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Criminal  Law  Amendment  {Ireland)  Bill  —  contmued. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Mr.  Arthur  O^dmnar:) 
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Select  Committee  nominated : — List  of  the  Committee  •  •  . «  .  •     496 
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made  between  1847  uid  1881,  indusiye,  to  owners  of  land  for 
(a)  Erection  of  farm  houaes  and  offices ; 
(6)  Labourers'  cottages ; 
{e)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and  improTement  of  lands  : 

II.  Totals  of  Loans  between  the  same  years  to  Drainage  Boards  : 

in.andiy.  S\nniuxBjetxans,ancelSn,**^(TheSarlofBelmore)..  ..      519 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to.  [7.15.] 
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Watton-on'Thames  and  Weyhridge  Gae  Bill  {by  Order) — 

Movedj  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  "  . .  . .     527 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end 

of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Bradlaugh.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

— After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  135, 

Noes  70  ;  Majority  65.-(Div.  List,  No.  103.) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 

miUed. 
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PuBMo  Petitions  Committee — 
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Special  Eeport : — Special  Beport  hronght  up,  and  read  . .  . .     531 

Mtved,  "  That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  with  an  Instraction  that 
they  do  inquire* into  the  circumstanoes  nnder  which,  and  the  parties  by  whom,  the 
names  appearing  on  the  Petition  referred  to  were  therennto  appended." — {Sir  Charlu 
ForaUr.) 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Petitions  be  discharged," — \8%r  Charlee  Foreter :) — Question  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and. 
records," — {Sir  Charles  Foreter':) — Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Order, 
That  Three  be  the  quorum  of  the  Committee,  read,  and  discharged. 

Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum. 
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Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  217]~ 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [^ProgretB  Zrd  May"]  [Fourth  Night]  . .  1278 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow, 

Oaths  Bill  [Bill  104]— 
Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Bradlaugh)    . . 
Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — (Mr,  De  Zisle :)-^MteT 

short  debate.  Question  put : — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  104,  Noes  195  ; 

Majority  91.— (Div.  List,  No.  123.)  [4.40.  a.m.] 

Original  Question  again  proposed  . .  . .  . ,  1425 

After  short  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr, 

Byron  Reed:) — After  further  short  debate,  Question  put : — The  House 

divided;  Ayes  67,  Noes  191 ;  Majority  104.— (Div.  List,  No.  124.) 

[5  20.  A.M.] 
Original  Question  again  proposed  . .  .«  . ,   1428 

After  short  debate,  Moved,  *<That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr, 

Mark  Stewart :) — After  further  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  with- 

drawn. 
Original  Question  again  proposed : — Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday, 

licensed  Premises  (Earlier  Closing)  (Scotland)  Bill  [Bill  153] 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [7th  March], 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time:" — Question  again  pro- 
posed : — ^Debate  resumed      . .  . .  . ,  . ,  1432 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  ayreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time, 
and  eommiited  for  Thursday. 

[6.60.  A.M.1 
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Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites)  Bill  (No.  76)— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\'''-{The  Lord  ffenniker)  . .  1433 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  com- 
mitted:  The  Committee  to  be  proposed  bj  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending  Acts  (Archbishop  Holgate's 
Gbammar  School  at  Hemswobth) — Motion  foe  an  Address — 

Moved,  '*  That  an  humble  Address  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty  praying  Uer  Majesty  to 
withhold  her  consent  from  the  Scheme  of  the  Charitv  Commissioners  for  England 
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Archhishop  Holgate  in  the  above-named  parish  of  Hemsworth  commonly  known  as 
Hemsworth  Hospital,  the  Grammar  School  founded  by  Thomas  Keresford  in  thu 
borough  of  Bamsley  in  the  county  of  York,  and  of  the  endowment  attached  to  the 
last-named  grammar  school,  and  the  gift  of  Phoebe  Locke,  so  far  as  such  Scheme 
affects  the  said  grammar  sciiool  and  hospital  at  Hemsworth,  and  which  Scheme  is 
now  lying  on  the  Table  of  the  House  pursuant  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869 
and  Amending  Acts,"— (TAe  Lord  Archbithop  of  York)  . .  . ,    1434 

After  short  debate,  on  Question?  Their  Lordships  divided;  Contents  38, 
Not-Oon tents  61 ;  Majority  23. 

Diyision  List,  Contents  and  Not-Qontents  « •  « .  1446 

Resolved  in  the  negative. 
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After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow, 

Deeds  of  Arrangement  Hegistration  Bill  [Bill  231]— 

Moved,  «  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (iSir  Albert  Rollit) . .   1580 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted  for 
F)riday, 

First  Offenders  {re-eommitUd)  Bill  [Bill  189]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [Progress  5th  Mag']  . .  . .   1580 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Friday. 
FiBST  Opfbndsbs — Address  fob  a  Bbtubn — 

Older  [6th  April],  for  an  Address  for  a  Return  relating  to  First  Offenders 
read,  and  discharged;  and,  instead  thereof — 

Address  for — 

"  Betmn  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted,  either  upon  indictment  or  summarily, 
and  not  known  to  have  be^  previously  convicted,  who  shall,  on  the  3 let  day  of  May 
1887,  he  undergoing  aentenoe  of  imprisonment  (whether  imposed  absolutely  or  in 
defaiUt  of  payment  of  a  fine),  or  shall  be  undergoing  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
such  sentences  being  in  either  case  for  offences  other  than  arson,  burglary,  coiningi 
altering  counterfeit  coin,  throwing  corrosive  fluid,  extortion,  forgerv,  larceny  from 
the  person  with  violence,  murder  or  attempted  murder,  placing  explosives  so  as  to 
endjuiger  life  or  property,  or  receiving  stolen  goods ;  stating  the  number  of  those 
convicted  under  the  affe  of  twenty,  ana  of  those  who  shall  have  received  sentences  of 
less  than  twelve  months' imprisonment," — {Mn  ffoare)  ••  ••1581 

After  short  debate,  Address  agreed  to, 

MOTIONS. 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Gas)  Bill—  Ord^ed  {Mr,  Long,  Mr. 

RiUhi$) ;  present$d,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  259]  . ,  .«     1582 

Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (Poor  Law)  (So.  3)  £ill  —  Ordered 

{Mr,  Lonff,  Mr.  Bitchie) ;  pi09ented,  and  read  the  fiist  time  [Bill  260]  . .     1582 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Ho.  2)  Bill  ^Ordered  {Mr.  Long,  Mr. 

Biiehie) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  261]  . .  .  •     1582 

[1.80,] 

COMMONS,    WEDNESDAY,     MAT    11, 

PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 

0 

SheficU  Corporation  Water  Bill  ILords]— 
Moved,  *<  That  the  Second  Beading  be  deferred  till  Tuesday,  14th  June,'' 

—{Mr.Bodds)  ..  ••  ••  ••   1583 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  **  Tuesday,  14th  June,"  in  order  to 

insert  «*  Wednesday  next,"— (i/r.  iTW/y,)— instead  thereof. 
Question  proposed,   **That  *  Tuesday,  14th  June,'  stand  part  of  the 

Question : " — ^Af  ter  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second 

Beading  deferred  tUl  Tuesday  14th  June. 
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the  clock,  the  Chairman  left  the  Chair  to  report  Progress ;  Committee 
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LOEDS,  THUESDAT,  MAT  12. 
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Milltown ;  Beply,  Lord  Henniker ;  Question,  The  Earl  of  Eosebery ; 
Answer,  Lord  Henniker      .  •  . .  • .     *  . .   1 656 

[5.30.] 
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Q  UESTIONS. 
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Army  Medical  Service-— Relative  Rank — Question,  Dr.  Clark ;  Answer, 
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The  Magistracy  (Ireland) — Mr.  Turner,  R.M.,  Drumsna — Questions, 
Mr.  Cox;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)       ..  ..  ..  ..   1663 

France-7-Assimilation  of  Home  and  Colonial  Customs  Tariffs — Ques- 
tion,  Mr.  Knowles ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  ..  .,  ..   1664 

Admiralty — Examination  of  Midshipmen  in  Seamanship — Question,  Mr. 
Craig-Sellar ;  Anflwer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord  Qeorge 
Hamilton)      « ,  •  •  •  •  •  •  . ,  1666 
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WITSDMA  WAL    OF  MOTION. 


Abxt— Stores  and  Mttnitions  of  War  (Votes  in  Supply)— Motion  for 

a  Betum,  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill         • .  . .  . .  1694 

Motioii,  by  leave,  withdrawn  ;  Order  diiehorged, 

OBDBRS    OF    THE    DAY. 


Duke  of  Oonnaught's  Leave  Bill  [BiU  228]— 

Ma90d,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,'.'— (5»V  John  Oarsi)  « .  1694 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  sis  months," — (i&. 

JHUwyn.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " 

— ^After  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  318,  Noes 

45 ;  Majority  275.— rDiv.  List,  No.  135.) 
Main  Question  put,  ana  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  seoond  time. 

Mowod,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"— (ifr.    JF.  H. 
Smith :) — After  short  debate,  Bill  committed  for  To-morrow, 

Aainr  Axm   Navt  Estdcatss— Motioit  for  a  Select  Cohmitteb  [Ad- 
/oiTKMXD  Derate]— 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [5th  April], 

'That  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to  examine  into  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates, 
and  to  report  their  oboervationa  tbereon  to  the  House.**— (JTr.  William  Henry  Smith.) 

Question  again  proposed : — ^Debate  resumed . .  . .  ..1713 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sutplt — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
♦•That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"— (ifr.  W.  H.  Smith:)-- 

Post  OFncs  Fatroitaoe— -Observations,  Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr.  M'Laren, 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor ;  Beply,  The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Baikes).  .1714 

VOL.  OCQXiy.      [thiw)  series.]      [  /   ] 
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BuppLT — Order  for  Committee  read— Mti^tiiiiMf.  , 

Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Watebs  (SGOTLAND)-*BBSOLunov — 

AmendmeDt  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That'*  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **B.n  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence  and  extent  of  private  rights 
in  mussel  beds  in  the  tidal  waters  of  Seotland,  and  to  inquire  generally  as  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  such  rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisabiUty  of  compelling 
the  transfer  of  all  such  rights  to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland," — (Mr.  Anderson,) 
— instead  thereof      .,  ••  ..  ••  ••    1729 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 

of  the  Question:" — After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The  House 

divided;  Ayes  130,  Noes  108  ;  Majority  22.— (Div.  list,  No.  136.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair :  " — 

Merchant  Shifpiko  —  Medioal  Sebvice  on  Board  Transatlantio 
Liners — Observations,  Dr.  Tanner ;  Beply,  The  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  (Baron  Henry  De  Worms)  . .  • .  . .  1739 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Socialist  Meetings  on  Open  Spaces 
— Observations,  Mr.  James  Stuart ;  Heply,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Matthews :)— Short  debate  tnereon         .  •  1746 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY — comidered  in  Oommittee — Otvil  Service  Estimates — 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 
Class  YII. — Miscellaneous. 

Motion  made,^  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £17,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  wiU  come  in  oourae  of  payment  daring 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1888,  for  the  Expenses  in  oonneotion  wi£ 
the  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  Beign  "  • .  .  •     1770 

Moved,  *<  That  a  sum  of  £2,000  be  granted  for  the  said  Service,"— (Ifr.  Lahouehere  :) — 
After  debate,  Question  put : -The  Committee  divided  ;  Ayes  84,  Noes  208  ;  Majoritr 
124.— (Div.  List,  No.  137.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow ;  Oommittee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amendment  (No.  8) 
Bill  [BiU  176]— 

Order  for  Oommittee  read  i-^Moved,  ^*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leare 
the  Ohair"     ..  ..  ..  ..  ,.  1798 

Question  pnt,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  considered  in  Oommittee;  Oommittee 
report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Tuesday  next. 


\ 


I 


MOTION. 

East  India  Stock  Conversion  WM—Ordered  (Sir  John  Qortt,  Mr.  Jaehtm) ;  pre-  ^1 

w«<««,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  263]  ,.  ..  ..  17»9  i? 

[2.46.]  Fc 

LORDS,  PEEDAT,  MAT  13.  \ 

Duration  of  Speeches  in  Parliament  Bill- 
Bill  to  ascertain  and  limit  the  duration  of  speeches  in  Parliament — 
Presented  {The  Lord  Denman) ;  read  1»  (No.  97)  . .  . .  1800 

PlnralitieB  Acts  Amendment  Act  (1885)  Amendment  Bill  [k.l.}— /Vmmm  n  ^ 

( The  lord  Bishop  of  Bangor) ;  read  i*  (No.  96)        , ,  . .  . .    i « aQ  *^^ 
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Piehham  and  Eiut  Duhcteh  T^famways — 

Moved,  "  That  the  Kesolution  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  the  5th  day  of  April 
last,  with  respect  to  the  Peckham  and  l«<ast  Dalwich  Tzmmways  Petition,  together 
-with  the  said  Petition  and  the  Bill  annexed  thereto,  he  referred  hack  to  the  said 
Committee,  and  that  they  have  power  to  inquire  whether  the  parties  he  permitted  to 
proceed  with  their  Bill  provided  that  so  much  of  Clause  15  as  relates  to  the  widening 
of  Bye  Lane  he  struck  out  of  the  Bill,*' — {Mr.  Doddt)  . .  •  •    1 80 1 

Mcved,  '<That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Friday,  the  20th  May/'— (i/r. 
Ee^y :) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Movedf  ''That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Tuesdaynext," — {Mr.Bodds:) — 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 
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Traek  BiU  [BiU  109]^ 

Bill  eannd&red  in  Committee  ^Progrm  6M  Jfaj/]  . .  1940 

After  Bhort  time  spent  tbereuii  Oommittee  report  Ftogrees ;  to  eit  again 
npon  Monday  next. 

Legal  Proceedings  (Reports)  Bill-* 

Moved,  **  That  leare  bo  ffiyen  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law'ai  tofBeports  of  Pro- 
ceedings in  Ck>iirt8  of  Xjaw,*' — (Jfr.  Finh^)  . ,  . .  . .   1948 

Moved,  <*That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned/' — (Mr,  Chance:) — ^Atter 
Bhort  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  mtkdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  ordered  (Mr.  Fintay^  Mr. 
^erton  Mubbard,  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Bryee,  Mr. 
Kobert  Beid,  Mr.  Aequith) ;  proionted,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  264.] 
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NEW  WBITB  ISSUED. 

Monday,  Hat  2. 

For  ComwaU  {8L  JusiM  Diviium)^  v.  William  Copeland  Borlaae,  esquire, 
CSiiltem  Hondreds. 

Fbidat,  Mat  6. 

For  Cork  (North-JSast  Cork  Division),  v,  Edmund  Leamy,  efiquirei  Steward  or 
Bailiff  of  Her  Majesty's  Three  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  Stoke,  Desborough, 
and  Bonenham,  in  the  County  of  Buckingham. 
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FIFTH      VOLUME     OF     SESSION      1887, 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Tuesday,  2Uh  April,  1887. 


MINtTTES.]  —  Pkovisional    Ohdeu  BiLLg  — 
FirMt  Reading— hoGaX  Government  *  (70). 

Second  Reading — Metropolitan  Police*  (65). 

defences  of  the  EMPIRE— colonial 
defence.— QUESTION. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  When  the  new  regulations 
relating  to  employment  and  remunera- 
tion of  naval  and  military  officers  serving 
in  the  Colonies  will  be  laid  on  the  Table  ; 
and  whether  copies  would  be  supplied 
to  Members  of  the  Colonial  Conference  ? 

The  UNDEll  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (The^Earl  of  Onslow),  in  reply, 
said,  he  regretted  that  some  unavoidable 
delay  had  been  caused  in  the  prepara- 

VOL.   OOOXIV.      [THIRD  SKRIBS.] 


tion  of  these  Papers  by  the  fact  that  the 
printer  had  mixed  them  up  with  some 
Wpers  relating  to  another  subject,  and 
it  had  taken  some  time  to  eliminate 
them.  They  were  now,  however,  in  a 
satisfactoiy  shape  and  would  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  printer,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  be  ready  on. 
Wednesday.  With  regard  to  the  request 
that  the  Papers  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Members  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, he  had  to  inform  the  noble 
Viscount  that  this  has  been  done,  the 
Paper  containing  the  regulations  having 
been  circulated  among  them,  and  they 
had  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
arrangement  entered  into  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GK>vemment,  which  they  said  had 
brought  about  a  change  which  they  had 
long  desired,  and  which  would  be  of 
great  service  and  benefit  to  the  Colonies. 

House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  before 
Five  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 
a  quarter  post  Ten  o^dook 
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Boiri, 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  2Uh  April,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Wats  and  UiRAva—comidered  in 

Committee — Resolutione  [April  25]  reported. 
Pbiyatb    Bill    (3y   Order) — Second  Beading — 

Uowat's  Divorce.* 
Public  Bills  —  Firtt  Beading  —  Customs  and 

Inland  Revenue  *  [2411. 
Second  Beading — Metat)poli8  Management  Acts 

Amendment  (Westminster)  *  [208],  referred  to 

Select  Committee  on  Metropobs  Management 

Acts  Amendment  (No.  2)  *  [166]. 
Committee — Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 

[217]  [First  Night],  debatg  adjourned. 
Cdmrnittee^Beport—QMOTnea  *  [68-239] ;  Police 

Force  Enfranchisement  *  [17-240]. 
Third  Beading  —  Customs   Consolidation   Act 

(1876)  Amendment*  [165],  and. patted. 
Pbovisional  Order  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First 

Beading  —  Commons  Regulation    (Ewer)  * 

[237]  ;    ^Commons   Begnktion  (Laindon)  * 
238]. 
Second  Beading  —  Local   Government   (High- 
wajs)*    [224];    Local  Government    fPoor 
Law)  *   [226] ;    Local     Government    (Poor 
Law)  (No.  2)  •  [227]. 

Q  UJESTIONS. 


POOR  LAW  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES)— 
HALIFAX  BOARD  OP  GUARDIANS— 
THE  DIETARY. 

Mk.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Eush- 
oliffe)  asked  the  Flresident  of  the  Local 
(Sovemment  Board,  Whether  the  follow- 
ing is  a  oorreofc  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
Halifax  Board  of  Quardians,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886:— 

'*I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  1st  instant,  applying  for  their  sanction 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Guardians  of^the  Halifax 
Union  to  allow  the  children  in  the  workhouse  a 
dinner  of  rice  pudding  with  treacle  on  Fridays, 
in  lieu  of  the  bread  and  cheese  dinner  now  pre- 
scribed for  them  on  that  day.  I  am  directed 
to  request  that  the  Board  may  be  informed 
what  (quantities  of  rice  pudding  and  treacle  the 
Guardians  propose  to  prescribe  for  each  class 
of  children,  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  will 
bo  the  quantities  of  each  in^fredient  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  pound  of  noe  padding ;  " 

and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  state  the 
reason  why  it  appears  necessary  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  thus  to  fetter 
the  discretion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  ratepayers  with  respect  to  the  in- 
gredients of  a  pound  of  rice  pudding  ? 

The  PEESIDENT  (Mr.  Eitohib) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  GFeorge's),  inreplv, 
said,  the  effect  of  the  letter  wi^  oorrecUy 


stated  in  the  Qaestion.  The  particulars 
seemed  to  be  of  rather  a  minute  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  question  was  a  larger 
one — ^namely,  whether  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  exercise  any  control 
or  supervision  over  the  dietary  of  work- 
house inmates  ?  When  any  change  in 
such  dietary  was  proposed  it  was  neces- 
sary that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Board 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  (ENGLAND 
AND  WALES)  —  LLANELLY  BOARD 
SCHOOL. 

Mr.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  (Shrop- 
shire, Oswest^)  asked  the  Yice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Oouncil  on 
Education,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  a  request  from  the  School 
Board  of  Llanelly  (Brecon),  for  the 
sanction  by  the  Education  Department 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  Board  School ; 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Volun- 
tary and  Board  Schools  of  the  district, 
taken  together,  more  than  sufficient 
acconmiodation  is  available  for  the  chil- 
dren ;  and,  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Department  is  empowered, 
by  the  Education  Act,  to  reqmre  or  to 
sanction  the  provision  of  unnecessary 
school  accommodation  at  the  expense  of 
the  ratepayers  ?       

The  vice  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 
LXAM  Habt  Dtke^  (Kent,  Dartford): 
The  Question  to  wnich  my  hon.  Friend 
refers  is  merely  one  of  adding  a  class- 
room, which  both  the  Board  and  the 
Inspector  of  the  district  think  necessary 
for  the  proper  organization  of  the  school. 
Moreover,  the  Department  are  not  satis- 
fied that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  the  existing  schools ;  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  would  be 
unusual  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  Board's 
proposal. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD— AUDIT 
OP  MUNICIPAL  ACCOUNTS. 

Mb.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  (Shrop- 
shire,  Oswestry)  asked  the  Plresident  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
the  audit  of  municipal  accounts  is  con- 
ducted by  auditors  chosen  and  appointed 
by  the  municipalities  themselves  and  the 
ratepayers ;  whether  any  complaints 
have  reached  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  audits  have  been  made ;  and, 
whether  he  will  consider  the  expediency 


Ckina^T^e 
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of  providing  for  an  independent  audit 
through  a  Board  of  Auditors  unconnected 
with  local  interests  ? 

The  president  (Mr.  Ritchie) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George's) :  Muni- 
cipal accounts  are  audited  by  auditors 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  elected  by 
the  burgesses.  Representations  have, 
no  doubt,  been  made  more  than  once  to 
the  Local  Goyemment  Board  on  this 
qaestion ;  but,  while  the  existing 
arrangement  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  the  Government  cannot  hold 
out  hopes  that  they  will  introduce  a 
measure  which  shall  take  away  from 
municipal  boroughs  the  powers  they  at 
present  exercise  in  this  matter. 

BURMAH  (UPPER)— ATTACKS  UPON 
OUTPOSTS. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in 
The  Calcutta  Press  of  March  19,  that  the 
Reports  from  Burmah  were  then  very 
unsatisfactory ;  whether  raids  by  Bur- 
mans  upon  British  outposts  continued, 
and  in  some  recent  ones  the  police 
stations  were  burnt,  the  telegraph  wires 
cut,  and  some  of  the  policemen  killed ; 
whether  the  Lingadaw  post  was  attacked 
in  great  force ;  whether  numerous  petty 
actions  are  also  reported,  showing  that 
the  pacification  of  the  country  is  far  from 
being  established;  and,  whether  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Mandalay, 
without  exception,  have  refused  to  pay 
the  House  and  Land  Tax  ? 

Thb  TINDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Goest^  (Chatham) : 
The  Reports  from  Burmah,  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
are  not  unsatisfactory.  Attacks  on  out- 
posts have  taken  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  news  of  one 
station  having  been  burnt,  and  one  tele- 
graph wire  having  been  cut ;  but  not  of 
any  policemen  having  been  killed  in  any 
recent  attack.  Lingadaw  was  attacked 
on  March  11  by  300  dacoits,  who  were 
beaten  off  with  heavy  loss  to  themselves 
and  none  to  the  defenders  of  the  post. 
In  order  to  pacify  the  country  it  has 
been  necessary  to  break  up  the  bands  of 
dacoits,  and  in  this  operation  many  petty 
actions  have  necessarily  taken  place.  No 
information  has  reached  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  population  of  Mandalay 
has  refused  to  pay  the  House  and  Land 
or  any  oiher  Tax. 


Mb.  BRADLAUGH  asked,  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
give  the  House  any  information  as  to  the 
news  telegraphed  to  the  newspapers 
about  Burmah  yesterday  and  to-day  ? 

Sib  JOHN  GORST  said,  he  had  not 
seen  the  newspaper  reports  in  question, 
and  he  was  not  able  to  give  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  ? 

HARBOURS  —  DOVER  HARROTJR  —  THE 
ADMIBLA.LTY   PIER. 

Sib  EDWARD  WATKIN  (Hythe) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  If  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  a 
Return  of  the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  the  oiEcers  and  men  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Admiralty 
Pier  at  Dover,  which  is  under  the  charge 
of  that  Board  ? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henry 
De  Wobms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
With  the  unimportant  exception  of  the 
names  of  individuals,  the  information 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  Baronet  is  given 
at  page  51  of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
now  before  Parliament.  The  expense  of 
printing  a  separate  Return  appears  un- 
necessary. 

CHINA— THE  OPIUM  DUTY  —  ORDI- 
NANOE  0F;THE  HONG  KONG  LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

Mr.  king  (Hull,  Central)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Ordinance,  which  it  is  understood  has 
been  recently  introduced  into  the  Hong 
Kong  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the 
realization  of  the  duty  on  opium  im- 
ported into  China  ? 

Thb  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henrt  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  in  the  limits  of  an  answer  to 
a  Question ;  but  the  hon.  Member  can 
see  the  Bill,  if  it  would  not  be  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  come  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  Shortly,  it  is  a  measure  for  pre- 
venting the  import  or  export  of  raw 
opium  in  quantities  of  less  than  one 
chest,  and  for  restricting  the  possession 
of  similar  opium  in  smaller  quantities 
in  other  hands  than  those  of  the  opium 
farmer,  and  for  preventing  junks  leaving 
at  night  under  any  circumstances,  which 
they  can  now  do,  but  only  if  specially 
authorized.    The  Bill  met  with  opposi- 
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lion  ia  the  Council,  and  the  final  result 
is  not  yet  known. 

IRELAND— THE  CATTLE  TRADE— THE 
RATHDOWN  UNION— PLEURO-PNEU- 
MONIA. 

ME.MUEPHY  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he  is  aware  that 
the  Guardians  of  the  Eathdown  Union, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  the  12th  instant, 
passed  the  following  Besolution : — 

<<  That  no  cattle  from  North  or  South  Dublin 
Unions  be  admitted  into  the  Ruthdown  Union 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  for  slaughter, 
for  the  space  of  12  months ;  cattle  now  in  the 
show  yard  at  Ballsbridge  to  be  exempted  from 
this  order ;  *' 

whether  he  is  aware  that  the  dairy 
cattle  for  supplying  Dublin  with  milk 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  fed  on  the  g^ass 
lands  in  Eathdown  Union ;  and,  whether 
he  will  take  any  steps  in  reference  to  the 
Eesolution,  which,  if  put  in  force,  must 
seriously  affect  the  supply  of  milk  to 
Dublin,  and  inflict  injury  both  on  dairy 
keepers  and  on  those  who  let  grazing  in 
Eathdown  Union  ? 

Thb  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDEE 
SEOEETAEY  (Colonel  KingHabman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied^ 
said :  A  Eegulation  to  the  effect  statea 
has  been  made  by  the  Q-uardians  of  the 
Eathdown  Union,  in  pursuance  of  their 
powers  as  a  Local  Authority.  It  was 
obviously  made  with  a  view  to  protect 
their  Union  from  the  introduction  of 
pleuro- pneumonia  by  cattle  brought 
from  Dublin  dairies.  It  is  believed  that 
in  previous  years  the  grass  lands  in  the 
Union  have  been,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, used  by  these  cattle.  Before  asking 
the  intervention  of  Government  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  Eegulation,  the  proper 
course  is  for  any  peraonsf  eeliug  agg^e  ved 
thereby  to  submit  their  objections  to  the 
Local  Authority,  who  have  full  power  to 
alter  or  modify  their  Eegulations. 

Mb.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  (Forfarshire) 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  Whether  he  can  inform  the 
House  what  steps  the  Irish  Oovernment 
have  taken  to  prevent  cattle  suffering 
from  pleuro-pneumonia  being  taken  out- 
side the  Dublin  infected  district  for 
shipment  ? 

Colonel  KING-HAEMAN  (who  re- 
plied)  said :  The  Irish  Government  cause 
all  cattle  found  to  be  suffering  from 
pleuro-pneumonia    to    be    slaughtered 
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without  delay.  All  cattle  in  the  Dublin 
infected  district  are  required  to  be 
branded,  and  their  shipment  has  been 
prohibited  by  an  Order  of  the  Privy 
Council  which  came  into  force  on  the 
22nd  instant.  As  I  stated  yesterday, 
in  the  case  of  one  dairy  41  cows  were 
daughtered,  and  at  another  dairy  21, 
both  being  suspected  of  being  infected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia. 

POOR  LAW  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES)- 
ELECnON  OF  QUAKDIAN8-FULHAM 
PARISH. 

Ma.  DE  LISLE  (Leicestershire,  Mid) 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  If  he  can  explain  how  it 
happened  that,  in  the  parish  of  Fulham, 
at  the  recent  election  of  Guardians,  no 
voting  papers  were  furnished  in  some 
cases  to  duly  qualified  ratepayers,  who 
were  thus  precluded  from  voting ;  and, 
whether  this  omission  would  annul  the 
election ;  and,  if  so,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  make  inquiry 
into  the  alleged  defects  of  the  said  elec- 
tion before  the  Guardians  exercise  any 
of  their  legal  functions  ? 

Thb  PEESIDENT  (Mr.  ErroHiB) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George's):  The 
Board  have  communicated  with  the  Ee- 
turning  Officer,  and  they  learn  from  him 
that  there  were  upwardis  of  8,000  voting 
papers  for  the  parish  of  Fulham,  ana 
that  in  two  instances  only  had  com- 
plaints been  made  to  him  that  voting 
papers  had  not  been  delivered.  In  those 
cases  the  names  had  not  been  marked  in 
the  Eate  Book  by  the  overseers  as  names 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote.  The  Eegu- 
lations of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  cases  of  acci- 
dental omission,  provide  that  a  person 
to  whom  a  voting  paper  has  not  been 
duly  delivered  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
delivery  shall  be  entited  to  receive  a 
voting  paper,  on  application  to  the  Be- 
turning  Officer,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording his  vote.  The  Board  have 
received  a  communication  from  one  of 
the  candidates,  in  which  three  cases  are 
specified,  where  it  is  alleged  that  voting 
papers  were  not  delivered ;  but  assuming 
that  this  were  established,  it  would  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  render  the 
election  invalid;  and,  so  far  as  this 
allegation  is  concerned,  the  Board  see 
no  sufficient  reason  for  directing  an 
inquiry. 
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ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)  —  THE 
VOLUNTEERS  —  THE  CAPITATION 
GRAIilT. 

Mb.  THORBUEN  (Peebles  and  Sel- 
kirk) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Whether  the  Volunteer  Forces 
Capitation  Grant,  remitted  to  Volunteer 
Begiments  this  month,  and  earned  bj 
drills  done  by  them  from  1st  November, 
1885,  to  1st  November,  1886,  is  a  pay- 
ment to  re-imborse  them  for  expenses 
inconred  by  them  during  that  period,  or 
is  a  payment  to  meet  expenditure  from 
Ist  November,  1886,  to  1st  November, 
1887 ;  and,  if  the  latter,  what  portion  of 
it  will  fall  to  be  returned  to  the  War 
Office  in  the  event  of  a  regiment  being 
disbanded  or  resigning,  say,  on  the  Ut 
June  of  this  year  ? 

Tbb  SEORETAEY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  The  Capitation  Orant  is  to 
meet  current  expenses  which  may  be 
expected  to  accrue  before  a  further 
grant  is  made.  The  case  put  by  the 
fatter  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  Ques- 
tion is  nypothetical ;  but  I  may  say  that, 
considering  the  period  which  would  have 
elapsed  since  the  Returns  on  which  the 
grant  was  made,  repayment  of  the  money 
would  not  be  claimed. 

REPUBLIC  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  (TRANS- 

VAJLL)-FLOGGINO  OF  NATIVE 

WOMEN. 

SiK  ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  in  The  TVamvaal 
Advertuer^  giving  details  of  the  cruel 
flogging  of  a  Native  woman  by  order  of 
a  Landdrost  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
stating  that  it  was  within  her  know- 
ledge that  six  other  women  had  been 
flogged  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  the 
"tronk"  at  Pretoria;  and,  whether,  as 
these  barbarous  acts  are  a  violation  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  remonstrate  with  the 
authorities  at  Pretoria  ? 

Thb  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henkt  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  have 
not  myself  seen  the  account  referred  to 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  which,  if 
true,  describes  circumstances  of  great 
brutality;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  right  to  interfere.    The 


I  Article  18  of  the  Convention  of  Pretoria 
of  1881,  under  which  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  British  Resident  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Transvaal  autho- 
rities to  such  cases  of  ill-treatment  of 
Natives,  was  omitted  from  the  Conven- 
tion of  London  of  1884,  and  there  has 
been,  therefore,  no  violation  of  the 
agreement  referred  to. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  REIGN  — THE 
SERVICE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY^ 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
Estimate  of  the  expenditure  connected 
with  the  Jubilee  Service  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  before  that  expenditure  has  been 
incurred ;  whether  it  is  correct,  as  stated 
in  the  Press,  that  all  materials  employed 
in  erecting  galleries,  &c.,  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; 
whether  any  Estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  expenditure  that  would  be  required 
were  the  Jubilee  Service  to  take  place  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
it  would  be  less  than  that  which  is  con- 
templated in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and, 
whether  all  .seats  will  be  reserved,  or 
whether  any  portion  of  the  Abbey  will 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and,  if 
so,  what  portion  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
PLtTNKKT)  (Dublin  University) :  The  Esti- 
mate will,  I  hope,  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
within  a  few  days ;  but  it  may,  and  pro- 
bably will,  be  necessary  to  incur  some  ex- 
pense before  the  Vote  can  be  taken.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  the  materials  em- 

Eloyed  in  erecting  galleries,  &c.,  shall 
ecome  the  property  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  No  accurate  Estimate  of  the 
cost  of  holding  the  Service  in  St.  Paul's 
has  been  made ;  but,  judging  from  the 
precedent  of  the  Thanksgiving  Ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recoveir  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  cost  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  ceremony  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  seats  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will, 
as  in  former  similar  cases,  provide,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  representation  of 
all  classes  and  interests  of  the  people. 
The  admission  will,  I  presume,  be  by 
ticket. 
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Mb.  LABOXTOHEBE  :  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  Estimates  will  be  voted 
before  the  Service  takes  place  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET  :  The  Estimate  will 
be  laid  on  the  table  as  soon  as  possible; 
but  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  none 
of  the  expense  will  be  incurred  before 
the  Vote  is  passed. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  :  Will  the  Vote 
be  taken  before  the  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET :  I  hope  so,  certainly. 

«THK  BOARD  OF  TRADE  JOURNALS- 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mk.  MONTAOU  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Whitechapel)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Under  what  authority, 
and  on  what  precedents,  advertisements 
are  now  inserted  in  Thf  Board  of  7)rad$ 
Journal^  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise  ? 

Thb  SEOBETAET  (Baron  Hbnry  Db 
Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) :  The 
arrangement  for  inserting  advertisements 
in  The  Board  of  I^adt  Journal  was,  as  is 
usual,  made  by  the  Stationery  Office  by 
the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  and  in 
this  case  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade 
are  informed  that  there  are  precedents 
for  inserting  advertisements  in  publica- 
tions issued  by  tlie  Government. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS-THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS  —  STAMP  DUTIES  — 
COMPANIES  —  COMPOSITION  FOR 
TRANSFERS. 

Mh.  MONTAGU  (Tower  Hamlets, 
Whitechapel)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  Companies 
electing  to  pay  annually  U.  per  cent  on 
tbeir  oapital  would  be  allowed  to  convert 
their  fully  paid  shares  into  certificates  to 
bearer,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  as  well 
as  the  expense  of  transfers  ? 

The  CIIANCELLOR  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr,  QoacHEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Souare) :  Yes,  Sir.  I  con- 
sider it  will  be  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  plan. 

WAR  OFFICE  ^ORPNAXCK  DKPART- 
)1ENT)-TH£  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFKC- 
TIYE  0UTLAS8ES  AXD  BAYONETS— 
THE  EVIDENCE, 

lilt  HANBrRY  vPr^ston^  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  When  the 
Kvideiiee  of  the  Committee  on  Defective 


Cutlasses  and  Bayonets  will  be  issued  to 
Members  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stakhofb)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle): 
The  Oommittee  on  Naval  Cutlasses 
appointed  their  own  Secretary,  and  I 
have  not  yet  received  from  bim  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Oommittee.  I 
understand  that  it  is  under  revision,  and 
I  will  do  my  best  to  hurry  on  its  pro- 
duction. 

PREVENTION  OP  GRIME  (IRELAND) 
ACT,  1882  —  EXAMINATIONS  UNDER 
SECTION  16. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
asked  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he  could  state 
in  how  many  cases  were  witnesses  ex- 
amined under  the  powers  conferred  by 
Section  16  of  *'  The  Prevention  of  Orime 
Act,  1882 ;  "  in  respect  of  what  offences 
were  they  examined;  and,  in  how  many 
oases  were  convictions  obtained  on  such 
examinations  ? 

The  PARUAMENTAItY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Oolonel  King-Harmait) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  hon.  Member  has  given  no 
Notice  of  his  Question  ;  and  I  could  not 
give  him  a  complete  answer  without 
inquiries  which  would  occupy  some 
time,  and  for  which  he  has  afforded  no 
opportunity.  The  official  records  im- 
m^iately  at  my  disposal  show,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  existence  of  the 
Crimes  Act  114  inquiries  were  held 
under  Section  16,  and  that  one- third  of 
these  inquiries  resulted  in  prosecutions. 
The  classes  of  offence  in  respect  of 
which  the  inquiries  were  held  were 
chiefly  murder,  conspiracy  to  murder, 
manslaughter,  firing  at  the  person, 
attacking  houses,  killing  or  maiming 
cattle,  and  other  crimes  of  violence, 
besides  injury  to  property,  intimidationi 
and  writing  threatening  letters. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  grant  a 
Return? 

ColokelEING-HARMAN  :  It  would 
bo  an  exceedingly  difficult  Return  to 
make  out ;  but  if  the  hun.  Gentleman 
will  put  upon  the  Paper,  or  communicate 
to  me,  exactly  what  he  wants,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  meet  his  wishes. 

Mm  SEXTON  (Belfast,  TT.)  asked, 
if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
included  in  the  enumeration  the  Tubber- 
curry  conspiracy  case,  in  which  11  men 
were  kept  in  SUgo  F^ison  for  a  month, 
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and  in  wbioh  a  prolonged  inquiry  was 
held,  resnlting  in  an  acquittal  r 

CoLONBL  KINQ-HABMAN  asked  the 
hon.  Member  to  give  Notioe  of  the 
Question. 

IBISH  LAND  GOMMISSION-JTJDICIAL 
BENTS— BBTUBNS. 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Bush- 
diffe)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  When  the 
Betums  of  Judicial  Bents  for  the  months 
of  January,  February,  and  March  last 
will  be  distributed  ? 

Thb  PABLIAMENTABY  UNDEB 
8ECBETABY  (Oolonel  Kiko^Habhan) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  distribution  of  Parliamentary 
Papers  does  not  rest  with  the  Irish  Oo- 
yernment ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  Be* 
turns  for  January  and  February,  which 
were  presented  on  the  12th  instant,  will 
be  distributed  without  delay.  The  March 
Betum  has  not  yet  been  received  from 
the  Land  Commissioners;  and,  the  Ques- 
tion being  down  without  Notice,  I  have 
been  unable  to  make  inquiry  with  respect 
to  it. 

TRADE    AND    MANUFACTURE— «* THE 
SWEATING  SYSTEM." 

Mr.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.) 
(for  Mr.  Oonybeabb)  (Cornwall,  Gam- 
borne)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
Gh>\rerament  will  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  appointing  a  Boyal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  **  Sweating  System,'' 
or  take  other  steps  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ances alleged  to  be  caused  by  the 
system  ? 

Thb  UNDEB  SECBETABY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wortlby)  ^Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  I 
understand  the  hon.  Member's  Question 
to  relate  to  the  alleged  employment  in 
tailoring  work  for  excessive  hours  and 
inadequate  wages,  and  under  insanitary 
conditions,  of  Jewish  and  other  foreigners 
in  the  East  of  London  and  in  some  Targe 
towns.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
advised  by  the  Chief  Lispector  of  Fac- 
tories that  the  grounds  for  these  allega- 
tions, and  the  causes  and  extent  of  such 
breaches  or  evasions  of  the  Factory  Act 
as  do  take  place,  are  so  well  ascertained 
that  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
any  special  inquiry.  Prosecutions  for 
breaches  of  the  Factory  Act  have  been 
instituted  whenever  sufficient  evidence 


was  obtained ;  and  I  have  directed  that 
the  vigilance  of  the  Inspectors  shall  be 
in  no  way  relaxed. 

WAR  OFFICE— THE  TWO  ARMY  OORFS 
—ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  HENNIKEB  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Lord  Wolseley  having  an- 
nounced that  the  organization  of  two 
Army  Corps  is  complete.  If  he  will  issue, 
as  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  the  statement 
of  this  organization,  in  order  that  the 
taxi>ayer  ma^  see  what  he  is  at  last 
getting  for  his  money  ? 

Thb  SECBETABY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Staiyhofe)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle) : 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  give  some 
details  of  the  composition  of  our  two 
Army  Corps. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT,  1876— 
DENMARK— BECK  CARGOES. 

Mb.  CALDWELL  (Ghwgow,  St. 
Bollox)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Whether  intimation 
has  been  sent  to  the  Danish  Gbvemment 
that  the  conditions  of  **  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1876,"  applicable  to 
foreign  merchant  vessels,  are  now  to  be 
applied  to  Danish  vessels;  and,  whe- 
ther a  similar  intimation  has  been  sent 
to  any  other,  and,  if  so,  to  what  other 
Governments  ? 

Tbb  UNDEB  SECBETABY  of 
STATE  for  FOBEIGN  AFFAIBS  (Sir 
James  Febgvssok)  (Manchester,  N.E.) 
(who  replied)  said:  A  Circular  Letter 
has  been  addressed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  Governments  of  all  Mari- 
time States  on  the  subject  of  deck 
cargoes  brought  to  the  United  Sangdom 
during  the  winter  months,  and  inform- 
ing them  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876— which 
prohibit  certain  deck  loads  and  limit 
others — are  infringed,  prosecutions  will 
be  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the 
penalties  incurred. 

THE    PRIMROSE    LEAGUE,    BOURNE- 

MOUTH  —  THE    CRIMINAL    LAW 

AMENDMENT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Ma.  OABEW  (Kildare,  N.)  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it 
is  true  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Bournemouth  Habitation  of  the  Prim- 
rose  League   on   Saturday   last,    he. 
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through  his  Secretary^  used  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

**  Mr.  Smith  feels  the  necessity  of  passing  the 
Crimes  Bill  through  its  different  stages  as 
speedily  as  possible,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tyranny  and  coercion  of  the  loyal  and  peaceful 
peasants  of  Ireland  by  the  National  LeagnCi 
and  to  secure  the  puniuiment  of  these  dastardly 
and  cowardly  assassins ; " 

and,  whether  he  means  to  convey  by 
this  expression  that  there  is  a  connec- 
tion between  the  National  League  and 
assassination? 

The  FIE8T  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  hare 
not  seen  the  letter  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  refers ;  but  I  am,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  my  Secretary. 
He  informs  me  that  the  letter  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  contained  the 
reference  to  **  dastardly  and  cowardly 
assassins,''  and  that  his  reference  to 
"dastardly  and  cowardly  assassins" 
applied  to  those  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  grave  offences  in  Ireland 
against  the  peace  of  the  country  and 
against  poor  and  unoffending  persons. 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.) :  May  I 
ask  whether,  seeing  that  the  language 
of  the  letter  is  correctly  quoted,  it  does 
establish  direct  relations  between  the 
League  and  dastardly  and  cowardly 
assassins  ?  I  wish,  further,  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  any 
objection  to  address  a  fresh  letter  to  the 
Bournemouth  Habitation  of  the  Prim- 
rose League  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  false  impression  under  which 
they  have  been  placed  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  statement  that  this 
is  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
letter  of  my  Secretary.  I  have  not  seen 
the  letter,  but  I  shall  take  care  to  look 

Mk.  E.  BOBEETSON  (Dundee) :  I 
wish  to  ask  another  Question  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  in  The  Standard  of 
this  morning  to  the  effect  that  a  letter 
has  been  addressed  to  a  Tiverton  Con- 
servative Working  Men's  Club  in  which 
the  following  words  are  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman : — 

'*  The  Goremment  will  resolutely  carry  its 
measure  into  effect  in  spite  of  the  unconstitu- 
tional ohstruction  of  the  Gladstonians  and  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England." 

I  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  that  report  is  correct ;  and,  if 
80,  when  such  alleged  unoonstitatioaal 
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obstruction  as  that  complained  of  oc- 
curred? Also,  who  are  *'the  avowed 
enemies  of  England  "  with  whom  he 
associates  the  Gladstonian  Members  in 
such  obstruction ;  and,  lastly,  whether 
he,  the  Leader  of  this  House,  will  in 
future  take  note  at  the  time  of  what 
he  deems  to  be  obstruction  before  de- 
nouncing it  to  persons  outside  the 
House  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
facts? 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  quotes  a  letter  which 
he  states  to  be  my  letter.  I  did  not 
write  the  letter.  It  was  written,  no 
doubt,  by  one  of  my  Secretaries. 

Mr.  K  BOBEBTSON:  The  para- 
graph states  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  That  is  inac- 
curate, as  a  good  many  statements  of 
that  kind  are  inaccurate.  [Cruie/**  The 
Timee  I "]  I  did  not  write  the  letter,  and 
I  have  not  seen  the  letter;  but  I  am  not 

{>repared  to  say  that  the  purport  of  the 
otter  is  that  from  which  1  desire  to 
withdraw.  I  am  entitled,  Sir,  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  entitled,  to  have  my  own 
opinions  as  to  the  character  and  result 
of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  ?  and 
the  discussions  may,  in  my  judgment, 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  obstruction 
may  have  arisen  from  them.  Whether 
it  is  unconstitutional  obstruction  or  not 
depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  of 
Parliament,  the  judgment  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  may  express  that  opinion, 
and  the  judgment  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  differ  from  it ;  but  I  may  say  this 
for  myself — that  I  think  the  Becords  of 
Parliament  have  seldom  presented,  if 
they  have  ever  presented,  a  condition  of 
affairs  such  as  that  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived, '  under  which  the  Public 
Business  of  the  country  has  been  de- 
layed and  frustrated,  and  the  public  in- 
terests have  suffered.  Whether  that  be 
an  unconstitutional  obstruction  or  not  is 
for  the  country  and  for  the  public  to  de- 
cide. I  am  asked  whether  the  epithet 
about  the  ''avowed  enemies"  of  Eng- 
luid  is  one  which  I  am  prepared  to 
acknowledge.  I  do  not  wish,  Sir,  to 
apply  epithets  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
them;  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  avow 
themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  England, 
it  is,  I  think,  not  altogether  undesirable 
that  that  fact  should  have  attention 
drawn  to  it.  I  am  again  asked  whether, 
as  Leader  of  the  House,  I  will  call  attea- 
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tion  to  obstruction  when  I  deem  it  to  be 
obstraotion?  I  will  as  far  as,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  wise  and  advisable  to 
do  so,  and  I  shall  seek  to  exercise  the 
powers  whieh  the  House  has  put  in  the 
hands  of  Members  of  the  House  in  order 
to  preyent  that  obstruction ;  but  I  must 
have  regard  to  the  fact  that,  by  re- 
peatedly drawing  attention  to  obstruc- 
tioD,  I  may  be  myself  also  contributing 
to  that  terrible  evil  which  I  am  afraid 
threatens  the  Parliamentary  institutions 
of  this  country. 

Mb.  E.  BOBEBTSON  :  The  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  has  not  given  a  direct  answer 
to  my  second  Question — Who  are  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England?  I  will 
put  it  in  another  form,  and  I  will  ask 
him  who  are  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  whom  he  refers  as  having  avowed 
themselves  to  be  enemies  of  England  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  Sliirn  :  Sir,  I  refer  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the 
columns  of  Untied  Ireland.  I  have  not 
wished  to  name  hon.  Members.  [CWm 
ef  '^Name,  name!"  and  '*No  cow* 
ardly  reserve!'']  No ;  I  will  not  do  so. 
["Oh!"] 
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An  hon.  Membbb:  We  defy  you  to 
do  so. 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  :  Order,  order  I 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  refers  to  the  pages 
of  United  Ireland  and  other  Nationalist 
organs,  I  think  he  will  find  that  I  am 
justified  in  what  I  say. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'OONNOB  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  First  liord 
of  the  Treasury 

Mb.  SPEAKEB :  Order,  order  1  Mr. 
De  Lisle. 

Mr.  Db  Lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid), 
not  being  present, 

CRIME    AND    OUTRAGE    (IRELAND) - 
AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  Question 
in  reference  to  the  following  Notice  of 
Motion : — 

"Dr.  Kenny— Crime  (Ireland)  (Agrarian 
Outrages)— RetnrD,  by  Ptovinces  (a),  and 
Counties  (b),  of  Agrarian  Ontrages  in  Ireland, 
reported  by  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  for  the 
year  ending  Slst  December,  1886,  and  continued 
to  date,  giving  the  following  particulars  relating 
thereto  :  —  Namber  ;  date  of  offence  ;  oon- 
ttabnlaiy  district  or  sub-district;  name  and 


rank  of  officer  in  charge  of  district  or  sub^ 
district ;  name  or  names  of  person  or  persons 
injured  or  otherwise  affected  by  outrage ;  de- 
scription of  outrage ;  short  details  of  same  ; 
whether  any  person  was  arrested  for  commission 
of  same  ;  and,  if  so,  name  or  names  of  persons 
arrested ;  name  of  any  person  made  amenable, 
t.r.,  brought  to  trial ;  tribunal  before  which 
made  amenable  ;  result  of  proceedings.*' 

This  Eeturn  was  placed  upon  the  Paper 
last  week,  and  it  was  again  placed  upon 
the  Paper  for  this  eyening.  He  noticed 
it  was  blocked  by  one  of  the  Government 
Whips.  As  he  understood,  this  Hotum 
was  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Heturn  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  1881  before  he  moved 
for  the  Ck>ercion  Act  of  that  year.  The 
Question  he  wished  to  put  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  was,  Whether  the  Q-overnment 
objected  to  have  such  a  Return  famished 
to  the  House  now  ;  and,  if  so,  why  ? 

Thb  chief  SECRETARY  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  (Manchester,  E.),  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  that  communications 
had  already  been  made  to  the  hon. 
Member  (Dr.  Kenny),  in  whose  name 
the  Motion  stood,  and  that  the  purport 
of  those  communications  was  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  give  a  Return  which 
would  substantially  give  all  the  facts 
asked  for  in  this  Return,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  bore  upon  the  subject  now  be- 
fore the  House.  The  Return  on  the 
Paper  did  not  correspond  with  that 
furnished  by  Mr.  Forster.  It  differed 
from  it  in  many  important  particulars. 
The  Qovemment  were  quite  prepared  to 
give  a  Return  without  particulars  as  re- 
gards names,  which  they  believed  might 
be  injurious  to  individuals  in  Ireland. 
But  with  that  exception  he  was  prepared 
to  give  a  Return  in  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Forster  gave  it  in  1881. 

Mb.  DILLON :  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  form  in  which  he  will  be  prepared 
to  give  the  Return  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  may  be 
wrong ;  but  I  believe  an  intimation  on  the 
subject  was  given  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Cork  (Dr.  Kenny)  yesterday. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
G-entleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, whether,  having  regard  to  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  utterances 
in  his  name  from  the  position  which  he 
at  this  moment  happens  to  occupy  in  this 
House,  he  will  take  care  to  read  all 
the  letters  sent  in  his  name  in  future— 
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["Order,    order!"]— or  to    employ    a 
Secrelfftrv*™'^^ 
Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
{Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour f  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Mr.   Attorney  Qeneral  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.      [fIBST  NIGHl'.] 

Order  for  Oommittee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chain"— (ifr,  A.  J.  Balfour.) 

Mb.  R.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.). 
in  rising  to  move,  as  an  Amendment— 

'*  That  this  Houbo  declines  to  proceed  further 
with  a  measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal 
Law  against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
exoessiye  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament/' 

said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ordinary 
course  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Poplar  Division  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Sydney  Buxton)  would  have  pre- 
cedence of  mine ;  and  I  am  fully  aware 
that,  in  rising  to  address  the  House  now, 
I  am  only  doing  so  in  consequence  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  hon.  Member,  for  which 
I  beg  to  thank  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House  has, 
in  answer  to  Questions  which  have  been 
put  to  him  to-night,  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  some  Mem- 
bers in  this  House  in  relation  to  obstruc- 
tion. I  wish  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
to  endeavour,  as  I  believe  he  desires  to 
do,  to  deal  justly  with  all  Members  of 
the  House.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  realize  for  £mself  the  extent 
of  feeling  which  exists  on  this  side  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  this  Bill,  I  am  sure 
he  would  see  that  we  should  be  failing 
in  our  duty  if  we  do  not  do  all  that  lies 
in  our  power,  if  not  to  persuade  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite — which  I  am  afraid 
would  be  a  hopeless  task — at  least,  to 
persuade  some  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
call  themselves  and  believe  themselves 
to  be  Liberals,  that  they  are  supporting 
a  Bill  destructive  of  all  Liberal  policy 
in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  this  Bill, 
which  is  called  a  ''Bill  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  in  Ireland,"  will  really 
be   more   productive    of    crime    than 
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almost  any  other  measure  which  has 
been  passed  by  this  House  for  many 
years.  It  is  a  Bill  directed  against 
combinations;  it  is  essentially  a  Bill 
against  combinations,  and  the  first  thing 
that  will  happen  will  be  that  political 
combinations  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
attack.  Now,  Sir,  there  never  has  been, 
I  believe,  in  history  any  instance  in 
which  political  combinations  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  attack  which  has  not 
been  succeeded  by  those  terrible  secret 
societies  that  have  made  so  disastrous 
a  figure  in  the  past  history  of  Ireland. 
If  you  suppress  the  open  National 
League,  which  now  holds  open  meetings 
and  publishes  its  deliberations,  you  will 
soon  nave  in  its  place  the  re-introduction 
of  those  secret  societies  which  the  Na- 
tional League  has  set  its  face  against, 
and  has  suppressed.  So  far  as  political 
combinations  are  concerned,  against 
which  the  action  of  this  Bill  is  intended 
to  be  directed,  I  maintain  that  it  is  of  no 
more  use  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
sentiment  of  nationality,  or  whatever 
hon.  Members  may  choose  to  call 
it,  than  to  attempt  to  extract  the 
brine  from  the  English  Channel.  The 
feeling  is  so  deeply  seated  —  it  has 
been  cherished  so  long  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  it  has  survived  so 
many  great  trials — ^that  I  feel  it  is 
quite  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  eradi- 
cate the  Home  Rule  aspirations  that 
now  exist.  Passing  from  political  com- 
binations to  agrarian  combinations,  it 
is  further  desired  and  intended  to  put 
down  agrarian  combinations  in  such  a 
way  that  no  body  of  men  will  be  able  to 
act  together.  The  clauses  of  the  Bill  are 
of  such  a  character  that  I  believe  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
can  hardly  appreciate  how  severe  they 
are;  the  language  is  so  wide,  the 
net  is  so  large,  and  the  meshes  are 
so  small.  Indeed,  however  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  and  even  where 
the  words  of  a  section  may  seem 
to  preclude  the  misuse  of  power,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
of  the  stringent  character  of  the  Bill, 
hon.  Members  will  find,  in  the  Definition 
Clause,  language  which  leaves  the  mea- 
sure so  drastic  that  I  can  scarcely  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fully  appre- 
ciates the  effect  of  his  own  proposals ; 
and  this  stringent  measure  is  to  be 
applied  by  Rendent  Magiatrates  for  the 
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purpose  of  patting  down  agrarian  com- 
binations.    Now,  Sir,  let  me  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   may    succeed    in    patting    down 
agrarian  combinations,  and  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  are  used  in  such  a 
way  that  the  tenants  cannot  oombine, 
either  under  the  Plan  of  Oampaign,  or 
in  any  way  more  moderate  or    more 
legitimate  in  the  way  of  combination,  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  land- 
lords.    At  the  present  time  the  tenants 
have  some  protection  in  the  publicity 
which  attends  eriotions ;  because,  when 
a  writ  of  ejectment  is  executed,  the  Bri- 
tish public  is  made  acquainted  with  it. 
There  is,  generally,  a  large  crowd  present, 
and  although  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  sym- 
pathize with  any  yiolence  which  may  take 
place  when  the  crowd  is   disposed    to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  law,  still  it  is 
an  evidence  of  the  open  and  avowed  hos- 
tility of  the  people  to  these  evictions.  But 
all  this  is  to  be  changed.    Ejectments 
are,  in  future,  to  take  place  not  in  any 
open  way,  so  that  they  would  come  home 
to  the  minds   and    consciences  of  the 
people   of  Ghreat  Britain  when  the  ac- 
count is  received,  but  by  means  of  a 
written  notice,  which  can  be  sent  with- 
out any  public    display  at    all.     The 
other  and  the  chief  means  of  protection 
they  have  had  has  been  the  Boyeotting 
of   an    evicted  farm.      Boycotting    an 
evicted   farm    is    a  veiy  old    practice 
in  Ireland,  and  mention  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  old  books  which  relate  to 
the  Irish  agrarian  question.    The  result 
of  this  Bill  will  be  to  prevent  any  farm 
from  being  Boycotted,  even  where  an 
eviction  has  been  most  cruel,  harsh,  and 
oppressive.  No  doubt  there  may  be  hon. 
Oentlemen  opposite  who  think  that  that 
is  a  good  object.    It  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  the  Bill  has  been  introduced ; 
but  what  will  be  the  position   of  the 
tenants  when  the  Bill  is  passed  ?    If  this 
Bill  has  the  effect  which  is  desired,  the 
tenants  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  position 
that  they  will  become  the  absolute  slaves 
of  the  landlords ;  they  will  be  unable  to 
move  a  hand  or  foot,  in  any  direction, 
for  the   purpose  of  protectimg  them- 
selves ;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  there 
are  harsh  and  cruel  landlords  in  Ireland, 
and  that  there  are  many  honest  tenants 
who  cannot  pay  their  judicial  rents,  what 
is  the  inevitable  result  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  must  expect  ?    The  Govern- 
ment must  be  aware  that  throughout  the 


history  of  Ireland  the  one  gp*eat  cause 
of  agrarian  outrage  has  been  evictions. 
It  is  notorious  that  that  is  so ;  and  I  find 
amoD^  the  Papers  which  were  circulated 
only  mis  morning  a  Beturn  for  the  last 
quarter  ending  the  25th  of  March,  some 
&cts  in  which,  I  think,  will  be  rather 
suggestive  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect 
that  he  named  certain  counties  as  being 
counties  within  which  he  proposed  to 
apply  this  measure.  Well,  Sir,  let  me 
see  what  have  been  the  evictions  in 
some  of  those  counties.  In  the  County 
of  Kerry,  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
counties  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  the  three  months  ending 
March  25,  1886,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  1,766  persons  evicted ;  in  the  next 
worst  of  these  counties,  and  also  a  county 
mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
— namely,  the  County  of  Mayo,  there 
were  489  evictions;  the  next  worbt 
county  is  the  County  of  Cork,  and  in 
that  county  there  were  no  less  than  341 
evictions  in  the  West  Biding,  and  272 
in  the  East  Biding.  That,  also,  was  one 
of  the  counties  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  might  enlarge  upon 
this  point,  for  I  find  that  the  next  worst 
county  is  Limerick,  and  that,  also,  is  one 
of  the  counties  referred  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  What  do  these 
statistics  show  ?  Why,  that  the  five 
counties  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  evictions  are  to  be  found  are  also  five 
of  the  seven  counties  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  referred  as  being  coun- 
ties in  which  there  has  been  exceptional 
crime.  Does  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  with  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, and  his  recollection  of  what  has 
uniformly  taken  place  in  Ireland,  admit 
that  if  the  tenants  are  to  be  put  under 
the  heels  of  the  landlords,  it  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  outrages  ?  Knowing  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  out- 
rages and  evictions,  can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  doubt  that  that  must  be  so  ? 
I  quite  ag^ee  that  if  justice  demanded 
it,  if  it  were  really  fair  and  just,  these 
men  should  be  forced  to  pay  their  rents — 
that  isywhere  the  failure  to  pay  was  owing 
to  their  own  fault.  If  they  can  pay,  and 
will  not  pay,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
no  fear  of  the  commission  of  outrage 
ought  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  Gt>vern- 
ment.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  men 
who  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  their  rent, 
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and  who  refuse  to  do  so  by  reason  of 
desiring  to  take  advantage  of  a  state  of 
lawlessness  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  their  legal  obligations,  deserve 
no  sympathy,  and  I,  for  one,  profess 
no  sympathy  whatever  for  them.  But, 
Sir,  is  not  this  a  matter  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  satisfy 
himself  before  he  puts  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlords  such  powers  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  Bill,  for  we  all  know  how 
the  landlords  are  likely  to  use  them.  Be- 
fore enacting  these  provisions,  should  he 
not  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  their  being  abused,  and  that 
the  refusal  to  pay  rents  arises  from  a 
dogged  determination  to  break  con- 
tracts, instead  of  an  absolute  inability 
to  pay  the  rents  ?  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  the  position  in 
which  these  tenants  are  who  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed, without  a  remedy  or  any  re- 
source against  their  landlords,  is  that 
they  positively  cannot  pay  their  rents ; 
that  their  inability,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
an  inability  arising  from  poverty  and 
misery  and  from  utter  distress,  and  not 
from  a  wish  to  have  recourse  to  those 
factious  measures  of  which  the  Orange 
Party  and  the  Castle  Party  are  apt  to 
accuse  the  members  of  the  National 
League.  What  is  the  real  position  of 
the  tenants?  To  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Blue  Book,  which  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  there  is  a  most  useful  Ap- 
pendix, which  gives  a  Table  supplied  by 
the  Begistrar  General,  in  which  he  gives 
the  financial  position  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland,  and  puts  before  the  country  a 
picture  which,  if  true,  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  distress  and  even 
of  disorder  in  Ireland.  The  Begistrar 
General  says  that  in  1881  the  estimated 
total  value  of  the  crops  in  Ireland  was 
£46,000,000  odd  ;  in  1885  it  was 
£35,000,000;  and  in  1886  it  had  been 
reduced  to  £31,000,000.  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  a  fall  that  re- 
presents ;  and  £46,000,000  is  by  no 
means  a  high  value  for  the  crops  of  Ire- 
land in  average  years,  for  I  find  that 
some  years  ago  it  was  as  high  as 
£53,000,000.  The  Begistrar  General 
refers  to  the  total  value  of  live  stock 
in  the  same  years.  In  1881  it  was 
£50,000,000;  in  1885,  £43,000,000; 
and  in  1886,  £41,000,000.    Now,  Sir, 
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the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
gives  a  great  deal  of  information  in 
addition.  It  points  not  only  to  the  fall 
of  prices,  but  to  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  states  that  since 
1879  much  of  the  tenants'  capital  has 
disappeared ;  that  the  cost  of  cultivation 
has  fuso  greatly  increased.  It  states, 
further,  that  the  withdrawal  of  credit  by 
the  banks  and  others  has  left  the  farmers 
in  a  position  of  very  great  difficulty. 
That  that  is  the  condition  in  which  the 
tenants  find  themselves  placed  at  the 

S resent  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
oubt.  No  one  who  impartially  reads 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Boyal 
Commission — and  I  believe  there  are 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  who  desire  to  do  so^can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  from  these 
figures,  and  from  other  facts  borne  out 
and  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of 
almost  every  witness  examined  by  the 
Commission,  than  that  the  non-payment 
of  rent  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tenants 
are  really  unable  to  pay.  The  Com- 
missioners tell  us  that  whatever  combi- 
nations there  may  have  been  have  had 
their  source  and  encouragement  in  the 
fact  that  the  tenants  have  really  been 
unable  to  pay,  and  that  they  have  been 
driven  to  enter  into  combinations  be- 
cause they  had  no  other  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves.  There  is  one  para- 
graph in  the  Beport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners which  I  think  has  not  been  re- 
ferred to.  At  all  events,  if  it  has,  I 
should  like  to  refer  again  to  two  sen- 
tences contained  in  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners say — 

"It has  been  said  that  these  oombiiifttions 
only  exist  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  equi- 
table redactions  of  rent.  In  some  cases  that 
may  be  true,  and  the  refusal  of  some  landlords 
of  any  abatement  may  explain  much  that  has 
occurred;  but  the  eyidence  shows  that  those 
tenants  fanners,  who  have  joined  many  of  these 
combinations,  constituted  themselves  the  sole 
judges  of  what  is  an  equitable  rent.*' 

Well,  that  is  true,  under  the  Plan  of 
Campaign ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  true  that  in  September  last  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  brought  in  a  BiU,  under  which 
an  equitable  rent  would  not  have  been 
fixed  by  the  tenants  themselves,  but  by 
an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  he  was 
willing  to  submit  the  question.  It  is 
true,  as  is  stated  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Commission,  that  these  combinations 
exist,  and  that  the  Commissioners  re* 
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oommend  ihafc  they  should  be  put  down; 
but  what  is  piroposed  to  be  done  in  the 
case  of  those  landlords  whose  refusal 
to  g^nt  any  abatement  ''may  explain 
muoh  that  has  occurred."  It  seems  to 
me  altogether  hopeless  to  trust  to  the 
effect  of  any  apoeal  to  those  gentle- 
men. Everyone  knows — ^and  I  speak 
fiom  information  gained  by  oonver- 
■ations  with  both  Conservatives  and 
Liberals — that  there  are  a  certain  hand- 
ful of  landlords  in  Ireland  who  have 
never  acted  towards  their  tenants  as 
hon.  Oentlemen  opposite  are  in  the 
habit  of  acting  towards  theirs;  but 
who  have  been  systematically  rapacious 
and  unjust  towards  the  poor  people  who 
are  under  their  control.  No  one  can 
deny  that;  and  I  want  to  know,  when 
the  great  powers  of  this  Bill  are  granted 
under  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
of  this  country,  what  provision  is  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  land- 
lords, be  they  few  or  be  they  many, 
whose  rapacity  has  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  for  many  years  past,  and 
who  still  exist  to  cause  future  trouble, 
disorder,  and  crime?  In  1880  I  well 
recollect  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 
made  an  appeal  to  the  landlords  after 
the  Oompensation  for  Disturbances  Bill 
had  been  thrown  out.  What  was  the 
result  of  that  appeal  ?  It  was  addressed 
to  deaf  ears;  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. Evictions  were  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  increased ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, crime  also  increased,  not  with* 
standing  that  the  Bill  of  1881  was 
passed  to  check  it.  Only  last  autumn, 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Boesendide  (the  Marquess  of  Hartinfi;- 
ton)  also  made  a  similar  appeal.  No 
one  was  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
stronger  appeal  than  the  noble  Marquess. 
He  is  a  great  Irish  landlord  himself — 
the  greatest,  I  believe,  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  and  he  is  in  a  position  of  au- 
thority—I do  not  say  it  offensively— in 
connection  with  the  present  Government 
The  Government  take  his  advice,  and 
look  largely  for  support  to  his  great 
influence,  and  the  position  of  au- 
thority he  holds  with  many  hon. 
Members  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  With  all  the  weight  of  that 
authority,  he  made  an  appeal  last 
autumn  to  the  Irish  landlords,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  appeal  was  alto- 
gether disregarded,  ana  the  trouble 
which  arose  last  winter  in  Ireland  is 


almost  exclusively  due  to  the  perver- 
sity of  a  certain  number  of  landlords. 
What  is  really  wanted,  and  what 
might  really  settle  this  difficulty,  and  I 
believe  make  it  absolutely  unnecessary 
to  pass  the  ferocious  clauses  of  this 
terrible  Bill,  is  this— that  there  should 
be  really  a  fair  rent  as  it  was  intended, 
by  the  Act  of  1881  there  should  be. 
Let  me  quote  again  a  few  sentences — 
not  more  than  five  or  six — ^from  the 
well-known  evidence  of  Sir  Bedvers 
Buller  before  the  Boyal  Commission. 
I  know  that  much  of  it  has  been  quoted 
already.  I  am  not  going  to  weary  the 
House  by  reading  the  whole  of  it  over 
again ;  but  I  have  extracted  what  I  may 
call  aphorisms  worthy  of  being  printed 
in  letters  of  gold  from  the  evidence  of 
that  distinguished  officer.    He  says— 

"  My  view  of  the  ooantry  ii  this— that  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  meant  to  pay  their 
rents,  and  where  they  could  pay  they  did  pay 
them;  but  the  rents  have  been  too  high.  I 
do  think  that  they  are  too  high." 

Again,  he  proceeds  to  say— 

"  I  think  it  was  the  pressure  of  a  high  rent 
whidi  produced  the  agitation  and  consequent 
intimidation  against  the  payment  of  rent.  I 
think— and  I  feel  it  very  strongly— that  in  this 
part  of  the  eoantry  you  can  never  have  peace, 
unless  voa  create  some  legal  equipoise  or  legal 
equivalent  to  supply  the  want  of  freedom  of 
contract  which  now  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant." 

Again,  he  says — 

*'Yoa  have  got  a  very  ignorant  and  poor 
people,  and  the  law  should  look  after  them, 
instead  of  which  the  law  only  looks  after  the 
rich.    That,  at  least,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 


He  further  said — 

'*  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of 
Assessors  of  a  permanent  character  for  eadi 
county  or  district,  or  parts  of  one  or  mot« 
oounties,  which  should  have  power,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  a  landlord  or  tenant,  to  raise  or 
lower  rents,  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  and 
the  rents  paid  for  the  past  five  years." 

He  then  says  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  put  a  very  strong  coercive  power 
on  the  bad  landlord.  Hon.  Members 
must  recollect  that  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission have  testified  their  opinion 
as  to  the  inability  of  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rents,  although  there  is  not  one 
of  them  who  holds  the  opinions  I  do, 
or  is  in  any  sense  a  Nationalist.  Yet  all 
of  them,  except  one,  recommend  a  revi- 
sion of  the  judicial  rents.  A  Jheavy 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  Govern- 
ment,   if    they   take    the    course    of 
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denuding  tlietenants  of  all  means  of  com- 
bination, deprive  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  public,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  landlords, 
who  are  merciless  in  their  dealings  with 
their  tenants.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  in 
face  of  the  warning  we  have  derived  from 
past  experience  as  to  the  increase  of 
outrages  springing  from  evictions,  and 
in  face  of  the  solemn  warnings  given  to 
the  Boyal  Commission  by  Sir  Bedvers 
BuUer  and  the  advice  he  has  given,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will 
incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility  indeed. 
The  first  fruits  of  coercion  will  be  evic- 
tions ;  from  evictions  may  arise — I  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  case — murder,  treason, 
privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion.  That  is 
the  coarse  which  has  been  followed  in  Ire- 
land in  the  past,  and  I  deeply  fear  that 
the  same  course  will  be  followed  in  the 
future,  if  the  Government  persist  in  thoir 
present  policy.  Then  it  is  said  that 
a  Bill  has  been  introduced  which  pro- 
poses to  offer  a  remedy.  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  not  allowed,  in  opposing  the 
present  Bill,  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  measure ;  but  this  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  say — that  we  should 
most  unquestionably  be  wanting  in  our 
duty  if  we  allowed  a  permanent  Bill  of 
the  character  of  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  to  pass  into  law,  without 
providing,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
conclusive  safeguards  against  its  mis- 
application, and  for  the  protection  of 
the  tenants  against  excessive  rents.  As 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
the  provision  of  the  Belief  Bill  in  detail, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  so;  but  I 
want  to  point  out  what  would  be  the 
position  of  the  tenant,  supposing  even 
that  both  of  these  Bills  should  become 
law.  What  would  be  the  position  of  a 
tenant  who  is  under  a  legal  obligation  to 
pay  a  practically  unjust  rent,  and  whose 
position  is  such  that  he  cannot  obtain 
any  indulgence  from  his  landlord  ? 
Upon  that  point  I  only  propose  to  say  a 
few  words,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating what  the  position  of  the  tenant 
would  be  under  such  circumstances.  I 
am  taking  the  case  of  a  man  who  cannot 
pay — the  case  of  a  man  against  whom 
there  is  an  unjust  fixed  rent,  either 
judicial  or  otherwise — and  what  I  say 
in  regard  to  that  case  is  this — the 
proposals  which  I  have  heard  of  from 
the  Government  practically  give  the  ten- 
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ants  no  relief  at  all.  The  tenant  whose 
rent  exceeds  £50  a-year  cannot  possibly 
obtain  relief,  nor  can  he  get  relief  if  he 
has  means  in  his  power,  either  by  bor- 
rowing or  by  obtaining  assistance  from 
his  children  towards  the  payment  of  the 
rent,  or  from  any  other  source;  but 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  over 
these  preliminary  difficulties,  the  relief 
which  is  afforded  to  him  is  no  relief  at 
all.  It  is  not  suggested  that  his  rent 
should  be  lower,  and  all  the  wretched 
man  could  do  in  regard  to  any  proposal 
I  have  yet  heard  of  is  to  make  himself  a 
bankrupt  and  reduce  himself  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  serf.  He  is  then  obliged  to  come 
under  the  orders  of  a  Bankruptcy  Court, 
and  when  the  bankruptcy  has  been  con- 
cluded he  will  be  a  fortunate  man,  in- 
deed, if  he  is  reinstated  in  his  holding. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  confer  anything  as  a  right  upon 
this  unfortunate  man.  He  is  subject  to 
whatever  terms  may  be  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Judge,  and  in  many  cases  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  impose  such 
terms  as  the  landlord  may  think  fit 
to  suggest.  Now,  this  proposal  of  the 
Government,  which,  I  presume,  will 
come,  before  long,  under  the  notice  of 
this  House,  assuming  it  to  be  passsed 
in  its  absolute  integrity,  will,  I  affirm, 
speaking  as  a  lawyer,  upon  what  credit 
I  have  to  lose  for  legal  acumen,  be  abso- 
lutely worthless  as  a  protection.  It 
would  not  keep  one  man  on  his  holding 
by  right,  nor  would  it  secure  him  the 
slightest  abatement  of  his  rent ;  but  it 
would  leave  him  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  landlord,  qualified  by  such  terms 
as  the  County  Court  Judge  may  think 
fit  to  grant.  We  all  know  the  terms 
which  are  likely  to  beput  forward  when 
a  man  is  destitute.  When  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  turned  out  of  his  holding 
the  agent  would  appear  at  his  elbow 
day  after  day,  and  say — **  Why  don't 
you  purchase  ?  * '  That  has  been  attempted 
already,  and  there  is  the  strongest  proof 
of  it  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Commissioners.  Mr.  M'Carthy's 
evidence  has  been  quoted.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  read  it ;  but  I  will  summarize  it 
in  the  shortest  way.  I  am,  however, 
using  M'Carthy's  own  words  in  the  short 
summary  I  give.  He  stated  that  the 
operation  of  the  Act  has  been  hindered 
by  the  unwise  attempts  which  have  been 
made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  land 
agente  to  coerce  the  tenants  into  par- 
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ohasing  at  prices  which  the  Land  Com- 
missioners   consider    unfair,   and   that 
pressure  was  exercised  hy  telling  the 
tenant  that  he  must  either  sign  the  con- 
tract of  purchase  or  go  out.     What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  of  the  Q-overn- 
ment  ?  I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  their  in- 
tention— because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Ohief  Secretary,  speaking  at 
Ipswich,  denied  it — that  the  intention  of 
the  Government  is  in  any  way  to  force 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Purchase  Bill. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Government,  f  Cries  of 
''  Oh ! "]    I  am  speaking  now  of  Lord 
Ashbourne's   Act,  which  is  at  present 
in  force,  and  I  assert  that  the  real  effect 
of  this  Bill  will  be  to  force  the  tenant 
into  such  a  position  that  he  will  have  no 
alternative  between  going  out  on  the 
roadside,  or  purchasing  on  such  terms 
as  the  landlord  may  feel  inclined  to  give 
him.    It  is  not  only  coercion,  but  beg- 
gary for  the  Irish  tenant ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  British  taxpayer  is  concerned,  the 
effect  will  be  to  shuffle  off  upon  the 
shoulders  of  our  constituencies    rotten 
estates  in  Ireland  which  are  not  worth 
one-half  of  the  sum  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  them.    I  protest  against 
these  proposals,  because  I  am  confident 
the  result  will  be  a  large  and  heavy  loss 
to  the  British  taxpayer.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Ohief  Secretary   for   Ireland 
would  willinely  impose  that  burden  upon 
the  country ;  out  I  believe  that  many  per- 
sons behind  him  would  be  delighted  to 
do  so,  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
their  friends  thrust  out  of  the  position 
which  they  occupy  and  the  whole  burden 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  British 
taxpayer.    I  am  afraid  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  appreciate  the  full  effect 
of  their  proposals,   and  I  am  bound, 
as   a   lawyer,   to    assert— although    it 
may  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part 
to  do  so — that  there  is  no  protection 
whatever  in  this  Bill   for  the  honest 
tenant  who  cannot  really  pay  the  rent. 
The  protection  afforded   is  absolutely 
worthless,     and    I    am    satisfied    that 
it  will  be  proved  to  be  so  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  test.    I  therefore  feel 
it   my    duty    to    resist  this  Bill  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to    the    unfortunate 
people  of  Ireland,  where,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  so  much  misery  and 
destitution  prevailing.    I  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  invited  to  proceed  to  the 
Committee  sti^e  of  the  Bill|  as  wo  were 


invited  to  proceed  to  the  second  reading 
stage,  with  allusions  and  charges  such 
as  were  imported  in  the  earlier  debates, 
and  which  were  made  and  circulated  at 
a  most  admirably  chosen  time  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Farnell) 
and  other  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  below 
the  Gangway.     Now,  Sir,  I  remember 
that  substantially  the  same  charges  were 
made  in   1883  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  K 
Forster,  who  did  not  shelter  himself  be- 
hind The  Times  newspaper.   Mr.  Forster 
came  forward,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  charges ;  they 
were' denied,  and  two  years  afterwards 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Faddington  (Lord  Handolph  Churchill) 
entered  into  political  relations  with  the 
gentlemen  against  whom  the  charges 
were  made.    And  not  only  so,  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  himself  was  called 
into  coimcil  by    Lord  Carnarvon,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  doing  nothing 
wrong  in  associating  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber.   Much  as  I  differ  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  SouthFaddington, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  also,  I  know  them 
to  be  men  of  intelligence  and  honour, 
and  I  altogether  decline  to  accept  any 
of  those  statements  until  they  have  been 
completely  proved.    That  is  the  position 
which  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
hon.  Member  to  take  up.    But  let  me^ 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
every  word  of  these  charges  is  true — 
assuming  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
in  1882,  wrote  a  letter  which  was  most 
infamous  if  he  did  write  it,  and — hon. 
Gentlemen  I  hope  will  excuse  me  for 
using  this  hypothesis— that  hon.  Gentle* 
men  associated  in  1882  with  people  of  a 
murderous  character;   but  is  that  any 
reason  whyin  1887 — five  years  afterwards 
— the  House  should  pass  a  Bill  of  this 
ferocious  nature  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ?    I  feel  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  hon.  Members  who 
speak  upon  this  Bill  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity 01  saying  something  in  reference 
to  the  charges  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  used.    I  believe  it  is 
almost  unprecedented  in  Farliamentary 
history,  at  a  critical  stage  of  a  Bill,  at 
a  time  when  political  passion  runs  high, 
that    accusations   should   be    repeated 
which  were  made  three  years  ago,  and 
thrown  at  the  heads  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  either  upon  this  or  any  other  side 
of  the  House.    I  beg  to  enter  my  em- 
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fbatic  protest  against  such  a  course,  and 
hope  that  the  Oovemment,  upon  whom 
a  heavy  responsibility  lies,  will,  for  the 
sake  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the 
House,  undertake  that  the  charges 
shall  be  made  specifically,  and  that 
they  will  discountenance  proceedings 
which  I  think  wholly  unbecoming  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  the  House. 
I  have  now  stated  to  the  House  the 
general  reasons  which  induce  me  to  op- 
pose this  Bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  resist 
it  myself  by  any  resort  to  means  of 
obstruction;  but  although  I  may  not 
speak  again  against  it,  I  hope  that  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  do  so,  and  that 
they  will  not  cease  to  dwell  upon  the 
iniquity  of  the  proposals  now  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Govemment;  that  they 
will  not  cease  to  protest  against  the 
cruel  injustice  which  is  being  perpetrated 
against  the  Irish  people,  contrary,  I 
believe,  to  many  of  the  pledges  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  gave  at  the  last  Elec- 
tion, in  forcing  this  Bill  upon  Ireland 
against  the  wishes  alike  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  (Bradford, 
Central ),  in  rising  to  second  the  Amend- 
ment, said,  he  was  anxious  to  ask  the 
House  to  pause,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther with  this  Bill,  until  the  Government 
were  able  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
policy  with  which  they  proposed  to  ac- 
company coercion.  Since  the  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time  they  had  had  im- 
portant developments  of  the  Government 
policy  *'  elsetrhere,"  and  they  were  able 
to  see  how  their  remedial  measure  was 
likely  to  be  received  by  their  own  sup- 
porters. One-half  of  that  measure  could 
not  pass  in  its  present  form ;  it  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  landlords  and  tenants 
of  Ireland;  and  it  was  certain  that  it 
would  not  be  passed  in  its  entirety  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  He  asked  the 
House,  therefore,  to  wait  until  it  saw 
what  would  be  the  substitute  for  the 
remedial  measure  of  the  Government. 
The  measure  before  the  House  was 
originally  propounded  mainly  as  a  Bill 
to  prevent  crime  ;  but  as  the  discussion 
went  on  further  important  objects  were 
revealed.  The  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  in  a  very  menacing  speech, 
told  the  country  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  put  down  the  revolutionary 
Party,  and  that  until  we  put  down  that 
Party  it  was  absolutely  impossible  finally 
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to  deal  with  the  agrarian  question,  or 
even  to  think  of  giving  to  Ireland  that 
small  modicum  of  self-government  which 
he  would  be  willing  to  grant.  Again, 
only  a  few  days  ago  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Prime  Minister  (the  Mar- 
quess  of  Salisbury)  had  distinctly  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  put  down  combinations  by  tenants ; 
and  he  had  gone  on  to  say  that  unless 
the  l3!ouse  of  Lords  and  the  Govemment 

Eassed  some  remedial  measure  it  would 
e  totally  impossible  to  expect  the  coun- 
try to  accept  a  Bill  intended  to  put 
down  combinations  among  tenants.  The 
ground  upon  which  this  Coercion  Bill 
was  based  was  the  prevalence  of  crime 
in  Ireland  ;  but,  putting  aside  agrarian 
offences,  at  no  time  had  Ireland  been  so 
free  from  crime  as  she  was  at  present. 
Was  there  any  hope  of  putting  down 
agrarian  crime  by  means  of  a  purely 
coercive  measure?  The  experience  of 
the  last  86  years  showed  that  coercive 
measures,  unless  coupled  with  full  re- 
medial measures,  had  no  effect  upon 
agrarian  crime.  Then,  again,  expe- 
rience showed  that  agrarian  crime  had 
very  little  relation  with  political  agita- 
tion. Thus,  during  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  during  O'ConnelPs  agitation  in 
favour  of  Kepeal,  there  had  been  very 
little  agrarian  crime.  Indeed,  it  had 
been  said  at  those  times  that  the  total 
absence  of  crime  was  a  most  serious 
symptom.  The  fact  was  that  agrarian 
crime  had  its  origin  in  a  totally  diffe- 
rent state  of  things,  such  as  in  eco- 
nomic causes,  in  bad  seasons,  and  in 
times  of  gi*eat  agricultural  depression 
from  low  prices  or  otherwise,  when 
harsh  and  ignorant  landlords  exacted 
the  uttermost  farthing  of  rent  that 
they  could  squeeze  out  of  their  tenants 
— these  were  the  causes  which  brought 
the  people  to  despair  and  crime.  In 
1833,  when  the  great  tithe  war  was  going 
on,  there  was  a  g^eat  deal  of  agrarian 
crime.  At  that  time,  in  the  middle  of 
the  discussions  on  coercion.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  writing  to  his  brother,  said — 

**  By  what  sweeping  majorities  this  reformed 
Uouse  of  Commons  is  passing  the  most  violent 
Coercion  Bill  ever  passed  into  law!  It  is  a 
real  (our  deforce;  but  then  it  wiU  be  followed 
by  remedial  measures.  There  is  this  difference 
between  oar  case  and  that  of  the  Mettemich 
and  the  Pope.  We  ooeroe  as  thev  do,  but  we 
redress  grievances  as  they  do  not. 

['<Hear,  hear!'']    An  hon.    Member 
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opposite  cheered  that.  No  doubt  the 
hon.  Member  thought,  as  Lord  Falmer- 
ston  didy  that  the  remedial  measure  was 
very  satisfactory.  But  he  might  per- 
haps remind  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
House  of  Lords  threw  out  the  remedial 
measures.  There  was,  therefore,  little 
difference  between  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Metternich  and  the 
Pope.  It  was  quite  possible  that,  fol- 
lowing the  same  analogy,  the  present 
House  of  Lords  might  not  pass  a  re- 
medial measure  at  this  moment  which 
would  be  satisfactory  or  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  the  coercion  measure ;  and  the 
following  year  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  obliged  to  report  to  the 
Home  Secretary  of  the  day  that  agra- 
rian crime  had  greatly  increased  in  Ire- 
land. The  same  thing  had  happened 
when  extreme  coercive  measures  had 
been  again  resorted  to.  The  passing  of 
the  Coercion  Bill  in  1833  was  followed 
by  an  increase  in  crime  from  17,000  to 
21,000  in  the  following  year ;  and  it  was 
not  until  Lord  Melbourne,  two  years  later, 
adopted  a  different  policy — that  of  substi- 
tuting remedial  measures  altogether  for 
coercion — that  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland 
began  to  diminish.  Lord  Melbourne, 
speaking  in  1837,  alluding  to  the  change 
of  policy  with  regard  to  that  country 
which  he  had  brought  about,  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  coercion,  because 
the  odium  and  the  obloquy  which  it 
brought  upon  the  Government  fatally 
weakened  the  power  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  preserving  law  and  order.  Later, 
again,  agrarian  crime  enormously  in- 
creased aiter  the  potato  famine  of  1846 ; 
and  coercion  was  again  in  1847  resorted 
to;  but  it  did  not  succeed  in  putting 
down  crime.  Grime  increased  under  it 
from  32,000  in  1847,  to  40,000  in  1848, 
and  it  was  not  till  favourable  seasons 
returned  that  agrarian  crime  diminished. 
Oominff  later  to  1881,  when  the  la- 
mented Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  very 
seyere  Coercion  Act,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  remedial  measure,  Mr.  Forster 
told  ti^e  House  of  Commons  that  the  Bill 
would  be  directed  against  village  ruffians, 
and  not  against  political  agitators.  In 
spite  of  that  Act,  agrarian  crime  in- 
creased. He  believed  that  the  reason  why 
the  Land  Act  failed  to  stop  agrarian  crime 
was  that  a  great  number  of  the  Irish 
tenants  were  encumbered  by  arrears,  and 
opnld  not  go  into  the  Land  Court.    In 
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the  following  year  a  remedial  measure 
was  passed  dealing  with  arrears,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  Coercion  Act  was 
passed  through  the  House.  The  smaller 
tenants  were  relieved.  His  firm  and 
confident  belief  was  that  the  reduction 
of  crime  after  1882  was  not  due  to  the 
Coercion  Act  of  that  year,  but  to  the  re- 
medial measures  of  that  year — namely, 
the  Arrears  Act,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  there  was  some  increase  of 
agrarian  crime  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
was  not  serious.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  : 
Hear,  hear !]  It  was  not  serious  as  com- 
pared with  past  times.  He  agreed  that 
it  was  and  should  be  the  object  of  them 
all  to  get  that  agrarian  crime  reduced 
within  the  narrowest  proportions.  That 
would  not  be  done  by  coercive  measures; 
but  only  by  remedial  measures  carried 
out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  re- 
medial policy  of  the  Government  could 
be  divided  into  two  main  parts ;  the  first 
being  that  which  related  to  the  lease- 
holders, which  had  given  satisfaction 
throughout  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  reflection  upon  Parliament  and  a 
great  pity  that  the  Bill  giving  lease- 
holders the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  was 
not  passed  long  ago.  The  other  half  of 
the  remedial  policy  of  the  Government 
was  not  so  satisfactory.  In  fact  it  had 
given  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  class 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  relief 
intended  by  that  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  coidd  only  be  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court;  and,  looking  broadly  at  that 
policy,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd 
and  altogether  out  of  relation  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  people.  It  had  been 
scouted  equally  by  landlords  and  by  ten- 
ants. If  he  were  a  landlord,  he  should 
be  more  frightened  at  that  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  than  at  any 
measure  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tenants  were  not 
contented.  He  believed  it  was  generally 
feared  throughout  Ireland  that  that 
poHoy,  if  carried  out,  might  have  the 
effect  of  demoralizing  the  smaller  ten- 
ants, while  it  might  not  give  a  remedy 
to  the  better  class  of  tenants,  who  would 
not  like  to  allow  themselves  to  be  made 
bankrupts,  when  perhaps  they  had  some 
savings  left  in  the  savings'  banks.  He 
confidently  believed  that  the  measure 
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could  not  pass  into  law,  and  that  it  must 
be  radically  changed.  It  was,  in  his  view, 
incapable  of  amendment,  and  the  Q-o- 
vernment  must  substitute  for  it  some 
other  and  totally  different  remedial  policy. 
One  of  the  first  clauses  which  they  would 
have  to  consider  in  Committee  on  the  Bill 
was  Clause  2,  giving  greater  power 
against  combinations  of  tenants,  with- 
drawing  such  cases  for  the  first  time 
from  juries  and  putting  them  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Resident  Magistrates, 
who  were  merely  the  creatures  of  the 
Goyernment.  He  asked  the  House 
whether  it  was  reasonable  or  right 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss the  clause  until  they  had  the  full 
policy  of  the  Goyernment  before  them 
in  the  shape  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  woula  pass  the  remedial  Bill.  The 
dause  would  put  great  power  into  the 
bands  of  the  landlords,  and  he  feared 
its  adoption  would  induce  the  House  of 
Lords  rather  to  fayour  the  interests  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  landlords 
than  to  generously  deal  with  the  reason- 
able demands  of  the  Irish  tenants.  Un- 
fortunately, the  history  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  regard  to  remedial  legislation 
for  Ireland  bad  not  been  satisfactory  in 
the  past.  Time  after  time  oyer  a  long 
period  it  had  thrown  out  important  mea- 
sures dealing  with  the  Irish  Land  Ques- 
tion, and  bardly  a  measure  of  the  kind 
bad  oyer  come  before  it  which  it  had  not 
seriously  injured.  A  g^eat  deal  of  the 
agrarian  trY>uble  which  bad  occurred  in 
Ireland  had  been  due  to  the  successiye 
actions  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  those 
agrarian  Bills.  When  one  looked  at  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Irish  Questions  one  was  not  altogether 
surprised.  They  had  been  leayened  and 
prejudiced  by  that  infusion  of  Irish  Peers 
who  looked  at  those  questions  only  from 
one  point  of  yiew.  Kemedial  measures 
of  an  agrarian  kind  for  Ireland  ought 
not  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  alone  were  the  means  of  ascertain- 
inff  the  real  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people  through  their  Bepresenta- 
tiyes.  If  they  passed  the  coerciye  clauses 
before  the  Lords  considered  their  re- 
medies, what  hope  could  there  be  that 
they  would  produce  an  effeotiye  remedy? 
If  the  measure,  when  it  came  down  into 
that  House,  was  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  yiows  of  the  Irish  people,  what 
hope  had  they  that  the  Lords  would 
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accept  their  Amendments?  The  only 
security  they  could  possibly  haye  that 
the  remedial  measure  would  be  sufficient 
and  satisfactory,  was  by  refusing  coer- 
cion till  a  measure  that  was  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
this  object,  he  asked  the  House  to  re- 
frain from  going  into*  Committee  until 
they  knew  what  form  the  remedy  would 
take.  He  would  only  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  utterances  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  ''another  place"  showed  an  utter 
misconception  and  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  position  and  desires  of  the  Irish 
tenants ;  and  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  principle  on  which  the  Land  Act  of 
188 1  was  passed,  and  on  which  an  amend- 
ment and  readjustment  of  the  judicial 
rents  was  now  demanded.  Speaking  in 
''  another  place,''  Lord  Salisbury  said — 

''It  is  the  landlord's  right  to  get  his  rent  as 
long  as  the  tenant  can  pay  ;  it  is  the  landlord's 
right  to  change  the  tenant  if  he  can  find  a 
tenant  who  oan  derive  bettor  prodace  from  the 
farm.  As  long  as  he  restricts  himself  within 
these  two  rights,  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  being 
harsh  and  unreasonable." 

He  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefeyre)  entirely  denied 
this  yiew  of  the  landlord's  position.  It 
was  founded  on  an  entire  misconception 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  That  Act  es- 
tablished and  recognized  a  dual  owner- 
ship in  the  land ;  it  gaye  legal  sanction 
to  the  tenant's  interest,  and  put  his  right 
on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the 
landlord.  Nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
this— that,  from  the  point  of  yiew  of 
equity  and  justice,  the  landlords  in  Ire* 
land  were  not  justified  in  insisting  upon 
their  rights  to  the  total  extinction  of  the 
tenants'  interest  and  property  in  their 
holdings.  If,  since  the  Land  Act  was 
passed  and  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed, 
an  entire  change  had  occurred  in  the 
conditions — if  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce had  fallen  so  that  the  continuation 
of  the  same  rent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
15  years  inyoWed  the  total  extinction  of 
the  tenants'  interest  and  reduced  them 
to  the  position  of  tenants  at  a  rack- 
rent — then  eyery  principle  of  justice 
required  a  reyision  of  the  terms  of 
the  Land  Act.  He  would  urge  the 
House,  then,  not  to  part  with  its  con- 
trol oyer  this  question,  not  to  pass  this 
tremendous  weapon  to  put  down  combi- 
nations, until  it  was  satisfied  that  a  re- 
medial measure  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose and  adequate  to  proyide  a  remedy^ 
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against  agrarian  crime  was  laid  before 
it.  In  condusion,  he  would  ask  the 
Honse  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  whom  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site would  admit  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  who  had  probably  more  ex- 
perience of  Coercion  Bills  than  any  man 
in  his  generation.  Speaking  in  1833,  on 
Lord  Grey's  (Coercion  Bill,  he  said — 

"He  had  always  dreaded  measures  of  coer- 
cion, for  he  feared  that,  while  their  effect  for 
good  would  be  temporary,  they  would  leave 
behind  them  a  rankling  wouna  of  which  the 
soreness  would  belong  felt.  There  was  a  great 
risk  that  coercive  measures  would  relax  the 
energy  of  the  ordinary  law,  and  widen  the 
breach  between  the  richer  classes,  for  whose 
protection  they  were  framed,  and  the  poorer 
classes,  for  whose  punishment  they  were  in- 
tended.'* 

There  never  had  been  a  Coercion  Bill  of 
which  it  could  be  more  truly  said  than 
this — that  it  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rich  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  poor.  By  keeping  their 
hands  clean  now  they  might  oDtain  from 
the  House  of  Lords  possibly  a  more 
satisfactory  remedial  measure  than  was 
now  before  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  passed  the  Coercion  Bill  in  its  pre- 
sent shape — and  passed  it  before  the 
other  House  had  determined  what  the 
final  shape  of  the  remedial  measure 
would  be — his  confident  belief  was  that 
that  remedial  measure  would  turn  out 
to  be  a  nullity  and  a  sham;  whereas 
the  Coercion  Bill  would  be  one  of  the 
harshest  and  most  severe  and  compre- 
hensive  that  had  ever  been  passed 
through  Parliament.  He  begged  to 
second  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dum- 
fries. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '"That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further  with  a 
measure  for  strengthenmg  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  Uie  other  House  of  Parliament," — (Jlfr. 
£.  r.  Beid,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  chief  8E0RETAEY  fob  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfottr)  (Manchester, 
E.)  said,  no  one  who  carried  his  recol- 


lection back  to  the  four  weeks  of  pro« 
longed  debate  that  had  already  taken 
place  on  the  broad  principles  of  this  Bill 
would  be  surprised  at  the  signs  of  weari- 
ness and  slackness  that  prevailed  in  the 
House,  and  those  signs  were  not  con- 
fined to  one  portion  of  the  House,  for 
they  were  as  obvious  on  the  Benches 
below  the  Gangway  opposite  as  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Will  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man give  me  the  opportunity  of  stating 
why  there  are  not  so  many  Irish  Mem- 
bers sitting  here  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions ?  They  are  not  in  their  places 
because  they  are  at  the  present  time  ad- 
dressing meetings  being  held  through- 
out England  to  protest  against  this  very 
Bill  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR,  continuing, 
said,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
for  any  Member  of  the  Government  to 
enter  again  upon  the  well-worn  path  of 
this  debate ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
hardly  consistent  with  the  courtesy  due 
to  the  position  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
brought  forward  this  Amendment,  and 
to  the  moderation  which  characterized 
their  remarks,  if  he  did  not  rise  to  reply. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid)  who  had  brought  forward  the 
Motion  expressed  the  hope  that  the  sub- 
jects of  acute  controversy  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing would  not  be  revived.  He  joined 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
in  that  hope ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  scarcely,  in  some  re- 
marks that  he  made,  taken  the  course 
best  calculated  to  realize  his  hope. 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,^ 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  he  should 
do  nothing  which  could  justify  any  hon. 
Gentleman  in  prolonging  a  debate  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  had  al- 
ready proceeded  long  enough.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Central 
Bradford  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  given 
the  House  an  historical  disquisition  with 
a  view  of  showing  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  putting  down  crime  was  by 
means  of  remedial  legislation.  But  after 
the  Land  Bill  of  1860 — which  was  de- 
scribed as  a  Landlords'  Bill — though  it 
merely  applied  to  Ireland  principles  re- 
cognized in  most  civilized  countries  of 
the  world — Ireland  was  freer  from  agra- 
rian crime  than  at  any  time  since  Returns 
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of  agrarian  crime  bad  been  prepared.  In 
1865,  before  tbe  remedial  legislation  of 
tbe  Liberal  Party,  before  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  and  tbe  Land  Act  of  1881,  tbe 
total  number  of  agrarian  crimes  was  86 
— a  figure  lower  tban  tbe  difference  be- 
tween tbe  agrarian  crimes  of  1885  and 
1886,  which  was  described  as  inappre- 
ciable. He  bad  already  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  the  House  that  tbe  Beturns 
of  agrarian  crime  were  so  made  out  that 
many  crimes  whicb  bad  reference  to  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  whicb 
were  of  a  nature  aimed  at  by  this  Bill, 
nevertheless  did  not  appear  in  the  Be- 
turns, as  tbe  police  did  not  deem  them  to 
come  within  tbe  category  of  ''agrarian  " 
offences.  Thus  midnight  raids  for  arms 
would  not,  in  all  cases,  be  described  as 
agrarian. 

Mb.  EDWARD  HAERINQTON 
(Kerry,  W.)  said,  tbey  would  come 
under  tbe  bead  of  *'  attacks  on  dwell- 
ing-bouses." 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOITB  said,  tbey  might 
or  they  might  not.  But  last  year  there 
were  72  cases  of  firing  into  dwelling- 
bouses,  and  of  these  only  43  were  put 
down  as  agrarian,  and  there  were  402 
oases  of  malicious  injury  to  property, 
and  only  150  were  classed  as  agrarian. 

Mb.  ED  ward  HARRINGTON  said, 
this  was  due  to  tbe  Belfast  riots. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  the  Bel- 
fast riots  might  possibly  account  for 
some  of  the  cases  that  were  not  classed 
as  agrarian.  Then  there  were  165  cases 
of  killing,  cutting,  and  maiming  cattle, 
and  only  73  were  classed  as  agrarian. 
He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  there 
were  certain  classes  of  offences  whicb 
were  connected  with  tbe  state  of  the 
country  and  wbicb  were  not  classed  as 
agrarian  crime. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Will  tbe 
rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  inform  tbe  House 
on  what  principle  tbe  police  classed  an 
offence  as  agrarian?  Tbis  is  a  very 
important  point. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  the  police 
only  returned  an  offence  as  agrarian 
wbere  they  could  trace  a  close  connection 
between  it  and  matters  witb  regard  to 
land.  Therefore,  offences  wbicb  arose 
out  of  tbe  disturbed  condition  of  tbe 
country  were  not  classed  as  agrarian. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  how  tbe  police 
had,  for  instance,  classified  the  murder 
of  Ourtin,  which  bad  no  connection  with 
the  agrarian  question  ? 
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Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  be  was 
not  quite  sure,  but  be  did  not  think  this 
had  been  set  down  as  agrarian.  This 
be  knew,  however — that  the  lamentable 
case  to  whicb  be  alluded  on  Friday, 
where  two  unfortunate  girls  were  shot  in 
a  raid  for  arms,  was  not  classed  as  agra« 
rian  crime,  and  yet  that  was  as  much  due 
to  agrarian  discontent  as  if  it  bad  been 
the  result  of  a  most  cruel  eviction.  This 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  study- 
ing the  Returns  of  agrarian  crime.  He 
also  desired  to  point  out  that,  as  he 
read  tbe  figures,  tbe  increase  of  the 
ordinary  serious  crime  throughout  Ire- 
land, excluding  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, was  at  least  as  great  in  proportion 
as  the  increase  of  agrarian  crime.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Member  who  moved  the 
Amendment  attacked  the  Irish  landlords 
in  very  severe  terms.  [Mr.  R.  T.  Rbid  : 
Not  all.]  Well,  he  had  attacked  a  large 
and  important  section  of  them.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Member  declared  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  landlords  to 
reduce  the  rents  of  their  tenants  in  pre- 
cise proportion  to  the  fall  in  prices,  and 
to  other  circumstances  affecting  the  value 
of  the  land  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  was 
his  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour's)  opinion  also 
that  that  was  the  duty  of  Irish  land- 
lords ;  but  it  did  not  He  in  the  mouths 
of  bon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  declare 
that  it  was  their  duty,  for  in  1881  the 
Party  opposite  deliberately  turned  the 
landlords  into  rent-chargers  and  mort- 
gagees, and  consequently  it  did  not  be- 
come Members  of  that  Party  to  say  to 
tbe  landlords — ''You  ought  to  act  as  if 
we  had  never  limited  your  immemorial 
rights."  Of  course,  he  was  not  to  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  landlords 
ought  to  act  up  to  tbe  strict  letter  of  the 
ri^^ts  conferred  upon  them  in  1881. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  every 
Irish  landlord  would  be  acting  rightly 
and  wisely  for  himself,  his  order,  his 
tenantry,  Ireland  and  tbe  Empire,  if 
he  were  to  revise  in  a  generous  spirit 
and  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
time  his  contracts  with  his  tenants,  even 
if  those  contracts  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  right  bon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. The  bon.  and  learned  Member 
asked — "  What  is  to  be  done  when  by 
this  Coercion  Bill  you  will  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  landlord  these  immense 
powers  for  the  enforcement  of  his  rent  ?  " 
But  what  ''immense  powers"  did  tbe 
Bill  give  ?    At  the  most  it  would  enc^ble 
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the  landlord  to  use  those  legal  powers 
which  the  Party  opposite  had  them- 
selyes  conferred  upon  him.  Was  that 
80  monstrous  a  result  of  legislation 
that  Ihey  ought  to  shrink  from  it 
with  horror?  That  the  Oovemment 
earnestly  desired  to  prevent  anything  in 
the  nature  of  harsh  eviction  was  amply 
proved  hy  the  legislation  which  they 
had  introduced  in  ''another  place." 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  that 
there  were  at  present  two!  checks  upon 
landlords— namely,  publicity  and  Boy- 
cotting. In  reference  to  the  first  of 
these,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
appeared  to  suppose  that,  under  the 
Land  Bill  of  the  Gbvemment,  a  landlord 
irould  be  able  to  evict  his  tenants  with- 
out any  publicity  at  all — without  the 
presence  of  those  immense  crowds  of 
excited  peoplewhich  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  deemed  so  valuable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tenants'  interests.  But 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  in 
error.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  a  land- 
lord would  be  able  to  turn  a  tenant  into 
a  caretaker  without  any  parade ;  but  if 
he  should  wish  to  evict  the  tenant,  to 
turn  him  out  of  his  holding  on  to  the 
wayside,  the  same  concourse  of  people 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sembling, and,  as  now,  the  services  of 
the  police  might  unhappily  be  required. 
Thus,  all  those  '^  tragic  circumstances  " 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
thought  so  valuable  would  continue  to 
remain  part  of  the  ordinary  procedure 
at  evictions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  declared  that  eviction  was  the 
cause  of  crime,  and  argued  that,  because 
in  counties  where  the  number  of  evic- 
tions was  highest  the  number  of  crimes 
was  also  highest,  the  evictions  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  crimes.  He  did  not 
deny  that  in  certain  cases  evictions  might 
result  in  crime;  but  he  asserted  most 
emphatically  that  intimidation,  and  some 
of  those  combinations  which  met  with  so 
much  favour  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  were  the  causes  of  eviction. 
Over  and  over  again  it  happened  that 
where  a  settlement  would  otherwise  be 
come  to  between  landlord  and  tenant  on 
amicable  terms,  the  organization  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  defended 
stepped  in  and  said  that  the  settlement 
must  not  take  place,  and  thus  deprived 
the  landlord  of  every  means  of  exacting 
the  smallest  fraction  or  fragment  of  his 


legal  rights,  excepting  by  the  extreme 
method  of  eviction. 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  (Fermanagh,  N.) 
asked  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  to  give  a  single  in- 
stance of  such  action  on  the  part  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  referred  ? 
ICries  o/ '*  Order ! "] 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  the  Ques- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to  be 
an  argument  in  the  guise  of  a  Ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  wished  to  say  that 
if  any  organization  interfered  to  prevent 
a  man  from  paying  an  honest  rent,  he 
was  sure  it  would  have  no  sympathy 
from  him. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  that  he 
knew  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  no  sympathy  with  crime;  but  he 
thought  that  the  policy  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  recommended  would 
have  the  effect  of  fostering  that  very 
crime  which  he  desired  to  see  repressed. 
He  now  came  to  the  second  check  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
— namely.  Boycotting.  What  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  the  Amendment 
and  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  except  that  he  regarded  Boy- 
cotting as  a  very  good  method  by  which 
to  remove  any  harshness  which  might 
exist  in  connection  with  the  working  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act  ?  What  other  con- 
clusion could  be  drawn  except  that  he 
preferred  that  this  monstrous  and  iniqui- 
tous system  of  Boycotting — this  system, 
of  punishment  inflicted  by  an  irrespon- 
sible tribunal  on  innocent  men  and 
women— should  go  on  rather  than  that 
the  landlord  should  be  put  in  a  position 
to  exercise  those  legal  rights  which  the 
legislation  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  had  conferred  upon  him? 
He  now  came  to  the  consideration  of  the 
specific  grievance  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  alleged  that  the  Irish 
people  had.  This  grievance  was  that 
the  judicial  rents  fixed  before  1883  were 
between  12  and  14  per  cent  too  high. 
That  was  the  grievance  which  ought,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, to  induce  the  Government  to  allow 
intimidation.  Boycotting,  outrage,  and 
crime  to  go  on  unchecked.  Could  there 
be  a  more  extravagant  notion  ?  The 
extent  of  the  grievance  was  that  the 
judicial  rents  fixed  during  1881,  1882, 
1883|  and  perhaps  1884  ought  to  be 
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reyised.    It  seemed  to  bim  that  the  posi- 
tion was  absurd  wben  viewed  in    tbe 
ligbt    thrown    upon    it    by    statistics. 
There  had  been  1,102  evictions  for  non- 
payment of  rent  in  the  six  months  end- 
ing on  the  3 1st  of  March  last.      In  only 
254  of  these  cases  had  judicial    rents 
been  fixed.     In  the  remaining  848  cases 
judicial   rents    had    never    even    been 
applied  for.  [An  Irish  Member  :  Lease- 
holders.]    No ;    they  could  not  make 
them    out    to    be     leaseholders — there 
might  be  here  and  there  one.      The 
great  majority  of  those  848  might  have 
stayed  their  evictions  if  they  had  applied 
to  the  Land  Court  for  fair  rents  to  be 
fixed.     Why  did  they  not  do  so  ?     [An 
hon.  Member:  Arrears.]     They  might 
have  applied  to  the  Lana  Court  and  had 
the  evictions  stayed  till  the  Court  had 
settled  the  rent.     Was  not  that  a  con- 
clusive proof  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  his  way,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  carried  out  that  policy 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  they  were  incurring  a  grave  respon- 
sibility by  not  carrying  out,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  tenantry  would  not  be 
remedied,  except  to  a  small  and  even  in- 
finitesimal amount  ?  Compare  the  tender 
mercies  of  Gentlemen  opposite  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government.    They  had 
occupied  themselves  in  denouncing  the 
Land  Bill  brought  forward  in  ''another 
place."  He  was  not  going  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of    that    Bill.     But  it    was 
framed  by  the  Government    in   a  far 
larger  and    more    liberal    spirit    than 
appeared  to  animate  the  breasts  of  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  its  benefits  would 
not  be  confined  to  an  insignificant  frac- 
tion of  the  Irish  tenantry.     The  Govern- 
ment did  not  simply  desire  to  prevent 
harsh  and  improper  evictions  in  those 
cases  in  which  judicial  rents  had  been 
fixed  before  1885,  but  approached  the 
question  in  a  larger  spirit.     He  was  not 
going  to  pronounce  an  opinion  whether 
the  clauses  of  that  Bill,  especially  the 
Belief  Clauses,  were  or  were  not  unwork- 
able.    He  did  not  deny  their  extreme 
complexity.      The    framing    of    those 
clauses  was  a  matter  of  great  difGlculty 
and  anxiety  to  the  Government,  and  to 
deal  with  the  question  at  all  would  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  any  Government.     But 
the  reason  was  that  the  land  system  of 
Ireland    had    been   so     tinkered    and 
boggled  by  the  Party  opposite  that  it  was 
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ina  stateof  hopelessand  inextricable  con- 
fusion. That  wonderful  system  of  1 88 1 , 
which  was  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land, had  now  so  utterly  and  hopelessly 
broken  down  at  the  first  strain  put  upon 
it,  that  the  difficulties  of  a  Government 
which  attempted  to  reform  it  were  almost 
greater  than  the  ingenuity  of  man  could 
overcome.  That  alone  was  the  cause 
of  any  objections  which  might  be  raised 
by  Gentlemen  opposite  to  these  par- 
ticular clauses  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Amendment  ?  It  was  that 
the  House  declined  to  proceed  further 
with  a  measure  for  strengthening  the 
Criminal  Law  untQ  it  bad  seen  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Bill  introduced  into  the 
other  House.  But  had  not  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  themselves  that  before  the 
Crimes  Bill  left  that  House  the  House 
should  see  the  measure  before  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Was  that  not  enough  ? 
ICriM  of  "No!"]  Why  was  it  not 
enough  ?  It  was  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  meant  to  delay  the  passing  of 
the  Crimes  Bill  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  for  that  end  he  could  not 
conceive  a  more  ingenious  plan  than  the 
one  proposed.  The  House  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  rejecting  the  Land 
Bill  on  the  third  reading  if  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  form  in  which  it 
left  the  House  of  Lords.  But  it  was 
not  enough.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  Crimes  Bill  should  be  thrown  out  if 
the  Land  Bill  were  not  satisfactory,  but 
that  it  should  be  strangled  by  excessive 
debate  if  the  Land  Bill  were  satisfactory. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  never  tired  of 
imputing  sinister  motives  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  right  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  John  Morley),  before  the 
Land  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  said  that  their  object  was  to 
exact  unjust  rents  from  the  tenants. 
The  accusation  had  ceased  even  to  be 
plausible  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that 
the  Crimes  Bill  was  intended  to  compel 
the  Irish  tenants  to  pay  excessive  rents, 
Mr.  B.  T.  BEID  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  at  Ipswich  he  had  distinctly 
disclaimed  making  such  an  imputation. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the 
assurances  of  Gentlemen  opposite. 
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Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOITB  said,  he  ea- 
tirely  accepted  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  statement;  but  he  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  hon.  Members 
could  go  on  talking  about  Bills  which 
they  had  never  seen.  They  had  dis- 
cussed the  Grimes  Bill  before  they  had 
seen  it,  and  their  criticisms  had  been 
refuted  by  the  event ;  and  now  they  had 
been  discussing  a  Land  Purchase  Bill 
which  was  not  even  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
following  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian,  was  now  imputing  to  the 
Government  the  monstrous  intention  of 
passing  the  Grimes  Bill  in  order  to  com- 
pel Irish  tenants  to  pay  more  for  their 
Land  than  it  was  worth.  How  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  know  what  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  was  to  be  ?  By  what  gift 
of  prophecy  did  he  know  the  provisions  of 
a  Bill  which  was  still  in  emoryo  ?  The 
Government  could  not  accede  to  this 
Amendment,  which  was  obviously  in- 
tended to  delay  the  Bill.  They  denied, 
and  had  always -denied,  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  Bill  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
was  a  Bill  to  put  down  crime,  and  crime 
could  not  wait  to  bo  put  down  until  they 
had  a  Bill  with  regard  to  Irish  land.  It 
was  not  conflicts  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  which  they  desired  to  interfere, 
it  was  not  combinations  they  desired  to 
crush ;  but  it  was  crime  which  would  be 
tolerated  in  no  other  country  on  the 
earth,  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  Ireland,  and  which  the  Government, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  did  not  mean  to 
tolerate  24  hours  longer  than  the  Forms 
of  this  House  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian)  said,  he  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  entering  into  the  debate  as 
regards  the  polemical  considerations 
with  which  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  naturally  bristled,  although 
if  he  did  he  would  be  compelled  to  meet 
many  of  the  allegations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  a  direct  negative ;  but 
with  reference  to  what  he  might  call  the 
parenthetical  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  when  he  was  speak- 
ing of  agrarian  crime,  it  would  be  of 
great  use  to  the  House  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  favour  them  with  some 
Memorandum  containing  information  as 
to  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which 
agrarian  crime  was  distinguished  by  the 


police  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  blaming 
the  police ;  but  this  information  would 
guide  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
There  was  another  question  arising 
directly  out  of  a  statement  which  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  have  made  outside  the  walls  of  the 
House.  The  statement  was  thus  re- 
ported— 

''In  1870,  when  Mr.  Glndstono  brought  ia 
his  Coercion  Bill,  if  a  hand  of  30  men  went 
about  posting  up  threatening  notices  threaten- 
ing some  man  with  outrage  and  Boycotting  if 
he  carried  out  one  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life,  the  30  men  who  did  that  counted  as  30 
offences.    Now  they  are  counted  as  one." 

That  statement  must  have  been  in  some 
sense  true  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  have  made  it.  He  understood 
that  by  the  changes  which  had  been 
made,  comparisons  of  figures  between  that 
period  and  the  present  were  entirely 
vitiated.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  kind  enough  to  let  the  House  have  a 
distinct  account  in  the  form  of  a  Memo- 
randum of  any  change  in  the  method  of 
reckoning  agrarian  offences  since  any 
date  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
it  convenient  to  fix,  in  order  that  they 
might  know  how  far  they  could  rely  on 
the  comparison  of  figures  which  were 
absolutely  vital  to  the  formation  of  any 
sound  judgment  on  this  question  ? 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  have  a  Memorandum 
prepared,  explaining  the  principle  on 
which  the  police  distinguished  between 
agrarian  and  other  offences.  He  believed 
the  only  change  that  had  been  made 
was  between  1868  and  1870.  It  was 
not  made  by  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment-, and  he  believed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  find  the  effect  of  it  in 
the  statistics  themselves.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  at  the  figures 
for  the  year  he  would  find  an  explana- 
tory foot-note.  He  had  accurately  de- 
scribed what  the  method  used  to  be, 
and  the  result  as  to  certain  crimes  was 
extremely  misleading. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  said,  that 
there  might  be  a  note  of  the  kind  some- 
where, but  he  had  carefully  examined 
the  Papers,  and  he  had  seen  nothing 
which  dealt  with  the  question.  It  would 
be  extremely  desirable  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  favour  them 
with  such  a  statement  as  he  had  men* 
tioned. 

[  Fireilfijhf.l 
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Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  said,  that  it 
should  be  done. 

Viscount  WOLMEE  (Hants,  Peters- 
field)  said,  he  was  pleased  at  being  able 
for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  to  agree  with  a  large  part  of  the 
speech  which  had  been  made  by  a  brother 
Liberal  who,  unhappily,  was  divided 
from  him  on  this  Irish  Question.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had,  however, 
confused  together  what  appeared  to  be 
two  aspects  of  the  question.  The  major 
question  was  how  Ireland  was  to  be  go- 
verned in  the  future  ;  the  minor  question 
had  reference  to  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  told  the 
House  how  deeply  he  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  felt  on  the  subject  of 
this  proposal  of  the  Government ;  and  he 
put  this  fact  forward  as  a  justification 
for  straining  the  Forms  of  Parliament 
almost  to  the  breaking-point  in  their  en- 
deavour to  prevent  the  Bill  from  pass- 
ing. There  were  other  questions  on 
which  men  felt  very  strongly,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  endea- 
vour to  stop  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Government  of  the  country.  To  his  mind 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  separate 
the  two  branches  of  this  question.  First 
of  all,  however,  he  would  deal  with  that 
part  of  it  which  was  more  immediately 
touched  by  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
B.  T.  Eeid),  which  had  laid  before  the 
House  in  terms  with  which  he  very  largely 
agreed  the  duty  of  that  House  towards 
that  part  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  who 
wished  to  pay  their  rents,  but  who  were 
not  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  added  that  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  tenants  who  could  pay 
a  just  rent  and  who  would  not  pay  it. 
But  he  omitted  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  whole  action  of  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  and  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  was  to  con- 
found in  one  great  system  of  repudiation 
the  two  classes  of  tenants.  One  of  the 
main  duties  of  the  Government  of  any 
civilized  country  was  to  insist  that  such 
eeparation  should  be  made  —that  by 
the  action  of  such  a  Bill  as  that  now 
before  the  House  the  tenant  who  would 
repudiate  a  just  contract  should  be  made 
to  fulfil  that  contract,  and  that,  by  the 
action  of  some  such  Bill  as  had  been  in- 
troduced in  **  another  place,"  the  honest 
tenant  should  be  protected  from  evic- 


tion.   To  the  measure  now  before  the 
other  House,  both  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dumfries  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had   been  a  little 
unfair.    They  could  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pronounce   upon  that  measure 
till  it  had  left  the  House  of  Lords  and 
they  knew  the  shape  in  which  it  would 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  there  was  a  point  which  they  could 
take  hold  of,  and  that  was  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom  of  the  €K)vernment  that 
the  land  war  In  Ireland  must  be  made 
to  cease ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  made 
to  cease  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  certain  landlords,  enemies  of  their 
class  and  of  their  country,  to  inflict  upon 
men  who  could  not  pay  punishments 
which  were  only  merited  by  those  who 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  wings  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  in  his 
attempts  to  protect  the  other  class  of 
tenants.     Liberal   Unionists  held  that 
their  primary  duty  was  to  maintain  the 
Union ;  but  in  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  action  for  this  purpose, 
they  intended  to  put  the  utmost  pressure 
they  could  upon  them  to  pass  such  an 
Act  as  would  put  an  end  to  the  unjust 
and  barbarous  evictions.  Before  passing 
away  from  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
he  could  not  help  alluding  to  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  brought  in  last  year  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian.      The  bases  of  that 
Bill   were  the  rents  which   were  now 
denounced  as  unjust.     He  was  waiting 
for  an  informal  veto  of  thanks  to  the 
Liberal   Unionists    for    protecting  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  reputation  and 
the  country  from  such  an  act  as  that. 
Then,  it    was   said    that    the    Liberal 
Unionist    Members   voted  against   the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell],which,it  was  alleged, 
would  have  had  the  effect  already  which 
the  Govornmeiit  now  intended  to  produce 
by  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  hon.  Members  who  made 
that    accusation  against    the  Unionist 
Party    were   demanding  for  Members 
from  Ireland  a  totally  exceptional  treat- 
ment   from  that  which  was  given  to 
English  and  Scotch  Members.     When 
the  Scotch  Members  brought  forward 
the  question  of  the  crofters  the  right 
hon«  Gentleman  appointed  a  Koyal  Com- 
missioni  and  would  not  legislate  until ' 
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he  had  received  its  report.  What  was 
sauce  for  a  Scotchman  was  sauce  in  a 
similar  case  for  an  Irishman.  The  accu- 
sation had  been  very  freely  levelled 
against  the  Party  which  had  the  honour 
to  follow  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Bossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain)ythat  they  were  supporting 
what  was  called  a  Coercion  Bill,  having 
been  returned  as  anti-coercionists.  [Mr. 
CossHABC :  Hear,  hear  J  He  would  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  to  turn  to 
the  speeches  of  those  who  agpreed  with 
him  and  to  the  columns  of  The  Daily 
News  and  other  Liberal  newspapers, 
and  he  would  find  that  they  raised  the 
cry  of  *<  Conciliation  verem  Coercion," 
and  said  to  the  electors — "  Do  not  vote 
for  any  Unionist  Members,  because  you 
will  be  voting  for  coercion."  Did  any 
Home  Buler  deny  that  his  Party  devoted 
their  energies  to  putting  the  issue  of 
conciliation  venm  coercion  ?  [Mr.  Glad  - 
STOXE :  Hear,  hear.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  acknowledged  that  was  his 
point.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  No,  no.]  He 
was  sorry  if  he  had  misunderstood  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  that  was  the  whole  object  of  the 
Home  Eule  Press,  from  The  Daily  Newe 
down — or  up,  he  did  not  know  which  to 
call  it — to  The  Nation  in  Ireland.  That 
was  the  point  which  was  always  bein^ 

Eut  forward.  Yet  now  it  was  asserted 
y  the  same  Party  that  at  the  last  Elec- 
tion the  country  never  had  the  question 
of  coercion  brought  before  it  at  all.  The 
real  point  now  at  issue  was  contained  in 
this  principle — '*  Are  you  going  to  go- 
vern Ireland  by  or  against  and  in  spite 
of  the  National  League  ?  "  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  around  him,  headed  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
had  determined  that  Ireland  should  be 
governed  by  the  National  League.  The 
country  had  determined  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  governed  by  the  National 
League,  and  that  being  so,  it  was  absurd 
to  turn  round  on  Liberal  Unionists  and 
say  that  they  had  abandoned  all  their 
traditions  in  their  endeavour  to  beat  the 
National  League.  The  Home  Eule 
Liberals  had  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  the  League,  and  could  not  dissociate 
themselves  from  the  deeds  of  the  League. 
They  were  told  of  an  increasing  roll  of 
Irish  crime ;  they  heard  of  multitudes  of 
tictims  of  outrage  who  dared  not  give 


evidence  against  those  who  had  outraged 
them;  and  they  had  heard  read  the 
charges  of  Judges  announcing  that  in 
their  opinion  law  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the 
jury  system  in  Ireland  was  at  a  deadlock. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Cowper  Commission 
also,  not  only  did  the  Commissioners 
press  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
but  nobody  could  take  up  that  Eeport 
in  an  impartial  spirit  without  reading  of 
acts  which  made  his  blood  curdle  with 
rage  and  indignation  at  such  things 
being  allowed  in  a  civilized  country.  In 
the  face  of  all  that,  the  House  was  told 
that  there  was  in  Ireland  a  sort  of  semi- 
divine  calm ;  and  when  hon.  Members 
came  down  to  that  House  and  declared 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment  which  would  repress  that  state  of 
things  they  were  told  they  were  inter- 
fering between  the  poor  and  thp  rich. 
They  were  interfering  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich— between  the  poor  Irish 
tenants  and  that  rich  tyrant  the  National 
League.  {^Home  Rule  cheers.']  Yes ; 
there  were  other  riches  than  money 
could  give,  and  he  doubted  whether 
many  men  had  more  power  given  by  the 
possession  of  gold  than  was  given  to 
members  of  the  National  League  as 
heads  of  the  local  Courts.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dumfries  in 
his  most  moderate  and  useful  speech 
said  he  thought  it  bis  duty  to  enter  his 
protest  as  an  English  gentleman  and  a 
Member  of  that  House  in  a  matter  of 
certain  accusations  made  in  the  public 
Press.  He  was  going  to  follow  in  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  footsteps — 
he  trusted  with  the  utmost  care— because 
he  also  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  his  view 
on  that  question.  A  charge  had  been 
made  than  which  none  other  more  foul 
or  more  terrible  could  be  conceived  ;  it 
had  been  denied  point-blank  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell).  In 
that  case  The  Times  had  been  guilty  of 
a  most  foul  and  malignant  perjury,  libel, 
and  forgery.  Ought  a  Member  of  that 
House  to  sit  down  under  such  an 
accusation  levelled  against  a  Member  of 
that  body  ?  Was  any  Member  of  that 
House  to  be  liable  to  similar  accusations  ? 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
had  said,  and  had  justly  said,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lay  upon  The  Times  and 
not  t^at  of   disproof  upon   the   hon. 
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Member  for  Oork.  \_Home  Rale  cheert.] 
Tee ;  but  there  was  only  one  way  of  set- 
ting that  machinery  in  motion.  In  an 
action  for  libel  The  Timee  would  either 
have  to  give  in  at  once  or  else  file  a  plea 
of  justiScation,  and  on  that  plea  the 
whole  burden  of  proof  would  rest  on  The 
Times.  The  Times  would  have  to  prove 
that  the  denial  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oork  was  a  false  denial ;  The  Times  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  letter  was  genuine 
and  not  a  forgery,  and  if  The  Times 
failed  to  prove  that — and  he  could  think 
of  few  things  more  difficult  to  prove — 
not  only  would  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oork  gain  enormous  damages,  not  only 
would  he  ruin  his  chief  journalistic  foe, 
but  he  would  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
influence  of  the  Unionist  Party.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  such  a 
course ;  and  if,  in  the  face  of  that,  he  did 
not  commence  that  action,  which  he 
undertook  to  say  no  Member  of  the 
Liberal  or  Conservative  Parties  would 
fail  to  take  under  similar  circumstances, 
then  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  not  to  be  blamed  if 
they  drew  conclusions  very  unpalatable 
to  the  National  League  in  Ireland ;  and 
Members  of  that  House  were  not  to  be 
blamed  if,  in  their  position  as  trustees  of 
this  country,  they  refused  more  than 
ever  to  give  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
would  not  take  such  measures  to  clear 
himself  as  were  open  to  him,  the  care  of 
those  most  delicate  relations  between 
our  country  and  his  which  would  result 
from  the  passing  of  any  such  Bill  as  that 
proposed  oy  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian. 

Mb.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  8.)  said,  the  noble  Viscount  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Viscount  Wolmer) 
was  one  of  those  who  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  attack  against  Irish  Mem- 
bers, but  granting  that  the  86  Members 
for  Lreland  had  come  red-hot  from  a  con* 
viot  prison,  their  election  to  the  House 
only  showed  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish 
people  were  such  that  in  spite  of  that 
the  people  determined  to  send  them  to 
Parliament  to  expose  their  grievances. 
He  feared  that  the  common  principles 
of  decency  and  honour  were  being  sub- 
verted. Ideas  on  such  subjects  must 
have  changed  since  the  time  when  the 
denial  of  a  Gentleman  whose  word  had 
never  been  proved  untrue  would  be 
taken  anywhere,    and  much  more   so 

Viscount  Wolmer 


that  of  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 
In  former  times  that  word  was  taken 
without  question ;  but,  now,  there  were 
'' insinuating  doubts''  thrown  against 
it.  If  this  sort  of  thing  was  con- 
tinued and  it  suited  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  insist  upon  and  repeat, 
in  the  insinuating  and  offensive  me- 
thods they  adopted,  the  charges  they 
brought  against  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  he  would  not  say 
that  those  who  sat  on  those  Benches 
would  be  answerable  always  for  the 
temper  in  which  they  might  meet  those 
charges.  Those  charges  were  insults 
and  calumnies  which  in  former  times 
would  have  been  met  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  adopted  [now-a-days. 
The  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
had  found  g^eat  fault  with  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  R.  T.  Reid),  but 
he  (Mr.  E.  Harrington)  thought  that, 
judging  from  past  experience  of  Bills 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Amendment  was  quite  justified.  He  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  been  dealing  very 
fairly  by  the  House  in  the  matter  of  the 
statistics  of  agrarian  outrages.  During 
the  quarter  ending  March  31  last,  the 
total  number  of  agrarian  outrages  in 
Ireland  was  24 1 ;  but  of  these  1 1 8  con- 
sisted of  threatening  letters.  Dealing 
with  evictions  in  Kerry,  he  showed  that 
in  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of  Juno, 
1886,  187  families,  numbering  1,206 
persons,  were  evicted ;  in  the  succeeding 
quarter  207  families,  embracing  1,274 
persons,  were  evicted ;  while  in  the  last 
quarter  306  families,  numbering  1,706 
persons,  were  evicted.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  agitation — or  rather  the 
depression  in  agriculture  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  agitation — there  had 
been  evicted  in  Kerry  14,000  persons. 
This  meant  that  one  out  of  every  eight 
or  nine  persons  in  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  county  had  been  evicted. 
There  was  no  need  for  him  to  indicate 
what  a  continual  and  irritating  cause  of 
crime  these  evictions  must  be.  He  was 
far  from  palliating  either  crime  or  out- 
rage, but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Irish 
Members  to  plainly  tell  the  Government 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  crime  and 
outrage,  and  to  ask  them  to  make  an 
honest  endeavour  to  get  at  the  root  of 
tUe  eidl«    It  was  easy  to  represent  the 
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Irish  Hembera  as  defendinp:  crime  and 
outrage,  but  tbat  was  doing  them  a 
gross  iojustice.  They  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  the  near  future  history  of 
their  country  would  yindicate  their 
action  from  other  such  odious  asper- 
sions. They  were  as  anxious  as  any 
other  section  of  the  House  that  crime 
and  outrage  should  be  put  down,  in 
Ireland ;  but  their  experience  of  every 
coercive  measure  which  had  been  passed 
for  that  purpose  showed  that  those  mea- 
sures were  invariably  directed  against 
political  offenders  ;  while  in  many  in- 
stances criminals  were  either  allowed  to 
go  scot-free  or  such  unfair  means  were 
taken  to  obtain  their  conviction  that, 
when  convicted,  they  were  made  objects 
of  popular  sympathy — a  state  of  things 
highly  inimical  to  that  proper  respect  for 
the  law  which  should  exist  among  the 
people  of  any  country.  That  Grimes 
Bill  the  Government  now  wished  to  pass 
before  they  carried  their  remedial  mea- 
sures, and  the  working  of  it,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  Besident  Magistrates,  a 
body  of  men  who  were  practically  the 
offshoots  and  dependents  of  the  landlord 
class,  and  all  whose  interests  were  bound 
up  with  the  maintenance  of  rents  at  their 
present  exorbitant  level.  He  insisted  that 
the  National  League  had  exercised  a 
humanizing  influence  in  checking  secret 
societies,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
developed  if  the  tenants  had  been 
left  unprotected  against  the  landlords. 
The  League  consisted  of  determined, 
outspoken  men,  who  faced  the  tyrants, 
and  told  them  their  opinion  of  them, 
and  everything  that  the  League  had 
done  was  as  open  as  the  day.  Were  it 
not  for  the  League,  crime  would  have 
been  rampant ;  but  to  the  League  crime 
was  repugnant,  as  it  was  to  all  honest 
and  fearless  men.  If  the  Goyemment 
would  now  come  forward  with  their 
*'  large  proposals  "  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Irisn  Land  Question,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  this  Bill.  On  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  the  claims  which 
had  been  returned  as  having  been  dealt 
with  by  Grand  Juries,  arising  out  of  mali- 
cious in j  uries,  he  found  that  those  put  for- 
ward by  the  Land  Corporation  of  Ireland 
were  practically  adjudicated  upon  by 
Grand  Juries  consisting  of  its  own  share- 
holders ;  and  it  had  put  forward  claims 
for  cattle  which  it  had  afterwards  been 
found  had  strayed  upon  the  farms  of  its 


own  members,  prematurely  assuming 
that  the  cattle  had  been  stolen  by  Moon- 
lighters. One  thing  put  down  as  mali« 
cious  injury  was  the  firing  of  grass ; 
whereas  nothing  was  more  common 
than  to  set  fire  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  improved  growth,  and  it 
was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  some  of  the  claimants  who  had 
obtained  compensation  had  themselves 
set  fire  to  the  grass  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  it.  The  real  difficulty  of 
getting  at  the  truth  in  these  matters 
was  that  there  were  so  many  men  con« 
cerned  in  the  unjust  administration  of 
the  law  who  were  related  to  landlords, 
or  were  in  some  way  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  landlords.  He  gave 
warning  that,  if  this  Bill  passed  into 
law,  he  should  go  back  to  his  consti- 
tuency, and,  while  endeavouring  to  keep 
the  people  within  the  lines  of  the  law, 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  resist- 
ing the  oppression  and  tyranny  which 
the  Bill  would  impose  upon  the  people, 
and  he  should  not  be  afraid  to  take  the 
consequences.  He  felt  that  he  had  not 
put  the  House  to  any  inconvenience  by 
addressing  it,  because  the  House  had 
obliged  him  by  absenting  itself ;  but  if 
hon.  Members  would  not  listen  to  what 
Irish  Members  had  to  say,  the  Irish 
people  had  the  ear  of  the  country,  which 
was  now  open  to  the  tale  of  misery  which 
they  had  to  tell. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Eush- 
cliffe)  said,  he  thought  thoso  who  had 
followed  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  before 
the  House  would  have  come  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  very  much  resolved 
itself  into  two  heads.  Hon.  Members 
asserted,  in  the  first  place,  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  Ireland ; 
and  they  then  occupied  themselves  with 
recriminations  against  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench 
for  the  part  they  took  in  1881-2.  On 
the  latter  point  he  agreed  very  much 
with  the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  E. 
B.  Eussell).  There  were  many  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House  who 
cared  very  little  what  course  was  taken 
by  the  Liberal  Party,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  in  1881 
and  1882.  The  circumstances  had  changed 
in  almost  every  respect,  and  he  under- 
stood that  the  right  non.  Gentleman,  and 
those  who  were  associated  with  him,  had 
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entirely  changed  their  policy  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  had  been  admitted  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  that  the  old  policy  had  failed, 
and  the  Liberal  Party  had  turned  back 
on  it  for  ever.  Then,  as  to  the  first 
assertion,  as  to  the  necessity  for  restoring 
law  and  order  in  Ireland ;  the  memories 
of  thode  who  used  that  argument  to  so 
wide  extent  as  they  did  must  have  rather 
failed  them  on  this  matter.  This  Bill 
was  a  distinct  fulfilment  of  a  pledge 

fiven  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
eginning  of  the  Session,  and  he  would 
venture  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Speech,  which  clearly  re- 
ferred to  this  Bill  and  its  introduction. 
That  Speech  pointed  out  very  clearly 
the  relation  between  such  disorder  as 
existed  in  Ireland  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  in  that 
country.  Her  Majesty,  in  the  Speech, 
said  that  g^ave  crime  was  less  in  Ire« 
land ;  but  she  went  on  to  say  that  the 
relations  between  the  owners  and  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  certain  districts 
bad  been  seriously  disturbed,  and  fur- 
ther, that — 

'*  Organized  attempts  to  excite  the  latter  class 
against  the  fulfilment  of  their  legal  obligations 
was  made." 

And  then  we  were  told  that  our  at- 
tention would  be  called  to  reforms 
in  legal  procedure.  It  was  clear  that 
these  reforms  were  contemplated,  not  in 
regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  but  the  suppression  of 
the  ''organized  attempts  "to  which 
Her  Majesty  had  previously  referred. 
The  ''legal obligations"  of  the  Queen's 
Speech  meant  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  "  rent."  The  Land  Court  in  Ire- 
land had  decided,  and  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission  asserted,  that  the  rent 
of  land  in  Ireland  was  much  greater 
than  it  should  be ;  and  that  being 
80,  it  followed,  as  Mr.  Knipe,  the 
dissentient  Commissioner  on  the  Cowper 
Commission,  and  also  Sir  Bedvers 
Buller,  said,  that  the  combinations 
which  this  Bill  was  intended  to  sup- 
press were  the  salvation  of  the  people. 
He  had  heard,  with  great  astonishment, 
some  references  to  the  land  legislation 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lo- 
thian in  1881.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bossendale  said  that  the 
law  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land 
in  Ireland  was  more  favourable  to  the 
tenant  than  in  almost  any  country  he 
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knew.    That  might  be ;  but  it  was  not 
more  favourable  than  the  circumstances 
demanded,  seeing  that  in  Ireland  the 
tenant  had  created  the  value  of  that  for 
which  he  was  asked  to  pay  rent.    The 
Land  Act  of  1 88 1  had  turned  out  a  partial 
failure,  because  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  was  not  listened  to 
then,  as  it  also,  unfortunately,  was  not 
listened  to  last  September.  Had  it  been, 
we  should  now  have  been  in  a  better 
position.     Since  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
withholding  statistics  and  information 
which  were  requisite  to  snpport  their 
assertions,  and  the  case   they  tried  to 
make  out  in  its  favour,  had  been  almost 
unprecedented  in  Parliamentary  history. 
Such    figures    as    had  been  meagrely 
doled  out  to  the  House,  not  only  did  not 
support,   but  contradicted  some  of  the 
assertions  made.     The  Chief  Secretary 
had  told  them  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading  that  statistics  showed  that  agra- 
rian crime  was  in  excess  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  The  facts  were  the 
other   way;    for    whereas    there  were 
279  cases  of  agrarian  crime  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1885,  there  were  only  166  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1886.    In  the  first 
quarter  of  1886  the  number  of  agp*arian 
crimes  was  256,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1887  it  was  241.  These  figures  showed 
clearly  that  agrarian  crime  was  not  in- 
creasing, as  was  asserted,  but  was  di- 
minishing.    But  this  was  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  Government  had 
shrunk  from,  or  been  unable  to  make 
good,  their  assertions.    The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  made  an  assertion  that 
juries  would  not    convict   in  Ireland. 
Thereupon  he  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  placed 
on  the  JPaper  a  Notice  of  Motion  for  a 
Eeturn  showing  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  juries  had  so  failed  to  convict; 
but  when  he  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  consent  to  the  production  of 
this  Beturn,  he  was  told  that  there  were 
no  official  records.     But,  if  there  were 
no  official  records,  why  should  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  told  the  House  in 
such  an  off-hand  way  that  juries  would 
not  convict  ?    In  the  same  way,  he  had 
put  on  the  Paper  a  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
the  anecdotes  told  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary in  support  of  his  case  on  behalf  of 
the  Bill ;  but,  although  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  had  said  that  he  would 
refer  the  statementa  he  had  made  to  a  * 
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Select  Oommitlee,  tlie  Chief  Seoretary 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  declined  to  do  so. 
He  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis}  protested  against 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  when  so  grave  a  matter  was  at  stake. 
The  debate  on  the  Bill  had  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  disorder  and  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Ireland  were  mainly  due  to  evic- 
tions and  to  the  treatment  of  the  tenants 
by  the  Irish  landlords.  Lord  Dufferin, 
speaking  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  said,  in  the  year 
1845— 

"  There  are  those  possessing  property  in  Ire* 
land,  in  whose  honour,  in  whose  sense  of  justice, 
in  whose  compassion,  T,  for  one,  have  no  oonfi- 
dence  whatever.*' 

That  was  strong  language  to  use  of  any 
class  of  men;  but  he  believed  it  was 
amply  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  landlords  during  the  time  of  the 
great  famine  from  1845  to  1847.  Fur- 
ther, he  believed  the  words  of  Lord 
Dufferin  were  true  of  many  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment; 
and  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  an  evi- 
dence that  the  Irish  landlords  could  not 
be  trusted  to  deal  fairly  by  their  tenants 
without  the  intervention  of  the  law. 
Now,  what  was  going  on  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  time?  The  evictions  in 
1885  afiPected  15,423  persons;  in  1886, 
19,473.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1885, 
3,446  were  evicted  ;  1886,  3,447  ;  1887, 
5,040,  making  a  total  of  more  than  400  a 
week,  or  20,000  per  annum;  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  had  justly 
said  that  in  certain  circumstances  eviction 
meant  a  sentence  of  death.  The  evictions 
at  Olenbeigh  were  simply  a  sample  of 
what  took  place.  One  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  that  for  an  explanation  of  the 
disorder  at  present  existing  in  that 
country.  He  observed  that  the  number 
of  honaicides  in  Ireland  in  1886  was  10  ; 
who  could  tell  in  how  many  of  the 
20,000  cases  of  evictions  the  word 
•< homicide"  justly  applied?  The  real 
fact  was  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
crush  the  National  League,  and  so  to 
leave  the  tenants  at  the  mercy  of  the 
landlords  by  making  evictions  less  no- 
ticeable. He  had  examined  the  consti- 
tution of  the  National  League  as  laid 
down  in  the  address  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  and  his  Colleagues,  dated  October, 
1882,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  should  like  to  quote  it.  It 
Taa  aa  follows : — 


'*  The  necessity  of  close  organization,  for  the 
purpose  of  concentrating  and  giving  a  definite 
direction  to  the  National  energies,  is  universally 
felt.  It  has  been  forced  upon  public  attention 
by  the  encroachments  upon  popular  rights, 
which  have  been  going  on  in  adl  directions 
since  the  power  of  union  among  the  people  was 
relaxed.  The  landlord  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  Irish 
tenant ;  the  dismay  which  the  present  scale  of 
judicial  rents  has  created  among  applicants  to 
the  land  Courts ;  and  the  confiscation  of  ten- 
ants* property  that  is  being[  effected  wherever 
disorganization  has  crept  in  render  it  more 
necessary  now  than  ever  that  the  Irish  tenantry 
should  be  re- united  in  vigilant  and  lawful  asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves 
from  injustice,  and  for  seeking  that  full  measure 
of  land  law  reform  which  alone  can  secure  them 
against  the  perils  of  halting  legislation.  From 
the  farming  classes  the  desire  for  organized 
effort  has  extended  to  the  labourers,  whose 
miserable  condition  has  been  so  long  disre- 
garded, and  to  the  artizans,  who  see  in  the 
spirit  evoked  by  a  great  National  combination, 
a  power  which  can  nourish  our  decaying  native 
industries  with  millions  of  money,  now  an- 
nuallpr  drained  away  into  foreign  markets. 

With  all  these  incentives  to  organization, 
the  Irish  National  League  unites  a  programme 
of  social  and  political  reform,  which  will  gradu- 
ally transfer  all  local  power  and  patronage 
from  privileged  strangers  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  so  fortify  them  for  the  work 
of  National  Solf-Government,  which  is  the  in- 
spiration of  all  our  struggles.  The  ^National 
Conference  has,  with  the  most  hearty  unani- 
mity, embodied  these  principles  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Irish  National  League.  It 
remains  for  you  now,  in  your  various  districts, 
to  give  immediate  and  practical  effect  to  these 
resolutions ;  so  that  from  the  formation  of  local 
branches,  the  League  may  be  able  to  proceed 
to  the  election  for  the  Central  Council,  and 
may  be  able  to  offer  to  every  section  of  the 
Irish  people  the  power  and  protection  which 
organization  and  disciplino  alone  can  ensure." 

He  submitted  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  address  of  a  treasonable  or  repre- 
hensible character.  He  felt  bound  to 
condemn  the  language  of  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  with  reference  to  the 
National  League,  as  reckless  and  random 
assertions  tending  to  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said — 

**  We  cannot  forget  that  the  League  leans  a 
part  upon  those  dark,  secret  societies  which 
work  by  dynamite  and  the  dagger,  whose  obpect 
is  anarchy,  and  whose  means  are  assassma- 
tion." 

This  was  a  serious  charge,  and  when 
they  remembered  by  whom  it  was  made, 
he  thought  they  were  justified  in  asking 
for  proof.  He  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  could 
not  but  contrast  this  statement  with  the 
speech  of  Lord  Spencer,  to  which  he 
listened  with  so  muoh  pleasure,  at  New* 
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castle  on  September  21,  1886,  in  which 
that  noble  Lord  explicitly  severed  theEe- 
presentativea  of  the  Irish  people  from 
the  faintest  complicity  in  or  knowledge 
of  crime  or  outrage.  On  the  subject  of 
the  letter  in  The  Times,  the  signature  of 
which  was  attributed  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork,  he  took  diametrically  the  op- 
posite view  to  that  taken  this  evening  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Wolmer).  He 
accepted  the  emphatic  disclaimer  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  and  he 
believed  the  English  people  would  accept 
it.  It  seemed  to  hitn  that  in  such  a 
matter  they  should  require  as  strict  an 
adhesion  to  the  laws  of  evidence  as 
would  be  observed  in  a  Court  of  Justice ; 
and  he  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington),  in  launch- 
ing serious  charges  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Ma^o  TMr.  Dillon), 
and  then  sheltering  himself  behind  an 
anonymous  journal,  was  what  he  should 
not  have  expected  from  him.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
speech  in  that  House,  had  said  that 
what  the  Government  had  to  do  was  to 
attempt  to  break  down  the  oppression 
under  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
suffering,  and  to  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  self-constituted 
Dictators  of  the  country.  That  was  the 
fallacy  which  underlay  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way were  no  more  self -constituted  Dic- 
tators of  Ireland  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  the  self-constituted  Dic- 
tator of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  they  sat  in  that  House  by  as  un- 
questionable a  title  as  any  Member  of  it. 
No  proof  had  been  given  in  that  House 
that  the  National  League  was  built  up 
in  the  way  that  had  been  asserted.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  told  them 
that  it  prevented  settlements  between 
landlord  and  tenants,  but  when  chal- 
lenged he  had  been  unable  to  show  that 
that  was  so.  The  source  of  the  strength 
of  the  National  League  lay  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  people  of  Ireland  that  to 
it  they  owed  their  salvation.  A  policy 
of  exasperation  had  been  entered  upon 
in  the  last  week  or  10  days,  which  con- 
sisted of  vilifying  the  characters  of  Irish 
Members  in  that  House.  This  attempt 
to  preserve  the  Union  by  forged  letters 
in  newspapers  and  rancorous  abuse  would 
fail  as  it  deserved  to.  This  Amend- 
ment asked  that  they  should  have  th^ 
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full  measure  for  relief  before  them 
before  they  went  on  with  the  considera* 
tion  of  a  measure  for  strengthening 
the  Criminal  Law  against  combinations 
of  tenants.  The  Prime  Minister  him- 
self  had  said  that  the  two  Bills  were 
sister  Bills,  and  that  the  one  was  the 
complement  of  the  other.  For  his  own 
part  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  the 
remedial  measure  put  forward  by  the 
Government.  The  Times  recommended 
it  to  the  Conservative  Party  and  their 
allies  on  the  ground  that  it  would  save 
landlords  the  expense  of  having  to  go 
to  the  Court  at  Dublin.  They  had  been 
almost  threatened  again  that  evening  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  this  debate ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  this  charge  of  Obstruction  had 
not  the  slightest  terrors  for  him ;  he 
knew  that  he  had  the  support  of  his 
constituents  against  this  Bill,  and  on 
that  side  they  would  continue  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  matter.  It  was  because  he 
believed  that  this  Bill  contained  within 
it  a  grave  danger  to  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  it  would  postpone  that  for 
which  they  all  hoped  and  which  they 
earnestly  desired,  the  better  govern- 
ment of  that  country,  that  he  offered  it 
his  resolute  and  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
said,  he  considered  the  Amendment  a 
reasonable  one.  It  was  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that,  if  some  adequate  measure 
of  relief  with  respect  to  Irish  rents  were 
placed  before  them,  and  they  were  cer- 
tain that  it  would  pass  into  law,  the 
House  might  become  convinced  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  further 
proceeding  with  this  strengthening  of 
the  Criminal  Law.  He  admitted,  for 
himself,  that  he  was  not  very  hopeful  of 
any  such  measure  being  placed  before 
them  by  the  Government,  because,  from 
the  character  of  the  remedial  measure 
which  they  had  proposed  ^*  elsewhere," 
he  despaired  of  their  being  able  to  put 
it  into  such  a  shape  that  it  could  be 
hopefully  regarded  by  the  House.  He 
could  not  see  how  the  proposal  of  bank- 
ruptcy, as  the  highway  to  success,  had 
the  promise  of  success.  It  struck  him 
as  very  much  like  as  if  they  were  told 
that  to  knock  a  man  down  was  the  best 
way  to  set  him  on  his  legs.  He  had 
never  himself  observed  an  operation  of 
that  kind  successful.    Still,  they,  were 
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bound  to  look  upon  it  as  possible  that 
some  measure  of  a  hopeful  character 
might  be  put  before  them  ;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  unless  they  had  the  as- 
surance that  some  effectual  measure  of 
remedy  against  the  evil  of  excessive  rent, 
now  undeniably  existing  in  Ireland,  was 
to  accompany  this  measure  of  coercion, 
it  would  add  infinitely  to  the  amount  of 
misery  at  present  endured  by  the  Irish 
people,  and  to  the  amount  of  hostility 
with  which  English  rule  was  already 
regarded.  He  was  satisfied  that  this 
measure,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  produce  an  immense  amount 
of  oppression.  The  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
had  both  stated  that  the  Bill  was  aimed 
at  crime  alone,  and  not  at  combinations 
of  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
unjust  rents ;  but  if  it  made  those  com- 
binations crimes,  their  statement  was  a 
mere  quibble.  All  the  liberty  the  Home 
Secretary,  by  the  Bill,  would  leave  for 
combinations  of  tenants,  was  the  liberty 
to  express  an  opinion,  or  hold  a  sort  of 
academic  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
rents  that  they  would  like  to  pay  for 
their  land ;  and  if  they  took  any  steps  to 
carry  that  opinion  into  practical  effect, 
and  bring  it  to  bear  with  any  practical 
aim  upon  their  landlord,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
landy  they  involved  themselves  at  once 
in  a  criminal  conspiracy.  He  held  that 
all  combinations  for  any  purpose  what* 
ever  that  would  be  of  any  practical 
use,  would  be  stamped  by  the  Bill  as 
criminal,  and  every  person  who  engaged 
in  them  would  be  exposed  to  very  severe 
punishment.  It  was  said  that  there  were 
no  new  crimes  created  by  the  Bill ;  but 
he  was  certain  that  several  of  the  com- 
binations aimed  at  had  never  yet  been 
S renounced  to  be  criminal  by  any  Eng- 
sh  or  Irish  tribunal.  Whether  these 
were  new  crimes  or  not,  it  was  perfectly 
certain  that  the  sort  of  tribunal  which 
was  to  be  erected  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  so  delicate  a 
matter  of  jurisprudence,  would  manu- 
facture new  crimes.  There  was  plenty 
of  material  in  the  Bill  to  enable  the 
two  Besident  Magistrates  to  make  a 
g^eat  many  new  crimes.  There  were, 
at  all  events,  artificial  crimes  that  were 
perpetuated  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
In  connection  with  trade  disputes  in 
England)  the  teat  of  criminal  combina- 


tion was  the  criminality  or  innocence  of 
the  act  when  done  by  an  individual. 
What  was  allowable  in  industrial 
matters  and  in  the  case  of  artizans 
should  be  equally  allowable  in  the  case 
of  agprarian  disputes  as  between  land- 
lords and  tenants.  What  was  innocent 
in  the  case  of  individual  tenants,  ought 
also  to  be  innocent  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
bination of  tenants.  If  a  combination 
among  tenants  who  desired  a  reduction 
of  rents  should  be  held  to  be  illegal 
under  this  Bill,  as  he  feared  it  would, 
the  OoTornment  could  not  escape  the 
charge  of  having  created  or  perpetuated 
an  artificial  crime.  A  law  having  such 
results  could  not  fail  to  cause  passionate 
resentment  in  the  people  of  Ireland ; 
and  their  irritation  would  certainly  not 
grow  less  when  they  considered  the 
character  of  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  Instead  of  trial  by  jury,  they  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  autho- 
rity of  Besident  Magistrates.  The  Irish 
people  would  feel  that  they  were  being 
under  what  they  regarded  as  English 
usurpation  and  English  despotism; 
for  now,  when  they  had,  by  the  re- 
turn of  86  Nationalist  Members,  given  un- 
equivocal expression  to  their  desire  for 
Home  Bule,  he  failed  to  see  how  anyone 
who  believed  in  the  principle  that  a 
country  ought  to  be  governed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  its  people  could 
look  upon  the  perpetuation  of  the  direct 
rule  of  this  countiy  in  Irish  home  affairs 
as  anything  less  than  a  usurpation  and 
a  tyranny.  At  the  very  moment  when 
they  felt  this  usurpation  most  keenly, 
the  Irish  people  were  to  be  deprived  of 
the  traditional  safeguard  against  Go- 
vernment tyranny.  In  support  of  the 
proposal  to  suspend  trial  by  jury  in 
certain  cases,  it  was  alleged  that  jurors 
were  in  sympathy  with  crime.  He  did 
not  believe,  however,  that  jurors  could 
ever  really  be  in  sympathy  with  crime. 
The  right  way  to  state  the  proposition  • 
was,  to  say  that  jurors  felt  antipathy 
for  the  Government  who  prosecuted  the 
perpetrators  of  crime;  and  the  true  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  what  wascalled  the 
failure  of  the  jury  system  in  Ireland  was, 
not  that  the  j  ury  system  had  broken  down , 
but  that  the  system  of  anti-Irish  Go-- 
vemment  for  Ireland  had  broken  down. 
The  more  startling  the  failure  of  juries 
to  support  the  Government  in  the  pro- 
secution of  undoubted  crime,  the  dearer 
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was  the  proof  of  antagonism  between 
the  people  whom  those  juries  represented 
and  the  Government.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  was  not  the  jury  system  that 
ought  to  be  abolished,  but  the  system  of 
government,  in  order  that  a  Government 
more  in  harmony  with  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  Irish  people,  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  at  present  in  power. 
If  it  were  true  that  juries  were  terrorized 
by  the  National  League,then  all  that  was 
required  was  as  much  strengthening  of 
the  law  as  would  procure  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  that  offence  and  no 
more.    If  this  sort  of  legislation  were 

Sressed  forward,  there  would  be  an  evil 
one  to  others  besides  the  Irish  nation. 
The  appeal  which  was  made  to  the 
English  people  in  order  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  this  measure,  would  have 
a  demoralizing  effect.  It  was  an  appeal 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  English 
people.  They  were  a  generous  people, 
but  they  had  their  faults ;  and  they  were 
extremely  jealous  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  they  were  unable  to  keep  down 
any  nation  with  whom  they  had  once 
been  in  hostile  conflict.  The  question 
which  was  now  being  put  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  was  this—"  Will  you  allow 
yourselves  to  be  put  down  by  this  con- 
temptible Irish  nation  ?  "  The  Bill  ap- 
pealed to  the  worst  side  of  the  English 
character,  and  would,  so  far  as  success- 
ful, be  more  injurious  to  England  than 
to  Ireland.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  by 
England  might  be  an  easy  task ;  but  the 
self-oonquest  of  England,  in  matters 
where  justice  and  right  were  concerned, 
was  a  more  difficult,  but  a  more  brilliant 
and  useful  victory.  That  victory,  the  Go- 
vernment were  doing  their  best  to  pre- 
vent, and  leading  the  English  nation  on- 
wards and  downwards  on  the  path  of 
pride,  injustice  and  oppression.  Fully 
beUeving  that  the  measure  they  were 
pressing  upon  the  House  was  one  of 
that  nature,  he  cordially  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA.  (Sheffield,  Bright- 
side):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  E. 
T.  Beid),  in  a  speech  marked  by  great 
ability  and  great  moderation,  invites 
this  House  to  declare  that  it  will  not — 

"Proceed  further  with  a  measure  for  strength- 
ening the  Criminal  Law  against  combinations 
of  tenants  until  it  has  before  it  the  fall  measure 
for  their  relief  against  ezoetsive  rents  in  the 
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shape  in  which  it  may  pass  the  other  House  of 
Parliament." 

It  has  been  said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite,  and  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Petersfield  Division  of  Hants 
(Viscount  Wolmer)  behind  me,  that  in 
moving  this  Amendment  we  are  strain- 
ing the  powers  of  Parliament  to  the 
utmost  and  almost  to  the  verge  of 
breaking.  The  noble  Lord  has  only 
had  a  short  experience  of  this  House, 
or  otherwise  he  would  have  known  that 
important  measures  of  this  kind  are 
almost  invariably  met  on  the  stage  of 
g^ing  into  Committee  by  some  Amend- 
ment or  other.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  measure  which 
touches — as  this  does — the  liberties  of 
5,000,000  of  people.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  Bill  which  will  surround 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  people  with  a  net- 
work of  legal  machinery  of  a  technical 
and  even  of  a  dangerous  character  can 
be  prosecuted  through  this  House  with 
the  facility  of  a  Turnpike  Bill ;  and  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  that  a  Bill  of  that  cha- 
racter should  be  passed  without  discus- 
sion. Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  allowed  four  or  five  speeches — 
some  of  them  marked  by  very  great 
ability — to  be  made  from  this  side  of 
the  House  without  any  reply.  I  remem- 
ber, on  a  former  occasion,  that  such  a 
policy  was  designated  ''  a  conspiracy  of 
silence,"  although  it  was  not,  fortu- 
nately, a  conspiracy  punishable  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  such  an  Amendment  as 
this  ought  to  be  met  with  a  conspiracy  of 
silence.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  far  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  is 
concerned  his  answer  was  full,  and  that 
he  replied  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
with  the  courtesy  which  uniformly  cha- 
racterizes him.  But  we  have  had  from 
no  other  Member  of  the  Party  opposite 
any  reply  to  the  rest  of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the 
House  to-night.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the 
position  in  which  we  stand  ?  We  have 
practically  two  measures  before  us — 
perhaps  not  exactly  before  us ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  in  our  minds ;  one  of  them  is 
actually  before  us,  and  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  other  we  are  perfectly  well 
acquainted.  One  of  them  purports  to 
be  a  measure  against  crime,  whereas  the 
other  purports  to  be  for  the  relief  of 
tenants  fxom  excessive  rente.    Now,  i| 
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the  speech  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  proved  anything,  it  proved  two 
things — namely,  that  a  repressive  mea- 
sure would  only  tend  to  aggravate  and 
increase  crime,  whereas  the  measure 
which  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
tenants  will  altogether  fail.  Moreover, 
we  have  been  assured  in  this  House  that 
the  repressive  measure  is  intended  to 
be  pressed  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament with  afl  its  pristine  severity. 
[Cheers.'}  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
cheered  that  statement.  They  rejoiced 
in  the  severity  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Oriminal  Law  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  we  have  no  guarantee  as  to 
the  condition  into  which  the  measure  of 
relief  will  come  down  to  this  House,  or 
as  to  the  character  it  is  likely  to  assume 
when  it  passes  through  Parliament.  I 
think  the  difficulty  of  discussing  these 
two  meaaures  apart  must  be  obvious  to 
every  hon.  Member ;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  them  together  in  our 
minds,  because  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  he  considered  these  two  Bills  as 
sister  Bills,  one  being  the  complement 
of  the  other.  Why,  I  would  ask,  is  a 
Coercion  Bill  to  be  a  complement  of  a 
Belief  Bill  for  the  Irish  tenants  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohief  Secre- 
tary has  answered  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  we  are  now  discussing  is 
the  prevention  of  crime.  But  another 
contention  is  that  effectual  relief  given 
to  the  Irish  tenants  will  render  all  re- 
pressive legislation  unnecessary.  What 
is  it  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  ?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Petersfield  spoke  of  the 
character  of  the  Irish  landlords.  He 
thought  that  we  had  dealt  with  them 
with  great  severity.  Now,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  reflect'  on  the  Irish  land- 
lords in  the  severe  strain  which  they 
have  been  reflected  upon  by  other  and 
higher  authorities  elsewhere.  Let  me 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  right  hon. 
GenUeman  opposite  the  statement  which 
was  made  in  respect  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  the  character  of  the  Irish 
landlords  on  the  highest  authority  no 
later  than  Friday  last  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  **  With  one  or  two  exceptions," 
said  a  noble  Earl  in  ^*  another  place  " — 

**  he  distinctly  stated  that  until  very  recently 
landlords  <Ud  not  make  improvements  on  the 
land ;  that  the  tenants  made  them,  and  when 
they  were  made  their  rents  were  raised.  Ue 
attributed  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  to 
the  fact  that  the  landlords,  in  other  respects  an 
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admirable  race  of  men  "~[it  was  not  stated 
what  those  other  respects  were]  — "  were  un- 
doubtedly bad  landlords." 

That  is  not  the  language  of  any  sup* 
porter  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  nor  is  it  the  statement  of 
an  Irish  Member,  nor  of  those  Bashi- 
Bazouks  to  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Gt>schen)  made  reference  in  his 
Edinburgh  speech.  It  is  the  statement 
of  one  of  your  own  witnesses,  for  these 
are  the  words  of  Earl  Cowper,  speaking 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  nothing 
so  strong  has  ever  been  said  by  any- 
body on  this  side  of  the  House.  Indeed, 
no  language  has  been  used  which  is  so 
sweeping  and  so  condemnatory  as  the 
words  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  says  .that 
until  very  recently  the  landlords  made 
no  improvements  on  the  land,  and  that 
when  improvements  were  made  by  the 
tenants  the  rents  were  immediately 
raised,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  land- 
lords confiscated  the  property  of  the 
tenants.  Then  he  attributed  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Ireland  to  the  fact  that 
the  landlord  class  in  Ireland,  who  in 
other  respects  were  a  most  admirable 
race  of  men,  were  undoubtedly  bad 
landlords.  The  noble  Lord  went  on  to 
say  that — 

''  The  future  hope  of  the  country  lay  in  pro- 
tecting the  tenants  in  the  possession  of  tiieir 
improvements." 

Now,  let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  if 
that  is  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  if 
such  a  condition  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  that  coun- 
try, why  it  is  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  insist  on  passing 
through  this  House  a  Coercion  Bill  of 
unexampled  severity,  and  give  us  no 
guarantee  that  their  measure  of  relief 
will  be  one  that  is  at  all  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  justice.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  measure  of  relief  which 
was  recommended  by  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  distinctly  put  aside,  and  refuse  to 
act  upon.  Let  me  remind  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  that  of  all  the  Viceroys  of 
Ireland  now  living  Lord  Cowper  is  the 
only  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  a  domestic  legislature  for  Ireland. 
All  others  have,  more  or  less,  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  that  proposition.  Be- 
member  further  that  he  is  the  ally  of 
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the  Governmenty  the  Obairmaa  of  tbeir 
own  Bojal  Oommission,  and  yet  he  ex- 
presses his  own  conviction  after  serving 
for  long  months  in  Ireland,  and  after  ex- 
amining witnesses,  whose  evidence  is  to 
be  found  in  that  ponderous  Blue  Book ; 
and  he  goes  still  further,  because,  while 
he  has  declared  that  the  present  agrarian 
condition  of  Ireland  is  so  bad,  he  has 
also  declared  the  Government  to  be  a 
hateful  bureaucracy.  This  is  the  de- 
clared opinion  of  one  of  the  leading 
Members  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
terms  which,  if  coming  from  a  Liberal, 
would  bo  regarded  as  tolerably  strong. 
Now,  Sir,  with  respect  of  the  Land 
Bill,  we  ask  whether  it  will  remedy 
the  evils  which  now  exist,  or  whether 
it  will  not  prove  to  be  altogether  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  them.  We  recog- 
nize that,  so  far  as  the  leaseholders  are 
concerned,  it  offers  a  substantial  boon  to 
them ;  but  they  only  form  one-fourth  of 
the  tenants  of  Ireland.  To  the  rest  it 
is  a  cruel  mockery.  I  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohief  Secretary  can 
derive  very  little  consolation  from  the 
debates  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  because  I  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  Government  measure  has  been 
condemned,  almost  in  the  strongest 
terms,  by  all  those  who  have  spoken 
upon  it — whether  friend  or  foe.  Surely 
the  only  proper  and  sensible  way  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendation  of 
your  own  Oommission,  was  to  reduce 
excessive  rents  by  submitting  the  claims 
of  the  tenants  to  the  Land  Commission 
which  originally  fixed  the  rents.  But 
what  is  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  ? 
Instead  of  doing  that  you  substitute  the 
most  stupid  and  heartless  provisions  that 
were  probably  ever  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment. You  refuse  to  reconsider  or  to 
revise  the  rents  until  the  tenant  is 
reduced  to  bankruptcy,  yet  you  throw 
over  what  your  ovm  witnesses  have  said. 
Sir  Bedvers  Buller  tells  you — 

''  I  feel  very  strongly  that  you  can  never  have 
peace  unless  you  create  some  legal  equipoise, 
or  some  equivalent." 

You  do  not  propose  to  supply  any  such 
equivalent ;  but  you  give  to  the  County 
Court  Judge  an  indirect  and  temporary 
power  of  revising  rents ;  but  that  power 
extends  only  to  bankruptcy;  and  the 
thrifty,  solvent,  and  honest  tenant  must 
pay  unjust  rents  until  his  little  savings 
are  gone.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  likely  to  demoradize  the  tenants  of 
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Ireland  than  such  a  provision.  You  de- 
clare that  the  thrifty  tenant  must  go  on 
until  his  savings  are  exhausted  before 
he  can  hope  for  a  reduction,  whereas  the 
unthrifty  and  dishonest  man  can  go  at 
once  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  hope 
to  get  a  reduction  of  rent  In  a  case  of 
bankruptcy,  we  can  understand  that  the 
Judge  should  decide  how  far  the  bank- 
ruptcy was  due  to  the  tenant's  own  con- 
duct; but  when  the  bankruptcy  arises 
from  bad  seasons— it  may  be  from  bad 
farming — ^you  put  into  the  Bill  more 
extraordinary  provisions  than  have  ever 
been  inserted  in  any  other  measure  ever 
brought  before  the  House.  If  the  rent 
exceeds  £50  there  is  to  be  no  relief 
whatever  for  the  tenant.  If  his  rent  is 
only  £49  he  may  hope  for  a  reduction ; 
but  if  it  happens  to  be  £51  he  is  entirely 
outside  all  chance  of  it,  and  is  practi- 
cally beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  If, 
from  any  course  whatever,  he  is  able 
to  pay — it  may  be  from  his  children's 
earnings,  or  from  some  supplementary 
industry — he  must  pay  as  long  as  his 
means  hold  out.  If  the  landlord  does 
not  proceed  by  way  of  ejectment,  but 
by  distress,  the  tenant  can  get  no  relief 
whatever.  If  he  becomes  a  bankrupt 
he  may  obtain  relief. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  is  violating 
one  of  the  Bules  of  this  House,  which 
is  that  no  hon.  Member  is  entitled  to 
discuss  the  provisions  of  a  measure  which 
is  now  before  '^  another  place." 

Mb.  MUNDELLA:  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  reminder, 
and  I  shall,  of  course,  at  once  bow  to  your 
ruling;  but  I  was  about  to  point  out 
that  the  remedial  proposals  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gfovernment  appear  to  be  framed 
not  so  much  to  do  simple  justice  to  the 
Irish  tenants  as  to  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  the  English  constituencies.  I  may 
ask  what  is  the  justification  for  this 
Coercion  Bill  of  the  Qovemment  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  settlement  of  the 
agrarian  question  will,  of  itself,  put  an 
end  to  Irish  discontent.  But  there  are 
other  questions  which  lie  deeper  than 
the  mere  agrarian  question.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  National  Question,  and  the 
question  of  the  Local  Self-government  of 
the  Irish  people.  Those  questions  this 
House  will  have  to  deal  with  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people  in  that   direction    before  they 
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strike  at  their  liberties.     We  maintain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state 
of  crime  in  Ireland  to  justify  the  demand 
for  this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chief  Secretary  to-night,   for  the 
first  time,  has  endeavoured  to  make  out 
a  case  for  it — I  do  not  think  very  suc- 
cessfully— and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not 
in  the  House  when  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Kushcliffe  Division  of 
Nottinghamshire  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  gave 
to  the  House,  as  I  understand,  a  com- 
plete, searching,  and  thorough  refuta- 
tion of  the  statements  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Ohief   Secretary. 
But  we  had  a  series  of  authoritative 
statements  on  the  subject  before  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman   opposite    took 
Office — leading  up  to  the  time  at  which 
he  did  take  Office  —  which  ought  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  there  is  no  plea 
for  coercion.     On  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
the  9th  of  November  last,  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland  had  decidedly  improved,  that 
outrages  were  diminished,  and  that  order 
was    being    much    better    maintained. 
Later  than  that,  the  late  Ohief  Secre- 
tary (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) — whose 
absence  from  this  House  I  am*  sure  we 
all  regret,  and  especially  the  cause  of  it 
— stated  that  during  the  previous  six 
months  outrages  had  diminished  by  one- 
half  compared  with  what  they  were  in 
the  six  months  before.    The  right  hon. 
Oentleman  added  that  a  better  feeling 
prevailed  between  landlords  and  tenants 
than  had  existed  for  many  years.  Then, 
ag^in,   we  come  down  to  the  Queen's 
Speech,  and  in  that  Speech  it  was  stated 
that  although  there  were  grave  crimes, 
more  or  less,   in  Ireland,  those  grave 
crimes  were  much  fewer.     We  had  also 
a  very  definite  utterance  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Padding- 
ton  (Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill)  as  re- 
cently as  February  last.  The  noble  Lord 
said — 

'<  I  see  nothing  ansatisfactory,  always  speak- 
ing comparatively,  and  nothing  alarming  in  tho 
present  state  of  Ireland.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  disorder  and  violent  speaking  ;  but 
the  hopeful  future  of  Ireland  is  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  prophecies  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
the  country  is  now  perfectly  free  from  crime." 

The  noble  Lord  made  subsequent  re- 
ferences to  the  state  of  Ireland  which 
were  still  stronger — comparing  Ireland 
to  a  horse  which  was  badly  ridden,  and 
declaring  that  unless  it  was  better  ridden 
in  future  it  might  throw  its  rider.    It  is 


quite  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  has,  in  all  bis 
speeches,   laid   much    stress  upon    the 
prevalence  of  Boycotting.     I  am  one  of 
those  who  look  upon  Boycotting  as  a 
great  evil  —  a  practice    which   entails 
much  suffering,    and  is  very  hard  to 
endure;  but  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  Prime  Minister  for  saying:  that  Boy- 
cotting is  not  a  question  which  comes 
within  the    Crimes    Act.     The   Prime 
Minister  distinctly  stated  that  the  Crimes 
Act  could  not  affect  Boycotting,  seeing 
that  that  is  an  o£Pence  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  legislation.  It  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  local  public  opinion,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  re- 
pressive legislation.   Well,  Sir,  this  Bill 
— ^the  Bill   we  have  now   under    con- 
sideration— is  really  a  measure  directed 
against   combination,  and  some  of  us 
know    what   it    is    to    deal    with  tho 
laws  which  affect  combinations  of  this 
kind.    It^B    aimed    at    combinations, 
both  agrarian  and  political.     We  have 
had  some  experience  of  the  law  of  con- 
spiracy in  this   country  when   it   has 
been  administered  by  a  judge  and  jury, 
but  it  would  be  nonsense  to  allow  the 
law  of  conspiracy — a  most  technical  and 
complex  question — to  be  administered 
by  the  Irish  Besident  Magistrates.    Let 
us   for   a  moment  consider  who  these 
Resident   Magistrates   are.    They   are 
the  servants  of  the  Executive  Gt)vern- 
mont,  obeying  the  orders  and  asking  for 
orders  from  Dublin  Castle.    They  are 
not  independent  Judges ;  they  are  not  in 
any  way  in  the  position  of  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  in  England ;  they  are  not 
men  trained  to  the   law.    I  have   an 
authoritiy  on  that  matter  which  states 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  were  in 
Ireland   about   90   Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates, of  whom  dd  wore  military  men, 
22    were   ex- constabulary  officers,   two 
were  ex-constabulary  clerks,  and  of  the 
remainder  19  held  only  temporary  ap- 
pointments terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
Viceroy.     I  would  appeal  to  any  man 
who  has  any  knowledge  or  experience 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  whe- 
ther it  is  reasonable  that  we  can  leave 
the  law  of  conspiracy  and  intimidation 
to  be  administered  by  men  who,  if  law- 
yers,   are   lawyers  without  experience, 
who  probably  never  had  to  deal  with  a 
conspiracy  case  in  their  lives,  and  who 
if  soldiers  are   without    the   requisite 
knowledge.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
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would  rathor  deal  with  Boldiera  because 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  be  men 
of  common  sense^  and  of  good  feeling, 
and  would  be  less  likely  to  come  to  an 
unjust  decision  than  men  possessed  with 
a    smattering    of  legal   and  technical 
knowledge,  especially  if  these  Besident 
Magistrates  are  to  administer  the  law 
without  the  assistance  of  a  jury.    I  con- 
ceive that  if  the  law  of  conspiracy  and 
the  law  of  intimidation  are  to  be  admi- 
nistered without  a  jury  in  Ireland  by  the 
Besident  Magistrates  the  liberty  of  the 
Irish  people  is  actually  gone.    We  find 
how  difficult  it  has  been,  even  with  a 
Judge  and  jury,  to  obtain  justice  for 
trades   unions,   and  those  of  us  who 
fought  the  Trades  Unions  Bill  had  a 
long  and    painful    experience    of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trates,  and  even  the    Judges  of   the 
Superior  Courts,  strained  the  law  of 
conspiracy,  and  condemned  men  to  long 
periods  of  penal  servitude  for  some  act 
which  was  then  illegal,  but  which  is 
legal  to-day.     And  now  some  of  the 
most  difficult  branches  of  the  law  are  to 
be  confided  to  the  Irish  Besident  Magis- 
trates, who  are  for  the  most  part  military 
men  or  ex-constabulary  officers.    Surely 
if  there  is  to  be  combination  at  all, 
either  agrarian  or  political  combination, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  open  than 
secret.    There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
80  dangerous  as  to  suppress  combina- 
tion.   All  attempts  to  suppress  com* 
bination  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
have  been  negatived  by  secret  conspiracy 
and  crime.     What  does  the  examination 
of  history  teach  us  with  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  combination  ?    You  had 
secret  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  you 
haye  had  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  and 
you  have  now  the  Nihilists  in  Bussia. 
Wherever  you  attempt  to  suppress  com- 
bination you  will  have  secret  conspiracy 
and  crime.    I  think  it  is  flung  in  our 
teeth  that  we  have  become  demoralized 
by  association  with  hon.  Members  who 
belong  to  the  National  League.    I  have 
had  some  experience  of  secret  combina- 
tions, and  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  reproach  those  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  of  association  with  being  sym- 

fathisers  with  crime.  I  know  that  when 
first  came  into  this  House  in  1868  and 
moved  to  abolish  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  in  order  to  g^ve  free- 
dom of  association  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  country — from  1863  to 
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1 875  those  of  us  who  took  part  in  that 
movement  were  constantly  reproached 
with  sympathy  with  outrage  and  crime. 
Noble  Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen — 
some  who  are  now  in  ''another place,'' 
and    others    who    are    at    present    in 
this  House — reproached  me  when  I  in* 
troduced  this  measure  for  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Sheffield  ratteners.    It 
was  stated  that  I  wanted  to  obtain  im- 
punity for  the  Sheffield  rattening,  but 
after  the  Boyal  Commission  sat  in  1 874, 
what   did  Lord  Cross,   who  was  then 
Home  Secretary,  do  ?    He  took  up  the 
very  Bill  we  had  introduced  for  seven 
years  running,  and  which  had  been  re- 
jected year  after  year  in  this  House; 
and  he  parsed  a  measure  which  is  prac- 
tically the  Magna  Cbarta  of  the  asso- 
ciated members  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country.  What  has  been  the  result  7 
Why,  that  from  that  day  to  this  there 
has  never  been  so  little  outrage,  so  little 
illegality,  and  so  little  that  employers 
could  complain  of  in  connection  with  the 
trade    unions    of   the    country.      The 
country  is  now  free  from  the  bad  feeling 
which  used  to  exist  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  the  relations  between 
the  working  classes  and  their  employers 
are  more  satisfactory  in  this  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.    This  result 
has  been  brought  about  by  sanctioning 
the  association  of  workmen  in  unions  for 
their  own  protection.    It  was  not  ob- 
tained by  repressive  legislation,  but  by 
legislation  of  a  relaxing  character.  With 
respect  to  the  question  of  coercion,   I 
must  make  reference  to  a  great  name 
which  has  been  constantly  used  by  certain 
Gentlemen  to  defend  their  position   in 
supporting  a  Coercion  BiU.    The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Petersfield  stated 
that  when  we  went  to  the  country  at  the 
last  Election  we  reproached  them  with 
being  coercionists,  and  he    says  that, 
therefore,  as  we  told  them  that    they 
would  inevitably  be  driven  to  coercion,  the 
result  was  that  they  were  returned  in 
order  that  they  might  support  coercive 
measures.    No  greater  mistake  can  be 
committed  than  that.    The  noble  Lord 
forgot  to  tell  us  that  almost  every  hon. 
and  right,  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and 
eyery  Liberal  Unionist  who  came  into 
the  House,  denied  that  coercion  was  an 
alternative  of  the  measure  of  last  year. 
We  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  you  re- 
jected that  measure  coercion  was  inevit- 
able ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  this  Bill  will 
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not  be  the  "be  all"  and  "end  all"  of 
your  coercion  policy.    It  is  said  with 
respect  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech,  that 
his  20  years  of  firm  government  pointedly 
alladed  to  coercion.    Every  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  denied  that  assertion,  and 
said  that  coercion  was  the  furthest  thing 
from  their  thoughts;   and  that  it  was 
only  a    horrible    Liberal    Qovemment 
that  would  dream  of  introducing  coer- 
cion. Great  names  have  been  introduced 
into  this  House  in  defence  of  a  Coercion 
Bill.     Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  and  some  hon.  Members  on 
this  side,  are  very  prone  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  great  name  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman   the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Bright) — they  never  fail 
to  quote  him,  when  they  can,  in  defence 
of  coercion.    They  remind  me  of  some 
of  those  early  Florentine  Masters  whose 
works  we  sometimes  see  in  Italy,  and 
which  depict  some  great  saint  covering 
under  his  mantle  a  number  of  peccant 
souls  of  all  races,  all  ages,  and  all  creeds. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the    senior 
Member  for  Birmingham  has  now  the 
advantage  of  being  quoted  on  Conserva- 
tive platforms  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  denounced  him  all  their  lives,  and 
have  denounced  all  his  works.    I  should 
like  to  know  how  far  they  are  prepared 
to  follow  him  in  anything  except  the 
restriction  of  the  liberty  of   the  Irish 
people?    And  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
some  of  our  Unionist  Liberal  Friends. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
Finlay)  quoted  Lord  Macaulay,  and  read 
an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  1833,  in  justification 
of  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give.    But 
what    were    the    circumstances    under 
which  Lord  Macaulay  made  that  speech 
in  1833?    The  hon.  Gentleman  made 
no  statement  to  show  the  condition  of 
crime  in  the  country  at  that  time ;  but 
Lord  Macaulay  said  that  in  one  county 
alone,  within  a  few  weeks,  60  murders 
and  assaults  with  intent  to  murder  and 
600  burglaries  had  occurred.     He  added 
that,   since  the  previous  summer,   the 
slaughter  in  Ireland  had  exceeded  that 
of  a  pitched  battle — 

*'Talk  of  civil  war,"  he  said,  "I  would 
rather  have  lived  in  any  of  the  civil  wars  we 
have  had  in  England  during  the  last  200  years 
than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
momont. 

Yes,  Sir ;  but  is  there  anything  like  that 
state  of  things  to-day  in  Ireland  ?    The 


House  has  been  told  that,  during  the 
past  year,  there  have  been  10  homicides 
in  Ireland;  whereas  Lord  Macaulay 
spoke  of  60  murders  or  assaults  with 
intent  to  murder  in  one  county  alone. 
Lord  Macaulay  made  another  speech  in 
1844,  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Inver- 
ness did  not  quote ;  and  when  he  quoted 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  senior  Member 
for  Birmingham  he  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  quote  him  when  defending  him- 
self from  a  charge  of  desiring  to  impose 
a  restriction  upon  civil  liberty ;  but  when 
the  question  of  religious  liberty,  or  any 
other  question  in  connection  with  which 
my  right  hon.Friendhas  taken  aforemost 
place,  comes  to  the  front,  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  for  Inverness  will  be  found  a 
long  way^in  the  rear.  Now,  I  say  that,  if 
you  pass  this  Bill,  you  cannot  stop  short 
with  the  coercive  provisions  it  contains ; 
you  must  carry  the  coercion  further.  At 
the  risk  of  wearying  the  House  with 
another  quotation,  I  must  read  a  few 
lines  from  a  speech  of  your  Predecessor, 
Sir,  in  the  Chair  you  now  occupy.  No 
shrewder  man  ever  occupied  that  Chair, 
none  more  benevolent,  none  more  honour- 
able.    Lord  Hampden  said — 

"The  Union  as  now  established  has  been 
only  maintained  through  Coercion  Acts  re- 
peatedly passed  by  Parliament  against  the  will 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  withoi^t  coercion  such 
a  Union  could  not  be  maintained." 

But  he  goes  further,  and  says — 

"  It  has  been  difficult,  as  I  can  testify,  to 
carry  on  the  Business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  face  of  40  discontented  Members ; 
it  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  the  face 
of  the  larger  contingent  of  86  discontented 
Members.  It  can  he  done,  no  doubt ;  tho 
House  of  Commons  is  omnipotent;  but  this 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  coercive 
laws,  not  only  outside  the  House  against  the 
people  of  Ireland,  but  inside  the  House  against 
the  Representatives  of  Ireland." 

We  are  told  that  the  American  people 
are  against  you,  and  that  it  is  in  view 
of  the  Irish  vote.  [  Cries  of  **  No,  no ! "] 
I  trust  that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site will  be  more  awake  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  some  day.  The  best  of  the 
American  people,  as  far  as  I  know  them 
— and  I  know  a  good  deal  of  them — are 
against  you.  I  know  many  of  the  men 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  meetings 
which  have  been  held  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  I  know  that 
the  feeling  of  the  American  people  is 
against  this  Coercion  Bill.  When  I  sea 
the    names    of   the    leading   episcopal 
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clergy  of  the  Unit<>d  Btaiw»,  and  §uch 
nam ^8  a^  those  .  of  Hii««ell  Lowell, 
Wendell  Holmeft,  and  .S^-nator  Hoare, 
and  hu  lid  reds  of  other?,  I  know  that 
thej  are  our  bebt  friencU,  not  onlj  in 
America,  but  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  enlightened  and  intelligent 
aentiment  of  America  is  against  this 
BiU.  ICriei  of  "No!"]  I  say  yes. 
You  may  shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact; 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  a  difficulty  which  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  own  shores.  Some  day 
or  other  we  shall  experience  a  rude 
awakening  from  our  determined  attitude 
and  our  determination  to  put  our  foot  on 
the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people.  It  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in 
the  course  of  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
he  ever  delivered  in  this  House,  that 
Mr.  Burke,  in  speaking  of  conciliation 
with  America,  referred  to  the  success  of 
the  English  government  in  Ireland.  He 
said  that  for  500  years  we  had  accom- 
plished nothing  by  means  of  our  arms ; 
but  that,  having  ffiven  a  Constitution 
and  Parliament  to  Ireland,  that  country 
bad  become  the  glory  and  the  strength  of 
Britain.  A  longtime  has  passed  since  any 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  of  Commons 
has  been  able  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
speak  of  Ireland  being  the  glory  and 
the  strength  of  Britain.  On  the  contrary, 
she  has  become  our  weakness  and  our 
shame,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  if 
we  are  to  be  a  strong  and  united  Empire, 
and  to  have  that  real  union  about  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  speak  so  much, 
and  I  am  afraid  think  so  little,  we  must 
endeavour  to  make  Ireland  our  friend, 
and  make  her  once  more  the  glory  and 
strength  of  our  country. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Of  all  the 
remarkable  speeches  which  have  been 
delivered  in  the  course  of  these  debates 
by  the  new  governors  of  Ireland,  I  think 
the  speech  of  this  evening  is  the  most 
remarkable.  In  that  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  complained 
of  the  many  weeks  of  debate  already 
devoted  to  what  he  called  the  broad 

Iirinciples  of  this  Bill.  But  I  will  take 
eave  to  point  out  that  the  debate,  as  a 
rule,  has  not  been  devoted  to  the  broad 
principles  of  the  Bill,  because  those 
broad  principles,  in  point  of  fact,  have 
yet  to  be  debated  mainly  in  Oonunittee. 

J/r.  MMnieUa 


[The  debate  ha^  been  devoted  to  the 
question,  which  I  venture  to  say  has 
certainly  not  been  more  than  adequately 
discussed,  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
condition  of  Ireland  which  were  brought 
forward  as  the  justification  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill.  Beiore  referring  in 
detail  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary,  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
two  statements  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  this  evening,  and  of  which, 
I  think,  immediate  notice  should  be 
taken.  In  the  first  place,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has  once 
more  reiterated  that  this  Bill  is  to  put 
down  crime.  Now,  I  want  to  know, 
however,  whether  on  this  point  the 
House  is  to  believe  the  Chief  Secretary 
or  the  Prime  Minister  ?  The  other  night 
the  Prime  Minister  delivered  a  speech 
containing  an  authoritative  exposition, 
which  I  presume  we  are  bound  to  accept, 
of  the  policy  and  object  of  the  Gt>vern- 
ment,  and  he  most  aistinctly  stated,  in 
language  which,  if  not  always  prudent, 
is  at  least  always  clearly  and  distinctly 
understood,  that  this  Bill  is  not  to  put 
down  crime,  but  to  put  down  certain 
combinations  in  Ireland.  He  emphasized 
the  words  ''certain  combinations,"  in 
order  to  show  that  what  the  Government 
have  in  view[are  combinations  which  aro 
at  present  known  to  exist  in  that  country. 
Lord  Salisbury  says — 

*'  Oar  position  is  that  this  land  war  mast 
cease.  We  have  offered  to  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  a  measure,  not  without  hesita- 
tion, in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  comhina- 
tions.  But  surely  we  are  not  unreasonahle  in 
saying  that,  when  we  have  asked  for  exceptional 
measures  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  com- 
binations, some  check  should  be  put  upon  the 
action  of  landlords  who  exasperate  their  tenants 
and  keep  alive  such  combinations.*' 

I  wish  to  know  whether  the  House  is  to 
accept  the  declaration  of  the  object  of 
the  Government  from  the  Prime  Minister 
or  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  ?  I  most  distinctly  say 
that  the  Irish  people  are  bound  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Prime  Minister 
more  frankly  and  more  truthfully  de- 
clares the  object  and  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  measure — that  it  is  not 
a  measure  to  stop  certain  combinations 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  that  coun- 
try. The  second  declaration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  waa 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  dis- 
tinctly pledge  themselves,  and  will  even 
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give  security  to  the  House,  that  before 
this  Bill  is  passed  into  law,  or  even 
leaves  this  House,  another  measure  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  of  Jjords  which 
will  secure  the  tenants  of  Ireland  from 
an  unjust  use  of  power  which  this  Bill 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lords.    I  am  astonished  how  any  right 
hon.  Oentleman  responsible  for  the  ffo- 
vemment  of  Ireland  can  come  before  this 
House  after  what  has  occurred  during 
the  past  two  weeks  and  make  such  a 
statement  as  that.    We  are  at  least  en- 
titled, before  we  give  credence  to  such  a 
statement,  to  ask  where  is  the  measure 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
speaking  ?    Because  it  is  certainly  not 
the  measure  now  before  another  House 
of  Parliament.    I  have  examined  the 
Liand  Bill  of  the  Government  and  I  have 
read  it,  and  I  think  it  cannot  be  repudiated 
too  often  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  are  autho- 
rized to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people.    In  the  name  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland,  I  absolutely  and  utterly]repudiate 
that  measure,  and  I  declare  that  their 
position  would  be  made  worse,  instead 
of  better,  if  that  measure  were  passed 
into  law.     That  measure  bears  on  it  the 
mark  of    coming  from  men    who  are 
totally  and  disgracefully  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of   the  country    which   they 
undertake  to  legislate  for ;  and  it  will  be 
only  adding  yet  another  stone  to  the 
mighty  monument  of  the  wretched  and 
broken-down  attempts  of  the  English 
Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  people  of 
Ireland.    It  is  a  fact  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  denial  that  that  measure  has 
been  met   in   Ireland    with   a  chorus 
of  disapproval    and    rejection   that  is 
wholly  unprecedented  in  reeard  to  any 
measure  ever  proposed  for  that  country, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult   to  say 
whether  the  Irish  Ifmdlords  or  the  Irish 
tenants  condemn  it  in  the  most  strong 
and  violent  terms.    I  myself  went  over 
to  Ireland,  and  remained  there  a  fort- 
night, having  travelled  in  the  North  and 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but  I  did 
not  find  that  there  was  a  single  indi- 
vidual, whether  landlord,  or  land  agent, 
or  tenant,  who  approved  of  it  except 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Tyrone  (Mr. 
T.  W.  Kussell).    Yet  it  has  been  intro- 
duced  as  a  reason  for  allowing  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  Coercion  Bill  to  put 
down  cnme  in  Ireland.    I  should  like 
to  know  where  the  measure  really  is 


which  is  to  afPord  protection  to  the  Irish 
tenants  ?  The  tenants  declare,  through 
every  means  they  have  of  making  their 
voice  reach  Parliament,  that  the  measure 
now  before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment affords  them  no  shadow  of  pro- 
tection or  of  hope,  because  the  whole 
method  of  the  Bill  is  calculated  to  render 
it  entirely  worthless,  as  I  shall  presently 
show.  Now,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
stated,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  speech, 
that  the  Government  wish  to  pass  such 
a  measure  as  will  enable  them  so  far  to 
restore  law  and  order  in  Ireland  that 
the  landlords  may  use  the  power  you 

give  them  —  pointing  over  to  these 
enches.  What  power  could  he  mean 
but  the  one — that  law  and  order  should 
be  so  far  restored  in  Ireland  that  the 
landlords  should  be  able  to  exact  the 
judicial  rents  ?  There  was  no  meaning 
whatever  in  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  unless  he  meant  to  place 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  in  that  position. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to 
say  that  the  whole  amount  of  our  griev- 
ance is  that  the  judicial  rents  fixed 
before  the  beginning  of  1886  were  12^ 
per  cent  too  high.  1  listened  with  pain 
and  astonishment  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's remarkable  assertion,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  GK>vem- 
ment  should  have  taken  so  little  pains 
to  study  the  evidence  as  to  come  down 
here,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  inform  the  House  that  the  whole 
grievance  of  the  Irish  tenants  is  that 
the  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  12^ 
per  cent  too  high.  Let  me  refer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  Heport  of 
the  Oowper  Commission,  which  is  signed 
exclusively  by  landlords.  What  does 
Lord  Cowper  say?  He  uses  these 
words,  and  they  are  most  remarkable — 

'<  Although  we  admit  that  it  is  uDdesirable 
to  disturb  an  airangement  which  it  waa  under- 
stood would  be  permanent,  yet  we  cannot  put 
aside  the  necessities  of  the  Insh  tillage  farmers ; 
to  compel  the  Irish  farmers  to  sell  their  work- 
ing stock  in  order  to  pay  rent  would  be  fatal  to 
their  future  prosperity ;  and  should  prices  con- 
tinue on  the  present  low  scale  it  would  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  revise  the  rents  judicially 
fixed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  1886.'' 

The  Commissioners  say  they  cannot  put 
aside  the  necessities  of  the  Irish  farmers; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  is  prepared  to  put  aside  alto- 
gether the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners.   I  contend  that,  strong  as 
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these  words  are,  and  they  are  not  all 
the  Qoyernment  have  to  go  upon,  the 
position  of  the  Government  is  entirely  an- 
tenable.  I  maintain,  however,  that  even 
these  words,  strong  as  they  are,  utterly 
inadequately  represent  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  farmers.  Let  me 
turn,  for  one  moment,  to  the  evidence 
of  the  chief  valuer  of  the  Irish  Land 
Commission — Mr.  Gray — a  Yorkshire- 
man,  whose  appointment  upon  the  Com- 
mission was,  I  believe,  received  from 
the  outset  with  the  greatest  possible 
dissatisfaction  by  the  tenants  of  Ireland. 
What  does  Mr.  Gray  say?  He  was 
asked  by  Lord  Cowper — 

''When  Toa  talked  of  two  or  three  years 
ago,  you  had  no  doubt  in  yonr  mind,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  period  of  depression  P  " 

Mr.  Gray  said — 

**  I  certainly  had  not ;  for  my  part,  I  thought 
we  had  gone  through  the  worst,  and )  I  looked 
forward  to  the  reviyal  of  trade.  My  idea  was 
that  there  was  more  to  be  expected  from  a 
reyival  of  trade  than  from  legislative  measures.'* 

He  was  asked  if  he  thought  the  farming 
had  fallen  away  in  one  district  in  Lre- 
land  more  than  another,  and  his  reply 
was,  that  in  some  districts  it  had  been 
reduced  to  a  very  low  pitch,  and  he 
added,  that  they  all  knew  that  if  the 
land  did  not  grow  a  greater  amount  ot 
produce  than  in  a  state  of  nature,  no 
one  could  live  upon  it.  He  was  then 
asked  to  g^ve  an  idea  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  farms,  and  he  said  that  the 
question  was  one  which  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  answering.  He  had  seen 
some  farms  in  the  South  and  West 
which  he  could  not  see  afforded  any 
means  of  living  at  all,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  such  f  4rms  he  should  say  that 
there  was  a  fall  of  at  least  100  per  cent. 
That  is  the  evidence  of  the  chief  valuer 
of  the  Irish  Land  Commission — Mr. 
Charles  Gray.  And  yet  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  Uie  Chief  Seeretaiy  says  that 
his  object  in  this  Bill  is  to  give  the  land- 
lords the  opportunity  of  exacting  the 
lights  you  have  conferred  upon  them, 
and  to  restore  a  sufficient  degree  of  law 
and  order  in  Ireland  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  and  exact  those  rights.  I  have 
already  shown  what  that  may  result  in, 
and  I  could  show  a  great  deal  more  if 
time  permitted.  I  have  given  an  indi- 
cation of  what  the  real  oondition  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  is  in  the  opinion  of 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  and 
whose  evidenoe  is  absolutely  untainted 

Jfr.  DiUmk 


by  any  suspicion  of  partiality  towards 
the  Nationalist  *  Party.  Let  me  turn 
now  to  the  reductions  of  rent  which 
have  been  made  on  the  estates  of  certain 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  alluded  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion — namely,  the  reductions 
recently  made  on  the  estates  of  Mr. 
Arthur  MurroughKavanagh,Lord  Castle- 
town, and  Lord  Courtown.  I  quote  them 
from  the  last  Beturn  of  the  reductions 
of  judicial  rents,  and  I  give  them  for 
three  reasons — first,  because  these  gen- 
tlemen are  representative  gentlemen; 
secondly,  that  it  is  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  making  reductions,  although  they 
were  only  made  after  a  desperate  fight 
in  court ;  and,  thirdly,  because  all  three 
of  them  wrote  to  The  Time9  the  next  day, 
not  denying  any  of  the  facts,  but  saying 
that  they  intended  to  appeal  as  they  con- 
sidered they  had  been  unjustly  treated. 
I  will  first  read  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ductions to  show  what  the  condition  of 
affairs  must  have  been.  I  believe  these 
estates  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many 
others ;  secondly,  I  propose  to  point  out 
who  it  was  who  made  the  reductions ; 
and  lastly,  I  shall  point  out  that  the 
weight  c^  evidence  completely  refutes 
the  allegation  of  these  landlords  that 
they  were  marked  out  for  vengeance  by 
the  friends  of  the  National  League.  On 
the  estate  of  Lord  Courtown  the  rent  of 
one  farm  was  reduced  from  £15  8<.  M. 
to  £8,  on  another  from  £67  to  £38,  on 
a  third  from  £16  to  £8  15«.,  and  on  a 
fourth  from  £28  to  £14  I5«.  On  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Arthur  Murrough  Kavanagh 
the  rent  on  one  farm  was  reduced  from 
£14  to  £7  15«.,  on  another  from  £2  to 
12«.  6if.,  and  on  a  third  from  £17  lis, 
to  £8  a-year.  Upon  the  estate  of  Lord 
Castletown  the  rent  of  one  farm  was  re- 
duced from  £21  to  £14,  of  another  from 
£33  to  £19.  of  another  from  £28  to  £13, 
or  less  than  one*half.  and  upon  another 
from  £428  to  £380.  I  quoted  these 
figures  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  Irish 
landlords  affected  by  the  statement  in 
their  defence  asserted  that  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioner  had  acted  as  our 
agent,  and  had  marked  them  down  for 
public  vengeance.  Now,  I  will  answer 
that  chai:ge.  Who  was  the  Commissioner  ? 
The  gentleman  who  made  the  reductions 
was  Mr.  Bobert  Beeves,  one  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners,  himself  a  County  dare 
landlord,  and  a  member  of  a  Conserva- 
tive family.  Yet  hon.  Members  opposite 
have  the  coolness  and  audacity  to  sng- 
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gest  in  defence  of  their  conduct  that  Mr. 
Beeves  acted  under  our  instructions,  and 
marked  them  down  for  vengeance.  So 
much  for  the  landlords,  and  the  way 
they  are  likely  to  act  towards  their  ten- 
ants if  you  give  them  additional  power. 
I  will  conclude  the  question  of  the  action 
of  the  landlords  by  quoting  a  short  pas- 
sage from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Power — the  agent  of  Lord  Glancarty 
^-on  whose  estate  the  present  Plan  of 
Campaign  is  enforced.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Power  was  given  before  the  Oowper 
Commission,  and  in  regard  to  it  I  would 
paraphrase  the  saying — ''Would  that 
mine  enemy  would  write  a  book,"  by 
another — *'  Would  that  mine  enemy  or 
his  agent  would  only  consent  to  give 
evidence."  Mr.  Power  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  the  allegations  as  to  the 
poverty  of  the  tenants  and  their  in- 
ability to  pay  had  any  existence  gene- 
rally ;  but  as  the  Leaders  of  the  Gx)vem- 
ment  had  appealed  to  the  landlords  to 
g^ve  reductions  to  the  tenants  last  win- 
ter. Lord  Clancarty  felt  himself  obliged 
to  offer  some  temporary  abatement 
to  show  that  he  had  done  all  that  he 
could.  He  added,  that  if  the  tenants 
did  not  pay  they  deserved  no  further 
consideration.  He  had  told  Lord  Clan- 
carty years  ago  that  if  the  Government 
would  only  assist  them  the  landlords 
would  get  their  rents.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  frank  acknowledgment  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  Qovemment  in  as- 
sisting the  landlords  to  put  pressure 
upon  the  tenants  ?  And  this  Gentleman 
also  thought  that  the  Government  had 
acted  unfairly  in  going  about  beseech-- 
ing  the  Irish  landlords  to  give  reduc- 
tions of  rent  to  their  Irish  tenants.  I 
think  that,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  entitled  to  assume,  that  if  this  Bill 
is  passed  it  will  be  used  by  the  Irish 
landlords  in  the  sense  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  says 
that  the  Government  desire  to  pass  it — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  be  used  by  the 
landlords  to  exact  the  rights  that  are 
still  left  to  them,  and  which  they  often 
speak  of  as  very  slight.  It  will  be  used 
by  them  to  recover  rents  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  have  declared  to  be 
impossible,  and  destructive  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  if  they  were  at- 
tempted to  be  recovered.  This  power 
is  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  to  enable 
them  to  put  down  all  combination 
among  the   tenants  to  refuse  to  pay 


exorbitant  rente.  In  endeavouring  to 
illustrate  and  justify  his  argument,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary fell  back  on  the  old  and  often  ex- 
ploded statement  about  the  cause  of 
evictions  in  Ireland  and  the  number  of 
evictions.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  number  of  tenants  who  have  been 
evicted  has  been  exceedingly  small;  and 
he  then  went  on  to  state  that  crime  was 
not  the  result  of  evictions,  but  that  inti- 
midation and  crime  produced  evictions. 
With  regard  to  the  assertion  in  refer- 
ence to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
tenants  evicted,  a  more  utterly  decep- 
tive statement  could  not  possibly  be 
brought  before  the  House.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  greater  number  of 
tenants  who  were  evicted  in  Ireland  up 
to  the  1st  of  January  last  were  non- 
judicial tenants,  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  making  his  statement,  has 
taken  no  account  whatever  of  the  effects 
of  the  pressure  put  by  the  Government 
on  estates  in  Ireland  on  which  great  re- 
ductions were  made  last  autunm  to  judi- 
cial tenants,  and  the  pressure,  also,  by 
which  we  sue  seeded  in  obtaining  large 
reductions.  That  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  case,  because  the  eviction  of  the 
judicial  tenants  is  only  now  commenc- 
ing. The  judicial  tenants  got  some 
relief  from  the  Land  Courts,  and  would 
naturally  not  be  the  first  to  break  down. 
They  are  now,  however,  rapidly  falling 
into  arrear,  and,  if  necessary,  I  could 
convince  hon.  Members  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  exists  with  regard 
to  judicial  tenants  all  over  Ireland,  and 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  can 
hurdly  be  exaggerated.  What  is  the 
condition  of  things  on  many  of  the 
estates  in  Ulster?  Evictions  are  now 
becoming  frequent ;  but  that  is  not  the 
worst.  On  many  of  the  large  estates, 
like  the  Downshire  estates  and  the 
Wallace  estates,  it  is  found  that  many 
of  the  tenants  have  fallen  into  arrear. 
But  what  is  the  course  of  action  usually 
adopted  on  a  larg^  estate  ?  A  man  is 
not  evicted  at  once  when  he  ceases  to 
pay  rent,  but  he  is  allowed  to  go  on 
falling  into  arrear  for  four,  five,  or  six 
years  before  a  writ  of  ejectment  is 
issued  against  him,  because  the  land- 
lord knows  that  he  has  the  security  of 
the  tenant  right ;  and  it  frequently  hap* 
pens  that  by  keeping  up  a  continual 
pressure  and  threatening  to  evict,  the 
tenant  is  induced  to  give  up  his  holding, 
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and  dispose  of  his  tenant  right.  There- 
fore a  condition  of  things  does  exist  at 
this  moment  in  the  Prorince  of  Ulster 
of  the  utmost  gravity,  so  far  as  the 
future  of  the  people  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  are  concerned. 
If  you  find  that  on  a  large  estate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tenants  are  f  all- 
iDg  rapidly  into  arrear^  and  are  threat- 
ened with  eviction,  you  will  have  to  face 
a  very- serious  condition  of  things.  Very 
recently — only  about  10  days  ago — I 
chanced  to  be  in  the  County  of  Down,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Downshire  estate. 
In  the  town  of  Banbridge  Ifound  that  the 
number  of  ejectment  processes  for  hear- 
ing was  78  in  one  session,  and  of  theee 
only  six  were  defended.  That  is  a  most 
portentous  and  extraordinary  fact,  and 
this  is  taking  place,  too,  in  a  district 
where  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  National 
League.  These  72  undefended  eject- 
ment processes  have  occurred,  as  I  stated, 
in  a  district  where  there  never  has  been 
any  agitation  at  all ;  and  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  those  who  know  the  country 
that  this  is  only  a  picture,  not  alone  of 
the  condition  of  the  Downshire  Estate 
and  the  Wallace  Estate,  but  of  the  sur- 
rounding estates.  Many  of  these  men 
have  been  waiting  and  hoping  for  relief 
year  after  year,  and  yet  this  Bill  affords 
them  no  prospect  of  relief  whatever.  I 
have  gathered  from  evidence  to  which  it 
was  impossible  to  shut  my  eyes  or  doubt, 
that  if  no  relief  be  given,  the  tenants  of 
Ulster  will,  within  a  very  short  time,  be 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  tenantry  of 
the  West  and  South  of  Ireland,  and  will 
be  compeUed  to  have  recourse  to  the 
same  methods  for  relieving  their  dis- 
tress. [^Laughter,']  I  am  afraid  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  who  laughs 
may  find  it  anything  but  a  laughing 
matter  when  the  crisis  comes.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  tenantry  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercom.  of  Lord  CasUereagh,  and  of 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  have  met  already 
and  have  threatened  agitation .  At  every 
siDgle  meeting  we  had  on  the  estates  I 
have  mentioned,  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
was  alluded  to  with  cheers,  and  was 
threatened  to  be  used  against  the  land- 
lords if  they  did  not  accede  to  the  wants 
of  the  tenants.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Members  from  Ulster  have  in  their 
mind's  eye  this  fact,  that  this  movement, 
if  not  dealt  with  at  once,  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  future. 
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I  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  their 
anxiety  to  get  the  Bill  through,  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  combinations  of  ten- 
antry in  Ulster.  I  believe — ^I  am  firmly 
convinced— that  if  this  Bill  were  per- 
mitted to  go  through  the  House  rapidly, 
we  should  have  no  security  whatsoever 
that  any  measure  will  be  passed  through 
either  this  or  the  other  House  giving 
protection  to  the  tenants,  or  that  this 
measure  will  not  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coercion  by  the  landlords.  What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gtentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  say  as  the  only  consolation 
he  could  afford  us  regarding  the  other 
Bill — even  on  his  theory  that  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  or  under  Amendments 
which  have  been  foreshadowed,  will 
give  protection  to  the  tenants?  He 
said — 

"  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  hare  an  opportanity 
of  rejecting  the  Coercion  Bill  on  the  third  read- 
ing should  the  other  Bill,  whxm  it  comes  to  this 
House,  not  satisfy  them." 

Not  satisfy  whom  ? — the  majority  of  this 
House.  But  do  the  Irish  tenants  be- 
lieve that  they  can  trust  their  interests 
and  look  for  protection  to  the  majority 
of  this  House?  They  have,  unfortu- 
nately, more  evidence  than  is  necessary 
to  convince  them  that  that  protection 
means  simply  no  protection  whatsoever. 
Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contention  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary put  forward  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  his  speeches  in  these  debates,  that 
evictions  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
crime,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  intimida- 
tion and  crime  and  outrage  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  evictions.  Sir,  I  utterly 
and  absolutely  deny  that  statement; 
and,  furthermore,  I  say  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  foundation  for  it.  What 
are  the  facta  of  the  case  ?  I  have  here 
with  me  a  summary  which  I  got  dravm 
up  the  other  day — a  complete  analysis 
— of  all  the  cases  in  which  I  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  weapon  of  combi- 
nation— namely,  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
put  into  operation  in  Ireland.  It  is  to 
that  weapon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
alludes,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man speaks  of  "intimidation,  crime, 
and  outrage."  The  number  of  estates 
on  which  the  Plan  of  Campaign  has 
been  used  is  75.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  the  number  of  families 
affected  by  it;  but  I  should  think  the 
number  would  be  30,000  or  40,000. 
Welly  on  the  whole  of  these  75  estates 
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to  that,  for  two  reasons — fiwt  of  all,  be- 
cause he  desoribed  that  county  as  being 
in  a  particularly  disorderly  and  tumul- 
tuous  state.  Ho  used  the  words  of  a 
learned  Judge  who  declared,  at  the  last 
Mayo  Assizes,  that  the  condition  of  Mayo 
differed  in  a  very  small  degree,  if 
at  all,  from  a  condition  of  civil  war. 
The  second  reason  I  desire  to  refer  to 
the  subject  is  because  Mayo  is  the  county 
I  represent.  Furthermore,  I  desire  to 
point  to  this  matter  as  a  typical  instance 
of  the  reliability  of  statements  extracted 
from  the  charges  of  Judges,  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  confessed  he  chiefly  based  his 
case  for  this  Bill.  We  were  told  this 
county  was  in  a  condition,  as  well  as  I 
recollect  the  words,  little,  if  at  all, 
differing  from  civil  war.  Now,  I  have 
here  some  facts  relating  to  the  condition 
of  Mayo,  which  I  think  will  surprise 
hon.  Members  of  this  House.  I  have, 
first  of  all,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Francis 
Blackburn  Henn,  Resident  Magistrate, 
who  resides  in  Ballina,  and  has 
under  his  charge  the  police  of  the 
northern  part  of  Mayo.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Boyal  Oommission 
in  October  last,  and  this  was  the  evi- 
dence he  eave.  He  was  asked — '^  How 
are  rents  being  paid  in  your  district  ?  " 
His  reply  was— ^' I  must  say  satisfac- 
torily." After  some  considerable  cross- 
examination.  Lord  Cowper  said — 

**  Tour  district  seems  to  bo  in  such  a  satis* 
factory  state,  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  any- 
thing more  to  ask  you.*' 

"Yes,  satisfactory,"  said  Mr.  Henn,  '*I 
am  glad  to  say."  That  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Eesident  Magistrate,  the  head  of 
the  police  in  the  Northern  Division  of 
the  County  of  Mayo,  a  county,  recollect, 
that  we  are  jtold  is  in  a  state  little,  if 
anything,  differing  from  civil  war.  I 
can  speak  positively  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  Mayo,  and  I  can  say  that  it 
has  not  been  for  many  years  in  a  condi- 
tion of  greater  freedom  from  crime  than 
it  is  in  at  present.  With  the  exception 
of  one  serious  riot  at  Gharlestown  last 
spring,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
crime,  disorder,  or  interference  with 
law  for  the  whole  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  I  turn  to  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  Mayo,  and  it  takes  away  my 
breath  to  lay  them  side  by  side  with  the 
speech  of  Judge  Lawson,  in  making  his 
charge  in  the  month  of  April.  The  re- 
port of  agrarian  outrages  in  the  County 
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on  which  we  have  used  the  weapon, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  no  evictions 
have  taken  place ;  and  I  can  point  to 
hundreds  of  families  who  unquestionably 
would  have  been  evicted  but  for  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  There  would  have 
been  wholesale  evictions.  The  case 
of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's 
clearances  is  the  only  case  of  real 
eviction  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  operations  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  or  to  com- 
bination, and  even  in  that  case  a  great 
many  families  who  have  been  evicted 
will  be  back  in  their  homes  before  the 
end  of  the  week.  There  is  no  foundation, 
then,  for  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Secretary.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
turn  to  the  Ketums  of  eviction,  we  find 
that  in  those  places  where  the  League 
is  weakest,  and  where  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  has  not  been  put  in  force, 
eyictions  have  raged  with  the  most 
xmchecked  fury.  In  the  County  of 
Kerry  we  find  that  on  not  one  estate 
has  the  Plan  of  Campaign  been  adopted. 
It  was  tried  in  the  case  of  one  estate, 
and  did  not  prove  successful — that  is  to 
say,  the  tenants  did  not  fall  into  the 
combination.  In  the  County  of  Kerry 
there  were  303  evicted  within  the  past 
three  months — more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  in  any  other  county  in  Ireland; 
and  Kerry  is  the  only  county  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  in  which  I  have  not 
operated.  I  would  pursue  that  argu- 
ment throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  so  strongly  do  the  figures  work  out, 
that  you  might  almost  say  that  evictions 
have  been  numerous  in  Ireland  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  numbers  of  families 
that  have  been  banding  together  in  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  So  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  or  a  shade  of  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  eviotions  are  due 
to  intimidation  or  combination  amongst 
the  tenants.  The  exact  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  I  challenge  any  English  Mem- 
ber to  go  over  to  Ireland,  in  the  next 
Vacation,  to  make  investigations  on  the 
spot,  and  to  see  if  I  am  not  speaking 
the  absolute  truth.  There  is  another 
point  I  would  refer  to.  When  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  endeavouring  to 
make  out  a  case  for  this  Coercion  Bill, 
he  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  County 
of  Mayo ;  and,  although  he  has  not 
alluded  to  that  at  any  length  again  to- 
night, I  cannot  resist  saying  a  word  as 
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of  Mayo,  from  the  let  Jannaiy  to  Slat 
March,  1887,  shows  that  the  total  agra- 
rian offences  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  were  12,  of  which  seven  were 
threatening  letters,  leaving  five  outrages 
in  a  county  with  a  population  of  230,000 
human  beings.  These  are  the  statistics 
for  the  three  months — Murder  and  man- 
slaughter, none  ;  firingat  theperson,none ; 
attempts  to  murder,  none;  conspiracy  to 
murder,  none ;  assaults  on  the  police,  none 
— ^and  this  in  a  county  which  is  in  a  state 
of  civil  war — ^for  three  months,  no  assault 
on  the  police ;  aggravated  assault,  one ; 
assaults  on  bailiffs  or  process-servers, 
none — and  if  there  is  any  division  in 
which  the  Irish  people  are  inclined  to 
indulge,  if  they  are  at  all  disorderly,  it 
is  assaults  on  bailiffs  and  process-servers, 
who  are  to  them  about  the  moat  ob- 
noxious individuals  in  the  country  ;  and 
if  you  want  to  know  whether  the  coun- 
try is  absolutely  and  phenomenally 
quiet,  you  would  ask  whether  there  have 
been  any  assaults  on  bailiffs  and  process- 
servers — robbery,none;  takingor  holding 
forcible  possession,  one;  intimidation, 
otherwise  than  threatening  letter,  none. 
That  is  in  a  county  where  intimidation 
so  reigns,  that  no  man,  according  to  the 
learned  Judge,  is  safe,  and  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  law  are  prevented.  No 
officer  of  the  law  was  assaulted — ^neither 
police,  process-server,  nor  bailiff,  nor 
was  any  man  intimidated,  according  to 
the  Police  Beport  for  these  three  months. 
I  leave  it  to  any  fair-minded  man  to 
judge  what  kind  of  credence  is  to  be 
given  to  Judges'  charges,  when  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Official  Beturns  that  this 
is  the  state  of  things.  When  I  heard 
the  Chief  Secretary  talk  about  the  con- 
dition of  Mayo,  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
make  of  it,  because  it  is  a  county  I  repre- 
sent, one  I  frequently  reside  in,  and  one 
which  I  know  to  be  more  peaceable  than 
any  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
in  England.  I  alluded  to  Mayo  a  little 
aside  from  the  main  part  of  my  argu- 
ment, because  I  think  it  is  almost  like 
throwing  water  on  a  drowned  rat  to  try 
and  make  any  further  case  against  the 
Oovemment,  so  far  as  this  Bill  is  based 
on  crime.  The  Oovemment  only  base 
their  case  on  five  counties,  and  this  is 
one ;  and  I,  therefore,  contend  that 
having  shown  that  the  actual  condition 
of  one  of  the  counties  is  a  condition  of 
peace  and  quiet,  it  is  sufficient  to  dispose 
entirely  of  the  other  four.     The  Ohief 
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Secretary  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  enable  landlords  to  get  the 
few  rights  that  were  left  to  them  by  the 
late  Oovemment,  and  that,  to  my  mind, 
condemned  his  Bill,  not  only  from  one 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  every  honest  and  liberal  and 
kindly  man  in  England. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  interrupt  the  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  he  has  made  that  assertion  four  or 
five  times.    I  never  said  that. 

Mb.  DILLON:  I  have  made  the 
assertion  several  times  I  confess,  because 
I  consider  it  of  enormous  importance.  I 
took  down  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
words  at  the  time.  If  he  withdraws 
them,  of  course 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  do  not 
withdraw  what  I  said.  In  what  I  said, 
I  was  arguing  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  I 
said,  on  his  statement,  that  was  the 
result. 

Mb.  DILLON :  That  certainly  alters 
the  matter.  It  slightly  alters  the  cha- 
racterof  the  statement ;  but  still,  I  think, 
from  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  that  is  the 
object  of  the  Government.  His  conten- 
tion that  the  grievance  which  we  com- 
plained of,  and  put  forward  as  a  reason 
for  not  passing  this  Bill  until  we  were 
secure  of  the  removal  of  that  grievance, 
was  utterly  insignificant,  as  argument 
for  the  delay  of  a  measure  of  this  cha- 
racter shows  to  me  that  he  must  still  be 
completely  ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  affairs  in  Ireland.  I  say  again,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  my  mind,  to  use  language  to 
exaggerate  the  position  of  the  Lish 
farmers ;  and  I  say,  that  the  grievance 
which  wecomplain  of,  and  which,  putting 
aside  altogether  the  question  of  the  right 
of  self-government,  on  the  Unionist 
theory,  we  are  entitled  to  get  remedied 
by  this  House,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vast  that  a  people  can  suffer  from. 
It  is  a  grievance  touching  the  lives  and 
the  existence  of  great  multitudes  of  our 
people.  It  is  a  grievance—and,  remem- 
ber, this  has  been  stated  before — which 
has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  has  now 
become  actually  intolerable.  What  is 
the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland  to- 
day ?  Tou  have  tens  of  thousands — I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  be  incorrect  if 
I  said  you  have  100,000  families  in  Ire- 
land, who  are  face  to  face  witJi  absolute 
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desperation — who  are  face  to  face  with 
desperation,  and  see  in  the  Land  Bill  of 
the  Government,  no  prospect,  nor  any 
promise  of  relief  from  their  present  posi- 
tioD,  who  are  told,  that  in  order  even  to 
seek  relief  from  that  Bill — a  hope  of  re- 
lief which  I  know  will  be  absolately 
delusive — thej  must  exhaust  theirmeans, 
and  do  what,  in  spite  of  all  the  hard 
words  that  are  used  towards  Irish  ten- 
ants, thej  still  consider  a  disgrace — 
namely,  become  bankrupt  and  slaves  to 
the  Oounty  Court  Judge,  and  plunge 
themselves  into  what  is  hateful  and 
dreadful  to  every  agricultural  tenant  in 
the  world — the  meshes  of  the  law.  I  say 
these  people  are  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  ought  to  excite  the  compassion  and 
sympathy  of  every  Government  in  the 
world.  The  population  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  is  flyingfrom  the  country 
at  a  rate  unparalleled  in  its  history.  So 
great  and  so  terrible  is  the  effect  of  the 
depression,  and  so  gloomy  is  the  pros- 
pect, that  though  our  population  has 
sunk  by  250,000  within  the  last  five,  seven, 
or  eight  years — a  thing  unknown  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe— and.  at  the 
present  moment,  all  the  ships  that  the 
liverpool  lines  can  put  on,  carry  away 
our  young  people — the  best  blood  of 
Ireland — as  they  crowd  into  the  ports 
seeking  the  means  of  emigration.  The 
heart  of  Ireland  is  sick  and  weary  of 
waiting,  and  if  you  pass  this  Bill,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  the  people  such  a 
measure  of  relief,  such  a  contemptible 
mockery  as  the  Bill  which  has  originated 
in  ''  another  and  a  suitable  place,"  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  turn  away  in  abso- 
lute despair,  and  take  refuge,  some  of 
them  in  America,  and  those  who  have 
the  eourage  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
only  thing  they  have  hope  in — ^namely, 
combination  in  some  shape  or  another ; 
and  if  you  do  not  allow  them  to  combine 
openly,  of  course  they  will  do  so  in 
secret. 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  I  rise  to 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dumfries  (Mr.  Eeid),  and  I  must  say,  at 
the  outset,  I  am  surprised  that  we  have 
had  nothing  like  an  adequate  reply  to 
the  question,  why  this  drastic  measure 
should  go  into  Committee.  I  think  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  some  sort  of  reply 
to  the  Amendment  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  Paper.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  just 


before  resuming  his  sent,  drew  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  present 
alarming  condition  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
is  in  such  a  condition  at  the  present 
moment  that  she  does  not  require  coer* 
cive  measures ;  she  is  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  require  prompt  and  immediate 
remedial  measures  of  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  application.  My  hon. 
Friend  has  alluded  to  the  emigration 
which  is  taking  place  from  Ireland,  and  I 
contend  that  it  is  a  blot  upon  Eng^lish 
statesmanship  of  to-day  that  this  emigra« 
tion  should  occur.  It  is  a  diegrace  to  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  to  find  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  while  the  people 
of  Ireland — the  young  people  of  Ireland 
— are  hurrying  from  their  native  land, 
unable  to  find  homes  or  employment, 
this  Parliament  should  be  engaged  in 
passing  measures,  not  to  remedy  their 
condition  and  improve  the  resources  of 
the  country,  not  to  make  the  land  one 
in  which  employment  can  be  found,  but 
in  seeking  to  repress  Constitutional  agita- 
tion, and  in  putting  an  end  to  liberty. 
It  is  a  sad,  sorry,  and  sickening  sight. 
Hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Front  Treasury  Bench  may,  from  the 
attitude  of  their  superior  knowledge, 
sneer  at  and  *'pooh,  pooh ''  the  evidences 
of  sympathy  with  Ireland  which  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  but 
the  criticisms  of  the  civilized  world  are 
passed  upon  the  proposals  of  the  Go- 
vernment, because  all  countries  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  facts  that  are  occur- 
ring here.  Within  the  last  few  weeks, 
Queenstown,  which  is  the  principal  Irish 
port  for  emigration,  has  been  black  with 
people,  not  old  and  apparently  broken- 
down  people,  but  with  decently  dad 
young  men  and  young  women,  who, 
under  a  happier  and  any  normal  condition 
of  things,  ought  to  be  able  to  find  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  ought  to  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  Ireland.  Sir,  the  Govern- 
ment seek  to  deny  that  tliis  measure  has 
any  connection  with  the  collection  of  ex- 
cessive rents ;  but  we  say  that  is  the 
very  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House.  And,  Sir,  we  will 
prove  that,  not  by  declamatory  remarks, 
not  by  soaring  into  the  realms  of  imagi- 
native figures,  into  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  so  often 
soars,  but  by  a  hard  reference  to  solid 
facts— with  reference  to  tlie  Beport  of 
the  Boyal  (Commission  that  the  Govern- 
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ment    themselves    appointed.      Sir,    I 
think  that  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  perfectly   justified,    before 
going  into  this  case,  in  laying  before  the 
House  the  fact  that    Lord     Cowper's 
Oommission    was,    in    its  composition 
and  appointment,    a    Commission    un- 
doubtedly of  landlords.      We  are  also 
justified  in  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  only  Member  of  the  Commission 
who  was  not  either  in  profession  or  in 
sympathy,  identified  with  the  landlord 
interest,  was  a  Liberal  Unionist,  who  has 
presented  a  Keport  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  not  the  slightest  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  which  they  attach  not  the 
smallest  importance.    Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  seemed 
to  be  inclined  to-night  not  to  agree  with 
the  statement   that  outrages  and  dis- 
order   proceed    as    naturally    as     any 
cause  follows  effect  from   eviction  and 
rack-renting  in  certain  districts  in  Ire- 
land.     But  Eetums  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Members  lately 
show  most   conclusively  that   we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  figures,  which  illus- 
trate the  present  condition  of  the  most 
rack-rented  county  in  all  Ireland,  and 
that  is  Kerry,  to  prove  our  case.     Un- 
doubtedly, Kerry  swells  to  a  very  large 
and  undue  proportion  the  list  of  out- 
rages.    In  the  Betums  lately  to  hand, 
we  find  that  in  the  quarter  ending  Slst 
of  March  last,  out  of   1,007  evictions, 
that  unhappy  county  furnished  306,  or, 
practically,  one* third.    Thirty  per  cent 
of  the  evictions  which  have  taken  place, 
therefore,  in  all  Ireland  in  the  present 
quarter,  or  the  quarter  just  ended,  took 
place  in  that  county,  and  tlie  evictions 
which  took  place  in  that  county  were 
more  than  half,  more  than  57  per  cent 
of  those  that  oocurred  in  the  entire  wide 
Province  of  Munster.      We  say  these 
figures  eetablish  to  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  man  a  clear  and  distinct  con- 
nection between  evictions  and  outrage. 
Let  us  turn  to  that  which  illustrates  the 
present  condition  of  the  tenantry  with 
regard  to  rent.     I  observe  that  at  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Kerry  and  Clare  Sub- 
Commission   a  large  number  of   cases 
were  brought  on  for  hearing.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  stated  this  evening — ^and  I  do 
not  know  from  what  source  he  draws 
his  information — that  the  Reports  show 
that  there  was  a  fall  of  about  12^  per 
cent  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
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The  Cowper  Commission  reported  that 
there  was  a  fall  of  18^  per  cent.    Last 
week  the  average  reductions   made  in 
tho  rents  by  the  Sub-Commission  were 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.    In  one  case — 
Captain  Fagan,  landlord;  TimMinahan, 
tenant — the  old  rent  was  £33  10«.,  and 
it  was  reduced  to  £16 — that  is  to  say, 
the  tenant  had  been  paying,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Commissioners,   100  per 
cent  over  the  value  of  his  farm.    I  have 
other  cases  here  of  a  similar  kind.     On 
Lord  Kenmare's  estate  several  cases  were 
adjudicated  upon,   and   the  reductions 
made  averaged  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 
What  do  these  figures  show  ?      They 
show  that  the  rack-renting  in  Kerry  has 
exceeded  all  belief,  and  it  was  not  until 
it  was  proved  by  figures  before  the  Sub- 
Commission  that  the  real  state  of  the 
case  became  known.    A  large  number 
of  evictions  have  taken  place  in  Kerry, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  the  Gt>vernment 
are  taking  a  most  unwise  course,  if  they 
are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  restore  law 
and  order,  in  introducing  a  measure  of 
this  kind  in  the  face  of  circumstances  of 
the  nature  I  have  described.     Sir,  in 
the  course  of  this  evening's  debate,  the 
National  League  has  been  referred  to  as 
a  fruitful  source  of  intimidation ;  and  I 
should   like   to  be  allowed   for  a  few 
moments — and  it  will  only  be  for  a  few 
moments—to  refer  to  a  case  in  my  own 
constituency,    which    illustrates    whero 
evidence   has  been    given    before  the 
Cowper  Commission  with  regard  to  these 
cases  of  Boycotting  and  intimidation, 
how  groundless  the   majority  of  such 
cases  are.    In  discussing  the  question, 
Sir,  a  few  nights  ago,  the  hon.  and  gal> 
lant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson)  referred 
to  the  case  known  as  the  Troy  case  in 
my  constituency.    He  referred  to  it  at 
considerable  length  from  what  I  have 
heard.      I  was   not   present  when  he 
spoke  ;  but  from  the  report  I  have  seen 
of  his  speech,  it  is  evident  he  drew  his 
information  from  those  very  veracious 
pamphlets  published  by  a  body  known 
as    the    Irish     Loyal    and     Patriotic 
League.       He    referred    to    this    case 
of    Troy,    and    seemed  to   make  great 
capital  out  of  it.     He  stated  that  this 
man  Troy  had  been  Boycotted  through 
the  agency  of  the  National    League— 
that  he  had  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
intimidation,  that  his  horse  had  been 
poisoned,  and  that  he  had  been  violendy 
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ejected  from  a  meeting  at    Liscarrol, 
which  he  had  attended  for  the  purpose 
of   making  public    his    grievance.      I 
should  like  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  the 
House  in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place, 
this   alleged  case  of  Boycotting  arose 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  family 
dispute  between  this  man  Troy  and  the 
real  owner  of  a  farm.   Troy  had,  under 
false  pretences,  got  possession  of   the 
farm,  until  the  children  of  the  owner, 
who  was  a  lunatic,   came  of  age— or 
rather  until  the  eldest  son  of  the  then 
lunatic  came  of  age.     The  consideration 
for  which  Troy  obtained  possession  of 
the  farm  was  the  payment   of  £100. 
When  the  young  man  came  of  age,  £100 
was  offered  to  Troy,  and  he  was  expected 
to  relinquish  the  farm ;  but  he  distinctly 
declined  to    do    so.    Thereupon,    very 
naturally,  a  large  number  of  the  neigh- 
bours and  friends  sympathized  with  this 
young  man— whose  name  was  Burke. 
They  said  that  Troy  had  acted  unfairly 
and  dishonestly,  and  to  my  mind  they 
had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  course 
which  they  then  adopted.    They  refused 
to  have  any  communication  with  Troy— 
they  refused  to  hold  any    intercourse 
with  him  until  he  consented  to  do  what 
they  required.    They  required  him  to 
make  honest  restitution.     It  was  said,  in 
the  course  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man's speech,  that  this  man's  horse  was 
poisoned,  but  that  was  not   the    fact. 
The  horse  died  from  overwork,  and  when 
the    charge    was    brought   before    the 
branch  of  the  National  League  in  the 
district,  they  offered  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  Veterinary  surgeon,  in  order  that 
the  question  might  be  examined  into 
further.     I  have,  in  my  possession,  a 
letter  written  by  the  landlord  of  this 
very  farm,  concerning  which  this  great 
dispute  arose— this  dispute  of  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  made  such  a 
flouriah  of  trumpets  a  few  nights  ago. 
The  landlord  says  that  the  man  who 
claims  the  farm  is  his  tenant,  and  that 
he  is  anxious  that  he  should   pay  his 
rent.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
referred  in  strong  language  to  the  fact 
that  this  man  Troy  attended  a   public 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
grievance  known    to    the    public   and 
speaking  from  the  platform,  and  that  he 
was  violently  ejected  from  the  platform. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Troy 
attended  at  the  meeting,   and  having 
hired  a  number  of  ruffians  and  primed 


them  with  drink,  he  actually  assaulted 
the  Chairman  of  the  meeting;  instead  of 
his  being  the  injured  party,  he  was  the 
cause  of  the  meeting  oeing  broken  up. 
I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  House  with 
accounts  of  this  kind,  my  desire  being 
simply  to  show  on  what  substantial 
grounds  alleged  cases  of  Boycotting  are 
brought  forward  to  show  how  terrible  is 
the  state  of  crime  existing  in  Ireland. 
I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  recent 
reductions  in  rents  in  Kerry ;  and  I  have 
here  a  Beport  issued  within  the  last  few 
days  by  the  Sub-Oommission  which  sat 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  them.  I  find 
that  the  reductions  range  from  55  to  60 
per  cent.  If  this  Bill  passes,  unaccom- 
panied by  remedial  legislation  of  a 
character  very  different  from  that  which 
is  before  the  other  House,  I  ask  what 
will  be  the  actual  condition  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tenants?  It  is  obvious 
that  these  people,  because  they  cannot  pay 
their  rents,  and  have  fallen  into  arreare, 
will  be  evicted  wholesale ;  and  I  say  that 
the  passage  of  thisBill  into  law  will  put  a 
premium  on  evictions,  and  render  im- 
possible any  attempt  at  accommodation 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants ;  thus,  instead 
of  tending  to  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order,  its  effect  will  be  exactly  opposite. 
It  will  make  matters  far  worse  than  they 
now  are  by  adding  a  keen  sense  of  irri- 
tation to  that  of  inj  ury,  under  which  the 
Irish  people  at  present  labour.  We  are 
told  that  this  measure  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  remedial  measure  now  being 
proceeded  with  in  **  another  place."  It 
is  not  competent  to  us  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  that  remedial  measure ;  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it,  I  think  that 
the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  drive  tenants 
to  seek  salvation  from  ruin.  We  are 
told  a  humorous  story  of  persons  who 
committed  suicide  to  save  themselves 
from  slaughter;  and  I  think  the  Irish 
tenants  must  seek  ruin  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  before  they  can  hope  for 
any  relief  from  the  present  intolerable 
condition  of  things.  I  hold  that  not  to 
be  an  inaccurate  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  *' another  place;"  and 
I  can  only  say  that  the  Irish  Bepresen- 
tatives,  unless  the  Bill  be  largely  altered 
and  improved  in  several  respects,  will 
be  forced  to  offer  it  every  opposition  in 
their  power,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  will 
be  simply  discharging  their  duty  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that,  at  the  present  time,  evictions  are 
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vrry  numerons  in  Ireland ;  and  if  the 
Government  would  pay  attention  to  the 
Beport  of  their  own  Commission,  if  they 
would  pay  attention  to  the  work  at  pre- 
sent going  on  in  the  Sub-Commissioners' 
Courts  all  oyer  Ireland,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  these 
evictions  are  unjust,  and  that  a  Bill, 
such  as  this  before  the  House,  will  tend 
to  heighten  that  injustice.  We  have 
heard  a  g^at  deal  of  the  sacred ness  of 
judicial  rents.  Now,  I  find  that,  in  the 
past  week,  over  200  persons  were  evicted 
on  an  estate  in  Queen's  County,  because 
of  the  non-payment  of  rents ;  but  when 
I  compare  those  rents  with  a  valuation 
founded  on  the  present  state  of  things, 
they  are  50  per  cent,  aud  in  some  few 
cases  60  per  cent,  in  excess.  What  relief 
do  you  offer  these  men  ?  None  what- 
ever, until  they  become  bankrupts. 
When  the  measure  I  have  referred  to 
comes  before  this  House  we  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  go  into  it,  and  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House  how  illusory 
are  its  provisions,  and  how  utterly  power- 
less they  are  to  deal  with  the  state  of 
things  now  existing  in  Ireland.  The 
rents  are  admitted  to  be  too  high,  and 
yet  the  Qovemment  will  not  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  their  own  Land 
Commission.  Do  they  seriously  imagine 
that,  by  placing  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  Resident  Magistrates,  and 
almost  absolute  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
they  can  remedy  a  state  of  things  snch 
as  has  been  shown  to  exist  ?  Why,  it 
is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
country  to  say  so.  Mr.  Knipe,  who  is  a 
distinguished  dissentient  from  the  other 
Commissioners,  made  a  Beport,  to  which 
I  think  this  House  ought  to  pay  consider- 
able attention.  We  must  remember 
that  he  is  not  a  landlord,  but  a  large 
tenant  farmer  having  practical  know- 
ledge of  land ;  and  he  recommends,  not 
that  you  should  introduce  coercive  mea- 
sures, or  amend  the  Criminal  Law  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  combinations 
or  organizations ;  but  that  you  should 
shorten  the  judicial  term,  and  that  you 
should  deal,  through  the  Courts,  at  once 
with  judicial  rents  which  are  admittedly 
too  high.  This  Bill  will  only  tend  to 
introduce  a  gt  eater  state  of  exasperation 
than  exists  at  present;  and  I  cannot  see 
how  any  responsible  Government  or 
Party  of  politicians  cannot,  in  the  pro- 
sent  state   of  things,  find    no    better 
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remedy  than  this  Bill,  added  to  a  pro* 
mise  of  remedial  legislation  of  the  cha- 
racter to  which  reference  has  been  made- 
I  trust  the  House  will  pause  before  it 
goes  into  Committee  on  this  Bill.  I 
know,  however,  that  any  words  I  can 
offer  will  have  very  little  weight  with 
the  Government  or  their  supporters.  No 
matter  how  much  we  recall  to  their 
minds  the  speeches  they  formerly  made 
against  coercion,  they  seem  callous  on 
the  subject,  and  proof  against  all  such 
reminders.  We,  however,  on  these 
Benches  are  not  the  keepers  of  their 
consciences,  and  I  shall  not  pursue  that 
subject  any  further.  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Houghton  Division  of  Durham  (Mr. 
Wood) ;  but  I  assure  all  Liberals  who 
supported  him  at  the  recent  Election 
that  at  every  meeting  in  the  Division 
he  was  against  coercion,  and  made  it 
one  of  his  strongest  points  on  the  plat- 
forms last  summer.  I  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
no  light  task  which  the  Government 
undertook  when,  in  defiance  of  the  86 
Bepresentatives  whom  the  Irish  people 
have  sent  to  this  House,  they  persist  in 
forcing  on  them  this  measure.  We,  at 
least,  claim  to  know  Ireland's  wants 
better  than  the  Government,  and,  cer- 
tainly, better  than  their  supporters ;  bnt 
it  seems,  nevertheless,  that  our  voices 
are  to  be  drowned  and  our  protests  dis- 
regarded. This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  Party  have 
been  opposed  to  coercion.  I  am  sick  of 
the  argument  used  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  re- 
spect, and  I  do  not  see  the  utility,  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  of  bandying 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  charges  of 
inconsistency  as  to  what  was  done  in 
!87t  and  1882.  The  Liberal  Party  ac 
knowledge  that  they  have  turned  their 
back  on  the  hateful  policy  of  coercion ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  they  have  taken  a 
statesmanlike  course.  While  the  debate 
on  the  Procedure  Bules  was  going  for- 
ward in  this  House,  there  was  one  argu- 
ment which  repeatedly  came  from  the 
other  side,  on  the  question  of  the  Con- 
servative advocacy  of  the  closure.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  said — "  We  know 
much  better  now ;  four  or  five  years  have 
passed,  and  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  judge.' '  This  is  exactly  the  aigvment 
which  the  Liberal  Party  are  entitled 
to  use  with  reference  to  the  preaeat 
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proposals  of  the  GoTerDment.  Coercion 
has  been  tried,  and,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  J.  Ohamberlfiin),  it  has 
failed.  Is  it  sufficient  for  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  should  realize  the  aspira- 
tion of  Lord  Clowper,  in  seeking  to  drive 
discontent  beneath  the  surface  ?  If  so, 
is  it  a  condition  of  things  which  any 
Government  could  look  upon  as  satis- 
factory, or  a  condition  of  things  which 
any  great  political  Party  in  the  country 
will  be  glad  to  see  maintained  ?  I  con- 
tend that  discontent  ought  not  to  exist, 
and  considerations  of  public  duty  and 
safety  have  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb, 
when  the  highest  ideal  which  the  Go- 
vernment can  propose  to  Parliament 
and  the  country  is,  that  they  should 
drive  discontent  below  the  surface,  and 
overthrow  all  Constitutional  agitation  in 
Ireland.  The  Government  profess  to  be 
very  indignant  when  they  are  accused  of 
designing  by  this  Bill  to  repress  lawful 
combination.  Bat  what  else  do  you 
mean  ?  You  entrust  all  the  powers  of 
the  Bill  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is 
to  Eay  what  is  or  is  not  a  dangerous 
association  ;  and  you  entrust  the  punish- 
ment of  members  of  such  associations  to 
Resident  Magistrates  who  are  dependent 
on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  their  posi- 
tion, pay,  and  promotion.  Considering 
the  gravity  of  the  position  in  Ireland, 
and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  these  pno- 
posals,  I  am  entitled  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has 
but  recently  escaped  from  a  severe  con- 
troversy with  his  own  tenants,  and  that 
it  18  exceedingly  probable,  unless  he 
alters  the  tone  he  adopted  a  short  time 
ago,  that  he  may  be  engaged  in  litiga- 
tion with  them.  Can  he  be  said  to  be 
an  impartial  judge  in  cases  of  this  cha- 
racter? We  cannot  forget  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  has 
recently  found  a  resting-place  on  the 
Front  Treasury  Bench  (Ck>lonel  King- 
Harman)  is  a  convicted  rack-renter.  I 
do  not  want,  more  than  is  necessary,  to 
cast  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man's misfortunes  in  his  face;  but  we 
have  a  right  to  prove  that  those  who  are 
anxious  for  the  passing  of  this  measure 
are  themselves  interested,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, in  the  suppression  of  all  combina- 
tions of  the  Irish  people  against  rack- 
rents.  We  ask  the  Government  to  pause 
in  the  steps  they  are  taking;  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  remind  them  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  pass  this  measure 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  support  of  some 
Members  who  sit  on  the  Opposition 
Benches.  But,  Sir,  under  happier  con- 
ditions, we  should  ask  the  Government 
to  pause  —we  would  ask  them  to  reflect 
on  the  futility  of  the  step  they  are 
taking.  I  would  warn  them,  Sir,  if  they 
hope  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  no 
matter  how  stringently  administered,  to 
break  down  what  we  call  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  that  they  are 
greatly  and  grossly  mistaken.  If  they 
hope  to  terrorize  or  intimidate  the  Be- 
presentatives  of  the  Irish  people  from 
defending  their  lawful  and  just  rightf 
in  all  possible  events,  they  are  equally 
mistaken ;  and  they  are  most  mistaken 
of  all,  Sir,  when  they  think  that  they 
add  to  the  happiness  of  the  Irish  people, 
or  to  the  strength  of  this  Empire,  or  to 
the  strength  of  the  Union,  by  a  measure 
so  ill-omened,  and  a  policy  so  mistaken. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (J/r. 
Handel  Cosshanif) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

POLICE  FORCE  ENFRANCHISEMENT 

BILL.— [Bill  17.] 
{Mr.  Burdett'Coults,  Sir  Henry  Selwin^Jbbehotif 
Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke^  Sir  Albert 
Bollitt    Mr.    Howard    Vineentf    Lord    Claud 
Hamilton^  Colonel  Laurie.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  WHITMOEE  (Chelsea) :  I  wish 
to  say  two  or  three  words  in  support  of 
a  clause  which  I  desire  to  add  to  the 
Bill.  I  have  drawn  up  the  provision 
with  the  view  of  meeting  a  difficulty 
which  I  think  must  arise  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  has  been  held,  in 
the  case  of  soldiers  who  otherwise  would 
be  entitled  to  vote,  that  if  they  had  been 
absent  from  their  qualifying  premises 
in  the  course  of  their  duty,  and  if,  in 
attempting  to  return  home,  they  would 
be  committing  a  breach  of  a  legal  obli- 
gation, that  oy  that  fact  they  would 
be  disqualified  and  ousted  from  the 
Begister.  I  think  the  same  legal  doc- 
trine should  apply  to  policemen ;  and  as 
it  must  often  be  the  case  that  they  must 
be  compelled  to  absent  themselves,  in 
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pursuit  of  their  legal  duties,  from  their 
qualifying  premises  in  many  ways,  I 
think  that  to  meet  the  possihle  difficulty 
it  would  be  well  to  insert  this  clause — 


(( 


A  person  otherwise  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  a  voter  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  respect 
of  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  shall  be 
deemed  an  inhabitant  occupier  thereof  as  ten- 
ant, notwithstanding  his  temporary  absence 
therefrom  and  in  the  execution  of  duty  as  a 
police  officer  during  a  part  of  the  qualifying 
period  not  exceeding  four  months." 

I  beg  to  move  the  insertion   of  that 
clause  in  page  1,  after  line  11. 

New  Olause  (Registration  in  case  of 
temporary  absence  of  police  officer  on 
duty,)  —  (J/r.  Whitmore^)  —  hrought  up, 
and  read  the  first  time. 

Olause  read  a  second  timo,  and  add0d 
to  the  Bill. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  next,  and  to  be 
prinUd.    [Bill  240.] 

MOTIONS. 

COMMONS  BEQULATIOX  (eWEB)  FBOYISIONAL 

ORDER  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley,  Bill  to 
confirm  the  Provisional  Order  for  tiie  regu- 
lation of  Ewer  Common,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Alverstoke,  in  the  county  of  Southampton, 
In  pursuance  of  a  Keport  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners for  England,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Matthews. 
BiHpresentfd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  237.] 

COMMONS    BEGULATION    (lAINDON)   PBOTI- 
SIONAL  OBDEB  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart-Wortley,  Bill  to 
confirm  the  Provisional  Order  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Laindon  Common,  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Laindon,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  Report  from  the  Land  Commisbioners 
for  England,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  "Mx. 
Stuart- Wortley  and  Mr.  Secretsr y  MatUiews. 
BiHpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  238.] 

METBOPOLIS    MANAGEMENT    ACTS    AMEND- 
MENT (wESTMINSTEB)   BILL. 

Read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Metropolis  Management 
Acts  (No.  2)  Bill. 

Ordered^  That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill, 
presented  not  later  than  three  clear  days  before 
the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee ;  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners  as 
pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel, 
or  Agents^  be  heard  against  the  Bill,  and  Coun- 
sel heard  in  support  of  the  Bill. 

Ordered^  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee thjEit  they  have  power  to  consolidate 
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this  Bill  and  the  Metropolis  Management  Acta 
Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill  into  one  Bill. 

WATS  AND  MEANS. 
CUSTOMS  AND   INLAND  BEYENUE  BILL. 

Resolutions  [April  25]  reported,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
Bill  upon  the  Resolution  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  22nd  day 
of  this  instant  April,  and  then  agreed  to  by  tho 
House,  that  they  do  make  provision  therein, 
pursuant  to  the  said  Redolutions. 
Bill  presented f  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  241 .] 

House  adjourned  at  Ona  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  27 Ih  April,  1887. 


MINUTES.]  —  Pbivatb   Bill   (6y    Order)  — 

Third  Heading — West  Lancashire   Railway, 

and  passed. 
Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Iteading  — 

Education  (Sootlandj  Acts  Amendment  (No. 

2)  •  [242]. 
Second  Reading — Mining  Leases  (Cornwall  and 

Devon)  *  [146],  referred  to  Select  Committee  on 

Stannaries  Act  (1869)  Amendment*  [1471. 
Report  of  Select  Committee — Bankruptcy  Omcee 

(Sites).* 
Committee—  Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 

[217]  [Second  yiffht"},  debate  further  adjourned. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


WEST   LANCASHIRE     RAILWAY    BILL 

{by  Order.) 
THIBD  BBADINO. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<<That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Mb.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON  (Tower 
Hamlets,  Stepney) :  Since  I  last  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  House  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  Bill  I  have  received  a  numler 
of  letters  from  the  first  preference  share- 
holders denying  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  paragraph  in  the  Circular  that  was 
sent  out  by  the  solicitors  of  this  Bailway 
Company,  stating  that  they  had  a  ma- 
jority of  three-fourths  of  the  first  and 
second  preference  shareholders  in  sup- 
port of  this  Bill.  I  find,  Sir,  that  the 
seoond  preference  shares  are  held  ia 
great  part  by  the  Chairman,  for  which 
the  Company  received  no  consideration 
whatever,  and  £66,000  has  been  paid  in 
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direct  yiolation  of  the  Companies  Acts. 
The  directors  are  personally  responsible 
for  this,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
proceedingis  what  onemajterm,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interest  of  the  public.  This 
£66,000  is  included  in  the  £168,000 
owing  by  the  Company.  At  the  meeting 
where  it  was  stated  that  the  first  and 
second  preference  shareholders  gave 
their  consent  to  the  issue  of  this  new 
stock,  it  appears  that  the  first  preference 
shareholders  were  not  in  attendance  at 
all,  and  that  the  resolutions  at  the  meet- 
ing were  actually  carried  by  the  Chair- 
man's Tote  for  the  second  preference 
shares.  There  is  another  matter  to  which 
attention  should  be  drawn,  and  that  is, 
at  the  annual,  or  rather  at  the  half- 
yearly  meeting,  only  the  ordinary  share- 
holders had  the  power  of  voting,  and  the 
first  and  second  preference  shareholders 
had  no  power  whatever.  On  these 
grounds,  in  addition  to  what  I  stated  on 
the  last  occasion,  I  implore  the  House 
not  to  give  its  consent  to  the  passing  of 
this  Bill.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  giving 
its  consent  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  under 
which  the  British  public  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  see  their  money  back, 
whatever  they  subscribe  to  the  amount 
required.  On  the  last  occasion,  as  the 
House  will  remember,  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Hythe  (Sir  Edward  Watkin)  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Devonport  (Mr. 
Puleston),  who  held  a  sort  of  brief  from 
the  solicitors  of  the  Company.  He  also 
supported  the  Bill  in  a  manner 

Mb.  puleston  (Devonport)  :  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  in  Order  in  saying  that  I 
held  a  brief  from  the  solicitors  of  the 
Company.  I  explained  in  the  House 
exactly  what  my  position  was  in  the 
matter,  that  I  had  no  interest  in  the  Bill 
direct  or  indirect ;  nor  do  I  know  the 
shareholders. 

Ma.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  Member 
will  withdraw  the  expression. 

Mb.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON :  By  aU 
means.  I  had  no  wish  to  say  anything  hurt- 
ful to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  feelings  ;  buti 
did  feel  a  little  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  come  forward  and  support 
the  Bill  when  neither  of  the  hon.  Members 
whose  names  are  on  the  back  of  it— 
namely,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury)  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Southport 


(Mr.  Curzon)— did  so.  I  thought  it 
extraordinary  that  the  defence  of  the 
Bill  should  be  left  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Devonport,  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  case.  I  certainly  felt  that  he  was 
hardly  the  right  Member  to  support  a 
Bill  of  this  kini.  For  myself,  I  have 
only  one  motive  in  trying  to  get  this  Bill 
thrown  out,  and  that  is  the  public  good. 
In  opposing  the  Bill  I  am  only  doing 
what  I  am  sent  here  for.  I  only  hope 
the  House  will  see  the  necessity  of  not 
supporting  the  Bill,  and  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

Mb.  PULESTON  fDevonport):  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  just  before  he  sat  down, 
said  he  was  opposing  the  Bill  for  the 

Eublic  good,  and  that  in  the  course 
e  is  taking  he  is  only  discharging 
a  duty  he  was  sent  here  to  perform. 
Well,  what  right  had  he  to  attribute 
other  motives  to  other  hon.  Members  ? 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  no  interest  in 
this  matter  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  came  here  understanding  that  the  Bill 
was  unopposed.  The  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, on  the  last  occasion,  gave  strong 
reasons  why  the  Bill  should  pass,  and 
he  explained  fully,  that  though  certain 
conditions  were  in  the  Bill  it  was  left  to 
the  Company  to  decide  whether  they 
would  accept  those  conditions  or  not. 
So  that  by  no  possibility  can  the  Bill 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  anyone 
concerned.  It  was  explained  fully  that 
the  personal  interest  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  in  the  railway  was  not  touched 
— that  his  priority  was  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  m  any  way.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  no  title  whatever  to  come 
here  and  claim  the  virtue  of  supporting 
or  opposing  a  Bill  in  which  he  is  per- 
sonallv  interested  as  "  a  public  duty," 
and  then  attribute  to  an  hon.  Member, 
who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter,  interested  motives.  I  never 
heard  such  an  argument  in  this  House. 
When  I  opened  my  remarks  on  the  last 
occasion  1  took  pains  especially  to  ex- 
press regret  that  I  felt  myself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  hon.  Gentleman — a  courtesy 
which  I  supposed  he  would  have  appre- 
ciated. So  much  for  that.  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  unusual  course  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  oppose  the  Bill 
again,  seeing  that  on  the  last  occasion 
he  did  not  get  a  single  hon.  Member  to 
support  him,  and  you  ruled.  Sir,  that 
he  could  not  vote  on  the  Bill,  but 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him 
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from  speaking  in  opposition  to  it.  Not 
a  single  Member  got  up  to  say  a  word 
in  his  behalf,  everyone  eke,  including 
the  Chairman,  in  explaining  the  provi- 
sions, holdinp^  that  the  Bill  was  to  sup- 
port a  valuable  public  enterprise,  give 
public  value  to  that  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  pay,  and  giving 
powers  to  a  Company  to  proceed  with  a 
work,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  great 
pabUc  improvement.  One  party,  I 
understand,  has  put  something  like 
£500,000  into  the  Company,  and  I  think 
the  owners  of  such  an  investment  are  en- 
titled to  have  such  provisions  in  a  public 
measure  as  will  enable  them  to  be  re- 
couped, if  it  is  possible  to  recoup  them 
without  injury  to  the  public  interest.  I 
believe  that  that  can  be  done  by  this  Bill, 
not  only  without  injury  to  the  public  in- 
terest, but  with  great  advantage  to  the 
part  of  the  country  through  which 
the  railway  will  pass.  I  hope,  in 
view  of  the  strong  expression  of  the 
House  the  other  day,  in  view  of  the 
speech  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
who  told  us,  when  the  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed, that  it  remained  with  all  those 
interested  to  say  whether  they  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  or  not,  and  in 
view  also  of  the  unusual  course  pursued 
for  the  second  time  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stepney,  that  the  House  will  pass 
this  Bill. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Castle) :  I  have  no  intention  of  re- 
hearsing the  debate  of  last  Thursday  a 
second  time  over.  I  am  sure  the  House 
sympathizes  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  who  has  got  an  investment  he 
does  not  like.     That  is  obvious. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON:  Pardon 
me.  I  am  prepared  to  sink  the  whole  of 
jny  investment  for  the  public  good. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE :  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  debenture  holders  m 
this  unfortunate  railway.  Having  got 
this  Bill,  we,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, have  got  to  see  —  I  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  matter — that 
the  best  thing  is  done  for  those  who, 
like  the  hon.  Gantleman,  have  invested 
money  in  this  unfortunate  railway.  The 
shareholders,  in  general  meeting  as- 
sembled, bj  a  large  majority — in  person 
and  proxy — agreed  to  this  Bill,  which 
does  the  beet  that  can  be  done  for  the 
undertaking.  They  still  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  what  they  like  with  their 
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own  property  under  this  Bill,  which 
does  not  affect  the  8,400  of  first  deben- 
tures which  the  hon.  Gentleman  holds. 
Their  priority  is  established,  and  nothing 
this  Bill  can  do  will  rob  him  of  the 
position  he  holds  in  the  Company.  In- 
deed, the  Bill  will  improve  his  position, 
as  lam  informed  there  are  £163,000  of 
floating  liabilities.  I  am  told  that  many 
of  the  creditors  have  agreed  to  take  the 
second  debenture  stock — ^not  the  first, 
but  the  second — ^rather  than  press  their 
claims,  many  of  which  would  come  in 
front  of  the  first  debentures.  What  are 
we  to  do  for  the  best  in  connection  with 
this  railway?  They  say — "Pass  this 
Bill;  issue  this  second  class  of  mort- 
gages, put  them  in  front  of  the  prefer- 
ence and  ordinary  shares,  in  order  that 
the  thing  may  be  put  in  a  proper  financial 
pcsition  so  far  as  it  can  be  under  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  that  have 
surrounded  its  birth.  As  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  has  said,  this  railway 
may  be  g^d  or  may  be  bad,  and  may 
have  been  got  up  under  circumstances 
of  which  some  of  us  might  not  approve ; 
but  there  it  is  on  the  ground.  Parlia- 
ment has  sanctioned  it,  and  it  is  a 
connecting  link  between  Liverpool  and 
Blackburn.  I  have  studied  it  on  the 
map,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
way  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view  is  to 
aecede  to  the  arrangements  contained  in 
this  Bill.  I  feel  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's position  will  be  secured  by  the 
common  interest  of  the  Company,  and  I 
trust  he  will  not  press  his  opposition 
further. 

Mr.  WOOTTON  ISAACSON :  May  I 
be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Puleston]  has  en- 
tirely misunderstood  my  position.  I  have 
never  for  a  moment  taken  my  invest- 
ment into  consideration.  I  have  been 
prepared  to  sink  my  own  interest  from 
the  beginning,  and  when  the  solicitors 
approached  me  I  never  would  allow 
them  to  mention  the  amount  I  had  in- 
vested. I  said  I  would  have  no  inter- 
view with  the  solicitors,  because  I  felt 
that  what  I  was  doing  was  for  the 
public  good.  I  said  I  felt  that  the  issue 
of  this  stock  was  contrary  to  necessity, 
and  that  the  poor  investors  and  pre- 
ference shareholders  would  lose  their 
money.     I  wish  to  say 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  right  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  speak  is  limited 
strictly  to  a  personal  explanation. 
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Qaestion  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  B.nd  passed, 

ORDERS    OF   THE  DAT. 


CRIMINAL    LAW    AMENDMENT    (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  217.] 

( Jfr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews, 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTBB.       ADJOVBNSD  DEBATE. 

J^BBCOIO)  NIGHT.] 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  propoded  to 
Question  [26th  April],  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  for 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

To  leave  ont  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  Honse  dedUnes  to  proceed  further  with  a 
measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  Honse  of  Parliament,''— (if r. 
Robert  Bm'd,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mb.  HANDEL  COSSHAM  (Bristol, 
E.)  said,  he  classified  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill  into  four — ^the  old  Tory  Party, 
who,  opposing  all  remedial  legislation 
for  Ireland,  held  that  all  misery  could 
be  redressed  by  coercion ;  the  growing 
section  of  the  Tory  Party  who  were  in 
touch  with  the  democracy,  and  were  not 
indisposed  to  homoeopathic  doses  of  re- 
medial legislation  along  with  coercion ; 
those  Liberal  Unionists  who  believed  in 
the  same  mixture  more  largely  composed 
of  remedial  measures;  and  the  section 
who  followed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  West  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain),  and  who  believed 
in  remedial  legislation  in  equal  quanti- 
ties with  coercion.  To  the  first  class  of 
those  he  mentioned  he  made  no  appeal, 
and  would  briefly  say  that  the  history 
of  the  world  was  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  Empires  whose  Governments  depended 
wholly  upon  force.  He  appealed  to  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Member  for  the 
Bossendale  Division  of  Lancashire  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  and  those  who 


were  sincere  in  their  declarations  to  use 
pressure  upon  the  Government  in  favour 
of  remedial  legislation  should  support 
the  Amendment,  for  if  this  Bill  once 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  House, 
all  power  of  pressure  on  the  Government 
was  gone.  All  the  Amendment  asked 
was  that  the  progress  of  the  Bill  should 
be  suspended  until  the  House  had  be- 
fore it  those  remedial  measures  without 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham  and 
others  had  declared  they  would  not 
support  a  Coercion  Bill.  He  would 
watch  with  great  interest  to  see  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  put  his 
old  principle  of  Badicalism  in  practice 
by  supporting  this  Amendment.  Then 
he  would  expect  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Randolph  Churchill),  who  belonged  to 
the  Radical  section  of  the  Tory  Party, 
to  vote  for  this  Amendment  also.  The 
Amendment  put  into  words  that  which 
Liberal  Unionists  and  moderate  Conser- 
vatives had  expressed  as  their  desire. 
The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  prevent 
combination  among  the  tenants  of  Ire- 
land. By  the  Amendment  the  right  of 
the  tenants  to  combine  was  claimed,  and 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  justice, 
and  fair  play,  why  should  they  not  com- 
bine for  common  interest,  just  as  work- 
men in  this  country  and  elsewhere  also 
combined  for  a  common  and  lawful  pur- 

f>ose?  He  was  a  large  employer  of 
abour,  and  he  never  objected  to  the 
workmen  of  this  country  combining  to 
obtain  the  best  wages  they  could  get. 
The  landowners  of  this  country  had  com- 
bined, to  a  very  large  extent,  for  the 
promotion  of  rack-rents.  The  House  of 
Lords,  he  might  say,  was  a  large  land- 
lord combination  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  interests.  There  was  combi- 
nation amongst  lawyers  and  parsons, 
and  if  they  and  the  landlords  and  work- 
men were  allowed  to  combine  for  the 
promotion  of  their  own  interests,  why 
not  the  tenants  of  Ireland  also  ?  This 
kind  of  legislation  had  always  been  dan- 
gerous ;  but  it  was  more  dangerous  now 
than  ever.  In  the  plainest  way  and  com- 
pelled by  evidence,  they  could  not  ignore 
Lord  Cowper's  Commission  had  declared 
that  Irish  rents  were  20  per  cent  too  high, 
and  how  could  Liberal  Unionists  sup- 
port a  Bill  that  would  put  into  the  land- 
lord's hands  the  power  of  enforcing 
rents    their  own  Commission  had   de- 
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olared  unjustifiable.  Believing  in  Gk)- 
vornment  by  and  for  the  people  he  had 
always  opposed  coercion,  and  had  he  sat 
in  the  House  should  have  voted  against 
the  Bill  of  1882.  In  the  speeches  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
there  was  the  ever-recurring  phrase 
**Law  and  order."  It  would  not  do  to 
force  a  measure  of  this  kind  on  Ireland 
without  giving  reasons  for  it,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  Government  were  not 
only  treating  their  Liberal  Unionist 
Friends,  but  the  House  at  large,  with 
scant  courtesy  when  they  refused  to 
answer  the  arguments  urged  against 
the  passing  of  the  measure  by  Opposition 
speakers.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  legislation.  He  was  in 
favour  of  the  principle,  *' Government 
by  the  people  for  the  people."  Coercion 
of  Ireland  now  would  be  as  disappointing 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  because  we 
were  attempting  to  govern  the  country 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  Why 
was  it  that  the  Irish  people  were  not  so 
loyal  and  law-abiding  as  the  population 
in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ?  Because 
the  people  of  Ireland  did  not  believe  in 
the  laws  under  which  they  lived,  and  in 
the  making  of  which  they  had  no  part. 
Their  laws  were  made  for  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  according  to  Sir  Red- 
▼ers  Buller.  Give  the  people  of  Ireland 
a  voice  in  their  legislation,  and  the 
people  would  be  as  loyal  as  any  other ; 
but  their  patriotism  demanded  opposition 
to  laws  forced  upon  them  against  their 
will.  Personally,  he  believed  in  the 
men  who  tried  to  reform  the  world,  not 
in  the  men  who  tried  to  crush  it ;  and 
he  reminded  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  was  put  to  death  under  what 
was  called  ''law  and  order"  in  those 
days  for  opposing  the  laws  under  which 
He  lived.  Would  a  Tory  Government 
never  learn  from  history  ?  Let  them  look 
back  on  the  Tory  policy  of  a  century 
ago,  which  lost  the  American  Colonies 
and  saddled  this  country  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  £180,000,000.  Let  them 
also  remember  how  the  same  policy  of 
coercion  in  recent  history  drove  Canada 
to  the  verge  of  rebellion  and  farther 
from  law  and  order  than  Ireland  was 
now.  That  same  policy  of  force  was  de- 
feated when  it  was  applied  to  Canada, 
else  had  the  Dominion  been  also  lost  to 
us.    No  lack  of  illustrations  were  there 
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in  history  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
force.  The  only  danger  to  the  Union  in 
Ireland  was  the  danger  of  carrying  that 
Coercion  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  the  only 
danger  to  the  union  between  this  coun- 
try and  Ireland  was  the  carrying  of  that 
Coercion  Bill  and  for  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  continue  governing  the 
Irish  people  against  their  will.  He 
trusted  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  would 
check  the  Government  in  the  course 
they  were  pursuing,  and  he  invited  that 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
House  generally  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion with^regard  to  coercion,  which  the 
Amendment  now  before  it  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  so  doing.  For  every  £1 
of  rent  which  was  collected  for  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  the  British  taxpayers 
had  to  pay  £2  or  £3 ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
democracy  came  to  understand  that  they 
would  make  short  work  of  the  present 
Government  and  their  coercion. 

Mr.  J.  W.  PLUNKETT  (Gloucester- 
shire,  Thombury)  said,  as  a  new  Mem* 
ber,  he  claimed  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  He  did  not  propose  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Bristol  (Mr.  Handel  Cossham)  in 
the  speech  which  he  had  read  to  the 
House  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mb.  HANDEL  COSSHAM :  I  never 
read  a  speech  in  my  life. 

Mb.  J.  W.  PLUNKETT,  said,  he 
apologized  to  the  hon.  Member,  He 
had  been  going  to  add  that  he  had  the 
corresponding  advantage  of  knowing 
the  hon.  Member's  speech  by  heart. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  English  people,  whose 
flag  waved  ovet  territories  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  should  have  to 
confess  that  they  were  not  able  to 
rule  their  oldest  and  nearest  Pos- 
session. He  hoped  once  for  all  they 
had  got  rid  of  Ministers  who  had  given 
way  to  intimidation.  On  Monday  last 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Bristol  made 
a  speech  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  was  compared 
to  a  huge  rock.  He  (Mr.  J.  W. 
Plunkett)  had  compared  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  a  quarry,  because  there 
were  persons  who  thought  they  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him  except  by  blast- 
ing and  explosions.  The  explosion  at 
Clerkenwell  had  led  to  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  who  then 
could  say  what  might  not  be  got  out  of 
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thA  rigbt  hon.  (Gentleman  by  making 
use  of  the  resources  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion?     It  was  difficult  to  understand 
what  were  Liberal  opinions,  because  if 
he  during  the  Elections  of  1885  had 
suggested  tLat  the  Liberal  Party  was  in 
favour  of  Home  Bule  for  Ireland   he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  say  any- 
thing more  until  he  had  withdrawn  such 
a  glaringly  improbable  accusation ;  but 
since  that  time  Liberal  opinions  had 
changed.    The  hon.  Member  for   the 
Auckland    Diyision    of    Durham  (Mr. 
Paulton),    who    had    spoken   stronely 
against  this  Bill,  knew  nothing  of  that 
country — ^indeed,  he  believed  that  the 
hon.  Member  was  never  there.      The 
right    hon.    (Gentleman    the    Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone) 
had  undertaken  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  give  peace  to  Ireland,  but  while 
doing  so  he  had  to  be    guarded  by 
policemen,  until  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  ought  to  be  an  amputa- 
tion—or Home  Bule.    The  remedies  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   had  failed 
because  there  were  persons  interested  in 
keeping  the  sore  open,  and  no  one  could 
have    suspected    tnat    while    applying 
them  the  doctor  was  contemplatmg  the 
possibility  of   amputation   beinff   ulti* 
mately    necessary.    Lord  Bussell  had 
almost  anticipated  the  present  Bill,  be- 
cause he  said  that  juries  were  fit  only 
for  countries  in  which  the  people  were 
friends  of  the  law,  that  in  Ireland  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  jury  which  dared  to  do 
its  duty,  that  he  would  adopt  the  Scotch 
plan,  and  make  it  penal  to  reveal  how 
jurymen  voted.  And  Lord  Bussell  added 
that  the  Irish  people  were  under  two  diffe- 
rent and  repugnant  systems  of  law,  one 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  enforced  by 
the  Courts,  and  the  other  concocted  in 
the  whisky  shop  and  enforced  by  the 
assassin.    When  hon.  Members  oppo* 
site  called  this  Grimes  Bill  coercion,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  if  they  could  bring 
over  to    England   the  system  against 
which  this  measure  was  directed  there 
was  not  an  Englishman  who  would  not 
go  down  upon  his  knees  and  pray  for 
such  a  Bill  as  this.    It  had  been  alleged 
that  a  great  number  of  Oonservative 
candidates  had  got  into  Parliament  at 
the  late  General  Election  because  they 
promised  not  to  vote  for  coercion.    He 
denied  that  he  had  been  returned  be- 
cause he  had  declared  against  coercion 
at  the  last  Election.    On  the  contrary, 


he  owed  his  return  to  his  declaration 
that  he  would  support  the  Party  of  no 
surrender  to  crime  and  outrage.      He 
had  stated  himself  on  that  occasion  that 
the  coercion  referred  to  would  affect  no 
honest  man,  but  only  criminals,  but  that 
there  was  another  coercion,  that  of  the 
National   League    against    those   who 
wished  to  carry  on  their  honest  pursuits, 
and  that  England  would  not  have  done 
her  duty  until  the  lives,  liberty.,  and  pro- 
perty of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Ireland  were  secure  under  the  authority 
of  the  Queen.    The  Dissentient  Liberals 
had  been  accused  of  ratting.    Well,  the 
interesting  rodent  referred  to  in  this  al- 
lusion was  supposed  to  desert  a  sinking 
ship,  and  he  thought  if  a  man  had  been 
sailing  under  theXTnionJackandsuddenly 
found  that  the  skull  and  crossbones  of 
the  pirate  had  been  hoisted  instead,  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  desert  the  ship,  and 
the  sooner  it  sank  the  better.    A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  might  have  been  on 
the  Woolsack — but  fortunately  he  and 
his  friends  had  got  the  sack  without  the 
wool — had  said  that  it  was  not  our  first 
duty  to  enforce  a  law  if  that  law  was 
unjust.    But  who  was  to  decide  whether 
a  law  was  just  or  unjust  ?    When  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir   William  Harcourt)  issued 
an  edict  as  to  the  flogging  of  little  boys, 
it  was  not  enforced,  not  because  it  was 
unjust,  but  because  it  was  against  the 
law  of  England.     When  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  passed  his  own  Coercion  Act, 
it  was  not  a  just  law  in  the  opinion  of 
those  against  whom  it  was  to  be  applied. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given 
us  any  means  of  defining  who  were  to  be 
the  arbiters  as  to  whether  a  law  was 
just  or  unjust.      The   Pamell  Mani- 
festo issued  in  November,    1885,  was 
most  venomously  directed  against  the 
Liberal  Party.    A  more  crushing  con- 
demnation of  Libera]  policy  could  not 
have  been  written  than  was  then  issued 
by  the  Nationalist  Party.  Yet  now  those 
two  Parties  were  allies.    Doubtless,  to 
some  extent,  dates  bad  to  be  considered ; 
but  there  must  have  been  a  great  and 
radical  change  on  one  side  or  the  other 
to    bring   about  this    alliance.     Then, 
which  Party  had  changed,  which  had 
swung  round  ?    It  was  very  important 
that  the  fact  should  be  known.    Had  the 
Irish  Nationalists  modified  their  demands 
and  course  of  action  ;  or,  rather,  had  the 
Liberal  Leaders  suddenly  changed  their 
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views  ?  When  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  opposite  pretended  to  call  for 
justice  and  freedom  for  Ireland,  the 
English  people  had  a  right  to  inquire 
what  justice  and  freedom  they  them- 
selves allowed  to  their  countrymen  who 
differed  from  them,  and  upon  whom  they 
had  placed  their  heel.  The  result  of 
such  inquiries  showed  that  there  were 
the  hardest  t3rranny  and  the  most  crush- 
ing system  of  terrorism  for  all  those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  dictates,  or  dared  to 
oppose  the  National  League ;  and  he  was 
confident  that  the  English  people,  with 
this  knowledge,  would  never  consent  to 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  property  of  the 
Irish  people  being  handed  over  to  the 
inventors  of  Boycotting  and  the  wire- 
pullers of  the  Nationcd  League.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  such  an 
undesirable  consummation,  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  would  receive  his 
hearty  and  cordial  support. 

Mr.    a.    E.   pease    (York):    The 
speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is 
one  advocating  the  measure  now  before 
the  House,  and  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect the  hon.  Member,  being  the  heir  to 
a  large  estate  in  Ireland,  to  take  the 
landlord's  view  of  that  measure.    In  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make,  I  shall  take 
somewhat  an  opposite  view  to  that  which 
he  has  taken.     It  is  as  evident  in  the 
face  of  this  proposed  measure  as  it  has 
been  made  clear  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  the  objects  of  the  Bill  are 
not  merely  the  repression  of  crime,  but 
the  suppression  of  a  political  association 
called  the  National  League  and  the  pre- 
vention of  combination  amongst  tenants 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  exac- 
tions of  rack-renting  landlords.    During 
the  whole  course  of  the  debate  Mem- 


used  to  prevent  the  use  of  those  weapons 
by  which  alone  the  Irish  tenants  can 
protect  themselves  against  the  exactions 
of  unjust  landlords ;  and  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  during  the  last  50  years  the 
Irish  landlords,  or  rather  a  section  of 
Irish  landlords,  have  been  responsible 
for  atrocities  before  which  the  deeds  of 
the  worst  Fenian  conspirators  pale.     I 
agree  entirely  with  what  was  said  by  a 
noble  Lord  last  night  that  that  section 
of  the  Irish  landlords  have  been  a  curse 
to  the  Empire,  to  their  country,  and  to 
their  class ;  but  if  the  Irish  people  are 
prejudiced  by  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
men  who  take  violent  courses  in  America, 
and,  perhaps,  also  in  Ireland,  on  the 
same   ground  we   cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  Irish  landlords  are  compromised 
by  the  doings  of  a  section  of  their  body, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  this  difference 
between     the    horrible    crimes     com- 
mitted by  the  Fenian  and  other  illegal 
associations,     and     the     crimes     com- 
mitted by  a  section  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords.   I  suppose  that  the  most  extreme 
denunciator  of   these  conspirators  will 
admit  that  there  might  have  been  some 
small  ground  of  provocation  on  their 
side ;  but  the  Irish  landlords  who  have 
acted  cruelly  towards  their  tenants  have 
acted  wantonly  against  their  own  ten- 
antry— a  class  of  people  whom  it  was 
their  duty  to  protect — against  the  help- 
less and    wretched    people    who  were 
unable  to  look  to  other  protectors,  and 
should  have  had  a  claim  on  their  sym- 
pathy and  humanity.     It  is    by  such 
Acts  as  the  one  before  the  House  that 
we  have  supported  the  Irish  landlords 
in  their  acts  of  cruelty  and  power,  and 
we  believe  that  these  Acts  will  encou- 
rage them,  as  some  of  the  expressions 


hers  opposite  have  tried  to  strengthen    that  have  fallen  from  hon.  Gentlemen  in 


their  case  and  prejudice  that  of  the  Op 
position  to  this  Bill  by  alleging  a  con- 
nection between  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  with  criminal  associations, 
and  illegal  conspiracies  in  America  and 
elsewhere.  If  it  can  be  shown  not  only 
that  this  alleged  connection  is  founded 
on  the  flimsiest  evidence,  but  also  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  are  endeavouring 
to  protect  by  this  measure  a  class  of 
men  who  are  responsible  for  more 
numerous  outrages  and  more  serious 
crimes  than  the  Fenians  or  the  dyna- 
mitards,  then  the  case  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  will  be  correspondingly  weakened. 
We  maintain  that  this  measure  will  be 

Ur,  J.  W.  Plwuhit 


this  Parliament  must  encourage  them,  in 
their  exacting  courses.  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  House  of  a  sentence  that 
fell  from  a  Member  of  this  Qovernment 
during  the  Session  of  last  autumn, 
which,  I  think,  was  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  Irish  landlords  to  evict  their 
tenants.  I  know  that  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  was  active,  but 
not  in  conformity  with  the  policy  here 
laid  down — he  £d  his  best  to  protect 
the  Irish  tenants.  The  sentence  to 
which  I  allude  was  this — 

y  If  there  are  any  persons  in  this  House  who 
think  that  there  should  he  any  interference  hy 
the  Qovernment  with  the  right  of  landlords  to 
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recover  land  in  the  event  of  the  non-payment 
of  rent  they  fall  into  a  grave  and  serious 
error." 


Sir  Robert    Hamilton,   tbo    Inspector, 
wrote — 

"The  cabins  of  the  people  are  miserable. 
Bad  as  they  are,  the  proprietors  and  lessees 
are    rapidly    depriving    them    even    of    this 


Now  we  believe  this  Bill  to  be  a  new 

penal  law  intended  to  brand  the  Irish  _     .        _        _ 

people  pemaanently  as  a  subject  race,  ^^^J^^'*,  Pi"®  vP.''''P'"i''xr  n*^i^  unroofed  up- 
i_.  J  „^^  r  *•  _^  .•%■  ../»  .'  "*  .  . ,  '  wards  of  80  cabins  at  MuUaghroe  in  one  day. 
and  we    believe    identification    is    the    The  viUage  of  Comboy,  in  the  Belmullet  DiX 

policy  we  should  pursue  witn   respect   -*-'-   - — »---»-  '""^ '•      '  '    • 

to  Ireland.  But  there  can,  as  Mr. 
Grattan  said,  be  no  identification  be- 
tween the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  and 


we  believe  it  is  by  very  different  means 
that  we  must  attach  the  Irish  people  to 
the  Imperial  Government.     I  am  about 
to  deal  with  the  behaviour  of  a  section 
of  the  Irish  landlords  durinpf  the  pre- 
sent  generation.    I  think  it  is  only  by 
bringing  before  the  public  in  this  House 
the  actual  facts  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  land  law  in  Ireland  that  has  come 
down  to  this  day,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  understand  how  the  whole 
body  of  Irish  landlords  are  compromised 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people.    I  shall 
have  to  trouble  the  House  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  extracts  with  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords during  the  last  50  years.    I  shall 
remind  the  House  of  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  during  the  famine,  how 
the  Irish  people  were  then  plunged  into 
distress  such  as  never  afflicted  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  I  shall  ask 
what,  when   the  Irish    were  suffering 
in  this   manner,  was  the    conduct   of 
the  Irish  landowners?     I    am  aware 
that  there  were  many  bright  and  noble 
exceptions  to  the  general  behaviour  of 
this  class  to  their  tenantry.    But  if  we 
read  the  Reports  of  the  Government  In- 
spectors during  the  years  1847  to  1852, 
and  if  we  read  the  evidence  of  the  Eelief 
Commissioners  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  we  shall  see  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  landlords  towards 
their  tenants,  and  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  dwelling  on  the  conduct  of  the  land- 
lords during  the  famine,  because  it  is  in 
times  of  national  distress  and  when  the 
nation  is  in  extremities  that  we  can 
rightly  judge  of  the  qualities  of  those 
who  should  have  influence  for  good  with 
the  people.     During  1849  there   were 
90,440  evictions,  and  in  1850  there  were 
104,163  evictions.     I  mean  by  **  evic- 
tions "  evicted  persons  rendered  home- 
less.   Here  is  a  Beport  from  the  Ballina 
Union,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1848. 


sion,  in  which  150  persons  were  relieved  last 
winter,  has  also  heen  unroofed,  and  everywhere 
the  demolition  of  homes  is  steadilv  going  for- 
ward. Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  oahins  in 
the  district  are  unroofed.  .  .  .  The  people  are 
miserahly  clothed,  their  appearance  is  frightful, 
especially  the  children,  many  of  whom  are  little 
hettar  than  living  skeletons.  I  found  five  out 
of  one  family  which  had  been  ejected  out  of 
MuUaghroe  lying  on  the  roadside  last  Wednes- 
day near  the  workhouse;  they  were  carried 
into  it  by  my  orders,  but,  I  fear,  only  to  die." 

Then  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  another  Go- 
vernment Inspector,  writes  in  March  of 
the  same  year — 

"  In  some  localities  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
heartless  conduct  of  IVfr.  Walsh  has  brought 
many  persons  to  a  premature  grave.  .  .  .  The 
same  system  of  evictions  is  still  going  on,  and  I 
cannot  be  an  eye-witness  to  the  terrible  results 
of  it  without  expressing  my  horror  of  the  bar- 
barous manner  in  which  many  poor  persons 
have  been  treated.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lyons  is  following 
Mr.  Walsh* s  example." 

As  to  the  position  of  some  of  these  land- 
lords I  will  quote  from  one  report  of  Sir 

R Bouth  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 

1847,  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
incomes  of  the  landowners  from  land 
in  the  Skibbereen  Union — 


**  Lord  Oarbery  - 
R.  H.  H.  Becher 
Mr.  JS'ewman  - 
Rev.  8.  Townsend 
Sir  W.  R.  Becher 
The  O'Donovan 


£15,000  per  year ; 
4,000        „ 
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4,000 

8,000 

10,000 

2,600 

and  so  on  ;  and  he  asks — 

**  Ought  such  destitution  to  prevail  with 
such  resources  ?  " 

Ooriimissary  General  Hewetson  reported 

for  his  district — 

"  Too  many  places  similarly  situated  ;  land- 
lords either  absent,  or,  though  present,  as  well 
as  committees,  not  sufficiently  active.  It  is  not 
right  I  should  be  called  upon  to  urge  what  is 
their  duty  to  perform,  but  so  it  is." 

Then,  Oaptain  Kennedy,  writing  in  July, 

1848..  says— 

**  I  frequently  travel  1 5  miles  without  seeing 
five  stacks  of  g^in  of  any  kind — all  threshed  and 
sold.  Rent  1^  seldom  or  ever  been  looked  for 
more  sharply  or  levied  more  unsparingly  than 
this  year.  Of  the  proprietors  there  are  but 
few  resident.  I  cannot  speak  of  their  means. 
E  only  know  that  there  has  not  been  any  amount 
of  poor  rate  levied  in  their  Union  seriously  to 
injure  them,  no  more  than  any  man  of  common 

[^Second  Niff  hi.'] 
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humaniiy  ought  Toluntarily  to  bestow  in  diBas- 
trouB  times." 

From  Castlerea,  Mr.  Auchmuty  wrote 
to  a  similar  effect ;  while  Captain  Ken- 
nedy, on  May  7th,  1849,  wrote — 

"As  soon  as  one  horde  of  houseless  and  all 
but  naked  paupers  are  dead,  or  provided  for 
in  the  workhouse,  another  wholesale  eviction 
doubles  the  number,  who,  in  their  turn,  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal,  wandering  from  house 
to  house  or  burrowing  in  bog^  or  behind  ditches, 
till,  broken  down  by  privation  or  exposure  to 
the  elements,  they  seek  the  workhouse  or  die 
by  the  roadside.  The  state  of  some  districts  in 
this  Union  baffles  description.  Sixteen  houses, 
containing  21  families,  have  been  levelled  in 
one  small  village  in  Killard  Division,  and  a  vast 
number  in  the  rural  parts  of  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled 
numbers  have  been  unhoused  in  this  district 
within  the  year,  probably  15,000,  it  seems  hardly 
credible  that  1,200  more  have  had  their  dwellings 
levelled  within  a  fortnight." 

In  his  Keport  on  King's  County,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  says — 

*<  I  do  not  know  any  landlords,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Bosse,  and  another  small  pro- 
prietor, who  have  taken  any  means  to  enable 
their  poor  tenants  to  sow  their  lands.  There 
are  other  proprietors  who  act  like  the  besiegers 
of  a  town  in  starving  them  out—"  cant "  their 
cows  to-  day  and  g^t  the  tenants  on  the  relief 
list  to-morrow.*' 

Captain  Kennedy,  in  June,  1848,  says — 

*'The  misery  attendant  on  these  wholesale 
and  simultaneous  evictions  is  frequently  aggra- 
vated by  hunting  these  ignorant,  helpless,  crea- 
tures off  the  property  from  which  they,  perhaps, 
have  before  wanderod  five  miles.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence  to  see  40  or  60  houses 
levelled  in  one  day,  and  orders  given  that  no 
remaining  tenant  or  occupier  should  give  them 
even  a  night's  shelter.  I  have  known  some 
ruthless  acts  committed  by  drivers  and  sub- 
agents,  but  no  doubt  according  to  law  however 
repulsive  to  humanity  :  wretched  hovels  pulled 
down  where  the  inmates  were  in  a  helpless  state 
of  fever  and  nakedness,  kept  by  the  roadside 
for  days.  As  manv  as  300  souls— creatures  of 
the  most  helpless  class — have  been  left  house- 
less in  one  day." 

Colonel  Clarke,  replying  in  regard  to  the 
Kenmare  Union,  said — 

'*  And  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  upwards 
of  1,000  dwellings  have  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  in  this  Union  within  the  last  12  months, 
and  the  unfortunate,  starving  inmates  thrown 
on  the  cold  world  with  no  shSter.'* 

Mr.  McKie,  reporting  on  the  Galway 
Union,  said — 

**  The  encoura^ment  given  to  people  to 
locate  themselves  m  these  wretched  districts,  so 
long  as  they  could  pay  rent  without  a  thought 
as  to  their  moral  or  physical  condition,  has  led 
to  a  mass  of  destitution.** 

I  haye  extracts  of  other  Beports  all  to  a 
like  effeoti  but  I  will  not  weary  the 

Mr.  A.  X.  Pm$ 
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House  by  reading  them.  Here  is  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Poor  Law  in  J  849,  by  Captain 
Douglas  Labalmondiere.  In  answer  to  a 
question  he  said — *' There  has  been  a 
great  number  of  houses  thrown  down  in 
the  Union."  "By  whom?"  he  was 
aaked.  ''By  the  landlords,  the  pro- 
prietors." ''After  the  inmates  left 
them  ?  "  "  Some  after  they  had  gone 
to  the  workhouse,  and  others  pre- 
viously." Colonel  Yandeleur,  giving 
evidence  with  respect  to  another  Union, 
after  stating  that  there  had  been  a  large 
number  of  evictions  in  his  district, 
said — 


'*  In  fact,  the  evictions  extended  to  all  classes, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  occupiers.  In 
that  Union  a  very  small  proportion  left  their 
houses  voluntarily ;  the  houses  were  generally 
levelled." 

Asked — "  Is  that  a  modem  practice  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?  "  he  replied,  ' '  The 

Eractice  nas  been  invariable."     Captain 
lang,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same 
Committee,  said — 

''Independent  of  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crops,  the  first  most  prominent  cause  is  that 
which  must  strike  an^  observer  long  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
general— namely,  the  reokless  and  improvident 
mismanagement  of  landed  property,  the  impru- 
dence and  want  of  foresight  ox  theproptieton." 

Captain  Gordon  reported  respecting  the 
40«.  freeholders  that  they  had  been 
created  for  a  political  purpose — 

"  And  when  the  encouragement  of  the  class  of 
tenants  ceased  to  be  an  object,  they  were 
gradually  evicted." 

Captain  Kennedy  said — 

<'  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  12,000  to  13.000 
persons  have  been  evicted  within  the  year." 

He  was  speaking  of  the  Kilrush  Union 
only  ;  and  asked  to  state  the  precise 
causes  of  the  destitution,  he  said — 

*'  Simply  want  of  employment  and  wholesale 
evictions.  The  destitution  in  this  Union  is  a 
mighty  and  fearful  reality.  A  great  portion  of 
the  people  are  all  but  naked.*' 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  question  as  to  what  number  of  land- 
lords have  acted  in  this  way  towards 
their  tenants.  I  find  that  in  respect  to  the 
Kilrush  Union  the  following  is  the  offi- 
cial Keturn  concerning  evictions : — 

"During  the  first  quarter  of  1848,  on  Sir 
John  Reed's  property,  17  or  19  houses  were 
tumbled  on  one  day ;  on  Mr.  McDonnell's  pro- 
perty, 22  houses;  since  January  1st,  Mr. 
Kouffhan's  property,  8  houses ;  sinoe  January 
1st,  Mr.  O'Dwyer's  property,  14 ;  Mr.  Cazew's 
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property,  11 ;  Mr.  Stackpole's  property,  H ;  Mr. 
Crowe*B  property,  24  ;  in  Moryarter,  more  than 
220  houBes." 

And  I  find  it  reported  that  '<  30  or  40 
cabins  are  frequently  leyelled  in  a  single 
day.  The  inmates  crowd  into  neighbour- 
ing ones  till  disease  is  generated,  and 
they  are  then  thrown  out  without  con- 
sideration or  mercy.  The  relieving 
officers  thus  find  them  and  send  them  to 
the  hospital  when  beyond  medical  aid." 
Mr.  Hamilton,  reporting  in  1848  to 
the  Oommissioners,  said — 

'*  Colonel  Kirkwood*B  estate  in  Bingphamstown 
14  held  by  a  middleman  (Mr.  Lyons),  who  has 
removed  nearly  all  the  occupying  tenants  hold- 
ing under  him.  I  understand  Mr.  Lyons  is  a 
wealthy  man,  but  I  believe  he  does  not  purpose 
cultiFating  his  lands  this  year." 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  evictions  are 
carried  out,  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
the  sworn  deposition  of  Fat  Broderick. 
Broderick  said — 

**  After  which,  Mr.  Wal8h*s  son  directed  that 
we  should  not  leave  a  single  house  without 
levelling,  and  that  he  did  not  care  one  damn 
where  the  people  went  to.  The  next  day  we 
accordingly  went  and  levelled  as  many  houses 
as  we  could.  We  were  occupied  in  the  same 
manner  for  three  or  four  succeeding  days." 

Sir  Thomas  Boss,  referring  to  the  evic- 
tion of  30  families  from  Lord  Yentry's 
property,  in  the  Dingle  Union,  said — 

*<  And  the  unfortunate  people,  amounting  in 
all  to  160  persons,  were  exposed  for  several 
nights  on  the  roadside." 

Mr.  St.  George,  one  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  Oalway  Union,  was  asKed  to  ex- 

Slain  the  evictions  on  his  estate,  when 
,e  said — 

'*  Several  persons  have  been  dispossessed,  but 
I  am  informed  no  act  of  inhumanity  has  been 
perpetrated  in  the  removal,  unless  in  the  most 
urgent  oaaes.*' 

He  seemed  to  think  that  in  what  he 
considered  urgent  cases  it  was  quite  jus- 
tifiable to  resort  to  inhuman  treatment. 
Now,  as  to  the  way  the  people  were  em- 
ployed, Oaptain  Haynes,  of  Tipperary, 
reported  that — 

"There  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
landlords  and  farmers  to  employ  the  people,  ex- 
cept on  their  own  terms — U,  and  U.  2d.  a 
week." 

And  it  was  considered  justifiable  to  re- 
fuse the  people  relief  if  they  refused  to 
accept  such  wages.  I  must  apologize 
for  wearying  the  House  with  references 
to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  the 
action  of  the  landlords  during  the  Irish 
famine.      I  will  pass  to  more  recent 


times ;  but  first  of  all  let  me  read  what 
the  senior  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  said  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  landlords  and  their 
agents  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  1849,  said — 

**  When  law  refuses  its  duty,  when  Govern- 
ment denies  the  right  of  the  people,  when  com- 
petition is  so  fierce  for  the  little  land  which  the 
monopolists  grant  to  cultivation  in  Ireland, 
when,  in  fact,  millions  are  scrambling  for  the 
potato,  these  people  are  driven  back  from  law, 
and  from  the  usages  of  civilization,  to  that  which 
is  termed  the  '  law  of  Nature,'  and  if  not  the 
strongest,  the  laws  of  the  vindictive;  and  in 
this  case  the  people  of  Ireland  believe,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  that  it  is  only  by  these  acts 
of  vengeance,  periodically  committed,  that  they 
can  hold  in  suspense  the  arm  of  the  proprietor, 
of  the  landlord,  and  the  agent,  who,  in  too 
many  cases,  would,  if  he  dared,  exterminate 
them." 

But  7^  Times  is  an  authority  to  which 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  look  for  a  con- 
firmation of  their  political  views,  and, 
perhaps,  they  would  like  to  know  what 
this  authority  said  in  1852,  in  1860,  and 
at  a  later  date,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  landlords.  In  1852,  The 
Times  said —  "  The  name  of  an  Irish 
landlord  stinked  in  the  nostrils  of  Chris- 
tendom." In  1860,  The  Times,  referring 
to  the  evictions  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Plunkett,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
said — 

'*  There  remains  a  hideous  scandal.  A  Bishop 
had  better  sit  down  and  die  or  cast  himself  on 
the  charity  of  his  diocese  than  figure  to  the  world 
in  the  unseemly  character  of  a  wholesale  evic- 
tor,  collecting  red  armies  and  black  armies,  and 
pulling  down  houses  over  the  heads  of  their 
aged  and  long-settled  occupants.  We  hedge 
round  the  Bishop  with  a  propriety  which  makes 
large  demands  upon  us,  ana  make  some 
demands  upon  him.  We  cannot  hel^  feel- 
ing that  the  crowbar  comes  under  this  class 
of  restrictions.  We  may  not  always  bear  in  our 
minds  Uie  imaginary  crozier,  but  at  least  we  ex- 

gect  an  open  palm  and  a  gentle  pressure,  not  a 
eave  at  the  crowbar,  followed  by  falling  thatch 
and  crumbling  masonry,  out  of  which  some  poor 
old  couple  escape  into  the  vast  around." 

The  hon.  Member  read  the  description 
given  of  an  eviction  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath  by  Dr.  Nulty,  now  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Meath  : — 

'*  Seven  hundred  human  beings  were  driven 
from  their  homes  on  this  one  day.  There  was 
not  a  shilling  of  rent  duo  on  the  estate  at  the 
time,  except  by  one  man.  The  Sheriff's  assist- 
ants, employed  on  the  occasion  to  extinguish 
the  hearths  and  homes  of  those  honest,  indus- 
trious men,  worked  away  with  a  will  at  their 
awful  calling  until  evening  fell.  At  length  an 
incident  occurred  that  varied  the  monotony  of 
the  grim  and  ghastly  ruin  which  they  were 
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Bproading  all  round.  They  stopped  snddenly 
and  recoiled — panic-stricken  with  terror — from 
two  dwellings,  which  they  were  directed  to 
destroy  with  the  rest.  They  had  just  learned 
that  typhus  fever  held  those  houses  in  its 
grasp,  and  had  already  hronght  death  to  some 
of  their  inmates.  They  therefore  supplicated 
the  agent  to  spare  these  houses  a  little  longer ; 
but  he  was  inexorable,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  come  down.  He  ordered  a  large  win- 
nowing-sheet  to  be  secured  over  the  beds  in 
which  the  fever  victims  lay — fortunately  they 
happened  to  be  delirious  at  the  time — ^and  then 
directed  the  houses  to  be  unroofed  cautiously 
and  idowly.  I  administered  the  last  Sacrament 
of  the  Church  to  four  of  these  fever  victims 
next  day,  and— save  the  above-mentioned  win- 
nowing-sheet,  there  was  not  then  a  roof  nearer 
to  me  than  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  scene 
of  that  eviction  day  I  must  remember  all  my 
life  long.  The  wailing  of  women,  the  screams, 
the  terror,  the  consternation  of  children,  the 
speechless  agony  of  men,  wrung  tears  of  grief 
from  all  who  saw  them.  I  saw  the  officers  and 
men  of  a  large  police  force  who  were  obliged  to 
attend  on  the  occasion,  cry  like  children.  The 
heavy  rains  that  usually  attend  the  autumnal 
equinoxes  descended  in  cold,  copious  torrents 
throughout  the  night,  and  at  once  revealed  to 
the  houseless  sufferers  the  awful  realities  of 
their  condition.  I  visited  them  next  morning, 
and  rode  from  place  to  place,  administering  to 
them  all  the  comfort  and  consolation  I  could. 
The  landed  pio^rietors  in  a  circle  all  round,  and 
for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  warned  their 
tenantry  against  admitting  them  to  even  a 
single  night's  shelter.  Many  of  these  poor 
people  were  unable  to  emigrate.  After  battling 
in  vain  with  privation  and  pestilence,  they  at 
last  graduated  from  the  workhouse  to  the  tomb, 
and  in  little  more  than  three  years  nearly  a 
fourth  of  them  lay  quietly  in  their  graves." 

In  1882  Sir  George  Trevelyan  said — 

'*  At  this  moment,  in  one  part  of  the  country, 
men  are  being  turned  out  of  their  houses 
actually  by  battalions,  who  are  no  more  able  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  these  bad  years  than  they  are 
to  pay  the  National  Debt.  In  three  days  (in 
Connemara)  150  families  were  turned  out, 
numbering  750  persons.  It  was  not  the  case 
that  these  poor  people  belonged  to  the  class  of 
extravagant  tenants.  They  were  not  whisky 
drinkurs  ;  they  were  not  in  terror  of  the  Land 
League.*' 

SThe  hoQ.  Member  also  quoted  from 
rish  newspapers  of  1883.]  Hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  sometimes  appeal  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  political  case  against 
our  side  to  General  Gordon.  Now,  this 
gentleman,  writing  to  The  Timet,  in  De- 
cember, 1880,  said — 

**  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pamphlets,  letters, 
and  speeches  of  the  landlord  class  as  a  proof  of 
how  Uttle  sympathy  or  kindness  there  exists 
among  them  for  the  tenantry.  No  half- mea- 
sure Acts,  which  left  the  landlord  with  any  say 
to  the  tenantry  of  these  portions  of  Ireland,  will 
be  of  any  use.  They  would  be  rendered,  as  past 
Land  Acts  in  Ireland  have  been,  quite  abortive, 
for  the  landlords  will  insert  clauses  to  do  away 
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with  their  force.  Any  half-measures  will  only 
place  the  Government  face  to  face  with  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  the  champions  of  the  land- 
lord interest." 

We  maintain  that  that  is  exactly  what 
tbe  present  measure  is  doing.  The  Go- 
yemment  would  be  bound  to  enforce 
their  decision,  and  with  a  result  which 
none  can  foresee,  but  'which  certainly 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  common  weal. 
In  January  last  The  Times  said — 

"  The  evictions  at  Glenbeigh,  County  Kerryt 
are  still  being  carried  out  from  day  to  day. 
Yesterday,  after  a  tenant  named  Reardon  was 
evicted,  it  was  represented  to  the  agent  that  the 
tenant's  infant  child  was  dying,  and  its  mother 
begged  a  shelter  for  it  for  the  night ;  but  the 
agent  refused,  and  ordered  the  bailiffs  to  nail  up 
the  door.  The  poor  woman  cried  bitterly,  and 
laid  the  dying  child  in  the  pig^tye  in  the  yard, 
and  tried  to  procure  straw  for  a  bod  there." 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  referring  to  the  eviction  scenes  which 
have  been  more  or  less  strikingly  brought 
before  the  country  during  the  last  12 
months.     We  know  that  the  cases  of 
which  details  have  been  given  are  only 
samples  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
similar  cases  that  have  taken  place  in 
Ireland.     During  the  last  quarter  1,042 
families,  including  6,190  people,  have 
been  evicted,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  20,000 
people  a-year,  or   400    a-week.      We 
maintain    that    this    measure  will  en- 
courage the  Irish  landlords   in    these 
courses.     This  measure  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  for  the  suppression  of  the  National 
League,  that  League  which  Sir  Bedvers 
Buller  has  said  is  the  only  thing  the 
Irish  people  have  to  look  to  for  help. 
While  these  horrible  evictions  are  being 
enacted  year  after  year,  very  few   ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  have  escaped  the 
lips  of  hon.    Geutlemen  opposite.       I 
know  hon.  Gentlemen  upon  Government 
Benches  do  feel  the  iniquity  of  many  of 
the  evictions  and  wish  to  stop  them.     I 
wish  they  could  see  that  a  Bill  like  this 
will  only  encourage  the  worst  class  of 
Irish  landlords  in  the  evil  courses  they 
have  hitherto  pursued.    I  should  like, 
whilst  upon  this  point,  to  state  what  I 
regard  as  the  worst  part  of  the  measure 
before  the  House.    To  whom  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Bill  to  be  intrusted  ? 
The  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who  is  a  member  of  a  secret  society — I 
refer  to  the  Orange   Society.       [Lord 
Arthur  Hill  :  No,  no.]    I  believe  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  a  member  of   the 
Orange  Society  ?    [Lord  Arthur  Hill  : 
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No.]    Well,  I  will  withdraw  the  alate- 
ment  if  it  is  incorrect.  [Mr.  M.  Kenny  : 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  the 
Isle  of  Thanet  (Colonel  Kang-Harman) 
ia.]    Certainly,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
associated,  both  politically  and  socially, 
with  those  who  are   members  of  that 
secret  society,  and  who  are  supporting 
this    measure    for  the    suppression   of 
an   association,  the  National   League, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  Orange  Society, 
and  a  measure  for  the  taking  from  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  tenantry  one  of  the 
few  weapons  they  have  for  defending 
themselves.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
rumour  is  correct  or  not,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney G-eneral  for  Ireland  is  about  to  be 
raised  to  the  Judicial  Bench  in  Ireland. 
I  do  aot  for  a  moment  wish  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
character  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  an  impartial  and  honour- 
able Member  of  this  House ;  but  I  say 
that  his  appointment  to  the  Bench  will 
be  as  unfortunate  before  the  people  of  Ire- 
land as  the  appointment  of  toe  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  to  the  Office  of  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     The 
present   Lord   Grey,  writing  the  other 
day  to  The  ISmee,  described  the  coercion 
of  1881   as  cruel,  unjust,  and  useless. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  say  that  at  the 
time.       However,  I  believe  that  many 
liberale  who,  like  Lord  Grey,  are  sup- 
porting this  measure,  will  in  seven  years' 
time  denounce  it  as  one  useless,  cruel, 
and  unjust.     When  charges  of  a  most 
serious  nature  are  brought  against  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  their  connection  with  illegal 
and  criminal   associations,  we  have  a 
right  to  see  what  sort  of  men  have  as- 
sociated with  the  Party  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.    I  think  I  have  shown 
that   a  section  of  the  Irish  landlords 
have,  been  morally  as  criminal  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Irish  tenants  as  any 
society  of  conspirators  or  tenants  have 
been  to  them.    The  connection  between 
hon.  Members  opposite  and  the  landlord 
class  has  been  far  more  close  than  any 
connection  between  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  and  criminal  as- 
sociations.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Sismondi, 
the  g^eat  historian  and  political  econo- 
mist, when  he  said  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  shaken  the  very  foundations 
of  society  by  making  the  laws  of  pro- 


perty in  the  country  unendurable.  I 
also  agree  with  Mr.  Burke  who  said 
that — 

"  When  men  are  kept  as  being  no  better  than 
half- citizens  for  any  length  of  time,  they  will  be 
made  whole  Jacobins." 

If  this  measure  is  passed  into  law,  you 
will  take  away  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship from  a  large  number  of  Irishmen, 
and  thereby  drive  them  into  courses  of 
revolution  and  anarchy.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  supporting  the  Besolution 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dumfries. 

Me.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) 
said,  the  Amendment  before  the  House 
was  founded  on  the  action  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  1882,  when  they  intro- 
duced their  Bill  for  the  repression  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  a 
Bill  wiping  out  arrears  of  rent,  which 
was  the  question  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances  at  the  time  in 
Ireland.  The  precedent  established  by 
the  Liberal  Government  in  1882  was 
this — the  Crimes  Bill  was  introduced  on 
the  11th  May,  and  was  read  a  first  time 
on  Monday,  and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day the  Arrears  of  Eent  Bill  was  intor- 
duced  by  the  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  now  Sir  George  Trevelyan. 
The  stages  of  these  Bills  were  taken 
successively,  so  that  the  Bill  for  wiping 
out  arrears  of  rent  in  Ireland  became 
law  practically  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Bill  for  the  repression  of  crime 
became  law.  If  that  was  the  case  in 
1882,  how  much  stronger,  he  asked, 
was  the  reason  why  remedial  measures 
should,  if  not  precede,  at  least  accom- 
pany in  the  different  stages  any  measure 
for  the  repression  of  crime.  The  Crimes 
Bill  of  1882  was  a  panic-stricken  piece 
of  legislation.  It  immediately  followed 
the  Phosnix  Park  assassinations,  and 
consequently  the  temper  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country  was  so  aroused  that 
coercion  was  deemed  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, and  any  attempt  to  govern  Ireland 
at  the  time,  without  the  aid  of  these  ex- 
treme criminal  laws,  would  have  been 
met  with  the  greatest  opposition  by  the 
Tory  Party.  Not  only  did  that  repres- 
sive legislation  immediately  follow  the 
Phconix  Park  assassinations,  but  at  the 
time  the  condition  of  Ireland  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  condition  of  Ireland 
now,  excessively  disturbed.  There  were 
in  that  year  a  great  number  of  outrages 
I  of  many  kinds  in  Ireland,  many  times 
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more  numerous  than  the  outrages  attri- 
buted to  Ireland   within    the  past  12 
months,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case   were    eminently  favourable  to  a 
policy  of  coercion,  while  he  contended 
that  there    was   nothing    in  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  to-day  to  justify  for 
a  moment  the  introduction  of   such  a 
stringent  Coercion    Bill  as  they  were 
now  considering.     Turning  to  the  re- 
medial measures  of  the  Government,  he 
might  remind  the  House  that  there  was 
no  distinct  assurance,  notwithstanding 
Lord  Salisbury's  recent  statement,  that 
the  G-ovemment  would  resign  if  their 
remedial  Bill  was  not  accepted,  inas- 
much as  the  Government  had  not  stated 
that  they  would    reject    vital  amend- 
ments.   Then  there  was  no  guarantee 
as  to  the'  condition  in  which  that  Bill 
would  leave  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment.   This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
great  Bill  dealing  with  the  agrarian 
system  in  Ireland  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  first  instance.    The  only  exception 
was  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne; but  that  measure  was  limited 
in   scope  by   Parliament,   and  it  had 
been  still  more  limited  in  operation ;  so 
that  it  could  hardly  be  called  an  ex- 
ception.    He  claimed  that  any  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  Land  Question 
should    have    been    originated   in  the 
House  of  Commons.    After  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.   Member 
for   Cork    last   year,   the  Government 
appointed  a  Commission,  consisting  of 
two  landlords,  one  Irish  and  the  other 
English,  an  eminent  political  economist 
and  agriculturist,  ana  an  Irish  County 
Court  Judge,  who  was  himself  also  a 
landlord  and  a   *'shoneen,"   or  impe- 
cunious   landlord.      The    Conmiission 
was  to  act  as  a  jury  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  with   regard  to  land  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  asked  could  any  fair-minded 
man  describe  it  as  a  fair  jury  when 
three  of  its  members  were  partizans  of 
one  party,  and  only  one  a  partizan  of  the 
opposite  party  ?    That  was  a  packed  j ury 
if  ever  there  was  one.    Tet  this  packed 
Commission,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices, 
and  in  spite  of  the  evident  reluctance  of 
Lord   Milltown    and    other    Members, 
issued  a  report  distinctly  in  favour  of 
the  tenants'  case,  and  altogether  against 
the  landlord  party  in  Ireland.     He  at- 
tached the  greatest  weight  to  the  Beport 
of  Mr.  Knipe,  the  only  member  of  tho 
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Commission  who  had  anything  like  per- 
sonal or  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ire- 
land.    Mr.  Knipe  gave  very  instructive 
figures  from  the  return  of  Dr.  GrimshaWy 
the  Registrar- General,  showing  that  the 
value  of  grain  had  fallen  from  63,000,000 
in  1855,  to  31,000,000  in  1886,  and  that 
the  value  of  live  stock  had  fallen  within 
the  last  five  years—from  1881  to  1886— 
from  50,000,000  to  41,000,000.    The  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  farm  produce 
was  more  than  double  the  rent  in  Ire- 
land, and  yet,  in  spite  of  this  extraordi- 
nary collapse,  the  farmers  were  expected 
to  pay  now  the  rents  they  had  contracted 
for  in  prosperous  times.     In  1881  the 
reductions  made  in  Ulster  rents  averaged 
25  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland  17  or  18  per  cent.    But  now  the 
Sub-Commissioners  felt  constrained  to 
make  reductions  of  50  per  cent,  and  in 
some    cases    even    more.      The    Chief 
Secretary,  displaying  an  ignorance  which 
absolutely  unfitted  him  for  the  post  he 
held,  asked  why  tenants  did  not  go  into 
the  Land   Courts.     One    reason    was, 
that  owing  to  enormous  rack-rents,  the 
tenants  were  in  arrears,  and  if  they  went 
into  the  Court,  the  landlord  would  turn 
them  out  on  the  roadside  for  the  arrears. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  turbary, 
which  in  Ulster  had  become  a  burning 
question.     Immediately  after  the  assess- 
ment landlords  almost  imiversally  began 
to  charge  rent  for  rights  of   turbary 
which  had  hitherto  been  rent  free,  and 
in  this  way  raised  rents  to  their  former 
level.     An  ex-Sub-Commissioner,  in  his 
evidence  before  Lord  Cowper's  Oommis- 
sion,  stated  that  in  Ulster  the  only  illegal 
combination  was  that  of  the  landlords  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.     Then  Mr.  Knipe,  who  was  a  Con- 
servative and  had  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  hon.  and  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  North  Armagh  (Colonel  Saunder- 
son),  basing  his  opinion  not  only  on  his 
own  knowledge,  but  also  on  the  evidence 
of   General    Buller,    had    pronounced 
strongly  against  any  measure  of  coercion. 
Declaring  the  opinions  of  many  Protes- 
tants of  Ulster,  ho  warned  the  Government 
that  coercion  would  only  aggravate  exist- 
ing evils.     Tho  coercion  which  General 
Buller  advised  was  a  court  of  equity 
which  would  have  *'  a  certain  amount  of 
coercive  power  on  a  bad  tenant  and  a 
very   strong  coercive  power  on   a  bad 
landlord."    The  fact  was  that  the  Bill 
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was  not  directed  against  crime — ^there 
was  not  a  single  clause  which  would 
tend  to  put  down  or  assist  in  the  detec- 
tion of  crime — but  to  repress  political 
associations.  The  Bill  also  incorporated 
and  revived  the  odious  Whiteboy  Acts 
of  former  generations,  which  were  passed 
when  there  was  tenfold  more  violence 
and  turbulence  in  the  country  than 
existed  at  the  present  day,  and  it  gave 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  an  even  greater 
power  of  suppressing  meetings  than  was 
given  by  those  Acts,  inasmuch  as  they 
contained  definitions  of  what  constituted 
an  illegal  meeting,  whereas,  in  this  Bill 
there  were  no  such  definitions ;  but  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  pro- 
claim any  meetings  he  chose,  and  could 
imprison  with  hard  labour  for  three 
months  anyone  who  offended  against 
such  a  proclamation.  There  was  one  very 
ingenious  clause  which  provided  that  any 
person  who  knowingly  and  voluntarily 
supplied  horses,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  a  meeting 
of  any  persons  assembling  for  an  un- 
lawful purpose  would  be  liable  under 
this  Bill  to  six  months'  hard  labour. 
And  how  could  that  be  construed  ?  It 
could  be  construed  that  any  man  who 
supplied  a  horse  and  cart  to  convey  per- 
sons to  an  eviction  would  be  liable  to 
imprisonment  even  although  he  were 
not  present  himself.  Who  were  the 
men  who  would  administer  this  Act — 
an  Act,  be  it  remembered,  that  would 
be  put  into  operation  mainly  in  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant?  He  did 
not  wish  to  refer  to  the  extraordinary, 
'anomalous,  and  unprecedented  appoint- 
ment of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Oolonel  King-Harman),  who  was 
bound  by  every  tie  personal,  family, 
and  otherwise  to  the  landlord  party.  He 
had  heard  of  a  Minister  without  a  port- 
folio, but  he  had  never  heard  of  a  Mi- 
nister without  a  salary.  The  Under 
Secretary,  besides  being  Under  Secre- 
tary, was  an  Irish  landlord  owning  a 
large  property,  and  he  had  been  getting 
rents  paid  to  him  far  in  excess  of  what 
he  was  entitled  to — the  average  reduc- 
tion on  his  rents,  as  was  shown  by  the 
Blue  Book,  amounted  to  something  like 
38  per  cent.  Whereas  this  gentleman 
was  entitled  to  only  62«.  on  the  average 
he  had,  under  the  terror  of  eviction,  got 
100«.  from  his  unfortunate  tenantry.  In 
some  oases,  the  reduction  was  70  per 
cent.    Was  it  fur  or  proper  that  such  a 


man — a  man  who  might  be  in  conflict 
with  his  own  tenants — should  be  ap- 
pointed to  advise  the  Chief  Secretary, 
who  would  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
when  to  put  this  Act  into  operation  ? 
Similar  reductions  had  been  made  all 
over  Ireland.  Hon.  Members  who  were 
connected  with  the  land  in  Ireland  were 
apt  to  talk  about  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  tenants ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther there  were  not  many  instances  on 
the  other  side  in  which  cases  of  restitu- 
tion might  not  fairly  be  raised  ?  Within 
the  last  three  months  there  had  been 
only  one  case  of  murder  in  County 
Kerrv,  and  no  other  case  of  homicide. 
Yet  auring  that  time  5,000  persons  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  homes  on  the 
highway,  and  that  fact,  he  thought, 
constituted  a  much  greater  moral  offence 
than  the  one  murder  of  which  the  other 
side  had  made  so  much.  He  maintained, 
although  he  would  not  palliate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  enormity  and  heinousness  of 
wilful  murder,  that  the  person  who  was 
responsible  fbr  turning  out  those  men 
on  the  highway  was  an  infinitely  worse 
criminal  than  the  man  who  took  one 
human  life.  Fully  half  of  those  5,000 
persons  belonged,  to  the  County  Kerry. 
Was  it  a  mere  accidental  occurrence  that 
the  most  disturbed  county  in  Ireland 
should  be  the  County  of  Kerry  ?  It  was 
on  the  lines  of  the  amendment  that  the 
House  ought  to  proceed,  and  not  on  the 
lines  sketched  out  by  the  G-overnment. 
If  the  Gk>vemment  set  itself  to  try  their 
remedial  measures,  and  if  the  remedial 
measures  were  suitable  and  sufficient, 
they  would  find  that  that  would  be 
enough  in  itself  to  put  an  end  to  out- 
rage, and  that  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  practieal  sus- 

Sension  of  the  Constitution  in  Ireland, 
he  continuance  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
in  their  present  course  would,  he  be- 
lieved, insure  the  extinction  of  so-called 
Unionism,  and  secure  at  the  next  Elec- 
tion an  overwhelming  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Castle)  said,  the  House  was  so 
kind  to  him,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading  of  that  Bill,  in  listening 
to  what  he  h^  to  say  against  the  mea- 
sure, that  he  should  only  trouble  it  that 
afternoon  with  a  very  few  figures,  which 
he  desired  to  lay  before  the  House,  and, 
if  possible,  by  the  means  of  the  Press, 
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before  the  country.  It  did  seem  to  him 
that  the  House  had  been  singularly 
destitute  of  any  practical  information  as 
to  why  they  should  pass  that  Bill.  He 
must  also  say,  he  did  not  think  tho 
House,  at  that  moment,  was  being  very 
handsomely  treated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  for  he  never  recollected  any 
previous  instance  in  which,  when  an  im- 
portant measure  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  was  under  discussion,  that, 
even  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
House  was  left  without  a  single  Repre- 
sentative of  that  Government  on  the 
Front  Qt)vernment  Bench.  For  one 
Cabinet  Minister  to  appear  on  that 
Bench  for  a  few  moments  that  afternoon, 
had  been  the  one  honourable  exception 
to  the  scant  courtesy  with  which  the 
House  had  been  treated.  He  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Beturn  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
at  the  instance  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Mr. 
John  Morley),  and  which  purported  to 
give  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
agrarian  offences  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  In  1 880,  according  to  that 
Betam,  there  were  2,585  of  these 
offences;  in  1881,  4,439;  1882,  3,433; 
in  1883,  870;  in  1884,  762;  in  1885, 
914;  and  in  1886,  1,056;  while  up  to 
March,  1887,  they  were  241,  being  on  a 
lower  average  than  previous  years. 
These  figures  showed  how  small  was  the 
amount  of  agrarian  crime  upon  which 
the  Bill  was  based.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary referred  lately  to  the  Betarn  for 
March,  and  in  doing  so  had  made  the 
most  he  could  of  it.  He  (Sir  Joseph 
Pease)  wanted  to  call  pai^ticular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  could  not  be 
based  on  the  March  Iteturn.  Leave  was 
given  to  introduce  the  Bill  on  the  21st 
of  March  last,  when,  of  course,  the 
March  Betum  could  not  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Bill 
must  have  been  before  the  Cabinet  even 
before  the  Betum  of  crime  for  February 
of  this  year  was  complete ;  and,  there- 
fore, January  crime  of  this  year  could 
only  have  been  considered  when  the  Bill 
was  framed.  What  was  the  state  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  Beturn  of 
crime  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
of  last  year?  In  the  Quarter  ending 
December  last,  there  were  II  offences 
against  life  and  limb — namely,  three  of 
firing  at  the  person,  one  of  aggravated 
assault,  four  of  assault  on  life,  and  three 
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of  assault  on  bailiffs — and  there  was  no 
murder,  manslaughter,  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  poisoning,  conspiring 
to  murder,  or  assault  on  the  police.  In 
the  previous  Quarter,  ending  September, 
there  were  306  offences  compared  with 
264  in  the  Quarter  ending  September, 
1 885.  But  it  was  not  right  to  consider  the 
Beturns  without  excluding  the  threaten- 
ing letters.  That  reduced  the  number 
of  offences  from  264  to  122  in  the 
Quarter  ending  September,  1885;  from 
279  to  143  in  the  Quarter  endingDecem- 
ber;  from  256  to  115  in  the  Qaarter 
ending  March,  1886;  from  297  to  146 
in  the  June  Quarter;  from  306  to  177 
in  the  September  Quarter;  from  166  to 
80  in  the  December  Quarter ;  and  from 
241  to  118  in  the  last  March  Quarter. 
In  the  face  of  these  figures,  how  could 
the  Government  ask  for  this  penal  legis- 
lation ?  The  figures  were  lowest  in  the 
December  Quarter,  on  the  Beturns  for 
which  this  Bill  must  be  mainly  founded  ; 
and  the  next  lowest  Beturns  were  those 
for  March  last.  He  maintained  that 
there  was  hardly  ever  a  Betum  which 
had  come  out  of  Ireland  during  the  time 
he  had  been  in  Parliament  which  was  so 
satisfactory  as  regarded  crime.  These 
were  strong,  but  strange  facts,  and  he 
presented  them  to  the  House  as  conclu- 
sive against  any  need  for  the  Bill  so 
far  as  statistics  could  possibly  prove. 
He  did  not  know  how  it  was,  when  the 
Government  found  those  tremendous 
facts  against  them,  that  they  came  to  the 
House  and  asked  for  such  severe  penal- 
ties to  be  put  upon  the  people  of  Ire* 
land.  He  desired  now  to  call  the  atten-  * 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  evictions  which 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  the  De- 
cember Quarter  of  1885;  369  families, 
representing  1,818  persons,  were  evicted 
when  the  crimes  other  than  threatening 
letters  were  143.  In  the  corresponding 
Quarter  of  1886,  666  families,  repre- 
senting 3,458  people,  were  evicted  and 
turned  destitute  into  the  roads  and 
streets ;  andyetthe  crimes  only  numbered 
80 — this  renewed  evictions  and  crime  of 
the  last  Quarter  of  1885,  from  when  there 
was  no  coercion  and  no  attempt  at  coer- 
cion, to  the  last  Quarter  of  1886,  when 
there  was  the  strongest  possible  reason 
to  believe  coercion  would  be  attempted. 
He  thought  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  latter  period  showed  wonderful  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.    He  did  not  say  they  were  not 
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right  and  just  in  bo  acting;  but  he 
thought  the  fact  ought  to  be  geuerally 
known.  Now,  he  came  to  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  when  crime 
had  risen  to  115  cases,  independent  of 
threatening  letters.  In  the  quarter  of 
this  year  ending  March  31st,  one  of  the 
worst,  coldest,  and  most  inclement 
winter  quarters  we  had  had  in  this 
country  for  many  years,  the  Irish  land- 
lords had  evicted,  and  turned  out  into 
the  roads  and  streets,  1,042  families, 
representing  5, 1 90  people.  Under  such 
circumstances,  an  increase  of  crime 
could  not  be  surprising ;  but  it  had  been 
very  slight,  and  taking  the  whole  of  the 
last  seven  Quarterly  Betums,  he  found 
that  crime  was  lowest  at  the  end  of  the 
last  quarter  of  1886.  Those  were  facts 
which  he  wanted  the  country  to  under- 
stand, although,  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  supported  the  Government  said  they 
did  not  rely  upon  criminal  statistics,  but 
on  the  general  state  of  the  country,  he 
thought  it  was  right  that  they  should 
turn  to  these  facts  to  see  what  was  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
face  of  them,  he  repeated,  why  should 
they  put  such  terrible  penalties  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  r  Conspiracy, 
too,  was  often  no  crime.  He  was  not 
an  advocate  of  Boycotting ;  but  he  had 
known  others  besides  the  Irish  resort  to 
that  practice.  He  could  recollect  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  the  anti-slavery 
Party  in  this  country  Boycotted  the 
West  India  planter ;  and  when  no  West 
Indian  grown  sugar  was  allowed  to 
enter  his  father's  house.  It  was  the 
same  at  Manchester  and  other  places, 
where  strong  anti-slavery  feeling  pre- 
vailed .  He  no  w  came  to  some  figures  which 
were  still  more  curious.  When  he  was 
told  that  people  would  not  prosecute  in 
Ireland,  and  that  juries  would  not  con- 
vict in  that  country,  he  wanted  to  know 
what  evidence  there  was  of  this?  In 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
Betum  for  the  year  1885,  there  were  in 
that  year  43,962  indictable  o£Fences  com- 
mitted. In  those  cases,  19,207  persons 
were  apprehended,  or  43*6  per  cent.  In 
London  alone  in  that  year  there  were 
14,502  indictable  offences,  for  which 
only  4,993  offenders  were  brought  to 
justice.  These  were  striking  figures  ; 
but  what  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  where 
it  was  said  the  Queen's  writ  did  not 
ran,  and  persons  were  not  brought  to 
justice  ?     Why,  in  the  year   1885,  in 
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Ireland,  in  52  per  cent  of  the  indictable 
offences  committed,  persons  were  ap- 
prehended. That  was  a  very  important 
fact,  and  upset  a  great  deal  which  had 
been  said  about  the  non- detection  of 
crime  in  Ireland.  In  England,  of  the 
43  per  cent  apprehended  for  indictable 
offences,  26  per  cent  were  discharged 
before  trial,  and  of  those  tried  by  juries 
77  per  cent  were  convicted,  and  22  per 
cent  were  acquitted.  What  was  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  1885?  There  were 
6,961  indictable  offences,  43,594  persons 
apprehended;  1,394  discharged;  2,155 
tried;  73.5  per  cent  convicted,  and 
26.5  per  cent  discharged.  The  figures 
showed,  in  the  long  run,  that  the  dif- 
ference in  Irish  as  compared  with  Eng- 
lish crime  which  was  not  convicted,  was 
only  1*76  per  cent,  as  in  England  only 
24  per  cent  of  the  indictable  offences 
committed  reached  punishment,  and  in 
Ireland  22.75  per  cent  of  these  offences 
were  punished.  Those  were  the  facts 
which  he  wished  to  emphasize  to  the 
House  and  the  country,  if  he  could.  He 
had  waited  in  vain  to  hear  some  of  the 
facts  concerning  cases  in  which  juries 
had  refused  to  convict,  and  in  which 
people  had  refused  to  prosecute.  Tet 
he  had  shown,  from  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics of  England  and  Ireland,  that  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  juries  had  con- 
victed were  nearly  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  between  the  two  coun- 
tries that  in  England  77  of  those  tried 
were  convicted,  and  in  Ireland  73^  per 
cent ;  but  when  they  came  to  the  total 
of  crime  committed,  and  the  convicted 
and  punished,  they  found  there  was 
only  a  difference  of  1*76  percent  against 
Ireland.  He  had  already  expressed  his 
views  on  the  Bill,  so  far  as  he  desired  to 
do  so ;  and  he  had  not  risen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delaying  the  Bill,  but  he  was 
very  anxious  that  the  facts  which  neces- 
sarily had  a  bearing  upon  the  measure 
should  be  put  before  the  House  and  the 
country. 

Colonel  HUGHES  -  H  ALLETT 
(Bochester)  said,  that  nothing  new  had 
been  introduced  respecting  the  Bill  in 
the  debate  that  afternoon.  He  did  not 
expect  to  introduce  anything  new  him- 
self after  so  many  nights'  debate;  for 
the  House  had  reached  the  stage  of 
weariness  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  had  spoken 
last  night,  and  which  an  English  poet 
had  described  as — 
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"  A  wearines B  beyond  what  asaoB  feci 
Who  tread  the  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel." 

He  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  (Sir  Joseph  Pease)  had 

fiven  them  some  interesting  statistics ; 
ut  he  had  mentioned  no  practical  rea- 
sons why  the  Gbvemment  should  not 
have  introduced  the  measure.    He  had 
added  no  new    arguments;    but    that 
was  not  surprising.    There  was,  how- 
ever, one  thing  which  would   not   be 
controverted.  Amid  the  conflict  of  argu- 
ment between  both  sides  of  the  House 
on  that  question  one  fact  had  come  out 
into  bold  prominence,  and  that  was  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment  required    the   immediate  and 
earnest  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     [*'  Hear,  hear !  "  from  the 
Opposition,'}  The  crucial  point,  no  doubt, 
was  in  what  direction  that  consideration 
should  tend.     Whatever  was  the  cause 
of  the  discontent  in  Ireland  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  question  of  reductions 
of  rent  or  evictions  was  the  real  and 
legitimate  reason.    Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite thought  that  what  were  called 
<< remedial  measures"    should  receive 
their  first  attention ;  but  if  it  were  con- 
ceded that  it  was  manifest,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  discontent  and  distress  existed 
in  Ireland,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
crime,  disorder,  and  lawlessness  were 
dominant    there;    and   hon.  Members 
who  advocated  the  application  of  reme- 
dial measures  in  the  mrst  place  appeared 
to  forget  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
before  they  could  apply  remedies  to  a 
disease,  that  the  disease  should   have 
arrived  at  a  stage  at  which  the  remedies 
could  be  efficacious.    In    his    humble 
judgment  remedial  legislation  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  legislation 
that  was    first   required    to    restore  a 
civilized  country   to    the   condition  of 
civilized  life.    The  cancer  of   disorder 
having  broken  out  in  the  body  politic 
of  Ir^and,  that  cancer  had  to  be  cut 
out  before  they  could  usefully  apply  the 
remedies   which  would    restore  health 
and  soundness  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion.   The  first  condition  of  any  true 
cure  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  and  respect  for 
the  law,   so  that  honest,   industrious, 
and  peaceable  citizens  should  be  able  to 
pursue  their  daily  avocations  without 
fear  of  injury  to  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty.   It  was  in  order  to  re-establish  I 
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and  enforce  in  Ireland  the  elementary 
conditions  of  every  civilized  community 
that  the  Government  had  brought  in  the 
present  Bill.  Hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  opposite  could  not  fairly  com- 
plain if  the  Government  took  a  leaf  out 
of  their  book.  Imitation  was  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery ;  and  even  hon.  Members 
— Home  Bulers — must  concede  this — 
that   the    National    League  coerced — 

tHome  Rule  cries  of  **  No !  "] — well,  hon. 
[embers  might  take  a  different  view  of 
Boycotting  and  the  proceeedings  of  Cap- 
tain Moonlight  to  that  which  was  held 
in  this  country ;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
the  fact.    They  talked  of  the  Bill  as  a 
drastic  Coercion  Bill ;  but  the  principles 
of  the  National  League,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, were  principles  of  coercion.  ['*No, 
no  !  "]    When,  for  example,  the  tenant 
who  could  pay  was  not  allowed  to  pay 
the  judicial  rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Act 
of  1881,  on  pain  of  being  Boycotted  or 
outraged,  he  asked,  was  that  not  coer- 
cion of  the  worst  kind  ?    To  his  mind, 
the  question  for   the  House  and   the 
country  to  decide  was  which  form  of 
coercion  should  be  in  force — ^the  coercion 
of  the  National  League  and  its  forms  of 
intimidation  and  outrage,  or  the  coercion 
necessary  to  enforce  order  and  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  land.    That  Bill  only 
proposed  the  coercion,  or  in  other  words 
the  punishment,  of  criminals  in  Ireland, 
whether  they  were  guilty  of  Boycotting, 
intimidation,  outrage,  or  assassination, 
precisely    as    they    were    coerced    or 
punished  in    England,    Scotland,    and 
every  other  civilized  country.    That  Bill 
had  been  denounced  as  a  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  measure ;  but  it  was  not  one 
whit  more  harsh  or  more  severe  than  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882.     The  Act  of  1882 
contained  powers  of  arrest,  of  imprison- 
ment without  trial,  and  of  suppression 
of  newspapers,  and  other  powers  which 
either  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  present 
Bill,  or  only  existed  in  a  modified  form. 
It   had   been   argued    that    Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  shown  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,   and  that  they  had  only  put 
forward  a  few  isolated  cases  of  crime. 
He    ventured,    however,    to    say  that 
the  foundation  for    this  measure  was 
not   merely  isolated    cases   of    crime, 
but    the    broad    and    general   system 
of    intimidation,    terrorism,    and    out- 
rage which  had  prevailed  so  long  in 
Ireland,  which  no  Government  could  per- 
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mit  to  go  on,  and  whicli  was  the  outcome 
of  the  National  League,  the  apostolio 
BaccesBor  of  the  Land  League,  with  re- 
ference to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone)  had  said  that  crime 
dogged  its  steps  with  fatal  precision,  and 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Ohristendom,  a  body  of  men  had  arisen 
in  Ireland  who  were  not  ashamed  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  public  plunder. 
He  (Ck)lonel  Hughes-Hallett)  was  sur- 
prised at  the  extraordinary  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  and  Lord  Spencer.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  the  changes  in  the  views 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Haroourt),  because  they  were 
only  consistent  with  his  character.  To  his 
mind  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland  had 
sprung  from  a  sort  of  hatred  not  against 
landlords  qud  landlords,  but  was  due 
really  to  hatred  of  England,  and  thus  the 
Irish  landlords  were  attacked  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  existing  owners  of  the 
soil  and  the  supporters  of  the  Union* 
Under  the  cloak  of  that  hatred  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  landlords  be- 
cause they  were  the  friends  of  England, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork,  the  props  of  English  power 
in  that  country.  He  had  been  surprised  to 
hear  two  ex-Ohancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer speak  of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  as  representing  five- sixths  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  was  true  that  if 
they  divided  86  by  103,  they  would  ar- 
rive at  about  that  proportion ;  but  if 
they  took  the  figures  of  the  number  of 
voters  at  the  Election  of  November,  1885, 
they  would  see  that  out  of  741,913  elec- 
tors only  296,960  voted  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  and  his  supporters. 
[Mr.  JtrsTiN  M*Caethy  (Londonderry) ; 
How  many  were  unopposed?]  In  the 
face  of  these  figures  he  was  amazed 
that  it  should  be  asserted  that  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  repre- 
sented five-sixths  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, when,  in  fact,  they  represented  little 
more  than  one-third.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  refused  to  allow  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  in  Ireland  to  be  coerced 
by  that  third  part ;  they  simply  asked 
for  protection  for  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Ireland  against  terrorism  of  various 
kinds,  and  on  the  ground  that  Courts  of 
Justice  were  paralyzed  and  juries  did 


not  dare  to  convict  on  account  of  the  in- 
timidation that  was  being  exercised. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  had,  on  one  occasion, 
alluded  to  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882  as  a 
Protection  Bill.  So  was  the  Bill  of  1887. 
It  sought  to  protect  the  honest,  the  loyal, 
and  the  true  from  injury  and  from  inter- 
ference with  their  rightful  business,  and 
to  bring  to  justice  the  outrage-monger 
and  the  assassin,  with  whom  he  could 
hardly  suppose  that  hon.  Members  op- 
posite would  sympathize.  But  it  was 
argued  that  crime  and  outrage  would 
not  diminish  under  this  Bill.  They  had 
diminished  under  tho  Act  of  1882.  In 
the  half-year  ending  in  June,  1 882,  the 
number  of  crimes  had  been  2,567,  and 
in  the  half-year  ending  on  December  30, 
1882,  they  had  dropped  to  836.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  diminution 
now?  The  Bill  would  give  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  which  all  were  entitled 
to  enjoy  who  were  true  to  Queen,  Go- 
vernment, and  country. 

Mb.  THEODORE  FRY  (Darlington) : 
Sir,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Colonel  Hughes- 
Hallett)  has  found  fault  with  the  figures 
that  have  been  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  he  added  that  he  did 
not  see  much  in  those  figures.  Well,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  is  one  of  those  who  thinks 
very  little  of  statistics,  and  I  believe  that 
if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  down  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  true  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  still  adhere  to 
tiie  opinion  that  they  proved  nothing. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  says 
that  he  has  not  changed  his  mind  since 
he  was  before  the  electors  of  Rochester. 
That  may  be  so.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
if  he  promised  that  he  would  vote  for  a 
Coercion  Bill  like  that  now  before  the 
House.  If  he  did  make  such  a  promise, 
he  is  almost  an  unique  Member  of  his 
Party,  for  from  Lord  Salisbury,  even 
down  to  the  humblest  of  his  followers 
in  this  House,  the  country  was  told  that 
the  Conservative  Party  was  against 
coercion,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  voting  for  coercion 
for  Ireland.  

Colonel  HUGHES-HALLETT  :  If 
the  hon.  Member  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  look  over  my  speeches  some  pleasant 
Sunday  afternoon,  he  will  find  that  I 
never  made  any  such  promise.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  that  suppression  of  the 
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National  League  was  one  of  the  first 
tbiogB  that  the  GovernmeDt  ought  to 
undertake  in  the  seltlement  of  the  Irish 
Question. 

Me.  THEODORE  FRY :  I  accept  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, which  shows  that  he  is  a  speckled 
bird  among  his  friends,  for  he  is  almost 
the  only  one  among  them  who  has  not 
given  promises  against  coercion.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  minority  and  not  the  ma- 
jority who  voted  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Coercion  Bill  represented  the 
highest  percentage  of  public  feeling  out- 
of-doors  on  the  subject.  Having  had  no 
opportunity  hitherto  of  giving  more  than 
silent  opposition  to  the  measure  now 
before  the  House,  I  wish,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  support  most  strongly  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  B.  T.  Heid). 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  admitted 
most  fully  the  need  of  remedial  mea- 
sures, and  the  overwhelming  case  made 
out  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  against  un- 
just rents  and  barbarous  evictions,  and 
the  demand  that  the  second  measure 
shall  be  laid  before  us  before  the  first 
is  passed,  is  only  consistent  with  the  most 
simple  rule  of  justice.  I  may  remind 
the  House  that  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  had 
dealt  with  coercion  and  remedial  mea- 
sures at  the  same  time.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Administration,  however,  does 
not  adopt  this  course.  There  can  be 
but  one  reason  why  the  Amendment  is 
objected  to,  and  it  is  because  the  Go- 
vernment know  well  the  Bill  now  under 
discussion  in  ''another  place"  will  utterly 
fail  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House.  One  great 
fallacy  pervades  the  argument  presented 
in  favour  of  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  that 
is  that  those  who  support  it  are  the  only 
Members  of  this  House  who  wish  that 
law  and  order  should  prevail  in  Ireland. 
They  take  the  whole  credit  for  this  pious 
wish,  and  choose  to  stigmatize  us  with 
desiring  a  very  different  state  of  affiairs. 
Every  Member,  whether  belonging  to 
the  Liberal  Party  or  representing  Irish 
constituencies,  is  as  anxious  as  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  law  and  order  should 
prevaU,  and  that  crime  should  cease  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  not 
only  in  Kerry,  but  in  Belfast  as  well. 
The  only  question  is  how  this  object 
can  be  best  attained,  whether  by  Coercion 
BtJIb  of  the  deepest  hue,  or  by  giving  to 
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Ireland  such  a  system  of  government  as 
will  win  respect  and  sympathy.  The 
difference  between  us  is  this,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  profess  that  by 
some  magical  influence  which  they  pos- 
sess their  measure  will  succeed  in  making 
Ireland  contented  and  happy,  whilst  85 
or  8  6  similar  measures  have  failed  already 
to  effect  that  object ;  but  do  they  really 
believe  that  now,  when  Irish  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Home  Bule  is  stronger  than 
ever  it  was,  and  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed as  it  has  never  been  before,  and 
is  growing  day  by  day— do  they  think 
that  they  are  going  to  succeed  ?  They 
know  as  well  as  we  do,  and  probably 
they  say  so  in  sealed  houses,  that  this 
measure  will  be  a  hopeless  and  igno- 
minious failure.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
will  fail  to  fill  the  prisons  of  Ireland, 
that  it  will  still  further  tend  to  exasperate 
the  Irish  nation ;  but  it  will  fail,  as  all 
its  predecessors  have  failed,  to  produce 
happiness  and  contentment,  and  to  make  a 
lasting  friendship  and  peace  between  the 
two  nations.  The  only  new  feature  con- 
nected with  it,  as  compared  with  its 
forerunners,  is  that  it  is  to  last  for  ever. 
Those  who  arranged  the  Union  in  1800 
thought  it  would  last  for  ever ;  but  there 
is  no  ^^ for  ever"  in  politics.  This  Bill 
carries  its  death-warrant  in  itself.  It 
cannot  last,  because  it  is  the  offspring  of 
injustice  and  despair.  It  is  a  child  born 
of  fears,  and  nourished  by  distrust.  The 
simplest  axioms  of  true  liberty  and  Con- 
stitutional government  are  still,  as  they 
have  been,  at  variance  with  Tory  princi- 
ples, which  never  change,  though  they 
at  times  do  attempt  to  alter  the  reforms 
of  Liberal  Governments.  The  promoters 
of  this  measure  may  rest  assured  that 
at  the  next  General  Election,  come  when 
it  may,  the  death-knell  of  this  measure 
will  be  rung,  and  this  idol  which  they 
are  about  to  set  up  will  be  shattered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  only  vote 
I  ever  gave  in  this  House  which  I  regret 
was  the  one  in  favour  of  the  last  Coercion 
Bill.  I  gave  it  because  crime  then  was 
very  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  and 
the  remedial  measures  promised  by  our 
great  Leader  were  very  different.  But, 
besides  this,  we  have  grown  wiser,  and 
some  of  us  have  studied  more  closely 
this  great  Irish  Question,  and,  aided  by 
the  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
people,  have  determined  to  try  a  more 
excellent  way,  a  way  which  those  who 
refuse  to  tue  accept  a  responsibility 
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which  they  will  one  day  find  has  been 
not  only  useless,  but  mischieyous.  Some 
of  us,  too,  have  seen  the  poverty-stricken 
tenants  turned  out  of  their  homes  in  the 
bitterest  of  weather,  and  mothers  and 
children  turned  out  on  the  roadside. 
We  have  seen  houses  destroyed  by  the 
torch  or  the  crowbar ;  we  have  seen  the 
deeds  which  tend  to  cause  crime,  and  to 
make  that  crime  undiscovered ;  and  we 
are  determined,  so  far  as  we  can,  to 
assist  in  the  passing  of  laws  in  the 
future  which  shall  contribute  to  promote 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  laws 
which,  founded  upon  justice,  may  last 

for  ever.         

Mb.  J.  ROWLANDS  TFinsbury,  E.) 
said,  the  dreariness  of  the  debate  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  coercive  legislation 
without  showing  that  there  was  any 
ground  for  it  in  the  increase' of  crime  in 
Ireland ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  case 
for  the  Bill  was  shown  by  the  irrelevant 
topics  introduced  into  the  speeches  made 
in  support  of  it.  It  was  absurd  to  say, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bochester  (Oolonel  Hughes- 
Hallett)  had  said,  that  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist Members  did  not  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It 
could  not  be  honestly  asserted  that  the 
four  seats  of  Dublin  held  by  Members 
of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  the  share 
which  they  had  in  representing  Belfast, 
had  been  secured  by  means  of  intimida- 
tion. A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  Beport  of  that  majority  of  the 
Boyal  Commission,  and  he  submitted 
that  if  that  Beport  had  had  the  weight 
which  it  ought  to  have  carried  with  it  in 
that  House  no  Coercion  Bill  would  have 
been  introduced,  because  it  showed  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  such 
a  measure.  But  there  was  another 
Beport,  which  the  Government  appeared 
to  have  lost  sight  of.  The  Government 
themselves  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the 
Commission  a  gentleman — Mr.  Knipe — 
who  was  a  practical  man,  so  far  as  the 
case  of  the  tenant  farmers  was  con- 
cerned, and  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  things  which  the  Com- 
mission had  to  investigate.  Mr.  Knipe 
made  a  separate  Beport,  in  which  he 
stated  that  rents  were  not  being  paid 
out  of  earnings,  but  out  of  sums  which 
tenants  had  accumulated  to  meet  emer- 
gencies in  their  families  and  to  provide 
for  their  dedining  years ;  and  ho  further 


contended  that  the  Beport  of  the  ma« 
jority  did  not  represent  the  severity  of 
the  situation,  and  that  coercive  legis- 
lation would  not  onlv  fail  to  secure 
tranquillity,  but  would  seriously  aggra- 
vate present  difficulties.  He  complained 
that  the  Government  had  disregarded  that 
Beport,  but  he  promised  them  that  the 
country  should  know  all  about  it.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  Whiteboy  Acts  were 
after  all  not  so  very  drastic.  They  were, 
however,  so  drastic  that  if  they  were 
enforced  in  England  every  organization 
in  the  country  could  be  swept  away. 
As  one  who  believed  strongly  in  the 
advantages  of  organization,  he  objected 
to  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  power  of  suppressing  all 
organizations;  and  he  should  do  his 
utmost  to  oppose  this  Bill.  Beference 
had  been  made  to  the  alleged  letter  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Farnell), 
which  The  Times  had  recently  published. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hamp- 
shire (Viscount  Wolmer)  asserted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  no  course 
open  to  him  other  than  to  commence 
legal  proceedings  against  The  Times, 
But  every  man  should  be  deemed  inno- 
cent until  those  who  had  made  a 
charge  proved  it,  and  he  protested,  as  a 
poor  man,  against  the  theory  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  to 
embark  on  the  expense  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  rebut  charges  that  might  be 
made  against  him.  There  were  poor 
men  in  that  House  against  whom 
slanders  might  be  hurled,  and  were  they 
to  be  held  to  lie  under  the  stigma  of 
them  unless  they  were  prepared  to  enter 
upon  an  expensive  action  in  order  to 
defend  their  character?  It  was  an  entire 
reversal  of  what  had  always  been  under- 
stood as  legal  justice  in  this  country. 
It  was  for  the  people  who  made  a  charge, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  prove  it.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill,  he  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  g^ve  some  further 
justification  for  it  before  the  House  was 
asked  to  proceed  to  the  Committee  stage. 
Those  who  opposed  the  Bill  believed 
that  it  was  most  ill-advised,  and  that 
the  only  plan  was  to  take  the  Irish 
people  into  our  confidence,  and  give  up 
attempting  to  govern  Ireland  as  a  con- 
quered country. 

Me.  FENWICK  (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck)  said,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
remind  the  Tory  Members  of  their 
alliance  wjth  the  Parnellite  Members 
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when  the  Liberal  Goyemment,  in  1 885, 
proposed  to  re-enaot  certain  provisions  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  Hon.  Oentle- 
men  opposite  had  not  been  careful  to  read 
all  that  had  then  fallen  from  the  Leaders 
of  their  own  Party,  or  they  would  have 
been  aware  that  the  Bill  which  was  now 
before  the  House  had  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Faddiugton  (Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill),  who,  until  recently,  has  held 
a  responsible  position  in  that  Party.  In 
1885,  the  noble  Lord,  addressing  a  meet- 
ing at  Bromley-by-Bow,  criticized  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  which  was  then  in 
operation,  especially  the  provision  for 
the  change  of  venue.  The  noble  Lord, 
on  that  occasion,  told  his  hearers  that 
the  position  which  the  Liberal  Party  had 
taken  up  in  their  proposal  to  renew  the 
Crimes  Act  amounted  to  this,  that  the 
peasantry  of  Qalway  were  so  ignorant 
and  brutal,  and  sympathized  so  much 
with  crime,  that  none  of  them  could  be 
tried  in  Galway,  but  must  be  taken  away 
to  Dublin  and  Belfast.  He  (Mr.  Fen- 
wick)  admitted  that  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  also  added  the  Old  Bailey,  London, 
he  would  very  justly  and  accurately  have 
described  the  provisions  in  this  Bill  for 
the  change  of  venue.  Those  peasants 
were  not  to  be  tried  now  by  a  jury  se- 
lected from  the  peasant  class,  but  by  a 
jury  drawn  from  the  upper  classes, 
and  composed  of  Protestants.  That 
speech  was  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
a  few  days  before  the  fall  of  the 
Government  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian.  The  more  care- 
fully the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill 
were  considered  by  hon.  Members,  and 
by  the  country  generally,  and  the  more 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  the 
Bill  were  induced  to  make  speeches  in 
its  favour,  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly 
would  its  real  character  be  revealed. 
The  Government,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stood, had  entirely  abandoned  the  plea 
of  excessive  crime  in  Ireland,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  was  not  in 
Ireland  such  excessive  crime  as  to  war- 
rant such  a  measure  as  was  now  pro- 
posed for  the  acceptance  of  the  House. 
If  the  Government  had  been  more  honest, 
they  would  have  distinctly  told  the  House 
at  first  what  they  and  their  supporters 
had  since  stated — that  the  Bill  was  not 
intended  to  deal  with  crime  and  outrage, 
but  was  intended  to  strengthen  a  certain 
political  faction  in  Ireland,  to  strike  at 
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a  political  organization,  and  to  sup- 
press the  National  League.  He  would 
remind  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  the 
National  League  was  an  organization 
created  by  the  free  and  spontaneous 
wish  of  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Liberal  Unionists,  who  had  under- 
taken to  keep  the  Government  in  power 
until  they  had  passed  such  a  Bill  as  this, 
ought,  he  thought,  to  impress  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  extending 
their  Bill,  not  only  to  the  National 
League,  but  also  to  the  Primrose 
League,  and  the  Orange  organization  in 
Ireland.  ["Hear,  hear!"!  An  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  said  ''hear,  hear,"  to  that;  but 
the  Primrose  League,  in  his  (Mr.  Fen- 
wick's)  opinion,  was  as  gigantic  an  or- 
ganization for  Boycotting  and  intimida- 
tion as  ever  the  Nationsu  League  was. 
On  the  principle  that  ''he  takes  from 
me  my  life  who  takes  from  me  the  means 
by  which  I  live,"  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  those  associated  with  the 
Primrose  League,  were  as  guilty  as 
those  who  were  said  to  be  associated 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell)  in  theperpetration  of  outrages. 
Perhaps  the  House  would  permit  him 
to  give  an  example  of  what  he  meant — 
an  incident  which  he  thought  would  be 
within  the  memory  of  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  this  House.  This  was  a  case  of 
Boycotting  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  and  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  vouch.  A  gen- 
tleman of  middle  age,  intelligent,  and 
industrious,  at  the  Election  of  1885  took 
the  chair  at  a  meeting  held  in  support  of 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  his  Division.  His 
employer  at  that  time  was  the  Tory  can- 
didate ;  and  without  [any  other  reason 
being  assigned  than  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
had  come  forward  to  speak  out  those 
convictions  on  a  public  platform,  and 
urged  his  fellow-workmen  to  support 
the  Liberal  candidate,  he  received  no- 
tice to  leave  his  employment,  and  for 
three  long  months  he  was  Boycotted  in 
that  district,  and  not  a  single  employer 
would  give  him  an  hour's  work.  Ho 
would  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  a 
speech  that  was  delivered  last  night  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Wolmer).  He 
(Mr.  Fenwick)  had  read  somewhere  of 
<<  the  courage  that  shuts  its  eyes,  and 
blindly  rushes  on  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion."   The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
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evidently  showed  the  courage  of  despair.  I 
The  noble  Lord  said  that  Qxe  real  point 
at  issue  was  whether  Ireland  should  be 
governed  by  the  National  League  or 
against  and  in  spite  of  the  League. 
"  We,"  said  the  noble  Lord — ^meaning 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  for  they  were 
really  the  Party  who  were  in  power, 
though  the  Conservatives  were  in  receipt 
of  the  emoluments  of  Office — ''intend  to 
best  the  National  League."  More  reso- 
lute men  than  the  noble  Lord  had  en- 
deavoured to  rule  Ireland  by  repression 
and  coercion,  and  their  efforts  had  proved 
futile,  and  it  would  yet  be  found  that 
this  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  coer- 
cion would  fail.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  stood  condemned  before 
the  country.  [**No,  no!"]  There 
was  not  a  single  town  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  country  where  a  free  spon- 
taneous meeting  could  be  held  in  favour 
of  the  policy  that  was  now  proposed  by 
the  Government.  [«'0h,  ohI"l  He 
was  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
site  seemed  to  question  that  statement. 
Why,  the  Government  had  already  been 
compelled  to  manufacture  resolutions  at 
headquarters,  and  to  send  them  down  to 
the  branches  of  the  Primrose  League  in 
the  country,  suggesting  that  meetings 
should  be  held  in  a  hole-and-corner 
fashion,  and  that  resolutions  of  support 
and  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  would  read  to  the  House 
the  copy  of  the  Circular  sent  round  to 
the  members  of  the  Primrose  League  in 
the  country.  The  Circular  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 

'*  Dear  Sir  or  Madame,— I  am  deeired  to  re- 
qaest  that  you  will,  without  delay,  suggeat  to 
your  Habitation  to  pass  a  reBolution  ezpreasing 
confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury,  and  approval  of 
hii  Iriflh  policy.  Such  resolution  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Grand  Council  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
resolution  should  be  noted  in  the  local  press. 
I  append  a  form  which  has  been  approved — 
'  That  this  meeting  views  with  indignation  the 
systematic  obstruction  which  the  Government 
is  receiving  in  its  endeavours  to  carry  out  its 
fundamental  duties  of  securing  the  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  begs  to  assure  Lord  Salisbury  of  its  un- 
abated confidence  in  his  policy,  and  its  entire 
approval  of  the  proposect  amendment  to  the 
Criminal  Law,  by  which  the  system  of  intimi- 
dation and  illegal  conspiracy  now  rampant  in 
Ireland  can  be  crushed.*  " 

He  (Mr.  Fenwick)  would  venture  to  re- 
peat that  the  Tory  Party  could  not,  in 
any  town  of  importance  in  this  country, 
secure  a  majority  of  votes  in  favour  of 


such  a  resolution  as  that.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Petersfield  (Yis-> 
count  Wolmer)  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  declared  that  the  land  war  in 
Ireland  must  cease ;  but  how  was  it  to  be 
brought  to  an  end  ?  By  the  suppression 
of  the  National  League  ?  By  enacting 
laws  in  favour  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor?  By  making  it  illegal  for  the 
tenants  in  Ireland  to  combine  in  order 
to  secure  just  reduction  of  excessive 
rents  ?  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  put  down  the  land 
war  in  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  also 
went  on  to  say  that  the  Judges  in  Ire- 
land had  pronounced  against  the  system 
of  terrorism  that  reigned  in  Ireland; 
but  he  (Mr.  Fenwick)  held  in  his  hand 
a  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Cork, 
representing  the  division  of  Bantry  and 
Skibbereen.  This  was  the  declaration 
of  the  Grand  Jury  after  Judge  Fer- 
gusson  had  congratulated  them  on  the 
present  state  of  the  division.  The  Grand 
Jury  spontaneously  psssed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Coercion  Bill  as  un- 
necessary and  un-Constitutional ;  so  that 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  were  Irish 
Judges  who  declared  that  a  state  of 
terrorism  existed  in  Ireland,  there  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  other  Judges  who 
had  spoken  strongly  and  directly  as  to 
the  peaceful  condition  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill) 
had  stated  that  Ireland,  at  present,  was 
particularly  free  from  exceptional  crime. 
The  absence  of  crime  seemed  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Government  had  brought 
in  their  Coercion  Bill.  The  Government 
had  appointed  a  Eoyal  Commission  to 
ascertain  whether  unjust  rents  were 
charged  in  Ireland  or  not.  That  Com- 
mission, which  had  been  selected  by  the 
Government  itself,  had  now  reported 
unfavourably  as  to  the  excessive  rents 
that  were  being  charged ;  yet  now  the 
Government  were,  in  reality,  throwing 
away  the  Beport  of  their  own  Commis- 
sion. They  refused  to  act  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  poh'cy 
and  traditions  of  the  Tory  Party  to 
undertake  to  enact  laws  that  would  sup- 
press the  poor  in  favour  of  the  rich.  In 
the  face  of  this,  it  was  an  insult  to  the 
Irish  people  for  the  Government  to  talk 
of  bringing  in  remedial  measures  for 
the  tenants.    The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
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ber  for  Petersfield  (Yisoount  Wolmer) 
resented  the  charge  that  was  being 
brought  against  those  Liberal  Unionists 
who  were  supporting  a  Bill  for  Ooercion, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  down 
this  principle,  that  the  Home  Bule 
Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
the  National  League,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Liberal  Home  Bulers 
to  dissociate  themselves  from  the 
deeds  of  the   League ;  on   the    same 

Principle  it  might  be  said  the  Liberal 
Fnionists  had  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  the  Tory  Goyernment  in  order 
to  suppress  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Liberal  Unionists  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  evil  consequences  that 
might  follow  from  such  a  mad  policy  as  the 
Oovernment  were  now  bent  on  pursuing. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
Bill  would  prove  as  complete  a  failure 
as  the  coercion  policy  that  had  been 
pursued  in  the  past.  The  only  just  and 
proper  way  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  and  to  make  the  Irish  people  re- 
spect the  law,  was  by  the  Government 
setting  itself  immediately  to  repeal  un- 
just laws,  and  bring  in  sound  remedial 
measures.  They  could  only  permanently 
restore  law  and  order  in  Ireland  when 
they  had  brought  the  law  into  harmony 
with  the  desires  of  the  Irish  people. 
Until  that  was  done,  he  maintained  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  Government 
was  hopeless;  and  they  would  never 
succeed  until  they  had  removed  the  re- 
pression under  which  the  Irish  people 
was  now  compelled  to  live. 

Me.  W.  F.  LAlWRENOB  (Liverpool, 
Abercromby)  said,  he  was  able  to  con- 
trovert the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken,  that  there 
was  not  an  important  town  in  England 
in  which  a  spontaneous  public  meeting 
could  be  held  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
policy  of  the  Government.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  he  would  state  that 
on  Easter  Monday,  in  the  City  of  Liver- 
pool, there  was  a  large  open-air  meeting 
got  up  and  spoken  to  by  working  men 
strongly  endorsing  the  present  action  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  making  comparisons 
between  the  action  of  Boycotting  in  Ire- 
land and  the  action  of  the  Primrose 
League.  He  would  only  say  in  regard 
to  that,  that  whatever  Boycotting  the 
Primrose  League  might  have  been  guilty 
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of,  it  had  never  had  the  sanction  of 
crime  to  support  it.  That  was  the  dif- 
ference between  Boycotting  and  the 
action  of  the  Primrose  League.  He 
thought  such  Amendments  as  they  were 
now  discussing  were  merely  red  herrings 
drawn  across  the  track  to  divert  them 
from  the  true  question,  which  was  the 
question  of  the  Union  and  the  integrity 
of  the  country.  Hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  were  fond  of  talking  about 
protecting  the  agricultural  interest,  but 
their  Leader  had  stated  in  a  historic 
phrase  that  he  would  never  ''have 
taken  his  coat  off "  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Land  Question,  but  it  was 
for  a  very  different  purpose  he  was 
working.  The  real  question  before  the 
House  was  who  should  govern  Ireland 
— the  responsible  and  Constitutional 
Government  of  the  country  or  the  Na- 
tional League  ?  And  how  were  they  to 
best  govern  Ireland,  united  as  the  two 
countries  were,  and  yet  unequal  in  their 
circumstances  ?  What  they  wished  was, 
to  govern  Ireland  with  the  minimum 
of  friction  and  to  give  her  equal 
liberty  and  equal  justice  with  Eng- 
land. A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  evictions  since  last  November;  but 
what  about  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? 
Had  that  not  caused  the  increased  evic- 
tions ?  ["  No,  no  !  "]  He  was  sure  that 
it  was  as  certain  as  it  could  possibly  be 
that  the  initiation  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign had  been  the  cause  of  much  in- 
creased eviction.  With  regard  to  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  which 
had  been  referred  to,  that  was  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  when  the  attention  of 
the  cultivators  was  distracted  from  their 
land  to  political  agitation  and  Moon- 
lighting ;  and  as  for  the  scarcity  of 
money,  its  cause  might  be  traced  to  the 
pockets  of  the  promoters  of  that  agitation. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  Government 
were  going  to  reduce  the  Irish  people  to 
a  state  of  half-citizenship.  He  did  not 
think  the  Bill  would  have  that  effect; 
but  it  certainly  would  restrict  some  of 
the  liberties  they  at  present  enjoyed — 
for  instance,  that  of  maiming  and  tor- 
turing dumb  animals.  But  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  such  cruelty  was  consistent 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  whole 
citizenship.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  said  the  day  before  that 
the  Government  were  more  intent  on 
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trying  meastiTes  which  were  consonant 
with  the  English  conscience,  but  bad 
less  regard  to  justice  to  Ireland.  He  was 
quite  content  that  any  measure  which 
the  Government  brought  in  should  har- 
monize with  the  conscience  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  because  he  was  sure  the 
conscience  of  the  English  people  would 
never  go  wrong;  but  justice  to  Ireland 
could  not  be  separated  from  justice  to 
England.  The  conscience  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  saw  that  the  safety  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  the  highest  law, 
and  they  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  these  islands  were  entitled  to 
say  how  these  islands  were  to  be 
governed.  The  first  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  nobody  had  held  up  that 
duty  more  strongly  in  the  past  than  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone).  It  was  said 
that  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  majority  in  Ireland;  but 
could  that  be  carried  to  its  full  extent  ? 
Would  it  be  said  that  if  the  majority  in 
Ireland  demanded  separation  or  to  be 
united  with  the  American  Bepublic  we 
should  give  way  ?  For  his  part,  he 
would  do  hie  utmost  to  discourage  all 
such  vain  hopes.  The  Whiteboy  Acts 
had  been  described  as  monstrous ;  but 
they  were  at  present  in  force,  and  yet 
the  country  could  not  be  governed  even 
with  them,  and  the  reason  was  that  the 
juries  of  the  country  had  been  demo- 
ralized by  the  amenities  of  the  Land 
League.  Lord  Macaulay  had  been 
quoted  to  prove  that  the  Union  had  been 
supported  by  Coercion  Acts,  and  it  had 
been  said  that  there  had  been  85  Acts 
passed  since  the  Union.  That,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  true ;  only  40  had  been 
passed,  the  other  45  being  passed  by 
the  so-called  independent  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. During  the  time  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  the  relations  of  the  two  Par- 
liaments were  very  much  strained  by 
such  a  subject  even  as  a  Begency  Bill. 
Hon.  Memoers  seemed  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  England  and  Ireland  must 
remain  united,  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion which  concerned  thinking  men  was 
which  process  would  keep  them  together 
with  the  least  friction  to  both  of  them. 
Something  had  been  said  about  the  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  opinion  of 
America  being  against  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  question.  He  did  not 
attadi  much  importance  to  that  state- 


ment, because  he  did  not  think  the 
opinion  of  America  had  very  often  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Mother  Country.  Was 
it  not  the  fact  that  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  opinion  of  America  was  also 
in  favour  of  driving  a  coach  and  6iz 
through  the  Treaty  of  1818.  He  also 
bore  in  mind  the  Alabama  Claims,  and 
as  long  as  the  surplus  amount  paid  for 
those  daims  reovained  in  the  pockets  of 
Americans  he  did  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  that  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened opinion.  He  thought  the  Jess  at- 
tention England  paid  to  the  opinions 
expressed  outside  the  better  she  would 
get  on. 

Mb.  MAHONT  (Meath,  N.)  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
has  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
this  Bill  in  order  to  secure  the  fair 
working  of  a  Land  Purchase  Bill  for 
Ireland.  That  appeared  on  the  face  of 
it  to  be  an  extraordinary  statement.  It 
amounted  to  this — ^that  a  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill  was  to  be  passed  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  tenants,  which  was  to  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require  a  Coer- 
cion Bill  to  ram  it  down  the  throats  of 
the  Irish  people.  They  had  already  a 
Land  Purchase  Act  in  Ireland,  and  they 
were  told  that  the  National  League  were 
doing  their  best  to  prevent  its  working. 
He  denied  that  in  toto.  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  turn  to  the  evidence  of  a  large 
land  agent  in  the  County  Kerry  (Mr. 
George  Sands),  given  before  the  Cowper 
Commission,  they  would  see  that  he 
stated  that  the  prominent  Nationalists 
in  his  locality  did  everything  they  could 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  between 
landlord  and  tenant  on  a  property  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  that  the 
result  was  that  the  estate  was  sold. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  sale  on 
the  part  of  the  National  League.  On 
the  contrary,  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  assist  in  carrying  it  out.  And 
why?  Because  the  terms  which  the 
landlord  was  willing  to  accept  were  fair 
terms.  What  the  National  League  had 
been  trying  to  do,  and  had  done,  was  to 
prevent  the  tenants,  under  pressure 
from  the  landlords,  agreeing  to  pur- 
chase upon  terms  they  could  not  possibly 
carry  out  in  the  future.  He  thought 
that  they  wanted  some  Bill  to  prevent 
the  landlords  bringing  unfair  pressure 
upon  the  tenants  to  maJke  them  purchase. 
General  BuUer  had  referred  to  the  land- 
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lords'  pressure,  and  had  said  that  some 
counteraoting  pressure  was  required. 
But  the  Government  did  not  propose  to 
give  them  that.  But  landlords  in  Ire- 
land had  been  able  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  in  order  to  make  their  tenants 
agree  to  purchase  their  holdings  on  un- 
fair terms ;  and  the  Land  Oommissioners 
had,  in  434  cases,  involying  the  amount 
of  £317,000,  refused  to  sanction  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenants  under  the  Land  A.ct. 
What  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  before  open 
combination  amongst  the  tenants  was 
put  down  by  the  Bill,  the  landlords  in 
Ireland  had  been  able  to  force  their 
terms  of  purchase  on  the  tenants.  In 
67  other  cases,  the  Land  Commissioners 
had  reduced  the  total  amounts  of  pur- 
chase from  £61,000  to  £50,000,  a  re- 
duction of  22  per  cent.  These  facts 
showed  that,  even  without  the  Coercion 
Acts,  the  landlords  had  powers  to  com- 
pel tenants  to  accept  their  terms,  and 
that  in  these  cases  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient security,  taking  the  joint  interest 
of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  together. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  Bill  to  prevent 
the  landlords  from  bringing  unfair  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  tenants;  but  the 
(Government  only  proposed  to  put  down 
the  legitimate  combination  among  the 
tenants  in  Ireland,  and  thoy  told  them 
that  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  allow 
their  remedial  measures  to  work.  All 
he  could  say  was,  that  if,  in  the  face  of 
the  cases  which  he  had  brought  forward, 
they  brought  in  a  Purchase  Bill,  and 
rammed  it  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish 
people  with  a  Coercion  Act,  the  Irish 
people  would  be  justified  in  repudiating 
it  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  he  should 
certainly  advise  them  to  do  so.  If  people 
were  forced  to  accept  certain  terms,  they 
would  repudiate  them  whenever  they 
got  the  opportunity.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  asserted  that  tenants 
were  able  to  pay  in  many  cases  of  evic- 
tions, and  that  these  evictions  had  been 
got  up  by  the  National  League.  He 
thougnt  it  was  a  disgraceful  thing  that 
that  assertion  should  be  made,  after  it 
had  been  absolutely  denied  and  after  the 
evidence  given  by  General  BuUer.  There 
was  one  clause  permitting  tenants  to 
make  application  to  the  Court  for  their 
own  bankruptcy.  That  clause  was  an 
utter  sham ;  but  there  were  other  clauses 
in  the  Bill  which  were  not  shamsi  and 
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were  not  meant  to  be  shams,  and  those 
were  clauses  for  the  relief  of  the  land- 
lords. The  Bankruptcy  Clause  enabled 
the  landlord  to  make  all  his  tenants 
bankrupt,  and  then  there  was  the  clause 
to  renaer  evictions  easy.  The  Chief 
Secretary  told  the  House  that  he  did  not 

Sress  his  case  of  statistics.  He  (Mr. 
[ahony)  should  think  not,  indeed.  Then 
the  Chief  Secretary  gave  them  a  number 
of  Judges'  charges — extra-judicial  utter- 
ances of  which  they  in  Ireland  knew  very 
well  the  worth.  Last  night,  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) 
tore  that  portion  of  the  case  into  rags. 
With  regard  to  the  system  of  abuse  to 
which  their  opponents  were  now  having 
recourse.  The  Times  was  only  at  its  old 
work.  In  1843  it  had  attacked  Mr. 
Cobden,  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
attempt  to  murder  Sir  Eobert  Feel ;  and 
there  was  a  strange  similarity  between 
the  article  in  which  that  attack  had  been 
made  and  those  which  they  had  seen  in 
that  paper  lately,  and  he  thought  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  The  great 
movement  in  which  Mr.  Cobden  was 
then  engaged  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  impeded  by  the  action  of  T/ie 
Times,  and  neither  would  the  move- 
ment which  the  Famellites  were  en- 
gaged in.  Theirs  was  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  as  such  it  was  certain  to 
succeed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (J/r. 
71  P.  O'Connor,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adfourned  tin  To-morrow, 

DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT'S  LEAVE  BILL. 

{Air,   William  Renry  Smith,  Mr.  Secretary 

Stanhope,  Sir  John  Oortt,) 

[bill  228.]       SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  DiLLWYN  and  Sir  John  Swinbttrnb 
rose  simultaneously  and  objected. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  hope  that  the  objec- 
tion will  not  be  persisted  in,  and  that 
the  second  reading  will  be  allowed  to  be 
taken.  ICriee  of  "Order!"]  I  may 
point  out  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
during  his  absence  from  India,  will  re- 
ceive no  salary  whatever.  By  an  ar- 
rangement this  Bill  is  rende]:^8d  necea- 
saxy,  and  should  be  passed  without 
delay,  in  order  to  enable  His  Royal 
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Highness  to  leare  India  without  va- 
cating his  command.  [^Renewed  eriss  of 
''  Order ! "]  I  appeal  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers—[/Wr/A^r  cries  of  "  Order !  "] 

Mr.  BPEAKEE  :  If  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber objects  that  is  sufficient  to  block  the 
Bill. 
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Second    Beading    deferred    till    7b- 
morrow. 

Q UE8T10N. 


THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— BESI- 
DENT  MAGISTRATES— RETURN  AS 
TO  PROFESSIONS,  QUALIFICATIONS, 

Mr.E.  BOBEBTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, Whether  he  could  give  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  promised  Betum  con- 
cerning the  professional  qualifications 
and  antecedents  of  Besident  Magistrates 
in  Ireland  ? 

The  FIBST  LOBD  op  the  TBEA- 
8TJBY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster),  in  reply,  said,  that  not 
having  had  Notice  of  the  Question,  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  give  an  answer ; 
but  he  would  communicate  at  once  with 
the  Ohief  Secretary,  and,  if  possible, 
reply  to-morrow. 

MOTION. 

EDUCATION  (SOOTLAIH))  ACTS  AMENDMB2TT 

(no.   2)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1883, 
order$d  to  he  brought  in  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
James  Campbell,  Mr.  IJdward  Russell,  Mr. 
Eflslemont,  Mr.  Preston  Bruce,  Mr.  Lacaita, 
and  Mr.  Donald  Crawford. 
BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  242.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 

HOnS£     OF     L0BD8, 
I%m'idaff  2Sth  April,  1887. 


MINUTES.}— Public  Bills— JVr»<  Seadin^— 
Customa  Consolidation  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment* (71);  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing 
of  Cattle)  •  (72). 

Seeand  J^AMftfi^— Tithe  Bent-charge  *  (64). 

Third  JKroA'fi^  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Ireland)  •  (68),  tJkdpaeeed. 


Royal  Auent'^Army  (Annual)  [60  Vtei.  o.  21 ; 

County  Courts  (Expenses)  [60  Viet.  c.  3]; 

Merchant    Shipping  (Fishing  Boats)    Acts 

Amendment   [60    Viet  c.  4];  Isle  of  Man 

(Customs)  [60  Viet,  c.  6]. 
PaovisioxAL  Ordbr  BTLLS^Oommittee^Report 

Metropolitan  Police  *  (66). 
Jtoffol   Assent  —  Local   Gk>Yemment   (Ireland) 

Proyisional  Order  (Carrick-on-Suir)  [60  Vict, 

c.  v]. 

SHEFFIELD   CORPORATION    WATER 

BILL. 

THIRD  RBADINa. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Moved, '  <  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\  " 
--{The  JEarl  of  Derby.) 

The  Eakl  of  WEMT8S,  in  rising  to 
move,  as  an  Amendment,  Uiat  the  Bill 
be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months, 
said:  My  Lords,  In  pursuance  of  the 
Notice  I  have  giren,  1  now  move  that 
this  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day 
six  months ;  and  I  may  say  I  have  put 
that  Notice  on  the  Paper  at  the  request 
of  several  noble  Friends  of  mine  who 
take  a  deep  interest  in  this  question.  I 
should  not  for  one  moment  have  thought 
of  putting  such  a  Notice  on  the  Paper  if 
the  Bill  had  been  a  Water  Bill  of  the 
ordinary  character;  but,  so  far  from 
that,  the  Bill  comes  tQ  us  from  a  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships'  House,  re- 
commended, not  as  a  Bill  of  ordinary 
character,  but  recommended  to  your 
Lordships'  adoption  upon  grounds  of 
public  policy.  Now,  my  Lords,  this 
Bill  which  is  so  recommended  involves 
a  novel  principle,  and  the  public  policy 
which  is  to  be  found  in  this  Bill  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — the 
substitution  of  a  municipal  monopoly  in 
the  matter  of  water  supply — the  com- 
pulsory substitution  of  a  municipal 
monopoly  for  private  enterprize.  Now, 
my  Lords,  the  Committee  do  not  assert, 
or  in  any  way  say,  that  the  Water  Com- 
pany, which  for  many  years  has  pro- 
vided water  to  Sheffield,  has  been  in  any 
way  wanting  in  its  duty.  They  do  not 
say  the  Company  have  been  guilty  of 
providing  an  insufficient  supply,  or  ac- 
cuse them  of  overcharges,  or  of  pro- 
viding impure  water.  So  far  from  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Company  has  dealt  with  Sheffield  in  the 
matter  of  its  water  supply,  the  Com- 
mittee of  your  Lordships'  House  say 
that  they  hope  the  Company  will  be 
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liberally  treated  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  as  to  what  sum  is  to  be  paid  to 
tnem  if  this  compulsory  power  is  given 
to  the  Corporation.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
think  it  is  possible  that  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  induce  your  Lordships  to 
assent  to  this  Bill,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  contains  a  very  novel  and,  I  think, 
very  dangerous  and  hurtful  principle, 
on  the  ground  that  the  purchase  of 
works  of  an  existing  private  enterprize 
only  applied  to  a  locality — that  it  only 
applies  to  Sheffield — and  that,  therefore, 
not  being  a  general  Bill,  your  Lordships 
may  ag^ee  to  pass  a  measure.  Supposing 
such  an  argument  is  used  ?  It  is  an  ar- 
gument with  which  your  Lordships,  by 
this  time,  ought  to  be  familiar.  It  is 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face  and  with 
a  new  name ;  but  still  it  is  the  old  argu- 
ment of  exceptional  legislation.  Well, 
my  Lords,  we  know  how — ^when  excep- 
tional legislation  is  passed  in  favour  of 
any  case — ^the  evil  grows.  Noble  Lords 
who  come  from  other  places  besides  Ire- 
land know  how  evil  principles  introduced 
into  legislation  under  the  guise  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  have  spread  to 
Scotland ;  and  they  are  showing  them- 
selves in  the  Metropolis  in  reference 
to  leaseholdfl.  Therefore,  I  wish  your 
Lordships  to  treat  this  question — as  I 
think  it  should  present  itself  to  your 
Lordships — as  a  g^eat  question  of  prin- 
ciple, and  to  treat  it,  not  in  its  local,  but 
in  its  general  application.  My  Lords,  I 
have  very  much  doubt,  if  this  Bill  is 
passed,  whether  Sheffield  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  its  becoming  law.  It  so 
happens  that  other  Corporations  besides 
Sheffield  have  dealt  with  water,  as  they 
have  with  gas,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  many  years;  and  although  these 
Oorpora^ons  have  prospered  in  their 
dealings  with  gas,  yet  they  have  failed 
and  lost  money  in  their  dealings  with 
water.  For  instance — and  I  believe 
they  themselves  admit  it — the  Man- 
chester Corporation,  who  took  up  the 
water  supply  of  Manchester  in  the  year 
1858,  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  lost 
£110,000.  The  town  of  Bury— a  town 
with  which  my  noble  Friend  who  was 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  is  connected  —  that  Town 
Council  U.80  took  up  the  supply  of  water, 
and  it  has  lost  £3,000  in  so  doing ;  and 
your  Lordships  must  remember  that 
these  are  losses  which  came  upon  the 
rates  generally.    They  are  made  up  by 
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extra  charges  on  the  borough  funds, 
which  applies  to  people  who,  in  many 
cases,  do  not  benefit  by  the  water. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  always 
Corporations  who  are  successful  in  their 
trading,  and  although  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gas,  they  have  failed  in 
water ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
the  town  of  Sheffield  will,  under  this 
Bill,  be  better  supplied  with  water  than 
it  has  been  by  the  private  enterprize 
of  the  Water  Company,  which  it  is  now 
intended  compulsorily  to  abolish.  With 
reference  to  the  trading  by  Corporations, 
I  should  like  to  ask  why  they  should  be 
confined  to  gas  and  water  ?  Gas  is  not 
such  a  necessity  of  life  as  bread  or 
clothing;  and,  that  being  so,  why  should 
not  Corporations — if  they  are  to  become 
traders — deal  in  clothes,  and  keep  tailors' 
shops?  Why  should  they  not  keep 
bakers'  shops  and  butchers'  shops,  and 
deal  in  anything  which  is  necessary  to 
life  ?  Why  should  they  not  keep  a  great 
store  like  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  in 
London?  This  Bill  is  brought  before 
your  Lordships  as  a  compulsory  Bill. 
My  objection  to  this  Bill  is  that  its  com- 
pulsory character  is  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  this  kind  of  legislation ; 
and  I  ask,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  gas 
and  water,  why  should  it  not  apply  to  all 
other  necessaries  of  life  ?  Then  we  shall 
come  to  this  pass,  that  no  man  in  the 
City  of  London,  nor  in  this  free  country, 
will  be  able  to  live,  move,  or  have  his 
being  without  being  under  some  sort  of 
government  or  local  inspection  as  to  his 
private  business.  Thatis  whatitwill  come 
to  under  this  proposed  system  of  legis- 
lation. But,  my  Lords,  I  will  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument — I  do  not  admit  it 
otherwise — that  this  Bill  will  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  town  of  Sheffield.  Even 
admitting  that,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I  still  ask  your  Lordships,  on  the 
very  ground  upon  which  this  Bill  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  Lordships — namely,  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy — on  these 
broad  grounds,  and  on  that  broad  prin- 
ciple, 1  invite  your  Lordships  not  to 
consent  to  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 
My  Lords,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
passing  a  compulsory  measure  of  this 
kind  ?  It  will  entitle  the  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  to  take  forcible  possession — ^I  do 
not  care  whether  they  pay  fair  compen- 
sation or  not — it  will  entitle  them  to 
take  forcible  possession  of  works  which 
they  have  not  createdf  but  which  were 
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croated    by   private    enterprize.    That 
necessarily  must  discourage  private  en- 
terprize ;  and  what  has  private  enter- 
prize done  for  this  country?  Why  every- 
thing.   It  is  private  enterprize  that  has 
given  us  canals ;  it  is  private  enterprize 
that  has  given  us  railways ;  it  is  private 
enterprize  that  has  given  us  gas,  electric 
lighting,  and  the  telephone;  it  is  pri- 
vate enterprize  that  puts,  not  only  part 
of  the  country  in  communication  with 
another  by  means  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, but  which  by  telegraphs  put 
the  Empire  into  connection  with  the 
Colonies  and  our  Indian  Possessions. 
All  that  is  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prize.     At   the   present    moment  the 
greatest  engineering  work  which  has 
ever  been  undertaken  in  this  age  of 
engineering    skill — the   Forth  Bridge, 
in  which    many  noble  Lords  in    this 
House  take  an  interest — that  is  entirely 
the  result  of  private  enterprize.    It  was 
private  enterprize  which  cut  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  which  is  cutting  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama ;  and,  above  all,  do  not  for- 
get this,  that  it  was  private  enterprize, 
and  nothing  else,  which  gave  us  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  practically  our  Oolo- 
nial  Enapire.    Well,  my  Lords,  I  say  in 
countries  such  as  ours  it  is  essential  that 
nothings  shall  be  done  for  the  benefit  of 
any  local  town  or  for  any  other  reason 
which  can  interfere  with  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  independent  and  private  enter- 
prize.    Macaulay,  in  the  third  chapter 
of  his  History,  referring  to  the  progress 
that  this  country  had  made  in  the  hundred 
years  before  he  wrote,  said  it  was  due 
mainly  to  the  confidence  and  security 
which  was  afforded  to  property  in  this 
country  and  that  which  was  created  by 
industry,    energy,    or    by    self-denial. 
Whether  that  property  was  created  by, 
and  remains  the  property  of,  individuals, 
or  whether  it  is  aggregated  into  the  pro- 
perty of  Companies,  the  principle  is  the 
same ;  and  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  take 
care  how  you  deal  with  that  principle  in 
this  House.    Above  all  other  Assemblies, 
your  Lordships'  House  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  guardian  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  great  principle.    What 
is  the  secret  of  all  this  successful  private 
enterprize  ?  It  is,  as  Macaulay  says,  con- 
fidence and  security  with  reference  to 
property.    If  you  take  away  confidence 
and  security,  what  hope  can  there  be 
that  there  will  be  private  enterprize  in 
the  future  as  there  has  been  in  the  past  ? 


If,  whenever  a  Company  is  prosperous, 
a  municipality  may  cast  its  eye — a 
covetous  eye — upon  it,  and  come  to  Par- 
liament to  buy,  even  though  they  are 
not  disposed  to  sell,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  all  confidence.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell — the  most 
able  engineer,  and  brother  of  the  ^s« 
tinguished  Lord  who  bears  the  name-* 
that  Government  trading,  whether  local 
or  imperial,  was  fatal  to  progress  and 
to  the  national  prosperity.  If  your  Lord- 
ships wish  for  an  example  how  unwise 
State  interference  is  you  have  it  in  a  Bill 
which  has  passed  or  is  passing  through 
your  Lordships'  House — I  mean  the 
Electric  Lighting  Bill.  In  1882,  an  Elec- 
tric Lighting  BiU  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  which  em- 
powered the  Grovemment  at  the  end  of 
14  years  to  take  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty of  Electric  Lighting  Companies 
without  giving  compensation  on  taking 
the  business  on  as  a  going  concern,  but 
treating  it  as  an  old  marine  store,  and 
simply  at  the  end  of  14  years  paying  for 
the  plant  as  old  iron.  The  time  was 
extended  when  that  should  happen  from 
14  to  20  years.  That  Bill  was  passed 
in  1882,  and  what  has  happened?  All 
enterprize  in  electric  lighting  was  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  stopped  and  killed 
by  these  compulsory  powers  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  take.  So  last 
year,  electric  lighting  being  at  a  stand- 
still, a  Bill  was  brought  in  and  submitted 
to  a  Committee  of  your  Lordships'  House, 
which  proposed  to  extend  the  20  years 
when  the  Government  could  come  in  to 
40  years.  The  Bill  which  is  now  passing 
through  your  Lordships'  House  is  based 
on  that  extended  period.  That  is  a  most 
pregnant  instance  of  the  evil  of  compul- 
sory interference  with  private  enter- 
prize, and  it  is  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
in  the  cause  of  public  policy,  it  is  on  the 
ground — the  sole  ground  —  of  public 
policy,  that  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  re- 
fuse to  pass  this  Bill.  There  is  one 
point  which  must  have  struck  jour  Lord- 
ships, and  to  which  I  have  not  referred ; 
and  that  is  that  it  is  always  right  and 
customary  for  your  Lordships  to  support 
the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  your  own 
House.  Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  a  gene- 
ral  proposition  whch  no  sane  man  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  no  sane 
man  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
would  for  one  moment  venture  to  dis- 
pute.     While  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  and  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  your  Lordsbips' 
House,  whenever  a  decision  of  a  Oom- 
mittee  has  been  attempted  to  be  over- 
thrown, I  have  always  given  my  vote  in 
favour  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  noble 
Lords  who  give  their  time  to  these  Com- 
mittees, and  it  is  only  under  most  ex- 
ceptional and  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances that  your  Lordships,  or  the  other 
House,  should  be  asked  not  to  give  effect 
to  the  views  of  the  Committee.  Now,  if 
this  had  been  a  simple  question  between 
two  Private  Bills  promoted  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Water  Company  in  the 
ordinary  oourse,  with  no  new  principle 
involved,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
have  given  this  Notice,  and  I  should 
have  been  considered  extremely  foolish 
if  I  had  done  so.  But  this  is  entirely  a 
different  case.  Although  there  were 
attempts  made  to  prove  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  precedent  for 
tills  Bill  of  the  Corporation,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  did  not  think  much  of  the 
precedents  adduced,  and  the  promoters 
were  advised  to  go  on  to  other  points 
and  not  to  attempt  to  prove  their  case 
by  precedents.  It  is  well  they  were  so 
advised,  for  no  precedent  exists  for  their 
Bill.  I  say  this  Bill  is  novel  in  principle, 
wholly  unprecedented  in  character,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  it  imposes  upon  a  Com- 
pany the  possibility — a  oertwity  in  this 
case — ^that  they  would  have  to  part  with 
their  property  at  whatever  sum  the  ar- 
bitrators chose  to  fix.  This  is  a  question 
wholly  outside  any  question  which  is  or- 
dinarily referred  to  a  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  Indeed,  my  Lords, 
I  say  that  it  never  could  have  been  your 
Lordships'  intention  that  five  Members 
of  this  House — no  matter  how  able,  no 
matter  what  their  record  of  Parlia- 
mentary experience  may  be — should, 
upon  the  question  of  a  Private  Bill, 
introduce  into  legislation  a  great  and 
novel  principle  which  may  strike  at  the 
very  roots  of  enterprise  and  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  of  the  nation,  which 
lives  upon  the  security  of  property  which 
has  been  created  by  private  enterprize. 
I  maintain  that  a  principle  such  as  that 
ought  not  to  be  passed  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House  on  the  third  reading  of  a 
Private  Bill,  but  ought,  if  required,  to 
be  taken  up  b^  the  Government,  and 
take  its  place   in   a  general   measure 
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brought  in  by  the  responsible  Govern- 
ment. I  hope,  my  liords,  that  your 
Lordships  will  not  pay  attention  to  the 
arguments  about  supporting  the  deci- 
sions of  Committees,  but  will  support  me 
in  my  Motion  for  the  rejection  of  this 
BiU. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
C'now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  C'  this  day  six  months.")— (7%^ 
Earl  of  iFemff9S.) 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY,  in  rising  to 
support  the  Bill,  said,  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  noble  Lords  who  considered 
the  Bill  in  Committee  had  any  sympathy 
whatever  with  the  Socialistic  ideas  of 
which  his  noble  Friend  on  the  Cross  Bench 
(the  Earl  of  Wemyss)  was  so  much 
afraid.  They  were  not  enemies  of  pro- 
perty or  of  private  enterprize.  The  Oom- 
mittoe  in  question  had  devoted  14  days 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  and 
whilst  he  sympathized  to  a  sreat  extent 
with  the  noble  Earl,  he  could  not  forget 
that  there  were  many  undertakings 
which  could  be  better  managed  by  public 
authorities  than  by  private  enterprize ; 
and  this  matter  of  water  supply  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  them.  The  state 
of  things  at  Sheffield  was  as  follows. 
There  were  two  Bills  before  the  Com- 
mittee, one  promoted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  other  by  the  old  Water 
Company  at  Sheffield,  which  had  for 
many  years  supplied  the  borough.  In 
1864  it  sustained  a  great  disaster  owing 
to  the  bursting  of  the  principal  reservoir, 
and  it  then  came  to  Parliament  for  relief, 
and  obtained  power  to  levy  for  25  years 
an  increased  water  rate.  This  power 
would  expire  in  1889,  and  the  Company, 
in  the  Bill  which  they  recently  promoted, 
sought  to  make  it  perpetual.  Then 
came  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Shef- 
field Corporation,  in  which  they  sought 
to  take  tiie  water  supply  into  their  own 
hands.  They  were  supported  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ratepayers,  the  voting 
having  been  something  like  21,000  for, 
and  3,000  against.  The  Committee, 
after  hearing  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
in  favour  of  the  higher  scale  of  rates, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sheffield  e 
Water  Company's  request  was  not  a  i- 
reasonable  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  ^ 
rejected ;  and  the  only  alternatives  were  f,  u 
to  allow  the  Company  to  go  on  supplying  ^i 
the  water  on  the  old  rate  or  to  transfer  ^f  (jjf. 
to  the  Corporation  the  powers  of  supply-  ^^ 
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iog^  the  water.  The  Committee  were  in- 
flaenced  in  their  decision  by  the  fact 
that  the  sanitaiy  arrangements  of  Shef- 
field were  nnsatisfactorj,  and  that  to  be 
made  satisfactory  they  required  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  wider  scale ;  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  was  in 
the  North  of  England  generally  in  the 
handsof  the  municipal  authorities.  They 
therefore  resolved  to  transfer  the  powers 
of  water  supply  to  the  Sheffield  Cor- 
poration, and  made  provision  upon  a 
Teiy  generous  basis  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Company's  undertaking.  He  had 
little  doubt  that  the  present  shareholders 
in  the  Sheffield  Water  Company  would 
in  reality  be  much  better  off  by  the 
purchase  of  their  property,  than  they 
would  have  been  by  going  on  with  their 
undertaking  on  the  reduced  scale  of 
rates,  which  was  all  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  after  1889. 

Lord    GBIMTHOBPE    said,    what 
they  had  to  consider  was  how  their  de- 
cision would  be  looked  at  hereafter.  The 
record  would  be  only  that  in  the  case  of 
a  Company,  absolved  twice  from   the 
charge  of  negligence,  their  works  should 
be  sold  compulsorily,  on  the  ground  of 
public  policy.    If  he  were  still  at  the 
&ar,    and    were    representiug    a   Cor- 
poration, he  ahould  know  what  use  to 
make  of  that  record.      He  learned  in 
1864  that  t^ie  Company  had  reduced  their 
maximum/  chaises  in   1853,  believing 
that  theirr  prosperity  and  that  of  Shef- 
field wouljl  go  on  increasing.  They  said 
that  sincfi^  that  time  the  great  calamity 
of  the  landslip  and  flood  had  come  upon 
them  an4i  upon  the  town,  and  on  appli- 
cation t^  Parliament  they  were  granted 
increased    rates   for    25    years.      The 
Ohairnrctn  of  the  Committee,   and   he 
(Lord  Ghrimthorpe)  himself,  thought  that 
^7  the  end  of  that  period  things  would 
^ft^  come  round,   and  the   Company 
^bfxxght  8o  also.    They  were  all  wrong ; 
.^'d  the  real  fact  was  that  the  dividends 
ad  been  continually  going  down,  not- 
withstanding the  additional  rates.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  if  these  rates  were 
stopped  the  Company  would  have  no  divi- 
denoB  at  all.    They  could  now  prophesy 
fter  the  event,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
ompany  were  asking  for  nothing  un- 
^sonable  in  asking  fbr  the  rates,  which 
(^^still  below  the  original  ones,  for  a 
pui^  period  than  25  years,  and  there 
cum^^e  no  doubt  that  if  the  Commit- 
that  ^4  have  seen  in  1864  how  things 
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would  turn  out,  that  they  would  be 
granted  a  longer  period.  In  hia  opi- 
nion, the  present  Committee  must  have 
miscarried  in  their  calculations,  in  sup« 
posing  they  were  giving  fair  and  libe- 
ral terms.  If  the  Company  in  1853 
had  kept  up  their  old  rates  instead  of 
decreasing  them  they  would  never  have 
had  to  come  to  Parliament,  and  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend  notwith- 
standing the  calamity.  The  Corporation 
had  issued  a  paper  of  reasons  for  the 
purchase  of  the  undertaking.  The  paper 
said  that  it  was  a  generally  admitted 
axiom  that  water-works  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  Corporations,  as  they  were 
more  economically  worked.  That  was 
not  the  general  result  of  experience. 
Mr.  Burdett,  secretary  to  the  Loan 
Department  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
read  a  paper  on  municipal  finance 
some  two  years  ag^,  and  snowed  in  it 
that  out  of  88  Corporations'  books  it  was 
evident  that  upon  the  whole  they  lost 
upon  their  water-works.  They  borrowed 
at  3^  per  cent,  and  did  not  receive  as 
much  in  return  as  they  paid  in  interest. 
It  was  absolutely  wrong  to  say  that 
Corporations  could  manage  these  under- 
taking^ more  economically  than  Com- 
panies could.  The  latter  paid  dividends, 
and  the  former  did  not  make  enough 
to  pay  the  lowest  common  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  said  the  ratepayers  by  a  large 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
They  alwavs  were,  because  they  did  not 
understand  economics.  He  admitted 
that  when  a  Corporation  and  a  Com- 
pany came  to  Parliament  for  rival  Bills 
for  water-works,  it  had  been  the  practice 
to  prefer  the  Corporation.  No  harm  was 
done  to  anybody  under  those  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  present  case  was  one  of 
buying  on  very  unfair  terms.  The  only 
case  approximating  to  it  was  that  of 
Middlesborough.  In  that  case  the  Com- 
pany were  charged  with  supplying  very 
bad  and  insufficient  water,  being  re- 
stricted in  the  quantity  they  could  take 
from  the  Tees.  The  result  was  that 
the  works  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Company  into  the  hands  of 
the  Corporation,  and  that  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  been  so  sensitive 
when  they  got -the  Bill  11  years  ago, 
had  not  done  a  stroke  of  work  yet, 
or  had  done  it  very  recently  if  at  all. 
l^at  was  the  only  case  of  straightfor- 
ward compulsory  purchase  founded  on 
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the  alleged  misconduct  of  a  Oompany. 
At  Birmingham  the  Oompany  agreed  to 
sell  their  works  to  the  Corporation  in 
1851.  The  Oorporation  went  on  for  21 
years  before  they  thought  of  acting  upon 
the  agreement,  and  then  Mr.  Ohamber- 
lain  persuaded  them  to  purchase  the 
undertaking.  They  inserted  in  the  Bill 
a  provision  for  20  years'  purchase.  The 
Oommittee  declined  to  pass  the  clause, 
and  eventually  29  years'  purchase  was 
agreed  upon.  Was  that  a  good  thing 
for  the  town?  It  grati6ed  the  town, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  town  if  the  Oompany  were 
otherwise  to  go  on  raising  more  capital 
with  a  high  dividend,  which,  however, 
could  easily  be  prevented.  The  Cor- 
poration also  said,  in  the  paper  of 
<*  Eeasons  in  Favour  of  Third  Bead- 
ing" which  they  had  issued,  that  it  was 
not  a  fact,  as  stated  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill,  that  Parliament  had  ever  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  purchase  of  the 
works  by  the  Oorporation,  and  they  en- 
larged upon  that  point.  They  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  in  their  own 
Petition  against  the  Company's  Bill  this 
year  they  had  said  exactly  the  opposite. 
They  said  that  they  had  several  times 
endeavoured  to  effect  such  transfer.  They 
tried  it  in  1864,  and  the  Committee  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Corporation  had  not 
made  out  a  sufficient  case  for  compul- 
sory purchase.  The  Corporation  said, 
first  of  all,  that  they  were  going  to  pro- 
ceed upon  particular  local  grounds,  and 
not  on  public  policy,  and  then  they  issued 
that  paper  which,  from  begiuninff  to 
end,  argued  the  case  upon  grounds  of 
public  policy.  A  worse  case  of  issuing 
misleading  statements  he  had  never  seen. 
Nobody  would  suffer  in  an  ordinary  case 
of  purchase  by  arbitration.  In  this  case 
the  Oompany  would  suffer  by  being 
ruined,  and  every  shareholder  would 
feel  it.  The  ratepayers  would  gain  by 
the  transfer,  because  they  would  get  for 
nothing  these  works  which  cost  a  million 
and  some  odd  pounds.  As  to  the  asser- 
tion about  public  policy,  he  had  shown 
that  every  precedent  contradicted  it,  and 
so  does  the  only  public  Act  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy 
for  the  framers  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
to  have  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful 
for  any  Oorporation  to  buy  the  water 
works  on  arbitration  terms.  They  were 
authorized  to  buy  water  rights — a  totidly 
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different  thing — from  the  persons  posses- 
sing them,  but  they  were  very  carefully 
excluded  from  buying  water  works  oom- 
pulsorily,  especially  on  such  terms  as 
these,  which  practically  told  the  arbi- 
trator to  treat  the  Oompany  as  insolvent 
after  1 894.  He  could  not  see  any  grounds 
for  passing  the  Bill. 

Lord  BALFOITB  said,  at  one  time, 
in  consequence  of  his  connection  wi& 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  he 
represented,  he  had  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  some  provisions  in 
the  Bill ;  but  those  matters  were  all 
arranged.  Whilst  looking  into  those 
matters  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning  how  matters 
really  stood.  The  mistake  in  the  paper 
of  reasons  as  to  Parliament  having  never 
refused  to  sanction  the  transfer  of  the 
works  had  crept  in  through  the  death  of 
the  late  Town  Clerk.  It  was  discovered 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  office  of  the 
agents  who  circulated  the  paper,  but  too 
late,  as  the  paper  had  been  sent  to  all 
the  Peers.  He  was  sure  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  inteud  to  imply  that  the 
Corporation  had  made  wilful  mis-state- 
ments. It  would  not  have  been  of  any  use 
to  have  made  an  attempt  to  mislead  the 
House,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  also  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  which  refused  to  sanction  the 
transfer,  and  it  would  not  hfive  passed 
unnoticed.  The  noble  Lord's  ^ntradic- 
tion  of  the  statement  in  the  pa[4er  proved 
that  this  was  no  new  questioM  for  the 

geople  of  Sheffield,  and  that  Sj^hey  had 
ad  ample  time  to  make  up  theiir  minds 
on  the  question,  and  the  majoriftv  which 
had  been  quoted  by  the  noble  USarl  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  was  th^  more 
significant  for  that  fact.  It  was  tba  result 
of  no  catch  vote,  but  the  deliberatlevote 
of  the  people  of  the  town.    He  di(r,  not 
think  it  was  just  of  the  noble  Lord  to  i^ay 
that  the  Oompany  could  be  bought  fur 
nothing  at  the  end  of  a  certain  numbeA 
of  years.   He  thought  the  Oompany  wasX^ 
placed  in  an  exceptionally  favourable 
position  for  going  before  an  arbitrator,  * 
and  the  Select  Oommittee  had  gone  out, 
of  its  way  to  say  that  the  terms  £ould  b| 
fair  and  liberal,  and  that  was  a  most  im- 
portant point  on  behalf  of  the  Comp&ny 
when  they  got  before  the  arbitrator,  as 
he  hoped  they  would  do  if  Parliament 
passed  the  BilL    A  ereat  deal  of  dis- 
oussion  had  gone  on  about  the  propriety 
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of  Local  AuUiorities  maoaging  gas  and 
water  works.  They  were  not  there  to 
discuss  the  general  question  any  more 
than  the  Oommittee  upstairs.  They  had 
to  decide  whether  the  Bill  should  be 
allowed  to  pass.  The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  Corporation  would  not  be 
able  to  make  a  dividend — a  Corpora- 
tion ought  not  to  make  enough  to 
pay  a  dividend — if  it  did,  it  showed 
that  the  water  was  not  supplied  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate;  and  so  far  from 
that  being  an  argument  against  Cor- 
porations purchasing  these  undertakings, 
it  was  all  the  other  way.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  he  would  carry  the  House  with 
him  if  he  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  expressions  of  the  Committee  about 
public  policy,  they  would  never  have 
known  about  the  matter  at  all.  There 
was  another  point  he  would  like  to 
allude  to,  and  that  was  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  behind  him  (Lord 
Grimthorpe)  seemed  to  imply  that  Shef- 
field was  a  decaying  place.  He  was, 
however,  informed  that  so  far  from  that 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  popula- 
tion of  Sheffield  had  increased  since  1864 
by  100,000. 

LoBD  GBIMTHOBPE  said,  that  he 
pointed  out  that  the  receipts  from  water 
had  considerably  decreased,  and  that  he, 
therefore,  supposed  such  was  the  case. 

LoBD  BALFOUB,  continuing,  said, 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wemyss) 
urged  that  Sheffield  would  not  benefit 
by  the  transfer.  He  (Lord  Balfour) 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  vote  taken 
in  the  town  resulted  in  21,936  being  in 
favour  of  the  change,  and  only  3,785 
against — a  very  conclusive  decision  as 
to  the  Sheffield  feeling  in  the  matter. 
The  noble  Earl,  again,  had  complained 
that  local  circumstances  had  not  been 
sufficiently  stated  for  the  passing  of  the 
Bill.  Well,  he  (Lord  Balfour)  sub- 
mitted that  if  they  were  to  hear  all  the 
local  circumstances,  that  would  be  dis- 
cussing the  question  upon  its  merits, 
which  was  undesirable  in  the  House. 
As  to  the  local  circumstances,  he  thought 
they  might  trust  a  Committee  which  sat 
15  days,  and  have  every  confidence  that 
the  decision  arrived  at  was  a  just  one. 
In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  that  if 
the  noble  Earl  was  so  anxious  that  a 
Corporation  should  never  be  allowed  to 
purchase  compulsorily  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  right  time  to  have  stated 
that  would  have  been  on  the  occasion  of 
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the  second  reading,  and  not  on  the  third, 
when  the  parties  had  been  put  to  such 
an  amount  of  expen  se.  If  action  against 
the  Bill  were  necessary  to  be  taken  now, 
the  proper  course  would  obviously  have 
been  to  move  for  its  re-committal,  and 
if  their  Lordships  now  passed  the  third 
reading  the  Bill  would  still  have  to  go 
before  the  other  House,  when  the  ob- 
jectors to  it  could  again  be  heard. 

The  Duke  of  AEQYLL  said,  he  could 
not  quite  agpree  with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh)  who  had  just  sat 
down,  when  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech  he  said  that  he  should  vote  for  it 
purely  as  a  Local  Bill,  and  not  take  the 
question  of  public  policy  into  considera- 
tion. He  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  important  considerations  of  public 
policy  were  involved  in  the  question,  and 
wished  to  explain  to  his  noble  Friend 
that  in  the  interest  of  those  general  and 
abstract  principles  of  which  he  was  so 
powerful  an  advocate,  he  hoped  that 
House  would  not  refuse  their  sanction 
to  read  the  Bill  a  third  time.  One  con- 
tention was  that  valuable  private  pro- 
perty should  not  be  taken  by  Public 
Authorities  compulsorily  to  the  sacrifice 
of  private  interests.  He  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  principle,  and  if  this 
Water  Company  had  been  a  great  and 
thriving  concern  he  should  not  take  the 
view  he  did.  The  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  opposite,  however,  proved  that 
the  Water  Company's  position  was  one 
which  might  be  practically  described  as 
one  of  bankruptcy.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Qrimthorpe)  stated 
that  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  earn  any 
dividend  whatever;  and,  further,  that 
even  under  the  favourable  reoommen« 
dations  of  the  Committtee,  the  Company 
would  benefit  little  or  nothing  by  the 
compulsory  sale.  But,  at  any  rate,  he 
relieved  their  minds  from  the  fear  which 
his  hon.  Friend  on  the  Cross  Benches 
(the  Earl  of  Wemyss)  had  sought  to  in- 
stil, which  was  that  they  were  ex-appro- 
priating a  valuable  property  in  Sheffield. 
The  Company,  however,  unless  it  ob- 
tained new  powers,  had  no  valuable  pro- 
perty whatever.  It  came  to  Parliament 
and  asked  for  new  powers,  and  surely 
they  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  They  were  not  bound  to  give 
them  new  powers,  and  they  must  look 
at  the  whole  question  as  one  of  public 
policy  as  to  whether  the  powers  should 
be  granted.    That  ground  of  objection 
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had  been  entirely  removed.    They  were 
all  agreed  in  one  sense  or  another,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  reform  in  local 
government  in  this  country.     He  con- 
fessed, however,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  been  alarmed  at  the  way  in  which 
every  community  was  being  stimulated 
to  go  in  for  Home  Bule.     Heaven  only 
knew — or  rather  *  *  the  other  place  "  only 
knew — what  were   the    powers    which 
leading  politicians  would  not   give  to 
local    governing    bodies.       It   looked 
almost  as  if  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  power  of  taxation,  were  to  be 
given  over  to  local  governments.      He 
Siought  that  this  was  a  real  danger,  and 
that  the  public  mind  ought  to  be  dis- 
ciplined upon  the  matter.    Looking  at 
it  in  that  b'ght,  therefore,  he  considered 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
Sheffield  should  not  be  refused  a  privi- 
lege which  she  so  manifestly  asked  for. 
The  Company  itself  was  practically  non- 
existent, and  they  had  to  consider  the 
question  as  that  of  a  great  city  desiriog 
^he  management  of  its  own  wants.     He 
could  conceive   nothing  more  likely  to 
exaggerate  that  feeling  in  favour  of  local 
government  than  Parliament  refuging  to 
great  cities  any  of  the  legitimate  powers 
they  ought  to  possess.    He  agreed  that 
it  was  an  argument  in  favour  of  Corpora- 
tions having  control  of  water  works  that 
in  their  hands  they  did  not  pay  large 
dividends.    The  use  of  water  was  now 
so  intimately  connected  with    sanitary 
arrangements  that  it  was  most  impor- 
tant that  the  water  supply  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authority. 
Many  places  had  taken  over  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  water  supplies ;  and 
Glasgow    had    done  the    same   thing 
at    enormous   expense,    but    with    in- 
finite benefit    to  its    inhabitants,    and 
he  firmly  believed  that   such  matters 
derived  great   advantage  by  being  in 
the  hands    of    municipal    government 
instead  of  those  of  private  companies. 

LoBB  BRAMWELL  said,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  third  reading  of 
this  Bill.  The  case  before  them — that 
of  a  Company  with  an  undertaking — was 
not  like  the  common  case  of  a  por- 
tion of  land  being  wanted  without  which 
a  scheme  could  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Everyone  would  admit  that,how- 
ever  reluctant  the  man  might  be  to  have 
his  land  taken,  it  must  be  acquired  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy.  This,  how- 
erer,  wa^  a  very  different  thing.    Here 

The  Jhilte  of  ArgyU 


the  scheme  was  completed.    The  Water 
Works  Company  were  in  possession  of 
their  water  works,  which  their  Act  of 
Parliament  gave  them  power  to  construct, 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  take  it  from 
them  and  to  give  them  compensation. 
Well,  as  to  that,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Orimthorpe)  stated 
that  the  Company  would  not  be  better 
off  when  their  property  was  taken  from 
them,  and  they  received  the  compensa- 
tion.   At  any  rate,  they  said — *'Let  us 
be  the  judges,  and  leave  us  alone."  The 
first  consideration,  therefore,  their  Lord- 
ships had  to  look  at  was— did  they  think 
it  a  desirable  thing  when  persons  had 
embarked  their  capital  in  an  enterprize 
of  this  description  that  anybody  unless 
for  the  most  urgent  reason  in  the  world 
should  have  the  right  to  say  to  them — 
''  Now,  we  shall  put  a  value  on  your  por- 
perty  and  take  it  from  you,  giving  you 
that  value  for  the  possession  of  it?" 
Was  it  desirable  that  when  any  scheme 
was  propounded  requiring  capital  that 
those  subscribing  should  be  told — *'  You 
go  into  this  speculation  subject  to  this, 
that  it  may  be  taken  from  you  at  a  cer- 
tain value  ? ''     It  was  a  singular  thing, 
but  if  it  was  so  beneficial  to  the  Water 
Company  shareholders,  they  were  a  most 
ungrateful  and  unwise  set,  for  he  did 
not  find  that  the  value  of  the  shares 
had  risen  in  the  market  since.     He  was 
sorry  to  differ  from   the    noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby) ;  but  he  understood 
him  to  say  that  from  the  discussion  on 
the    Company's    Bill,    the    Committee 
learned  that  they  could  not  carry  into  exe- 
cution those  matters  which  were  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  Company  at 
Sheffield,  and  the  noble  Duke  who  had 
just  sat  down  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  used 
the  expression  that  they  were  coming 
for  further  powers.  They  were  not  com- 
ing   for    further    powers,    except    to 
raise    their    revenue  for    the    purpose 
of  augmenting  their    dividend,    which 
had  been  a  small  one ;  but  they  did  not 
admit,   and    it    was  not  proved,   that 
their   situation    was    such     that    they 
could    not      do    everything   that    the 
people  of  Sheffield  had  a  right  to  ex- 

Eect.  He  was  told  that  was  so,  and 
e  believed  that  in  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Corporation  it  was  not  suggested 
that  the  means  of  the  Company  were  not 
such  as  that  they  could  do  everything 
which  the  Corporation  could  do  if  the 
property  was  transferred  to  them.    AU 
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the  Company  asked  was  something  to  en- 
able them  to  augment  their  dividend. 
For  these  reasons,  there  was  no  good 
canse  why  their  property  should  be  taken 
from  them  if  they  were  unwilling  to  part 
with  it.  It  was  urged  that  the  rate- 
payers were  the  beat  judges  of  what  thoy 
wanted,  and  these  were  of  opinion  that 
the  service  would  be  better  and  cheaper. 
Well,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Corpora- 
tion could  work  it  more  cheaply  than  the 
Water  Company,  and  if  they  paid  the 
Water  Company  a  fair  price,  it  followed 
that  the  ratepayers  would  have  as  much 
to  pay  for  their  water  as  they  were  now 
doing.  It  was  obvious  that  if  the  Cor- 
poration could  work  the  affair  more 
cheaply,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  fair 
price,  and  they  must  in  time  charge  the 
ratepayers  accordingly.  It  was  said  that 
a  great  many  Corporations  had  the  con- 
trol of  the  water  supplies.  Well,  a  g^eat 
many  more,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not, 
and  he  did  not  understand  that  those 
who  had  not  were  worse  off  than  where 
the  power  rested  in  the  Corporation; 
and,  ne  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  concerns  of  this  sort,  that 
they  could  be  managed  as  well  as  by 
private  enterprize.  In  conclusion,  he 
asked  them  in  a  case  such  as  this,  where 
the  promoters  of  an  undertaking  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  it,  whether  it  was 
in  accordance  with  public  policy  to  ask 
Parliament  to  pass  a  Bill  to  compel 
them  to  sell  that  undertaking  ? 

Thb  chairman  of  COMMITTEES 
(The  Duke  of  Buckinoh  am  and  Chandos) 
said,  from  the  position  he  held  in  the 
House  as  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
he  desired  to  say  a  few  words,  as  ques- 
tions might  arise  whether  the  decision 
of  a  Committee  of  their  Lordships* 
House  had  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  merits  of  the  case  placed  be- 
fore them,  or  i^hether  considerations 
had  been  brought  in  which  were  not 
involved  in  the  case  before  them.  He 
happened  to  preside  over  a  Committee 
in  1864,  before  which  the  Sheffield 
Water  Company  promoted  a  Bill,  and 
in  which  they  were  authorized  to  make 
certain  charges  for  25  years.  The  25 
years  had  nearly  expirea;  but  at  the 
time  the  Bill  passed,  neither  the  pro- 
moters, nor  the  Corporation,  nor  the 
Committee  could  foresee  changes  which 
in  such  a  time  had  come  over  Sheffield, 
nor  the  expenses  which  would  come  on 
the  Water  Gompany.    Now,  in  the  pre- 


sent Session  of  1887,  two  Bills  had  been 
promoted  and  placed  before  a  Committee. 
That  Committee  had  negatived  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Water  Company's  Bill,  the 
principal  point  of  which  was  to  perpe- 
tuate the  charges  which,  in  1864,  had 
been  limited  to  25  years.  The  Com- 
mittee had,  OQ  the  other  hand,  passed  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Corporation  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  the  Water  Company's  rights. 
The  Committee,  in  announcing  their  de- 
cision, had  placed  on  record  certain 
reasons  which  influenced  them  in  that 
decision,  and  it  was  practically  only  the 
statement  of  those  reasons  which  had 
caused  the  debate  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  third 
time.  There  was  no  doubt  that  many 
who  read  the  decision  and  the  statement 
of  reasons  given  by  the  Committee 
might  consider  that,  bearing  in  mind 
the  failure  to  prove  improper  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  tne  Company,  as 
stated  by  the  Committee — they  might 
think  that  the  Committee  had  travelled 
beyond  their  province  in  negativing  the 
Company's  Bill  upon  the  question  of 
public  policy.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  there  should  be  full  confidence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  Select  Committees 
appointed  to  consider  Private  Bills. 
That  confidence,  he  believed,  existed 
universally ;  but  occasionally,  no  doubt, 
questions  might  arise,  as  had  arisen 
that  night;  and  if  the  deciaion  to  be 
given  that  night  was  a  final  decision, 
if  that  was  the  second  House  the  Bill 
had  been  before,  instead  of  the  first 
House,  it  might  have  been  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  re- 
commit both  Bills  and  refer  them  to 
another  Committee.  But  in  this  case 
I  it  was  not  a  final  decision  which  the 
House  was  asked  to  give  that  night.  If 
the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  it  would 
be  submitted  to ''  another  place,"  and  be 
subjected  there  to  close  scrutiny.  Be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  other  House 
both  parties,  for  and  against  the  Bill, 
could  take  full  advantage  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised  before  the 
Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  the  discussion  that  night  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  decision  of  their 
Lordships'  Committee  or  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  could  be  reviewed,  reversed, 
or  altered  in  any  way  which,  in  the  view 
of  the  Committee  of  the  other  House  ol 
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Parliament,  the  justice  of  the  case  might 
require.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
decision  that  night  would  not  be  final, 
and  that  the  Bill— if  read  a  third  time— - 
would  go  down  to  be  carefully  investi- 
gated elsewhere,  he  certainly  thought 
their  Lordships  would  do  well  to  read 
the  Bill  a  third  time,  and  pass  it  on  in 
the  ordinary  course  for  further  investi- 
gation. 

Thb  Earl  of  MOHLET  said,  he  must 
confess  that  when  he  came  to  the  House, 
having  only  seen  the  reasons  which  the 
Committee  gave  for  passing  the  Bill,  he 
felt  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Wemyss).  The  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  stated  in  their  reasons,  ap- 
peared to  be  based  entirely  on  questions 
of  public  policy,  which  it  seemed  to  him 
should  be  decided  in  a  general  way  and 
not  on  a  Private  Bill.  But  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  Front  Bench  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  based  the  defence  of  their 
decision  entirely  upon  local  and  special 
grounds,  which  had  been  ascertained 
after  careful  inquiry,  and  on  that 
ground  he  should  be  unwilling  to  dis- 
pute the  decision  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  arrived. 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  he  felt  no  hesi- 
tation in  voting  against  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill.  No  blame  had  ever  been 
oast  on  the  management  of  the  Water 
Company,  which,  living  near,  he  would 
certainly  have  heard  of.  The  promoters 
of  this  Bill  promised  cheapness  and  a 
supply  for  water-closets;  but  the  Com- 
pany's Bill  would  last  on  to  1890,  and, 
as  to  cheapness,  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  creating  sewer-gas  by  water-closets. 
The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  at 
Scarborough,  and  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  caused  by 
it.  Inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the 
Chinese  system  and  the  Flemish  plan 
of  manuring,  and  as  to  the  Boohdale 
system,  instead  of  expensive  manures 
being  bought  to  maintain  fertility  of 
land  without  permanently  enriching  it. 
He  would  not  pass  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's Bill  for  a^ificial  manures,  as  de- 
scribed by  The  Nottingham  Journal,  on 
large  farms  on  Sherwood  Forest,  on  any 
consideration.  He  believed  over-peopled 
countries  could  be  fed  by  our  restoring 
to  the  earth  what  we  took  from  it. 

The  LoBD  Chakoellob  was  about  to 
put  the  Amendment,  when — 

Ths  J)uk$  of  Buckingham  and  Chandoi 


Thb  Earl  of  WEMTSS  said,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  protest  he  had  made, 
and  would  not  divide  the  House,  but 
would  ask  leave  to  withdaw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  House) 
withdraum. 

Original  Motion  agr$id  to. 

Bill  read  8* ;  and  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Commons. 

TITHE  RENT-CHARGE  BILL. 
{The  Margueit  of  S<Ui$hury.) 

(no.  54.)     SECOND  RBADINa. 

BiU  read  2*  (according  to  Order). 

Earl  DE  LA  WAEB,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  said,  that  he  did  so  wishing 
to  submit  to  their  Lordships  whether  the 
questions  which  were  dealt  with  in  it 
did  not  require  more  information  than 
their  Lordships  were  probably  in  pos« 
session  of,  and  whether  important  in* 
terests  which  were  involved  in  the 
changes  proposed  in  this  measure  did 
not  demand  more  attention  and  con- 
sideration than  could  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  Bill  in  passing 
through  that  House.  He  believed  he 
was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was 
not  unusual  in  such  cases  to  refer  the 
Bill  tu  a  Sele«;t  Committee.  This  Bill 
was  not  one  of  an  ordinary  character. 
In  the  first  place,  it  involved  great  and 
fundamental  changes.  The  principle  of 
tithe,  as  their  Lordships  knew,  was  that 
it  was  a  charge  upon  the  produce  of 
land,  and  the  same  principle  was  adhered 
to  by  the  commutation  of  1836,  when 
tithe  in  kind  was  commuted  for  a  rent- 
charge  depending  upon  the  average 
prices  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
in  the  last  seven  years.  But  this  Bill 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  as  a  liability  upon  the  produce 
of  land  made  the  owner  of  the  land 
personally  liable  for  it,  so  that  he  ''  may 
be  sued  for  such  arrears  as  for  a  simple 
contract  debt."  This  was  a  funaa- 
mental  change  of  very  serious  importance 
entirely  altering  the  nature  of  tithe  or 
tithe  rent*  charge  as  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  land,  and  converting  it  into  a 
debt  for  which  the  landowner  was  per- 
sonally liable,  instead  of  the  owner  of 
tithe  rent-charge  having  as  now  the 
power  of  distress  upon  me  occupier  of 
land.  Instead  of  this,  if  this  Bill  passed. 
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he  would  have  power  through  the  Law 
Courts  to  seize  any  personal  property  of 
the  landowner.  Then  he  would  further 
beg  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  Bill,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
there  was  no  proyision  whatever  for  a 
re-adjuatment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in 
consideration  of  the  great  fall  in  the 
▼alue  of  agricultural  produce  since  the 
commutation  in  1836.  The  tithe  of  an 
acre  of  com  land  about  that  time  would 
have  been  worth  probably  not  less  than 
40  per  cent  more  than  it  was  at  the  pre- 
eent  time.  The  commutation  of  tithe 
into  rent' charge  was  made  upon  some 
such  basis.  About  that  time  also  we 
were  growing  in  this  country  about 
16,000,000  or  17,000,000  quarters  of 
wheat  annually,  while  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  harvest  of  1886  the  quan- 
tity grown  was  only  about  7,000,000 
quarters.  He  could  not  see  in  this  Bill 
any  recognition  whatever  of  facts  such 
as  these.  Then  they  had  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  effects  of  this  Bill 
with  regard  to  existing  contracts  of  ten- 
ancy. It  was  true  that  there  was  in  this 
Bill  a  clause  (5)  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  it  might  be  easy  to  say,  as  in 
this  clause,  that  the  ''tithe  rent-charge 
shall  be  added  to  the  rent."  But  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  moment  of  al- 
most unprecedented  depression  this  was 
more  easily  said  than  done,  and  that 
while  they  were,  perhaps,  relieving  the 
tithe-owner  from  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing it  they  would  simply  be  throwing 
the  burden  upon  the  landowner,  whose 
only  remedy  would  be  to  increase  the 
rent  in  proportion,  and  thus  the  tenant 
occupier  would  be  in  no  way  benefited. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  redemp- 
tion. It  was  true  that  there  was  a  clause 
(7)  for  allowing  redemption  at  20  years' 
purchase,  but  it  did  not  afford  any  facili- 
ties for  doing  so.  He  believed  tiiat  by 
a  well-considered  scheme  of  redemption 
the  value  of  land  would  be  raised,  and 
the  landowner  would  therefore  be  better 
able  to  make  easy  arrangements  with 
his  tenants  until  the  land,  after  a  term 
of  years,  became  entirely  freed  from  the 
rent-charge.  He  trusted  that  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
would,  by  consenting  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee,  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fuller  consideration  of  the 
question — which  was  already  one  of  no 
little  friction  and  uneasiness — ^the  diffi- 


culties of  whiuh,  would  not,  he  believed, 
in  any  way  be  removed  by  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape  or  by  Amendments  in 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  without 
further  evidence  and  information. 

Moved,  ^'That  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee."— (1%^  JSarl  De  La 
Warr,) 

The  PEIME  MINISTER  ato  SE- 
CRETARY  OF  STATE  fok  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbuby) 
said,  his  impression  was — and  it  had  been 
increased  by  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  De  La  Warr] — that  this  was  not  a 
simple  Bill.  The  matters  dealt  with  in 
this  Bill,  such  as  whether  the  liability  for 
tithe  should  be  placed  on  the  landowner, 
whether  the  question  of  the  original 
valuation  of  the  tithe  should  again  be 
raised,  and  other  points,  involved  ques- 
tions of  principle  which  could  best,  he 
thought,  De  discussed  in  this  House,  and 
if  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, as  the  noble  Earl  suggested, 
there  would,  he  feared,  be  a  danger  of 
that  occurring  which  occurred  with  re- 
gard to  the  Church  Patronage  Bill,  that 
was,  that  when  the  Bill  came  back  the 
House  might  take  an  entirely  different 
view  from  the  Committee.  Some  words 
which  his  noble  Friend  dropped  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  intended  not  a  Select 
Committee  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a 
Select  Committee  which  should  receive 
evidence.  This  would  mean  that  the 
Bill  could  not  possibly  be  proceeded 
with  further  this  Session.  In  view  of 
the  earnest  expressions  of  desire  for  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  which  he  had  received 
from  the  clergy  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  he  should  be  loth  to  do  anything 
to  deprive  them  of  such  hope  as  they 
could  cherish  of  getting  the  Bill  passed 
in  the  present  year.  He  qiiite  admitted 
that  they  might  not  be  successful,  be- 
cause Business  had  not  proceeded  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Still,  they  ought  to  do  all  they  could  ; 
but  if  they  referred  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  to  take  evidence,  their  chance 
would  be  very  small.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  his  own  opinion  went,  he  should  not 
consent  to  the  Bill  going  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

The  Abohbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
said,  he  thought  the  clergy  owed  the 
noble  Marquess  a  debt  of  great  gratitude 
for  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to    meet  the  very    great 
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difficulties  raised  by  the  Bill.  He  should 
be  glad  to  see  those  difficulties  minutely 
examined;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
most  loth  to  propose  anything  which 
might  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  the 
progpress  of  the  Bill  or  run  coimter  to 
the  judgment  of  the  noble  Marquess 
as  to  the  best  way  of  discussing  it.  He 
had  seen  it  stated  that  there  was  great 
opposition  to  this  Bill  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
such  opposition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
received  much  favourable  criticism  upon 
it,  and  that  very  afternoon  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  excellent  body  that  gave 
great  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind 
— the  Church  Defence  Association — an 
intimation  that  they  would  consider 
it  little  short  of  a  disaster  if  the  Bill 
were  hindered  or  dropped.  Though 
perhaps  more  suitable  for  discussion  in 
Committee,  he  desired  to  mention  two 
points  on  which  he  had  received  a  great 
number  of  communications.  The  first 
was  contained  in  Clause  2,  which  pro- 
vided that  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent 
was  to  be  made  to  the  landowners  who 
paid  their  tithe  punctually  within  three 
months.  He  did  not  think  that  would  be 
a  fair  arrangement.  There  were  many 
landowners  who  had  always  themselves, 
and  not  through  tenants,  paid  their  tithe 
in  full,  and  who  did  not  desire  that  5  per 
cent  should  be  handed  over  to  themselves. 
At  present  he  knew  of  many  more  who 
were  already  making  arrangements  to 
pay  their  own  tithe  without  any  thought 
of  discount.  In  none  of  these  cases 
could  the  simple  withdrawal  of  5  per 
cent  from  its  owners  be  a  just  act. 
Again,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  col- 
lected their  tithe  in  full  without  any  cost 
to  themselves.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  deduction  of  5  per  cent  by  the  land- 
owner was  that  it  would  compensate  him 
for  his  risk,  trouble,  and  expense.  But 
the  landowner's  risk  ought  to  be  nothing, 
and  it  could  not  be  computed.  The 
trouble  was  only  the  trouble  of  paying 
his  just  debts,  and  the  expense  would  be 
much  less  than  the  expense  incurred  in 
its  collection  by  the  tithe-owner,  since 
the  landowner  could  collect  the  tithe 
with  his  rents.  Nor  did  he  think  that 
such  reduction  of  5  per  cent  would  be 
any  inducement  to  unwilling  owners  to 
pay  their  tithe  in  time.  There  was 
a  general  impression  that  the  number 
of  the  tithe-payers  was  very  much 
greater  than  the  number  of  the  land- 
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owners,  and  that .  it  would  therefore 
be  a  great  saving  of  trouble  to  the 
clerjgy  to  collect  it  from  the  latter  instead 
of  nom  the  former.  An  investigation 
had  now  been  held  on  this  point.  Two 
parishes  in  each  of  five  counties  had 
been  taken,  and  in  these  ten  parishes  it 
was  recently  found  that  whereas  the 
tithe-payers  numbered  883,  the  land- 
owners were  704  ;  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  nearly  so  great  as  had  been 
commonly  supposed.  He  hoped  to  be 
excused  for  dwelling  for  a  moment  on 
this  point,  as,  besides  its  immediate 
bearing,  it  had  a  general  interest.  In 
order  to  verify  the  above  result,  which 
excited  some  surprise,  six  other  counties 
were  similarly  examined,  and  with  the 
same  results.  He  might  state  as  a  still 
more  general  expression  of  the  facts, 
and  in  corroboration  of  the  minor  in- 
quiries, that  for  the  total  amount  of 
tithe  rent-charge  paid  to  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners,  the  tithe-payers 
numbered  58,000  and  the  landowners 
37,000.  Of  course,  in  considering  the 
pacific  effects  of  this  measure,  which  he 
trusted  would  be  very  considerable, 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  great  many  of  the  tithe-payers 
were  also  landowners.  The  second  point 
of  difficulty  to  which  he  desired  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  the  7th 
clause,  which  made  it  compulsory  upon 
the  tithe-owner  to  surrender  his  tithe 
rent-charge  to  the  landowner  at  20  years' 
purchase.  It  was  not  well,  he  thought, 
to  draw  this  hard-and-fast  line,  for  the 
value  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  de- 
termined by  variable  elements — namely, 
the  com  averages,  and  also  the  rating, 
which  in  different  places  varied  from  7^ 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  These  and  other 
circumstances  made  great  differences  in 
the  number  of  years'  purchase  which 
would  represent  the  value  of  different 
rent-charges ;  for  example,  compare 
Norham,  where  there  is  one  owner  and 
one  payer,  with  Haxsey,  where  there 
are  801  payers,  and  where  there  would 
be  428  payers  if  owners  paid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Norham  is  worth  many  more 
years'  purchase  than  Haxey  would  be. 
He  suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  proviso 
that  the  payment  far  the  tithe  should  be 
"not  less"  than  20  years'  purchase.  He 
believed  that  if  it  were  determined  that 
not  less  than  20  years'  purchase  should 
be  given  the  question  of  the  purchase 
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of  the  tithe  by  the  landowner  would 
in  most  cases  be  settled  amicably.  For 
landowners  and  titheowners  who  should 
be  unable  to  agree  between  themselves 
simple  arbitration  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished by  reference  to  the  Land  Com- 
missioners. But  to  fix  once  for  all  a  cer- 
tain price  to  be  paid  to  the  tithe- owners 
on  all  estates  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
whether  payers  were  many  or  few,  and 
without  regard  to  such  varying  elements 
as  rating  and  corn  charge,  would  be  as 
fallacious  as  it  would  be  to  fix  now  the 
price  of  Consols  10  years  hence. 

The  Eakl  of  SELBOENE  said,  he 
did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  Bill 
being  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
There  were  points  in  the  Bill  which 
could  be  better  dealt  with  by  the  House 
than  by  a  Select  Committee.  The  mat- 
ters to  which  the  most  reverend  Prelate 
(the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had 
drawn  attention  woidd,  he  hoped,  re- 
ceive careful  consideration.  The  Act 
of  1836  clearly  made  tithes  a  charge 
upon  the  landlords,  but  by  contract  the 
tenants  in  many  cases,  if  not  generally, 
had  paid  them.  It  was  clear,  in  point 
of  reason  and  justice,  that  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  rights 
in  consequence  of  the  contracts  between 
landlords  and  tenants  which  had  changed 
the  mode  of  defraying  the  charge,  and 
that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  forced 
into  deplorable  collisions  with  their 
parishioners  merely  because  landlords 
had  made  certain  arrangements  with 
their  tenants  and  the  tenants  misunder- 
stood the  whole  position.  The  question 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  was 
merely  one  of  rent,  with  which  the 
clergyman  ought  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  ;  and  it  was  unreasonable  that  his 
only  remedy  for  a  charge  which  the  law 
had  laid  upon  the  landlord's  interest  in 
the  land  should  be  by  distress,  or  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  distress,  upon  the 
goods  of  the  tenant.  There  was  one 
additional  point  to  which  he  desired  to 
direct  attention.  The  power  of  distress 
was  taken  away  by  the  Bill.  That  he  con- 
sidered a  good  thing.  But  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  provide  some  substitute,  and  he 
suggested  that  in  cases  where  the  tithe 
couM  not  be  otherwise  obtained  some 
simple  means  should  be  provided  of  get- 
ting from  the  County  Court  an  attach- 
ment upon  the  landlord's  rent  due,  or  to 
become  due,  from  the  tenant.  The 
tenant  would  simply  be   served  with 


notice  of  the  landlord's  default  and  di- 
rected to  pay  so  much  of  the  rent  to  the 
titheowner.  This,  he  contended,  would 
be  a  simple  way  of  doing  justice  unaccom- 
panied by  any  annoying  circumstances. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBERLEY  said, 
with  reference  to  the  clause  providing 
for  the  return  of  5  per  cent  to  the 
landlords  who  made  prompt  pa3rment, 
the  remedy  which  the  law  had  given  to 
the  tithe-owner  was  the  power  to  dis- 
train on  the  land  on  which  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  was  fixed,  and  if  the  landowner 
was  made  personally  liable,  something 
was  g^ven  to  the  Church  which  it  had  not 
before,  and  something  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  Church  for  the  privilege.  The 
tithe-owner  ought  not  to  obtain  this 
advantage  without  paying  something 
for  it.  He  did  not  attach  much  import- 
ance to  the  redemption  clauses.  Tithe 
had  fallen  to  85,  and  many  competent 
judges  thought  it  would  fall  still  lower, 
to  75  or  even  70.  Thus  the  inducement 
to  landowners  to  redeem  was  not  very 
gpreat.  All  turned,  it  seemed  to  him, 
upon  a  question  of  policy — was  it  or  was 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  to 
promote  those  redemptions  ?  If  it  were 
thought  to  be  of  advantage  to  promote 
those  redemptions,  unless  they  offered 
liberal  terms  they  would  have  no  re- 
demptions. He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  there  were  parts  of  the  country 
where  redemption  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Church.  There  were 
other  parts  where  he  was  not  aware 
that  any  difficulty  had  yet  arisen,  and 
therefore  the  Church  might  feel  easy 
with  regard  to  the  tithes.  They  had, 
however,  all  seen  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  what  seemed  to  indicate  much 
more  serious  difficulties  hereafter ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  Government 
had  done  well  in  putting  into  the  Bill 
what  they  thought  were  the  terms  of 
redemption  likely  to  be  accepted,  though 
he  himself  doubted  whether  those  terms 
were  likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  if  something 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Church,  some- 
thing was  to  be  taken  away  from  it, 
because,  although  they  might  say  the 
remedy  of  distraint  was  of  a  very  odious 
kind,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  it 
was  exceedingly  effectual,  as  proved  by 
the  rareness  with  which  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  it.  As  to 
the  remedy  against  the  owner,  he  might 
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be  found  very  difRcult  of  access,  whereas 
there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  find- 
ing out  wheie  to  distrain  and  what  to 
distrain  upon.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  land  charged  with  tithe  in 
the  diocese  of  London  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  building  land,  and  25  years' 
purchase  was  readily  given  by  the  owner 
for  the  tithe.  In  such  cases  it  would 
not  be  fair  tharw  'dhe  incumbents  should 
lose  fire  years'  purchase  of  their  tithe. 
The  Bill  gave  the  landlord  power  to  re- 
deem at  any  time,  but  no  corresponding 
power  was  ffiven  to  the  titheowner.  Of 
course  the  landowner  in  these  circum- 
stances would  choose  his  own  time  for 
redemption,  while  the  titheowner  had 
no  such  choice  of  time.  If  there  were  a 
power  of  compulsory  redemption,  some 
other  mode  should  be  adopted  than  that 
of  fixing  a  hard  -  and  -  fast  rule  of  20 
years'  purchase.  Some  experienced 
body,  such  as  the  Land  Oommissioners, 
should  have  power  to  decide. 

The  under  SECRETAEY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (the  Earl 
of  Onslow)  said,  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1836  to  make  tithe 
a  landowners'  question.  But  the  remedy 
beine  given  by  distraint  against  the  ten- 
ant, landlords  invariably  made  arrange- 
ments with  their  tenants  to  pay  the 
tithe.  The  noble  Earl  who  moved  the 
Amendment  (Earl  De  La  Warr)  said  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  that  land- 
lords would  have  to  raise  their  rents. 
But  with  respect  to  existing  contracts 
the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to  add 
the  tithe  to  the  rent,  and  no  fresh  con- 
tract would  have  to  be  entered  into. 
The  landowner  ought  to  be  considered 
as  well  as  the  tithe-owner.  If  this  Bill 
passed,  the  remedy  would  be  not  against 
the  g^odson  a  particular  farm,  but  against 
all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
landlord,  and  therefore  he  thought  there 
should  be  some  quid  pro  quo  given  up 
by  the  tithe-owner.  As  a  rule  the  land- 
lords of  England  were  at  the  present 
time  far  too  impoverished  to  be  anxious 
to  redeem  the  tithe  rent-charge  at  25 
years'  purchase.  Only  in  rare  cases  was 
a  landlord  in  a  position  to  find  the  money 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  tithe 
rent-charge,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
compel  him  to  find  with  great  difficulty 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  redemption.  He  believed 
this  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
■moothing  away  a  yery  serious  difficulty. 
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It  gave  a  simpler  remedy  against  a  more 
solvent  person,  and  it  removed,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  many  hardships. 

The  Duke  of  MAELBOROUQH  said, 
he  felt  bound  to  say,  in  the  interest  of 
many  of  those  who  were  loyal  supporters 
of  the  Government,  and  who  were  as 
anxious  as  the  noble  Marquees  to  see 
this  Tithe  Question  settled,  that  the  Bill 
failed  in  many  respects  to  meet  their 
wishes.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  require  very  serious  con- 
sideration in  Committee.  He  contended 
that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
tithes,  they  ought  to  go  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  produce,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  land.  The  views 
which  he  wished  to  put  before  the  House 
were  shared  by  many  who,  like  himself, 
were  supporters  of  the  Government. 
They  considered  that  a  5  per  cent  reduc- 
tion would  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  and  they  likewise  considered  that 
20  years'  purchase  of  the  average  tithe 
would  not  in  any  way  render  it  possible 
for  the  redemption  to  take  place.  The 
present  net  annual  value  of  the  tithe  was 
£64,  and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  landowner  would  buy  at  20 
years'  purchase.  The  only  prospect  of 
success  for  such  a  measure  was  that  some 
scheme  of  gpradual  purchase  should  be 
rendered  possible.  The  agricultural  in- 
terest would  certainly  not  be  satisfied, 
and  it  was  evident  that  some  modification 
would  be  required  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  landlord,  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  the  tenant.  There  was  no 
protection  to  the  tenant  that  he  would 
not  be  forced  to  pay  the  tithe,  in  case 
the  landlord  defaulted;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  protection  to  the 
landlord  that  if  he  paid,  ho  would  be 
able  to  recover  his  rent  in  the  case  of 
annual  tenants. 

Earl  STANHOPE  (for  Earl  De  La 
Ware)  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the 
Motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. He  desired  to  add  two  words 
respecting  the  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  most  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  that  tithes  should  be  paid 
directly  by  the  landlord.  Had  time 
allowed  of  it,  he  could  have  pointed  out 
how  easily  teinds  were  paid  in  this  way 
in  Scotland,  and  also  under  what  Acts 
these  payments  were  regulated.  As  to 
the  recovery  of  tithes,  he  thought  that 
if  the  remedy  of  distress  were  given  up, 
there  was  no  alternative  but  that  of 
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giving  the  tithe-owner  a  right  of  per- 
sonal action.  Three  years  ago,  he  (Earl 
Stanhope)  had  hrought  forward  a  Tithe 
Bill  which  was  founded  on  this  same 
principle,  because  there  seemed  to  he 
no  other  ready  means  to  promote  the 
object  in  view.  As  to  redemption,  he 
should  prefer  an  easier  means  provided 
by  which  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  rent-charge  might  be  disoharged  in 
a  certain  number  of  years.  In  the  7th 
section  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  there  was  a  Proviso  to  this 
effect,  and  he  now  begged  to  give  Notice 
that  he  would  move  a  similar  clause 
when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee. 

Lord  EQERTON  of  TATTON  desired 
to  confirm,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
what  had  been  said  by  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  as  to  the  view  taken  by 
the  clergy  of  this  Bill.  He  had  the 
honour  of  presiding  that  day  over  a 
representative  body  of  clergy  and  laity, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  it 
unanimously — 

"  That  the  Government  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords  is  recogpiized  as  a  friendly 
attempt  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
crids,  and  while  regarding  the  Bill  as  capable 
of  improvement  in  pointa  of  detail,  it  considers 
it  deserving  of  the  support  of  Churchmen,  and 
earnestly  trusts  that  every  effort  may  be  made 
to  pass  it  without  delay." 

With  reeard  to  the  remission  of  5  per 
cent  to  landowners,  he  thought  that 
some  better  reasons  than  he  had  as  yet 
heard  should  be  given  for  it.  A  large 
number  of  landowners  in  the  North  of 
England  now  paid  the  tithe,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  they  should  receive  a  re- 
mission of  5  per  cent  for  doing  that  which 
the  Act  of  1836  always  contemplated 
that  they  would  do.  This  Act  had  been 
for  many  years  favourable  to  the  land- 
owner and  he  must  take  the  rough  and 
the  smooth  together,  and  be  prepared  at 
the  present  time  to  make  some  sacrifices. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  per- 
severe with  the  Bill  as  a  fair  solution  of 
a  difficult  question. 

Earl  FOETESOUE  heartily  thanked 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  for  bringing 
in  the  Bill.  It  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  clergy  to  be  freed  from  bickerings 
connected  with  the  present  mode  of 
collecting  the  tithe. 

The  Makquess  of  SALISBURY  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  come 
to  some  agreements  in  Oommittee.  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  House  had 
generally  agreed  to  accept  the  measure, 


I  though  several  points  of  detail,  no  doubt, 
required  to  be  carefully  looked  into.  The 
5  per  cent  raised  a  thorny  question  ;  but 
he  was  not  without  hope  that  some  ad- 
justment might  be  found.  He  should 
be  glad  to  facilitate  advances  for  tithe 
redemptiDU,  which  undoubtedly  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  some  assist- 
ance of  that  kind  ;  but,  whether  in  the 
present  state  of  the  national  finances  it 
could  be  done,  he  did  not  know.  At  all 
events,  he  should  be  glad  to  facilitate  it. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough), he  bad  a  distinct  opinion  that 
the  landowner  had  no  case  whatever. 
His  impression  was,  that  if  anyone  had 
to  complain  it  was  the  tithe-owner.  The 
whole  fall  had  been  in  the  price  of  grain, 
and  he  Tery  much  doubted  if  there  had 
been  any  fall  at  all  in  the  price  of-  green 
crops,  or  of  stocks.  That  made  it  all  the 
worse  for  those  who  came  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  1836.  If  there  was  any  case 
at  all,  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  and 
not  against  them.  That,  however,  was  a 
matter  which  could  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  present  Bill.  If  it  was  to  be  dealt 
with  at  all  it  must  be  by  a  separate 
measure. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

Bill  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  Friday  the  IS^A  of  May 
next. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 

(IRELAND)  BILL.— (No.  63.) 

{The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  Cadoyan.) 

THIRI)   BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Bead- 
ing read. 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\" 
—{ITie  Lord  Privy  SetU.) 

Lord  DENMAN,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  six  months,  said :  If  the 
creation  of  more  than  four  Courts  be- 
came necessary,  after  the  abolition  of 
Chiefs,  he  hoped  that,  at  least,  each 
Court  might  have  separate  entries  of 
causes — to  begin  at  No.  1  in  each,  only 
to  be  transferred  to  other  numbers, 
when  each  list  might  be  finished.  On 
Circuit  two  Chiefs  often  went  together, 
and  .took  part  in  the  general  business. 
And  there  was  no  need  to  abolish  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  Exche- 
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quer.  He  (Lord  Denman)  had  been 
associated  bj  statute  —  as  a  man  of 
knightly  degree — to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  days  of 
sitting  could  not  be  named  till  his  ap- 
pointment was  known.  At  first,  it  took 
two  years  to  bring  a  cause  into  Court — 
remanets  produced  an  enormous  income. 
The  late  Marshal  and  Associate  had 
boxes  made  for  the  parchment  records, 
and  called  them  his  '*  corn-bins ; "  whilst, 
since  then,  his  successor,  from  his  prede- 
cessor's determination  toclearo£P  arrears, 
became  so  great  a  loser,  that  if  ever  he 
had  a  horse  which  he  had  improved,  he 
could  not  keep  him  or  sell  him,  and  was 
obliged  to  give  him  away.  The  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  a  horse  at 
livery  standing  next  to  his,  and  both 
owners  gave  away  their  animals.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  put  horses  together 
lately  with  the  noble  Lord;  but  he 
hoped  by  August  5,  when  the  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  would  come  on,  to  have  his 
continued  support. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
(''now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  (**this  day  sixjmonths.") — (TAe 
Lord  Denman,) 

On  Question  that  ("  now  ")  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ? 

Betolved  in  the  affirmative. 
Original  Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  3*  accordingly,  and  patsed, 

NAVY— SHIPS  OF  WAR-FAILURES  OF 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION— H.M.SS. 

"  WARSPITE,"   "  IMPERIEUSE," 

AND  "COLOSSUS." 

QT7ESTI0N.      OBSERYATIOKS. 

Visooxmr  8IDM0UTH  asked  Hei 
Majesty's  Oovemment,  Whether  they 
intend  to  institute  any  inquiry  respecting 
the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned 
several  of  the  recently  constructed  vessels 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  to  fail  in  fulfill- 
ing  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  desigpied  ?  He  referred  in 
particular  to  the  Impirieuee  and  Warspile, 
declaring  that  they  were  incapable  of 
carrying  more  than  enough  coal  for  two 
days'  steaming  at  full  speed,  that  they 
had  had  their  masts  taken  out  of  them, 
and  that  they  would  not  carry  the  heavy 
guns  it  was  originally  intended  to  put 
into  them.  Those  ships  were  admitted 
failures ;  and  he  desired  to  know,  whe- 
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ther  the  Government  would  take  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  them  that  they  had 
taken  in  connection  with  the  bent  swords 
and  bayonets,  and  issue  a  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  He  also  wished 
to  know,  Whether  the  alterations  con- 
sidered necessary  in  the  steering  arrange- 
ments of  Her  Majesty's  ships  Jijax  and 
Agamemnon  h&d'pTOTed  satisfactory?  The 
blame  for  the  system  which  had  produced 
such  mischievous  and  expensive  results 
to  the  country,  so  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  was  due  to  a  most  pernicious  act  on 
the  part  of  a  former  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Ghilders,  who  procured 
an  Order  in  Council,  by  means  of  which 
the  decision  on  the  whole  question  of  the 
construction  of  ships  was  taken  away 
from  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  vested 
between  the  Chief  Constructor  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  (A  Lord  in 
Waiting)  said,  that  the  Question  was 
put  in  a  dififerent  form  from  that  of 
which  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Sidmouth)  had  given  him  private  Notice. 
The  information  asked  for  was  of  a  very 
technical  character,  but  he  was,  on  be- 
half of  the  Admiralty,  anxious  to  give 
all  that  he  could  in  answer  to  Questions 
which  might  be  put  to  him.  With 
reference  to  the  Jrarepite  and  the  /m- 
pMeuse,  these  ships  were  designed  in 
1881,  but  not  launched  till  1884.  Had 
the  original  weights  been  adhered  to  the 
ships  would  have  come  out  as  designed, 
but  during  the  three  years  occupied  in 
construction  several  improvements  were 
effected  in  naval  ordnance  and  many 
alterations  made  in  the  weights  origi- 
nally intended  to  be  carried.  Qui&- 
firing  guns  and  the  latest  designs  in 
machinery  were  introduced,  and  the 
ships'  complements  increased,  all  of 
which  added  very  considerably  to  the 
weights*  Then,  again,  the  original 
weight  of  coal  to  be  carried  was  400 
tons.  Although  she  has'a  ooal-carrying 
capacity  for  1, 1 30  tons  the  present  Board 
had  decided  that  they  should  carry  900 
tons.  The  consumption  of  coal  when 
the  vessel  was  going  at  full  speed,  would, 
however,  lessen  the  draught  by  4in. 
each  day,  and  the  daily  consumption  of 
provisions  would  still  further  lighten 
the  draught.  Of  the  Admiral  class,  the 
Collingwood  was  the  only  ship  completed, 
and  if  the  full  weights  that  she  was 
capable  of  carrying  were  on  board,  she 
would  be  7^  inches  deeper  than  was  in* 
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tended,  briDgingthefopoftliearmour  belt 
within  1  foot  10^  inches  of  the  water  line. 
In  this  case  also,  however,  there  would 
be  a  daily  deoreace  of  draught  of  4in. 
The  noble  Viscount  wished  for  an  in- 
quiry— an  inquiiy  into  what  ?  Into  the 
reason  why  the  ships  in  question,  had 
failed  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed.  The 
reason  was  well  known;  it  was  that 
different  weights  were  put  into  the  ships 
oyer  and  above  the  legend  weights 
The  alteration  in  procedure  and  the  new 
regulations  contained  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Statement  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
Oeor^  Hamilton)  would  prevent  the 
repetition  of  any  of  the  alleged  defects 
or  miscalculations  to  which  allusion  had 
been  made.  The  Government  did  not 
therefore  propose  to  institute  any  in- 
quiry. Then  the  noble  Viscount  had 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Ohilders's  Order 
in  Council  of  1869,  and  asked  how  far 
that  Order  implicated  the  First  Lord  and 
the  Ohief  Oonstructor.  The  Ohief  Con- 
structor was  answerable  to  the  Controller, 
to  whom  it  referred.  The  Controller  was 
to  be  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  for  so  much  of  the  busi- 
ness as  referred  to  the  material  of  the 
Navy — that  was  to  say,  building,  repair 
of  ships,  guns,  and  naval  stores.  With 
regard  to  the  ImpMems  and  the  WarspiUf 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  general  principles 
of  these  two  ships  had  been  discussed 
and  approved  by  the  entire  Board  of 
Admiralty  of  1881,  but  how  far  the 
Board  have  been  consulted  as  to  the 
details  of  additional  weight,  &c.,  he  was 
unable  to  say.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Viscount  had  read 
the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  in 
the  other  House,  but  if  he  had  he  might 
have  noticed  that  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
speaJdng  on  the  very  subject  of  that 
Order  in  Council,  said  that  it  was  not 
in  force  at  the  present  moment.  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Naval  Estimates  the 
noble  Viscount  would  find  the  following 
words: — 

"  1.  Oases  having  recently  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  my  Lords  in  which  the  immersion 
of  a  ship  when  complete  for  sea  will  be  serioaaly 
and  prejudicially  affected  by  reason  of  introduc- 
tion during  construction  of  additions  and  altera- 
tions to  the  hull,  machinery,  complement,  arma- 
ment, &c.,  the  procedure  hereafter  defined  is  to 
be  strictly  observed.  2.  When  a  design  for  a 
ship  IB  required,  the  Controller  will  furnish  the 


Board  with  a  general  idea  of  the  class  of 
vessel  required.  3.  The  Controller  will,  after 
conferring  with  the  First  Naval  Lord,  and  ob- 
taining his  written  approval  as  to  the  speed, 
armament,  complement,  and  sail  power,  if  any, 
instruct  the  Dii^ctor  of  Naval  Construction  to 
prepare  a  sketch  design  for  consideration,  em- 
bodying such  features  as  may  have  been  decided 
upon  by  the  First  Naval  Lord  and  the  Con- 
troller. 4.  The  Director  of  Naval  Construction, 
after  conferring  with  and  obtaining  the  opinion 
in  writing  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance 
and  the  £ngineer-in-Chief  as  to  the  armament 
and  machinery  respectively,  is  to  prepare  a 
sketch  whichshall  be  submitted  to  the  Controller, 
who  will  bring  the  same  before  the  Board.  6. 
If  the  sketch  design  is  generally  approved  by 
the  Board,  orders  will  be  given  by  the  Con- 
troller that  the  design  is  to  be  worked  out  in 
detail,  or  modified  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
adoption.  (The  sketch  design  will  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  following  Board  Minute 
of  September  21, 1886,  relating  to  load  draught.) 

6.  The  Director  of  Naval  Construction  will,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  Naval  Ord- 
nance and  Engineer-in- Chief,  complete  the 
design  and  submit  it  with  a  full  and  careful 
description  of  the  expected  qualities  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  ship  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
Controller,  by  whom  it  will  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary for  circulation  to  the  several  members  of 
the  Board,  before  being  considered  at  a  Board 
meeting.  After  a  design  has  been  approved  by 
the  Board,  and  has  received  the  Board's  stamp, 
not  any  alteration  or  addition  either  in  hull, 
machinery,  armament,  complement  of  men, 
boats  or  stores,  or  other  details,  shall  be  per- 
mitted without  the  concurrence  of  the  Board. 

7.  The  Controller  shall  be  responsible  that  not 
any  deviation  from  the  designs  approved  by  the 
Board  shall  take  place  which  would  in  any  way 
affect  the  immersion  of  the  ship  when  completed 
for  service."}  —  Board  Minuie,  February  16, 
1887.) 

He  thought  that  he  had  answered  all  the 
Questions  put  to  him  by  the  noble  Vis* 
count. 

Thb  Earl  of  NOETHBROOK  said, 
that,  as  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Sidmouth)  had  alluded  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  which  had  been  in  Office  while 
he  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  what  had  been, 
said.  With  regard  to  what  he  had  said 
about  the  Impirieuse  and  the  Warspits, 
he  thought  the  noble  Viscount  had  been 
very  much  misinformed  when  he  de- 
scribed them  as  failures.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Elphinstone)  had  explained 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  he  (the  flarl  of 
Northbrook)  would  refer  the  noble  Vis- 
count to  a  paper  which  had  been  read  at 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  by  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bamaby,  going  into  the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
alteration  of  the  weights  of  the  Impiriem^ 
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and  Warspite.    The  subject  was  of  too 
techDical  a  character  to  be  usefully  or 
profitably  discussed  in  the  House ;  but 
he  challenged  the   noble  Viscount  to 
answer  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby's  paper. 
The  slight  increased  immersion  of  these 
ships  had  been  caused   by  alterations 
made  during  their  progress,  and  had 
greatly  improved  them  as  fighting  ships. 
These  alterations  had  been  in  the  machi- 
nery and  in  the  armament  of  the  ships, 
the  armament  being  heavier  than  at  first 
designed,   and  the    machinery  having 
been  much  improved.    He  would  point 
out  that  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  great  changes  had  been  effected  in 
the  construction  of  marine  steam  engines ; 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
Admiralty  wished    to    have    the  most 
powerful  ships  that  could  be  put  afloat, 
to  utilize   all  these    improvements    in 
machinery.      Therefore    the   Board  of 
Admiralty  of  that  time  would  not  have 
been  flt  to  hold  their  posts  if,  through 
any  technical  or  pedantic  adherence  to 
the  original  desigpis,  they  had  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  any  improvement  that 
had  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  had  written  in 
a    Report    which     was     upon     their 
Lordships'   Table,   that,    with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  more  deeply  immersed, 
the  Impin'euse  had  fully  realized  the 
expectations    of    her    designers,     and 
that  she  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful ironclad  cruisers  afloat.     The  state- 
ments of  the  noble  Viscount,  therefore, 
were  not  borne  out  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  the  subject.     With  re- 
gard  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  and  the 
onstructiug  Staff  of  the  Admiralty,  it 
was  only  due  to  that  distinguished  public 
servant  to  say  publicly,  as  one  under 
whom  Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby  had  served, 
that  he  thought  that  the  country  was 
greatly  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  designed 
the  more  recent  types  of  fighting  vessels 
for  Her  Majesty's  Navy.     He  believed 
that  those  who  had  paid  attention  to 
naval  affairs  of  late  years,  for  the  most 
part,   attached  as  great  importance  to 
the  element  of  speed  in  ironclads  as  to 
any  other  quality  which  these  ships  pos- 
sessed; and  if  there  was  one  point  more 
than  any  other  on  which  they  might  feel 
satisfaction,  it  was  that  all  the  ships  that 
had  recently  been  designed  had  on  their 
trials  realized  a  greater  speed  than  was 
expected.    The  Impirieme  and  WarspiU 
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had  realized  17  knots  instead  of  16; 
the  same  satisfactory  result  had  been 
shown  in  the  ships  of  the  Admiral 
class;  and  in  the  Sanspareil  and  JRe- 
noumf  he  believed  the  speed  would  be 
at  least  a  knot  greater  than  that  calcu- 
lated in  the  original  designs.  For  this 
the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
James  Wright,  the  chief  engineering 
adviser  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  sound 
and  practical  advice  which  he  had  given 
with  respect  to  contracts  made  for  the 
machinery  of  Her  Maiesty's  ships,  by 
which  they  had  been  able  to  take  advan* 
tags  of  the  great  improvements  which 
hi^  been  introduced  in  marine  engines 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The 
noble  Viscount  had  said  something  about 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty. He  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  did 
not  intend  to  go  into  that  thorny  ques- 
tion at  that  hour  of  the  evening ;  but  he 
would  say  that,  during  the  whole  time 
he  had  been  at  the  Admiralty,  there  had 
been  the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity 
given  to  the  Naval  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  express  their  views  as  to  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  that  it  was 
not  the  case  that  he,  as  a  civilian,  had 
in  any  way  endeavoured  to  push  forward 
his  own  private  opinions  upon  that  tech- 
nical subject  against  those  of  his  pro- 
fessional advisers. 


mabkets   akd    faibs    (weiohiko    of 
oattle)  bill.  [h.l.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to 
weighing  cattle  in  markets  and  fairs — Was  pre^ 
sented  by  l^e  Karl  of  Gamperdown ;  read  1*. 
(No.  72.) 

Hoase  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Eight 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  ^%th  Apr ily  1887. 


MINUTES.]— New  Mbuber  8worx— Honble. 

Alfred  Percy  Allsopp,  for  the  Borough  of 

Taunton. 
P&iYATB  Bills  (by  Order) — CoMtderedas  amended 

— Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Lorde  Amendmente  considered  —  Belfast  Main 

Drainage,  debate  further  (u{journed. 
Public  Bills  —  Otdered  —  Firei  Reading  — 

Fishing   in    Biven*   [244];    JaYonilo   Of* 

fenders  *  [245]. 
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Drainage  Bill, 


CSmrmiV/m— Criminal  Taw  Amendment  (Ire- 
land) [21 7J  IThird  Nightl^VLV,;  Truck 
[109]— H.p. 

Cbmm>^<0e—J?«;»or<— Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites) 
{r$'eomm,)  •  [243]. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


BELFAST  MAIN  DRAINAGE  BILL 
{by  Order), 

LOBDS'   AMEKDMENTS.       [aDJOUBNED 
DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [7th  April],  ''  That 
the  Lords  Amendments  be  now  con- 
sidered." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed, 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.) :  I  have 
to  move  that  the  Motion  to  take  into 
oonsideration  the  Lords'  Amendments  to 
this  Bill  be  postponed.  I  may  remind 
the  House  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  is 
to  legalize  a  scheme  for  the  construction 
of  main  drainage  works,  the  execution 
of  which  will  cost  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Belfast  £500,000  sterling,  and  render 
them  liable  to  an  annual  taxation  of 
£25,000  for  35  years  to  come.  The 
public  debt  of  the  town  of  Belfast 
already  amounts  to  £750,000,  and  in- 
volves an  annual  taxation  of  £45,000 
for  the  repayment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest. The  local  taxation  of  the  town 
has  become  so  heavy  that  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  great  and  bitter  complaint  among 
the  working  classes,  who  say  that  the 
system  of  taxation  pursued  by  the  Town 
Oounoil  for  some  years  has  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  impose  a  grievous  burden 
upon  them,  and  to  require  careful  con- 
sideration. When  this  Bill  was  before 
the  House  last  year,  I  was  not  then  one 
of  the  Members  for  Belfast ;  but,  as  an 
Irish  Member,  I  took  an  interest  in  this 
community,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
point  out  that  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  Belfast  is  of  so  anomalous  a 
nature  as  to  render  it  undesirable  that 
this  scheme  should  be  proceeded  with 
nutil  the  people  of  Belfast  obtain  more 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  their 
own  money.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  upwards  of  220,000,  and  there 
are  more  than  30,000  Parliamentary 
voters,  but  the  municipal  voters  only 
number  some  5,000  ;  so  that  25,000 
householders  in  the  borough  are  shut 
out  from   any  share  in  its  municipal 
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government  who,  if  the  borough  were 
situated  in  England  or  Scotland,  would 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
town.   I  have  here  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Graham,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the 
borough,  who  calls  attention  to  these 
facts,  and  points  out  that,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  people  are  powerless. 
He  says  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  present 
ill-conceived    main    drainage    scheme. 
There  are  five  wards  in  the  town,  and  at 
the  last  election  for  the  Oromac  Ward 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  drainage 
scheme  a  test  question.     Dr.   Graham 
reluctantly  consented  to   stand    as  an 
alderman,  and  he  was  returned  by  a 
majority   of    3  to    1.     The   resolution 
under  the  scheme  has  been  unanimously 
passed   at  a  public  meeting,   and   no 
public  meeting  has  been  held  or  could 
be  held  in  its  favour.  The  Town  Council 
have  preferred  to  send  up  a  deputation 
to  coach  up  Members  in  regard  to  the 
Bill ;  they  dare  not  submit  their  pro- 
posal to  a  public  meeting.    I  may  say 
that  I  have  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Lagan  Pollution  Committee,  express- 
ing a  hope  that  I  may  succeed  in  over- 
throwing the   Bill   to-night,  and   inti- 
mating that  a  Petition,  signed  by  more 
than  1 ,000  persons,  will  be  presented  this 
evening  against  the  measure. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners;— 

The  House  went ; — and  being  re- 
turned;— 

Mr.  Spbakbe  reported  the  Eoyal  Assent 
to  several  Bills. 

BELFAST  MAIN  DRAINAGE  BH^L 
ihf  Order), 

Question  again  proposed,  '*  That  the 
Lords*  Amendments  be  now  considered. 

Me.  SEXTON  resumed  his  speech. 
The  hon.  Member  said :  When  the  in- 
terruption of  our  proceedings  took  place 
I  was  engaged  in  summing  up  the  case 
of  the  Corporation  of  Belfast,  and  I  have 
fortified  myself  with  documents  which 
show  that  a  great  body  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Belfast  are  at  present  excluded  from 
any  voice  in  the  municipal  government 
of  the  town.  When  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House  last  year  I  pressed  the  case 
strongly  upon  hon.  Members,  and  the 
House  was  sensible  of  the  justice  of  the 
case  I   urged — namely,  that  this  large 
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expenditure,  amounting  to  £500,000, 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Belfast  themseLves,  and  that  the  Bill 
should  not  be  legalized  until  the  house- 
holders are  admitted  to  the  same  fran- 
chise as  that  which  prevails  in  every 
borough  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
House  agreed,  at  my  instance,  to  insert 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  municipal  franchise.  That 
clause  was  Clause  80.  When  the  Bill 
went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  Ex- 
aminers of  the  Committee  of  Standing 
Orders  reported  that  the  Standing 
Orders  had  not  been  complied  with. 
The  ground  upon  which  they  so  re- 
ported was  that  there  had  been  no  adver- 
tisement intimating  to  the  people  of 
Belfast  that  such  a  provision  would  be 
contained  in  the  measure.  The  Town 
Council  had  not  given  notice  of  any  in- 
tention to  insert  a  provision  extending 
the  municipal  franchise  to  the  whole  of 
the  now  excluded  householders.  How 
could  they  have  given  such  notice,  see- 
ing that  they  had  no  such  intention  when 
they  introduced  the  Bill  ?  The  Corpora- 
tion is  elected  by  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  would  consent  to  any  reform 
which  would  mean  danger  to  their  own 
power.  They  do  not  approve  of  this 
clause;  they  opposed  its  insertion  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  the 
clause,  in  the  end,  was  inserted  alto- 
gether against  their  will.  At  the  time 
the  Examiners  reported  that  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  had  not  been  complied  with 
the  Committee  of  Standing  Orders  took 
a  very  extraordinary  course.  They 
might  have  moved  that  the  Standing 
Orders  should  be  suspended  and  have 
allowed  the  Bill  to  proceed,  or  they 
might  have  refused  to  suspend  the 
Standing  Orders,  and  the  Bill  would 
have  been  rejected.  The  course  they 
took,  however,  was  to  insist  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Standing  Orders,  and, 
nevertheless,  to  declare  that  the  Bill 
might  proceed  provided  the  obnoxious 
clause  was  struck  out.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr, 
Courtney)  in  his  place,  and  I  want  to 
know  from  him  whether  these  Standing 
Orders  are  not  intended  to  protect  the 
communities  from  improper  action  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  of  Private  Bills. 
In  this  instance  the  Standing  Orders  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  deny  and  defeat 
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the  right  of  this  House  to  introduce  a 
special  provision  into  a  Private  Bill.  I 
maintain,  with  all  humility,  but  with 
firmness,  that  the  House  of  Lords  have 
no  Constitutional  right  to  use  any  Stand- 
ing Order  of  theirs  to  prevent  the  House 
of  Commons  from  exercising  its  un- 
doubted function  of  making  any  altera- 
tion it  may  like  in  a  Private  Bill.  The 
Standing  Orders  are  directed  against  the 
promoters  of  Private  Bills,  and  were 
never  intended  to  be  exercised  against 
the  Privileges  of  this  House.  Indeed, 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  this  very  case, 
have  broken  their  own  Standing  Orders, 
because  they  have  inserted  a  provision 
in  reference  to  the  rating  of  a  Public 
Company  which  was  not  inserted  in  the 
Bill  originally.  In  so  doing  they  have 
violated  the  Standing  Orders  of  their 
own  House.  Now,  the  clause  which  has 
been  struck  out  by  the  House  of  Lords 
was,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  the 
Bill,  and  I  cannot,  as  an  Irish  Hepre- 
sentative,  and  still  less  as  one  of  the 
Members  for  Belfast,  assent  to  the 
passing  of  the  measure  unless  the  clause 
is  reinstated.  The  people  of  Belfast  are 
already  taxed  most  heavily  for  local  pur- 
poses. This  Bill  authorizes  the  expen- 
diture of  £500,000,  and  it  will  impose  a 
burden  upon  the  ratepayers  of  \b,  6d.  in 
the  pound  for  35  years  to  come.  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  only  unsatisfactory, 
but  intolerable,  to  throw  these  burdens 
upon  them  until  they  are  admitted  to 
their  full  share  of  the  mtinicipal  fran- 
chise which  they  would  enjoy  if  Belfast 
were  a  borough  in  England  or  Scotland. 
I,  therefore,  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Lords' 
Amendments,  and  especially  of  that 
which  relates  to  the  striking  out  of  this 
clause,  until  the  House  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
There  are  already  three  Bills  before  the 
House  which  have  that  object  in  view. 
One  of  them  stands  in  the  name  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North  KiL- 
dare  (Mr.  Carew),  another  is  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mid 
Armagh  (Sir  James  Corry),  and  there  is 
a  third  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Belfast  (Mr.  Ewart).  Each 
of  these  proposes  to  effect  the  purpose  I 
have  in  view,  although  the  last  of  the 
three  is  for  the  extension  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  Belfast  alone.  Now, 
I  claim  that  I  am  only  making  a  reason- 
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able  demand  when  I  ask  that  this  Bill 
shonld  be  put  back  until  Parliament  has 
decided  whether  it  will  pass  any  of  these 
three  Bills.  I  have  never  heard  before 
in  this  country  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has  used  its  Standing  Orders  in  order 
to  limit  the  rights  and  Privileges  of 
this  House.  I  challenge  any  hon. 
Member  to  cite  a  case,  and  I  should 
be  surprised  to  hear  it  seriously 
maintained  that  the  House  of  Lords 
possesses  this  power.  Moreover,  I 
would  point  out  that  all  Parties  in  this 
House  are  now  vieing  with  each  other 
to  promote  a  rational  system  of  local  self- 
government.  If  this  clause  is  to  be  re- 
jected, what  becomes  of  all  the  protesta- 
tions we  have  heard?  The  House  has 
now  before  it  the  demand  of  two  of  the 
Members  for  Belfast ;  for  I  believe  1  am 
conect  in  saying  that  I  am  supported  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Belfast  (Mr. 
De  Gobain).  There  have  been  Petitions 
presented  ^m  public  meetings  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  Bepresentatives,  without  distinction 
of  Party,  are  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  this  clause.  What  becomes  of  the 
protestations  which  have  been  made  by 
non.  Members  on  all  sides  of  the  House 
as  to  their  desire  to  extend  a  system  of 
local  self-government,  if  they  insist  on 
saddling  the  expenditure  of  £500,000 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  Belfast,  and  re- 
fuse them  any  share  in  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs?  There  is  another 
ground  also  why  the  consideration  of 
tiie  Lords'  Amendments  should  be  post 
poned.  Since  the  Bill  came  before  the 
Mouse  a  Boyal  Commission  has  sat  and 
considered  the  social  condition  of  Bel- 
fast. That  Oommission  has  made  several 
recommendations  which,  I  believe,  have 
been  adopted  in  their  main  principles  by 
the  Gx>vemment.  One  of  them  is  that  the 
Law  of  Compensation  for  Malicious  In- 
jury in  the  town  of  Belfast  shall  be 
amended.  By  a  cunning  contrivance  of 
the  Town  Council,  in  a  former  year,  a 
person  maliciously  injured  can  claim  no 
compensation.  The  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners recommended  that  Belfast  should 
be  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest  of  Ireland,  and  that  a 
person  maliciously  injured  should  have 
the  right  of  claiming  compensation  out 
of  what  is  called  the  Qeneral  Purposes 
Bate.  That,  however,  is  the  very  rate 
which  will  have  to  provide  the  money 
for  ezeouting  the  drainage  works  autho* 


rized  by  this  Bill.  The  General  Pur* 
poses  Bate  will  be  saddled  with  the 
payment  of  £25,000  a-year ;  and  I  warn 
the  Government  that  if  they  allow  this 
Bill  to  pass  in  its  present  shape,  they 
will  find  that  the  General  Purposes  Bate 
will  be  mortgaged  beyond  the  power  to 
provide  for  any  other  object,  and  no  funds 
will  be  left  out  of  which  compensation 
can  be  paid  for  malicious  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property.  I,  therefore,  think 
that  before  the  Bill  is  allowed  to  pass 
the  Government  should  formulate  their 
proposals  in  this  respect.  There  is  also 
anotherpoint.  The  Boyal  Commissioners 
have  recommended  a  large  increase  of 
the  local  police  force  of  Belfast.  I  assume 
from  what  I  have  heard  that  the  increase 
will  be  something  like  200  or  300  con- 
stables. The  local  contribution  for  that 
purpose  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
General  Purposes  Bate;  but  if  the 
General  Purposes  Bate  be  mortgaged  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Bill,  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  the  support  of  an  addi- 
tional police  force.  Every  hon.  Member 
knows  that  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
police  force  in  Belfast — a  town  where  the 
peace  has  been  so  often  disturbed— is  a 
matter  of  much  wider  importance  than 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  Therefore,  I 
contend  that  we  ought  not  to  consent  to 
pass  the  Bill,  or  to  consider  the  Amend- 
ments introduced  into  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  until  we  have  before  us  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  police  force  of  Belfast, 
and  until  we  see  in  what  manner  and 
from  what  funds  the  cost  of  that  addi- 
tional force  is  to  be  defrayed.  To-day 
the  only  proposal  I  make  is  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments 
shall  be  postponed  until  the  people  of 
Belfast  have  been  consulted,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  I  hope  and  expect  that  we 
may  have  before  us  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
the  Law  of  Malicious  Injury  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  police  force.  I  trust  that 
the  Government  will  agree  that  this 
measure  shall  not  be  pressed  forward 
until  we  are  in  complete  possession  of 
that  information.  I  am  supported,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
town  of  Belfast.  No  Petition  has  been 
presented  in  favotlr  of  the  Bill;  no 
public  meeting  has  been  held  in  favour 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bill  has 
been  pushed  through  by  contrivance  and 
stealth ;  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  if  the 
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House  of  Commons,  in  the  face  of  its 
protestations  that  it  desires  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  have  a  full  and  rational 
local  self-government,  decides  upon 
pressing  this  Bill  forward,  much  diffi- 
culty may  be  experienced  in  collecting  the 
rates  levied  under  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  advise  my  constituents  not  to 
pay  the  increased  rates  until  they  have 
Deen  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  muni- 
cipal goYemment  of  the  town,  so  as  to 
prevent  in  the  future  the  jobbery  which 
has  been  committed  in  the  past.  I  beg 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Lords*  Amendments  be  postponed  until 
the  28th  of  July. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Does  any  hon. 
Member  second  that  Motion  ? 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  8.) : 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  I  am  able 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  in  public 
affairs;  but  feeling,  a%  I  do,  that  the 
general  case,  not  against  this  Bill,  but 
for  the  adjournment,  is  exceedingly 
strong,  I  very  cordially  second  the 
Amendment  he  has  moved  Now,  I  do 
not  presume  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  the  Belfaist  Main  Drainage 
Bill.  It  may  be  a  very  good  Bill ;  it 
may  be  one  that  is  entirely  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  town.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  settle  that  question ;  but  I  say 
most  emphatically  that,  at  this  time  of 
day,  it  is  absolutely  absurd  for  a  town 
of  250,000  inhabitants  to  be  governed  by 
5,000  or  6,000  ratepayers.  That  is  the 
case  I  make  against  going  further  with 
this  Bill  at  present.  I  shall  be  told,  no 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  Bill  before  the 
House  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
municipal  franchise  in  Belfast.  Well, 
there  are  a  g^d  many  Bills  before  the 
House  for  one  purpose  or  another,  which 
I  am  afraid  will  not  get  much  further 
than  this  House,  and  I  have  some  idea 
that  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill  is  not 
being  pressed  forward  with  so  much 
ardour  as  to  insure  its  being  passed  this 
Session.  If  this  Bill  is  allowed  to  pass, 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  prospect  of 
carrying  a  Municipal  Franchise  Bill 
will  not  be  very  much  impeded.  Hold- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  this  House  ought  not 
to  commit  the  town  of  Belfast  to  the  ex- 

genditure  of  £500,000  without  the  in- 
abitants  of  that  town  being  consulted, 
I  think  we  shall  do  wisely  if  we  refuse 
to  go  further  with  this  BUI  at  present 
and  adopt  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
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ber  for  West  Belfast.  Fortunately,  we 
have  had  some  indication  of  what  the 
feeling  of  that  town  is.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Belfast  read  out  from  a 
Circular  which  most  hon.  Members  re- 
ceived to-day  the  result  of  a  municipal 
election  in  the  town,  which  was  fought 
upon  this  single  issue — the  result  being 
that  a  highly  popular  Member  of  the 
Town  Council  was  ousted  from  the  Cor- 
poration and  from  the  Aldermanship 
which  he  filled  by  a  gentleman  who 
stood  on  this  issue  alone.  That  shows, 
I  think,  how  strong  the  public  feeling  is. 
As  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast 
has  pointed  out,  there  has  been  no  public 
meeting  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  There 
have,  however,  been  several  against  it ; 
and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Petition,  signed 
by  more  than  1,000  of  the  most  respected 
inhabitants  of  Belfast,  for  presentation 
at  the  proper  time  to*  day.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  and  having  regard  to  the 
enormous  expenditure  which  is  contem- 
plated under  this  Bill,  I  think  the  House 
will  act  wisely  in  giving  the  people  of 
Belfast  a  chance  of  settling  tiieee  im- 
portant questions  for  themselves. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  three  months." — {,Mr.  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mb.  EWART  (Belfast,  N.):  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  reject  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr. 
Sexton)  and  will  allow  the  measure, 
which  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  health  and  prospenfy  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Belfast,  to  proceed.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  course  which  is 
taken  in  regard  to  this  Bill  is  one  which 
is  almost  unprecedented.  I  think  I  am 
not  overstating  the  case  when  I  say  that 
this  Bill  has  been  discussed,  as  men- 
tioned, during  the  last  and  present  Par- 
liament no  less  than  ten  times,  and  on 
every  occasioa  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  has  opposed  it,  both  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  with  the  result  of 
keeping  back  most  useful  and  beneficial 
improvements  connected  with  Belfast. 
Not  only  has  he  done  so,  but  he  has  re- 
peated that  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  reasons  which  tne  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  given  for  objecting  to  the  Bill 
are  not  accurate.  He  has  told  the  House 
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that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  it  will  iDvolve 
the  expenditure  of  £500,000.  In  that 
statement  the  hon.  Member  is  inac- 
curate* 

Me.' SEXTON:  Not  at  all. 

Mb.  EWART:  The  cost  will  be 
£800,000  and  not  £500,000,  as  has 
been  stated,  and  the  charge  for  interest 
and  the  Sinking  Fund  will  not  exceed 
£12,000  a-year.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  supplement  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  by  giving  the  history 
of  this  Bill.  The  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and  upon  the  second 
reading  the  hon.  Member  proposed  an 
instruction  to  the  Committee,  directing 
them  to  assimilate  the  Irish  franchise  to 
that  which  exists  in  England.  The  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  was  rejected  by 
the  House,  and  the  Bill  was  referred  to 
a  Special  Committee  on  police  and  sani- 
tary Bills,  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
Himself  and  an  hon.  Member  sitting  near 
him  were  Members.  The  Bill  passed 
through  that  Committee,  and  came  down 
again  to  this  House.  Upon  the  Eeport 
the  hon.  Member  again  proposed  that 
the  House  should  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  franchise,  and  on  the  21st  of  June 
last  the  Motion  was  brought  before  the 
the  House,  when  most  hon.  Members 
had  not  returned  from  the  holidays, 
and  a  clause  was  carried  which  had  the 
effect  of  staying  the  further  progress  of 
the  Bill.  Ultimately  the  Bill  was  carried 
over  until  this  Session,  and  it  was 
passed  with  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
non.  Member.  It  then  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  Committee  of 
that  House  the  Bill  was  opposed  by  cer- 
tain ratepayers  of  Belfast.  Their  oppo- 
sition was  fully  heard  there ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  Bill  comes  down  here  without 
the  clause  originally  inserted  in  it  at  the 
instance  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Bdfast.  The  hon.  Member  has  referred 
to  the  small  number  of  municipal  voters 
in  Belfast  as  compared  with  those  upon 
the  Parliamentary  register.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  fact ;  but  one  would  suppose, 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member, 
that  the  blame  for  that  condition  of 
things  is  attributable  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Belfast.  Now,  they  are  in 
no  way  whatever  to  blame  for  it ;  they 
have  their  existence  under  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  and  the 
franchise  is  the  same  in  the  borough  of 
Belfast  as  it  is  in  all  other  boroughs  in 
Ireland. 

YOL,  OOCXIV.    [thied  series.] 


Mr,  SEXTON:  No;  it  is  not  the 
same  in  Dublin. 

Mb.  EWABT  :  I  say  the  same  as  in 
all  other  boroughs  in  Ireland.  Dublin, 
the  metropolis,  is  no  doubt  an  excep- 
tion. I  also  admit  that  the  franchise 
is  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  although 
I  am  unable  to  say  why  the  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  by  Parliament.  It  is 
beyond  my  recollection  ;  but  the  Cor- 
poration of  Belfast  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  franchise  as  it  is. 
The  hon.  Member  is  very  impatient 
to  have  the  franchise  altered;  but  I 
would  remind  the  House  that,  although 
the  ^hon.  Member  has  been  for  a  good 
many  years  a  Member  of  this  House,  he 
has  not  on  any  single  occasion,  that  I 
can  remember,  proposed  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  existing  franchise. 

Mr.  SEXTON :  Yes ;  every  year. 

Me.  EWAET  :  Personally,  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  assimilation  of  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  Ireland  to  the  muni- 
cipal franchise  in  England,  and  there 
are  two  Bills  before  the  House,  at 
this  moment,  which  deal  with  that 
subject.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
give  my  support  to  any  measure  which 
proposes  to  extend  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  the  sense  I  have  spoken  of. 
With  regard  to  the  Bill  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Armagh 
(Sir  James  Corry),  I  must  say  that  the 
Friends  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  have  not  dealt  very  fairly  with 
that  measure,  because  I  find  that  it  is 
blocked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Cork  (Dr.  Tanner).  I  think  that  fact 
throws  some  light  on  the  proceedings 
which  I  need  not  further  enter  into.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration of  Belfast  is  onesided.  I  do 
not  know  why  the  hon.  Member  should 
find  fault  with  the  Town  Council  of  Bel- 
fast for  that.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  case 
that  in  every  borough  and  city  in  Eng- 
land the  majority  try  to  get  their  own 
members  returned.  The  very  same 
thinfi^  has  happened  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  and  the  City  of  Cork,  and 
the  municipal  elections  which  take  place 
at  the  close  of  the  year  in  England  are 
looked  upon  as  being  quite  as  much  a 

Political  index  as.  a  General  Election, 
regret  very  much  that  that  should  be 
so,  because  I  should  like  to  see  the  Town 
Council  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  free  and  unfettered  of  both 
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Parties  in  the  Irish  boroughs  and  in  the 
Irish  cities.  The  hon.  Member  has,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  referred  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  Corporation  of  Belfast. 
Well,  I  have  been  for  35  years  more  or 
less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Belfast  Corporation,  and  for 
24  or  25  years  I  was  a  member  of 
it.  I  can  bear  my  testimony  that  a  more 
exemplary,  a  more  economical,  a  more 
earnest,  and  a  more  painstaking  Corpora- 
tion does  not  exist  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  their  management  of  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Belfast  has  been  a 
credit  to  the  town.  And  now,  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member.  He  proposes  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  shall  be 
further  postponed.  The  works  which 
it  contemplates  are  most  important 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  Belfast. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member 
has  already  had  the  effect  of  delaying 
the  execution  of  these  works  for  one 
year,  and  if  the  Motion  he  now  makes 
IS  carried,  it  will  still  further  delay  those 
works  for  another  year.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  first  operations  by 
making  an  outfall  into  the  harbour,  and 
that  can  only  be  done  during  the  sum- 
mer. Therefore,  if  this  Motion  is  carried, 
the  execution  of  the  works  will  be  prac- 
tically delayed  for  another  year.  I  think 
the  constituents  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  be  in  no  way  obliged  to  him  for 
the  efforts  he  has  made  to  obstruct  the 
execution  of  works  so  very  much  desired. 
The  hon.  Member  complains  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  Belfast.  Let  me 
tell  the  House  that  as  regards  the  small 
class  of  bouses — the  workmen's  houses 
— the  rating  comes  to  5s.  4d.  in  the 
pound,  and  upon  the  larger  description 
of  houses  to  6s,  6d.^  while  in  regard  to 
the  model  Corporation,  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  a  member — ^the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin — the  taxation  is  no  less 
than  9s,  7d.  in  the  pound. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  (Cavan,  W.) :  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Motion 
of  my  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton).  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  North  Belfast  (Mr. 
Ewart),  who  has  just  sat  down,  says  that 
he  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
municipal  franchise  extended  in  the 
town  of  Belfast.  It  is  somewhat  strange, 
I  think,  that  he  should  be  so  very 
anxious  to  have  the  franchise  for  muni- 
dpal  purposes  extended  in  that  borough, 
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and  yet  that  he  should  always  have 
voted  against  the  Motions  which  have 
been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  for  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
The  real  fact  is  that  that  Motion  has  in- 
variably been  opposed  by  hon.  Members 
opposite  when  it  has  been  brought  for- 
ward in  this  House,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  have  opposed  my  hon.  Friend 
have  continually  protested  against  the 
extension  of  the  muncipal  franchise. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Belfast 
does  not  seem  to  remember  that  year 
after  year  the  Irish  Party  hare  brought 
forward  Bills  in  this  House  in  favour  of 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
in  the  Irish  borouglis,  and  that  he  him- 
self and  others  who  act  with  him  have 
uniformly  voted  against  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  can  re- 
concile his  conduct  with  the  statement 
he  has  just  made  to  the  House;  but,  even 
on  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  people  of  Belfast  to  pass  it  in  its 
present  shape.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  question  now  before  the  House ;  but 
the  question  is  that  the  consideration  of 
the  Lord's  Amendments  be  postponed 
until  the  28th  of  July  in  order  to  give 
full  time  for  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise. 
I  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Friends  to  give  facilities  for  the 

frogress  of  that  Bill,  and  if  that  is  done 
will  promise  them,  on  behalf  of  my 
hon.  Friends,  that  this  Bill  will  get 
through  its  remaining  stages  without 
the  slightest  trouble  or  difficulty,  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  Bill  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  getting  the  costs 
they  have  incurred  charged  upon  the 
ratepayers.  The  hon.  Member  has 
made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  franchise  in  Belfast  is  an 
exceedingly  narrow  one ;  but  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  no  public  meet- 
ing has  been  held  in  the  borough  of 
Belfast  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  Nor  did 
he  allude  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Graham, 
who  belongs  to  the  Tory  Party,  recently 
fought  one  of  the  wards  of  Belfast  on 
the  single  issue  whether  this  Bill  should 
pass,  and  carried  his  election  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  comes  with  a  very 
bad  grace  from  one  of  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  Belfast  that  he  should  get 
up  in  his  place  in  this  House  to 
oppose  a  Motion,  especially  when  the 
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Motion  is  not  directed  against  the 
Bill,  but  simply  asks  that  its  con- 
sideration shall  be  postponed  until 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for 
carrying  out  such  reforms  as  these  Gen- 
tlemen themselves  profess  to  have  at 
heart. 

SiE  JAMES  OOERY  (Armagh,  Mid) : 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  has  taken  very  good  care,  in  the 
remarks  he  has  made,  not  to  support  the 
suggestion  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  has  thrown 
out,  the  reason  being  that  he  fully  under- 
stands the  question,  and  that  he  is  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  stated 
that  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoyal  Commissioners  are  carried  out  the 
expense  will  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  General  Purposes  Bate.  That  is  not 
so ;  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  levy  a 
rate  in  order  to  carry  out  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  police  force,  the  expense 
will  fall  upon  the  Police  Bate,  and  not 
upon  the  General  Purposes  Bate.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has  been 
informed  by  a  Member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion that  he  was  elected  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  elec- 
tion took  place  upon  a  totally  different 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
personal  question  between  the  Gentle- 
man who  was  elected  and  another  gen- 
tleman, and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contest.  The 
hon.  Member  says  that,  as  regards  the 
ratepayers,  they  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
opportunity  for  expressing  their  opinion 
on  this  question.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Belfast  (Mr. 
Ewart)  has  referred  to  the  taxation 
of  Belfast,  and  contrasted  it  with  that 
of  Dublin.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance.  The 
small  householders  I  may  say,  who  in- 
clude the  artizans,  pay  a  less  rate  than 
those  who  occupy  a  larger  house  pro- 
perty, and  the  result  is  that,  so  far  as 
the  taxation  of  the  artizans  of  Belfast  is 
concerned,  they  only  pay  5s.  Ad,  in  the 
pound,  while  those  of  Dublin  pay  9«.  Id. 
m  the  pound.  I  think  that  shows  that 
the  Corporation  of  Belfast  have  been 
much  more  economical  in  the  public 
works  they  have  carried  out  than  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  Indeed,  I  am 
Ixappy  to  say,  that  the  works  they  have 


executed  will  compare  most  favouretly 
with  any  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
Dublin.  The  House  has  been  reminded 
that  there  is  down  upon  the  Paper  a 
Bill,  with  which  my  name  is  associated, 
for  the  extension  of  the  municipal 
franchise.  I  have  the  fullest  intention 
of  carrying  out  the  proposals  contained 
in  that  Bill,  and  if  the  measure  itself 
had  not  been  blocked  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Cork  {J>t.  Tanner),  I  might 
have  obtained  the  second  reading  of  it 
before  now.  If  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Cork  will  remove  the  block  I 
will  avail  myself  of  every  opportunity 
of  pressing  the  Bill  forward.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  under  the  half-past 
12  o'clock  Bule  to  bring  forward  the 
Bill  so  long  as  the  block  remains. 
With  regard  to  the  present  measure,  I 
hope  the  House  will  proceed  at  onco 
to  consider  the  Lords'  Amendments, 
because  the  Bill  is  of  a  most  pressing 
nature,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  continue  much  longer  the 
existing  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  CHAIBMAN  op  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  I  have  risen  thus  early  in  the 
debate  in  order  to  make  a  suggestion. 
The  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr. 
Sexton)  has,  however,  touched  upon  one 
point  which  it  is  necessary  I  should 
refer  to.  He  has  stated  that  the  House 
of  Lords,  acting  under  their  Standing 
Orders,  refused  to  permit  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  which  had  been  included  by 
this  House  in  the  Bill.  He  has,  conse- 
quently, condemned  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
May  I  remind  the  hon.  Member,  that 
I  urged  at  the  time  that  clause  was 
introduced  here,  that  it  was  totally 
irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit^ 
even  if  not  the  letter,  of  our  own  Stand- 
ing Orders.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see 
that  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the 
accusation  which  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  against  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  have  simply  defended  the  interests 
of  outside  persons  who  had  received  no 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  to  make  such  a  provision. 
But  I  think  we  may  altogether  put 
aside  the  hon.  Members  ground  for  com- 
plaint, because  I  find  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  does  not  attach 
very  much  weight  to  it.  As  I  under- 
stand, he  admits  that  if  the  Municipal- 
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Franobise  Bill  should  become  law,  so 
that  tbe  ratepayers  of  Belfast  would  be 
included  in  it,  be  would  then  bare  no 
objection  to  tbe  Bill  going  forward 
wbich  contemplates  tbe  execution  of 
these  works.  Tbe  way  in  which  tbe 
matter  stands  is  this— the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James 
Corry)  has  introduced  a  Bill  which  he 
declares  bis  desire  to  push  forward  with 
due  celerity,  and  tbe  hon.  Member  for 
West  Belfast  has  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  support  tbe  Bill.  It  is  now 
blocked  by  what  I  am  afraid  I  must  call 
tbe  indiscriminate  action  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cork. 

Mb.  sexton  :  That  has  simply  been 
done  in  order  to  insure  tbe  discussion  of 
the  Bill  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mb.  COUETNEY:  Yes;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  insure  tbe  discussion  at  a 
reasonable  hour,  and  really  no  discussion 
is  necessary.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Belfast  will  agree  with  me 
in  that  remark,  seeing  that  the  question 
is  one  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
House  orer  and  oyer  again,  and  which 
is  now  accepted  in  principle  by  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  would,  therefore, 
suggest  that,  instead  of  deferring  tbe 
consideration  of  this  Bill  for  three 
months,  the  hon.  Member  should  allow 
the  present  Motion  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  moye  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  deferred  until  the  24th  of 
May.  In  the  meantime,  the  block  which 
now  stands  against  the  Municipal  Fran- 
chise Bill  might  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
Bill  could  be  passed  through  this  House 
with  the  full  hope  that  it  may  receive 
the  assent  of  tne  other  House,  and 
there  would  then  remain  no  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  this  Bill«  In  that 
case,  these  drainage  works  would  be 
able  to  go  forward,  and  the  summer 
would  not  be  lost.  Therefore,  I  trust 
that  the  Motion  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  Bill  be  postponed  until  tbe  24th  of 
May,  tbe  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast 
using  his  influence,  in  tbe  meantime,  to 
secure  tbe  withdraw^  of  the  block 
against  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill. 
If  that  course  is  pursued,  tbe  whole 
question  with  regard  to  both  Bills  might 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  tbe  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney)  renders 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  at  all  to 
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tbe  particular  merits  or  demerits  of  tbe 
Bill  now  before  tbe  House.  I  think  I 
may  state  that,  acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  tbe  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton) 
will  be  prepared  to  modify  his  Motion  in 
the  direction  indicated,  and  will  take 
measures,  so  far  as  tbe  Members  of  our 
Party  are  concerned,  to  secure  that  no 
further  opposition  shall  be  offered  to 
tbe  passage  through  tbe  House  of  the 
Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  Municipal 
Franchise  in  Ireland.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, as  an  extenuation  of  this  proceed- 
ing, that  at  tbe  end  of  last  year  we  bad 
a  Bill  for  tbe  extension  of  the  Muni- 
dpal  Franchise  of  Ireland  before  the 
House ;  but  it  was  blocked  all  through 
the  Session  by  the  hon.  Member  who 
now  sits  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  and  some  other  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House.  The  result  was 
that  it  was  virtually  defeated.  We  are 
prepared,  in  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  tbe  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  to  take  a  yery 
different  course  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  we  will  promise  to  give 
every  assistance  in  our  power  to  the  pas- 
sage through  this  House  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Franchise  Bill.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  in  this  position  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  that  there  may  not  be  an  ad- 
verse decision  in  ''another  place."  If  we 
allow  the  proposed  Main  Drainage  Bill 
to  go  through  without  this  clause,  the 
Municipal  Franchise  Bill  may  be  de- 
feated m  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
defeat  itself  may  be  procured  by  the 
negotiations  of  hon.  Members  here.  If 
that  should  be  the  case,  we  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  that 
which  we  now  occupy.  All  we  are 
anxious  for  is  that  when  tbe  Main 
Drainage  Bill  comes  into  operation  in 
Belfast  the  whole  of  tbe  ratepayers  of 
the  Town  of  Belfast  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  control  of  the  works.  That  is 
our  only  object,  and  this  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  Bill  in  order  to  secure  that 
tbe  people  of  Belfast  should  have  the 
right  of  exercising  the  mimicipal  fran- 
chise. Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
it  was  a  reasonable  and  fair  clause  to 
insert  in  the  Bill  now  under  discussion; 
and  I  would  suggest  to  tbe  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  whether  a  clause  may  not  be 
put  in  this  Bill  to  delay  its  operatioi^ 
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until  such  time  as  the  ratepayers  of 
Belfast  may  obtain  the  right  of  exer- 
cising municipal  votes. 

8iB OHABLES  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.) : 
I  have  only  risen  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinctly stating  to  the  House,  after  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney), 
that  if  nobody  else  moves  the  rejection 
of  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  I  shall 
do  so. 

Mb.  JOHNSTON  ( Belfast,  S. ) :  I  may 
say  that  the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  hav- 
ing carefully  considered  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney),  find 
themselves  unable  to  accept  it.  A  very 
great  delay  has  already  taken  place  in 
carrying  out  these  very  necessary  im- 
provements in  Belfast,  and  the  unsani- 
tary condition  of  the  Eiver  Lagan  at  the 
present  time  is  such  that  even  The 
Northern  Whig^  in  a  recent  issue,  calls 
upon  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to  ask 
the  House  to  pass  the  measure  through 
all  its  remaining  stages  without  further 
delay.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  has  referred  to 
the  municipal  franchise  as  it  already 
exists  in  Ireland.  If  the  friends  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  already 
blocked  the  Bill  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James  Corry), 
that  measure  would  probably  have  passed 
through  this  House,  and  would  only  have 
awaited  the  sanction  of  ''another  place." 
I  think  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise in  Ireland,  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mid 
Armagh  was  brought  in  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land—  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  West  Bristol  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach).  It  was  impossible,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Armagh,  that  the  GK>- 
vemment,  in  addition  to  all  their  other 
public  engagements,  could  take  charge 
of  a  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  muni- 
dpal  franchise.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  added  that  he  was  prepared 
to  give  it  the  support  of  the  Government, 
in  order  that  the  inequality  which  at 

E resent  exists  between  England  and  Ire- 
ind  in  regard  to  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, so  far  as  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs  are  concerned,  should  be  re- 
medied and  done  away  with.    Perhaps 


I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  state  to  the 
House  that  I  myself  have  always  been 
an  earnest  advocate  for  the  extension  of 
the  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland.  At 
all  the  various  elections  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  contesting  and  of  always 
winning  in  Belfast,  I  have  ever  advo- 
cated that  measure.  Belfast,  I  think, 
will  compare  favourably  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  its  government,  the 
nature  of  its  improvements,  and  its  pre- 
sent financial  and  mercantile  position, 
with  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland,  which 
has  a  very  peculiar  Corporation  ruling  its 
affairs  at  the  present  moment.  I  venture 
to  ask  the  House  to  resist  any  further 
delay  in  the  progress  of  the  Main  Drain- 
age Bill,  and  not  to  allow  the  summer  to 
pass  without  the  commencement  of  these 
most  necessary  works,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  so  much  needed  in  the  great 
and  important  town  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (DubUn, 
Harbour)  :  I  will  not  trespass  long  upon 
the  time  of  the  House ;  but  it  becomes 
my  duty — ^as  the  Representative  of  a 
Division  of  the  Metropolis  of  Ireland  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  referred — 
to  defend  it  from  the  aspersions  he  has 
endeavoured  to  cast  upon  it.  If  the 
rates  of  the  City  of  Dublin  are  higher 
than  the  rates  of  the  City  of  Belfast,  the 
blame  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Nationalist  Corporation  of  Dublin,  but 
to  those  who,  for  years,  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Dublin  in  their  hands,  and  who 
for  various  purposes  voted  away  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers.  We  have  at 
present  this  anomalous  condition  of 
things  in  regard  to  that  city,  that  the 
most  valuable  property  in  it  has  been 
given  away  as  grants  to  Tory  gentlemen 
in  the  past,  and  that  that  property  is 
constantly  increasing  in  value  without 
the  ratepayers  of  the  city  deriving  the 
least  benefit  from  it.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  make  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pembroke  Estate 
was  voted  away  by  a  Tory  Corporation, 
for  the  annual  present  of  a  goose  at 
Christmas,  I  think  he  will  get  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
municipal  powers  were  administered 
during  the  time  his  Party  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Corporate  affairs  of 
Dublin  in  their  hands.  As  to  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr,  Courtney),  I  must  saj^ 
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that  those  who  are  promoting  this  Bill 
have  absolutely  left  themselves  without 
any  argument  whatever  in  asking  the 
House  to  consider  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ment. They  profess  to  be  anxious  for 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
in  Belfast.  There  are  as  many  as  three 
Bills  before  the  House  for  that  purpose 
at  this  moment ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
they  have  themselves  been  doing  all 
they  can  to  prevent  those  Bills  from 
coming  forward  for  discussion.  They 
are  now,  to-day,  endeavouring  to  rely  on 
a  mere  accidental  block  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr. 
Tanner),  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  zeal, 
placed  against  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite.  They  have  had  full 
opportunity,  time  after  time,  of  voting 
for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, but,  time  after  time,  they  have 
refused  to  do  so.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  were  adopted,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  are  really  anxious 
that  the  general  body  of  ratepayers 
should  have  some  control  over  the  ex- 
traordiuary  expenditure  upon  which  the 
Corporation  of  Belfast  is  about  to  enter, 
and  those  hon.  Gentlemen  will  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  we,  on 
our  part,  are  prepared  to  assent  readily 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments. I  cannot  say  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  at  all  treated 
in  the  most  gracious  manner  by  hon. 
Members  opposite,  seeing  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  has  given  Notice  that  whatever 
course  may  be  taken  in  reference  to  the 
block  which  now  stands  against  the 
Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  he  intends  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  measure. 
I  repeat,  on  behalf  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Belfast,  that  he 
and  his  Friends  who  sit  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  if  the  proposal  they  are 
anxious  to  pass  be  rejected  the  citizens 
of  Belfast  will  then  know  to  whom  it  is 
that  they  are  indebted  for  the  delay  in 
proceeding    with    the    Main   Drainage 

Mb.  SEXTON:  I  wish  to  say  that, 
with  the  leave  of   the  House,  I  am 

Mr,  T,  C*  HarringUm 


quite  willing  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means.  Of  course,  any  sug- 
gestion coming  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
occupying  the  position  he  does  carries 
with  it  more  than  ordinary  authority. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber withdraw  his  Amendment  in  favour 
of  the  proposal  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  ? 

Mb.  SEXTON :  Yes. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  COURTNEY:  I  beg  now  to 
move  thatjthe  consideration  of  the  Lords' 
Amendments  be  postponed  until  the 
24th  of  May.  [An  hon.  Mehbbb  :  The 
24th  of  May  would  be  a  very  incon- 
venient day.  J 

Mb.  COURTNEY :  Then  I  wiU  sub- 
stitute  the  20th  of  May. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'<  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  the 
20th  of  May." — (Jff .  Courtney.) 

The  chief  SECRETARY  pob  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  hope  the  House  will  be  careful 
as  to  the  course  it  takes.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that,  although  a  com- 
promise was  suggested  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means,  that  compro- 
mise was  not  actually  accepted.  The 
compromise  itself  consists  of  two  parts — 
first,  that  the  block  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Bill  dealing  with  the  municipal 
franchise ;  and  next,  that  the  Gentlemen 
in  charge  of  the  Main  Drainage  Bill 
should  consent  to  its  postponement. 
Both  parts  of  the  compromise  will  re- 
quire the  assent  of  hon.  Members  in 
this  House.  The  first  part  requires  the 
assent  of  those  who  have  blocked  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  the  other  requires 
the  consent  of  hon.  Members  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  present  Bill.  If  I 
understand  correctly  what  fell  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis),  he  does  intend  to  oppose 
the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill,  whether 
the  block  is  withdrawn  or  not.  I  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Tyrone  (Mr.  Kenny),  that  he 
asks  the  Government  to  give  facilities 
for  taking  the  Municipal  Franchise  Bill, 
in  the  event  of  the  block  being  removed. 
I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  any  pledge 
of  that  kind  which  might  involve  the 
delay  of  Public  Business.    All  I  rose 
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for  was  to  remind  the  Houee  that,  while 
certain  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  appear  to  think  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  arriyed  at,  I  do  not 
understand  that  arrangement  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  hon.  Baronet  be- 
low the  Gangway. 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork  Co.,  N.) :  I  wish 
to  invite  the  attention  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  one  important  consideration,  and 
that  is  that  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Belfast  (Mr.  De 
Cobain),  who  both  of  them  represent  work- 
ing men  constituencies,  are  opposed  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  I  am  informed 
that  a  large  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Belfast  was  held  on  Monday  eveziing, 
to  condemn  the  Bill,  and  that  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  to  that  meeting  was 
passed  with  only  three  dissentients.  I 
am  further  informed  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Belfast,  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Bill  in  his  representative 
capacity,  and  who  knows  a  good  deal 
more  of  it  than  most  hon.  Members  in 
this  House,  is  very  anxious  to  be  present 
in  the  House  when  the  measure  is  under 
discussion.  I  believe  that  a  second 
Petition  against  the  Bill  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell) ;  and, 
under  these  ciroamstances,  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  two  out  of  the 
four  hon.  Members  who  represent  Belfast 
are  decidedy  opposed  to  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  I  ask  the 
House  to  say  whether  the  compromise 
suggested  by  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  is  not  a  reasonable  one,  and 
one  which  hon.  Members  opposite  ought 
to  accede  to  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  ?  In  the  event  of  that  com- 
promise not  being  adhered  to,  I  would 
urge  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Belfast  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  its 

5 resent  stage  as  far  as  he  possibly  can. 
!he  action  of  the  Government  and  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  is  most  unreason- 
able, and  it  affords  a  convincing  proof, 
to  my  mind,  that  their  anxiety  for  the 
passing  of  any  Bill  for  the  municipal 
franchise  in  Ireland  is  of  a  very  luke- 
warm character  indeed. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  192  ; 
Noes  177:  Majority  15. — (Div.  List, 
No.  96.) 

Mb.  speaker  :  To  what  day  ? 


Mb.  sexton  :  The  20th  of  May. 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  Friday 
20th  May. 

GUEAT  EASTERN   RAILWAT  BILL. 

(by  Orehr), 

CONSIDEBATION. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  considered." 

Mb.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD(Cam- 
bridge) :  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  Amendment  which  stands  in  my 
name  on  the  Paper  with  regard  to  this 
Bill — namely — 

"  That  with  respect  to  all  the  dauaes  relating 
to  Coldham  OommoD,  Cambridge,  the  Biil  he 
re-committed  to  the  former  Committee  on  the 
BiU." 

My  reason  for  moving  the  Amendment 
is  entirely  connected  with  the  clauses 
which  relate  to  Coldham  Common  at 
Cambridge.  The  Qreat  Eastern  Railway 
Company  propose  to  take  the  new  part 
of  their  line  through  this  Common, 
which  is  quite  close  to  a  very  populous 
part  of  the  borough  of  Cambriage — a 
Common  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
recreation  by  the  inhabitants,  both  poor 
and  rich.  At  the  present  moment  this 
Common  is  very  largely  used,  but 
taking  in  view  the  increase  of  population 
and  other  circumstances,  it  is  likely 
to  be  still  more  largely  used  than 
it  is  at  present,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
desired  that  the  clauses  to  which  I 
object  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  for  farther  consideration. 
The  Bill  itself  is  an  Omnibus  Bill, 
and  it  is  no  part  of  my  wish  to  destroy 
the  useful  parts  of  the  measure  which 
are  unconnected  with  this  Common.  All 
I  desire  is  to  reserve  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  the  right  to  enjoy  this 
open  space  which  is  so  near  to  them. 
The  Common  is  also  largely  used  by  the 
Volunteers,  who  form  one  of  the  first  and 
most  efficient  battalions  of  Volunteers  in 
the  Kingdom.  The  rifle  butts  are  upon 
this  Common,  and  I  believe,  from  what 
I  know  of  the  locality,  that  if  the  exist- 
ing butts  are  removed  there  will  be  no 
possibilitj  of  finding  any  other  position 
which  will  be  suitable.  The  line  which 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company 
propose  to  make  goes  straight  through 
the  middle  of  the  range.    An  attempt 
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has  been  made  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Bailway  Company  ;  but 
that  arrangement,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
fallen  through,  and  it  now  only  rests 
with  me,  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of 
Cambridge,  to  move  that  the  considera- 
tion of  these  clauses  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee.     I  am  quite  aware  it 
will  be  said  that  the  War  Office  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  oppose  this  Bill.  Now, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  contention 
we  received  a  letter  from  the  War  Office 
which  induced  us  to  believe  that  they 
intended  to  oppose  the  Bill ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  the  War  Office  have  made 
up  their  minds  not  to  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. I  presume  that  since  that  time  the 
War  Office  have  seen  good  reason  to 
change  their  minds.    One  of  my  reasons 
for  objecting  to  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  butts  is  that  in  all  probability 
we  shall  be  unable  to  get  the  Oovern- 
ment  Inspector  to  pass  the  new  range. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  range  at  all, 
and  if  there  is  no  range,  this  must  lead 
to  the  disbandment  of  this  regiment  of 
Volunteers.     1  know  it  will  be  urged 
that  the  owners  of  the  land  behind  these 
butts  are  identical  with  the  owners  of 
the  land  which^  it  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute ;  but  my  answer  to  that  conten- 
tion is,  that  as  we  do  not  know  where  the 
proposed  new  butts^would  be  placed  it 
is  impossible  to  say  who  the  owners  of 
the  land  behind  them  may  be.    There 
have  been  numerous  Petitions  presented 
against  these  clauses.     The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Cambridge  do  not  believe 
that  if  the  House  refer  the  Bill  back  to 
the  Committee,   any  material  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  Great  Eastern  Bill. 
The  Hailway  Company  have  only  to  ex- 
tend the  proposed  line  to  the  right  or  the 
left  of  the  present  site,  and  by  paying 
for  the  land  they  can  obtain  all  the 
siding  which  they  say  are  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Bill.     We  object  to 
their  taking  this  Common,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and 
which  is  held  on  trust  by  the  Corpora- 
tion.     The  evil  of  allowing  Common 
rights  to  be  interfered  with  by  Baiiway 
Companies  has    been  shown  in  many 
instances  —  such   as    Barnes,    Tooting, 
and  Wandsworth  Commons.     In  those 
cases  we  can  see  for  ourselves  the  effect 
of  allowing  a  railway  to  pass  through 
the    middle   of    a    recreation    ground. 
Under  these  circumstances^  I  propose 

lir.  Fenrose  FU^erald 


that  the  clause  of  the  Bill,  as  regards 
Coldham  Common,  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  former  Committee  on  the 
BiU. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  oat  the  words  ''now  conudered," 
in  order  to  add  the  words  "re-committed  to 
the  former  Committee  with  respect  to  all  the 
Clauses  relating  to  Coldham  Common,  Cam- 
bridge."— {Mr,  Fenrote  Fitggerald.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
'now  considered'  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  HANBUEY  (Rreston):    As   I 
was  the  Chairman  of  the    Committee 
who  considered  this  Bill  I  desire  at  once 
to  put  before  the  House  what  were  the 
views  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Eastern  Baiiway 
Bill.    In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  tho- 
roughly representative  Committee,  and 
the  Members  of  it  were  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for    the    Tewkesbury    Division   of 
Gloucestershire  (Sir  John   Dorington), 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean 
(Mr.  T.  Blake),  the  hon.  Member  for 
North   Sligo   (Mr.  P.  McDonald),  and 
myself.    Upon  this  question  we  were  all 
unanimous,  and  I  did  expect  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Fen- 
rose  Fitzeerald)  would  have  been  able 
to  bring  oefore  the  House  some  better 
arguments  than  he  has  done  to  justify 
the  throwing  out  of  this  portion  of  the 
Bill.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we 
passed  these  clauses  giving  power  to  the 
Railway    Company   to    interfere    with 
Coldham  Common  on  light  grounds.  We 
went  into  the  question  thoroughly,  and  we 
were  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  Baiiway  going  over  the  Common, 
or  of  not  making  the  proposed  station 
at  all.     The  Great  Eastern  Station  at 
Cambridge,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
one   of   the    most  inconvenient  in  the 
Kingdom.    All  the  trains  run  in  on  one 
side,  and    as  there    is  a   considerable 
amount  of  traffic  there  is  great  danger  in 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
line.    The  Company  are  going  to  spend 
£100,000  on  the   improvement  of  the 
station,  and  that  fact  may  be  put  in  the 
scale  as  an  advantage  conferred  on  the 
population  of  Cambridge  against  the 
small   disadvantage  which  they  would 
suffer  from  the  railway  being  allowed  to 
go  across  the  Common.     Cambridge  is  a 
great  place   for   changing   trains,  and 
there  is  a  heavy  traffic  over  no  less  than 
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three  different  lines,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  this  traffic  is  to  be  carried 
on   properly,   that   there    should  be  a 
sidinj;^  constructed  about  1,200  yards  in 
length.    The  Committee  thought  at  first 
that  that  was  a  very  unusu^  length; 
but  we  found  on  inquiry  that  there  are 
already  sidings  2,300,  and  even  2,700 
yards  long.     As  I  have  said,  we  went 
into  the  matter  thoroughly.      We  tried 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  crossing  this 
Gommon,  but  we  found  that  if  the  people 
of  Cambridge  were  to  derive  any  advan- 
tage whatever  from  this  station,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  that  this  portion  of 
the  Bill  ^ould  be  carried  out.     I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  es- 
pecially with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the    Commons    Preservation 
Society,  that  the  Common  land  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  protected  in  every 
possible  way,  more   particularly  when 
it  is  contiguous  to  our  great  towns  where 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  breathing  space 
already ;  but  if  there  is  one  place  in  the 
world  where  the  outcry  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Commons  ceases  to  have  any  mate- 
rial or  practical  force,  it  is  Cambridge, 
where  the  Corporation  themselves  possess 
no  less  than  300  acres  of  common  ground, 
and  where  there  are  already  a    con- 
siderable number  of  open  spaces  be- 
longing to  the  Colleges  and  other  In- 
stitutions.   So  far  as  open  spaces  are 
concerned,  very  little  damage  will  be 
done  by  this  Bill  to  the  people  of  Cam- 
bridge.    After  all,  what  the  Eailway 
Company  propose  to  do  is  simply  to 
take  away  three  acres  from  a  Common 
of  100  acres  in  extent,  and  in  place  of 
those  three  acres  the  Committee  have 
insisted   upon   the    Railway  Company 
providing  another   three  acres  imme- 
diately adjoining  this  Common.    I  am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  the  rights  of 
the  public  have  been  protected  in  every 
way.    Ample  provision  has  been  made 
for  preservation  and  footpaths,  and  for 
enabling  the  cattle  to  pass  under  the 
railway  when  the  line  is  constructed. 
We  are  told  that  the  construction  of  the 
line  will  interfere  with  the  amusements 
of  the  people  of  Cambridge.    Now,  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  went 
over  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation for  himself  upon  that  point ; 
and,   on  visiting  the   spot,  instead  of 
finding  the  Common   full    of  people, 
there  was  hardly  anybody  there  at  all. 
This  was  only  about  a  fortnight  ago.    I 


maintain  that,  in  the  first  place,  Cold- 
ham  Common  is  not  going  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  a  single  inch.  The  people  of 
Cambridge  will  have  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  space  provided  for  them  which 
they  now  enjoy.  I  have  shown  that  it 
is  not  a  place  which  is  used  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  townspeople.  Will  the 
fact  that  it  is  intersected  by  a  railway 
interfere  with  the  right  of  pasturage  ? 
In  order  to  guard  against  any  interfer- 
ence of  that  kind  we  have  made  pro- 
vision by  which  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  either  for  passengers  or 
cattle  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  line 
to  the  other.  One  part  of  the  line  will 
be  upon  the  level,  and  the  other  part 
will  be  in  a  cutting ;  but  ample  provi- 
sion is  made  both  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  passengers  and  cattle.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  a  cricket  ground ;  but 
one  of  the  Town  Councillors  of  Cam- 
bridge told  us  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  cricket  played  there  at  all.  So  far 
as  the  recreation  of  the  people  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  persons  who  are  really 
interested  in  this  Common,  in  connec- 
tion with  playing  games  upon  it,  are 
some  60  members  of  the  University, 
who  have  the  use  of  the  Common  from 
the  Corporation  for  nothing,  and  play 
golf  upon  it.  They  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  possibly  suffer  by  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Common,  and  surely  if  they 
want  a  golf  ground  they  are  able  to 
provide  one  at  their  own  expense.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ground  is  very  bad 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  result  is,  as  I 
have  said,  that  there  are  only  about  60 
members  of  the  University  who  belong 
to  the  Golf  Club.  I  deny,  however, 
that  the  interests  of  60  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  should  inter- 
fere with  a  great  public  improvement 
like  this.  We  have  been  told  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  that  the 
construction  of  this  line  will  interfere 
with  the  rifle  range.  If  that  is  so,  how 
is  it  that  the  War  Office,  which  at  first 
opposed  the  Bill,  now  find  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  opposing  it  ?  The  fact 
is,  that  the  rifie  range  can  easily  be  re- 
moved to  another  place  some  20  yards 
to  the  left.  The  Railway  Company  have 
proposed  to  remove  the  butts,  and  to 
incur  every  expense  in  acquiring  new 
ones.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  so 
doing,  because  the  land  is  the  property 
of  the  same  owners  whose  land  is  now 
fired  over.      Further  than  that,  I  am 
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told  that  the  Volunteers  have  no  right 
to  shoot  over  those  persons  ground  at  all. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  possibly  be  in 
any  worse  position,  if  they  have  to  move 
their  butts  for  some  20  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  position  which  they  now  occupy, 
and  no  damage  whatever  can  be  done  to 
the  rifle  corps  by  anything  we  have' 
sanctioned  with  regard  to  this  Oommon. 
I  have  shown  that  the  Oommon  will  not 
be  damaged  to  any  extent  whatever; 
and  I  trust  that,  on  account  of  the  ac- 
commodation to  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
the  Bill  will  be  passed.  The  people  of 
Cambridge  themselves  do  not  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  the  only  opponents,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  the  60  members  of 
the  University,  who  now  enjoy  it  as  a 
golf  ground.  I  trust  that  the  House  will 
not  be  led  away  by  any  false  sentiment, 
but  will  support  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  (Bradford, 
Central) :  As  chairman  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society,  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbury)  has 
alluded,  I  wish  to  say  why  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Amendment  which 
has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald). 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Parliament  was 
very  careless  as  to  railways  going 
through  Commons,  and  several  of  the 
best  Commons  we  had  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Metropolis — such  as  Wands- 
worth, Barnes,  and  Tooting — have  been 
seriously  injured  by  being  intersected 
by  railways  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed. During  the  last  20  years  the 
Society  to  which  I  belong  have,  by  their 
action,  been  able  to  prevent  any  case  of 
this  kind  from  occurring  within  easy 
reach  of  London,  or  in  any  populous  part 
of  the  country.  Anyone  going  down  to 
Barnes  or  Tooting  Common  will  see  for 
himself  the  efifect  of  intersecting  those 
Commons  by  railways.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  Uie  destruction  both  of  the 
beauty  and  unity  of  a  piece  of  common 
land  if  you  allow  a  railway  to  intersect 
it  on  the  level,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  I 
have  mentioned.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Preston  thinks  that  no  damage  will  be 
done  because  the  Bailway  Company  pro- 
pose to  give  up  to  the  town  another 
three  acres  of  land,  which  is  the  amount 
of  land  actually  proposed  to  be  taken ; 
but  that  is  not  the  point.  The  evil  is  done 
by  intersecting  the  Common  and  cutting 
it  in  half.  I  hu?e  not  risen  to  oppose  this 
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Bill  without  having  satisfied  myself  that 
a  very  serious  injury  is  certain  to  be 
done  in  this  case.  I  have  been  down  to 
Coldham  Common,  and,  having  carefully 
inspected  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  great  public  evil  would  result  from 
the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  Coldham 
Common  is  close  to  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge— indeed,  it  is  within  100  yards. 
That  part  of  the  town  is  growing 
rapidly.  Cambridge  itself  has  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  35,000,  and  although 
there  are  other  Commons,  this  is  one 
which  is  much  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  recreation.  I  do  not  put  the  question 
on  the  ground  of  the  rifle  range ;  but  I 
put  it  on  the  general  ground  of  the  evil  of 
allowing  the  common  to  be  destroyed  by 
beinff  intersected  in  this  manner.  I  dare 
say  that  arguments  will  be  brought  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  Bailway  Company 
to  show  that  the  land  is  necessary  for 
their  proposed  sidings.  We  always  hear 
arguments  of  that  kind  in  such  cases ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  never  listen 
to  them.  I  invariably  refuse  to  listen 
to  them,  because  I  know  that,  as 
a  rule,  if  a  proposal  of  this  sort  is 
rejected  by  Parliament  the  Bailway 
Company  invariably  find  some  other 
mode  of  carrying  out  their  object.  I 
should  have  opposed  this  Bill  on  the 
second  reading  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  an  Omnibus  Bill,  and  I 
thought  it  was  scarcely  fair  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  on  a  ground  oi  this 
kind,  which  applies  only  to  a  portion  of 
it.  The  Bill  has  now  been  before  a 
Select  Committee,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Committee  should  not  have  had 
more  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  So  far,  however,  as  questions 
of  this  kind  are  concerned,  I  think  they 
are  better  fought  out  in  a  full  House 
than  in  a  Committee.  I  feel  confident 
that  if  the  House  adopt  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge,  and 
send  the  Bill  back  to  the  Committee,  the 
Bailway  Company  will  be  able  to  obtain 
what  they  want  in  some  other  way,  with- 
out inflicting  serious  injury  upon  the 
public.  There  are  two  ways  of  avoiding 
this  Common — one  is  by  making  a  diver- 
gence before  the  Common  is  reached,  and 
the  other  by  going  beyond  it.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  destroying  this 
Common ;  and  I  will  as  the  House  to 
remember  that  an  injury  of  this  kind 
once  inflicted  can  never  be  undone.  It 
is  upon  this  ground  that  I  have  opposed 
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other  oases ;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  Hoase  will  adopt  the  same  course  in 
this  instance,  and  will  refer  the  Bill  back 
to  the  Committee. 

Lord  OLA.UD  HA.MILTON  (Liver- 
pool, West  Derby) :  As  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  char^  of  the  Bill,  I  should  like 
to  say  one  or  two  words  in  reply  to  what 
has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Central  Bradford 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre).  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  not  pointed  out  to  the 
House  the  present  condition  of  the 
station  at  Cambridge.  It  is  on  one  side 
of  a  siding,  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
a-mile,  into  which  the  trains  of  four 
separate  Bailway  Companies,  who  have 
running  powers,  are  taken.  The  Great 
Eastern  Eailway  Company  have  long 
contemplated,  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  to  the  passengers  and  the  in- 
convenience to  the  travelling  public 
generally,  the  necessity  of  remodelling 
the  station.  Hitherto,  for  financial  and 
other  reasons,  they  have  been  unable  to 
do  BO ;  but  now  the  financial  position  of 
the  Company  has  greatly  improved,  and 
they  believe  that  they  are  able  to  make 
these  improvements  on  a  proper  and  ade- 
quate scale.  They  have  presented  this  Bill 
with  that  object.  They  instructed  their 
engineer  to  prepare  plans,  and,  in  doing 
so,  they  requested  him,  if  possible,  to 
avoid  passing  over  Coldham  Common ; 
but,  after  giving  the  matter  every  con- 
sideration, the  engineer  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  this.  It  was 
neoessaiy  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  through  traffic,  as  well  as  for  the 
local  wants  of  Cambridge,  to  take  in 
this  bit  of  Coldham  Common  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says — ''Why  not  stop 
short  of  Coldham  Common?''  The 
reason  is  that  if  the  line  were  to  turn 
off  short  of  Coldham  Common,  it  would 
pass  on  a  level  crossing  through  the 
proposed  new  goods  siding  of  the 
Great  £astem  Eailway,  and  would, 
consequently,  be  attended  with  great 
danger,  not  only  to  the  lives  of  the 
railway  emplojfh,  but  of  the  travelling 
public.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  ever 
sanction  such  a  railway  scheme.  It 
would  certainly  be  quite  contrary  to  any- 
thing they  have  heretofore  sanctioned. 
The  Company  believe  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely  essential  to  go  through  Coldham 
Oominon  in  order  to  make  the  great 


improvements  proposed  at  Cambridge 
Station.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  Commons  at  Tooting,  Wandsworth, 
and  Barnes,  by  allowing  them  to  be 
intersected  by  railways;  but  I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  this  ques« 
tion — how  many  people  do  you  find 
upon  Tooting,  Wandsworth,  and  Barnes 
Commons  when  you  go  there  ?  It  is  a 
place  of  resort  for  hundreds  of  human 
oeings  every  hour  of  the  day ;  but  if  you 
go  to  Coldham  Common  you  will  find 
nothing  there  but  skylarks  and  a  few 
head  of  cattle.  Coldham  Common  is 
not  used  by  the  people  of  Cambridge 
for  the  purpose  of  recreation.  There 
are  other  Commons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cambridge  closer  to  the  town, 
and  are  much  used ;  but  Coldham  Com- 
mon, from  its  peculiar  position,  is  not 
used  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  at  all, 
and  there  are  very  few  people  to  be 
found  upon  it  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
used  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  for 
playing  the  game  of  golf  and  for  rifle 
practice,  for  which  ample  accommoda- 
tion will  be  afforded  under  the  proposed 
changes.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  matter,  however,  is  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Engineer  of  the  Bailway 
Company,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  connection  with  Cam- 
bridge Station  without  taking  these 
three  acres  of  ground,  in  substitution 
for  which  the  Company  give  three  acres 
elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  trust  the  House  will  reject  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
RjLiEBs)  (Cambridge  University):  It 
is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  rise  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion,  or  to  depart 
from  the  usual  practice  of  refraining 
from  entering  into  questions  which  have 
already  been  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee  upstairs.  I  listened  with 
great  interest  and  attention  to  the  state- 
ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Hanbury),  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  upon  this  Bill,  which 
satisfied  me  that,  at  all  events,  the 
matter  received  very  attentive  considera* 
tion.  I  must  also  say  that  I  do  not  go 
the  whole  length  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Shaw  Lafevre)  in  his 
general  opposition  to  all  schemes  for 
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dealiog  with  commons.     I  think  that 
every  one  of  these  cases  is  worth  being 
heard  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  it  is  a 
mistaken  policy  to  meet  with  unscrupu- 
lous opposition  every  scheme  which  may 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  utilizing 
common  land,  whether  for  a  railway,  or 
any  other  purpose.    But  this  case,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  is  a  very  flagrant  case  on 
the  part  of  a  Eailway  Company  to  wrest 
a  portion  of  a  common  from  the  public. 
There  is  a  large  and  growing  population 
in  that  part  of  the   borough  of  Cam- 
bridge contiguous  to  the  Common  now 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with.    We  have 
Deen  told  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Preston  that  there  are  other 
commons  in  Cambridge.    That  is  quite 
true ;  but,  has  as  been  pointed  out  al- 
ready in  itiQ  course  oC  this  debate,  such 
commons  are  not  convenient    for  the 
poorer  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
pasturage,  and  as  to  there  being  other 
open  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
borough  of  Cambridge,  it  might  just  as 
well  be  said  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  run  a  railway  through  Hyde  Park 
because  there  is  an  open  space  in  Berke- 
ley Square.   This  Common  is  one  which 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  represent  a  population  of 
between  40,000  and  50,000,  have  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  retain  in 
its  present  state.    It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  Common,  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  skylarks  and  the  grazing  of 
cattle,  at  present  is  used  as  a  rifle  ground 
for  the  Volunteers ;  and  it  has  further 
been  pointed  out  that  it  is  used  by  a  golf 
club,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Uni- 
versily.    I  have  no  wish  to  ask  for  the 
members  of  the  University  any  other 
advantages  or  facilities  for  recreation 
than  would  be  accorded  to  the  general 
body  of  the  public ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  because  they  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  University  that  should  be 
any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  lis- 
tened to.    On  the  whole,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Great  Eastern  Eail- 
way Company  will  be  able  to  find  some 
other  way  of  approaching  their  railway 
station  at  Cambridge,  and  if  this  part 
of  their  scheme  is  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee, I  have  no  doubt  that  their  engi- 
neer will  find  some  other  way  of  im- 
proving the  station  without  trespassing 
upon  Ooldham   Common.    I  have  no 
doubt   that  when  the   Company  come 
back  to  Parliament  in  a  future  Session 
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they  will  have  found  some  method  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty.  I  speak  with 
all  due  deference,  because  I  certainly  do 
not  share  the  pronounced  views  of  the 
Commons  Preservatiou  Society;  but  I 
never  remember  a  stronger  case  than 
the  present  for  resisting  the  attempt  of 
a  great  Bailway  Company  to  deprive 
the  public  of  an  important  part  of  one 
of  their  recreation  grounds,  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  employed  for 
valuable  public  purposes. 

Mb.  T.  BLAKE  (Gloucester,  Forest 
of  Dean):  As  a  Member  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  whom  this  Bill  was  re- 
ferred, I  can  corroborate  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  Hanbuxy),  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  Common.  I  may  say,  for 
myself  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Committee,  that  we  endeavoured  most 
strongly  to  ascertain  whether  the  pro- 
posed idterations  and  improvements  at 
Cambridge  Station  could  be  carried  out 
without  touching  this  Common.  The 
evidence  of  the  engineer  was  that  he 
had  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid 
touching  Coldham  Common,  but  had 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  in 
view  of  the  improvement  of  the  station 
accommodation,  and  at  present  no  train 
can  come  in  from  the  Newmarket  line 
without  danger.  At  present  an  ex- 
perienced official,  distiug^shed  by  a 
badge  worn  on  his  arm,  called  a  ''pilot," 
has  to  be  sent  out  to  meet  every  train 
and  to  bring  it  into  the  station.  The 
Great  Eastern  Company  now  propose  to 
construct  a  double  section,  with  docks 
for  the  various  trains,  and  to  lay  down 
a  number  of  other  Hnes.  The  Board 
of  Trade  will  not  sanction  trains 
running  across  these  lines,  and  the  only 
way  to  avoid  danger  to  the  traffic  is 
to  take  this  portion  of  Coldham  Com- 
mon. The  station  is  now  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  long,  and  any  person  coming  in 
from  Norwich  is  required  to  walk  that 
distance;  whereas,  if  the  scheme  now 
before  the  House  is  passed,  the  Com- 
pany propose  to  run  all  trains  properly 
mto  tne  station.  On  Tuesday  week  I 
went  down  to  Cambridge  specially  to 
inspect  this  Common.  It  was  a  very  fine 
day,  and  I  went  down  to  the  Common, 
which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 
the  central  Post  Office  in  the  town.  I 
found  that  the  only  persons  on  the  com- 
mon were  two  lads,  whereas  all  the  other 
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commons  and  open  spaces  were,  at  the 
same  time,  being  used  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  of  aJl  ages.  I  was 
told  that  the  Common  is  chiefly  used 
for  grazing  cattle,  and  that  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  200  or  300  head  of  cattle 
upon  it.  The  Company  propose,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  Oom* 
mon,  to  give  an  equal  number  of  acres 
dose  adjacent  to  the  Common,  and  with 
reference  to  the  rifle  range,  I  cannot  see 
that  there  would  be  any  difficulty,  or 
that  the  Volunteers  would  be  in  any 
degree  injured,  if  it  were  slewed  round 
as  suggested,  or  otherwise  altered,  as 
the  BUI  proposes.  The  Bill  in  no  waj 
seriously  interferes  with  the  rifle  range. 
In  the  interests  of  the  public,  generaUy, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
in  particular,  the  Committee  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  of  g^at  convenience  to  the  town 
of  Cambridge  if  these  works  were 
carried  out,  and  that  there  would 
be  very  little  injury  to  the  Common, 
seeing  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  go  further  into  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Committee  to  pass  the  Bill. 
Our  inquiry  extended  over  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  and  we  took  more  than  500 
pages  of  evidence.  We  were  most  patient 
m  hearing  all  the  evidence  that  could 
be  submitted  to  us ;  we  heard  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  came  to  a  right  and  proper  condu- 
sion. 

Mb.  p.  M'DONALD  (SUgo,  N.) :  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  what  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  are  in  connection  with  this  Bill.  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  four 
Members  to  whom  this  Bill  was  re- 
ferred ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  will  ex- 
press my  full  and  entire  concurrence  in 
all  that  has  been  stated  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Preston 
(Mr.  Hanbury),  who  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  He  has  stated — and  his 
statement  has  been  confirmed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down, 
that  we  gave  to  this  Bill  the  fullest  con- 
sideration. We  sat  for  three  whole 
weeks,  for  five  days  in  each  week,  con- 
sidering all  the  bearings  of  the  case. 
We  took  into  our  careful  consideration 
every  point  relating  to  the  Bill  that  was 
submitted  to  us  ei&er  by  the  promoters 
or  the  opponents ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  inform  the  House  that  we 
were  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  to 


which  we  arrived.  The  question  that 
has  been  raised  as  regards  Coldham 
Common  is  one  that  has  not,  I  believOi 
been  fairly  put  before  the  House.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  robbing  the  public,  or 
depriving  them  of  their  right  to  an  open 
space.  If  it  were  so,  I  should  have 
been  one  of  the  last  to  support  any 
scheme  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I 
should  have  entered  my  strongest  and 
most  strenuous  protest  in  opposition  to 
it.  But  the  matter  was  one  of  an  en- 
tirely dififerent  kind,  and  related  solely 
to  the  accommodation  and  convenience 
of  the  public.  The  present  railway  re- 
quirements at  Cambridge  are  such  that 
the  existingstation  accommodation  is  alto- 
gether insufficient.  I  went  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  thecase.  I  had  no  interest 
in  the  Bill  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
Being  an  Irish  Member,  I  was  able  to 
look  upon  the  question  from  a  purely 
conscientious  or  public  point  of  view, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  entirely 
concurred  with  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  Chairman  and  other  Members  of  the 
Committee  arrived.  The  railway  ac- 
commodation at  Cambridge  is  totally 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  that 
town.  There  is  only  one  siding,  and 
consequently  it  is  not  only  exceedingly 
inconvenient,  but  very  often  dangerous, 
to  the  general  public  to  carry  on  the 
traffic.  It  is  most  desirable  that  an 
extension  of  the  station  arrangements 
should  be  made.  The  engineer  of  the 
Gbreat  Eastern  Company  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  tried  every 
possible  means  of  finding  a  suitable  ex- 
tension, but  was  unable  to  find  any 
without  going  through  this  Common. 
As  regards  the  Common  itself,  I  have 
already  said  that  I  should  be  opposed 
to  any  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
encroachment,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an 
equivalent  provided.  An  equal  extent 
of  land  adjoining  the  Common  is  to  be 
added  to  the  Common  in  substitution 
for  that  which  is  taken  away  by  the 
railway,  consequently,  there  is  no  de- 
privation; and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  consider  that  the 
public  have  any  reason  to  complain.  In 
my  opinion,  the  opposition  which  has 
been  raised  to  this  part  of  the  Bill 
is  merely  drawing  a  red  herring  across 
the  track.  To  talk  of  the  public 
interest  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Common,  as  compared  with 
the    necessity    for    making    adequate 
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provision  for  the  requirements  of  the 
travelling  public,  is  absurd.  I  believe 
the  only  object  with  which  such  remarks 
have  been  made  has  been  to  put  my 
hon.  Friends  who  sit  on  these  Benches 
in  a  position  which  may  induce  them  to 
arrive  at  an  erroneous  conclusion.  If 
there  was  any  intention  to  deprive  the 
publio  of  their  rights,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  object ;  but  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  I  shall  support  it  and  vote  against 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BEYOE  (Aberdeen,  8.) :  I  only 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  saying  one  word 
on  this  subject  as  an  eye  witness.  Two 
years  ago  this  Common  was  threatened 
by  another  Bailway  Company,  and 
being  shortly  afterwards  in  Cambridge, 
I  visited  and  examined  Coldham  Com- 
mon. I  found  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  town  of 
Cambridge,  it  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  houses  and  town.  I  have 
a  map  in  my  hand  which  shows  how 
the  town  has  extended  towards  the  Com- 
mon. This  is  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  growing  parts  of  the  town,  and  the 
the  Common  will  soon  be  bordered  by 
houses.  Under  these  circumstances,  1 
hope  the  House  will  consent  to  refer  the 
Bill  back  to  the  Committee.  Everyone 
who  has  taken  part  in  discussions  of  this 
kind  knows  that  whenever  an  engineer 
wants  to  obtain  possession  of  a  particular 
piece  of  ground,  whether  it  is  common 
land  or  otherwise,  he  always  protests 
that  there  is  no  other  wav  of  carrying 
out  the  work ;  but  when  that  ground  is 
refused  his  ideas  undergo  a  change, 
and  he  discovers  some  other  expedient. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  101 ;  Noes 
237  :  Majority  136.— (Div.  list,  No.  97.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
*  re-committed  to  the  former  Committee 
with  respect  to  all  the  Clauses  relating 
to  Coldham  Common '  be  there  added.'' 

The  PEE8IDENT  of  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOABD  (Mr.  Bitohib) 
(Tower  Hamlets,  St.  George's) :  I  ask 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  be 
allowed  to  interpose  only  for  a  few 
moments.  I  thiuK  my  intervention  may 
have  the  effect  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
House.  There  are  some  Amendments 
on  the  Paper  in  the  names  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South^East  Essex  (Major 
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Basch),  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
West  Ham  (Major  Banes),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  North- West  Ham  (Mr. 
Forrest  Fulton),  in  reference  to  the 
market  rights  proposed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  Bill  upon  the  Gbeat  Eastern  Bail- 
way  Company.  I  imagine  that  if  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House  is  carried, 
those  hon.  Members  will  be  unable  to 
move  their  Amendments ;  and,  there- 
fore, what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  ask  the 
House  to  assent  to  an  Amendment  to 
the  Motion,  which,  I  think,  will,  in  all 
probability,  secure  the  object  these  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  in  view.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Amendments  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  put  down;  but  I  do 
agree  in  the  object  which,  as  I  take  it, 
they  desire  to  secure.  This  Bill  confers 
upon  the  Bailway  Company  certain 
market  rights — the  power  of  levying 
certain  market  rates  and  tolls  in  con- 
nection with  the  markets  both  at  Strat- 
ford and  Bishopsgate.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  indeed  if  the  House  were  to  put 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  conferring 
these  powers  on  the  Bailway  Company, 
or  that  anything  should  be  done  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  closing  the 
market  at  Stratford.  It  has  been  open 
now  for  some  years,  and  it  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict. When  the  question  came  before 
the  House  the  other  day  in  reference  to 
the  market  rights  and  tolls,  we  discussed 
the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  market 
rights  being  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
authority  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
any  private  person.  I  stated  then,  what 
I  state  now,  that  while  the  market 
rights  are  held  exclusively,  they  should 
be  held,  not  by  private  persons,  but  by 
the  publio  authority.  As  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  market  rights  proposed  to  be 
oonfeired  by  this  Bill,  they  form  part  of 
the  question  which  ^e  House,  a  short 
time  ago,  referred  to  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission. The  Bill  proposes  to  confer 
them  upon  the  Bailway  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Corporation  of  West 
Ham,  or  of  any  other  public  body  what- 
ever, and  in  order  to  prevent  any  claim 
for  vested  rights  from  being  set  up  here- 
after in  favour  of  the  Company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  I  propose 
to  asK  the  House  to  consent  to  a  further 
reference  to  the  Select  Committee,  so 
that  they  majr  be  instructed  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  provisions  which  will  lay  down 
distinctly  that  in  the  event  of  a  market 
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authority  bein^  set  up,  either  in  the  one 
place  or  the  other,  and  being  desirous  of 
pnrchasinf^  either  of  these  markets,  the 
Bailwaj  Company  shall  have  no  power 
whatever  to  ask  for  compensation  for 
the  rights  conferred  by  this  Bill.  What, 
therefore,  I  propose  is  to  add  to  the 
Amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
House  these  words — 

"  And  in  order  to  consider  Clanses  to  provide 
that  in  the  event  of  a  public  authority  being 
appointed  a  market  authority  for  the  district  in 
which  the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and 
being  empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets, 
no  compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  gpranted  in  this  Bill  shall  bo  payable  to 
the  Bail  way  Company." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment — 

To  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  words,  '<  And 
in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  provide  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  public  authority  being  appointed 
the  market  authority  for  the  district  in  which 
the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and  being 
empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets,  no 
compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
chai^pes  granted  under  the  Bill  shall  be  pajrable 
to  the  Bailway  Company." — {Mr,  Ritenie.) 

Question  proposed,  *' That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  BEADLATJOH  (Northampton^ : 
I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  unduly  in  a  matter  of  Frivate 
Business,  and  I  am  yery  much  indebted 
to  the  Government  for  taking  the  action 
they  have,  which  is  certainly  an  afi&rma- 
tion,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  House  the  other  evening 
— if  not  in  words,  certainly  in  spirit. 
But  there  were  one  or  two  words  which 
fell  from  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
which  seem  to  me  to  go  a  little  further 
than  the  Amendment  he  suggests.  I 
maintain  that  market  rights,  if  given  to 
anybody  at  all,  with  power  to  make  regu- 
lations and  levy  toUs,  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  a  Bailway  Company  who  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  carriage  to  the  place 
where  the  market  is  held.  By  giving 
them  these  powers,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  making  it  an  altogether  exclusive 
market,  and  this  difficulty  is  hardly  met 
by  the  Amendment,  which  is  very  fair 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  Amendment 
meets  one  phase  of  what  the  House  has 
affirmed ;  but  the  doctrine  was  also 
affirmed  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  House  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  sending  of  produce  from 
any  place  to  where  the  market  is 
held.  As  I  imderstand  the  HarketOlauses 


of  this  Bill  they  will  have  an  opposite 
effect.  The  interest  of  a  Bailway  Com- 
pany is  to  have  as  large  a  tonnage  rate 
as  possible  for  long  distances,  and  not 
to  develop  the  interest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It,  therefore,  requires  some 
other  words  in  the  Amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  that  which, 
at  the  present  moment,  it  is  possible  for 
the  Bailway  Company  to  destroy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Bailway  Companies  do 
destroy  districts  close  at  hand  by  charging 
through  rates  at  a  very  low  price,  x'er- 
hapd  tlie  House  will  forgive  me  if  I 
mention  an  instance  of  this  to  show  how 
the  interests  of  different  constituencies 
may  be  affected.  Some  time  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Cornwall,  and  I  was  told 
that  a  Bedruth  gentleman,  who  had  a 
great  admiration  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Camborne  Division  of  Cornwall 
(Mr.  Conybeare),  desired  to  supply  the 
constituents  of  that  hon.  Gentleman 
with  a  drinking  mug  ornamented  with 
the  likeness  of  the  hon.  Member.  [A 
laugh.']  If  I  am  wrong,  perhaps  the 
hon.  Member  will  correct  me;  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  my  facts.  The 
gentleman  I  refer  to  had  the  likeness 
admirably  executed  in  Staffordshire,  but 
the  work  itself  was  done  in  Germany, 
because  the  Bailway  Companies  brought 
the  stuff — I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
likeness  —  cheaper  from  Germany  to 
Camborne  at  such  a  low  rate  that  it  was 
cheaper  than  it  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  brought  from  Staffordshire, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  people 
of  Staffordshire  were  robbed  of  the  em- 
ployment they  would  otherwise]  have 
had  but  for  the  unfair  handicapping 
of  the  Bailway  Companies.  I  would, 
therefore,  ask  the  Government  to  affirm 
both  of  the  principles  which  I  under- 
stood the  House  to  adopt.  I  desire  to 
thank  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
who  examined  the  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
for  the  valuable  overhauling  which  they 
gave  to  the  charter  rights  as  they  stood. 
I  only  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  go  further  and  prevent  the  Bail- 
way  Companies  from  giving  undue  pre- 
ference to  produce  brought  from  long 
distances,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
trade  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
the  markets  are  situated. 

Mb.  FOBBEST  FULTON  (West 
Ham,  N.) :  Sir,  I  think  I  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the 
right  hon.  G^tleman  the  President  of 
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the  Local  Goyemment  Board.  Without 
the  slightest  Notice  to  me,  representing, 
as  I  do,  a  borough  which  is  most  inte- 
rested in  this  matter,  and  without,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  smallest  intimation  to  my 
hon.  Friend  who  represents  the  other 
Division  of  the  borough  of  West  Ham 
(Major  Banes),  in  this  House,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  at  a  quarter  past  6  this 
afternoon,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  tne  Local  Government 
Board  presents  an  entirely  new  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
protects  himself  by  the  observation  that, 
forsooth,  it  was  through  indifference 
that  we  have  not  proceeded  with  the 
Motions  which  stand  in  our  name  on  the 
Paper.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
applied  his  mind  to  the  other  Motions  on 
the  Paper,  he  would  have  seen  that  we 
have  not  proceeded  with  those  Motions 
advisedly  and  properly,  because  it  had 
been  intimated  to  us  through  a  high 
authority  of  this  House  that  as  this  is 
an  Omnibus  Bill  it  was  undesirable  and 
even  would  be  unfair  to  move  that  the 
Bill  should  be  considered  on  this  day  six 
months.  Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  that 
intimation,  we  placed  further  Notices  on 
the  Paper,  confining  our  opposition  ex- 
clusively to  that  part  of  the  Bill  to  which 
alone  we  desire  to  offer  opposition — 
namely,  the  Market  Glauses.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  refer  to  the 
Notices  of  Motion,  he  will  find  a  Notice 
set  down  as  No.  5,  in  my  name ;  but,  of 
course,  I  could  not  bring  it  on  until  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge had  been  disposed  of.  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  course  I  propose  to  take 
in  regard  to  the  Notice  which  stands  in 
my  name.  I  have  not  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  the  Notice  from 
the  Paper.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  in- 
volves a  question  of  thegreatest  pos- 
sible importance.  If  this  House  is  going 
to  pass  the  Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stands,  it  will  absolutely  stultify  the 
decision  at  which  it  arrived  the  other 
day  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  when 
the  Gt)vemment  consented  to  grant  a 
Boyal  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  whole  question  of 
market  rights  and  tolls.  By  the  Bill 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  upon  the  Great 
flastem  Eailway  Company  statutory 
market  rights  and  tolls  in  the  borough 
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of  West  Ham,  which,  above  all  others, 
a  Bailway  Company  is  least  likely  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily.  I  know  that 
the  House  is  naturally  very  reluctant  to 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  Committee  whohave  thoroughly 
considered  the  matter;  but  when  the 
Bill  was  before  the  Committee  they  were 
not  aware  that  this  House  was  going  to 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
subject.  I  think,  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
ought  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  borough 
of  West  Ham,  and  I  certainly  have  some 
knowledge  of  what  that  opinion  is.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  borough  are  in 
favour  of  this  market.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment  that  if  these 
clauses  are  struck  out,  this  market  will 
cease  to  exist.  It  is  a  mere  ''bogey" 
on  the  part  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company.  They  have  no  intention  of 
discontinuing  this  market.  The  only 
reason  for  inserting  these  provisions  in 
the  Bill  is  that  the  Company  have  been 
involved  in  litigation  with  an  individual 
who  claims  to  haye  certain  market  rights, 
and  who  threatens  them  with  an  action 
unless  some  sort  of  protection  is  given 
him.  He  further  threatens  to  shut  up 
this  market,  as  he  has  already  succeeded 
in  shutting  up  Bishopsgate  Market. 

Mb.  SPEAKEB:  Order,  order!  I 
must  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  the  whole  subject-matter  of 
this  Bill  is  not  before  the  House.  The 
specific  point  is  the  question  of  the  re- 
committal of  the  Bill  in  respect  of  cer- 
tain proposed  clauses,  and  if  the  Bill  is 
re-committed,  it  will  necessarily  have  to 
come  down  to  the  House  again,  and  the 
hon.  Member  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  move,  when  the  Bill  re-appears  in  the 
House,  the  Motion  which  is  now  stand- 
ing in  his  name  on  the  Paper. 

Me.  FORREST  FULTON:  Of  course, 
if  that  is  so,  I  do  not  desire  to  trouble 
the  House  any  further.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
this  matter  forward  at  a  later  stage. 

Mb.  HANBURY:  As  a  Member 
of  the  Committee,  I  should  be  glad, 
and  I  think  my  Colleagues  on  that  Com- 
mittee will  be  glad,  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  me  Local  Government 
Board.  We  have  already  made  provi- 
sion in  the  Bill  that  no  rights  which 
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are  conferred  upon  the  Company  should 
prevent  other  markets  from  being  made. 
The  rights  we  have  given  to  the  Railway 
Company  in  connection  with  this  market 
are  totally  difiPerent  from  those  which 
have  been  given  by  the  charter  granted 
to  Air.  Horner.     We  have  conferred  no 
rights  of  that  kind  whatever.     As  to  the 
suggestion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh), 
I  think  there  is  something  in  what  he 
says;  but  it  is  a  matter  which  is  also 
carefully  guarded  in  the  Bill.    But  then 
there  arises  a  further  point  which  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  people  who  live 
in  contiguity  to  those  markets — namely, 
that  they  should  have  facilities  afforded 
to  them  against  the  introduction  of  pro- 
duce from  a  distance.    I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  my  hon.   Friend,  for  this 
reason — one  of  the  main  points  which 
induced  us  to  give  these  powers  to  the 
Bailway  Company    for    establishing  a 
market  was  the  fact  that  London,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  perishables  upon  a  supply  which 
is  drawn  from  a  very  small  area  indeed ; 
and,  as  the  population  increases,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  get 
an  adequate  supply  from  this  small  dis- 
trict, and,  consequently,  the  prices  go  up. 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead,  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  this  House, 
gave  evidence  before  us,  and  he  repre- 
sented that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  a  supply  should  be  obtained 
from  longer  distances.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  farmers  at  a  distance,  who  are 
longing  to  bring  up  their  produce  to  the 
Metropolis,  but  who  find  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  they  can  get  proper  market 
accommodation ;    and,    on    the    other 
hand,    we    have    the    people    of    this 
part  of  London  looking  anxiously  for 
an    increased    supply.      We    consider 
it   deeirable  to    bring    the    two    into 
more  immediate  communication ;  and  if 
there  is  any  Bailway  Company  which 
ought  to  be  given  this  power,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Qreat  Eastern  Company, 
which  draws  its  supplies  from  a  purely 
agricultural   district,  which  has  its  ter- 
minus in  the  midbt  of  the  poorest  part  of 
London,  and  which  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  them  with  everything  they  can 
require.     Subject  to  these  observations, 
I  entirely  support  the  proposals  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  PICKEBSGILL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.) :  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two 
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upon  this  question,  because  one  of  the 
markets  it  is  proposed  to  establish  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  constituency 
I  represent.  I  only  desire  to  say  that  I 
am  opposed  as  strongly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bishopsgate  Market  as  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  for  West 
Ham  (Mr.  Forrest  Fulton)  is  to  the 
establishment  of  the  market  at  Stratford, 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not  disarm  the  opposition 
which  I  intend  to  offer  to  the  Bill. 

Major  BASCH  (Essex,  S.E.) :  With 
the  greatest  deference,  I  cannot  agree 
to  the  proposition  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  oppose  these 
clauses  in  the  interest  of  my  constitu- 
ents, the  farmers  and  market  gardeners 
of  Sputh-East  Essex.  If  these  provi- 
sions should  pass,  my  belief  is  that  the 
position  of  my  constituents  will  be  much 
worse  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  opposition  to  the  Bill, 
and  of  raising  that  question,  when  the 
Bill  comes  back  from  the  Committee. 

Major  BANES  (West  Ham,   S.):  I 
wish  to  endorse  what  has  been  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
West  Ham  (Mr.  Forrest  Fulton),  that  up 
to  this  moment  we  had  no  idea  this  pro- ' 
position  was  about  to  be  made  by  the 
right  hon.. Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.     I  had 
hoped  that  an  understanding  would  be 
come  to ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  West  Ham,  I  may  say  that  they 
have  done  all  they  possibly  could  to 
bring  about  an  understanding  with  the 
Bailway  Company  on  the  principle  enun- 
ciated by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
Local  Authorities  are  the  proper  persons 
to  exercise  these  rights  on  behalf  of  the 
public  ;  and,  having  reference  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  had  sanctioned  that  prin- 
ciple by  its  decision  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  on  Market  Bights,  I  had 
hoped  that  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind  might  have  been  come  to  without 
any  necessity  for  troubling  Parliament. 
On  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  West 
Ham,  I  must  say  that  we  have  great 
reason  for  opposing    this    market    on 
many  grounds.    In  justice  to  the  Cor- 
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poratioD,  I  can  show  that  they  aro  quite 
vnnnimous  in  the  feeling  they  entertain 
that  the  grant  of  these  market  rights  as 
tbey  at  present  stand  in  the  Bill  will  not 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  producer, 
but  to  the  general  public,  who  are 
the  consumers.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  it  is  possible  to  move 
that  an  Instruction  be  given  to  the 
Committee  to  leave  out  these  clauses  al- 
together ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  It  would  be  incom- 
petent for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  do  that  now.  The  lustruction  would 
require  Notice. 

Mr.  BURDETT-C0UTT8  (Westmin- 
ster) :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  ask  for  your  in- 
struction upon  a  similar  point.  We,  who 
are  opposing  this  Bill,  oppose  it  because 
we  believe  that  market  rights  should 
not  be  granted  to  a  Railway  Company, 
and  we  know  that  the  granting  of  these 
rights  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  will 
destroy  the  other  markets  and  give  the 
Company  a  monopoly  of  market  rights 
in  the  East  End.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
whether,  by  re- committing  the  Bill  to 
the  former  Committee,  with  a  reference 
to  the  clause  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  clauses 
conferring  market  rights  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  we  are  not 
in  some  sense  confirming  the  judgment 
of  this  House  in  favour  of  those  market 
rights?   [(^riMo/'^No!"] 

The  chairman  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
some  little  uncertainty  as  to  what  has 
happened,  and  what  is  going  to  happen. 
The  House  has  decided  to  re-oommit  the 
Bill  in  respect  of  particular  clauses.  The 
Bill  must,  therefore,  come  back  again 
from  the  Committee,  when  the  wholb 
question  of  the  Market  Clauses  can  be 
considered  by  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  proposes — 

"  In  the  event  of  a  publio  authority  being  ap« 
pointed  a  market  authority  for  the  district  in 
'which  the  proposed  markets  are  situated,  and 
being  empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets, 
no  compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  granted  in  this  Bill  shall  be  repayable 
to  the  Rulway  Company." 

That  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  by 
the  Committee,  and  to  be  determined  on 
its  merits.  When  the  Bill  comes  back 
the   whole   question    of    the    Market 
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Clauses  can  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Colonel  MAKINS  (Essex,  S.E.) :  I 
understand.  Sir,  from  your  ruling,  that 
it  is  not  competent  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  market  rights  generally  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  understand  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is,  in  substance,  that  if  a 
publio  authority  be  appointed  the  autho- 
rity in  connection  with  these  markets, 
such  authority  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
obtain  compensation  for  the  market 
tolls,  rates,  and  charges  granted  in  the 
Bill — that  the  acquirement  of  market 
property  shall  not  give  any  kind  of  right 
to  compensation  in  the  event  of  such 
market  tolls  or  rates  being  affected  by 
subsequent  lecrislation. 

Colonel  MAKINS  :  This  is  how  I 
understand  the  case  to  stand,  and  it  is 
the  way  in  which  we  believe  it  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  Bill.  In  order 
to  make  it  more  abundantly  certain 
we  have  acquiesced  in  this  reference 
to  the  Committee.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
in  defending  the  action  of  the  Company, 
by  giving  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
market,  seeing  that  the  question  will 
have  to  be  gone  into  again.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  ask  the  House  not 
to  allow  judgment  to  go  by  default,  be- 
cause we  are  not  able  now  to  state  our 
case  in  reply  to  the  observations  which 
have  fallen  from  the  hon.  Members  for 
West  Ham  (Mr.  Forrest  Fulton)  and 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh).  I  shall 
be  quite  prepared,  at  the  proper  time,  to 
justify  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  Bailway  Company* 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  re-committed  to  the 
former  Committee  with  respect  to  all  the  Clauses 
relating  to  Coldham  Common,  Cambridge,  and 
in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  provide  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  public  authority  being  appointed 
the  market  authority  for  the  districts  in  which 
the  proposed  markets  are  situated*  and  being 
empowered  to  acquire  existing  markets,  no 
compensation  for  the  market  tolls,  rates,  and 
charges  granted  under  the  Bill  shall  bo  payable 
to  the  Bailway  Company. 

SUTTON    DISTRICT   WATER   BILL 

{by  Order), 

OONSmBBATION. 

Order  for  Consideration  read. 

Mr.  CUBITT (Surrey.  Mid):  As  some 
of  the  clauses  it  is  intended  to  propose 
in  this  Bill  appear  on  the  Paper  to-day 
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for  the  first  time,  I  presame  that  the 
usual  coarse  will  be  followed  which  is 
taken  in  reference  to  opposed  Bills,  and 
that  the  consideration  will  be  postponed 
until  to-morrow. 

Consideration,   as  amended,   deferred 
till  To-morrow, 

Q  UESTIONS. 


ADMIRALTY-EXAMINATIONS  IN  SEA- 
MANSHIP OF  MIDSHIPMEN  FOB  RANK 
OF  LIEUTENANTS. 

Mb.  CEAIG-SELLAH  (Lanarkshire, 
Fartick)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Where,  and  by  whom,  the 
examinations  in  seamanship  of  Midship- 
men for  the  rank  of  Lieutenants  are 
conducted ;  what  is  the  system  pursued 
by  the  examiners  ;  and  what  steps  are 
taken  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates;  and,  whether,  look- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  "  class  "  awarded 
has  a  serious  efifect  upon  the  future 
careers  of  the  officers,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  Naval  Executive  Officers  (1885),  that 
the  seamanship  examination  should  be 
for  a  ''pass  "  certificate  only,  and  not 
for  a  "  class,"  as  at  present,  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  future  ? 

Thb  FIK8T  LOED  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  The 
seamanship  examinations  are  conducted 
by  three  Uaptains,  who  are  nominatad 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  each 
Station,  whenever  an  officer's  time  for 
examination  has  ariived.  There  is  a 
form  supplied  to  the  examining  officers 
detailing  the  various  points  for  exami- 
nation, and  showing  the  full  number  of 
marks  to  be  awarded  for  each  subject. 
This  form  is  universal  throughout  the 
Service,  and  the  examinations  are  every- 
where conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute 
uniformity  in  any  series  of  examina- 
tions; but  it  is  believed  that  the 
system  in  force  insures,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  even  results.  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee  on  the  education  of 
Naval  Executive  Officers  recommended 
a  "  pass  "  examination  in  seamanship ; 
but  they  did  not  propose  to  abolish  the 
"class"  examination  in  that  subject, 
but  merely  to  defer  it  till  a  later  period. 
An  experiment  was  tiied  for  some  years 
of  establishing  at  Portsmouth  one  set  of 


examining  officers  for  the  whole  Service  ; 
but  it  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  was  abandoned,  and  the  previous 
system  was  reverted  to,  and  is  now  in 
operation.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Committee  proposed  to  give  effect  to  their 
recommendation  concerning  the  seaman- 
ship examination  was  found  to  be  so  im- 
practicable that  it  has  not  been  adopted ; 
but  the  Admiralty  have  called  upon  the 
Admirals  in  command  of  the  Mediterra-' 
nean  and  Channel  Squadrons  to  report 
in  what  way,  in  their  opinion,  the  pre- 
sent examination  may  be  improved  upon, 
and  their  Reports,  when  received,  will 
be  carefully  considered. 

BANKRUPTCY  — COSTS    OF    ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

Mr.  BBADLAUQH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  exceedingly  large  costs  and 
charges  often  incurred  in  the  administra- 
tion of  bankrupts' estates;  and,  whether 
the  Government  can  take  any  action  in 
the  matter  ? 

The  SECRETAEY  (Baron  Henky 
Db  WoBMs)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
The  cost  of  administration  of  bankrupts' 
estates,  as  shown  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
Reports  presented  to  Parliament,  has 
largely  decreased,  as  compared  with 
those  incurred  under  the  Act  of  1869 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  estates 
administered  by  Official  Receivers  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  excessive  costs 
are  still  incurred  recklessly,  and  with- 
out any  corresponding  benefit  to  credi- 
tors, in  some  cases  where  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  conducted  by  non- 
official  Trustees  and  Committees  of  In- 
spection appointed  by  the  creditors.  The 
control  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
over  the  costs  incurred  by  such  Trustees 
is  chiefly  limited  to  seeing  that' they 
have  been  legally  incurred,  and  securing 
that  the  creditors  are  furnished  with 
proper  information  on  the  subject.  The 
Official  Receiver  is  precluded  by  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  from  acting  as  Trustee 
under  adjudications  where  the  assets 
exceed  £300;  but  the  desirability  of 
taking  steps  for  the  modification  of  this 
provision  is  under  consideration.  The 
Government  are  not,  however,  prepared 
to  take  any  action  which  would  interfere 
with  the  power  of  creditors  to  appoint  a 
non-official  Trustee  where  they  deem  it 
advisable  to  do  so. 

I  2 
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rOST  OFFICE  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES) 
"OFFICIAL  PAID"  LETTERS  — RE- 
DIRECTION. 

Mr.  BEA.DLA.UGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Poet  master  General,  Whether 
letters  stamped  **  official  paid "  are 
exempted  from  all  charge  for  re-direc- 
tion; whether  letters  stamped  ''paid" 
are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  charge  for 
re-direction;  whether  many  letters  and 
packets,  sent  out  by  and  for  the  Imperial 
Institute,  have  been  re-directed  and  de- 
livered without  charge  for  such  re-direc- 
tion ;  and,  whether  he  can  now  state  the 
date  at  which  the  quarterly  account  was 
opened  for  the  Imperial  Institute  with 
the  Post  Office ;  how  much  appears  to 
the  debit  of  the  account ;  and  how  much 
has  been  actually  paid  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
answer  to  the  first  and  second  para- 
graphs of  thehon.  Member's  Question  is 
in  the  affirmative.  The  paying  account 
for  the  Imperial  Institute  was  only 
opened  on  the  31st  of  January  last,  so 
that  the  first  quarter  has  not  yet  expired ; 
but  the  account  will  be  rendered  as  soon 
as  the  month  expires,  and  payment  will 
be  demanded.  There  have  been  cases 
of  re  direction  of  letters  within  the  same 
delivery  which,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
correspondence,  require  no  extra^  fee, 
and  no  cases  have  yet  come  to  notice  of 
re-directions  to  addresses  beyond  the 
free  delivery.  A  careful  check  on  the 
postage  will  be  kept,  and  a  special  and 
distinct  stamp  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
present  one,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  object  in  view. 

ADMIRALTY— THE  "PRIMROSE  BALL" 
AT  VENTNOR— THE  COASTGUARD. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
(for  Mr.  Labouchebe)  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  (as  stated  in  a  local  newspaper) 
that,  at  a  ball  at  Yentnor  last  Thursday, 
called  the  Primrose  Ball, 

"Thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Coastguard, 
who  are  always  ready  to  help  in  these  festive 
arrangements,  the  display  of  hunting  was 
pretty  in  the  extreme ;  " 

and,  whether  Coastguards  are  permitted 
to  take  an  active  part  in  hanging  halls 
with  flag^  (some  of  which  probaoly  are 
public  property)  on  the  occasion  of 
Primrose  festivities  ? 


Thr  FIRST  LORD  (Lord  Gborob 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  Any 
help  in  hanging  flags  that  was  rendered 
by  the  Coastguardmen  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Primrose  Ball  at  Yentnor  was  un- 
connected with  their  public  duties,  and 
done  in  the  time  at  the  men's  disposal. 
The  Coastguard  not  infrequently  assist 
in  the  decorations  for  local  festivities, 
and  I  am  glad  that  they  should  do  so. 
None  of  the  flags  used  were  public  pro- 
perty. 

WAR   OFFICE-PROMOTIONS   IN   THE 
ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
(for  Mr.  Labouchere)  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that,  by  a  Royal 
Warrant  of  22nd  January,  1887,  a 
Corporal  of  the  Royal  Engineers  has 
been  promoted  to  Company  Sergeant 
Major,  over  the  heads  of  Sergeants  of 
many  years  standing,  and  also  that 
junior  Sergeants  have  been  promoted  to 
Company  Sergeant  Major  over  senior 
Sergeants;  and,  whether  it  is  intended 
to  reinstate  in  their  former  position  of 
seniority  those  Sergeants  who  have  been 
superseded  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  My  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member  is 
"  Yes ; "  and  to  the  second,  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  reinstate  these  Sergeants. 
The  Warrant  to  which  he  refers  has 
simply  extended  to  the  Royal  Engineers 
provisions  which  have  been  in  force  for 
the  other  arms  since  1882.  It  applies 
only  to  Volunteer  Instructors. 

PARLIAMENT— "  OFFICES  OF  PROFIT 
UNDER  THE  CROWN  "-DISQUALIFI- 
CATIONS UNDER   TUE   6th   ANNE. 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wol- 
verhampton,  E.)  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  Admiralty,  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  have  not  been  qualified  to  sit  in 
Parliament  by  special  legislation  de- 
claring them  ''  capable  of  being  elected 
and  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons ; "  and,  whether  there  is  any 
instance,  since  the  Statute  of  6  Anney  of 
the  creation  of  im  Office  tenable  by  a 
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Member  of  Parliament,  except  under 
the  aathoritj  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  on  the  creation  of  such  Office  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
BiOHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
To  answer  the  Question  fully  would  re- 
quire a  treatise.  The  Offices  mentioned 
in  the  first  part  of  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man's  Question  are  all  Offices  of  profit, 
and  the  Statutes  referred  to  were  passed 
to  enable  the  holders  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding  that  they  held 
Offices  of  profit.  The  Secretaries  to  the 
Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  and  two  of 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  did  not  re- 
ceive their  qualification  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment by  special  legislation;  but  were 
by  express  proviso  excluded  from  the 
general  words  of  the  Statute  15  Geo^  II., 
c.  22,  which  might  otherwise  have  dis- 
qualified them ;  while  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  being  holders  of  new 
Offices  of  profit,  were  by  the  Statutes 
creating  those  Offices  enabled  to  sit  in 
Parliament.  The  right  of  the  Crown  to 
create  new  Ministerial  Offices — not  being 
Offices  of  profit — is  undoubted,  and  is 
stated  in  books  of  the  highest  authority, 
to  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  refer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  the  only 
limitation  on  such  right  is  that  such 
new  Offices  shall  be  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  or  prejudicial  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  instances  of  the  creation  of  an 
Office  tenable  by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment without  Statute  are  not  common  ; 
because,  as  a  rule,  profit  is  attached  to 
Offices.  But  there  are  cases  recorded, 
and  I  may  call  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Middleton,  in  the  year  1717. 

Mr.  HENEY  H.  FOWLER :  What 
was  the  Office  held  by  Lord  Middleton  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  It  was 
that  of  Lord  Justice  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.):  Would 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  have 
any  objection  to  making  a  public  re- 
ference to  one  or  two  of  the  works  of 
authority  which  he  mentioned  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER;  ChiUy'a 
Prerogatives  of  the  Croton^  which  is  a  book 
of  the  highest  authority,  40  or  50  years 
old ;  and  ComyrCe  Digest,  which  the 
House  will  recognize  as  being  of  high 
authority.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  this 
opinion  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  re- 
cognized traditions  of  the  last  100  years, 


and  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
asked,  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man aware  that  the  additional  Under 
Secretaries  appointed  during  the  past  20 
years  were  appointed  under  a  special 
Statute  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  said,  he 
was  quite  aware  of  it,  and  he  thought 
he  had  so  stated. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian) :  The  question  being  one 
of  great  interest,  will  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  a  supplemental 
answer,  give  us  now,  or  at  a  convenient 
time,  a  Return  of  the  instances  in  which 
this  power  has  been  exercised  since  the 
case  of  Lord  Middleton — Lord  Middle- 
ton  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  said,  he 
was  sorry  he  could  not  oblige  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  present  moment. 
He  was  willing  to  give  all  the  informa-^ 
tion  possible ;  but  he  could  not  answer 
that  offhand.  [Mr.  Gladstone:  At  a 
future  day?]  xes.  There  certainly 
was  an  instance  either  of  a  Queen's 
Counsel  or  a  Queen's  Serjeant  who, 
being  appointed  to  that  Office,  which 
was  newly  created  for  him,  did  not 
vacate  his  seat,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  in  his  patent  the  fact  that  he  should 
have  neither  fee  nor  reward.  He  wished 
to  make  himself  quite  clear.  There 
was  no  distinction  between  an  Office  of 
profit  and  a  place  of  profit.  It  had  been 
throughout  recognized  that  in  order  to 
create  disqualification  it  must  be  an 
Office  of  profit  or  a  place  of  profit ;  and 
the  view  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  a  place  of  profit  and  an  Office 
of  profit  had  been,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
invariably  recognized  by  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  successive  Governments. 

ROYAL   IRISH    CONSTABULART- CON- 
STABLE KENNEDY,  CO.  MONAGHAN. 

Mb.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  a  Constabulary 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  held  on  12th  May, 
1886,  at  Glasslough,  County  Monaghan, 
to  inquire  into  a  charge  made  against 
Constable  Kennedy  by  two  brothers, 
M*Gonnell,  for  using  party  expressions ; 
whether  six  respectable  witnesses,  one 
of  them  a  policeman,  swore  that  Ken- 
nedy never  used  the  alleged  expressions 
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whether,  of  the  three  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution,  one  has  had  to  leave  the 
country  for  an  assault,  while  another  was 
dismissed  from  Sir  John  Leslie's  employ- 
ment for  using  disloyal  expressions ;  what 
has  been  the  result  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry ;  and,  will  the  evidence  taken  at 
the  investigation  be  laid  before  the 
House? 

thb  paemamentary  under 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  statements  in  the  first  para- 
graph are  substantially  correct.  Three 
witnesses,  considered  reliable,  proved 
the  offence  against  the  policeman.  One 
of  those  witnesses  has  left  the  country  ; 
but  not  for  the  reason  stated.  The  con- 
stable was  fotfnd  guilty,  and  removed  to 
another  county. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
BBSOLUTIONS— THB  CARRIAGE  TAX 
—APPLICATION  TO  THE  METROPOLIS- 

Mr.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
In  what  way  will  the  Metropolitan  rate- 
payer be  relieved  by  the  proposed  grant 
m  aid  of  local  taxation  from  the  receipts 
of  the  Carriage  Tax,  as  there  is  no  Im- 
perial grant  in  aid  of  the  maintenance 
of  public  roads  within  the  area  com- 
prised in  the  Metropolis  Management 
Act,  1 855  ? 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Qosohkn)  (St.  George's 
Hanover  Square),  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
grant  made  was  simply  in  respect  of  the 
roads  that  came  under  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  roads  repaired  by  the  Justices 
as  main  roads.  There  were  very  few 
roads  of  this  kind  within  the  Metropoli- 
tan area,  although  there  were  some  that 
would  be  affected. 

I    BUSINESS  OF  THE   HOUSE— COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  BILL. 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether,  as  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regu- 
lation Bill  was  taken  after  a  quarter  be- 
fore Six  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  Idth 
April,  he  will  undertake  that  the  Motion 
to  go  into  Committee  shall  be  made  at 
Bucn  a  time  as  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  debate  upon  the  Bill  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE     (Mr.    Stuabt  -  Woktley  ) 
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(Sheffield,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said: 
Yes,  Sir;  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
undertake  that  the  facilities  for  discus- 
sion asked  for  by  the  hon.  Member  shall 
be  given. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fbhwiok  (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck), 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  stated  that, 
although  the  Bill  was  put  down  for 
Monday  next,  it  would  not  be  taken 
on  that  day. 


INDIA— THE  HINDOO   LAW   OF  MAR- 
RIAGE-INFANT  MARRIAGES. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Whether  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  called 
to  a  recent  case  in  India,  referred  to  in  a 
letter  signed  "  F.  M.  M.  "  in  The  Times 
of  the  21st  April ;  and,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  for 
the  future  the  enforcement  of  infant 
contracts  of  marriage  by  English  law, 
framed  for  entirely  different  conditions 
of  society  ? 

The  UNDEE  SEORETAET  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham)  : 
I  must  refer  to  an  answer  which  I  gave 
to  a  Question  on  this  subject  on  March 
18.  I  then  stated  that  as  the  case  might 
be  the  subject  of  appeal,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  legislation 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  be  premature.  The  case  is  now, 
I  believe,  under  appeal ;  and  while  the 
legal  proceedings  are  still  pending,  the 
Secretiary  of  State  adheres  to  the  opi- 
nion already  expressed. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS     (IRELAND)  — 

THE  OAPPOQUIN  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL,   WATERFORD. 

Mr.  PYNE  (Waterford,  W.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  the  Cappoquin 
Industrial  School  is  the  only  one  for  boys 
in  the  Ck>unty  or  Oity  of  Waterford ;  if 
the  school  is  certified  for  50  boys  only, 
although  it  has  accommodation  for  70 ; 
if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Oounty  and  City 
of  Waterford  have  over  200  children  in 
industrial  schools,  some  at  long  distances 
from  Waterford  from  want  of  accom- 
modation ;  and,  if,  under  those  circum- 
stances, he  will  reconsider  his  decision, 
and  give  a  grant  for  the  70  children  to 
the  Cappoquin  School  ? 
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Thb  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDEE 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kjno-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Gappoquin  School  is  certified 
only  for  the  accommodation  of  boys 
under  10  years  of  age,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  certificate  would  not  enable 
the  managers  to  receive  children  of  other 
classes.  I  am  unable  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty how  many  Waterford  children 
may  be  inmates  of  schools  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland ;  but  the  sum  presented  for 
by  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  City  and 
County,  if  the  allowance  is  2s,  per  head, 
would  make  the  number  174.  That 
number,  of  course,  includes  boys  over 
10,  and  g^ls  who  could  not  in  any  case 
be  accommodated  in  the  Gappoquin 
School.  I  regret  I  cannot  hold  out  any 
hope  of  an  enlai^ement  of  the  certificate 
in  this  case.  It  was  specially  considered 
a  few  months  ago  by  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach), 
who  was  mainly  influenced  in  his  deci- 
sion by  the  consideration  that  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  procuring  yacancies 
in  senior  schools  for  boys  who  have  to 
be  removed  from  junior  schools  like  that 
at  Gappoquin  on  reaching  the  age  of  10, 
and  that  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— COMMERCIAL 
TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

Mr,  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Cobden Treaty  with  France,  which  lapsed 
in  1882,  failed  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  France;  and,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment now  propose  to  again  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  renewal  of  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  that  country  for  a  fixed 
term? 

Thb  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fbbousson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  The  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  Treaty  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1860 
failed  owing  to  the  divergence  of  the 
views  of  the  two  Governments.  In  the 
main,  Her  Majesty's  Government  repre- 
sented the  desire  of  British  manufac- 
turers that  the  existing  duties  should  be 
lowered,  while  the  French  Customs 
authorities  desired  the  substitution  of 
specific  for  ad  valorem  duties.    The  pro- 


ceedings are  fully  stated  in  the  Oorre 
spondence  laid  before  Parliament  in 
1882  (Commercial  No.  9).  There  is  no 
reason  now  to  believe  that  any  good 
result  would  be  obtained  by  a  proposal 
on  our  part  to  renew  the  negotiations. 
The  public  sentiment  in  France  and  in 
the  French  Legislature  is  more  than 
ever  in  favour  of  fostering  native  indus- 
try and  protecting  home  trade.  Eng- 
land and  France  reciprocally  grant  to 
the  trade  of  each  other  under  their 
domestic  legislation  the  benefit  of  treat- 
ment as  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS— THE  DUTY  ON  TO- 
BACCO. 

Mb.  BROADHURST  (Nottingham, 
W.)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, If  he  can  now  inform  the  House 
whether  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
tobacco  will  take  immediate  effect,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  great  loss  to  the  work- 
people engaged  in  the  cigar -making 
trade  which  will  ensue  if  the  reduction 
does  not  take  effect  till  the  21st  May; 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  give  rebate 
on  all  tobacco  leaf  taken  out  of  bond 
between  now  and  the  21st  May? 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's. 
Hanover  Square)  :  I  see  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Question  refers  to  great  loss  to  the 
workpeople  in  the  cigar-making  trade 
which  will  result  if  the  reduction  of  duty 
does  not  take  place  till  the  21st  May.  I 
cannot  understand  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the 
change  of  duty,  why  any  cigar  manu- 
facturer having  tobacco  in  stock  should 
not  continue  to  carry  on  his  manufacture 
as  usual.  But  I  am  informed  that  a 
number  of  these  manufacturers  either 
have  discharged,  or  are  going  to  dis- 
charge, their  workpeople,  rather  than 
take  fresh  tobacco  out  of  bond  while  the 
higher  duty  is  still  in  force.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  many  manufac- 
turers would  adopt  so  harsh  a  course, 
especially  in  view  of  the  great  boon 
about  to  be  bestowed  upon  them,  as  to 
discharge  their  workpeople  rather  than 
continue  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  duty 
on  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
raw  material  necessary  to  keep  them 
employed  till  the  21st.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  easily  understand  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me,  in  so  serious  a  matter, 
and  one  affecting  so  many  interests,  to 
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change  the  day  originally  fixed  for  the 
reduction  of  duty.  But  I  am  eonsidering 
whether  bo  me  steps  may  not  be  taken  to 
put  a  etop  to  the  mischief  which  the 
hon.  Member's  Question  directly  con- 
templates, and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  means  may  be  found  to  prevent  the 
threatened  discharge  of  workpeople. 


THE    UNITED    STATES -THE    LIQUOR 

TRAFFIC. 

Mb.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  he  will  endeavour  to  obtain, 
through  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  separate  State  Govern- 
ments, Beports  showing  the  various 
methods  of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic 
adopted  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  and  their  effect,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  what  is  termed  the  ^*  high 
licence  "  system,  and  to  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  that  system  and  the  system  of 
total  prohibition  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Jambs  Fbrgusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  Inquiries  will  be  made 
of  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton whether  the  Returns  desired  by  the 
hon.  Member  can  be  readily  procured. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  promise  them, 
until  it  is  ascertained  whether  they 
would  entail  much  expense  and  special 
labour. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND) —  THE  GARNETHILL  AND 
HUTCHESON  SCHOOLS  IN  GLAS- 
GOW. - 

Mr.  CALDWELL  (Glasgow,  St.  Rol- 
lox)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether 
Garnethill  Public  School,  under  the 
Glasgow  School  Board,  situate  in  the 
North- Western  District  of  Glasgow,  has 
both  a  primary  and  a  separately  manned 
and  equipped  secondary  department; 
whether  Garnethill  Public  School,  in 
addition  to  possessing  the  advantages 
of  contributions  from  the  local  rates,  is 
placed  on  the  list  of  State-aided  schools 
and  is  in  receipt  of  Government  grant 
for  both  its  departments;  whether 
Hutcheson  Schools,  in  the  Southern 
District  of  Glasgow,  have  been  erected 
at  the  sole  expense  of  charity  funds  be- 
queathed for  the  poor,  and  are  man- 
aged and  maintained  under  a  scheme  of 
the  Educational  Endowment  Oommis- 
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sioners,  approved  of  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  cost  to  the  charity  funds  of 
several  thousand  pounds  annually,  over 
and  above  what  is  received  for  school 
fees;  whether  Hutcheson  Schools  have 
both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  depart- 
ment ;  and,  whether  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  will  place  Hutcheson 
Schools  on  the  list  of  State-aided  schools 
in  Scotland,  entitling  them  to  participate 
in  the  Government  grant  ? 

Thb  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Maodonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  While  a  higher 
class  public  school  is  defined  by  the 
Education  Act,  the  distinction  between 
a  primary  and  a  secondary  department 
is  not  defined  either  by  that  Act  or  by 
the  Scotch  Code ;  and  my  Lords  are  un- 
able, therefore,  to  say  whether  the 
organization  of  the  Garnethill  School 
corresponds  to  the  hon.  Member's  de- 
scription. The  instruction  in  respect  of 
which  the  school  has  been  inspected 
and  grants  paid  is  such  as  is  embraced 
by  the  Scotch  Code.  The  organization 
of  the  Hutcheson's  Schools,  and  any 
claims  which  these  schools  may  be  able 
to  make  to  participate  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant,  can  only  be  judged  by  their 
Lordships  when  the  managers  of  these 
schools  decide  to  prosecute  such  a  claim, 
and  when  the  necessary  particulars 
called  for  by  the  Department  in  connec- 
tion therewith  are  furnished. 

SCOTLAND— HOLIDAYS    FOR   THE 
AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION. 

Mb.  THORBURN  (Peebles  and  Sel- 
kirk) asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
take  steps  to  secure  certain  holidays  for 
the  agpricultural  population  in  Scotland, 
at  all  events  equivalent  in  number  to 
those  lost  to  them  by  the  abolition 
rapidly  taking  place  of  fast  days  and 
fair  days,  hitherto  held  as  non-working 
days  or  holidays  ? 

THELORDADVOCATE(Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Maodonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities):  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  pledge  itself  to  t&ke 
steps  to  secure  holidays  for  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Scotland.  Such 
matters  must  be  regulated  by  local 
requirements  and  circumstances,  and 
would  be  more  properly  dealt  with  by 
Local  Boards,  which  it  is  hoped  mar 
soon  be  established. 
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EGYPT— THE    MIXED  TRIBUNALS   AT 

ALEXANDRIA— REMOVAL  OF  A 

MEMBER. 

Mr.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AfTairs,  Whether  one 
of  the  Foreign  Members  of  the  Mixed 
Tribunals  at  Alexandria  has  been  lately 
reraoyed  froni  his  post ;  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  reason  for  his  remoyal,  and 
who  was  responsible  for  his  appoint- 
ment? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Febousson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  One  of  the  Foreign 
Members  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals  at 
Alexandria  has  lately  resigned,  but  is 
reported  to  have  withdrawn  bis  resigna- 
tion. Tlie  Foreign  Judges  in  Egypt  are 
appointed  by  the  Egyptian  Oovernment 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  belong. 

POST    OFFICE— TRUSTEE    SAVINGS' 

BANES. 

Mb.  BARTLEY  (Islington,  N.)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  no 
depositor  in  tbe  Trustee  Savings'  Banks 
can  insure  his  or  her  life,  or  buy  a  de- 
ferred annuity  in  the  Poet  Office,  unless 
he  or  she  either  first  closes  his  or  her 
Trustee  Savings'  Bank  account,  or  for- 
feits his  or  her  savings  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL(Mr. 
Raikbs)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
facts,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member,  are 
correct.  The  Savings'  Bank  Act,  1882, 
requires  a  person  who  wishes  to  insure 
or  purchase  an  annuity  through  the  Post 
Omce  to  open  an  account  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings'  Bank,  and  a  previous 
Act  prohibits  one  person  from  having  a 
direct  interest  in  more  than  one  Savings' 
Bank  account.  The  same  Act  of  1882 
applies,  however,  to  the  Trustee  Savings' 
Banks ;  and  therefore  a  depositor  in  the 
Trustee  Bank  can  apply  for  a  contract 
to  the  bank  in  which  he  is  a  depositor. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (SCOTLAND) -CASE 
OP FERRIE,  AT  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  MASON  (Lanark,  Mid)  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  a  man 
named  Ferrie  was  sentenced  to  30  days' 
imprisonment  at  Hamilton,  on  9th  April 
last,  for  breach  of  the  peace ;  whether  he 
had  been  in  prison  for  60  days'  previous 
to  trial ;  whether  it  is  the  law  that  he 


could  only  have  been  sentenced  to  60 
days'  imprisonment  if  he  had  been  sent 
to  summary  trial  at  once ;  and,  whether, 
considering  that,  seeing  the  sentence 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  heavy  one, 
he  will  advise  his  release  now  ? 

Thb  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Maodonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities) :  The  facts  are 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  The 
offence  was  a  serious  one.  The  man 
Ferrie  behaved  with  great  violence  and 
obstinacy.  After  a  poker  which  he  was 
brandishing  in  the  street  had  been  with 
difficulty  taken  from  him,  and  when  he 
was  allowed  to  go,  he  re- appeared  with 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  again  acted  with 
such  violence  that  it  was  only  after  a 
severe  struggle  that  he  could  be  arrested 
and  locked  up.  It  was,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  because  of  the  long  detention  be- 
fore trial  that  Crown  Counsel  finally 
ordered  him  to  be  tried  summarily,  it 
being  thought  that  a  sentence  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  days,  in  addition  to  the  60 
days  already  suffered,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. I  am  not  of  opinion  that  three 
months  in  prison  is  at  all  an  excessive 
punishment  in  the  circumstances,  and 
could  not  advise  any  remission. 

EGYPT-THE    SUAKIN-BERBER  RAIL. 

WAY. 

Mb.  SHEIL  (Meath,  S.)  asked  the 
Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance,  in 
reference  to  the  cost  and  distribution  of 
the  plant  of  the  Suakin-Berber  Railway, 
Whether  the  *'  storing  "  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  plant  at  Woolwich  consists 
in  leaving  riuls,  engines,  carriages,  and 
trucks  to  rot  and  decay  in  the  open  air 
in  a  lonely  spot  on  the  Flumstead 
Marshes  ? 

The  surveyor  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Nobthoote)  (Exeter):  Of  this  railway 
plant  the  rails  are  properly  stacked  in 
the  open,  as  is  usual.  The  engines  are 
under  cover,  and,  having  been  tho- 
roughly overhauled  and  repaired,  are  in 
better  condition  than  when  they  left 
Suakin.  The  carriages  and  trucks  are 
standing  on  rails  in  the  open ;  they  are 
kept  in  good  order  ready  for  use. 

Me.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  What  is  to  become  of  them  ? 

Mb.  NORTHCOTE  :  As  I  stated  the 
other  day,  some  of  the  rails  are  to  be 
used  in  the  conRtruction  of  military  rail- 
ways; but  a  large  proportion  of  the 
stock  is  to  be  sold. 
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BURMAH— THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  SHEIL  (Meath,  S.)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  police  officers 
in  Burmah,  some  of  whom  have  seen 
active  service  and  have  acquired  the  Bur- 
mese language,  have  been  superseded 
by  men  from  India  of  shorter  service  and 
lower  grade ;  whether  the  Inspector 
General  of  Police,  Lower  Burmah, 
has  represented  to  the  Government  the 
injustice  that  has  been  done  to  his  junior 
officers ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
of  India  will  take  into  consideration  the 
grievances  complained  of? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  no  informa- 
tion whatever  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  any  grievances 
complained  of  will  be  duly  considered 
by  the  proper  authorities  in  India. 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART- 
PUBLICATION  OP  THE  ICELANDIC 
SAGAS. 

Mr.  LYELL  (Orkney  and  Shetland) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
When  the  Rolls  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Sagas  will  be  published;  whether  the 
whole  work  has  long  since  been  finished, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  been  in  type 
for  several  years  ;  whether  its  publica- 
tion is  now  awaiting  an  introduction  by 
the  editor,  Sir  George  Dasent;  and, 
whether  he  will  take  steps  to  secure  the 
speedy  issue  of  a  work  that  has  already 
been  so  long  delayed  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  There  appears  to  have 
been  an  unreasonable  delay  in  the  pub- 
Uoation  of  these  volumes.  I  understand, 
however,  that  the  first  two  volumes  will 
be  published  in  June.  I  will  see  if  I 
can  do  anything  to  secure  the  speedy 
issue  of  the  remainder.  The  delay 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
manuscript  of  a  translation  and  an  in- 
troduction to  be  furnished  by  Sir  George 
Dasent  have  not  yet  been  supplied. 

PREVENTION    OF    CRIME    (IRELAND) 
ACT,  1882— RETURNS. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Will  the  Govern- 
ment grant  the  Return  as  to  Prelimi- 
nary Inquiries  under  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  (Ireland)  Act,  1882,  on  the  Paper 
for  Friday  ? 


Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  tJNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  All  the  information  that  can  be 
given  has  already  been  furnished  to  the 
Hon.  Member  in  my  reply  to  his  Question 
of  a  few  days  since.  The  Government 
cannot  give  the  Return  asked  for,  as 
they  have  no  official  records  which  will 
enable  them  to  do  so.  Some  of  the 
magistrates  who  held  the  inquiries  are 
dead,  or  have  left  the  Service. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)-THE  SKIN- 
NERS' ESTATE,  NEAR  DRAPERS- 
TOWN,  CO.  DERRY. 

Mr.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  evictions  on  the  Skinnerb'  Estate, 
near  Draperstown,  County  Derry,  Whe- 
ther'he  will  state  the  amount  of  expenses 
incurred  in  sending  the  250  policemen. 
County  Inspector,  District  Inspectors, 
Divisional  Magistrate,  and  Resident 
Magistrates  from  their  different  stations 
to  and  from  the  scene  of  the  evictions ; 
the  expenses  incurred  by  them  during 
their  stay  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and, 
the  amount  paid  for  cars  and  other 
vehicles  employed  by  them  in  connection 
with  these  evictions  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  I  am  unable,  at  present,  to 
state  the  expenses  incurred  in  afford- 
ing the  Sheriff  such  protection  as 
would  insure  him  freedom  from  mo- 
lestation in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ; 
but  I  may  observe  that  the  labour  of 
collecting  such  information  is  consider- 
able, and  no  public  advantage  is  gained 
by  furnishing  the  particulars  requested. 

Mb.  M'CARTAN  asked,  when  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
be  able  to  give  this  information  to  the 
House,  as  it  was  of  some  importance  ? 

Colonel  KINOHARMAN  said,  the 
importance  of  such  information  was  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  he  had  already 
mentioned  that  he  did  not  see  that  any 
great  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  it. 

PORTUGAL    AND    ZANZIBAR  -  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  DELIMITATION 

COMMISSION. 

Mr.  F.  S.  STEVENSON  (Suffolk, 
Eye)  asked  the  Under  Seoretaxy  of  State 
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for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  nego- 
tiation s  between  Portugal  and  Zanzibar 
have  resulted  in  an  amicable  settlement ; 
whether  Portugal  accepts  the  decision  of 
the  International  Delimitation  Commis- 
sion, and  of  the  London  Conference, 
relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory constituting  the  dominions  of  the 
Saltan  of  Zanzibar;  and,  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  losses  sustained  bj  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  consequence  of  me  re- 
cent hostilities  ? 

Thb  under  secretary  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fbroussok)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  Portugal  and  Zanzibar 
have  appointed  Special  Commissioners 
to  discuss  the  question  of  boundary. 
The  Portuguese  Commissioner,  Senhor 
Capello,  the  well  known  African  traveller, 
is  understood  to  have  sailed  from  Lisbon 
on  the  1 8th  instant.  The  captured  vessel 
KUwa  will  be  restored  to  the  Sultan. 
Portugal  has  not  accepted  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  International  Delimitation 
Commission,  so  far  as  they  afiPect  her 
claims  to  the  territory  in  dispute.  The 
amount  of  losses  of  British  subjects  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  hostilities  has 
not  yet  been  reported. 

ADMIRALTY— COLONIAL   DEFENCES- 
TORPEDO  BOATS  FOR  SINGAPORE. 

Mb.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
When  the  three  first-class  torpedo  boats, 
which  have  been  detailed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Singapore  Harbour  and  Coal- 
ing Station,  wUl  be  sent  to  their  destina- 
tion? 

Thb  FIRST  LORD  (Lord  Gbobgb 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  No 
first-class  torpedo  boats  have  been  de- 
tailed for  the  protection  of  Singapore 
Harbour  and  Coaling  Station.  There 
are  two  of  these  boats  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  it  is  intended  to  send  out  four  more. 
[Mr.  Db  Lislb:  And  none  at  all  to 
Hong  Kong?]  No.  The  armoured 
ship  Orion  is  at  the  present  time  stationed 
at  Singapore. 

THB  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
LAND  LAW  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881, 
AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  (IRE- 
LAND) ACT,  1886— ALLEGED  "  COOK- 
ING »'  OF  THE  REPORT. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether 


his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  para- 
graph in  J h^ Pall  Mail  Gazette  of  the  26th 
instant,  headed  Cooking  the  Cowper  Com' 
tniseiori'e  Report,  which  purports  to  give  a 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  of  Strabane, 
to  The  Dahlin  JSxprese,  complaining  that 
portions  of  his  evidence  had  been  omitted 
from  the  Blue  Book,  and  that  the  proofs 
of  his  evidence  had  never  been  sent  to 
him  for  correction ;  whether  the  above 
statements  are  correct ;  why  Mr.  Sinclair 
was  not  enabled  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
his  evidence,  and  why  portions  of  his 
evidence  were  omitted ;  whether  any, 
and  which,  of  the  other  witnesses  were 
treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Gt)vernment  intend  to  publish 
an  Appendix  to  the  Blue  Book  oontain- 
inff  all  the  passages  so  omitted  from  the 
evidence  of  different  witnesses  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kikg-Hakman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  The  Irish  Government  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  say  to  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member.  Reports 
of  Royal  Commissions  do  not  pass 
through  their  hands. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER— VENTILA- 
TION OF  THE  PRIVATE. BILL  COM. 
MITTEB  ROOMS. 

Mb.  HOWORTH  (Salford,  S.)  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  V^orks,  If 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  ventilation  of  the  Private  Bill 
Committee  Rooms ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  in  the  present  Session  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Sheffield  caught  cold  in  one  of 
the  Committee  Rooms  and  died  soon 
afterwards ;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
Members  have  often  to  protect  them- 
selves from  draughts  by  wearing  their 
hats  and  covering  their  legs  mHi  their 
overcoats;  whether  it  has  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  Members,  counsel,  wit- 
nesses, and  others  continually  complain 
of  the  discomfort  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed ;  and,  whether  he  will  take  steps 
to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  Com- 
mittee Rooms  upstairs  ? 

The  first  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
IBunxKvr)  (Dublin  University):  I  had 
not  received  any  complaints  as  to  the 
bad  state  of  ventilation  in  the  Private 
Bill  Committee  Rooms  until  I  saw  my 
hon.  Friend's  Question  on  the  Paper, 
nor  had  I  heard  of  the  painful  circum- 
stances alleged  in  the  second  paragraph. 
Of  course,  I  shall  inquire  further  into 
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tbo  subject ;  but  I  am  assured  tbat  tbere 
is  an  attendant  of  tbe  Yontilation  De- 
partment, wbose  duty  it  is  to  be  always 
in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  tbe  Committee 
Booms,  and  to  report  any  sucb  com- 
plaints if  made  to  bim. 

ARMY— THE  CAMERON  HIGHLANDERS. 

Mb.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.)  asked 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Wbe- 
tber  tbere  is  any  foundation  for  tbe 
rumour  tbat  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
abolisb  tbe  distinctive  name  of  tbe 
*'  Cameron  Higblanders,"  or  to  convert 
tbe  regiment  into  a  battalion  of  Foot 
Guards ;  and,  wbetber,  in  view  of  tbe 
universal  dissatisfaction  wbicb  would  be 
caused  in  Inverness-sbire  and  Scotland 
generally,  any  sucb  cbange  will  be  per- 
sisted in  ? 

The  SECRETAEY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnsbire,  Horncastle): 
Tbere  is  no  intention  at  present  to  cbange 
in  any  way  tbe  name  or  tbe  status  of  the 
Cameron  Highlanders. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAN  D)-RETURN 
OF  RESIDENT  MAGISTRATES. 

Mk.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wol- 
yerbampton,  E.)  asked  tbe  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
When  the  Return  with  respect  to  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  in  Ireland,  ordered  on 
tbe  31  St  March,  will  be  laid  upon  tbe 
Table  of  tbe  House  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied] 
said :  This  Return  was  presented  on  tbe 
18th  instant. 

BORNEO— THE  SULTAN  OP  BRUNEI. 

Admibal  COMAIERELL  (Southamp- 
ton) (for  Admiral  Mayne)  (Pem- 
broke and  Haverfordwest)  asked  tbe 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfiPairs,  Whether  tbe  G-overnment  have 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei  begging  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  pay  no  attention  to 
any  representations  they  may  receive 
from  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  or  other 
people,  regarding  the  affairs  of  Brunei, 
Limbang,  and  Putoug,  but  await  the 
arrival  of  bis  (tbe  Sultan's)  letter ;  and, 
wbetber  this  telegram  came  through  tbe 
regular  official  channel,  the  Consul 
General,  or  direct  from  tbe  Sultan ;  and, 
if  direct,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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vernment  are  aware  of  any  reason  for 
its  being  so  sent  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  (Sir  James  Feroxtsson)  (Man- 
Chester,  N.E.) :  A  telegram  was  received 
through  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  1st 
of  March  from  a  merchant  in  London, 
to  whom  it  bad  been  sent  from  Singa- 
pore, stating  tbat  the  Sultan  of  Brunei 
had  requested  bim  to  represent  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  to  suspend  action  in 
regard  to  complaints  from  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  Sarawak  or  others  against  him, 
and  that  tbe  Sultan  bad  explained 
matters  by  mail.  The  probable  reason 
why  this  message  did  not  come  through 
the  regular  official  channel  is  that  the 
Sultan  believed  tbat  tbe  Consul  General 
had  made  complaints  of  him.  Tbat, 
however,  was  not  tbe  case.  The  letter 
indicated  in  the  telegram  has  now 
arrived,  and  is  being  translated. 

PUBLIC   BUSINESS -THE   LOCAL   GO- 
VERNMENT  BILL-LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  F.  S.  STEVENSON  (Suffolk, 
Eye)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  promised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  will  be  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  ''  another 
place ;  "  and,  whether  questions  relating 
to  allotments  and  to  the  management 
of  local  charities  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  tbat  Bill,  or  form  tbe  subjects 
of  separate  measures  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr,  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster):  The 
Local  Government  Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  this  House  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  Public  Business  will  permit.  Tbe 
question  as  to  allotments  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  separate  Bill.  The  manage- 
ment of  local  charities  will  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  tbe  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  charities  are  administered  by  the 
Local  Authorities. 

THE  REVISED  STATUTES-ISSUE  OP  A 
NEW  AND   CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  the  Government  have  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  issuing  a  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  corrected  up  to  date,  as 
promised  by  tbe  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in   the  Second  Session    of 
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1886,  and  by  the  Flrat  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
auiy  early  in  the  present  Session ;  whe- 
ther the  Goyernment  have  arrived  at  any 
decision  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther they  are  in  a  position  to  communi- 
cate su(^  decision  to  the  House ;  and, 
whether  he  can  state  to  the  House  the 
probable  price  at  which  a  complete  set 
will  be  obtainable  in  the  event  of  such 
publication  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster):  The 
question  of  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Sta- 
tutes has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee, 
and  they  have  submitted  to  the  Treasury 
the  following  proposals: — That  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Statutes  be  under- 
taken, of  convenient  size,  to  bepublished 
volume  by  volume  as  revision  is  com- 
pleted ;  that  the  work  b.e  commenced  at 
once,  io  which  case  the  first  volume  can 
probably  be  brought  out  this  year.  The 
Committee  believe  that  such  an  edition 
could  besupplied  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
eight  guineas  for  the  complete  set.  We 
have  had  these  recommendations  under 
oonaidoration  at  the  Treasury,  and  are 
about  to  ffive  our  sanction  to  the  pro- 
posals of  tne  Committee. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  (Sheffield,  Bright- 
side)  asked,  whether  the  claims  of  the 
Government  as  to  copyright  would  come 
under  consideration  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  at  the  present 
moment.  It  was  necessary  to  see  that 
the  copyright  belonging  to  the  nation 
should  be  preserved ;  but  all  matters  of 
importance  were  published  by  the  news- 
papers. 

Mb.  MTJNDELLA  wished  to  know  if 
the  copyright  of  the  Revised  Code, 
published  by  teachers  for  their  own  use, 
was  retained  by  the  Government  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Obviously,  a 
publication  of  that  kind  is  never 
interfered  with  by  the  Government. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)  —  OATHS  AND  AFFIRMA- 
TI0N8-THE  OATHS  BILL. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  at  Liverpool  City  Sessions  on 
Saturday  last,  the  Recorder  refused  the 
oath  and  affirmation  of  W.  A.  Nowoomb 
as  a  juror,  Mr.  Newcomb  having  applied 
to  affirm  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  ^ 


person  without  religious  belief ;  whether 
on  Monday,  at  an  inquest  at  Wood 
Green,  Mr.  Wynne  Baxter,  the  Coroner, 
accepted  the  affirmation  of  Mr.  Gates  as 
a  juror,  although  Mr.  Gates  had  stated 
that  he  was  without  religious  belief; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  similar  in- 
stances of  conflict,  as  to  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  affirmation  by  jurors 
without  religious  belief,  are  constantly 
occurring  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  before 
Coroners;  and,  whether,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  Government  can 
afifbrd  any  facilities  for  taking  the 
opinion  of  the  House  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Oaths  Bill,  which,  during 
the  whole  of  the  present  Session,  has 
been  persistently  blocked  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H: 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster):  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  cases 
quoted,  nor  am  I  aware  that  similar 
cases  of  conflict  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. In  the  present  state  of  Public 
Business,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  g^ve 
facilities  for  any  measure  that  is  not  a 
Government  Bill. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  :  Can  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  influence  Gentlemen 
who  sit  behind  him  to  withdraw  their 
block  to  the  Bill  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  have  no  power 
to  do  that. 

IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  I  wish  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If 
he  will  kindly  state  what  day  the  Irish 
Land  Law  Bill  will  be  set  down  for 
second  reading  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  precise  day ;  but  will 
inquire  and  tell  the  hon.  Member  to« 
morrow. 

GBIMINAL    LAW    AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  debate  on  tho  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Reid)  dosing  that 
night  and  the  Speaker  leaving  the  Ohair, 
the  Government  would  immediately  put 
down  Progress  for  Monday  next,  so  as  to 
allow  hon.  Members  a  day  or  two  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  numerous 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  ? 
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The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand,  West- 
minster) :  I  may  say  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  tbo  Government  to  accede 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
There  has  been  great  delay — I  do  not 
say  unnecessary  delay,  because  I  wish 
to  refrain  from  using  any  language 
which  would  create  an  unpleasant  feel- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  House — 
but  the  House  must  feel,  and  everyone 
must  feel,  that  the  time  already  occupied 
in  the  discussion  of  this  measure  has 
been  unprecedented.  The  Government 
are  ready  to  proceed  without  any 
delay  whatever,  and  the  measure  will  be 
taken  to-morrow. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  ar- 
ranged that  there  should  be  only  four 
speeches  that  night  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Hon.  Gentle- 
men  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  to 
make  any  such  arrangement.  It  is  a 
question  within  the  discretion  of  the 
House  itself. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  BAY. 


CRIMINAL    LAW    AMENDMENT    (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.-[BiLL  217.] 

(Mr.  Arthur  Balfour t  Mr,  Secretary  Matthew*, 
JUr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.       ADJOXTRNED  DEBATE. 
[THIBD  NIGHT.] 

Order  read  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [26th  April],  **That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  for 
Committee  on  the  Bill. 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  this  House  declines  to  proceed  further  with  a 
measure  for  strongthening  the  Oiminal  Law 
against  comhinations  of  tenants  until  it  has 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief  against 
excessive  rents  in  tho  shape  in  which  it  may 
pass  the  other  House  of  Parliament,"— (if r. 
Robert  Ret'd,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  r$9umed. 


Mr.    E.    BECKETT   (York.    N.E., 
Whitby)    said,  he  was   aware  that  to 
interpose  in  a  debate  already  protracted 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  discussion  could 
not  be  justi6ed   without  some  special 
reason.    He  thought  that   the    House 
would  admit  that  special  reason    was 
provided  in  the  information  bearing  on 
certain'  passages  of   great   importance 
which  had  lately  occurred  in  the  House, 
and  to  which  he  proposed  to  refer.    He 
might  say  that  the  Amendment  before 
the  House  might  have  been  dictated  by 
the  Chicago   Convention.      He    would 
ask  hon.   Members  opposite    whether 
they    would  make  the  maintenance  of 
law  dependent  on  remedial  measures  in 
all  cases  ?    Supposing  that  bread  riots 
broke  out  in  the  streets  of  London,  that 
the  streets  were  torn  up  and  barricades 
erected,  where  they  to  wait  until  their 
grievances  were  inquired  into  before  the 
rioters  were  suppressed?      When    the 
Socialist  riots  broke  out  in  London,  and 
they  were  not  immediately  suppressed, 
the    then   Home   Secretary  received  a 
considerable  amount  of  blame  for  not 
having  foreseen  and    prevented  them, 
and  he  took  precautions  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.     It  was    obvious  that  these 
riots  must  be  suppressed  without  delay, 
and    the  grievances  which   were  then 
complained  of  had  not  been  redressed 
until  this  day,  although  they  were,  he 
maintained,  quite    as    serious  in  their 
character  as  the  Irish  grievances  which 
were  complained  of.    The  Amendment, 
if  carried,  would  be  a  piece  of    class 
legislation,  and  it  aimed  at  protecting 
one  class,  the  tenants  of  Ireland ;  but 
the  other  classes  subject  to  the  tyrannies 
of  the  National  League  would  be  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  that  organization. 
An  hon.  Member  opposite  had  said  : 
Supposing  tho  positions  were  reversed, 
how    would    the    inhabitants    of    this 
country  like  to  live  under  the  Crimes 
Act  ?    That  argument  could  be  made  to 
act  both  ways.    The  National  League 
viewed    the  system  of  intimidation  in 
Ireland  with  complacency,  because  they 
were  the  authors  and  not  the  victims  of 
it ;  but  if  the  positions  were  reversed, 
and  if  hon.  Members  in  the  House  were 
subjected  to  the  outrages  perpetrated  in 
Ireland,  they  would  be  the  first  to  cry 
out  against  the  National  League  and 
demand  its  immediate  suppression.    No 
one  could  deny  that  intimiaation  existed 
in    Ireland,   and  that  Boycotting  was 
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prevalent.  Hon.  Oentlomen  opposite, 
and  especially  the  right  hoo.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  John  Morlej),  had  asserted  that 
Boycotting  could  not  be  put  down.  If 
they  had  followed  the  course  of  politics 
in  America,  they  would  know  that  Boy- 
cotting bad  been  imported  into  America 
from  Ireland  among  other  things  from 
that  country  which  the  Americans  did 
not  like.  It  had  been  taken  cognizance 
of  by  the    American   tribunals,  and  a 

i'udgment  was  recently  given  in  the 
dgbest  Court  in  America  which  de- 
nounced Boycotting  very  plainly.  Judge 
Brown,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  asserted — 

'*  That  all  combinatioiis  and  aMOciations  de- 
signed to  ooeroe  men  to  become  memben,  or  to 
interfere  with,  obstruct,  yex,  or  annoy  them 
becanse  they  are  not  members,  and  all  associa- 
tions designed  to  interfere  with  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  employers  in  the  proper  management  of 
their  business,  or  to  dictate  the  terms  upon 
which  their  business  shall  be  conducted  bv 
threats  of  injury  or  loss  by  interference  with 
their  property  or  traffic,  &c.,  are  illegal  combi* 
nations,  and  all  acts  done  in  furtherance  of 
such  intentions  and  accompanied  by  damage  are 
actionable." 

That  seemed  to  be  broad  and  full,  but 
the  most  significant  part  of  the  decision 
was  probably  the  sentence  which  stated 
that— 

"  The  acts  mentioned  are  not  only  illegal,  ren- 
dering the  defendants  liable  in  damages,  but  also 
misdemeanours  at  Common  Law  as  well  as  by 
Section  168  of  the  Penal  Code  " 

of  New  York  State.  That  was  to  say, 
the  power  to  enforce  the  right  which 
every  individual  possessed  to  labour 
where  and  when  he  would,  and  to  con- 
duct his  business  without  let  or  hind- 
rance, and  to  enjoy  his  property  free 
from  loss  or  interference  from  others, 
was  a  part  of  the  great  unwritten  law 
which  was  the  heritage  of  all  civilized 
people.  What  was  Boycotting  but  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  others; 
and  how  were  they  to  deal  with  that 
interference?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  John  Morley)  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  interference — 

'^  Where  ways  of  living  interfere  with  the 
lawful  riffhts  of  others  it  is  necessary  to  force 
the  dissidents,  howeyer  strong  may  be  their  con- 
sdentioos  sentiments.*' 

That  was  what  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  do.  America  had  acted  on  the 
principle  thus  laid  down,  and  had  very 
swiftly,  sharply,  and  sternly  repressed 
Boycotting;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
had  almost   ceased  there.    What   the 


Americans  had  done,  we  in  Ireland 
could  do ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  was 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  main- 
tained that  Boycotting  could  not  be  put 
down  by  law.  Boycotting  was  inflicted 
in  most  cases  for  the  payment  of  rent. 
The  action  of  the  National  League  had 
stripped  rent  of  its  moral  sanction.  The 
National  League  never  punished  a  man 
for  not  paying  his  rent ;  it  visited  all  its 
pains  and  penalties  on  those  who  paid 
their  rents.  The  pag^s  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Cowper  Commission  teemed  with 
evidence  to  that  efifect.  Mr.  Kavanagh 
said — 

*<  To  prevent  the  payment  of  rent  is  the  first 
and  most  important  principle  in  the  policy  of 
the  League,  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  course  to  bring  landlords  and  tenants  into 
collision.'* 

It  was  objected  that  this  Bill  was  per* 
manent.  But  it  need  not  be  permanent 
unless  Ireland  chose.  At  any  moment 
she  could  shake  herself  free  from  its 
shackles,  and  stand  from  under  its 
incubus.  Having  done  its  work,  the  Bill 
would  be  removed  into  the  background, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  sense  of  its 
perpetual  presence  would  have  a  good 
effect.  It  differed  from  all  previous 
Coercion  Bills  in  that  it  had  the  forms 
and  nature  of  law.  Not  many  people 
had  seen  the  handcuffs,  the  felon's  cell, 
or  the  gallows ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
they  existed  went  a  long  way  to  deter 
people  from  doing  wrong.  In  the  same 
way,  it  was  hoped  that  that  Bill  would 
prevent  people  committing  outrages  which 
the  Bill  was  destined  to  punish.  Even 
if  the  Bill  was  permanent,  it  was  diiected 
against  an  organization  which  sought  to 
be  permanent,  and  which  sought  to  es- 
tablish its  rule  by  resting  it  upon  the 
pillars  of  disorder  and  disaffection.  No 
attempt  to  improve  Ireland  would  be 
effectual  until  the  League  was  put 
down.  He  was  supported  in  that  con- 
tention by  the  authority  of  Ths  Iruh 
World,  which  said,  on  January  20, 
1886— 

'*  Just  now  *  law  and  order '  in  Ireland—that 
is,  landlordism  and  police  rule— are  having  a 
pretty  rough  time  of  it.  '  Legal  obligations,' 
m  other  words  rent  paying,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
yery  much  attended  to.  A  cable  despatch  tells 
us  that  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  farmers  are 
refusing  to  pay  eyen  judicial  rents,  hence  the 
danger  to  'law  and  order,*  and  the  absolute  need, 
from  a  British  point  of  view,  of  stamping  out 
the  League." 

It  was  said  that  the  League  had  better 
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bo  left  alone,  because  it  vcas  using  its 
influence  to  restrain  outrages.  But  that 
was  just  where  the  danger  lay.  If  the 
Land  League  could  restrain  outrages  it 
could  also  create  them.  If  it  could  put 
down  crime  it  could  also  keep  up  crime. 
If  crime  expanded  and  contracted  at  the 
orders  of  the  League,  it  showed  the 
League  had  power  to  go  outside  the 
Constitution — a  power  which  could  not 
CO  exist  with  the  authority  of  that 
House,  and  which  ought  to  be  taken 
from  them.  The  House  was  aware  that 
charges  of  a  very  serious  nature  had 
been  made  against  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. Those  charges  had  been  stigma- 
tized by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  as  false  and  most  criminal 
in  character.  He  was  not  going  to  ques- 
tion the  denial  which  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork — 

"  For  Bratus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  arc  they  all— all  honourable  men." 

But  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges 
rested  had  not  been  disproved ;  and, 
therefore,  we  were  compelled  to  have 
some  faith  in  them,  and  there  was  a 
growing  conviction  of  their  truth.  So 
far,  the  serious  charges  made  by  TAe  Times 
had  only  been  met  by  a  denial  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork.  Therefore,  it 
was  important  to  inquire  what  that  denial 
was  worth.  Against  charges  supported 
by  evidence  there  was  only  the  word  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  and  there- 
fore the  value  of  his  word  became  of  the 
most  enormous  importance.  His  credi- 
bility affected  not  only  the  fate  of  that 
Bill,  but  the  whole  fate  of  the  move- 
ment. He  proposed  to  refer  to  some 
things  which  had  occurred  in  the  career 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  in  1883, 
in  America,  in  order  to  test  his  credi- 
bility. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  call 
the  hon.  Member  to  Order ;  but  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  he  is  in  Order  in  entering 
upon  an  argument  to  prove  that  a  denial 
made  by  another  hon.  Member  is  not 
worthy  of  credence  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  It  would  not  be 
competent  for  the  hon.  Member  to  call 
in  question  the  denial  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork ;  but,  as  I  understood  the 
hon.  Member,  he  accepted  that  denial. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
No,  no! 

Mb.  E.  BECKETT  said,  he  had  ex- 
pressly accepted  the  denial  of  the  hon. 

Mr.  E.  BecUti 


Member  for  Cork.  In  1880  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  went  to  America  to 
organize  the  movement  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
he  and  his  Colleagues  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  American  papers,  and 
notably  by  The  JVeuf  York  Herald,  for 
attempting  to  stop  relief  flowing  to  the 
Irish  people  through  any  channel  that 
was  not  consulted  by  them.  That  paper 
denounced  their  conduct,  and  then  cor- 
respondence fastened  on  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  charge  of  refusing  relief,  out  of 
funds  subscribed  in  America,  to  persons 
in  Ireland  merely  because  they  had  paid 
their  rent.  On  February  1,  1880,  2%e 
NeuD  York  Herald  published  a  letter 
from  its  Dublin  correspondent,  stating 
that— 

*'  At  a  mooting  of  the  Balla  Tenants*  Defence 
Association,  held  on  Sunday,  January  18,  1880, 
for  the  purposes  of  considering  some  cases  of 
destitution  in  the  neighbourhood  and  granting 
relief  among  the  applicants,  were  some  tenant 
farmers,  occupiers  of  holdings  of  from  five  to 
ten  acres,  who  were  in  a  state  of  great  misery. 
The  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Walsh,  having  learned  that  some  of  these  men 
had  paid  rent,  proposed  that  no  relief  should  be 
given  to  any  man  who  had  paid  rent,  and  this 
was  carried  by  a  majority." 

The  Balla  Association  was  formed  under 

the  direct  auspices  of  the  hon:  Member  for 

Cork  in  November,  1879,  and  affiliated 

with  the  Land  League  of  Mr.  Davitt. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  who  was 

in   Washington  when   the  letter   from 

Dublin  was  published  in  The  New  York 

JJerald  of  February    1,   wrote  to    that 

journal  on  February  3,   1880,  in  these 

terms — 

'*Ihave  received  no  information  as  to  the 
occurrence  alleged  by  your  correspondent  at 
Balla,  and  am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  any 
such  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the  local 
committee.  Balla,  however,  has  recently  been 
the  scene  of  a  very  cruel  eviction,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  local  committee,  in  a  fit  of  ex- 
asperation, may  have  taken  some  steps  calcu- 
lated to  give  colour  to  the  accusation  made 
against  them.  L  have  cabled  for  information, 
and  will  let  you  have  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  February  4  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  sent  from  Washington  to  The  Neio 
York  Herald  a  communication  received 
by  him  from  the  executive  committee  in 
Dublin  declaring  that — 

"  No  such  resolution  had  been  passed  at  Balla 
or  elsewhere,  and  denying  that  relief  had  been 
refused  to  rent-paying  tenants." 

The  New  York  Herald  published  this  on 
February  7,  with  the  following  editorial 
comments — 
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"We  have  found  Mr.  Parnell  not  over* care- 
ful as  to  the  accuracy  of  all  he  says  against 
those  he  may  regard  as  adversaries.  Considera- 
tions of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  informa- 
tion received  by  Mr  Parnell  prevent  our  accept- 
ing as  final  the  denial  he  has  received  from 
Ireland  of  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Balla  Committee,  as  hitherto  reported  by  our 
correspondent.  Oar  correspondent's  statement 
impartial  and  without  prejudice." 


Oq  February  8,  1880,  The  New  York 
Herald  pablisbed  a  despatch,  dated 
Dublin,  February  7,  from  its  correspon- 
dent, to  this  effect — 

"  The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Bulla  Ten- 
ants* Defence  Association  is  entirely  correct. 
Messrs.  Egan  and  O* Sullivan  and  Biggar  were 
not  present.  The  HeraUVa  informant,  who  is 
the  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Timet  and  Fret- 
man^  a  Journal,  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the 
meeting.  Both  The  Timet  and  The  Freeinan'e 
Journal  of  January  20  say  that  about  100  almost 
starving  heads  of  families  attended  the  meeting 
and  made  application  for  relief,  as  it  was  under- 
stood  that  some  money  had  been  received  by  the 
League.  Mr.  J.  A.  Walsh,  the  president,  being 
informed  that  rent  had  been  paid  by  many  of 
the  applicants,  proposed  that  no  relief  should  be 
granted  them.  Tb\s  was  cairied  by  a  ma- 
jority." 

The  report  was  published  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  kingdom  from  January 
20,  and  has  remained  uncontradicted  to 
the  present  moment.  That  showed  that 
The  Times  was  not  the  only  paper  which 
found  it  necessary  and  easy  to  maintain 
important  assertions  in  face  of  the  denial 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  There 
was  another  passage  he  would  like  to 
quote  to  the  House.  In  an  interview 
published  in  The  New  York  Herald  on 
January  2,  1880,  the  day  after  his  arrival 
in  America,  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
used  tbis  language — 

*'  In  1847  the  Queen  of  England  was  the  only 
Sovereign  in  Europe  who  gave  nothing  out  of 
her  private  purse  to  the  starving  Irish.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  gave,  and  so  did  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  but  the  Queen  gave  nothing." 

This  extraordinary  slander  upon  the 
Queen  reached  England,  and  was  pub- 
licly contradicted  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill),  who  stated  that 
Her  Majesty  had  contributed  £2,000  in 
1847  to  the  relief  of  the  starving  Irish. 
This  communication  was  cabled  to 
America  and  published  in  The  New  York 
Herald^  where  it  elicited  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  not  a  frank  avowal  of 
the  g^oss  injustice  he  had  done  to  Her 
Majesty,  but  a  letter  so  remarkable  that 
he  would  quote  it  verbally,  and  leave  it 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [third  sjbrim.] 


to  the  judgment  of  the  House  and 
country.  On  Monday,  February  20, 
1880,  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  pub- 
lished this  letter — 

''In  reference  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchiirs 
contradiction  of  my  statement,  that  the  Queen 
gave  nothing  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the 
famine  in  1847,  I  find  that  I  might  have  gone 
still  further,  and  have  said  with  perfect  accuracy 
not  only  that  she  gave  nothing,  but  that  she 
actually  intercepted  £6,000  of  the  donation 
which  the  Sultan  desired  to  contribute  to  the 
Famine  Fund.  In  1847  the  Sultan  had  offered 
a  donation  of  £10,000,  but  the  English  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  was  directed  by  Her 
Majesty  to  inform  him  that  her  contribution 
was  to  be  limited  to  £2,000,  and  that  the  Sul- 
tan  should  not,  in  good  taste,  g^ve  more  than 
Her  Majesty.  Uence  the  net  result  to  the 
Famine  Fund  by  the  Queen's  action  was  a  loss 
of  £6,000.'* 

In  that  letter  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
betrayed  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  Queen  had  given  £2,000.  Instead 
of  confessing  his  error  he  aggravated  the 
original  falsehood  of  which  ho  had  been 
guilty,  and  imparted  to  it  a  most  ma- 
lignant character  by  piling  on  the  top 
of  it  the  monstrous  concoction  just  read 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HBALY  rose  to  Order. 
He  wished  to  ask  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  justified  in  saying  ''he  had  aggra- 
vated the  falsehood  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,"  referring  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  ? 

Mr.  DILLON  wished  to  ask,  further, 
whether  the  hon.  Member  opposite  was  in 
Order  in  attributing  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
mo  nstrous  falsehood  ?  The  hon.  Member 
opposite  had  been  arguing  for  the  last 
20  minutes,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Speaker's 
ruling,  that  the  hon.  Member  K>r  Cork 
was  capable  of,  and  had  frequently  been 
convicted  of,  falsehood,  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  his  statement  in  the 
House  last  week  was  false. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  to  attribute  falsehood 
to  another  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
is  unparliamentary.  The  hon.  Member 
is  entitled  to  enter  into  an  argument 
founded  upon  facts  and  to  draw  infe- 
rences from  those  facts ;  but  he  must 
not  directly  accuse  an  hon.  Member  of 
filsehood. 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster) :  Sir,  I  wish  to  take  your  opi- 
nion on  another  point.  May  I  ask  whe- 
ther the  hon«  Gentleman,  in  discussing 
details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hon. 

K  IThird  Night.l 
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]^[omber  for  Cork  in  America,  is  speak- 
ing relevantly  to  the  particular  question 
before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  I  have  not  thought 
proper  to  interfere,  up  to  this  point,  with 
the  hon.  Member ;  but  if  he  accuses  anj 
hon.  Member  of  falsehood  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  withdraw  the  expres- 
sion, and  he  ought  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  that  he  had 
not  directly  accused  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  of  falsehood.  He  had  merely  left 
the  House  to  draw  their  own  inferences 
from  certain  facts.  [  Crt'ei  of  **  Order !  " 
fl»rf  "  Withdraw !  "] 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  word,  dis- 
tinctly, was  **  falsehood." 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  must  ask  the  hon. 
Member  to  withdraw  the  expression  that 
he  used  of  another  hon.  Member — that 
he  was  guilty  of  falsehood.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  hon.  Member  is 
entitled  to  use  arguments  and  to  draw 
such  inferences  from  facts  as  he  chooses ; 
but  his  observations  must  be  couched  in 
Parliamentary  form  and  expressed  in 
Parliamentary  language.  [Cries  of 
•*  Withdraw!" 

Mb.  E.  BECKETT  said,  he  under- 
stood that  he  used  the  word  ''concoc- 
tion." ICriee  of  '*  No,  no!"  and 
''Falsehood."]  If  he  had  used  the 
word  falsehood  with  regard  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  he  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw it;  he  meant  concoction.  What 
was  the  essence  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  by  27ie  Times?  The  charge  was 
that  the  Parnell  movement  was  a  foreign 
conspiracy,  invented  by  felons  and 
traitors,  fed  by  foreign  funds,  and  carried 
on  by  a  systematic  combination  of  agita- 
tion, terrorism,  and  murder,  and  that 
the  Irish  Party  had,  through  certain  of 
its  accredited  Members,  been  in  constant 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  Queen's 
enemies.  That  charge,  taken  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  could  not  be  refuted  by 
hon.  Members  opposite  ;  certainly  it  had 
not  been  refuted.  The  Irish  World  of 
January  30  stated  plainly  that  Ireland's 
mission  was  not  to  promote  the  union  of 
the  two  countries,  but  to  destroy  the 
Pirate  Empire — referring  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  strive  to  accomplish  that 
end  in  and  out  of  that  House — to  play 
a  double  game,  which  should  be  more  or 
less  Constitutional  in  that  House  and 
illegal  out  of  it.  This  double  character 
was  plainly  revealed  in  ne  Times  letter. 

Mr.  Shirley 


I 


This  had  been  confessed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  in  words  which  were 
published  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
New  York,  and  which  had  never  been 
repudiated  or  disavowed  by  him.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  been  aocom- 
paniod  on  Board  the  Seythia  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  and  the  autho* 
rized  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Herald.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival 
at  New  York,  in  January,  1880,  The 
New  York  Herald  contained  an  account 
setting  forth  the  hon.  Member's  views  of 
the  situation  in  Ireland  and  his  own 

reposed  action.    The  hon.  Member  for 

ork  said — 

"  A  true  revolutionary  moToment  in  Ireland 
should,  in  my  opinion,  partake  of  both  a  Con- 
stitutional and  an  illegal  character.  It  should 
be  both  an  open  and  a  secret  organization, 
using  the  Constitution  for  its  own  purposes, 
but  also  taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combina- 
tions.** 

Accepting  the  hon.  Member's  denial  of 
the  authorship  of  the  letter  which  had 
appeared  in  The  Times^  he  left  it  to  the 
House  to  judge  whether  precisely  such  a 
letter  might  not  have  been  written  in  pre- 
cisely such  circumstances  by  a  man  adopt- 
ing  the  views  and  methods  which  had  been 
avowed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork. 
When  asked  if  Mr.  Davitt,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  Dublin  to  Queens- 
town,  was  not  a  leader  of  the  Fenians, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  replied  that 
he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  leader  or 
to  have  control  of  the  organization.  By 
that  statement  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  betrayed  a  knowledge  of  Fenianism 
rather  extraordinary  in  the  face  of  his 
declaration  the  other  night,  when  the 
hon.  Member  said— 

'*  I  said  it  was  absolutely  untrue  to  say  that 
the  Irish  National  League  or  the  Parliamentary 
Party  had  ever  had  any  communication  what- 
ever, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Fenian  organi- 
zation in  America  or  this  country.  I  further 
said  I  did  not  know  who  the  leaders  of  the 
Fenian  organization  of  this  country  or  America 


were. 


It  would  be  strange  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork,  who  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Land  League,  had  not  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Fenian  organization  and  the 
Fenian  leaders,  considering  that  the 
Land  League  was  started  by  a  Fenian, 
and  that  it  had  been  mainly  supported 
by  Fenian  funds.  The  Fenians  at  first 
looked  coldly  upon  the  movement.  It 
was  accepted  by  a  certain  section  of  that 
body  with  the  reservation  that  the  tern- 
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porary  support  rendered  by  them  to  a 
Oonstttutional  moTemeot  should  not  in 
any  way  be  considered  a  surrender  of 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  physical  force. 
But  the  Fenians  would  not  give  their  sup- 
portlor  nothing^,  and  if  the  Oonstitutional 
movement  failed,  the  Nationalists  were 
pledged  beforehand  to  Fenian  methods, 
and  Fenian  methods  were  criminal 
methods.  In  the  same  couTersation,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  when  asked  if 
he  was  a  Feniat,  said — ''No ;  I  could  not 
belong  to  an  illegal  society."  Certainly 
he  could  not.  He  understood  this  so 
well  that  he  excused  the  Fenians  for 
their  distrust  of  previous  Parliamentary 
Leaders.  The  non.  Member  for  Cork, 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  said — 

"  The  leaders  of  the  Fenian  morement  do  not 
believe  in  Constitutional  action,  because  it  has 
always  been  used  in  the  past  for  the  selfish  pur- 
poses of  its  leaders.  There  was  a  strong  objec- 
tion by  the  Fenians  to  our  Parliamentary  action 
for  the  same  reason.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look 
at  the  action  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
since  the  Union,  there  is  ample  justification  for 
the  Tiews  of  the  physical  force  party.*' 

The  Irish  Party  admitted  that  Sheridan 
acted  as  their  agent,  their  tried  and 
trusted  agent,  one  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Land  League,  and  yet  they  con- 
tended that  they  knew  nothing  against 
him.  The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
referring  to  a  speech  Sheridan  made  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  1880,  had  said — 

"  Mr.  Sheridan  was  known  to  the  people,  and 
had  long  association  with  the  physical  force 
party." 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  for  making 
a  correction.  What  he  had  said  was 
that  Sheridan  was  known  to  have  been 
associated  at  one  time  with  the  physical 
force  party,  but  that  at  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to  Sheridan  said — 

'*  I  have  now  joined  a  Constitutional  move- 
ment, and  if  that  Oonstitutional  movement  fails 
I  shadl  return  to  my  own  ways.'' 

The  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  however, 
hoped  that  Mr.  Sheridan  would  have  no 
occasion  to  return  to  his  old  ways. 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  Mr.  Sheridan  had  never 
abjured  the  physical  force  party. 

Mr.  DILLON  :  He  did, 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  had  stated  that  he  was  always 
raady  to  return  to  the  physical  force 
party.  [Crw  o/"No!"]  At  all  events, 
the  National  League  did  not  appear  to 


regard  his  former  connection  with  the 
physical  force  party  as  a  disqualification. 
[Irish  Members  :  Certainly  not.]  Per- 
haps it  was  rather  a  recommendation  in 
their  eyes.  How  curiously  that  senti- 
ment coincided  with  the  sentiment  in 
27ie  2\me$  letter.  What  was  the  physi- 
cal force  party  ?  They  were  men  who 
believed  in  the  use  of  all  the  destructive 
machinery  of  modern  science,  and  in 
illegal  as  being  better— that  was,  being 
more  effectual — than  legal  methods  for 
accomplishing  their  objects.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  referring  to  the 
man  who  sent  S5  for  bread  and  S20  for 
lead,  said — '*  These  were  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  physical  force  party  in  Ame- 
rica, as  most  of  our  people  there  did . "  It 
was  people  of  this  way  of  thinking  who 
supplied  the  funds  of  the  National 
League.  The  truth  was  that  the  people 
of  England  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  were  face  to  face,  not  with  the  Irish 
people,  but  with  the  Irish  in  America, 
who  were  the  real  masters  and  paymas- 
ters of  those  Irish  Bepresentatives  who 
came  into  that  House  to  shout  and  to  in- 
terrupt the  Business  of  the  country,  but 
who  were  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.     [Criis  of  **0h,  oh  !"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
describes  hon.  Members  as  coming  here 
for  purposes  of  interruption.  This  is 
not  a  Parliamentary  expression,  and  I 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  E.  BECKETT  said,  he  would 
withdraw  the  expression.  The  real 
strength  and  power  of  this  movement 
existed  across  the  Atlantic.  As  Lord 
Beaoonsfield  some  time  ago  said — *'The 
movement  is  not  in  London  or  in  Dublin, 
but  it  is  in  New  York."  Remedial  mea- 
sures were  useless  until  we  had  convinced 
the  Irish  Party  in  America  that  their 
threats  were  idle,  their  efEorts  useless, 
their  money  thrown  away,  and  that  Eng- 
land refused  to  bow  to  their  yoke.  The 
whole  character  of  the  movement  was 
reflected  in  its  leaders.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  was  not  an  Irishman,  but 
an  Irish-American.  He  had  marked 
himself  out  from  all  previous  Parlia« 
mentary  Leaders,  and  his  movement  was 
marked  out  from  all  previous  Parlia- 
mentary movements,  and  we  must  recog- 
nize the  true  character  of  this  movement 
if  we  were  to  be  prepared  to  overcome 
the  National  League  and  its  criminal 
organization  in  Ireland.  He  would  only 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  endea- 
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>oiircd  to  show  two  aspects  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hoa.  Member  for  Cork — 
first,  that  his  word  could  not  be  relied 
on;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  given 
countenance  and  support  to  illegal  me- 
thods and  to  the  physical  force  party ; 
and  he  now  loft  the  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  NOLAN  (Louth.  N.)  said,  he 
thought  the  attack  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Whitby  Division  of  York 
had  just  made  on  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  might  be  passed  over  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  had,  in  his  place  in  that 
House,  denied  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  calumnies  which  had  been  uttered 
against  him,  and  that  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  hon.  Members.     He  thought 
the  hon.  Member  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  directing  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  who  were 
not  ashamed  during  the  famine  years  to 
take  from    the    starving    tenants    the 
money  which  was  sent  for  their  relief 
from  across  the  Atlantic.     That  money, 
subscribed  at  that  time  by  the  generous- 
hearted  people  of  England  and  by  other 
Sarts  of  the  world,  was  diverted  by  the 
ominant  class  in  Lreland  from  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  given ;  and  while 
the  unfortunate  tenants  were  perishing 
of  hunger  by  the  wayside,  the  members 
of  that  class  were  growing  fat  and  rich 
OQ  that  money.  As  to  the  hon.  Member's 
reference  to  the  physical  force  party  of 
some  years  ago,  and  his  effort  to  trace  a 
connection  between  the  utterance  of  that 
party  and  the  action  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  at  the  present  time,  he  thought 
the  House  would  agree  that  they  were 
altogether   out    of   date.      The   action 
taken  by  the  right  hon.    Member   for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.   W.   E.   Gladstone) 
had  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  had  a  few  years 
ago  looked  forward  to  physical  force  as 
the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Lreland. 
Yery  strong  and  just  grounds  had  been 
shown  for  rejecting  the  Bill.    The  Go- 
vernment had  utterly  failed  to  show  any 
case  for  urgency;  it  had  been  proved 
that  crime  was  not  abnormal  in  Ireland, 
and  serious  doubts  had  been  thrown  on 
the  accuracy  of  even  the  few  statistics 
which  the  Government  had  laid  before 
the  House.     Apart  from  the  justice  of 
the  case,  the  Bill  ought  to  bo  rejected 
on  the  ground  of  experience  alone,  for  it 
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was  an  indisputable  and  important  fact 
that   coercion    in  Ireland  had  always 
failed  in  the  past.     Ho  asserted  that  the 
Government  had  not  only  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  the  Koyal  Commis- 
sion which  they  had  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  but 
this  Bill  was  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
recommendations.     The  feeling  in  Ire- 
land, not   confined    to   any  particular 
Party,  was  very  strong  against  the  pass- 
iog  of  this  Bill.    The  majority  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  that  House  had  often 
been  attacked ;  but  he  would  say  of  the 
minority  that  they  were  simply  the  Ee- 
presentatives  of  the  landlord  class,  who 
from  first  to  last  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  difficulties  between  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  of  England.    The  Irish 
landlords  had  been  spoken  of  in  that 
discussion  on  the  other  side  as  the  very 
props  of  the  British  Government  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  if,  in  America,  there  were  at 
the  present  moment  a  very  large  body 
of    Irishmen    bitterly  opposed  to    the 
British  Government,  it  was  only  because 
they  had  been  driven  there  by  the  bad 
landlords  of  their  native  country.    The 
same  landocracy  had  in  former  times 
driven  large  numbers  of  Irishmen  to 
seek  service  in   the  Armies  of  Spain, 
Austria,   and  France,   in  whose  ranks 
they  had  been  brought  to  fight  against 
the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain.     He 
could  quote  authorities  to  show  that  the 
way  in  which  the  landlords  had  treated 
the    people    in    Ireland  within    living 
memory  was  nothing  new.    In   1718, 
an  English  Churchman,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,   after    a   journey   through    the 
country,  gave  a  deplorable  picture  of 
the  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  people 
under  their  rack-renting  landlords.  Lord 
Clare,   who   was    certainly  not  a  Na^ 
tionalist,  said  that  in  his  time  the  lower 
orders  in  Munster  were  in  a  state  of 
oppression  not  to  be  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of   the  world.      Since  the 
Union,  other  impartial  witnesses  had 
testified  to  the  extortionate  character  of 
the  Irish  landlords  and  the  misery  which 
their  rapacity  inflicted  on  the  people. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
pause  before  proceeding  with  this  drastic 
Bill,  which  tne  people  of  Ireland  be- 
lieved to  be  aimed  at  their  Constitutional 
liberties.    The  measure,  if  passed  into 
law,  would  only  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  Government;  and  it  would  be 
met,  not  by  armed  resistance,  but  by 
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passive  resistance,  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  as  difficult  to  over- 
come. 

Mr.  R.  G.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras, 
E.)  said,  he  believed  that  to  the  vacil- 
lating policy  which  was  followed  in  Ire- 
land during  the  years  1880-5  we  owed 
the  exceptional   ciroamstances    of   the 
present  day.     The  only  remedy  which 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
had  ever  conceived  was  an  alteration  of 
the  laws  affecting  landlords  and  tenants; 
but  the  sequel  had  shown  that  both  the 
Acts  of  1870  and  1881  had  been  gigantic 
failures.     He  would  remind  the  House 
that  even  before  the  Union  it  was  found 
necessary  by  the  Parliament  on  College 
Green  to  pass  repressive  measures  to 
control  the  Irish  people.    The  policy  of 
the  present  Government,  if  they  were 
but  allowed  to  restore  law  and  order  in 
Ireland,  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Ijord  Beaoonsfield  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Fenian  insurrection  by  the  Duke 
of  Abereom — namely,  a  policy  directed 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country.     That  the  Bill  before  the 
House  was  imperatively  needed  he  had 
no  doubt.    Grimes  had  increased  in  Ire- 
land, juries  refused  to  return  verdicts, 
and  the  Judges,  most  of  whom  had  been 
appointed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  himself, had  almost  una- 
nimously described  the  prevalent  law- 
lessness as  unprecedented.     They  had 
heard  a  g^at  deal  in  that  House  about 
Irish  landlords.     He  would  like  to  tell 
Irish  Nationalist  Members  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  action  in  Ireland  he, 
sitting  on  a  London  Board  of  Guardians, 
had  had  to  relieve  the  wives  of  Irish 
landlords,  in  the  district  of  St.  George's 
Hanover  Square,  from  absolute  starva- 
tion.   He  thanked  God  he  was  not  an 
Irish  landlord.    If  people  in  London 
did  not  pay  their  rents  they  had  to  suffer 
eviction ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why,  if 
they  would   not  pay  rent  in  Ireland, 
they  should  not  be  evicted.     Speaking 
as  the  result  of  long  experience  of  the 
Metropolis,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  there  was  no  sympathy  amongst 
any  class  with  the  operations  of  the 
League ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  very  prevalent  desife  that  the 
laws  of  the  Uueen  should  be  rehabili- 
tated in  Ireland.     He  believed  also  that 
the  people  of  England  hoped  that  the 
Government  would    do   everything   in 
thcl**  power  to  support  law  and  order  in 


Ireland.  Personally,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  being 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  they  would  not  affect 
law-abiding  subjects.  The  Bill,  if  it 
became  law,  would,  in  his  opinion,  put 
a  stop  to  the  fearful  condition  of  things 
which  now  existed,  and  would  leave 
room  for  measures  of  useful  legislation 
which  would  promote  industry  and 
benefit  all  classes  of  people  alike  in  Ire- 
land; and,  order  being  restored,  the 
country  would  become  prosperous  and 
happy. 

Mb,  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland)  said,  he  was  sorry  that  the 
inhabitants  of  London  had  had  the 
burden  thrown  upon  them  of  relieving 
Irish  landlords;  but  he  was  not  sorry 
that  the  people  in  the  Hanover  Square 
district  had  had  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  something  towards  the  relief  of 
aristocratic  paupers.  There  were  two 
classes  of  paupers  in  England.  Some 
of  these  were  the  friends  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  be- 
longing to  the  landlord  class ;  but  there 
were  several  thousand  paupers  belong- 
ing to  the  Irish  tenant  class,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  Ireland  owing  to  the 
land  laws,  which  the  Party  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  House  had  supported, 
and  who  had  been  a  burden  to  the 
English  taxpayers.  Pauperism  in  Eng- 
land was  the  strongest  proof  of  the  folly 
of  the  policy  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment,  he 
wished  to  say  that  he  thought  the  com- 
plaints as  to  the  debate  being  prolonged 
were  rather  unjust. '  He  proposed  to  lay 
before  the  House  several  reasons  why  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  had  not  de- 
bated this  Bill  at  one  hour's  length  more 
than  they  were  justified  in  doing  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  say  that  it  was  a  new 
doctrine,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Tory 
Party,  that  debates  on  repressive  legis- 
lation should  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the  greatest 
Leader  the  Tory  Party  ever  had,  laid 
down  more  than  once  in  speeches  pro- 
posing repressive  legislation,  that  it  was 
a  thing  that  should  be  resorted  to  only  in 
the  last  extremity,  after  long  delay,  and 
that  a  full,  and  ample,  and  prolonged 
amount  of  discussion  was  justified  upon 
such  questions.  Furthermore,  he  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor)  thought  the  Govern- 
ment themselves  had  supplied  them  with 
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the  strongest  and  most  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  their  debating  the 
present  Bill  at  considerable  length,  and 
he  would  go  further — he  thought  the 
debate  on  even  the  present  stage  had 
been  largely  justified,  in  fact  had  been 
made  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  con- 
duct and  by  the  words  of  the  Govern- 
ment themselves.  He  was  going  to 
make  allusion  to  a  speech  which  had  al- 
ways been  referred  to  by  more  than  one 
speaker  in  this  House — the  words  were 
used  in  ''  another  place,"  and  he  would 
tell  the  House  when  he  had  read  them 
the  orator  by  whom  they  were  used.  In 
the  speech  to  which  he  referred  it  was 
declared  that  in  Ireland  there  was  not 
only  combined  resistance  to  rent;  but 
there  was,  also,  combined  eviction  on  a 
wholesale  scale.  It  was  said  that  one 
of  the  results  of  this  combined  and 
wholesale  eviction  was  to  drive  the  ten- 
ants of  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
and  it  was  further  declared  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  wholesale  eviction  on 
the  one  hand  and  wholesale  resistance  to 
rent  on  the  other,  there  was  a  state  of 
war  in  Ireland  to  which  the  Government 
had  determined  to  put  an  end.  Well, 
that  was  as  dark  and  portentous  a  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  could  be 
drawn  by  any  Member  on  these  Benches. 
They  have  the  statement  that  there  was 
wholesale  eviction,  and  that  there  was 
an  approach  almost  to  civil  war,  and 
that  the  tenantnr  of  Ireland  was  driven 
to  the  verge  of  madness.  What  did 
that  statement  imply  ?  If  that  were  a 
correct  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland — 
and  nobody  could  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  picture — it  was  clear  that  some 
great  and  even  gigantic  remedy  was  re- 
quired to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  state  of  things  was  extreme. 
The  remedy  for  that  state  of  things 
must  be  extreme  also.  This  speech 
spoke  of  two  Bills— the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  and  a  Bill  which  had  been  in- 
troduced in  *^  another  place,"  and  the 
speaker  used  these  remarkable  words 
with  regard  to  these  Bills — 

**  We  consider  these  two  Bills  as  sister  Bills. 
They  are  the  complement  of  each  other.'* 

Here  these  two  Bills  were  put  in  direct 
association,  in  extreme  and  close  inter- 
dependence, and  that  was  the  position 
they  take  up.  He  said  that  this  Bill  and 
another  Bill  to  which  he  would  only  refer 
very  casually  were  inter-dependent,  and 
that  he  had  a  rightto  keep  these  Bills  so 
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to  speak  neck  and  neck,  so  that  one  might 
not  leave  the  House  until  the  other  was 
ready  to  accompany  it  or  to  almost  im- 
mediately follow  it.  The  Amendment 
declared  that  the  House  declined  to 
proceed  further  with  the  measure  for 
strengthening  the  Criminal  Law  against 
combinations  of  tenants  until  it  had 
before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief 
against  excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  might  pass  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  submitted  that  the 
speech  from  which  he  had  quoted  was 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
contention  expressed  in  this  Amend- 
ment, because  it  imposed  upon  the 
House  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  state  of 
things  the  solemn  duty  of  saying  whe- 
ther the  Government  had  provided  a 
sufficient  remedy.  The  BiU  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  House  until 
the  remedial  measure  had  been  made 
to  assume  a  form  in  which  it  would 
be  effectual.  They  had  the  coercive 
measure  in  all  its  full  details ;  but  the 
remedial  measure  was  not  in  a  happy 
state,  as  in  a  certain  portion  of  it  the 
Government  had  announced  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  Amendments.  The 
Bill  was,  in  fact  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Bill 
were  invited  to  write  their  record.  Most 
of  its  provisions  were  protested  against 
on  all  sides,  or  have  yet  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  Opposition  and  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  The  Coercion  Bill  was  a 
hostage  to  this  House  for  the  remedial 
Bill.  They  were  asked  to  part  with 
the  hostage  before  they  had  received 
the  consideration,  and  the  Government 
mast  think  them  rather  more  ingenuous 
and  confiding  people  than  they  were  if 
they  supposed  that  without  protest  they 
would  give  them  the  powers  they  asked 
for  before  they  had  the  least  conception 
what  the  remedial  measure  was  going  to 
bo.  They  were^justified  also  in  prolong- 
ing that  debate  on  aocount  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  intro- 
duction and  further  stages  of  the  Bill. 
The  House  had  absolutely  no  informa- 
tion before  it  when  the  discussion  began, 
and  information  was  throughout  doled 
out  with  a  grudging  and  procrastinating 
hand.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  promised  statistics,  but  neither  on 
the  first  nor  on  the  second  reading  were 
they  vouchsafed,  and  there  were  some 
details  which  had  been  asked  for  but 
were  still  not  forthcoming.    The  Home 
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Secretary  bad  bronglit  forvard  a  strik- ; 
ing  argument  and  made  a  great  impres-  \ 
sion  by  referring  to  statistics  wfaidi  he 
had  written  before  him,  and  whidi  he  | 
stated  disooTored  an  enormous  increase  j 
in  crime.    But  the  House  was  not  in 
possession  of  those  statistics  until  yes- 
terday morning,   some  time  after  the 
second  reading  had  been  carried.    This 
conduct  of  the  GoTemment  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  procedure  of  Mr. 
Porster  in  1881,  who  at  the  outset  gave 
the  House  the  fullest  details,  OTen  to 
the  minutest  and  most  petty  puticulars. 
They  would  therefore  be  justified  in  con- 
tinuing the  present  discussion  till  they 
had  extracted  eveiy  single  fact  and  cir- 
cumstance on  which  the   Government 
rested  their  case.    With  the  exception 
of  the  Chief  Secretary's  speeches  the 
debate  had  been  practically  all  on  one 
side.    He  had  that  day  read  through 
erery  one    of  the    Chief    Secretary's 
speeches.     The  right  hon.  Gentieman 
had  an  elegant  literary  style,  so  that 
a  perusal  of  his  speeches  was  not  alto- 
gether an  unmitigated  evil.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  produced  only  four 
cases  on  behalf  of  his  contention  that 
trial  by  jury  had  broken  down,  and 
none  of  these  cases  supported  the  case 
of  the  Government.     One  was  an  as- 
sault in  Bosoommon,  the  case  of  Clark 
the  maltster.     Although  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
in  that  case,  the  statement  rested  only 
on  the  authority  of  the  Grown  Solicitor, 
the  notorious  Bolton,  and  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  evidence  of  a  barrister 
present  at  the  trial,  who  said  that  the 
evidence  was  extremely  confused.  Then 
there  was  the  case  of  Fitzgerald  and 
Donovan,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
political  or  agrarian  questions,  and  was 
only  such  a  mishap  as  might  happen  in 
England.    Then  there  was  the  alleged 
assault  upon  a  woman  who  was  proved 
to  be  a  aisreputable  person.    And  the 
only  accusation  brought  against  the  Na- 
tional League  was  that  of  illegal  action 
on  the  part  of  a  branch  in  Sligo,  which 
was  immediately  dissolved.     The  cases 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  Bill 
were  bogus  cases  which  had  all  been 
shattered,  and  not  one  of  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  examination.    Then 
as  to  the  charges  of  the  Judges,  upon 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  relied  for  the 
first  and  second  reading  of  the    Bill. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted 


the  charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawson  as  to 
the  state  of  the  County  of  Mayo  to  the 
efieet  that  it  approached  as  nearly  to 
rebellion  as  anything  short  of  civil  war 
could  do.  But  what  were  the  statistics 
of  crime  in  Mayo,  a  county  with  230,000 
inhabitants?  Daring  the  last  quarter 
the  outrages  were  12  in  all,  of  which 
seven  were  threatening  letters,  and 
not  one  of  the  remaining  five  was 
of  a  serious  character.  Of  murder, 
manslaughter,  firing  at  the  person,  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  assault  on  the  police, 
assault  on  bailiffs  and  process-servers 
there  were  none,  and  that  was  in  a 
county  where  the  condition  of  things 
was  stated  to  be  little  short  of  civil  war. 
He  thought  that  English  officials  would 
be  delighted  if  they  could  point  to  such 
a  state  of  things  among  a  similar  popu- 
lation in  England.  He  did  not  blame 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  his  inaccuracies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Scotch- 
man, perhaps  he  was  never  in  Ireland 
till  he  went  over  to  take  the  oaths  of 
Office,  and  when  talking  of  Irish  affaim 
he  was  as  much  astray  as  he  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  would  probably  be  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  theology  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  native  land.  But  the 
difference  between  them  was  this — the 
Chief  Secretary  had  the  arrogance  of 
his  ignorance,  whereas  he  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  had  the  modesty  of  his.  Tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  grew  worse  every 
day,  and  in  time  his  primordial  ignor- 
ance would  be  transformed  into  invin- 
cible iniorance.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man also  founded  the  argument  for  his 
Bill  upon  previous  Coercion  Acts  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  Liberal  Party ; 
but  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Party 
now  was  not  approval  of  past  Coercion 
Acts  or  satisfaction  at  their  results.  In 
fact,  their  experience  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  coercion  in  the  past  was  the 
strongest  argument  against  a  policy  of 
coercion  for  the  future.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary had  spoken  of  the  Coercion  Bill 
of  1866,  and  said  that  there  was  but  a 
small  amoiuit  of  agrarian  crime  at  that 
time.  But  was  not  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman aware  that  at  that  time  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
in  a  state  of  almost  open  rebellion,  many 
of  them  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
there  were  rifiings  in  various  parts  of 
tbe  countnr  ?  Then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  Coercion  Bill  of 
1870.    But  the  whole  case  of  the  Gk)- 
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yernment  then  was  that   there  was  a 
great  increase,  a  recrudescence,  of  crime 
as  compared  with  former  years.     The 
other  night  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attacked  the  remedial  legislation  of  the 
Liberal  Party ;  but  if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  legislation  Ireland  would  now 
be  in  open  rebellion,  as  it  was  in  1866. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  after  1860  Ireland  was  free  from 
crime.  That  circumstance  was  due,  how- 
ever, partly  to  the  terrible  emigration, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  between  1860 
and  1865  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
political  crime,  because  the  Fenian  or- 
ganization was  at  work.     Such  was  the 
glorious  state  of  things  which  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  spoke  of  as  the  blessed 
harvest  that  came  of  the  legislation  of 
1860.     He  never  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  crime  without  a  feeling  of 
humiliation  and   also  of  exasperation, 
because  he  thought  Ireland  was  treated 
in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  country 
in  the  world  was  treated.    Supposing 
that  he  had  a  ubiquitous  police,  most  of 
whose  time  was  spent  in  docketing  and 
ticketing  and  summing  up  every  single 
offence  committed  in  this  country,  what 
a  terrible  and  grim  total  might  he  not 
present  of  the  crime  of  the  people  of 
England !     Many  of  the  crimes  enume- 
rated in  Mr.  Forster's  Blue  Book  were 
of  a  trivial  character.     One  of  the  so- 
called  crimes  consisted  of  a  small  wooden 
gate,  the  property  of  a  nobleman,  being 
taken  off  its  hinges  and  broken.     In 
another  case  several  panes  of  glass  were 
maliciously  broken  in  the  windows  of 
an  unoccupied  house,  and  in  a  third  a 
barrel  of  coal-tar  was  maliciously  spilt. 
If  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  went  among 
the  docks  in  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool,  where  his  own  constituents 
lived,    and    enumerated  crime  in  that 
way,  Liverpool  could  be  represented  as 
a  little  hell  upon  earth.     But  this  was 
the  way  in  which  the  totals  of  crime 
were  made  out  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
blacken  the  character   of  his  country. 
The  statistics  recently  produced   were 
the  strongest  evidence  against  the  case 
of  the  Government.    When  the  Home 
Secretary  last  addressed  the  House  in 
support  of  this  Bill  he  made  the  first 
successful  speech  he  had  delivered  in 
the  House.     No  doubt  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    would    make   many    other 
successful  speeches,  for  he  knew  of  no 
man  who  was  better  qualified  than  the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  to  talk  on  every 
side  of  a  political  question.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary produced  an  effect  on  the  House 
by  quoting  the  statistics  of  crime  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year.     The 
right   hon.   Gentleman  stated  that  the 
number  of  agrarian  crimes  was  241  in 
that  quarter,  whereas  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1866  the  number  was  166.     But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  made  a  false  and 
unfair  comparison,  as  he  ought  to  have 
compared  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  with  those  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter   of   last   year.    The 
number  of  crimes  in  Ireland  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year  was 
241,  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  last  year  256,  showing  a  decrease  in 
the  more  recent  period.     In  the  second 
quarter  of  last  year  the  number   was 
297,  and  in  the  third  quarter  306.  Only 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1886  were 
there  fewer  crimes  than  in  the  quarter 
just  passed,  the  number  being  166,  and 
that  was  because  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  Plan  of  Campaign  were  both 
compelling  the  suspension  of  evictions. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  evictions  and  crime ;  but  the 
truth  was  that  evictions  were  dogged  by 
crime.     During  the  September  quarter 
of  last  year  there  were  306  crimes,  and 
the  number    of    persons    evicted    was 
5,685.     There  were  only  166  crimes  in 
the  December  quarter,  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  persons  evicted  had  decreased 
to  3,669.     In  the  first  three  months  of 
the  current  year  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  evicted  persons  to  5,190  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  crimes  to 
241.      He  was  not  going  to  read  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  a  lecture 
upon  good  taste,   although    from    his 
adoption  of  anonymous  slanders  lately 
he  might  stand    in    need    of   such    a 
lecture,  but  at  all  events  he. ought  to 
consult  with  his  brother  Leaders  of  the 
Tory  Party  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining something  like  harmony  between 
his  and  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  this  Bill.    Sometimes  it  was 
said  that  the  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  put  down  crime,  but  did  the  Chief 
Secretaxy  in  using  that  expression  mean 
by  crime  murder  or  the  wilful  upsetting 
of  a  pot  of  coal-tar  ?    Again,  it  was  said 
that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  put  a  stop 
to  certain  combinations— that   was   to 
say,  it  was  to   prevent  tenants  from 
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ever.  They  have  gone  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  with  strong  limbs  and  stout  hearts,  and 
they  have  loft  behind  the  ag^d  and  the  weak." 

They  left  with  tears  ia  their  ejes  and 
curses    for    the    Government  in    their 
hearts.     2*he  Saturday  Review^  comment- 
ing on  that  emigration,  said  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  by 
Archbishop  John  of  Tuam — **  He  sighs 
for  the  departing  items  of  assassination 
and  murder;"  and  again,  *"  Ireland/ 
he  said,  '  is  relapsing  into  a  desert  ten- 
anted by  lowing  herds  instead  of  howl- 
ing assassins."     Here  those  people  were 
all  g^uped  together  as  howling  assas- 
sins.   That  was  the  language  used  by 
leading  English  journals,  and   it  was 
little  wonder  that  those  men  when  they 
reached  America  listened  willingly  to 
the  malignant  counsels  of  the  dynamite 
party.    The  same  policy  was  being  pur- 
sued now.    Instead  of  seeing  any  pro- 
gress they  saw  reaction ;  instead  of  ad- 
vance they  saw  a  going  back  to  the  very 
worst  features  of  the  perfectly  infernal 
period  of  suffering.     The  roads  in  Ire- 
land were  thick  with  crowds  of  Irishmen 
and  Irishwomen  leaving  the  shores  of 
Ireland  for  ever.      If  these  men  and 
women  thought  that   the  present   Go- 
vernment and  the  present  policy  repre- 
sented the  English  people   and  repre- 
sented English  opinion ,  he  should  tremble 
for  the  future  of  those  Irishmen  and 
Irishwomen  when  they  landed  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  he  called  upon,  the  Liberal 
Party,  he  called  upon  the  right   hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  and  upon  the 
masses  of  the  English  people,  to  stand 
between  the  Government  and  the  Irish 
people,   to  continue  protesting  against 
the  policy  that  already  was  producing 
such   disastrous  results,  and  tell  these 
people  that  if  they  left  Ireland  in  tears, 
and  by  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
they  left  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  English  people.     He  asked  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  English  people  to 
extend  to  the  Irish  people  their  sym- 
pathy and  assistance,  and  in  that  way 
he  hoped  that,  even  out  of  the  suffering 
and  terrors  of  the  present  time,  there 
might  not  come  the  old  harvest  of  hate, 
but  a  new  and  better  epoch  of  sympathy 
and  attachment  between  the  people  of 
England  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  DUCHY 
OP    LANCASTER  (Lord    John  Man- 
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defending     themselves     against    their 
landlords.     The  Leader  of  that  House 
had  declared  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Irish  tenantry,    who    were    being 
ground    down    and    coerced    by    the 
National  League.      But  the  National 
League  was   a    voluntary  association. 
[  Cries  of  "  No."]    If  it  was  not  a  volun- 
tary association  why  did  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  put  it  down  by  force  ? 
The  National  League  was  the  creation 
of  and  the  emanation  from  the   Irish 
people,  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Governments  own  witnesses,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Irish  tenantry  as 
their  salvation.     The  noble  Lord   the 
Member  for  Rossendale  had  declared 
that  the  Bill  was  not  levelled  against 
political  combinations,  but  the  fact  was 
that  it  was  aimed  at  putting  down  the 
Irish  Party  in  that  House.    The  noble 
Lord  himself  had  said  that  until  that 
Party  was  put  down  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Conservative  Party,  or  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Party,  or  any  other 
Party,  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  Irish 
difficulty  by  providing  for  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland.      It  was  clearly  the 
object  of  the  Tory  Party  to  obtain  the 
power  of  inflicting  six  months'  imprison- 
ment   upon    their  political  opponents. 
The  noble  Lord  had  admitted  that  from 
1880  to  1885  he  had  been  in  conflict 
with  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  in  that 
House,  with  the  result  that  the  Irish 
Party  had  increased  from  45  in  number 
to  86.     When  he  heard  the  noble  Lord 
promulgating    his    exploded  nostrums 
and  his  defeated  and  discredited  policy 
it  reminded  him  of  the    observation, 
"  With  how  little  wisdom  is  the  world 
governed !  "    One  effect  of  the  Bill  was 
to  confound  persuasion  with  intimida- 
tion.    He  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  emigration  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  four  weeks,  which  showed 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
already  having  its  disastrous  results. 
During  that  period  9,236  persons  had 
left  Ireland,  and  the  number  was  increas- 
ing.   The  reason  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment, between  threatened  eviction  and 
threatened  coercion,  were  making  Ire- 
land intolerable  to  the  Irish  people.  He 
would  show  the  House  the  genesis  of 
the  dynamite  party.     In  1863  The  Times 
wrote — 

'*  Eighty  thousand   persons— chiefly  young 
men  and  women— have  left  Ireland,  mostly  for 
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KEBs)  (Leicestershire,  E.) :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  has  afsome  length  passed  in 
review  the  recent  debates  upon  this 
Bill,  and  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
criticize  all  that  has  passed.  When  he 
concluded  his  eloquent  speech,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Liberal  Party  to  adopt 
a  course  of  policy  which  would  put 
an  end  to  the  great  emigration  which  is 

going  on  in  Ireland,  which  emigration  he 
escribed  as  having  originated  with  the 
Land  Act  of  1860,  I  could  not  help 
remembering  that  the  Land  Act  of  1860, 
to  which  he  attributed  so  much  of  the 
recent,  and  even  the  present,  miseries  of 
Ireland,  was  an  act  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  And  when  he  called  to  mind  that 
in  the  present  year  thousands  of  people 
are  emigrating  from  Ireland,  I  could 
not  help  calling  to  miud  that  the  Land 
Act  under  which  they  are  emigrating 
was  also  an  Act  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  strikes  me  as  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  two  great  instances  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  as  the 
real  causes  of  emigration  from  Ireland 
must  both  be  attributed  to  the  action 
not  of  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  but  of  the  great  Liberal 
Party  to  whom  he  addressed  his  im- 
passioned appeal.  But  I  will  do  justice 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  do  what  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  him  in  debate  have 
not  attempted  to  do — namely,  to  de- 
fend the  Amendment  which  we  are  now 
discussing.  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
until  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  no 
attempt — no  serious  attempt— has  been 
made  to  vindicate  this  Amendment, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  one  of  the 
most  exceptional,  and  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  Amendments  with  which 
a  Government  measure  was  ever  en- 
countered. It  is  open  to  more  objections 
than  any  Amendment  I  can  remember. 
Itis- 

'*^ThQt  this  Uonse  declines  to  proceed  further 
with  a  measure  for  strengthening  the  Criminal 
Law  agamst  combinations  of  tenants  until  it 
has  before  it  the  full  measure  for  their  relief 
against  excessive  rents  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
may  pass  the  other  House  of  ParUament." 

Well,  Sir,  one  would  imagine  from  this 
Amendment  that  the  Bill  against  which 
it  is  directed  is  a  Bill  for  strengthening 
the  Criminal  Law  against  com  binations 
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of  tenants.  [Sir  "William  Habcoubt: 
"  Hear,  hear  I  "1  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Derby  ironically 
cheers  that.  What  does  the  title  say  ? 
That  it  is — 

'*  A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto." 

The  Amendment  entirely  overlooks  the 
main  portion  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
and  gives  a  totally  different  construction 
to  its  very  title.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dumfries 
(Mr.  E.  T.  Beid),  in  vindicating  his 
extraordinary  Amendment,  stated  that  it 
has  been  alleged  in  ^*  another  place  " 
that  this  measure  and  the  measure  now 
before  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
are  a  complement  one  of  the  other — 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  sister  Bills — and 
he  contended,  therefore,  that  it  is  as 
impossible,  as  it  would  be  unwise,  for 
this  House  to  part  with  this  Bill  until 
it  has  the  other  Bill  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  Suppose  the  House  of  Lords 
accepted  the  view  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  one  Bill  is  dependent  upon  the 
other.  Suppose  the  House  of  Lords 
were  to  say  these  Bills  are  complements 
one  of  the  other,  and  we  will  pass  a 
Hesolution  that  we  will  not  send  the 
Bill  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
House  of  Commons  until  we  have  re- 
ceived the  Bill  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons  What  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  Parliament  ? — a  complete  dead- 
lock. Yet  that  is  a  natural  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Amendment  it- 
self, and  from  the  support  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they 
were  to  pass  such  a  Besolution,  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  for  them- 
selves than  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  if  it  accepted  this  extra- 
ordinary Amendment.  And  for  this 
re€Lson,  pass  what  measures  you  may 
for  improving  the  condition  of  land 
tenure  m  Ireland,  pass  any  remedial 
measures  you  please,  until  you  have 
restored  peace,  tranquillity,  order,  and 
legality  m  Ireland,  every  one  of  your 
remedial  measures  must  fail.  Well, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  distinctly 
declared  that  until  the  Bill  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made  has  come  down 
from  the  House  of  Lords  he  would  take 
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care  that  this  Bill  did  not  leave  this 
House,  80  that  if  that  is  really  the  object 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
the  Member  for  Dumfries  and  those  who 
agree  with  him  have  in  view,  their  object 
is  attained.  Why,  therefore,  should  this 
long  debate  have  taken  place,  why  should 
impaasioued  appeals  be  made  to  the 
great  Liberal  Party,  and  why  should  the 
retrospect  of  all  prcTious  failures  of  Irish 
remedial  legislation  haTO  occupied  our 
time  to-night  ?  Then  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liveipool  complained  very 
much  about  statistics.  The  statistics 
which  have  been  given  are  statistics 
exactly  in  the  same  form  as  those  given 
by  our  Predecessors  in  Office.  We  have 
followed  precisely  the  course  adopted  by 
them,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception.  In 
1882,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  proposed  the 
most  drastic  and  the  most  Draconian 
measure  upon  the  question  of  crime  ever 
introduced  into  this  House,  he  produced 
no  statistics  at  all.  We  have  followed 
previous  precedents,  and  we  have  pro- 
duced statistics,  as  soon  as  they  were  fur- 
nished to  us,  to  the  House,  and  that  is 
my  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liverpool.  Again,  the  hon. 
Qentleman  made  a  very  elaborate  attack 
upon  the  noble  Marquess  the  Member 
forBossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton).  I  believe  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House  who  can  defend  himself 
better  than  the  noble  Marquess,  and 
therefore  I  have  no  intention  of  attempt- 
ing that  work  of  supererogation.  But  I 
notice  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plains that  the  noble  Marquess  has  said 
this  is  a  Bill  to  put  down  crime,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  the  combinations  of 
tenants.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble 
Marquess  that  this  is  a  Bill  to  prevent 
crime  in  the  first  instance,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, to  detect  crime  in  the  second  in- 
stance, if  the  first  object  is  not  attained, 
and  to  punish  crime  in  the  third  place. 
These  are  the  main  objects  of  the  Bill. 
It  there  be  criminal  conspiracies,  why 
then  criminal  conspiracies  will  come 
under  the  purview  of  the  measure. 
What  struck  me  as  very  extraordinary 
was  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liver- 
pool seemed  to  assume  all  through  his 
speech  that  because  the  Bill  is  directed 
against  criminal  conspiracies,  it  is  there- 


,  fore  directed  against  the  political  organi- 
I  zation  to  which  he  belongs.  Well,  Sir, 
there  is  an  old  saying  very  well  known, 
"  If  the  cap  fits  it  is  not  our  fault."  It 
is  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  fitted  the 
cap  on  his  own  head. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  am  very 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord,  but  I 
should  like  to  say  that  what  I  said  was 
that  the  Bill  was  directed  against  com- 
binations  and  especially  against  the 
National  League.  I  said  so  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  written  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  I^rd  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith). 

LoBD  JOHN  MANN£BS :  Any  letter 
which  the  right  hon.  GFentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  written 
will,  I  am  sure,  contain  nothing  but 
good  sense.  But  to  return  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Bill,  I  find  "criminal" 
always  inserted  as  the  adjective  before  the 
substantive  "conspiracy,"  and  that  con- 
stitutes the  whole  difference  between  us. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  combi- 
nations of  tenants  to  do  lawful  things  in 
a  lawful  manner  are  to  be  crushed  under 
this  Bill,  he  labours  under  a  very  great 
mistake.  If  combinations  are  formed  to 
carry  out  illegal  objects  in  a  criminal 
manner,  no  doubt  this  Bill  will,  as  we 
hope,  tend  very  materially  to  check  and 
to  put  down  illegal  and  criminal  com- 
binations of  that  kind.  These  are  the 
two  portions  of  the  Bill.  The  Amend* 
ment  takes  one  of  them,  twisting  it  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  entirely 
omits  all  reference  to  the  other,  which 
is  the  putting  down  of  crime  and  out- 
rage. Now,  Sir,  in  a  former  debate  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Ijothian  (Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone), 
whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  before 
me,  stated  that  in  order  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  there  was 
an  exceptional  state  of  crime  and  out- 
rage in  the  country,  and  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  quote  some  observations  of 
mine  delivered  in  the  month  of  June 
last.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  doing  so ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  extracted 
one  very  short  sentence,  and  without 
regard  to  the  context  fixed  his  own  con- 
struction upon  it.  What  I  really  said 
was  this : — 

<<  We  are  told,  if  you  do  not  accept  these 
schemes,  you  must  fall  back  upon  a  permanent 
system  of  what  is  called  coercion,  and  T  think 
that  among  the  many  wise  sayings  of  old  Samuel 
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Johnson  there  was  no  saying  wiser  than  that  in 
which  he  advised  his  friends  to  clear  their  minds 
of  cant.  Let  us  on  this  suhject  of  coercion  clear 
our  minds  of  cant,  and  let  us  see  what  it  means. 
What  does  coercion  in  this  sense  mean  ?  It 
means  the  repression  by  exceptional  measures  of 
exceptional  crime  and  exceptional  outrage,  and 
therefore  if  there  be  no  exceptional  crime  and 
no  exceptional  outrage,  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tional repressive  legislation." 

That  was  my  statement ;  and  now  we  say 
that  there  is  exceptional  crime,  excep- 
tional outrage,  exceptional  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  social  machine  in  Ire- 
land, and,  therefore,  we  produce  this  ex- 
ceptional legislation.  But  if  that  is  not 
justification  enough,  I  will  most  respect- 
fully refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  a 
speech  he  delivered  just  three  months 
before  these  observations  of  mine  were 
made.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
trying  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 
great  political  revolution  which  he  was 
endeavouring,  but  endeavouring  in  vain, 
to  make  this  House  accept,  and  amongst 
the  other  reasons  he  assigned,  I  find  this. 
Speaking  on  the  8th  of  April  of  last 
year,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  In  the  first  place,  with  certain  exceptions 
for  the  case  of  winter  juries,  it  is  impossible  to 
depend  in  Ireland  upon  the  finding  of  a  jury  in 
a  case  of  agrarian  crime  according  to  the  facts 
as  tiiey  are  viewed  by  the  Government,  by  the 
Judges,  and  by  the  public,  I  think,  at  large. 
That  is  a  most  serious  mischief,  passing  down 
deep  into  the  very  groundwork  ox  civil  society. 
....  Finally,  Sir,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  great  interference  in  Ireland  with  indi- 
vidual lib^y  in  the  shape  of  intimidation." — 
(3  Hatuard  [304],  1040.) 

Then  he  referred  to  the  lapse  of  the 
Grimes  Act,  and  added — 

*'  The  return  to  the  ordinary  law,  I  am  afraid, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  lapse  of  the  Crimes  Act  Boy- 
cotting increased  fourfold.  Since  that  time  it 
has  been  about  stationary ;  but  in  October  it 
had  increased  fourfold,  compared  with  what  it 
was  in  the  month  of  May."— (i6ii^  1043.) 

Then  we  have  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman, 
just  12  months  ago,  announcing  that  the 
groundwork  of  Irish  society  was  under- 
mined, that  there  were  exceptional  out- 
rages ;  and  so  despondent  was  he  as  to 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  that  he 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
virtually  repeal  the  Union  in  order  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrible  state  of 
things  which  existed,  according  to  him, 
in  Ireland  in  April  of  last  year.  Well, 
but  what  do  our  ridiculed  statistics 
show?  They  show  that  in  the  year 
1886  there  were  at  least  100  more  cases 
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of  agrarian  crime  than  there  were  in 
1885,  the  period  of  crime  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  been 
referring  when  he  gave  that  melancholy 
description  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
April  last.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  say  that, 
according  to  the  facts,  figures,  and  state- 
ments which  have  been  placed  before  the 
House  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Ohief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  our  case  is 
Droved  by  the  admissions  of  the  right 
Lon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian ;  and  if  I  were  a  counsel  ad- 
dressing a  learned  Judge  and  jury,  I 
would  probably  resume  my  seat  with  the 
quotation  I  have  made  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech, 'and  say,  "My 
Lord  and  gentlemen,  our  case  is  before 
you."  Now,  I  notice  that  Lord  Oowper's 
Oommission  has  been  constantly  cited 
during  these  debates,  and  great  import- 
ance is  attached  by  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  any  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Oommissioners  which  they 
think  will  sustain  them  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  just  and  necessary  measure. 
I  observe,  however,  that  Lord  Cowper's 
Commission,  after  they  have  recom- 
mended a  variety  of  measures  which  they 
think  would  tend  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  conclude  with 
this  remarkable  paragraph : 

''  Bat  while  recommending  certain  changes 
in  the  law  which  circamBtanoea  have  renderod 
neoeaaary  for  the  present  relief  of  the  tenants, 
it  is  right  that  we  should  also  press,  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  classes,  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  which  has  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
been  grievously  outraged.  In  the  absence  of 
that  security  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  every 
civilized  community,  capital  is  discouraged, 
enterprise  and  industry  are  checked,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  any  country  can  thrive  or  any 
healing  measures  be  devised  which  will  add 
much  to  its  prosperity." 

Those  are  the  concluding  parts  of  that 
portion  of  the  Heport  of  Lord  Oowper's 
Oommission  which  deals  with  the  reme- 
dial proposals  for  Ireland,  and  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Oonnor),  who  has  dilated  with 
such  unction  on  the  emigration  which  is 
now  setting  in  from  the  shores  of  that 
unhappy  country,  ascribing  the  whole  of 
it  to  the  action  of  the  ruined  landlords  of 
Ireland,  might  ask  himself  this  question. 
Do  none  of  these  poor  people  leave  their 
native  homes  in  consequence  of  the 
paralysis  of  industry,  the  flying  away  of 
capital,  the  loss  of  employment  occa- 
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Bioned  bj  the  ruin  of    landlords,    the 
entire  absence  of  all  industrial  enter- 
prize,  the  shutting  up  of  many  sources 
of  employment,  which  heretofore  were 
open  to  them  ?    Can  he  or  any  man  deny 
that  many  of  these  sources  of  mischief 
are  owing  to  the  action  of  that  very  body 
to  Thich  it  is  his  pride  to  belong  ?    No, 
Sir ;  unless  capital  can  be  induced  again 
to  visit    Ireland,    until    industry    can 
reap  its  just  reward,  until  employment 
of  yarious  kinds  can  again  be  found  for 
the  great  masses  of  the  Irish  people, 
until  new  sources  of   industry  can  be 
opened  to  Ireland's   sons,   until  those 
latent  industrial  resources  which  Ireland 
undoubtedly  possesses,  but  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Oeorge  Bentinck  haye   attracted  yery 
little  attention  in  this  House,  are  culti- 
vated and  developed,  I  hear  that  what- 
ever laws  relating  to  land  in  Ireland  are 
passed,  emigration  will  continue,  but  it 
will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  pauperized 
and  ruined  landlords  of  Ireland.     Now, 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Mundella)  favoured  us  on  Tuesday 
night  with  a  very  solemn  warning  upon 
the  condition  of  Ireland.     Ho  warned  us 
that  there  was  a  great  movement  in  the 
United  States  of  America,   that    even 
respectable  people  had  joined  it,  and  I 
think  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  him- 
self was  personally  acquainted  with  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  who  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  this  measure.     I  must  say,  I 
think  this  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  devot- 
ing his  energies  and    his  intellect   to 
more  useful  purposes,  if  he    were   to 
attend  to    the    affairs    of   the  United 
States,  than  in  informing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  what  his  views  are  of  a  mea- 
sure which  he  probably  has  never  seen, 
and  which,  if  he  had  seen,  most  unques- 
tionably he  would  not  understand.     I 
do  not  at  all  like,  I  confess,  to  hear 
right  hon.  Q-entlemen  who  have  held 
high  Office,  referring  in  this  House  in 
the  manner  in  which  the   right   hon. 
Gentleman  did  to  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call   the    opinion    of    the    respectable 
people  of  the  United  States.    I  think 
the  respectable  people  of  every  country 
had  much  better  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
their  own  country  and  let  us,  poor  be- 
nighted Englishmen,  manage  the  con- 
cerns of  that  great  Empire  which   we 
have  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  an- 


I  cestors,  and  which  we  hope  to  hand 
down  unimpaired  to  a  remote  posterity. 
Well,  now,  I  will  ask  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  think  for  a  moment 
what  views  the  respectable  people  of  the 
United  States  would  have  taken,  if  when 
they  were  in  the  midst  some  years  back 
of  their  severe  secession  struggle,  if  the 
Mayors,  Ck)uncilmen,  and  even  Epis- 
copal clergymen  of  England  had  come 
together  and  passed  resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  conduct  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  United  States.  [An 
hon.  Mbmbeh:  We  did.]  Yes;  but 
the  only  one  of  any  weight  who  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  subject,  was 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian. 

Me.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian):  The  noble  Lord 
is  imputing  to  me  that  of  which  he  has 
never  informed  himself.  He  is  prob- 
ably not  aware  that  my  statement  on 
that  subject  has  been  published  in 
America  itself,  and  I  received  from  the 
American  Government  itself  a  most 
satisfactory  letter  in  regard  to  it. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  Precisely 
so ;  that  shows  that  what  I  stated  was 
strictly  correct.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man expressed     an    opinion,     it    was 
published  in  America,  and  he  received  a 
letter  in  regard  to  it.     [Mr.    W.    E, 
Gladstone  :  What  opinion  ?]      An  opi- 
nion with  reference  to  the  formation, 
not  only  of  an   Army  and   Navy,  but 
of    a    Nation,     by    Jefferson     Davis. 
Well,  now,  Sir,  we  are  told  very  often 
that  the  tale  of  crime  in  Ireland  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  Bill  we  have 
introduced.     It  is  said  there  have  only 
been  12  or  13  murders  in  the  last  15 
months.    If  there  had  been  a  few  more 
murders  and  a  few  more  violent  outrages, 
why,  then  something  might  be  said — 
according  to  the  opinion  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite — for    a    Bill    of    this 
nature.     That  is    not    the    view   Her 
Majesty's  Government  take  on  this  great 
ana  important  question.      They  think 
that  it  is  much  better  to  interfere  while 
crime — though  very  serious  and  though 
advancing— has  not  reached  the  height 
it  did  in  1880,  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  introduced  bis  re- 
pression Bill.      We  think  it  infinitely 
better  to  bring  forward  a  measure  now 
when,   critical    as    is  the   condition   of 
many  counties  in  Ireland,  deep,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  is 
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the  disorganization  which  is  prevalent 
in  Ireland,  there  is  still  time  to  hope 
we  may,  by  a  combination  of  remedial 
measures  of  this  sort,  and  remedial 
measures  of  another  sort,  clear  away 
the  organized  terrorism,  intimidation. 
Boycotting,  and  crime  which  have  made 
the  lives  of  peaceable,  honest,  loyal, 
and  law-abiding  citizens  almost  in- 
tolerable. That  is  my  answer  to  the 
plea  for  further  delay.  I  say  that  the 
Government  did  try — when  they  came 
into  Office  last  year — to  rule  Ireland 
and  administer  her  affairs  without  any 
exceptional  legislation.  I  admit,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  at- 
tempt has  failed;  and  admitting  the 
failure  of  that  attempt,  what  was  the 
plain  and  bounden  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Surely  it  was,  as  soon  as  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  that  attempt  had 
failed,  to  come  forward  and  produce  to 
the  House  of  Common.<«  that  measure 
which  they  thought  essential  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  tranquillity,  order, 
and  happiness  to  Ireland.  We  recog- 
nize the  enormous  difficulties  which  we 
have  to  face  in  the  attempt  we  are 
making.  We  see  opposite  to  us  the 
late  trusted  Ministers  of  the  Grown 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  a  measure  to 
restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland. 
We  are  aware  of  the  immense  weight 
which  attaches  to  their  opinion.  We 
know  the  enormous  obstacles  which 
stand  in  our  way;  but.  Sir,  we  know 
this — we  know  that  we  are  discharging 
a  plain  and  simple  duty.  We  know 
that  we  have  the  support  of  this  House 
of  Commons,  which,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  point 
out  in  one  of  his  numerous  letters, 
is  the  product  of  universal  household 
Bufi&age;  we  know  by  the  large  Ma- 
jorities which  have  sent  this  Bill  for- 
ward from  one  stage  to  another  that  we 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  House  in 
respect  to  this  measure,  and  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  behind  this  House 
of  Commons — so  recently  in  touch  with 
the  householders  of  this  country — we 
have  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  England.  Having  put  our 
hands  to  the  plough,  we  do  not  intend 
to  draw  them  back  until  this  House  shall 
have  finally  decided  upon,  as  we  hope 
in  the  affirmative,  this  measure  for  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  peace  and 
happiness  in  Ireland,  and  we  confidently 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Members  of  this 
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Imperial  Parliament  to  sustain  and 
encourage  us  in  our  determination  and 
resolve. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLET  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Manners)  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  reproached  us  on  this  side  of 
the  House  with  having  regard  to  the 
opinions  that  are  held  in  foreign  countries 
as  to  the  policy  which  the  Government  are 
now  pursuing.  I  can  remember  very  well 
that,  in  the  last  Parliament,  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  Friends  were  constantly  tax- 
ing Her  Majesty's  then  Government  with 
their  disregard  of  the  opinion  of  foreigpi 
countries,  and  showing  how  they  were 
sacrificing  the  name  and  reputation  of 
Parliament  and  the  country  in  the  eyes 
of  civilized  Europe.  And  then,  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther he  considers  the  opinion  of  Canada 
the  opinion  of  a  foreign  country.  It 
cannot  have  escaped  the  noble  Lord's 
attention  that  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
has,  within  the  last  few  hours,  voted 
something  like  four  to  one  in  condem- 
nation of  the  policy  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Government  are  pursuing 
towards  Ireland.  But  the  noble  Lord 
has  pronounced  this  Amendment  to  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  he 
has  ever,  during  his  prolonged  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  come  into  contact 
with.  He  read  the  Amendment,  and 
the  point  with  which  he  found  fault  was 
that  the  Amendment  describes  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House  as  a  measure 
for  strengthening  the  Criminal  Law 
against  combinatious  of  tenants.  But, 
Sir,  we  have  a  very  good  authority  for 
that  description  of  the  measure  in  a 
passage  from  a  speech  quoted  only  a 
few  minates  ago  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor).  It 
was  the  Prime  Minister  himself  who, 
not  very  long  since,  said — **  We  have 
offered  to  the  other  House" — that  is, 
the  House  of  Commons — ''a  measure 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  com- 
binations," which  is  the  very  allegation 
made  in  this  Amendment.  I  fail,  there- 
fore, to  see  why  the  noble  Lord  should, 
on  that  ground,  find  the  Amendment  so 
extraordinary.  Well,  then  the  noble 
Lord  went  on  to  ask  why,  if  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon  seeing  what  is  called 
the  sister  measure  to  this  Coercion  Bill, 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  might 
not,  with  equal  reason,  insist  upon  see- 
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ing  our  Coercion  Billi  before  tUey  part 
with  their  so-called  remedial  measure  ? 
"Why,  the  answer  to  that  is  a  very  ob- 
vious one.  We  are  very  doubtful,  in 
this  House,  in  what  shape,  with  what 
efficacy,  your  so-called  remedial  mea- 
sure will  come  down  from  '^  another 
place ; "  they  have  no  doubt  in  what 
shape  you  will  send  up  your  Coercion 
Bill.  We  have  no  security  that  we  shall 
get  a  Land  Bill  after  our  heart ;  but 
they  have  very  good  reason  to  expect  that 
tiiey  will  get  a  Coercion  Bill  after  their 
heart.  This  is  my  answer  to  that  point 
raised  by  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble 
Lord  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the 
flying  away  of  capital  from  Ireland,  and 
one  among  the  other  objects  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  present  measure  was, 
he  said,  the  keeping  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sub- 
ject upon  which  grosser  fallacies  are 
current  than  upon  this  matter  of  capital; 
we  have  very  good  evidence,  and  the 
Irish  landlords  know  that  they  have  had 
only  too  much  English  capital.  I  think 
we  shall  find  that  this  is  so,  if  we 
consider  what  the  amounts  of  the  Irish 
mortgages  during  the  last  fifty  or  more 
years  have  been.  Experts  say  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  measure  the  sum  ; 
but  Mr.  Giffen  has  done  all  he  could  to 
find  out  the  amount,  and  he  puts  it  at 
£50,000,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
value  of  Irish  rents.  Well,  take  that 
for  one  fact,  and  take  the  other  fact 
which  I  ventured  to  bring  before  the 
notice  of  the  House  when  I  spoke  on  the 
Motion  of  Urgency  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) — namely, 
that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hussey,  the  Irish  landlords  have  not 
control  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  their  re- 
venue, the  other  four-fifths  going  away  in 
no  small  proportion  to  the  mortgagees. 
Has  capital  done  them  so  much  good 
that  they  need  seek  more  ?  What  you 
need  in  Ireland  is  not  to  prevent  capital 
flying  away — you  do  not  want  more 
capital  on  tiiese  terms ;  what  you  want 
is  not  to  prevent  capital  flying  away, 
but  to  prevent  labour  flying  away.  This 
is  a  Bill  which  will  end-^-my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool  has  shown  that  it  is  already 
operating — in  the  direction  of  driving 
away  the  thews  and  sinews  of  Ireland, 
which  would  do  much  more  for  that 
country  than  English  capital.  The  noble 


Lord  taxed  us,  as  I  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Home  Secretary  (Mr. 
Matthews)  did  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
Bill,  with  great  inconsistency,  because 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone), 
when  he  introduced  the  Home  Bule 
Bill  last  year,  described  the  condition 
of  Ireland  as  profoundly  unsatisfactory, 
indeed,  as  leaving  almost  everything  to 
be  desired.  We  are  now  asked  how  it 
is  that,  having,  a  year  ago,  taken  what 
the  noble  Lord  has  spoken  of  as  so 
melancholy  a  view  of  the  state  of  social 
order  in  Ireland,  we  now  resist  their 
measure  for  dealing  with  social  disorder. 
We  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  now,  any 
more  than  we  did  a  year  ago,  that  the 
state  of  social  order  in  Ireland  is  pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory ;  but  we  say  it  is 
not  unsatisfactory  in  the  way  and  under 
the  conditions  which  can  be  measured 
by  criminal  statistic?.  What  we  said 
was,  and  what  we  still  say,  is,  that  you 
must  go  deeper  than  a  mere  attempt  to 
suppress  the  symptoms ;  you  must  get 
to  the  root  of  the  malady.  Our  measure 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  right 
way  of  getting  at  the  root  of  the  ma- 
lady ;  but  what  we  say  of  your  present 
measure  is,  that  it  is  not  an  attempt  to 
go  to  the  root  of  this  deplorable  state 
of  affairs.  By  way  of  illustrating  the 
social  disorder  in  the  country,  you  assert 
that  jurors  will  not  convict  because  they 
are  intimidated  by  the  National  League. 

t"  Hear,  hear!""]  You  say  "hear, 
ear,"  and  you  argue  that,  if  Parliament 
will  allow  you  to  suppress  the  National 
League,  intimidation  will  cease,  and 
jurors  will  give  verdicts.  There  was  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  the  other  night, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been 
referred  to  more  often  in  the  course  of 
these  debates — Lord  Lansdowne's  Com- 
mittee on  Irish  Jury  Laws,  in  1881.  I 
will  only  read  one  very  short  passage. 
It  is  from  the  evidence  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Kelly,  Queen's  County,  who  was  chair- 
man of  County  Clare,  and  he,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  or  Lord  Cairns— 1  forget  now 
which— says — 

'*  The  class  from  which  jurors  are  taken  in 
Ireland  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  vay  to 
put  a  stop  to  offences  connected  with  the  land 
IS  not  by  punishment ;  they  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  proper  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  such  offences  is  that  the  landlord  should  not 
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tako  proceedings  calculated  to  provoke  them. 
The  verdict  of  '  not  guilty  '  does  not  mean  that 
the  man  is  not  guilty  of  the  act,  but  that  he 
should  not  be  punished  for  it.  They  do  not 
appreciate  their  real  duty  as  jurors ;  they  think 
their  duty  is  to  decide,  not  whether  the  accused 
did  the  act,  but  whether  he  ought  to  be  punished 
for  it." 

Of  course,  I  am  not  going,  for  a  moment 
— hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  not  sus- 
pect me  of  it — to  sympathize  with  that 
view,  or  defend  it ;  but  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  this  kind,  of  which  I  think 
I  can  give  the  House  dozens  of  other 
instances/ does  show  that  the  malady, 
which  we  all  admit,  does  not  arise  from 
intimidation,  but  from  a  wide-spread 
popular  sympathy  with  the  offenders. 
Now,  Sir,  I  turn  from  the  noble  Lord's 
(Lord  John  Manner's)  speech  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour),  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Mover  of  the  Amendment  (Mr. 
Beid).  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  debate  had  been  too 
long  already,  and  he  deprecated  this 
discussion.  Sir,  I  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  Bill  since  the  Bill 
was  introduced  ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope 
I  shall  escape  the  lash  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  and  his 
Secretary.  I  maintain  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
prolongation  of  this  debate.  What  I 
mean  by  that  is  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  presented  their  case— I  say  this 
with  sdl  respect  to  the  Chief  Secretary — 
in  so  slovenly,  so  loose,  and  so  unbusi- 
nesslike a  manner  that  we  had,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor)  has  said,  to  extort  informa- 
tion from  them  step  by  step  and  day  by 
day.  Why,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  gave  us  scarcely  any 
figures  at  all  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill.  I  think  none  whatever.  Then  it 
was  felt  that  was  rather  strong,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Matthews),  two 
or  three  nights  afterwards,  got  up  and 
gave  us  figures,  but  they  were  figures 
from  a  Ketum  which  was  not  before  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  also  based  a  very 
plausible  argument,  as  to  the  condition 
of  Kerry,  upon  Returns  which  were  not 
before  the  House.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  satisfactorily  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posals of  tho  Government,  supportea  by 
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these  arguments,  until  we  were  able  for 
ourselves  to  gauge  and  to  test  the  state- 
ments on  which  these  proposals  were 
founded.  The  case  of  statistics  has,  as 
is  admitted  now  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary,  broken 
down. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  never  ad- 
mitted that  it  had  broken  down. 

Me.  JOHN  MORLEY  :  Of  course,  I 
never  meant  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  so  ingenuous  as  to  say 
that  the  case  had  broken  down;  but 
what  was  his  attitude  a  few  nights  ago  ? 
First  of  all,  he  said — "  We  do  not  base 
our  case  upon  the  statistical  Returns  of 
crime."  Then  the  Home  Secretary  and 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said — 
''  Oh !  by  the  way,  there  are  some  statis- 
tics of  crime  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance." Then,  two  nights  ago,  the 
Chief  Secretary,  when  the  statistics  were 
proved,  in  the  minds  of  all  men  of  im- 
partial judgment  and  of  experience  of 
Irish  statistics  to  be  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree alarming,  said — 


"The  Retoms  of  agrarian  offences,  I  must 
inform  the  House,  are  not  complete  Returns, 
and  the  Constabulary  do  not  include  in  them  all 
those  offences  which  are  connected  with  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland.*' 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  made  that 
statement  when  I  introduced  the  Bill. 

Me.  JOHN  MORLEY :  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  speak  with  reserve  when  I 
say  that  I  doubt  whether  that  is  a  cor- 
rect account  of  the  Constabulary  Re- 
turns. I  doubt  very  much — the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  can  easily  put 
me  right  if  I  am  wrong — whether  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  strictly 
right  in  this  matter.  For  example,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Balfour) 
said  that  the  Curtin  murder  was  not  re- 
turned as  an  agrarian  crime ;  I  venture 
to  doubt  it. 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  said  the  Re- 
turn of  outrages  did  include  the  attack 
made  upon  the  two  girls  for  speaking  to 
policemen.  I  said  I  was  not  certain 
whether  the  Curtin  case  was  returned.  I 
have  since  inquired,  and  I  find  it  was 
not  returned  as  an  agrarian  crime. 

Mb.  JOHN  MORLEY :  I  spoke  from 
memory.  [Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  :  Hear, 
hear.]  But,  in  any  case,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have 
diminished  the  effect  of  the  particular 
statistics  that  have  been  given,  becauso 
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he  said  that  the  agrarian  Hetarns  were 
not  complete.  Well,  now,  just  ae  the 
figures  have  shifted,  so  has  the  account 
of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  shifted.  We 
are  not  dear,  and  we  are  less  clear  than 
ever,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Manners),  what  is  the  object 
of  this  Bill.  We  were,  first  of  all,  told 
that  the  Bill  was  a  Bill  against  crime, 
and  we  were  told  the  other  night  again 
by  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  words  that 
have  already  been  quoted  this  evening, 
that  it  is  not  combination  that  the  Go- 
yemment  desire  to  crush,  but  it  is  crime. 
[Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub  :  Hear,  hear !]  The 
Chief  Secretary  adheres  to  that;  but 
when  it  was  found  that  no  g^^eat  case 
was  being  made  out  upon  the  state  of 
crime,  that  g^und  was  given  up,  and  it 
was  attempted  to  justify  the  proposals 
of  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  the  general 
disturbance  of  the  country.  We  were 
told,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Bill 
was  one  aimed  against  combinations, 
and  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  aimed 
against  combinations.  [''No,  no!"1 
Tes ;  we  are  assured  first  that  it  is,  and 
then  that  it  is  not.  I  say  that  the 
House  is  left  in  a  state  of  complete  con- 
fusion even  now  as  to  what  the  real 
object  of  the  Bill  is.  We  shall  endeavour, 
in  Amendments,  to  test  the  object  of  the 
Bill;  we  shall  endeavour  to  find  out,  by 
the  response  which  the  Government  give 
to  Amendments  put  down  to  the  Bill, 
whether  they  really  mean  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  the  suppression 
of  crime,  or  whether  they  mean  to  extend 
it  to  combinations.  Sir,  if  the  Govern- 
ment mean  to  confine  ike  operation  of 
the  Bill  to  the  suppression  of  crime, 
why  do  they  incorporate  the  Whiteboy 
Acts  ?  And,  Sir,  I  think  we  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Government 
for  not  answering,  in  any  way,  the 
urgent  request  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  lK)thian  that  the 
dausee  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  which 
they  intend  to  incorporate  in  the  2nd 
section  of  the  Bill,  should  be  set  out  in 
the  Bill.  My  right  hon.  Friend  pressed 
that,  and  I  think  that  if  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, even  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  in  the 
Paper  laid  before  the  House  some  of 
the  provisions  which  it  is  proposed  to 
include,  he  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Whiteboy  Clauses  ou^ht  to  be  set  out 
in  all  their  naked  nghnees  in  the  body 
of  the  Bill  itaelf.    I  am  not  going,  at 
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this  hour  of  the  night  (12  o'clock),  to 
weary  the  House  by  going  through 
these  Whiteboy  Clauses ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  of  them  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to,  because 
they  show  better  than  any  vague  words 
of  Ministers  used  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  what  the  efifect  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  will  be.  Now,  one  of 
the  Whiteboy  Clauses  is  that — 

"  If  anybody  appears  with  any  badge,  dress, 
or  uniform  not  usually  worn  by  him  or  her,  or 
assumes  any  political  name  or  denomination  not 
usually  assumed  by  His  Majesty's  subjects  upon 
lawful  occasions.*' 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  description 
will  or  will  not  cover  Orangemen ;  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr. 
Johnston)  does  not  always  wear  a  dress 
or  uniform,  and  does  not  always  assume 
a  particular  name  and  denomination  not 
usually  assumed  by  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. If  anyone  answering  to  that 
description-^ 

**  Shall  appear  by  day  or  night  to  the  terror 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects ~[ift»t«/^/a/  cheers] 
—he  ihall  be  liable,  under  the  Bill,  to  be 
brought  before  two  Resident  Magistrates,  and 
to  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment." 

You  cheer  ironically  the  words  "  to  the 
terror  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,"  and 
you  argue  that  if  people  assemble  to 
the  terror  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
they  ought  to  be  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. I  do  not  much  differ  with  you 
upon  that  point ;  but  I  say  of  that,  as  I 
do  of  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord 
about  criminal  conspiracies,  it  is  not 
what  is  to  the  terror  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  it  is  not  what  is  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy, but  it  is  what  two  Resident 
Magistrates  shall  think  to  be  to  the 
terror  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  or  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  whole  Bill.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  ao<oalled  Peterloo 
massacre  the  firing  of  the  soldiers  upon 
the  multitude  then  assembled  for  a 
purely  political  object,  and,  as  all  of  us 
in  every  part  of  the  House  now  think, 
an  object  perfectly  harmless,  was  held 
to  be  Justifiable  by  the  Judges,  on  the 
ground  that  the  meeting  was  one  calcu- 
lated to  conduce  to  the  terror  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects.  And  now  there  is 
one  other  clause  from  the  many  others 
which  I  should  like  to  particularly  men- 
tion— 

'*If  any  person  shall  print,  or  knowingly 
ohenloie,  or  deUver  any  notice,  letter,  or  mes- 
sage tending  to  excite  to  a  tumultuous  meeting 
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or  imlawfnl  combination,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
be  paniBhed.*' 

That,  again,  is  a  combination  plainly 
unlawful  —  a  combination  indabitablj 
unlawful ;  and  I  haye  no  doubt  the 
offenders  might  very  well  be  broug;ht 
before  the  magistrates  and  punished.  But 
here,  again,  the  same  criticism  applies. 
It  is  what  two  Kesident  Magistrates 
shall  believe  and  define  to  be  an  un- 
lawful combination  ;  and  I  do  hope  that, 
if  these  clauses  are  to  be  put  into  the 
Bill,  even  this  House  of  Commons  will 
have  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  English 
liberty  and  English  justice  left  in  it  to 
strike  them  out.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  power  conferred 
upon  Besident  Magistrates  by  these 
clauses.  They  are  to  have  absolute  dis- 
cretion in  putting  down  meetings,  and 
absolute  discretion  as  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  editors  and  proprietors  of  dis- 
agreeable newspapers.  I  think  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  House  will  agree  that 
that  is  the  effect  of  these  clauses.  Now, 
I  wish  to  read  one  passage  of  a  letter 
which  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  de- 
bate, but  which  will  give  Parliament  an 
idea  of  the  position  of  Besident  Magis- 
trates during  the  operation  of  a  Coercion 
Bill.  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  is  not  a  gentle- 
man whose  testimony  will  be  suspected 
of  beine  unduly  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  what  did  he  write  to  the 
newspapers  a  little  time  ago?  I  will 
read  a  short  passage  from  a  letter  of 
bis.    He  said — 

"It  is  this  primary  duty  of  Government — 
I  mean  the  duty  of  seeping  law  and  order — 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  never  been  able 
to  perform,  and  for  this  reason — that  every 
tendency  of  the  Castle  system  is  to  concentrate 
authority  within  its  walls,  and  to  remove  from 
judicial  officials  every  sense  of  responsibility. 
When  the  strain  comes,  such  a  system  in- 
variably breaks  down,  llie  state  of  confusion 
to  be  witnessed  at  Dublin  Castle  during  the 
I^nd  League  disturbances  can  hardly  be  ima- 
gined. Telegrams  came  pouring  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  announcing  murders,  at- 
tacks by  armed  parties,  risings,  riots,  and  acts 
of  treason;  and  there  were  demands  from 
magistrates  for  police  and  troops,  and  requests 
for  instructions  in  reference  to  events  which 
had  generally  passed  before  the  instructions 
arrived.  I  have  before  me  nine  telegrams  re- 
ceived by  a  Resident  Magistrate  during  the 
course  of  one  day  concerning  his  movements  cm 
the  following  day  with  police  and  troons,  and 
each  of  the  nine  telegrams  contained  orders  in 
opposition  to  those  previously  issued.*' 

And  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  then  goes  on  to 
say  what  Lord  Gowper  and  m.  Forster 

Mr.  John  UcrUg  ' 
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did  to  try  and  alter  that  state  of  things. 
They  issued  instructions  to  the  Besident 
Magistrates  for  preserving  life,  securing 
property,  and  for  maintaining  law  and 
administering  the  law.  Well,  you  have 
there,  therefore,  evidence  of  two  things 
— first  of  all,  that  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates are  not  likely,  supposing  there 
should  come  troublous  times  in  Ireland 
again,  to  have  their  minds  in  the  con* 
dition  for  deciding  nice  judicial  ques- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  not  at  all 
unlikely,  in  spite  of  the  announcement 
— I  am  sure  the  sincere  announcement 
—of  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  apply  to  Dublin  Castle  for 
instructions  in  reference  to  administer- 
ing the  law ;  and  I  think  that,  at  least 
from  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary  (Colonel  King-Harman),  they  are 
very  likely  to  receive  them.  Sir,  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  very 
brief  remarks  upon  the  Chief  Secretary's 
observations  regarding  the  remedial 
measure  in  ''another  place."  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said«-"Oar  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  shows  that  we  wish 
to  stay  evictions."  My  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hampshire  (Viscount 
Wolmer)  said,  the  other  night,  that  the 
Liberal  XJniomists  would  not  vote  for 
this  measure  unless  they  felt  sure  that 
the  Gt>vemment  were  going  to  bring 
in  a  measure  to  stop  what  he  called 
*'  barbarous  evictions."  Now,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary,  in 
answering  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Amendment  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dumfries,  said — 


*<  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  last  resort,  if  the 
landlord  reduces  the  tenant  to  the  status  of  a 
caretaker,  the  popular  excitement  connected 
with  evictions  will  come  off  in  exactly  the  same 
way  at  the  expiry  of  the  six  months*  notice  aa 
it  comes  off  now." 

That  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  the  caretaker 
will  have  to  be  turned  out,  precisely  as 
the  tenant  will  have  to  be  turned  out, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  care- 
taker will  be  turned  out  by  the  land- 
lord's bailiff  and  the  tenant  by  the 
Sheriff.  But  think  how  the  4th  clause 
will  operate.  That  clause  enables  the 
landlord  to  substitute  service  of  a  notice 
for  that  process  which  is  connected  with 
so  much  odium,  violence,  and  uproar  at 
evictions.  Does  anyone  seriously  doubt 
that  landlords  finding  this  restraint 
upon  evictions  removed — ^tUs  restraint  of 
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publio  danger  and  odium — finding  that 
they  can  gain  their  ends  without  all 
these  drawbacks,  a  number  of  eviction 
processes  will  be  taken  out  by  way  of 
notice  which  would  never  have  been 
undertaken  if  the  publio  proceedings 
had  had  to  go  on  as  under  the  present 
system  ?  Of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  effect  may  be  to  give  you  six  months 
of  peace — to  give  you  peace  during  the 
six  months  while  the  notices  are  running; 
and  this  six  months'  peace  will  be  con- 
venient to  you.  But  it  will  be  a  hollow 
and  treacherous  peace,  because,  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months,  you  will  find 
your  last  state  worse  than  the  first.  The 
landlords  will  have  issued  a  multitude  of 
notices,  and  the  tenants  will  have  been 
Inlled  into  a  sense  of  comparative  se- 
curity, and  will  not  have  made  the 
efforts  they  otherwise  would  have  made 
for  reasonable  settlement.  Therefore,  I 
say  the  Government  Bill  shows,  not,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks,  that 
they  wish  to  stay  evictions — though  I 
have  no  doubt  they  do  wish  to  do  that — 
but  shows  that  they  wish  to  stay  evictions 
for  six  months.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
months  I  venture  to  predict  you  will 
have  a  greater  crop  than  ever  you  have 
had  of  those  violent  expulsions  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  rather 
cynically  the  other  night.  Another 
point  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
has  been  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  these  debates.  The  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  said-^ 

<*Wh7  do  not  tenants,  if  they  are  placed 
in  circumstances  of  such  distress,  go  into  the 
Courts,  as  they  can,  and  get  relief  under  the 
Land  Act  ?  " 

Why,  has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
never  heard  of  arrears — that  the  tenants 
have  arrears  hanging  round  their  necks 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  that  these 
arrears  prevent  them  from  going  into 
Court  and  getting  the  relief  Parliament 
intended  them  to  have?  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  read  the  Blue  Book 
containing  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Lord  Gowper's  Commission,  he 
will  have  seen  that  a  Mr.  John  Cunning- 
ham, of  Donegal,  was  asked  by  Lord 
Milltown — 

"  Are  they  afraid  to  go  into  Court,  for  fear 
the  landlord  will  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
tnrbary?" 

And  his  answer  was — 

**  Yes :  and  a  good  many  people  are  afraid  to 
go  into  Court,  lest  they  shoold  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  grazing.'^ 


Lord  Milltown  again  said — 

"  I  have  heard  before  now  that  it  prevents 
a  great  number." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Cunningham  said — 

"A  great  number;  I  have  seen  them  leave 
the  Court  in  large  numbers,  rather  than  go  on 
with  their  cases." 

I  think  that  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knows  more  of  Ireland,  he  will 
admit  that  is  one  of  the  poorest  argu- 
ments that  could  possibly  have  been 
used  in  answer  to  the  case  put  forward 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dumfries.  Another  point 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made 
was  one  which  has  been  referred  to  to- 
night by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor),  and  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  East  Leicestershire  (Lord 
John  Manners),  and  I  wish  to  refer  to 
it  from  a  point  of  view  which  has  not 
occurred  after  all  to  either  of  those 
Gentlemen.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  Land  Act  of  1860.  The 
noble  Lord  missed  the  point  of  our  com- 
ment on  the  references  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Land  Act  of  1860,  and 
he  said,  in  that  spirit  of  recrimination 
which  has  so  much  marked  these  debates, 
and  with  so  little  effect — *^  Oh !  but  that 
Act  came  from  the  Liberal  Party. ' '  I  do 
not  care  whom  it  came  from.  The  point 
is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  expressed  his  approval 
and  admiration  of  the  Act  of  1860. 
[Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoue  :  I  never  did.]  Why, 
you  said  the  Land  Act  of  1860  contained 
principles  which  were  accepted  by  all  the 
countries  in  the  civilized  world.  Surely 
that  is  an  expression  of  approbation  ? 
I  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  just  now  think  a  groat  deal  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain.  I  said  that  the  Land  Act  of  1860 
applied  in  Ireland  the  principles  of  land 
legislation  which  are  habitually  professed 
in  all  civilized  countries.  You  have 
adopted  a  Land  Act  which  does  not 
follow  those  principles.  I  expressed  no 
opinion. 

Mb.  JOHN  MORLEY :  If  that  is  not 
an  expression  of  approbation,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  it  is !  And  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  there  is  not  a  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  other  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  worked  in  Ireland?    Is  there  any 
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other  part  of  the  civilized  world  where 
the  main  value  of  land  has  been  created 
out  of  the  tenants'  own  industry?  I 
would  approve  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  I860,  if  it  were  applied  in  countries 
such  as  our  own,  where  tenants  have  not 
made  improvements.  The  point  is  im- 
portant ;  because  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  the  Kepresentative  of  the  Irish 
Government,  and  he  will  have  something 
to  say  upon  remedial  legislation,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Liberal  Unionists 
are  going  to  support  the  Government. 
What  is  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1 860  ? 
It  is  that  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  ten  ant  should  be  pure  relations  of  con- 
tract, and  in  no  sense  relations  of  tenure. 
The  principle  of  the  Act  is  that  the  hiring 
of  land  is  just  as  much  a  transaction 
founded  on  trade  principles  as  the  char- 
tering of  a  ship,  or  the  hiring  of  a  street 
cab.  [**  Hoar,  hear!  "/rom  th0  Minis- 
Urial  Jbenohes,']  Those  Gentlemen  who 
cheer  that  statement,  at  all  events,  ap- 
prove the  principle.  Are  they  going,  in 
their  remedial  legislation,  to  act  upon 
that  principle?  The  Act  of  1860  was  the 
climax— the  high- water  mark— of  what 
I  call  English  legislation  for  Ireland — ^I 
mean  legislation  enacted  in  a  midnight 
ignorance  of  Irish  usage,  of  the  history 
of  Irish  land,  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  economic  and  agricultural  conditions 
of  Ireland.  That  measure  came  after  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act,  and  the  two  to- 
gether are  proof  positive  of  the  unfitness 
of  this  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
Land  Question,  whether  upon  the  footing 
of  contract  or  on  the  footing  of  tenure. 
As  to  the  years  between  1860  and  1870, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
were  remarkably  free  from  crime,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  were  free  from 
crime ;  but  whether  or  not,  I  make  this 
remark  —that  they  were  years  of  incessant 
discontent,  of  growing  agitation,  and  of 
increasing  alarm  and  terror  in  the  minds 
of  the  tenants.  Therefore,  if  the  le- 
gislation of  1860  and  its  principle  is 
going  to  be  accepted  in  any  degree  what- 
ever by  the  Government,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  they  will  find  themselves,  as  I  think, 
in  the  most  lamentable  case.  I  should 
like  to  allude  to  a  remark  which  has  been 
made  constantly  in  the  course  of  these 
debates  by  all  conversant  with  the  facts, 
that  you  must  settle  the  Land  Question 
first,  and  when  you  settle  that  the  poli- 
tical question  will  disappear.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  f^irst  Lord  of  the 

Mr,  John  Mfrley 


Treasury  has  told  us  that  the  Goyem- 
menthave  a  Purchase  Bill  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation.  Well,  Sir,  I  am 
for  a  Purchase  Bill  also,  and  I  believe 
that  you  will  have  no  settlement  in  Ire« 
land  until  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  peasant  owners.  But 
you  will  not  get  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  peasant  owners  in  a  hurry. 
It  will  be — ^I  do  not  care  what  your  Pur- 
chase Bill  may  be — a  very  slow  process 
indeed,  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  real  root  of  the  evil  by  a  Pur- 
chase Bill  at  all.  I  venture  to  predict, 
having  had  opportunities  for  talking 
with  Irish  land  experts  of  the  best  and 
largest  experience  on  this  subject,  who 
all  agree  m  this— that  a  Purchase  Bill, 
and  the  principle  of  purchase  alone,  will 
be  absolutely  ineffectual  in  dealing  with 
the  great  problem  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. It  is  absolutely  certain,  too,  that 
purchase  and  the  transformation  of  small 
tenants  into  owners  of  land  will  not  get 
rid  of  the  political  difficulty.  Again,  no 
Purchase  Bill,  unless  it  is  a  Bill  of  such 
enormous  magnitude  as  my  imagination 
refuses  to  conceive,  oan  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  lowering  rents.  Your  pur- 
chase scheme  will,  undoubtedly,  force 
down  rents.  Suppose  two  farms  situ- 
ated side  by  side,  of  equal  value,  and 
each  rented  at  £100  a-year,  and  suppose 
that  the  landlord  of  one  of  them  sells 
under  your  Bill — the  tenant's  rent  will 
fall  from  £100  to  £78  or  £75.  Is  it  in 
human  nature  that  if  this  occurs  to  one 
man,  his  neighbour  will  be  content  to 

Eay  the  same  rent  as  before  ?  It  cannot 
e  but  that,  if  you  reduce  the  rent  of  one 
tenant  by  22  or  25  per  cent,  the  other 
will  not  rest  until  he  has  got  a  similar 
advantage.  This  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  rents  is,  therefore,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  depends 
wholly  on  the  fact  that  the  credit  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  has  been  introduced 
into  the  question,  and  the  consequent 
low  rate  at  which  money  can  bo  borrowed. 
I  honestly  regret  that  the  Government 
have  taken  the  course  which  they  have 
seen  it  their  duty  to  take  in  bringing  in 
this  Bill,  instead  of  introducing  the  Bills 
which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
has  foreshadowed,  one  of  which  he  said 
was  before  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  other  in  an  advanced  state.  If  I 
were  to  judge  this  policy  from  the  point 
of  view  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, I  should  find  it  as  condemnable  aa 
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I  should  if  it  came  from  ouraelves.  I 
should  go  about  the  question  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way.  You  agree  that 
the  Irish  tenants  haye  grievances,  and 
that  the  land  system  in  Ireland  needs  to 
be  dealt  with.  You  have  got  your 
remedies.  Why  did  you  not  bring  them 
in  two  months  ago,  or  one  of  them  at 
least  ?  Why  did  you  not  bring  them  in 
on  the  2 1st  of  March,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing this  disastrous  and  ill-omened 
measure  ?  Sir,  I  have  often  been 
taxed  with  thinking  more  highly  of 
the  power  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oork  (Mr.  Pamell)  than  it  deserves; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  the  two 
Bills  which  you  have  for  relieving  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  Irish  tenants,  if 
they  were  good  Bills,  had  been  first  in- 
troduced, I  do  not  believe  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  would  have  been  able, 
and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  have  been 
inclined,  to  keep  back  such  a  boon  from 
the  great  mass  of  those  in  Ireland  who 
returned  him  and  85  other  Members  to 
this  House.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Land  Bills  will  settle  the  Irish  Question ; 
but  you  do.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Irish  tenants  are  burning  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
and  the  National  League ;  but  you  do. 
If  I  held  those  opinions,  the  very  thing 
I  should  have  done  would  have  been  to 
press  on  agrarian  remedies,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  coercion.  Coercion  will  have 
the  inevitable  effect — and  I  believe  you 
know  it  in  your  hearts  as  well  as  we 
know  it  —  by  reason  of  the  traditions 
and  the  strongest  passions  in  Ireland, 
of  throwing  the  whole  sentiment  of  the 
country  against  your  remedial  legisla- 
tion, and  giving  new  strength  to  what 
you  are  pleased  to  consider  a  lawless  or- 
ganization. I  think  there  are  many  of 
your  Irish  friends  who  will  tell  you,  if 
you  ask  them  their  real  opinion,  though 
not  in  debate,  that  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  must  be  to  throw  new  strength  of 
popular  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  and  the  National 
League.  You  think  you  can  put  down 
the  National  League.  What  did  Lord 
Spencer  say  ?  [Cfriea  of  "  Oh !  "  and 
laughUr,"]  Yes ;  but  Lord  Spencer  knows 
a  great  deal  more  of  this  matter  than 
any  of  us,  and  I  would  rather  take 
Ijord  Spencer's  knowledge  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
Ireland,  than  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  laughs.  Lord  Spencer  said  that — 


*'The  BuppreflBion  of  the  National  LMgv^ 
might  seom  to  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  do ;  but 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  gigantic  tasks  that 
any  statesman  could  undertake.  The  National 
League  in  three  of  the  four  Provinces  was 
bound  up  with  the  people  of  the  country.  It 
had  supporters  in  every  village  and  every  town 
in  the  country ;  and  even  in  Ulster  the  National 
League  existed,  and  returned  a  majority  of 
Members  for  that  Provinxse.  To  put  down  the 
League  was  a  herculean  task  for  any  Govern- 
ment. We  all  knew  the  difficulties  there  were 
when  Lord  Cowper  and  Mr.  Forster  tried  to 
put  down  the  Land  League ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  difficulties  will  be  very  much 
greater  if  any  Government  should  attempt  to 
put  down  by  force  the  National  League." 

You  have  gone  in  for  a  Coercion  Act 
because  you  think  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
to  do.  Your  Purchase  Bill  will,  per- 
haps, involve  you  in  a  very  considerable 
quarrel  with  the  British  taxpayer ;  your 
Tenants'  Bankruptcy  Bill  has  already 
got  you  into  very  considerable  trouble 
with  your  landlord  friends.  Measures 
of  that  kind  test  the  resources  of  states- 
manship. Anybody  can  pass  a  Coercion 
Bill.  But  it  is  not  anybody  who  can 
undo  the  mischief  which  Coercion  Bills 
have  often  done,  and  which  this  Coercion 
Bill  will  do  more  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  it  will  do 
none  of  the  good  which  you  anticipate, 
and  that  it  will  do  enormous  and  irre- 
parable mischief  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  relations  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, that  we  protest  against  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  protest  against  it  at 
every  point. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  341 ;  Noes 
240:  Majority  101. 

AYES. 


Agg-GKurdner,  J.  T. 
Amalie,  W.  G. 
Allflopp,  hon.  A. 
AUsopp,  hon.  Q. 
Amherst,  W.  A.  T. 
Anetmther,  Colonel  R. 

H.  L. 
Anatruther,  H.  T. 
Aahmead-Bartlett,  £. 
Baden- Powell,  G.  6. 
Ba^gallay,  E. 
Bailey,  Bir  J.  R. 
Baird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfoyr,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  G.  W. 
Baring,  Viscount 
Barnes,  A. 

Barry,  A.  H.  Smith - 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T. 
Bates,  Sir  £. 
Baumann,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  yf,  B. 


Beadel,  W.  J. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Beckett,  £.  W. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  Lord  H.  C. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  0. 
Bentinck,  W.  G.  0. 
Beresford,  l^rd  G.  W. 

de  la  Peer 
Bethell,     Commander 

G.R. 
Bickford-Smith,  W. 
Biddulph,':M. 
Bigwood,  J. 
Birkbeck,  Sir  E. 
Blundell,    Colonel  H. 

B.H. 
Bond,  G.  H. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  O. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borthwic^,  Sir  A. 
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Bridffeman,  GoL  hon. 

F.  0. 
Bright,  right  hon.  J. 
BriBtowe,  T.  L. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.  F. 
Brookfield,  A.  H. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  H. 
Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L. 

Aflh.-B. 
Borghley,  Lord 
Caldwell,  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  B.  F.  F. 
Chamberlain,  R. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Charrington,  S. 
Churchill,  rt.  hn.  Lord 

B.  U.  8. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.  G. 
Cochrane- Baillie,  hon. 

C.  W.  A.  N. 
Coddington,  W. 
Coghill,  D.  H. 
Colomb,  Capt.  J.  C.  B. 
Commerell,  AdmL  Sir 

J,  E. 
Compton,  F. 
Cooke,  0.  W.  B. 
Corbett,  A.  C. 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
Cotton,  Capt.  E.  T.  D. 
Cranborne,  Viscount 
Cross,  H.  S. 
Crossley,  Sir  S.  B. 
Crossman,  G^o.  Sir  W. 
Cubitt,  right  hon.  G. 
Curzon,  Viscount 
Curzon,  hon.  G.  N. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  H.  T. 
Davenport,  NV.  B. 
Dawnay,  Colonel  hon. 

L.  P. 
De  Lisle,  E.  J.  L.  M. 

P. 
De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dickson,  Miyor  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  Baron  B. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-Hartland,  F.  D. 
Donkin,  R.  S. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 
Dugdale,  J.  S. 
Duncan,  Colonel  F. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Dyke,  right  hon.   Sir 

W.  H. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Edwards-Moss,  T.  C. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  J.  F. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  de  T. 
Elcho,  Lord 
EUiot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
ElUot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  G.  W. 
Ellis,  Sir  J.  W. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 


Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  O. 
Eyre,  Colonel  H. 
Farquharson,  H.  R. 
Feilden,  Lt.-Gen.  R.  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fergusson,  right  hon. 

Sir  J. 
Field,  Admiral  E. 
Fielden,  T. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Finch-Uatton,  hon.  M. 

KG. 
Finlay,  R.  B. 
Fisher,  W.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  P. 
FitzwiUiam,  hon.  W. 

J.  W. 
Fitz  -  Wygram,    Gen. 

Sir  F.  W. 
Fletcher,  Sir  H. 
Folkestone,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Forwood,  A.  B. 
Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 
Eraser,  General  C.  C. 
Fry,  L. 
Fulton,  J.  F. 
Gardner,  R.  Richard- 

son- 
Gkthome-Hardy,  hon. 

A.  E. 
Ghithome-Hardy,  hon. 

J.  S. 
Gedge,  8. 
Gent-Davis,  R. 
Gibson,  J.  G. 
Giles,  A. 
Gilliat,  J.  S. 
Godson,  A.  F. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 
Goldsworthy,    Major- 

General  W.  T. 
Gorst,  J?ir  J.  E. 
Gh)schen,  rt.  hn.  G.  J. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Green,  Sir  E. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grotrian,  F.  B. 
Grove,  Sir  T.  F. 
Gunter,  Colonel  R. 
Gurdon,  R.  T. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
HaU,  0. 
Halsev,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  right  hon. 

Lord  G.  F. 
HamiltoQ,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  E. 
Hamilton,  Col.  C.  E. 
Hamley,    General  Sir 

E.  B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hankey,  F.  A. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardcastle,  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Hastings,  G.  W. 
Heathcote,  Capt.  J.  H. 

Edwards- 
Heaton,  J.  H. 


Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hermon-Hodge,  R.  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hill,  right  hon.  Lord 

A.  v<r. 

Hill',  Colonel  E.  S. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Hoare,  S. 
Hobhouse,  H. 
Holland,     right    hon. 

Sir  H.  T. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Houldsworth,  W.  H. 
Howard,  J. 
Howorth,  H.  H. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hubbard,  rt.  hn.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hughes,  Colonel  E. 
Hughes  -  Hallett,  Col. 

F.  C. 
Hulse,  E.  H. 
Hunt,  F.  S. 
Hunter,  Sir  W.  G. 
Isaacs,  L.  H. 
Isaacson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  W.  L. 
James,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Jennings,  L.  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Kenrick,  W. 
Kenyon,  hon.  G.  T. 
Kenyon  -  Slaney,  Col. 

W. 
Eerans,  F.  H. 
Eimber,  H. 
King,  H.  S. 
King-Harman,  Colonel 

E.  R. 
Enatchbull  -Hugessen, 

H  T 
Knightiey,  Sir  R. 
Knowles,  L. 
Lafone,  A. 
Lambert,  C. 
Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 
Lawrance,  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J.  T. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 

Lechmere,  SirE.  A.  H. 
Lees,  E. 
Le^h,  T.  W. 
Loighton,  S. 
Lewis,  Sii  C.  £. 
Lewisham,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Llewellyn,  E.  H. 
Long,  W.  H. 
Low,  M. 

Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J.  W. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lymington,  Viscount 
Macartney,  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  right  hon. 

J.  H.  A. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
Maclean,  F.  W. 


Maclean,  J.  M. 
Maclore,  J.  W. 
M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 
M'Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 

M. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 
MaUock,  R. 
Manners,  rt.  hon.  Lord 

J.  J.  R. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marriott,  rt.hn.W.T. 
Maskelyne,  M.  H.  N. 

Story- 
Matthews,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 
Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C. 
Mildmay,  F.  B. 
Mills,  hon.  C.  W. 
MQvain,  T. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mount,  W.  G. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

J.  P.. 
Mowbray,  R.  G.  C. 
Mulholland,  H.  L. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C.  T. 
Newark,  Viscount 
Noble,  W. 

Northcote,  hon.  H.  S. 
Norton,  R. 
O'Neill,  hon.  R.  T. 
Parker,  hon.  F. 
Pearce,  W. 
PeUy,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captain  F.  T. 
Pitt-Le?ns,  G. 
Plunket,  right  hon.  D. 

K. 
Plunkett,  hon.  J.  W. 
Pomfret,  W.  P. 
PoweU,  F.  8. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Quilter,  W.  C. 
Raikes,  rt.  hon.  H.  C. 
Rankin,  J. 
Rasch,  Major  F.  C 
Reed,  H.  B. 
Richardson,  T. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
EobertBon,  W.  T. 
Robinson,  B. 
Boss,  A.  H. 
Rothschild,  Baron   F. 

J.  do 
Round,  J. 
Royden,  T.  B. 
Russell,  Sir  G. 
Russell,  T.  W. 
Salt,  T. 
Sandys,  Lieut. -Col.  T. 

M. 
Sclater-Booth,  rt  hn. 

G. 
Sellar,  A.  C. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,    rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 


SOI 


Selwyn,  Oaptain  0.  W. 
Seton-Karr,  H. 
Shaw-Stewart,  M.  H. 
Sidebotham,  J.  W. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
8idel)ottom,  W. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  W.  H. 
Smith,  A. 
Spencer,  J.  E. 
Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Satherland,  T. 
Swetenham,  E. 
Sykes,  0. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Tkylor,  F. 
Temple,  Sir  B. 
Theobald,  J. 
Thorbnm,  W. 
Tollemache,  H.  J. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Townaend,  F. 
Trotter,  H.  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  H.  W. 
Yerdin,  R. 
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Walsh,  hon.  A.  H.  J. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Wataon,  J. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  E. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
Weet,  Colonel  W.  C. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitley,  E. 
Whitmore,  C.  A. 
Wiggin,  H. 
Wilson,  Sir  S. 
Winn,  hon.  R. 
Wodehouse,  £.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 

Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuart- 
Wright,  H.  S. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Terburgh,  R.  A. 

TELLERS. 

Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Walrond,  Col.  W.  H. 


NOES. 


Abraham,  W.  (Glam.) 

Abraham,   W.  (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Adand,  A.  H.  D. 

Adand,  0.  T.  D. 

Allison,  R.  A. 

Anderson,  C.  H. 

Asher,  A. 

Asquith,  H.  H. 

Atherley-Jones,  L. 

Austin,  J. 

Balfour,  rt.  hon.  J.  B. 

Barbour,  W.  B. 

Barran,  J. 

Biggar,  J.  G. 

Blake,  J.  A. 

Blake,  T. 

Blane,  A, 

Bolton,  J.  G. 

Bolton,  T.  D. 

Bradlangh,  0. 

Bright,  Jacob 

Bright,  W.  L. 

Broadhurst,  H. 

Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 

Bryoe,  J. 

Buxton,  S.  C. 

Byrne,  G.  M. 

Ciimeron,  0. 

Cameron,  J.  M. 

Campbell,  Sir  G. 

Campbell,  H. 

Campbell  -  Bannerman, 
right  hon.  H. 

Carew,  J.  L. 

Chance,  P.  A. 

Channing,  F.  A. 

Childers,  right  hon.  H. 
C.  E. 

Clancy,  J.  J. 

Cobb.  H.  P. 

Cohen,  A. 

Coleridge,  hon.  B. 

Golman,  J.  J. 
Commins,  A. 


Condon,  T.  J. 
Connolly,  L. 
Conway,  M. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  Y. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
CoBsham,  H. 
Cox,  J.  R. 

Cozens-Hardy,  iJ.  H. 
Craig,  J. 
Craven,  J. 
Crawford,  T>, 
Crawford,  W. 
Cremer,  W.  R. 
Orilly.  D. 
Czossley,  E. 
Deasy,  J. 
Dillon,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  J. 
Ellis,  J. 
Ellis,  J.  E. 
ElUs,  T.  E. 
Esslemont,  P. 
Erershed,  S. 
Farqnhaiflon,  Dr.  R. 
Fenwick,  C. 
Ferguson,  R.  C.Munro- 
Finuoane,  J. 
Flower,  C. 
Flynn,  J.  C. 
Foley,  P.  J. 
Foljambe,  C.  G.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  0. 
Forster,  Sir  W.  B. 
Fowler,  rt.  hon.  H.  H. 
Pox,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Fry,T. 
FuUer,  G.  P. 
Gane,  J.  L. 
Gardner,  H. 
Gaskell,  C.  G.  Milnes- 
Gilhooly,  J. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Gill.  T.  P. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 


Gladstone,'  H.  J. 
Grey,  Sir  E. 
Haldane,  R.  B. 
Hanbury-Tracy,  hon. 

F.  S.  A. 
Harcourt,rt.hn.  SirW. 

G.  V.  V. 
Elarrington,  E. 
Harrington,  T.  C. 
Hayden,  L.  P. 
Hayne,  C.  Seale- 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Holden,  I. 
Hooper,  J. 
Howell,  G. 
Hoyle,  I. 
Hunter,  W.  A. 
IlUngworth,  A. 
Jacoby,  J.  A. 
James,  hon.  W.  H. 
James,  C.  H. 
Joicey,  J. 
Jordan,  J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  rt. 

hon.  Sir  U.  J. 
Kennedy,  E.  J. 
Kenny,  C.  S. 
Kenny,  J.  E. 
Kenny,  M.  J. 
Kilcoursie,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Lacaita,  C.  C. 
Lalor,  R. 
Lane,  W.  J. 
Lawson,  H.  L.  W. 
Leahy,  J. 
Leake,  R. 
Lefevre,  right,  hon.  G. 

J.  S. 
Lockwood,  F. 
Lyell,  L. 

Macdonald,  W.  A. 
Maclnnes,  M. 
M* Arthur,  A. 
M^Cartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
McCarthy,  J.  H. 
McDonald,  P. 
M*Donald,  Dr.  R. 
M*Ewan,  W.  . 
M*Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M*Lagan,  P. 
McLaren,  W.  S.  B. 
Mahony,  P. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Mappin,  Sir  F.  T. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Mason,  S. 
Mayne,  T. 
Menzies,  R.  S. 
Molloy,  B.  0. 
Montagu,  S. 
Morgan,  rt.  hon.  G.  0. 
Morgan,  O.  Y. 
Morley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Mundella,  right  hon. 

A.  J. 
Murphy,  W.M. 
Neville,  R. 
Newnes,  G. 
Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
Nolan,  J. 
O'Brien,  J.  F.  X. 


O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  P.  J. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  J.  (Kerry) 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'Doherty,  J.  B. 
O'Hanlon,  T. 
O'Hea.  P. 
O'Kelly,  J. 
Palmer,  Sir  C.  M. 
Peacock,  R. 
Pease,  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,  A.  E. 
Pease,  H.  F. 
Pickurd,  B. 
Pickersgill,  E.  H. 
Picton,  J.  A. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

L. 
Plowden,  Sir  W.  C. 
Portman,  hon.  E.  B. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Powell,  W.R.  H. 
Power,  P.  J. 
Power,  R. 
Priestley,  B. 
Provand,  A.  D. 
Pugh,  D- 
Pyne,  J.  D. 
Quinn,  T. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Redmond,  W.  H.  K. 
Reed,  Sir  E.  J. 
Reid,  R.  T. 
Rendel,  S. 
Richard,  H. 
Roberts,  J. 
Roberts,  J.  B. 
Robertson,  E. 
Roe,  T. 

Roscoe,  Sir  H.  E. 
Rowlands,  J. 
Rowlands,  W.  B. 
Rowntree,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Samuelson,  Sir  B. 
Schwann,  C.  E. 
Sexton,  T. 
Shaw,  T. 
Sheehan,  J.  D. 
Sheehy,  D. 
8heil,£. 
Shirley,  W.  S. 
Smith,  S. 
Stack,  J. 

Stanhope,  hon.  P.  J. 
Stansfeld,    right  hon. 

J. 
Stepney  -  Cowell,  Sir 

Stevenson,  F.  S. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sullivan,  D. 
Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Summers,  W. 
Swinburne,  Sir  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tanner,  0.  K. 
Thomas,  A. 
Tuite,  J. 

Vivian,  Sir  H.  H. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Wallace,  R. 
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Wardle,  H. 
Warmington,  C.  M. 
Watt,  H. 
Wayman,  T. 
Whitbread,  S. 
wm,  J.  8. 

Williams,  A.  J. 
Williamson,  J. 
Williamson,  8. 
Wilson,  O.  H. 
Wilson,  H.  J. 

Main  Qaefition  put,  and  agreed  io. 

Bill  considered  in  Oommittee;  Oom- 
mittee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again  7b- 
tnorrow. 


Wlnterbotham,  A.  B. 
Woodall,  W. 
Woodhead,  J. 
Wright,  0. 
Yeo,  F.  A. 

TBLLSHS. 

Maijoribanks,  rt.  hon. 

E. 
Morley,  A. 


INCUMBENTS  OP  BENEFICES  LOANS 
EXTENSION  ACT  (1886)  AMENDMENT 
BILL  [ZorrfffJ.— [Bill  230.] 

(J^.  SeereUry  Maithewt,) 

BSOOND  READnra. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  do  not  think  the  Bill  should  be 
read  at  this  hour  (1.45  a.m.)  without 
some  explanation.  I  beg  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  '^Thai 
the  Debate  be  now  adi'oumed,"—(  i/r. 
T.  M,  -fftffl/y,)— put,  ana  agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  deferred  till  Ib-mor- 
row, 

BANKBUPTOY  OFFICES  (SITES)  {re^com- 

mitied)  BILL.— [Bill  248.] 

CMr.  D.  R,  Flunket,  Mr,  Jaekeon.) 

OOMICITTEK. 

Bill  considered  in  Oommittee. 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 

Glauses  1  to  9,  inclusiye,  agreed  to. 

Olause  10  (Exemption  from  operation 
of  18^19  Vict.,c.  122). 

Dr.  TANNEB  (Oork  Co.,  Mid) :  Be- 
fore we  dispose  of  Olause  10  I  wish  to 
move  that  you,  Mr.  Oourtney,  do  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  I 
think  we  are  going  through  with  the 
Bill  at  an  inordinate  rate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Ohairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{J)r.  Tanner.) 

The  FIB8T  OOMMISSIONEB  of 
WOBKS  (Mr.  Pltokkt)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity^:  This  Bill  is  now  passing 
through  what  I  may  almost  call  a  formal 


{COMMONS}  Bin.  ic4 

stage.  The  alterations  which  are  being 
made  are  purely  formal. 

Dr.  TANNEB :  There  is  no  material 
alteration  made  in  the  Bill  ? 

MR.PLUNKET:  No. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Examiners.  Did  this  Bill  go  before 
them? 

Mr.  PLUNKET  :  Yes. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Were  the  notices 
published  ? 

Mr.  PLUNKET :  All  the  important 
Amendments. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
Bemaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment; 
to  be  read  the  Uiird  time  To-morrow. 


TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
{Mr.  Bradlaugh,   Mr.   Warmington,  Mr.   John 
EUU,  Mr.  Arthur  jrUUamt,  Mr.  Howttrd  Vin- 
cent, Mr.  JBtsiemont.) 

ooKMiTTBB.     [Progress  20th  JpriL'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 

Clause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- 
WoRTXEY,  the  following  Amendment 
made: — 

In  page  I,  line  5,  at  end,  insert  *'the  Act  of 
the  session  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Kin^  William  the  Fourth,  chapter 
thirty-seven,  intituled  '  An  Act  to  prohibit  Uie 
payment  in  certain  trades  of  wages  in  goods  or 
otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm ' 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act), 
may  be  cited  as  *The  Truck  Act,  1831,'  and 
that  Act  and  thia  Act  may  be  cited  together  as 
the  Txuck  Acts  1831  and  1887,  and  shall  be 
construed  together  as  one  Act.** 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Application  of  principal  Act 
to  workman  as  defined  by  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  1876). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- 
WoRTLBY,  the  following  Amendments 
made: — In  page  1,  line  6,  leave  out 
from  "the,"  to  " principal "  in  line  7; 
and  in  line  9,  after  "  ten,"  insert — 

*'  And  the  expression  '  artificer '  in  the  prin- 
cipal Act  shall  be  construed  to  include  eyery 
workman  to  which  the  principal  Act  is  extended 
and  applied  by  this  Act." 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Donald  Craw- 
ford, the  following  Amendment  made: — 
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In  page  1,  line  9,  after  *'ten,"  insert 
**  except  a  servant  in  husbandry." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Olause  3  (Workman  to  be  entitled  to 
advance  of  portion  of  wages). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  11,  leave  out  from  beffinning 
of  Clause  to  ''take,"  in  line  17,  and  insert 
"^the  wages  of  a  workman,  whether  he  had 
paid  according  to  the  work  done,  or  according 
to  the  time  during  which  he  is  employed,  BhaU 
accrue  due  and  be  payable  as  follows  (that  is  to 
say):— 

(a.)  The  wages  shall  accrue  due  weekly  or 
at  such  intervals  of  time  less  than  a  week 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  contract ; 

(b.)  The  wages  shall,  save  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  be  payable  and  paid  weekly 
or  witiiin  seven  days  after  the  end  of  the 
week  in  which  they  accrue  due,  or  at  such 
intervals  of  time  of  less  than  a  week  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  contract ; 

(c.)  The  contract  may  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment at  the  time  at  which  the  wages 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  &is 
section  of  a  part  only,  not  being  less 
than  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wages 
accrued  due ;  and  in  such  case  the  resi- 
due, if  any,  shall  be  paid  within  one 
week  of  the  ascertaining  of  such  residue, 
or  within  such  less  time  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  contract ; 

(d.)  The  amount  of  wages  due  at  the  end  of 
any  week  or  other  less  interval  shall  be 
calculated,  if  the  workman  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  l^e  work  done,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  done  during  that  week  or  in- 
terval, and  if  he  is  paid  according  to  the 
time  during  which  he  is  employed,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  during  which  he 
nas  been  employed  during  that  week  or 
interval; 

(e.)  Where  wages  whioh  have  accrued  due, 
but  are  not  yet  payable,  are  paid  in  ad- 
vance, no  profit,  discount,  or  interest 
shall  be  charged  on  such  advance. 
(2.)  The  employer  shall  comply  with  this 
section,  and  shall  not."— (ifr.  Stuart^ 
W^rtUy,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Glanse." 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  would  propose  that  we  should  pass  this 
Amendment  down  to  the  word  ''con- 
tract" in  Sub-section  "  b."  The  hon. 
Member  for  Preston  (Mr.  Tomlinson) 
wants  to  propose  some  alteration,  and  I 
pledged  myself  to  him  to  move  to  report 
I'rogress,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  point  to- night. 

Mb.  tomlinson  (Preston) :  I  would 
ask  that  the  Committee  should  report 
Progress  now. 

Mb.  BBADLAUOH  :  I  would  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  let  us  take  the 


Amendment  down  to  the  word  ''con- 
tract." We  shall  not  then  touch  the 
point  he  wants  to  raise ;  and  I  desire  to 
get  through  as  much  of  this  Bill  as  we 
can  to-night. 

Mb.  TOMLINSON :  I  should  like  to 
have  a  further  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  clause,  which  greatly  differs  from 
the  one  in  the  Bill.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  we  should  not  proceed 
beyond  a  certain  point  to-night. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH:  I  think  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  in  error  in  faying 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  this 
clause  and  that  originally  drafted.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Government  for  the  re- 
drafting, which,  I  think,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  question  of  a  payment 
at  a  certain  period  of  a  percentage  of  the 
wages  that  have  accrued  due  can  be 
raised  after  we  have  disposed  of  Sub- 
section "  b." 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  would  point 
out  that  if  the  Question  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  carried,  and  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  are  left  out,  and  words  are 
inserted  only  so  far  as  the  word  "  con- 
tract," the  clause  will  not  make  sense — 
the  words  inserted  will  not  run  with 
those  that  follow.  The  words  must  run 
on  to  the  end. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH :  Then  I  move, 
Sir,  that  you  do  report  Progress. 

Motion  m.ade,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Bradlaugh.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Before  that  is  put.  Sir,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Government  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  this  Bill  should  not  extend 
to  Ireland  ?  The  original  Bill  did  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  I  think  it  was  an 
excellent  measure.  Before  this  Bill 
comes  on  for  consideration  again,  I 
think  we  should  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  it  will  apply  to  Ireland. 

Mb.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND  (Cornwall, 
Launceston):  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  whether  he  intends  to  press 
the  application  of  the  Bill  to  the  whole 
of  England  ?  because  in  the  Stannaries 
Acts  Amendment  Bill  there  is  provision 
for  the  continuation  of  the  custom  of 
fortnightly  and  monthly  payments  with 
which  this  Bill  would  interfere.  As  that 
Bill  is  g<Hngto  be  considered  by  a  Select 
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Oommittee,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  agree  to  an 
Amendment  excepting  the  Stannaries 
altogether  from  the  Bill.  If  it  is  per- 
missible, I  should  be  glad  if  the  hon. 
Member  will  give  me  an  answer  on  this 
point. 

Ma.  BRADLAUGH  :  [  ask  that  Pro- 
gress may  be  reported  at  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  it  will  be  useless  to  try 
to  pass  half  the  clause,  and  to  try  to  dis- 
cuss half  of  it,  as  it  will  not  be  in  Order 
to  do  as  I  at  first  proposed.  I  should  be 
glad  to  extend  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  original  Act  does  not 
so  extend;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  oon- 
cerned,  I  am  bound  by  the  original  Act. 
As  to  extending  the  measure  to  the 
whole  of  England,  there  is  no  objection 
that  I  can  see.  There  are  objectionable 
practices  in  Oornwall  that  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  put  a  stop  to,  if  possible. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  am  aware  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Laun- 
ceston  Division  of  Cornwall  (Mr.  C.  T.  D. 
Acland)  is  interested  in  this  matter — as 
I  am  myself,  having  a  Bill  of  my  own 
before  the  Committee.  I  desire  to  give 
the  miners  as  much  as  they  can  wish  for, 
and  if  they  can  derive  any  advantage 
from  this  Bill  I  shall  be  glad. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity): In  reference  to  the  question 
put  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
applying  the  Bill  to  Ireland  is  as  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton. 
The  original  Bill  extends  to  Great 
Britain  only ;  and  if  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  to  apply  to  Ireland,  the  Bill  will 
have  to  be  materially  added  to.  Before 
the  measure  comes  before  the  Committee 
again  I  will  consider  the  question  now 
raised,  and  see  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
extend  the  Bill  to  Ireland. 

M&.  BRADLAUGH :  In  the  original 
Act  there  are  words  which  declare  that 
the  Act  shall  only  apply  to  Great 
Britain.  If  those  were  repealed,  then 
everything  would  be  easy. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  It  would  require 
more  than  that. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHABD  Wbbsteb)  (Islc  of  Wight)  : 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  propose,  in  Sub- 
section ''  b,"  to  strike  out  the  words 
**  or  within  seven  days  after  the  end  of 
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the  week  in  which  they  accrue  due." 
If  there  is  any  objection  to  that,  or 
if  there  are  districts  where  it  is  de- 
sired that  wages  should  be  paid  other 
than  weekly,  we  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it.  We  have  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  leave  the  word  "  weekly  "  in  the 
clause,  so  that  the  Committee  may 
make  what  alteration  it  likes.  When 
we  are  again  in  Committee  on  the  Bill 
I  shall  move  that  the  words  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  insertion 
of  the  words  ''  in  this  Act  and  the  prin- 
cipal Act  shall  apply  to  Ireland  "  would 
be  all  the  alteration  necessary  to  meet 
our  wishes  in  this  matter.  The  words 
of  the  principal  Act  are  singular — ''That 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Great 
Britain." 

Me.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND:  There  are 
special  circumstances  attending  the  pay- 
ment of  Cornish  miners  that  do  not 
apply  to  other  miners.  We  intend  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  considering 
the  Bill  to  which  I  referred  the  best 
evidence  we  can  get  from  the  miners 
themselves. 

Colonel  BLUNDELL  (Lancashire, 
S.W.,  Ince) :  It  will  be  a  serious  thing 
to  abolish  fortnightly  pays 

The  chairman  :  That  is  irrelevant 
to  the  Motion  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  I  shall  put  a  Question  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  as  to  the  proposal  to  extend 
the  Bill  to  Ireland  before  allowing  Pro- 
gress to  be  made  at  the  next  Sitting. 

Question  put,  and  atfreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 


FISHINO  IN  BTVERS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Broadhunt,  Bill  to  de- 
Glare  the  Law  relating  to  Fishing  in  Kiyen, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Broadhurtt, 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Cole- 
ridge. 
mHpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  244.] 

JTHTENILE  OFFBKDEBS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Matthews,  Bill  to 

amend  the  Law  relating  to  Juvenile  Offenders, 

ordered  to   be  brought  in    by  Mr.   Secretary 

Matthews  and  Mr.  Staart-Wortley. 

WLUlpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  245.] 

House  a^oumed  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Public  Biiajs— First  Readinf^ 
Registration  of  DogB  in  the  Metropolis* 
(73). 

J2i^r<— BaUway  and  Canal  Traffic  *  (60-74). 

PaovisioNAL  Ordbb  Bill  —  Third  Beading  — 
Metropolitan  Police*  (65) ,  Bn^paued, 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY— 
LINE  OP  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 
FROM  VANCOUVER  CITY  TO  HONG 
KONO,  CHINA,  AND  JAPAN. 

MOTION  FOB  PAPEUS. 

Thb  Eaki.  op  HARRO  WBY,  in  rising 
to  ask,  What  course  was  intended  to  be 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  re- 
specting the  proposals  of  the  Canadian 
Govemment  to  establish  a  line  of  first- 
class  Royal  Mail  steamers  between  the 
Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Yancouver  City  and  Hong 
Kong,  Ohina,  and  Japan,  and  to  move 
for  rapers,  said,  that  the  Question  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  arose  out  of 
the  completion  of  that  very  great  work 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Many 
Englishmen  in  the  present  day  had  large 
interests  in  our  Colonies ;  but  he  might 
state  that  he  had  nothing  personally  to 
do  with  any  Canadian  matter  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  reason  why  he  felt  a 
▼ery  keen  interest  in  this  subject  was 
that  when  he  first  came  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1857  he  had  sat  for 
many  weeks  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Presidency  of  his  la- 
mented Friend  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh. 
The  question  had  been  whether  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Charter  should  be  continued 
or  not,  and  they  had  decided  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  rule  should  be  abolished 
and  its  territory  thrown  open  to  coloni- 
zation and  civilization.  He  had  also  had 
all  the  confidential  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject before  him  in  the  first  Cabinet  of 
his  noble  Friend  the  present  Prime  Mi- 
nister. He  would  ask  their  Lordships 
to  remember  that  this  great  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  formed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  in  the  modern  history 
of  nations.  It  had  created  quite  a  re- 
Tolution  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 
and  as  an  instance  of  that  he  might 
mention  that  a  journey  which  occupied 
Lord  Wolseley  and  his  men  76  days  to 
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accomplish,  between  Toronto  and  Fort 
Garry,  when  he  put  down  the  Riel  re- 
bellion, could  now  be  performed  with 
the  greatest  comfort  and  ease  in  two 
days.  In  fact,  this  railway  was,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  revolution  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  Empire  that  had 
occurred  in  our  time.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  the  people  of  England  did  not  ap- 
preciate what  a  tremendous  revolution 
the  creation  of  that  railway  had  already 
effected,  and  would  effect  in  the  future. 
What  had  that  railway  actually  effected  ? 
It  had  brought  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
14  days  of  the  English  Coast.  Van- 
couver City,  the  terminus  of  the  line, 
could  only  be  reached  before  that  in 
between  two  or  three  months.  Sud- 
denly, when  this  line  was  completed, 
they  found  themselves  not  only  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  Van- 
couver, but  within  14  days'  reach  of 
that  vast  ocean.  He  would  ask  their 
Lordships  to  consider  what  was  this 
British  Columbia  with  which  that  rail- 
way had  brought  them  into  immediate 
connection.  There  had  been  a  general 
feeling  that  its  natural  fate  must  lead 
to  its  drifting  into  the  great  American 
Union,  as  they  had  had  little  hope  of 
seeing  that  wonderful  railway  completed 
across  the  Continent.  What  was  this 
British  Columbia,  of  which  Vancouver 
promised  to  be  the  centre  ?  It  had  450 
miles  of  coast,  a  climate  of  singular 
merit,  excellent  fisheries,  the  most  mag- 
nificent timber,  and  a  soil  suited  for 
every  kind  of  cereal,  while  gold  lay  con- 
cealed below  the  soU.  It  had  the  only 
good  coal  supply  on  the  North  Pacific, 
and  possessed  a  good  dry  dock.  It  was 
true  that  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  was 
commanded  by  land  belonging  to  Ame- 
rica; but  there  was  a  channel,  admirably 
suited  for  large  ships,  with  an  average 
depth  of  100  fathomsy  which  could  be 
made  impregnable  at  small  cost.  In 
comparing  the  time  taken  to  go  to  Yoko- 
hama, Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai  by 
the  best  steamers  under  the  new  con- 
tract for  1888,  he  found  that  from  Eng- 
land by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
route,  vid  Suez  and  Brindisi,  to  Hong 
Kong,  took  from  33  to  37  days,  and  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  32  to 
35  days ;  to  Shanghai  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  route  37  to  42  days,  by 
the  Vancouver  route  32  days ;  to  Yoko- 
hama by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
route  41  to  45  days,  by  Vancouver  27 
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days.  By  the  Cape  the  time  taken  to 
go  to  Bombay  was  31  days,  by  Van- 
couver 38  days;  to  Singapore  by  the 
Cape  32  days,  byYancoaver  32  days ;  to 
Brisbane  by  the  Cape  28  days,  by  Van- 
oouver  27 ;  to  Fiji  by  the  Cape  32  days, 
by  Vancouyer  27  days.  These  were  im- 
portant figures,  as  showing  that  if  we 
were  barred  from  the  Cape  route  or  the 
Suez  Canal  we  should  have  an  excellent 
third  alternative  route.  The  Suez  route 
was  as  precarious  as  any  route  could 
be,  and  it  might  be  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  difficulty  to  prevent  it  from 
being  stopped  up.  By  the  Cape  route 
we  might  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
considerable  number  of  hostile  foreign 
stations  if  we  were  at  war  with  either 
France  or  Oermany.  A  third  great  line 
of  communication  would,  therefore,  in 
case  of  war,  be  of  infinite  value  to  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  interests.  Beyond 
that,  if  this  line  were  once  taken  up  as 
a  great  naval  line,  there  must  soon 
follow  a  line  of  submarine  telegraph 
from  Vancouver  to  our  Australian  Colo- 
nies. He  had  always  felt  that  the 
country  was  not  sufficiently  alarmed  as 
to  the  danger  of  our  having  in  time  of 
war  our  great  telegraph  lines  seriously 
interfered  with.  Our  communications 
with  India  were  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  Turkey,  and  those  with  China  at  the 
mercy  of  Eussia  and  France;  it  was, 
therefore,  most  desirable  that  every 
means  of  independent  communication 
should  be  secured.  Lord  Dufferin  had 
stated — 

*'  That  the  effect  upon  the  Native  mind  of 
Engliah  troops  reaching  India  from  the  East 
as  well  as  from  the  West  would  be  enormous." 

Canada  had  already  done  its  part  nobly 
in  this  matter,  and  the  enterprize  that 
it  had  shown  was  highly  creditable. 
Canada  was  only  constituted  a  Domi- 
nion in  1867,  and  in  1870  and  1871 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Columbia  were  ad- 
mitted. It  was  only  in  1881  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  construction  of  some 
2,500  miles  of  railway  commenced. 
According  to  the  contract  the  work 
was  to  be  completed  by  llday,  1891 ; 
but  such  was  the  energy  displayed 
that  the  last  rail  was  laid  in  Novem- 
ber, 188ft.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian 
Government  was  over  £34,000,000,  and 
£1,000,000  a-year  had  to  be  imposed 
by  way  of  taxation  to  meet  this  cost. 
This  wonderful  railway  was  one  of  the 
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most  remarkable  engineering  feats  of 
which  he  had  ever  heard,  and  it  was 
only  right  that  in  a   great  Assembly 
like    that   they    should   express   their 
admiration  of  it.     It  was  a  magnificent 
undertaking,  which  redounded  to  the 
honour  of  the  Canadian   people,  and 
with  which  the  names  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald,  Sir  Oeorge  Stephen,  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper   would  ever  be  asso- 
ciated.   In  October,   1885,  when  Lord 
John  Manners  was  Postmaster  General, 
the  Post  Office  invited  tenders  for  a  fort- 
nightly service  to  beg^n  in  February, 
1888,  between  Vancouver,  Yokohama, 
and  Hong  Kong,  to  cross  the  Pacific 
at  the  rate  of    10)    to    11   knots  an 
hour.     The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway 
sent    in    a    tender   for    a    fortnightly 
service  between  Vancouver,  Yokohama, 
and  Hong  Kong  at  an  average  speed  of 
14  knots,  which  was  the  highest  rate 
ever  contracted  for  ocean  voyages.  The 
Company  undertook  to  build  under  Ad- 
miralty supervision  vessels  of  first- class 
type  capable    of   steaming    18    knots, 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
and  also  for  conversion  at  short  notice 
into  armed  cruisers ;  to  carry  the  Japan 
and  China  mails  between  the  Atlantic  port 
and  Vancouver  free  of  charge,  to  carry 
troops  on  service  between  the  Atlantic 
portandHongKonff  at  absolute  cost,  and 
to  carry  war  materials  and  GK>vemment 
stores  across  the  Continent  at  absolute 
cost.    The  subsidy   which  they  asked 
from    the    British    Government    was 
£100,000  a-year.    Mr.  Holt  also  sent  in 
a  tender  for  an  1 1  knots  an  hour  service, 
and  he  required  £108,000  a-year.    He 
could  not  believe  that  the  Government 
would  really  reject  a  proposal  to  take 
possession  of  the  Pacific  by  means  of  a 
great  line  of  mail  steamers  set  floating 
under  the   auspices  of   our    venturous 
Canadian  brethren.    To  have    in    the 
Pacific  five  first-rate  steamers  ready  for 
conversion  at  any  moment  into  armed 
cruisers  could  not  fail  to  result  in    a 
saving  of  expenditure  during  war  scares. 
During  the  Kussian  war  scare  in  1885 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  chartered 
as  armed  cruisers  in  the  Pacific  for  six 
months  nine  vessels  for  £333,000,  and 
only  one  of  them  could  attain  the  minimum 
speed  of  the  proposed  Canadian  Pacific 
ships ;  whilst  some  of  them  were  abso- 
lutely useless  for  purposes  of  war.  Then 
£1,000,000  was  also  spent  to    charter 
transports,  many  of  them  being  intended 
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for  the  Pacific.  If  the  proposals  which 
came  from  Oanada  were  accepted  arma- 
ments for  the  vessels  could  be  kept  at 
Vancouver  on  the  one  side  and  at  Hong 
Kong  on  the  other,  so  that  it  would  take 
but  a  very  short  time  to  prepare  them 
to  meet  an  enemy.  It  might  be  asked — 
''Has  Oanada  done  her  share  in  this 
matter  of  grave  Imperial  importance  ?  " 
The  reply  was  that  Canada's  work  with 
respect  to  the  railway  was  very  great ; 
but  she  had  shown  her  readiness  to  go 
further  by  advertising  for  steamers 
sufficiently  speedy  to  cover  the  distance 
between  England  and  Oanada  in  six 
days.  He  held  that  Oanada  was  doing 
her  part  of  the  work  nobly.  Let  Eng- 
land beware  lest  procrastination  on  her 
side  resulted  in  her  being  forestalled  by 
Germany  or  Japan.  The  Qovemment 
of  Japan  was  quite  ready  to  move  in  the 
matter,  while  some  years  ago  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Oompany  made  inquiries 
as  to  whether  they  would  have  a  chance 
of  opening  up  this  route.  He  invited 
the  House  to  consider  the  di£Perence  of 
opening  up  the  vast  commerce  of  Ohina, 
Japan,  and  Australia  to  British  ships  re- 
presenting the  Boyal  Mail  Service,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  those  great 
commercial  stations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese.  If  it  were 
said  that  England  could  not  at  present 
afford  the  subsidy,  he  would  answer — 
"Economize  where  you  rightly  can;  if 
necessary  save  the  money  devoted  to  the 
new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices ;  cease 
to  buy  works  of  art;  cease  decorating 
your  parks ;  but  do  not  postpone  acquir- 
ing control  over  this  great  Pacific  line." 
when  the  line  should  have  been  estab- 
lished the  extension  of  communicatiois 
with  Ohina,  Japan,  and  the  Australian 
Colonies  must  be  most  beneficial.  The 
best  way  to  meet  the  existing  depression 
of  trade  was  to  strike  out  and  obtain 
more  frequent  communication  between 
England  and  new  markets  of  the  world. 
We  wanted  a  sense  of  complete  stability 
— a  sense  that  war  would  be  avoided — 
and  by  putting  these  armed  cruisers  into 
the  hands  of  enterpriztog  Oanada  we 
should  do  more  to  convince  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  were  strong  than 
by  any  other  means.  With  Boyal  Mail 
steamers  as  cruisers  in  disguise — for  that 
was  really  what  the  proposal  meant — 
they  would  do  more  towards  the  peace 
of  the  world  than  by  any  other  device 
of  which  they  could   think.     In   the 


world  of  politics,  he  feared,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  shrink  from  those  great 
responsibilities  of  Empire  which  were 
crowding  in  upon  us.  This  tendency, 
however,  had  not  yet  made  itself  mani- 
fest among  the  people,  who  would,  he 
believed,  agree  with  him  that  we  ought 
to  follow  at  sea  the  example  set  by  the 
old  Roman  Empire  upon  land,  and  to 
establish  great  lines  of  communication 
between  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
Empire.  He  felt  sure  that  by  taking 
the  course  he  had  advocated  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  was  as  anxious  for  federa- 
tion as  anybody  could  be,  would  do 
what  was  most  likely  to  lead  to  the 
practical  realization  of  the  idea. 

Moved,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
papers  respecting  the  proposals  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  establish  a  line  of  first  class 
Royal  Mail  steamers  between  the  Paoifio 
terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
Vancouver  City  and  Hong  Kong,  China,  and 
Japan."— (r^tf  Earl  of  Harroioby?) 

Lord  BEABOURNE  said,  he  was 
anxious  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  state- 
ment so  ably  made  by  his  noble  Friend 
upon  a  subject  which  he  considered  of 
paramount  importance.  By  this  Cana- 
dian route  they  would  not  only  obtain 
regularity  and  speed,  but  they  would 
be  able  to  establish  with  distant  coun- 
tries and  with  our  distant  Dependen- 
cies communications  which  would  be 
entirely  in  British  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  British  interests  at 
heart.  So  far  as  Canada  was  concerned, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Canadian  statesmen ^ 
and  especially  of  Sir  John  Maodonald, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Colonist  who  had 
ever  presided  over  a  British  Colony ;  and 
he  was  certain  that  the  wish  of  Canada, 
in  making  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration, was  that  she  might  afford 
greater  support  to  the  Mother  Country. 
As  Canada  was  our  oldest  Colony,  so 
she  was  the  Colony  which  for  the  longest 
period  had  evinced  devoted  loyalty  to 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  institu- 
tions. What  had  Canada  now  done? 
With  a  comparatively  small  population 
she  had  expended  an  enormous  sum  in 
the  construction  of  that  Pacific  Eailway, 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  No  doubt,  one  of  her  objects 
had  been  the  consolidation  of  her  own 
strength  and  the  development  of  her 
own  resources,  but  she  had  other  ob- 
jects ia  view,  and  mainly  that  of  in- 
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croasing  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and 
binding  herself  by  still  closer  ties  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Empire.  Canada,  indeed, 
deserved  well  of  England  and  of  English- 
men, and  it  would  be  cause  for  g^eat 
regret  if  anything  should  prevent  the 
Mother  Country  from  responding  to  the 
appeal  which  the  Dominion  had  made. 
He  (Lord  Brabourne)  well  knew  the 
position  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  expenditure.  They  had  rigid  censors 
of  expenditure  whom  they  were  bound 
to  regard  ;  but  this  matter  was  not  one 
which  the  Government  could  refuse  to 
entertain  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
Though  the  enterprize  might  not  be  re- 
munerative immediately,  at  a  future 
time  it  would  very  probably  repay  us 
ten -fold  or  twenty-lbld.  But  whether  or 
no  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  he 
urged  upon  the  Government  to  receive 
with  favour  a  proposal,  the  acceptance 
of  which,  while  gratifying  Colonial  feel- 
ing, would,  he  confidently  expected,  lead 
to  Uie  direct  and  material  advantage  of 
Imperial  interests. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  the  COLONIES  (The  Earl 
of  Onslow)  said,  he  did  not  propose  to 
follow  the  noble  Earl  in  his  remarks 
about  the  advantages  of  the  Canadian 
and  Pacific  route ;  but  he  could  assure 
him  that  the  Government  highly  appre- 
ciated, in  these  days,  when  all  the 
Colonies  were  stirring  themselves  with 
such  patriotism  towards  providing  their 
own  defences,  the  contribution  which 
Canada  had  made  to  the  defence  and 
unity  of  the  Empire.  It  was  no  small 
achievement  for  a  Colony  with  less  than 
5,000,000  people  to  have  contributed 
£25,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
trans-continental  railway  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire.  The  subject  dealt  with 
by  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  two 
Committees.  The  first  Committee  dealt 
with  it  almost  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  commercial  and  postal  ad- 
vantage, and  they  were  unable  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
contribute  £100,000  a-year  for  a  tri- 
weekly service  to  Hong  Kong.  It  was 
found  that  the  mails  which  went  from 
this  country  to  China  and  Japan  did  not 
bring  into  the  Imperial  Exchequer  more 
than  some  £22,000  a-year.  The  second 
Committee  considered  it  in  its  strategical 
aspect,   and  the  opinions  which  were 
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elicited  before  that  Committee  ^m 
naval  officers  were  not  entirely  and  un- 
mistakably in  favour  of  the  proposal.  He 
was  bound  to  say,  however,  that  the 
opinions  of  tho  military  officers  who 
were  consulted  pronounced,  he  thought 
without  exception,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  matters  with  which  those 
two  Committees  dealt  chiefly  concerned 
the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  were 
more  or  less  of  a  confidential  nature; 
it  would  not,  therefore,  be  advisable  that 
the  Papers  should  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament. Since  these  Committees  had 
reported  the  subject  had  assumed  a 
somewhat  diflerent  aspect.  It  had  been 
proposed  that  instead  of  a  tri-weekly 
there  should  be  a  fortnightly  service 
for  the  same  contribution,  and  that  the 
ships  should  be  built  according  to  Ad- 
miralty requirements  as  to  speed,  con- 
struction, and  capacity  as  armed  trans- 
ports. But  the  Government  did  not  see 
their  way  to  so  large  a  proposal.  Since 
then  a  further  proposal  had  been  made — 
namely,  that  the  service,  provisionally 
at  any  rate,  should  be  monthly,  and 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
make  a  contribution  of  £60,000  a-year. 
Upon  receipt  of  that  communication  a 
telegram  was  addressed  to  the  Canadian 
Government  inquiring  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  assist  in  contributing  to- 
wards this  subsidy.  At  first  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Canadian  Government 
declined  to  make  any  contribution  what- 
ever. Since  then,  however,  a  further 
communication  had  been  received  in 
which  the  Canadian  Government  had 
expressed  their  willingness  to  make  some 
contribution  from  Canadian  funds,  and 
that  proposal  was  at  the  present  moment 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  noble  Earl  would, 
therefore,  see  that  he  was  not  entirely 
accurate  in  stating  that  a  decision  had 
already  been  taken  upon  the  subject  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Company  had,  he  believed, 
already  taken  some  steps  for  placing  the 
service  in  an  efficient  condition,  and  he 
was  informed  that  three  ships  of  the 
Cunard  Company  had  left  Liverpool,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  to  Vancouver  with 
the  object  of  being  placed  on  the  service. 
He  assured  the  noble  Earl  that  the  sub- 
ject was  receiving,  and  would  continue 
to  receive,  the  most  careful  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment,  and  that  as 
soon  as  a  decision  was  arrived  at  Papera 
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would  be  laid  before  Pdrliament ;  but, 
until  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  he 
oould  not  present  the  Papers  moved  for 
by  the  noble  Earl. 

Thb  Earl  of  OAENAEVON  said, 
he  supported  as  far  as  he  oould  the 
admirable,  dear,  and  statesmanlike 
statement  of  his  noble  Friend  who 
brought  this  question  forward.  There 
was  every  reason  why  the  Government 
should  accept  the  suggestions  of  his 
noble  Friend,  because,  as  he  understood 
firom  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, the  original  subsidy  asked  of  the 
Gbvemment  for  the  Pacific  service  was 
£100,000 ;  but  this  simi  had  been  re- 
duced to  £60,000,  and  ultimately  even 
to  £45,000,  with  a  monthly  service. 
That  was  a  comparatively  trifling  sum, 
but  the  expenditure  would  bring  great 
benefits  with  it.  He  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  saving  of  the  £15,000  on 
the  £60,000  or  the  £40,000  on  the 
£100,000  was  worth  making  if  it  in- 
volved a  monthly  instead  of  a  fortnightly 
service.  But  he  would  accept  the 
monthly  service,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  ultimately  lead  to  a  fortnightly 
service,  and  that  a  large  and  profitable 
commerce  would  grow  up  between  Van- 
couver and  Ohina  and  Japan.  He  would 
add  nothing  to  the  well-deserved  eulogy 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  pronounced 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway,  so 
admirable  in  its  conception,  in  its  con- 
struction, and  in  its  completion.  The 
service  which  it  was  proposed  should  be 
established  consistea  of  three  parts. 
First,  there  was  the  steamer  service 
between  England  and  Oanada,  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  swift  vessels  sub- 
sidized by  the  Canadian  Qovemment; 
secondly,  there  were  fast  trains  across 
the  Continent;  and,  lastly,  there  was 
the  service  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which 
they  were  now  discussing.  Now,  there 
were  five  distinct  Imperial  and  commer- 
cial advantages  whicn  would  arise  from 
the  establishment  of  this  route.  First, 
a  rapid  through  postal  and  passenger 
route  to  the  East ;  secondly,  before  long 
a  complete  and  independent  British 
telegraphic  line ;  thirdly,  rapid  and  cheap 
transport  for  troops  and  stores  across 
the  Continent  to  our  Eastern  Possessions, 
it  being  part  of  the  bargain  that  troops 
and  stores  should  be  carried  at  cost 
price ;  fourthly,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
pointed  out,  the  establishment  of  a 
third  route  to  the  East  in  addition  to 


the  Suez  Canal,  which  in  time  of  war 
might  easily  be  blocked,  and  to  the 
Cape  route,  which  was  wholly  unde- 
fended. This  third  route,  moreover, 
was  entirely  through  British  territory. 
Fifthly,  the  ships  to  be  constructed  for 
the  Pacific  service  were  to  be  constructed 
so  as  to  serve  as  cruisers.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  this  last  provision,  which 
was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Defence  Commission,  whose  opinion  it 
was  that  the  exigencies  of  a  great  war 
could  only  be  met  by  arming  our  mer- 
chant vessels  as  cruisers.  He  also 
understood  that  the  service  had  been 
guaranteed  for  efficiency  by  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  houses  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  name  he  would  not  mention 
as  he  had  not  seen  it  in  print.  He  would 
only  say  further  on  this  point  that  they 
must  bear  specially  in  mind  that  since 
this  Canadian  Pacific  Bailway  had  been 
completed  the  whole  character  of  the 
docks  at  Esquimault  had  undergone  a 
material  change.  Those  docks  had  now 
been  finished,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Imperial  money  had  been  spent  upon 
them.  There  was  now  at  Esquimault 
a  dock  which  was  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  of  our  ships.  In  addition  to 
that  guns  and  armaments  might  be  sent 
there,  and  the  House  must  bear  in  mind 
that  Vancouver  Island  was  the  only 
coaling  station  we  possessed  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  There  was  only  one  other 
point  which  he  would  add  to  his  noble 
Friend's  admirable  statement.  For 
several  generations  this  country  had 
pursued  a  continuous  course  of  policy 
with  regard  to  Canada,  and  large  sums 
had  been  expended  in  the  construction 
of  roads  and  railways  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  great  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  had  now  been  completed,  and 
he  submitted  that  it  would  be  a  misfor- 
tune to  stop  here  when  we  were  in  sight 
of  the  goal  which  we  had  been  striving 
for  so  many  years  to  attain.  His  noble 
Friend  had  referred  to  a  delicate  subject 
to  which  he  would  only  allude  briefly  ; 
but  it  was  right  that  their  Lordships 
should  fully  understand  that  if  we  did 
not  establish  our  claim  to  this  great 
maritime  highway — if  we  did  not  meet 
the  Dominion  on  this  particular  ques- 
tion— the  service  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  European  Power. 
They  must  not  think  that  others  would 
be  equally  negligent  of  their  obvious  in- 
terests.     If  that  were  so   the    direct 
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advantages  which  must  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  the  servioe  would  be 
lost  to  us,  and  would  be  transferred  to 
others ;  and,  worse  than  that,  another 
foreign  influence  would  and  must  be 
established  in  the  Facifio  Ooean.  How- 
ever, he  would  not  dwell  further  upon 
that  point ;  but  he  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  weigh  it  carefully. 
The  establishment  of  a  commercial  line 
of  steamers  for  Vancouver  would  also 
give  a  footing  to  the  commerce  of  the 
South  Facifio.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
good  bargain,  commercially,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  this  opportunity  were 
allowed  to  slip. 

Thb  Eael  op  DTJNEAVEN  said,  he 
could  not  let  this  debate  go  by  without 
expressing  how  deeply  he  sympathized 
and  agreed  with  all  that  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  brought  this 
Motion  forward.  He  had  only  just 
come  up  from  the  country,  and,  there- 
fore, he  had  not  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing all  that  he  said ;  but  from  what  he  did 
hear  he  was  convinced  that  he  went  very 
fully  and  fairly  into  the  most  important 
points  connected  with  this  important 
subject.  His  noble  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had 
told  them  that  the  Government  were 
giving  this  matter  their  serious  considera- 
tion. He  believed  he  had  heard  these 
words  many  times  before  from  various 
Governments.  As  a  general  rule,  when 
he  had  heard  those  words  he  had  found 
the  results  of  that  consideration  had  been 
nothing.  He  trusted  that  in  this  case,  see- 
ing the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  result  would  be  entirely  different.  On 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  it  was 
difficult  to  speak;  but  he  would  point 
out  to  their  Lordships  how  it  might  be 
under-rated.  The  great  importance  of 
it  was  to  this  country  that  the  material 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  Canada 
should  be  increased.  Canada  was  a  good 
customer  of  ours.  We  had  a  large 
trade  with  the  Dominion,  and  anything 
that  increased  the  power  of  producing 
their  goods  must  bo  of  great  advantage 
to  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how 
far  this  line  of  steamers  would  increase 
the  prosperity  of  Canada ;  but  he  begged 
their  Lordships  to  remember  that  so 
great  was  the  advantage  of  the  Northern 
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route,  and  so  much  nearer  did  it  approach 
to  Vancouver  Land,  that  there  could  be 
no  question  that  a  large  contributing 
trade  would  take  place  if  Vancouver  was 
connected  by  steamers  with  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong.  It  was  impossible  to  give 
an  estimate  of  what  value  this  trade 
might  be ;  but  it  would  probably  be  very 
g^eat.  The  most  important  aspect  un- 
doubtedly was  that  it  would  be  an  alter- 
native line  to  our  Eastern  Colonies,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  line  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  noble  Earl  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  had 
told  them  that  all  the  military  autho- 
rities he  had  consulted  were  in  favour  of 
the  line,  and  most  of  the  naval  autho- 
rities also.  That  appeared  to  him  a 
strong  and  almost  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  subsidizing  this  line  of  steamers. 
The  value  of  it  from  an  Imperial  point 
of  view  could  be  understood  by  every- 
one, as  the  Suez  Canal  route  would  not 
be  available  during  hostilities.  The 
route  they  wore  now  considering  would 
be  entirely  on  British  territory  on  land 
or  water,  where  vessels  conveying  goods 
could  not  be  harassed  from  the  opposi- 
tion of,  any  foreign  Fower;  that  was 
an  advantage  which  was  very  great. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  line  was  worth  £40,000 
a-year,  £50,000  a-year,  or  £60,000. 
The  question  this  country  had  to  con- 
sider was,  whether,  if  a  line  of  steamers 
were  established  between  British  North 
America  and  our  Fossessions  in  the 
East,  it  was  worth  the  reasonable  sum  of 
money  they  were  asking.  The  fact  that 
it  would  be  available  by  first-class 
steamers  steaming  18  knots,  capable  of 
carrying  troops,  capable  of  being  armed 
at  a  moment's  notice — provided  arma- 
ments were  ready,  as  he  supposed  they 
would  be — the  value  of  such  a  force  as 
that  to  this  country  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. The  great  expense  at  which 
the  country  was  placed  was  commented 
upon  by  the  noble  Earl  —a  vast  amount 
of  shipping  was  absolutely  wasted.  A 
Bill  subsidizing  this  line  of  steamers,  as 
had  been  promised,  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  country ;  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  expense, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  g^eat  eco- 
nomy. There  could  be  no  question  that 
in  periods  of  danger  a  first-class  line  of 
steamers  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
country,  and  that  the  country  would  get 
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value  for  tbeir  money.  Whafc  coiQd  be 
the  value  of  these  steamers  to  the  coun- 
try in  the  event  of  war  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  estimate.  He  did  not 
think  it  possible  for  anyone  to  put  it 
down  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  had  done  all 
in  their  power  to  connect  the  Mother 
Country  with  the  East  and  the  Southern 
Colonies,  and  he  would  express  his  own 
opinion  and  many  others  most  strongly, 
that  no  ordinary  consideration  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
country  doing  what  remained  to  be  done, 
and  put  the  last  link  in  the  chain  and 
complete  the  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  this  country.  It  was 
not  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  looked  at 
from  the  narrow  view  of  economy.  The 
possible  advantages  to  the  country  were 
enormous ;  the  possible  advantages  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  were  very 
large ;  and  he  sincerely  trusted  that  in 
considering  this  question  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  small  considerations 
at  the  present,  but  that  they  would  con- 
sider the  great  advantages  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  in  the  future. 

Earl  GBANYILLE  said,  that  when 
he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  about  a 
year  ago,  he  had  examined  carefully  into 
the  m&tter.  He  did  not  undervalue  the 
objection  on  principle  of  the  Treasury, 
nor  those  of  some  of  the  naval  autho- 
rities, against  some  of  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  advantages  in  case  of 
war;  but  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  the  whole  it  was  a  thing  which 
ought  to  be  done,  subject  to  some  con- 
ditions as  to  detail.  The  question  was 
again  referred  to  a  Committee,  which 
was  still  investigating  the  matter  when 
he  left  Office.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  Under  Secretary  say,  in  regard  to 
what  had  happened  since,  that  there 
was  some  likeUhood  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  that  question  by  the 
Government.  

The  Eabl  of  HARROWBY  said,  he 
must  express  his  gratification  at  the 
announcement  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  still  considering  the 
matter.  He  thought  that  everybody 
had  understood  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Canadian  Government 
was  entirely  declined.  He  must  take 
exception  to  one  or  two  statements 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary. He  said  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment thought  the  question  too  large. 

TOL,  OCCXiy,   [thod  sbbibs.] 


If  that  thing  was  worth  doing  at  all,  it 
was  a  very  large  question  indeed.  It  was 
much  better  to  leave  it  alone  than  deal 
with  it  in  that  spirit.  They  had  to  assist 
in  keeping  up  that  feeling  of  patriotism 
which  was  now  so  strong  in  the  Colonies. 
They  had  also  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
our  growing  population,  which  pressed 
upon  the  means  of  employment,  while  at 
the  same  time  those  means  of  employ- 
ment were  becoming  less  and  less 
plentiful.  The  Government  had  to  assist 
not  only  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view,  but  had  to  meet  the  very  dangerous 
condition  the  country  was  coming  to. 
He  should  look  with  the  very  gravest 
apprehension  on  any  proposal  to  cut 
down  the  number  or  character  of  the 
ships.  If  this  country  wanted  to  dominate 
the  Pacific  they  must  be  bold  in  that 
matter  and  approach  it  in  such  a  way  as 
would  impress  the  nations  of  the  world. 
If  they  did  it  in  a  poor  or  petty  spirit 
they  would  defeat  the  object  they  had  in 
view  and  leave  the  position  open  to  more 
enterprising  nations  than  ourselves. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  mth- 
drawn. 

REGISTRATION  OF  DOGS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS  BILL. 

BILL  PRESENTED.      FIB8T  BEADDTO. 

LoBD  MOUNT-TBMPLE  said,  he 
was  induced  to  call  attention  to  the  re- 
gulations for  the  prevention  of  rabies  and 
hydrophobia,  because  they  occasioned 
great  annoyance  to  people  of  all  classes, 
and  particularly  to  the  poor,  who  appre- 
ciated the  companionship  of  their  four- 
footed  friends  more  vividly  than  the  upper 
classes,  who  had  more  human  friends  in 
the  country.  These  regulations  were 
without  any  effective  adequate  results. 
The  opposition  of  public  opinion  in  Lon- 
don had  emancipated  the  aogs  from  the 
gagging  of  their  jaws,  which  was  now 
inflicted  in  many  districts  of  the  country. 
In  one  county  one  dog  suspected  of  rabies 
ran  about  biting  men,  boys,  and  sheep, 
and  was  killed.  The  dog  did  not  injure 
the  men  or  the  boys,  but  called  forth  an 
order  in  Council  to  gag  every  other  dog 
in  the  county  for  a  long,  indefinite 
period.  He  drew  away  the  police  from 
their  important  duties  to  watch  for  un- 
muzzled dogs  in  the  roads,  and  to  sum- 
mon innocent  persons  to  be  punished 
because  their  dogs  jumped  over  a  garden 
fence  into  a  highway  to  bark  at  the 
police.      Muzzling    was   a   barbaxouB 
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blunder,  and  a  failure.    The  rabid  dogs 
could  not  be  muzzled,  for  their  impulse 
was  to  seek  solitude  or  darkness  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disorder,  and  the  fe«7 
that  were    muzzled  had    such  violeat 
strength  that  they  tore  off  the  muzzles 
with  their  paws.     Nature  had  provided 
a  preliminary  period  of  incubation  be- 
tween the  early  stages  and  the  complete 
outburst  of  the  disorder,  during  which 
the  dog  ought  to  be  kept  in  confinement, 
and  be  killed  if  the  rabies  became  mani- 
fest. So  the  only  dogs  that  were  muzzled 
were  the  innocent  and  healthy  dog^.  He 
considered  the  present  method  of  muzzling 
both    iigurious  to   the   dogs   and    in- 
efficient for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  disease.   The  principle 
upon  which  he  had  proceeded  in  framing 
his  Bill  was  to  place  a  responsibility 
upon  the  owner  of  the  dog,  who  should 
have  presented  to  him  such  a  statement 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  rabies  as 
were  set  forth  in  one  of  the  Orders  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Council.      In   addition    to  the  present 
register  of  persons  who  had  paid  the 
dog-tax  and  obtained  a  licence,  there 
ought  to  be  a  register  of  the  dogs  them- 
selves as  well  as  of  the  owners.     When 
the  tax  was  paid  he  proposed  that  there 
should  be  g^ven  to  the  owner  of  the  dog 
a  badge  bearing  a  number,  which  should 
be  placed  on  the  collar  of  the  animal. 
This    number    being  registered    could 
always  be  seen,  and  if  a  dog  was  found 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  roads 
without  a  collar,  it  would  be  primd  facie 
evidence  that  the  animal  was  ownerlesS; 
when  it  might  be  taken  up  by  the  police. 
The  Bill  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  any  of  the  existing  police  regula- 
tions, but  placed  it  within  the  power  of 
the  authorities  to  adopt  the  method  of 
registration  he  had  described  and  placing 
the  responsibility  upon  the  dog  owner  as 
an    alternative    for    the  muzzle.    This 
would    obviate    the    great    amount  of 
cruelty    which    was    inflicted    by    the 
animals  having  to  wear  muzzles  which 
did  not  fit  them.    A  small  amount  of 
expense  would    be    thrown  upon    the 
costs  of  the  Police,  but  that  would  be 
more  than  covered  by  the  gain  to  the 
Exchequer  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
Dog  Tax,  when  an  obligation  had  been 
enforced  upon  every  owner  of  a  dog  to 
obtain  a  license.     It  was  probable  that 
the  tax  was  not  actually  received   at 
present  from  more  than  half  the  persons 
who  kept  dogs.    This  BiU  was  restricted 

Lord  Mount-Temple 


to  the  Metropolis,  where  the  most  efli- 
cle^t  organization  of  police  was  found, 
but  it  mi^ht  be  afterwards  extended  all 
over  England. 

Bill  to  amend  the  MetropoHtan  Sireets 
^ct,  1867,  and  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  dogs  over  the  age 
of  six  months  in  the  Metropolis — Pre- 
sented ^The  Lord  Moqnt-Templb). 

The  LO^tD   PRESIDENT    of  the 
OOCTNOIL  (Viscount  CaANBRooK)  said, 
he  was  very  willing  that  every  feasible 
means  whereby   a    dangerous    disease 
might    become  less   prevalent,  if  not 
stamped    out    altogether,    should    be 
adopted,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  muzzle  had  been  so  pain- 
I  ful  and  ineffective  as   the  noble  Lord 
believed.  In  1885  rabies  rose  to  so  great 
a  height  in  the  Metropolis   that  one 
veterinary  surgeon  alone   had   no  less 
than  77  cases  before  him ;  besides  which 
28  people  died  in  and  close  to  London 
!  from  hydrophobia.  Now,  after  the  police 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  muzzling 
of  dogs,  or  leading  them  by  a  string, 
were  put  in  force,  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  Metropolis  fell  to  two,  and  that, 
he  submitted,  was  a  strong  indication 
that  the  police  rules  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  mitigate   the  disease.     Babies 
being  a  disease  only  communicated  by 
saliva,  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
people  kept  fighting  dogs  the  disease  was 
constantly  prevalent.     Looking  abroad 
he  found  that  in    Berlin    rabies   and 
hydrophobia  formerly  prevailed  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  for  nine  years  the 
whole  of  the  dogs  in  the  City  were  put 
in  muzzles,  and  so  rigidly  was  the  law 
carried  into  effect  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  not  one  human  being  was 
attacked  by  hydrophobia.    Nor  did  he 
believe  himself  that  the  muzzle  was  in- 
jurious to  the  dog.    At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  was  the  remarkable  case  of 
the  deer    in  Bichmond    Park,  among 
which  rabies  had  broken  out.     That  out- 
break must  be  due  to  some  afflicted  dog 
having  bitten  one  or  more  deer,  these  in 
turn  communicating  the  malady  by  the 
saliva  from  one  to  another,  because  they 
might  be  seen  tearing  their  own  flesh, 
the  others  then  coming  and  licking  the 
place  where  the   flesh   had  been   torn 
away,  the  result  being  that  a  number  of 
the  deer  had  had  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  others  put  under  control  lest  the  dis- 
close should  spread.    He  would  not  seek 
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to  interfere  with  tbe  noVe  Lord  laying 
his  Bill  on  the  Table,  because  he  would 
be  glad  to  have  advantage  taken  of  every 
method  by  which  this  painful  disease 
might  be  prevented.  The  whole  subject 
was  one  in  which  the  more  they  could 
come  to  acciirate  conclusions  the  better ; 
but  he  was  sure,  from  the  reports  made 
to  him,  that  the  best  authorities  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  disease 
might  be  stamped  out  altogether  by  a 
system  of  muzzling  being  universally 
adopted  and  carried  out  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time. 

The  Easl  ojp  KIMBERLEY  said,  that 
he  was  not  an  enemy  of  dogs,  but  he 
was  a  greater  friend  of  men,  and  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Viscount  that 
there  was  no  real  objection  to  the  use 
of  the  muzzle.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  people  allowed  their  fondness 
for  their  dogs  to  go  so  far  that,  because 
of  the  suffering  which  they  said  was  in- 
flicted on  dogs  by  muzzling,  they  were 
prepared  to  run  the  frightful  risk  of 
spreading  the  disease  or,  at  least,  of  pre- 
venting its  mitigation.  He  was  tho- 
roughly convinced  from  what  he  had 
heard  that  if  proper  precautions  were 
taken  for  a  sufficient  time  we  should 
practically  get  rid  of  the  disease.  Even 
taking  the  lowest  ground,  the  conse- 
quence of  such  steps  would  be  that  they 
would  relieve  the  whole  dog  race  from  a 
frightf  al  torture.  He  hoped  that  both 
in  the  Metropolis  and  throughout  the 
country  the  authorities  would  not  be 
deterred  by  the  outcry  of  those  who  did 
not  like  to  see  their  pet  dogs  in  what 
they  considered  a  painful  position  from 
carrying  out  such  regulations. 

Bill  read  1».    (No.  73.) 

PBIENDLY     SOCIETIES  — THE     INDE- 
PENDENT MUTUAL  BRETHREN 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETY— REPORT  OF 
THE  CHIEF  REGISTRAR. 

obseryatioxs. 

The  Duke  op  MAELBOROUGH 
said,  he  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Beport  made  to 
the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
in  the  case  of  the  '^  Independent  Mutual 
Brethren  Friendly  Society,"  containiDg 
grave  charges  of  misapplication  of  the 
Society's  fuDds  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  Report,  which 
Report  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
that  Hoose,  and  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  comment  ia  the  public  Press* 


and  to  ask  his  Lordship  whether  he  in* 
tended  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter, 
with  the  view  of  having  such  charges 
investigated;  and  whether  the  Public 
Prosecutor  had  been  instructed  to  take 
I  the  necessary  steps  to  have  the  parties 
'  implicated  brought  to  justice ;  and, 
j  secondly,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
i  vernment  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  more  effectual  prevention  of  such 
practices  in  future,  and  for  the  protection 
of  provident  people  of  tbe  working  class 
and  their  widows  and  orphans  from 
similar  fraads.  He  was  ^ad  to  see  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  night  had  stated  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
deal  with  this  question.  There  was  no- 
thing more  remarkable  at  the  present 
time  than  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
thrift  and  economy  was  growing  very 
largely  among  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, as  shown  by  the  spread  of  friendly 
societies  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
enormous  sums  invested  in  the  Post 
Oiiice  and  other  savings  banks.  As  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  undertaken 
grave  and  important  functions,  it  was, 
therefore,  more  necessary  that  these 
matters  of  private  enterprize  should  be 
controlled  by  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. He  wished  to  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  one  fact  in  the  Report  made 
in  1885  with  regard  to  the  society  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  The  Trustees 
had  already  been  prosecuted  by  the 
Registrar-General  for  not  fulfilling  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  Registrar  General  had 
informed  him  that  these  were  matters  of 

ferpetualoccurrence.  The  large  Friendly 
nsurance  Companies  were  governed  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  gave  the 
Registrar  General  no  control  over  them. 
An  Lisurance  Company,  which  was 
really  composed  of  a  small  body  of 
Directors,  and  which  had  intrusted  to  it 
such  enormous  sums  derived  from  a 
number  of  small  subscriptions,  was  an 
institution  which  ought  to  be  rigidly 
controlled  by  Parliament.  Year  after 
year  these  poor  persons  who  had  set 
aside  their  savings  had  done  so  by  de- 
priving themselves  of  certain  pleasures, 
and,  after  years  of  saving,  they  were 
liable  to  see  this  fund  lost  through  the 
rascality  or  improvidence  of  others. 

LoBD  GRETlLLE  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  poor,  if  by 
legislation  he  oould  protect  them  against 
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the  dishonest   practices  of  which  they 
were  now  frequently  the  victims. 

The   lord   OHANOELLOR  (Lord 
Halsbuby)  said,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  noble  Duke  had  at  all  exaggerated 
the    importance  of  this  subject.     The 
difficulty  of  legislation  on  such  a  point, 
however,  was  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
leave  something  to  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  these  societies,  to  permit  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  way  conform- 
able to  their  own  wishes,  subject  to  what 
might  be  called  State  control  to   pre- 
vent fraudulent  practices.    It  might  be 
-—he  did  not  say  that  it  was  so — that  the 
State  control  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  accomplish  that  object ;  but  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  take  away  from 
those  societies  all  control  over  them- 
selves.   With  regard  to  the  particular 
case  to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  called 
attention,  he  hoped  he  would  be  excused 
if  he  refrained  from  referring  to  its  par- 
ticulars, as  the  matter  was  now  before 
the    Public  Prosecutor,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  not  be  desirable  or  right  for 
him  to  discuss  the  case.     It  certainly 
was  a  very  sad  one,  and,  whatever  the 
legal  result  of    the  investigation  now 
proceeding    might   be,  he    might    say 
that  if  the  state  of  the  law  were  such 
that  such  practices  as  these  were  beyond 
its    reach,    then  the  state  of  the  law 
urgently  demanded  reform. 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 
{The  Lwd  Stanley  of  Preston.) 

(no.  60.)     REPOBT. 

Amendment  reported  (according  to 
Order). 

Olause  5  (Sittings  of  Commissioners). 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 
of  Pbeston,  the  following  Amendment 
made: — 


In  clause  5,  page  3,  line  6,  at  end  of  clause, 
insert  as  a  fresh  sub-section — **If  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  either  of 
the  inability  of  an  appointed  Commissioner  to 
attend  at  the  hearing  of  any  case,  or  of  there 
being  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  in  either  case 
of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  hearing  of  the  case, 
he  may  appoint  a  temporary  Commissioner  to 
hear  such  case,  and  such  Commissioner,  for  aU 
purposes  connected  with  such  case,  shall,  until 
the  final  determination  thereof,  have  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  powers  as  if  he  were  an  ap- 
pointed Commissioner.  A  temporary  Commis- 
■ioner  shall  be  paid  such  sum  by  the  Commis- 
sioner BO  unable  to  sit,  or,  if  the  office  is  vacant, 
out  of  the  salary  of  the  office,  as  the  President 
«l  the  Board  of  Trade  may  assiga/' 

Zord  Qrevilh 
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On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 
of  Preston,  the  following  Amendment 
made : — After  clause  5  insert — 

(Appointment  of  additional  judge.) 
*•  It  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  having 
regard  to  the  business  required  by  this  Act  to 
be  transacted  by  the  ex  officio  Commissionen, 
and  to  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  superior  court  in  England,  to  appoint^  an 
additional  judge  of  such  court,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  such  judgeship, 
and  the  law  relating  to  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  the  judges  of  such  superior 
court  to  their  duties  and  tenure  of  office,  to 
their  precedence,  salary,  and  pension,  and  other- 
wise, shall  apply  to  any  judge  so  appointed 
under  this  section,  and  a  judge  so  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  be  attached  to  such 
division  or  branch  of  the  court  as  Her  Majesty 
may  direct,  subject  to  such  power  of  transfer  as 
may  exist  in  the  case  of  any  other  judge  of  such 
division  or  brandi." 

Clause  15  (Appeals  on  certain  ques- 
tions to  superior  court  of  appeal). 

Lord  GRIMTHORPE  moved  an 
Amendment  with  the  object  of  allow- 
ing appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  upon  questions  of  fact. 
He  argued  that  one  could  never  make 
sure  that  on  a  first  hearing  the  full 
merits  of  a  case  would  be  understood. 
When  the  point  had  been  raised  in  Com- 
mittee, he  was  told  that  Railway  Com- 
panies were  monopolists  and  rich  and 
that  their  opponents  would  be  poor.  He 
could  not,  however,  admit  that  this  was 
a  true  view  of  the  case. 

Amendment  moved,  in  page  6,  lines  1 
and  2,  to  leave  out  the  words  ("  upon  a 
question  of  fact  or.")— (^(?  Lord  Grm- 
thorpe,) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  (Lord 
Halsbttey)  said,  that  matters  of  fact 
were  usually  decided  by  a  jury  or  an 
inferior  Court,  unless  they  had  reason  to 
believe  there  was  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. The  general  principle  of  law  was 
that  upon  questions  of  fact  there  ought 
to  be  no  appeal. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill  ? 
Their  Lordships  divided  .'-^Contents  36  ; 
Not-Contents  14  :  Majority  22. 
Resolved  in  the  negative. 
On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 
of  Pbeston,  the  following  Amendment 
made : — 


In  page  6,  line  11,  after  ("may")  insert 
("  draw  all  such  inferences  as  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  facts  expressly  found,  and  are 
necessary  for  determining  the  question  of  law, 
and  have  all  such  powers  for  that  purpose 
as  if  the  appeal  were  an  appeal  from  a  judg- 
ment of  a  superior  court  '*). 
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PART  n.— Tbafjio. 

The  Eabl  of  CRAWFORD,  in 
moying  that  the  following  clause  be 
inserted  as  the  first  of  the  Traffic 
Clauses : — 

''The  mazimom  toll,  rate,  or  charge  con- 
tained in  erery  existing  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  railways  and  canals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  indade  the  charges  for  station 
accommodation,  nse  of  sidings,  and  wharves ; 
and  no  railway  or  canal  company  shall  be  en- 
titled to  make  any  additional  charges  therefor, 
excepting  in  all  cases  where  a  specific  charge  in 
respect  of  saoh  matters,  or  eitner  of  them,  is 
expressly  authorised  by  such  existing  railway  or 
canal  Act," 

said,  as  representing  the  traders,  they 
did  not  much  object  to  all  terminal 
charges,  as  some  of  them  were  fair ;  but 
those  were  protected  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  clause.  At  the  present  hour  the 
Railway  Companies  could  erect  a  large 
station  and  apportion  the  price  of  the 
station  over  the  traffic,  so  as  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  outlay  upon  the  station. 
The  traders  objected  to  this.  No  such 
power  was  contemplated  in  the  earlier 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  they  should  charge,  not  only 
for  the  line,  but  also  for  the  stations.  It 
was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  terminal 
charges  were  unknown  in  this  country. 
The  idea  of  the  charges  came  from 
America,  where  the  Companies  merely 
constructed  an  iron  road,  and  then  built 
the  stations  as  private  speculations,  re- 
couping themselves  for  their  outlay  by 
terminal  charges.  At  a  comparatively 
recent  date  the  practice  of  terminal 
charges  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try. He  had  considerably  modified  his 
former  proposal,  yielding  largely  to  the 
Railway  Companies,  and  hoped  that  his 
clause,  as  amended,  might  be  accepted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment. 

Amendment  moved, 

In  page  7,  line  26,  after  ("  Part  n.-  Traffic") 
insert  new  clause — "  The  maximum  toll,  rate, 
or  charge  contained  in  every  existing  Act  of 
Parliament  relating  to  railways  and  canals  in 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  include  the  charges 
for  station  accommodation,  use  of  sidings,  and 
wharves;  and  no  railway  or  canal  company 
shall  be  entitled  to  make  any  additional  charges 
therefor,  excepting  in  all  cases  where  a  specific 
charge  in  respect  of  such  matters,  or  either  of 
them,  is  expressly  authorised  by  such  existing 
railway  or  canal  Act.'*— (Ti^tf  Earl  of  Crawford.) 

Lord  BEAMWELL  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  clause,  but  thought  the 
first  portion  of  it  was  unnecessary,  inas- 
much as  under  the  existing  law  a  Bail- . 
way  Company  could  not  make  terminal ' 


charges  unless  it  were  empowered  to  do 
so  by  a  snecial  Statute. 

Lord  *  HENNIKEE  said,  that  he 
thought  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Bramwell)  was  wrong  on  this  point 
to  some  extent.  No  doubt  the  law  had 
always  been  laid  down  as  he  had  said— 
namely,  that  maximum  rates  included 
terminals.  This,  however,  had  all  been 
reversed  by  a  recent  case — Hall's  case — 
and  the  law  was  now  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition.  The  decision  in  this 
case  was  not  really  on  the  merits,  but  as 
to  whether  an  appeal  would  lie  from  the 
Divisional  Court.  By  an  accident,  the 
Hallway  Commissioners  were  the  only 
inferior  Court  from  which  an  appeal  to 
the  highest  Court  did  not  lie ;  and  so 
the  judicial  decisions  and  the  law,  as 
established  for  many  years,  was  reversed 
on  a  technical  point.  He  was  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  present  position  of 
the  question  was  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  that,  as  the  present  law  was  by  no 
means  clear  on  the  subject,  this  clause 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  GRIMTHORPE  remarked,  that 
some  Companies  had  the  power  to  charge 
terminals  while  others  had  not,  and 
where  they  had  the  power  they  ought 
to  keep  it. 

The  president  op  the  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  (Lord  Stanley  of  Preston) 
said,  he  could  not  accept  the  clause 
which  the  noble  Earl  proposed  to  intro- 
duce. A  change  had  taken  place  since 
the  first  days  of  railways.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  Railway  Companies 
were  merely  owners  of  the  way;  but 
they  became  carriers,  and  then  other 
duties  were  assumed  by  them.  Having 
pointed  out  other  considerations,  they 
finally  said  that  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  Railway  as  carriers 
should  be  covered  by  the  carriage  rate, 
and  whatever  fell  within  the  exception 
might  be  the  subject  of  special  charge. 
If  Railway  Companies  provided  accom- 
modation of  a  character  or  extent  far 
beyond  that  required  for  the  actual 
traffic,  then  the  terminal  charges  were 
not  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  cost,  but  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
commodation really  necessary.  The 
question  of  terminal  charges  was  to  be 
considered  by  the  Railway  Companies 
in  framing  their  schedules,  which  they 
would  have  to  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  the  parties  would  be  heard  on 
both  sides,  and  he  believed  that  in  many 
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cases  perfectly  fair  arrangements  would 
be  come  to.  Those  schedules  and  rates 
would  be  embodied  in  Bills  which  would 
come  before  Parliament  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  in  dealing  with  which  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  being  heard  would 
be  afforded  to  the  parties.  He  hoped 
his  noble  Friend  would  not  press  his 
Amendment,  which  he  could  not  assent  to. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  22  (Bevised  classification  of 
traffic,  and  schedule  of  rates). 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 

of  Fbeston,  the  following  Amendment 

made : — 

In  page  7,  line  35,  at  end  of  line  insert 
(*'In  the  determination  of  terminal  chargee 
of  any  railway  company  regard  shall  be  had 
only  to  the  expenditure  reasonably  necessary 
to  provide  the  accommodation  in  respect  of 
which  such  charges  are  made,  irrespectiye  of 
the  outlay  which  may  have  been  actually  in- 
curred by  the  railway  company  in  providing 
that  accommodation"). 

Clause  23  (Undue  preference  in  case 
of  unequal  rates  and  charges,  and  un- 
equal serrice  performed). 

The  Eabl  of  JEBSEY  moved,  in 
page  9,  line  34,  to  insert  the  words 
**  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  goods." 
In  support  of  his  Amendment,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  differential  charges  given 
by  the  Companies  in  favour  of  foreign 
and  colonial  beef  as  against  home  beef 
from  Liverpool  to  London.  This  differ- 
ence, it  was  argued,  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  the  traffic  in  the  interest 
of  the  public ;  but  it  was  a  great  hard- 
ship that  the  producers  in  this  country 
should  find  themselves  placed  in  com- 
petition with  foreigners  who  did  not  pay 
the  same  rates  and  taxes,  and  who  had 
frequently  a  boimty  besides.  He  could 
not  look  upon  the  arrangement  in  any 
other  light  than  as  unfair  preference. 
It  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  fair 
trade,  if  not  even  contrary  to  common 
sense ;  and  it  was  certainly  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  home  trade.  He  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  some  regard 
to  the  interest  of  the  home  trade,  and 
not  permit  the  Bailway  Companies  to 
give  this  preference  to  foreigners. 

Amendment  moved^  in  page  9,  line 
84,  after  ("may")  to  insert  (''except 
in  the  case  of  foreign  goods"). — {The 
Earl  of  Jersey.) 

Thb  prime  minister  and  SE- 
CRETARY OF  STATE  FOB  FOREIGN 

Lord  Stanley  of  Predion 


AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said,  he  could  assure  his  noble  Friend 
that  it  had  been  the  great  object  of  the 
Qovemment  to  mitigate  and  do  away 
with  the  grievances  to  which  he  had 
called  attention.  They  had  taken  great 
pains  in  the  wording  of  this  clause,  and 
they  certainly  thought  they  had  attained 
the  result  at  which  his  noble  Friend 
aimed  in  the  Amendment  he  had  pro- 
posed. He  did  not  in  the  least  differ 
from  the  noble  Lord  in  the  inference  he 
drew  from  the  illustration  he  had  given. 
He  thought  great  injury  had  been  done 
to  British  trade  iii  various  articles  by 
the  inequality  of  railway  rates.  But  he 
wished  to  call  the  noble  Lord's  attention 
to  some  words  at  the  end  of  the  clause, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  make  all  the 
difference.  The  noble  Lord  would  ob- 
serve that  the  wording  of  the  clause  was 
this — that  if  there  was  a  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  British  goods  or  foreira 
goods,  which  was  the  case  submitted  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  Railway  Company  to 
show  that  no  undue  preference  existed, 
and  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  show 
that  an  undue  preference  did  not  exist. 
In  certain  cases — and  this  was  what  his 
noble  Friend  objected  to — where  this 
lower  charge  and  difference  of  treatment 
were  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
traffic  in  respect  of  which  they  \vere 
given,  it  might  not  be  an  undue  pre- 
ference. He  wanted  his  noble  Friend 
to  observe  that  there  were  two  most  im- 
portant qualifications  which,  it  seemed 
to  him,  would  utterly  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  those  cases  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  very  justly  taken  objection. 
There  were  two  safeguards  in  the  clause ; 
in  the  first  place,  the  Commissioners 
were  only  to  do  this  so  far  as  they 
thought  reasonable,  and  then  the  larger 
one,  that  the  Railway  Company  might 
only  do  it  to  secure  the  traffic  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public.  They  could  not 
do  it  merely  to  swell  their  own  receipts 
and  make  their  dividends  larger ;  they 
must  show  that  there  was  a  distinct 
public  interest  in  carrying  traffic  from, 
say,  Liverpool  to  London  by  rail  instead 
of  by  sea.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  press  his  Amendment,  because 
if  consumers  once  got  the  idea  that,  in 
consequence  of  legislation  which  they 
considered  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  wheat  was  made  dearer,  they 
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Fonld  find  such  a  state  of  things  as 
would  be  very  difficult  to  cope  with. 
What  they  desired  was  faixplay  for  the 
British  producer,  without  any  suspicion 
that  they  were  asking  for  Protection. 
There  were  many  people  ready  enough 
to  fix  that  stigma  upon  them.  By  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  foreign  goods 
were  to  be  placed  on  a  distinctly  lower 
level  than  home  goods. 

The  Eabl  op  JERSEY :  No ;  on  the 
same  leyel. 

The  Mabqtjess  of  SALISBURY: 
No,  no.  There  was  a  special  provision 
given  in  the  case  of  home  goods,  which 
the  noble  Lord  struck  out  in  the  case  of 
foreign  goods.  It  would  be  impossible, 
with  those  words,  to  disclaim  the  re- 
peated charge  of  Protection  which  would 
be  infallibly  made  against  them.  He 
would  make  no  promise;  but  the  Oo- 
vemment  were  very  much  disposed  to 
see  whether  they  could  not,  in  the 
Am^dment  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (the  Earl  of  Selbome),  find  some 
further  security  for  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  his  noble  friend.  If  any 
further  secnrity  could  be  got,  it  must  be 
through  some  legislation  of  the  kind. 
He  earnestly  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  stamp  the  Bill  with  the  op- 
probrium of  Protection  by  moving  the 
msertion  of  his  Amendment. 

The  Eabl  of  JERSEY  said,  he  dis- 
claimed any  idea  of  Protection,  but  only 
desired  to  point  out  that  at  present 
American  and  other  foreign  goods  were 
placed  on  the  English  market  on  more 
xavourable  terms  man  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish producer.     

LoKD  BRAMWELL  said,  the  only 
effect  of  putting  higher  rates  on  foreign 
goods  would  be  that  they  would  come  by 
sea  to  London  at  higher  cost,  and  the 
price  of  meat  to  the  consuming  classes 
m  London  would  be  higher  than  it  was 
now.  Railway  Oompanies  did  not  charge 
those  rates  out  of  any  love  for  foreigners, 
but  because  they  were  the  best  rates 
they  could  get  without  driving  the  trade 
from  Liverpool  to  London.  To  adopt 
the  clause  would  be  as  much  Protection 
as  possibly  could  be.  What  right  has 
Parliament  to  take  away  this  right  from 
Railway  Oompanies  without  compensa- 
tion ? 

The  Eael  of  CAMPERDOWN  did 
not  agree  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
hoped  this  matter  would  go  to  a  Divi- 
sion. 


Eabl  FORTESCUE  said,  the  nobl0 
and  learned  Lord  had  conclusively 
shown  that,  owing  to  the  preferential 
rates  accorded  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  foreign  produce,  the  price  was 
artificially  brought  down  below  that  at 
which  that  produce  could  be  profitably 
conveyed  by  sea  to  the  port  of  sale. 
These  preferential  rates  constituted  a 
practical  bounty  on  foreign  as  against 
English  produce,  and  were,  therefore, 
in  his  opinion,  distinctly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade.  We  censured 
foreign  Governments  for  giving  bounties 
to  their  subjects ;  but  that  was  less  ob- 
jectionable than  giving  bounties,  as  we 
thus  did,  to  foreigners. 

On  Question?  Their  Lordships  di- 
vided',— Oontents  11 ;  Not-Oontents  23 : 
Majority  12. 
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Resolved  in  the  negative. 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stanley 
of  Pbeston,  the  following  Amendment 
made : — After  Clause  23,  insert  the 
following  Clause : — 

(Extension  of  enactments  as  to  undue  preference 
to  goods  carried  by  sea.) 

<*  The  proyisioas  of  section  two  of  the  Rail- 
way and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  and  of  any 
enactment  amending  and  extending  that  sec- 
tion, shall  apply  to  traffic  by  sea  in  any  vessels 
belonging  to  or  chartered  by  any  railway 
company,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  like 
extent  as  they  apply  to  the  land  traffic  of  a 
railway  company.** 

On  the  Motion  of  The  Lord  Stahust  of 
Preston,    the    following    Amendment 
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made : — ^In  page  10,  leave  out  Clause  25, 
and  insert  the  following  Clause  : — 

(Classification  table  to  be  open  for  inspection. 
Oopies  to  be  sold.) 

*'  (1.)  The  book,  tables,  or  other  document 
in  use  for  the  time  being  containing  the  general 
classification  of  merchandise  carried  by  goods 
train  on  the  railway  of  any  company,  shaU, 
during  all  reasonable  hours,  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  person  without  the  payment  of 
any  fee  at  every  station  at  which  merchandise 
is  received  for  conveyance,  and  the  said  book, 
tables,  or  other  document  as  annually  revised 
shall  be  kept  on  sale  at  the  principal  office  of 
the  compauy  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one 
shilling. 

"(2.)  The  company  shall  within  one  week 
after  application  in  writing  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  any  railway  company  by  any  person 
interested  in  the  carriage  of  any  merchandise 
which  have  been  or  are  intended  to  be  carried 
over  the  railway  of  such  companv,  render  an 
account  to  the  person  so  applying  in  which  the 
charge  made  or  claimed  by  the  company  for  the 
carriage  of  such  merchandise  shall  be  divided, 
and  the  charge  for  conveyance  over  the  railway 
■haU  be  distinguished  from  the  terminal  charge 
(if  any),  and  if  any  terminal  charge  is  included 
in  such  account  the  nature  and  detail  of  the 
terminal  expenses  in  respect  of  which  it  is  made 
shall  be  specified. 

"(3.)  Every  railway  company  shall  publish 
at  every  station  at  which  merchandise  is  received 
for  conveyance,  a  notice,  in  such  form  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  the  effect  that  such  book,  tables, 
and  document  touching  the  classification  of 
merchandise  and  the  rates  as  they  are  required 
by  this  section  and  section  fourteen  of  the 
Regulations  of  Railways  Act,  1873,  to  keep  at 
that  station,  are  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  that  information  as  to  any  charge  can  be 
obtained  by  applicatian  to  the  secretary  or  other 
officer  at  the  address  stated  in  suoh  notice. 

"(4.)  Any  company  failing  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  for  each 
offence,  and  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  offence 
for  every  day  during  which  the  offence  con- 
tinues, be  liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds." 

Bill  to  be  read  3'  on  Thursday  next ; 
and  to  he  printed  as  amended.  (No.  74.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Eight  o'clock, 
to  Monday  next,  a  qusurtoi*  before 

Eleven  o'clock. 
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PRivA  TE  B  usnrsss. 


SUTTON  DISTRICT  WATER  BILL 
{by  Order). 

QOKSTDJSRATIOTH, 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Mb.  ARTHUE  0'CONNOE(Donegal, 
E.) :  If  lam  in  Order,  I  desire  to  move, 
in  the  temporary  absenoe  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Oamberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly)  the  new  clause  which  he  has 
placed  upon  the  Paper,  and  in  the  draft- 
ing of  which  I  may  say  I  have  been 
personally  concerned. 

Mb.  SPEAEEB  :  It  is  not  competent 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  move  a  new 
clause  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  whose  name  it  stands. 

Genbral  GOLDSWORTHY  (Ham- 
mersmith) moyed  the  following  new 
clause  :  In  page  5,  after  Clause  8,  to  in- 
sert Clause  80 — 

{*'  If  authorised  capital  for  any  year  not  raised, 
the  amount  may  be  made  up.") 

*<  If  in  any  year  or  years  the  Company  haye 
not  issued  capital  to  the  full  amount  herein- 
before prescribed  in  relation  to  such  year  or 
years,  liiey  may  in  any  subsequent  year  issue, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  prescribed  for  such 
year,  such  amount  of  capital  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, together  with  the  amount  then  raised,  to 
produce  in  manner  aforesaid  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  the  first  two  years  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  five  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  every  subsequent  year  then 
expired :  Provided,  That  the  Company  shall 
not  in  any  one  year  (after  the  first  two  years 
following  the  passing  of  this  Act)  issue  any 
greater  amount  of  capital  than  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  ten  thousand  pounds." 

New  Clause, — (General  Ooldewarthy,) 
— hrouyht  upf  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time,"  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CUBITT  (Surrey,  Mid) :  I  may 
remind  the  House  that  the  insertion 
of  this  clause  was  conditional  on  certain 
Amendments  being  inserted  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ber- 
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mondsey  (Mr.  Lafone).  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  not  moved  those  Amendments. 

Mb.  lafone  (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey) :  I  am  quite  prepared  to  move 
them. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  Does  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman propose  to  move  his  Amendment 
in  substitution  of  the  new  clause  which 
has  just  been  proposed? 

Mb.  LAFONE:  I  refer  to  the  Proviso 
which  stands  in  my  name. 

The  chairman  of  WATS  and 
MEANS  (Mr.  Goubtkbt)  (Oomwall, 
Bodmin) :  I  understand  that  this  new 
clause  depends  upon  a  certain  other 
thing  being  done. 

Motion  and  Clause,  by  leave,  with' 
drawn. 

Mb.  lafone  (Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey) :  I  have  now  to  propose  to 
insert  the  following  Proviso,  in  page  4, 
line3,  after  "1871"  :— 

'I  Provided  aloo,  that  if  the  Company,  in  ex- 
erciBe  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  under 
or  bj  virtue  of  the  Act  of  1871 ,  or  section  12 
of  <<The  Waterworks  Glauses  Act,  1847»''  ah- 
stract,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  any  water 
now  supplying  any  wells  in  use,  or  which  would 
supply  any  wells  sunk  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  but  not  in  use  on  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  the 
Company  shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  sell  all 
water  supplied  by  them  to  the  said  schools  at 
the  rate  of  seyenpence  per  1,000  gallons." 

I  rise  with  great  unwillingness  to  move 
the  Proviso  which  stands  in  my  name, 
because  I  am  aware  that  it  is  an  unusual 
step  to  take.  There  are,  however,  very 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  case.  I  represent  the  Sutton  District 
School  Authorities,  and  I  may  say  that 
if  the  House  passes  this  Bill,  in  its 
amended  form,  those  authorities  will 
have  to  face  the  prospect  of  having  the 
water  supply,  which  they  now  receive 
from  the  wells  which  they  have  sunk,  at 
great  expense,  taken  from  them.  This 
IMrotecting  clause  will  prevent  that  pos- 
sibility. They  are  now  using  at  least 
500,000  gallons  of  water  per  week, 
and  they  have  an  agreement  with  the 
existing  Sutton  Water  Oompany  for  a 
supply  of  water  under  certain  condi- 
tions. They  have  recently  buUt  a  new 
school  at  Banstead,  which  is  also  in  the 
Sutton  Water  Company's  District ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  raise  the  water  for  the 
Banstead  school  to  a  much  higher  level 
than  at  Sutton,  and  the  expense  of  doing 
so  is  of  course  increased.  I  am  told, 
however,  that  the  new  supply  authorized 


by  this  Bill  will  have  to  be  raised,  in 
certain  cases,  some  80  or  90  feet  higher 
than  the  level  of  Banstead  School.  Nego* 
tiations  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  the  Sutton  School  Authorities 
have  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  pre- 
vent any  discussion  in  this  House.  They 
have,  however,  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  schools 
and  the  children  intrusted  to  their  charge 
by  obtaining  the  insertion  of  some  clause 
such  as  that  which  I  have  placed  on  the 
Paper.  The  negotiations  have  proceeded 
as  far  as  this,  that,  with  the  consent  of 
the  House,  the  Water  Company  are  pre- 
pared to  make  an  alteration  in  the  clause 
to  provide  that  they  shall  be  bound  to 
sell  for  ever  the  water  supplied  by 
them  to  the  South  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  per  1,000 
gallons;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  The  Company  are  asking  for 
large  concessions,  and  they  are  ac- 
quiring very  largely  extended  powers 
for  the  supply  of  water  all  over  the 
district.  They  propose  to  take  powers 
which  will  enable  them  to  draw  water 
from  a  very  wide  area,  and  when  their 
works  are  completed  they  will  be  able  to 
largely  increase  their  supply.  We  are 
afraid  that  when  these  powers  are  fully 
carried  out  a  large  portion  of  our  supply 
will  be  taken  awav  from  us,  and  that  we 
shall  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Sutton  Water  Works  Company.  That  is 
a  state  of  things  which  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  brought  about,  nor  do  we  intend 
to  submit  to  it  quietly.  The  Company 
propose  to  supply  us  at  the  same  rate  as 
their  other  customers,  but  that  is  not 
what  we  want  at  all.  We  want  a  great 
deal  better  terms,  just  as  a  manufacturer 
is  able  to  attain  better  terms  in  the 
Metropolitan  District.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  give  the  Water  Con\paay  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  the  water  sup* 
plied  to  us,  but  nothing  more.  We  are 
by  far  the  largest  consumers  of  water  in 
this  district,  and  we  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  special  advantages.  I  have  no 
wish  to  detain  the  House,  but  I  think  I 
ought  to  mention  the  position  in  which 
the  managers  of  this  sciiool  found  them- 
selves placed.  They  had  no  idea  what 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  were,  but  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  that  the  Bill 
would  materially  interfere  with  their 
rights  and  privileges,  they  gave  instruc- 
tions that  it  should  be  opposed.  Since 
then  they  have  tried  to  negotiate  outaide 
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the  House  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possibTei  (  House  that  this  Water  Company  does 
any  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  Public  i  not  supply  a  small  parish,  but  it  ircludes 
Business  here.  They  haye,  however,  |  within  the  limits  of  its  supply  a  veiy 
found  it  impossible  to  come  to  an  amicable  j  extensive  district.  Hon.  Members  will 
settlement,  and  with  the  permission  of  therefore  see  that  the  question  of  a 
the  House  I  will  move  this    Proviso,    remunerative  price  for  supplying  certain 


merely  altering  the  figure  six  to  seven. 

Amendmert  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  3,  after  '[  1871,"  insert  the 
words  "  Provided  also,  that  if  the  Company,  in 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  under 
or  by  virtue  ox  the  Act  of  1871,  or  section  12  of 
'The  Waterworks  Clauses  Act,  1847,'  abstract, 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with,  any  water  now 
supplying  any  wells  in  use,  or  which  would 
supply  any  wells  sunk  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  but  not  in  use  on  the  premises  belonging  to 
the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  the 
Company  shall  be  for  ever  bound  to  sell  all  water 
supplied  by  them  to  the  said  schools  at  the 
rate  of  seven  pence  per  1,000  gallons." — {Mr» 
La/one.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  OUBITT  (Surrey,  Mid) :  I  am 
sorry,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill  to  be  obliged  to  oppose  the 
Amendment  which  is  brought  forward 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bermondsey  (Mr.  Lafone).  I  think  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  listened  to  him 
will  see  how  highly  technical  the  Amend- 
ment is.  Whether  the  rate  should  be 
M.  or  Id,  or  any  other  figure  is  really 
not  a  question  which  can  be  entertained 
by  this  House.  It  is  altogether  a 
question  of  evidence,  and  I  am  afraid 

that  my  hon.  Friend  and  the  Sutton  *  is  a  fact  that  they  transferred  their  shares 
District  Authorities  moBt  suffer  for  i  a  short  time  ago  in  order  that  they 
having  lost  the  proper  opportunity  of ;  might  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  matter 
going  before  the  Select  Oommittee  to  |  without  rendering  themselvss  liable  to 
whom  the  BiU  was  referred.  Indeed,  1 1  penalties  hereafter.  Under  these  cir- 
believe  that  an  Amendment  of  this  kind  I  cumstances,  I  am  afraid  that  an  efficient 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Standing  representation  of  the  views  of  the  local 
Orders.  This  Bill  nas  been  for  a  long  people  was  practically  prevented  from 
time  before  the  House.     It  was  read  a    being  heard  oefore  the  Committee.    In 


schools  is  not  one  which  can  be  easily 
decided.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  at 
once  reject  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend. 

Mb.  AETHUE  O'CONNOR  (Donegal, 
E.) :  It  is  quite  true  that  this  Bill  passed 
as  an  unopposed  Bill  before  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees.  It  is  equally  true 
that  when  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
known  to  the  House,  the  House  readily 
consented  to  the  re-oommittal  of  the 
Bill  in  order  that  its  merits  should  be 
fully  considered.  Now,  what  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  this  Bill  f  The  Local 
Authorities  of  the  district  were  so  far 
from  being  fully  represented  before  the 
Committee,  that  they  were  only  re- 
presented by  the  Local  Board,  which 
consists  of  12  members,  composed  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  persons  who  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  Water  Com- 
pany. Of  the  total  number  there  are 
no  less  than  four  whose  personal  interests 
are  directly  opposed  to  their  duty  as  re- 

Sresentatives  of  the  Local  Authority, 
^ne  of  them,  Mr.  Moore,  is  a  Director  of 
the  Water  Company,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Local  Board.  Three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Local  Board  were  also  share- 
holders in  the  Company,  and  I  believe  it 


second  time  before  Easter,  and  an  un- 
usual indulgence  was  given  to  the 
opponents  who  represent  the  Local 
Authorities  of  the  district.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  Petition  against  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  passed 
as  an  unopposed  measure,  before  the 
Chairman  of  Committees.  That  course 
having  been  taken,  I  contend  that  it  is 
now  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  hou. 
Member  to  come  down  with  a  clause  of 
this  kind  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
discuss  in  a  full  House,  seeing  that  it 
deals  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
technical  matter.    Let  me  remind  the 

Mr.  Lafone 


fact,  it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  represen- 
tation before  the  Select  Committee  was 
not  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  seeing 
that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  not 
persisted  in.  This  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
previous  prooeedingpi.  The  Company 
propose  to  raise  extra  capital,  but  their 
real  object  is  to  put  money  practically 
into  the  hands  of  the  shareholders.  No 
body  of  persons  are  more  interested  in 
this  Bill  than  the  District  Schools,  which 
are  represented  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  moved  the  Amendment.  I  trust 
that  in  coming  to  a  decision,  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  recollect  what  the  past  pro- 
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oeedings  of  this  Company  had  been,  and 
will  not  be  induced  to  give  way  to  the 
Water  Company,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  of  certain  shareholders  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  District 
Schools. 

The  chairman  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  CoTTRTNE^)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  The  hon.  Member  who  has 
lust  sat  down  has  stated  matters  which 
haye  no  relevance  to  the  question  now 
before  the  House.  That  question  is  to 
insert  a  proviso  requiring  that  water 
should  be  supplied  at  a  fixed  rate.  I 
submit  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
House  to  consider  any  Amendtnent  of 
that  kind.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  a 
water  supply  by  a  particular  school  or 
by  anybody  else  must  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  investigated  in  a  full  House.  It  is 
impossible  for  this  House  to  consider 
Questions  of  this  kind  in  detail.  If  they 
were  to  do  so,  they  would  render  the 
work  of  our  Committees  upstairs  impos- 
sible. No  such  investigation  could  be 
carried  on  in  a  full  House  with  any 
security  that  adequate  justice  was  being 
done  to  the  parties.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  the  House  to  resist  the  insertion 
of  any  Amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mb.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.)  :  The 
School  Managers  are  the  largest  rate- 
payers of  Sutton ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  expend  the  heavy 
sum  which  would  have  been  necessary  if 
they  had  opposed  this  Bill  in  Committee. 
The  School  Authorities  only  ask  that  in 
event  of  their  wells  being  deprived  of 
water  by  the  operations  of  the  Water 
Company  they  should  get  their  own 
water  supply  back  again  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate.  I  think  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able and  a  proper  thing  to  ask.  The 
Water  Company  are  to  take  the  water 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  District  School  Autho- 
rities, and  all  the  School  Authorities  de- 
sire is  that  it  shall  be  sold  back  to  them 
again  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  85  ;  Noes 
160 :  Majority  65.— (Div.  List,  No.  99.) 

Mb.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.) :  There 
are  some  Amendments  which  stand  in  my 
name  upon  the  paper,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  ascertain  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Mid  Surrey  (Mr.  Cubitt)  how 


far  he  is  disposed  to  accept  them,  tn  6rder 
to  ascertain  that  I  beg  to  move  in  Clause 
8,  page  5,  line  29,  to  leave  out  the  word 
**  mortgage,"  and  insert  the  word  "  mort- 
gages." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  8, 
page  5,  line  29,  to  leave  out  the  word 
*^  mortgage,"  and  insert  the  word  '* mort- 
gages." 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  mortgage'  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  CtTBITT :  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  Claase  8,  page  5,  line  32,  after  the  word 
''ponndii"  inaert  ''nor  ahall  the  Company 
create  and  issae  in  any  subsequent  year  any 
greater  amount  of  mortgages,  debenture  stock, 
or  preference  or  ordinary  shares  or  stock  than 
shaJl  be  sufficient  to  produce  in  the  aggregate, 
including  any  premium  which  may  be  obtfuned 
thereon,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds."—- 
{Mr.  Keliy,) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  cubitt  :  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  this  Amendment,  provided  the 
new  clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  been  inserted ;  but  that  clause 
has  been  passed  over,  and  therefore  I  am 
afraid  I  must  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  KELLY :  May  I  say  that  I  was 
prevented  from  moving  the  clause  which 
stands  in  my  name  simply  by  a  desire 
to  save  the  time  of  the  House  ?  I  under- 
stood from  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  if 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  agreed  to  the 
insertion  of  the  promoters'  clause,  he 
was  willing  to  accept  these  Amend- 
ments. I  am  afraid  that  I  have  now 
lost  the  opportunity  of  moving  the 
new  clause  which  stands  in  my  name ; 
but  I  am  perfectly  ready,  if  it  wiU  be  in 
Order,  to  ask  the  House  to  insert  that 
clause. 

Mb.  COUETNET  :  Perhaps  I  may 
suggest  a  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty,  if  any  real  difficulty  exists. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Camberwell  pro- 
poses to  insert  a  clause,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Water  Company  are  will- 
ing to  assent  to  its  insertion.  The 
difficulty  may  be  got  over  by  moving  the 
clause  as  a  Proviso.  If  the  Amendment 
is  accepted,  the  hon.  Member  can  then 
propose  as  a  further  Amendment,  which 
would  run  ''provided  always,  &o." 
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Mr.  KELLY :  I  understood  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Epsom 
was  willing  to  accept  all  my  Amend- 
mentSy  provided  the  promoters'  new 
clause  were  inserted. 

Mb.  COUETNET  :  I  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Member  to  know  whether  he  was 
ready  to  allow  this  Proviso  to  be  ac- 
cepted if  the  new  clause  were  inserted, 
and  I  understood  him  to  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  two  depend  upon  each 
other,  and  can  be  accepted  together. 

Mb.  KELLY :  In  order  that  l'  may 
not  unnecessarily  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House,  I  may  say  that  I  will  agree  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mb.  KELLY  moved,  in  page  5,  after 
Clause  8,  to  insert  Clause  A — 

"  If  in  any  year  or  jean  the  Company  have 
not  iaeued  capital  to  Uie  full  amount  herein- 
before prescribed  in  relation  to  sach  year  or 
years,  they  may  in  any  subsequent  year  issue, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  prescribed  for  such 
year,  such  amount  of  capital  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, together  with  the  amount  then  raised,  to 
produce  in  manner  aforesaid  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  the  first  two  years  follow- 
ing the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  five  thousand 
pounds  in  respect  of  every  subsequent  year  then 
expired :  Provided,  That  the  Company  shall 
not  in  any  one  year  (after  the  first  two  years 
following  the  passing  of  this  Act)  issue  any 
greater  amount  of  capital  thui  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  ten  thousand  pounds." 

Question,  ^<  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted/'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mb.  KELLY  moved,  in  Clause  15, 

one 


I 


ii 


age    7,   line    7,  to  leave    out 
undred,"  and  insert  "  fifty.'' 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  KELLY  moved,  in  the  same 
clause,  line  9,  to  leave  out  the  words — 

''Requiring  notice  of  the  amount  of  such 
reserved  price  shall  be  sent  by  the  Company  in 
a  sealed  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  not  less 
than  twenty -four  hours  before  the  day  of 
auction  or  last  day  for  the  reception  of  tenders 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  such  letter  may  be 
opened  after  such  day  of  auction  or  last  day  for 
the  reception  of  tenders,  and  not  sooner,  and 
provided  that  no  priori^  of  tender  shall  be 
allowed  to  any  holaer  of  shares  or  stock  in  the 
Company." 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  KELLY  moved,  in  Clause  17, 
line  27,  after  '^  advertise,"  to  insert  the 
words — 


''With  a  declaration  of  the  minimum  price 
at  which  such  shares  or  stocks  would  be 
sold." 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
Q  UESTI0N8. 

burial;  ACT  — FEBS-THE  VIOAB    OP 
LONG  COMPTON. 

Me.  COBB  (Warwick,  B.E ,  Eugby) : 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  Vicar  of  Long 
Compton,  in  Warwickshire,  on  25th 
January,  1887,  refused,  shortly  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  funeral,  to 
bury  the  body  of  Richard  Bateman,  a 
churohman'and  parishioner,  unless  extra 
fees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £1  0<.  6i. 
were  previously  paid  to  him ;  whether, 
in  consequence  of  the  Vicar's  conduct, 
the  body  was,  upon  the  following  day, 
taken  in  a  farmer's  dogcart  to  Toden- 
ham,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  there  in- 
terred by  the  Vicar  of  that  parish  with 
out  charging  any  fee ;  whether,  recently, 
the  same  Rev.  Samuel  Rogers  demanded 
and  received  from  three  poor  orphan 
lads  15<.  for  fees  for  the  burial  of  their 
mother ;  and,  whether,  under  the  Burials 
Acts,  the  Vicar  was  justified  in  demand- 
ing such  fees  before  the  funeral,  or  more 
than  the  ordinary  burial  fees ;  and,  if 
not,  whether  any  communication  will  be 
made  to  the  Vicar  by  the  Home  Office  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wobtlby)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  :  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  received  a  letter  from  the  Vicar,  who 
distinctly  assures  him  that  he  did  not 
refuse  to  bury  the  person  named ;  but 
the  wife  on  being  told  by  the  clerk  that 
the  usual  fees  must  be  paid  at  the 
church,  of  her  own  accoi^  had  the 
body  removed  to  another  church  for 
burial.  In  the  case  of  the  three  orphans 
referred  to,  no  demand  whatever  was 
made  for  fees ;  but  the  eldest  of  them 
came  to  the  vicarage  and  paid  15«.,  of 
which  half  was  returned  to  him  by  the 
Vicar,  who  also  helped  the  family  in 
other  ways.  The  Vicar  seems  to  have 
done  nothing  that  constitutes  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Burials  Acts,  nor  is  it  clear 
that  he  demanded  more  than  the  fees 
warranted  by  custom  in  his  parish. 
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FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND)— WHITE  HEE- 
RINQ  FISHERY,  WICK  AND  PUL- 
TBNETTOWN. 

Mr.  MAODONALD  CAMERON 
(Wiok,  &o.}  asked  the  Lord  Adyocate, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  complaints  that  the  Trustees  of  the 
Hemprigg's  Estates,  and  the  British 
Fishery  Society,  acting  through  their 
agents,  have  from  time  to  time  prevented 
the  fishermen  of  Wick  and  Pulteney town 
from  drying  and  mending  their  nets  on 
and  otherwise  using  the  foreshore  and 
forelands  for  the  space  of  100  yards 
aboye  the  highest  high  water  mark,  in 
accordance  with  the  rights  conferred 
upon  people  engaged  in  the  white  her- 
ring fishery,  by  Section  1 1  of  the  Act  1 1 
Geo.  ly.  0.  31  ;  and,  whether  the  Oo- 
yemment  haye  considered  whether  the 
Act  applies  to  such  cases  as  these  ? 

The  SOLICITOtt  GENERAL  fob 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robebtson) 
(Bute)  (who  replied)  said,  the  Lord  Ad- 
yocate had  been  informed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Carthnenshire  Fisherman's 
Association  that  he  had  attended  eyery 
meeting  of  the  association  since  it  was 
formed,  and  that  he  neyer  heard  of  any 
such  complaints  as  those  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  against  either  the 
Hemprigg's  Trustees  or  the  British 
Fishery  Society,  or  their  agents;  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  fishermen  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  ground  for  any  such 
complaint  in  any  action  of  the  aboye- 
ziamed  Trustees  or  Society.  The  agent 
for  the  Hemprigg's  Trustees  also  in- 
forms the  Lord  Adyocate  that  no  such 
complaint  has  oyer  been  made  to  them. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  CAMERON 
gaye  Notice  that^  he  would  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Qeo,  lY. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (SCOTLAND)— SEND- 
ING DEEDS  FOE  ADJUDICATION  BY 
POST. 

Mb.  J.  C.  BOLTON  (StirUng^  asked 
the  Lord  Adyocate,  Whether  he^  will 
arrange  tiiat  the  priyilege  now  enjoyed 
by  solicitors  resident  in  Glasgow  of 
sending  by  post  direct  to  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Boajrd  of  Inland  Reyenue  "deeds 
for  adjudication,"  without  the  interyen- 
tion  of  an  Edinburgh  agent,  shall  be 
extended  to  solicitors  in  ell  other  towns 

in  Scotland?  

Thb  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  fob 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robbrtsow) 


(Bute)  (who  replied)  said,  the  priyilege 
had  already  been  conceded  to  four  other 
large  towns  besides  Glasgow;  but  it 
could  not  be  extended  to  all  other  towns 
in  Scotland  without  an  increased  cost 
for  staff.  In  order  to  systematize  the 
arrangement,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
forms  of  schedules,  &o.,  in  towns  where 
the  concession  was  made,  so  as  to  pre- 
yent  an  undue  amount  of  clerical  labour 
in  Edinburgh.  If  this  were  to  be  applied 
to  all  towns  it  would  entail  increased 
expense ;  but  if  it  were  shown  that  any 
particular  town  had  a  ground  for  coming 
within  the  arrangement,  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  deeds  sent  up  annually 
for  adjudication,  the  Board  of  Inland 
Reyenue  would  be  glad  to  consider  the 
case  on  a  written  statement  being  sub- 
mitted to  them. 

Mb.  J.  C.  BOLTON  asked,  if  the 
priyilege  would  be  extended  to  the  town 
of  Stirling  ? 

Mb.  J.  P.  B.  ROBERTSON  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  that  some 
specific  application  should  be  made  in 
order  to  entitle  the  authorities  to  grant 
such  a  request. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND— THE  ISSUE  DE- 
PARTMENT —  THE  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  CAMERON 
(Wick,  &c.)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Upon  what  terms  the 
debt  to  the  Issue  Department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  of  £11,015,000  is  con- 
trolled, and  the  loss  or  gain  to  the  Ex- 
chequer by  its  continuance  ? 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Gosohek)  (St.  George's, 
Hanoyer  Square) :  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand what  the  hon.  Member  means 
by  the  word  ^'  controlled."  If  he  means 
by  that  on  what  terms  the  money  is  bor- 
rowed, it  is  a  permanent  3  per  cent  loan, 
so  that,  as  compared  with  Consols,  there 
is  neither  loss  nor  gain  to  the  Rerenue 
by  its  continuance. 

Mb.     MACDONALD    CAMERON: 
May  I  ask  what  are  the  terms  ? 
Mb.  GOSOHEN  :  Three  per  cent. 
Mb.     MACDONALD    CAMERON: 
Why  is  it  ? 

Mb.  QOSCHEN:  It  is  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  a  loan  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  general  Funded  Debt  of  the 
country — namely,  3  per  cent ;  but  I  un- 
derstand that  if  this  loan  were  dealt  with, 
it  would  inrolye  dealing  with  the  whole 
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oharter  of  tbe  Bank  of  England.  The 
origin  of  the  loan  is  very  complicated  \ 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  hon. 
Member,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
any  further  information  he  may  desire. 

ED0CA.TJON  DtCPARTMENT{SCOrLAND) 
— ET.ECTJOVS  O?  SOflOOL  BOARDS— 
CUliaLATTVE  VOTING.  . 

Mb.  8HIEE83  WILL  (Montrose,  I 
&c.)  ashed  tbe  Lord  Advocate,  Whether,  \ 
in  vie«7  of  the  objection  generally  enter-  . 
tained  in  Scotland  to  the  principle  of 
the  cumulative  method  of  voting  at 
elections  of  School  Boards,  and  seeing 
that  the  next  triennial  elections  of  sach 
boards  throughout  Scotland  will  recur 
next  year,  the  Government  w<ll  facilitate, 
80  far  as  in  their  power,  the  progress  of 
the  School  Board  Elections  (Scotland) 
Bill,  now  before  the  House,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  abolish  that  method  of 
voting  in  Scotland;  and,  whether  the 
Government  will  themselves  introduce  a 
measure  with  that  object  ? 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  for 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robbbtson) 
(Bute)  (who  replied)  said,  the  Bill  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  is  not 
confined  to  the  point  of  the  cumulative 
method  of  voting.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  points  raised  in  the  Bill  may  be 
matters  of  general  agreement,  and  while 
the  Government  would  be  glad  to  deal 
with  these,  they  fear  that  at  present  it  will 
be  difficult  to  give  facilities  for  passing 
a  Bill  affecting  the  cumulative  vote, 
which  has  already  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of,  but  has  not  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  from,  a  committee  of 
this  House,  and  regarding  which  widely 
different  views  are  held  in  various 
quarters. 

ARMS  (IRELAND)  AOT-EMERGENOY 
OABETAEER. 

Mb.  HAYDEN  (Leitrim,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  an  emer- 
gency caretaker,  named  Hebron,  in 
charge  of  a  farm  near  Athloague,  in  the 
County  of  Rosscommcn,  was  convicted  at 
two  Petty  Sessions  Courts  recently,  at 
Coolderry,  of  having  arms  in  a  pro- 
claimed district,  and  of  having  assaulted 
the  police ;  and,  whether  these  offences 
are  included  in  the  list  of  crimes  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  support  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Habman) 

Mr,  Goichm 


(Kert,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Assuming  that  this  Question  has 
reference  to  the  case  of  Richard  Horan, 
I  find  that  he  and  his  father  and  brother 
are  caretakers  for  the  landlord  of  some 
Boycotted  land,  and  are  tenants  on  the 
estate,  not  emergency  men.  Horan  was 
recently  fined  for  a  trifling  assault  on  a 
constable  who  was  taking  from  him  a 
gun  for  which  he  had  no  licence.  The 
gun  belonged  to  his  brother,  who  was 
duly  licensed.  He  was  also  fined  for 
carrying  the  g^n  without  a  licence. 
These  offences  are  not  included  in  the 
Outrage  Returns. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— CORO- 
NER  FOR  WESTMEATH. 

Mr.  D.  SULLIVAN  (Westmeath,  S.} 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether,  on  the 
death  Mr.  P.  Conn  ell,  a  former  Coroner 
for  one  of  the  two  Divisions  of  the 
County  of  Westmeath,  no  appointment 
of  a  successor  was  made ;  whether,  al- 
though Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  the  other 
Coroner,  has  now  been  dead  nearly  two 
months,  no  writ  for  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  one  or  both  has  yet  been 
issued ;  and,  whether  it  is  intended  to 
have  a  Coroner  or  Coroners  appointed 
for  Westmeath  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  On  the  death  of  Mr.  P.  Connell 
the  two  Coronerships  were  united  into 
one,  and  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  the 
then  existing  Coroner,  became  Coroner 
for  the  whole  County  of  Westmeath. 
The  order  of  the  magistrates  which  was 
made  in  1878  did  not  make  provision, 
by  some  oversight,  for  future  arrange- 
ments ;  and,  therefore,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  go  through  certain  legal  prelimi- 
naries before  the  appointment  could  be 
made.  Those  preliminaries  are  now  in 
course  of  process,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  completed  the  writ  for  the  new  elec- 
tion will  be  issued. 

THE    COLONIES— COLONIAL    STATIS- 
TICS—ANNUAL REPORTS. 

CoMMANDEB  BETHELL  (York,  E.R. 
Holderness)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether,  upon  further 
consideration,  and  having  in  view  the 
great  importance  to  people  in  this 
country  of  an  authentic  and  easily  ac- 
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cesaible  source  of  infonnation  as  to  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  various  CoJo-  j 
nies,  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
requesting  the  GoTernors  of  the  self- 
governing  as  well  as  other  Colonies  to 
furnish  an  Annual  Eeport  of  tbe  coun- 
tries over  which  they  respectively  rule? 

The  8E0RETAEY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  In  the 
self-governing  Colonies  the  Ministers  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  • 
Annual  Heports  on  those  Oolonies,  and  \ 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  require  the  | 
Governors  of  those  Oolonies  to  furnish  | 
iheir  own  Beport  in  addition.    The  Go- : 
lonial  Government  Reports  are  very  full ; 
and  able ;  and  although  they  are  too 
voluminous  to  reprint  here  as  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  a  form  in  wh?.ch  they 
would  not  be  very  accessible  to  the  gene- 
ral public,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  placing  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  received  in  the  Libraries  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

ARMY— THE  COMMISSARIAT  AND 
TRAJN'SPORT    CORPS. 

Captain  M^OALMONT  (Antrim,  E.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  several 
of  the  Service  Joomals,  that  no  more 
Quartermasters  are  to  be  appointed  in 
the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will,  in  allotting 
commissions  uvder  the  new  scheme, 
consider  the  claims  of  many  of  the  con- 
ductors, who  have  rendered  long  and 
valuable  services,  and  whose  depart- 
mental knowledge  would  thus  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  State ;  whether  it  is  in- 
tended, under  the  new  scheme,  to  continue 
the  practice  of  passing  all  recruits  for  the 
Commissariat  through  the  mounted 
branch ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  infor- 
mation to  show  that  such  practice  tends 
to  discourage  the  enlistment  of  persons 
best  suited  for  the  duties  of  the  depart- 
ment? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horocastle): 
Quartermasters  will  continue  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commissariat  and  Tran- 
sport Corps  as  the  demands  of  the  Service 
require.  It  is  not  intended  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  imparting  to  all  recruits 
some  instruction  in  riding,  as  occasions 
constantly  arise  when  the  men  of  the 
corps  are  required  to  be  mounted.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  the  course  is 
by  no  means  severe,  and  no  difficulty  is 


experienced  in  obtaining  recruits  for  the 
corps,  which  is  at  presect  above  its 
establishment. 

INLAND  REVENUE  —  PAYMENTS  TO 
TiIE  LEGACY  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mb.  WINTERBOTHAM  (Gloucester, 
Cirencester)  asked  the  Secietary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
while  payments  to  the  Legacy  and  Suc- 
cession Duty  Department  at  Somerset 
House  are  allowed  to  be  made  from  the 
country  by  cheques  through  the  post, 
yet  similar  payments  due  from  resiuents 
within  the  Metropolitan  Postal  District 
are  required  to  be  made  by  personal  at- 
tendance at  Somerset  House ;  if  so, 
whether  he  will  give  the  necessary  orders 
to  allow  the  same  facilities  to  all  alike  of 
remitting  through  the  post,  and  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  is  alleged  to  entail 
waste  of  time  to  dwellers  in  the  Metro- 
politan area  and  to  the  Controller's 
Office? 

Thk  SECRETAET  (Mr,  Jj^ckson) 
(Leeds,  N.):  The  facts  are  as  stated. 
The  personal  attendance  contributes 
very  largely  to  the  expeditious  and 
accurate  examination  of  the  accounts; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  convenience 
both  to  the  Department  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  preventing  delay  and  unnecessary 
correspondence.  I  am  not  prepared, 
therefore,  to  recommend  an  alteration  of 
the  system. 

INDIA  (BENaAL)— MANUFACTURE  AND 
SALE  OF  STRONG  DRINK. 

Mb.  S.  smith  (Flintshire)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  Government  of  India  in- 
tend to  grant  the  prayer  in  the  Petition 
addressed  to  them  b^  4,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Oolooberia,  urging  that  the 
out  still  system  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
should  not  be  introduced  there,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  caused  ^' vice,  drunken- 
ness, and  poverty ''  wherever  established  ? 

The  under  SECBETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Johk  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
No  information  has  been  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  any  such 
Petition  has  been  received  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India. 

PRISON     REGULATIONS    (IRELAND)— 
THE   REV.  MATTHEW  RYAN. 
Me.     FINUCANE    (Limerick,     E.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  a  paragraph  in  The 
Freeman* s  Journal  of  last  Tuesday,  which 
stated  that — 

"The  Bey.  Matthew  Ryan  was  visited  on 
the  previous  day  by  his  brother  and  a  Mr. 
Bafferty,  Dublin,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
photograph,  which  the  Governor  of  the  gaol 
detained ; " 

and,  whether  the  Prison  Eegulations 
enable  a  Governor  to  do  this ;  and,  if  so, 
will  the  Government  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  relaxing  these  Bules  in  the  case 
of  first-class  misdemeanants  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDER 
SEORETAEY  (Colonel  Kinq-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  ordinary  Kules  of  the  Prison 
were  observed  on  the  occasion  referred 
to.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  any 
alterations  in  those  relating  to  first- class 
misdemeanants. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
But  is  the  statement  true  that  the  photo- 
graphs were  detained  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  I  under- 
stand that  the  Bules  of  the  prison  are 
against  any  photograph  or  communi- 
cation of  that  nature  being  passed  be- 
tween prisoners  and  visitors. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS  (INDIA)— 
DIRECTORSHIPS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

8iB  ROPER  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington, N.),  asked  the  Undersecretary 
of  State  for  India,  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  recognises  the  pre- 
ferential claims  of  officers  of  the  Graded 
Educational  Departments  to  the  ap- 
pointments of  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  various  Indian  Provincial 
Administrations;  whether,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  last  vacancy  in  the 
Directorship  of  Public  Instruction  in 
the  North  Western  Provinces,  a  junior 
covenanted  civilian  was  appointed  to  the 
post,  in  supersession  of  all  the  educa- 
tional officers  of  the  Department; 
whether  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.,  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  Inspector  of 
Schools  in  Oudh,  had  formerly  served 
with  credit  as  Acting  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Burma,  and  subsequently 
as  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Oudh;  whether,  on  the  amalgamation 
of  Oudh  with  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces, Mr.  Nesfield  had  been  reduced 
from  the  grade  of  Director  of  Public 
Instruction   to   that   of    Inspector   of 
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Schools,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and,  whether  Mr.  Nesfield 
was  one  of  the  educational  officers 
recently  superseded;  and,  if  so,  for 
what  reason  ? 

The  UNDER  SEORETAEY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gohst)  (Chatham) : 
The  facts  referred  to  in  the  Question  are 
substantially  as  stated.  A  discretion  is, 
however  given  to  the  Local  Government 
to  depart  from  the  general  rule  when  the 
interests  of  the  Public  Service  require 
it ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion 
Mr.  Nesfield  and  others  were  passed 
over. 

INDIA  (BENGAL)— PAT  OF  NATIVE 
OFFICIALS. 

Sib  roper  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sin  gton,N.)  asked  the  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  the  rule  that 
Natives  of  India,  when  appointed  to  posts 
usually  held  by  Europeans,  should  draw 
only  two-thirds  of  the  pay  of  their  ap- 
pointments, has  operated  in  Bengal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inflict  a  pecuniary  fine 
on  two  Native  officers,  who  have  recently 
been  promoted  from  the  subordinate 
educational  service  to  the  superior  or 
graded  educational  service  for  excep- 
tional merit  and  ability ;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  the  late  Under 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject,  on  the 
23rd  February,  1886,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  taken  any  mea- 
sures to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  not  aware  of 
any  specific  cases  in  Bengal  where  the 
rule  has  operated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. The  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  subject  have  been 
referred  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  —  HABI- 
TATION OF  THE  PRIMROSE  LEAGUE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  p.  STANHOPE  (Wednesbury) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Walsall  Primrose  League  on  26th  April 
last,  at  which  statements  were  authori- 
tatively made  by  Lady  Sawyer,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Habitation  of  the  Primrose 
League  of  the  Ladywood  District  of 
Birmingham — namely,  that — 
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**  In  connection  with  her  Habitation  there  was 
also  a  sewing  society  which  made  up  garments 
which  were  distributed  to  the  very  poor  of  the 
town  through  the  visitors/' 

and  that,  as  a  consequence, 

''this  Habitation  had  been  engaged  in  three 
contests  already,  and  had  been  successful  in 
each;" 

and,  whether,  in  view  of  these  statements, 
he  will  direct  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  operations  of  the 
Primrose  lieague  Habitation  of  the 
Ladywood  District  of  Birmingham,  in 
connection  with  the  three  elections  re- 
ferred to? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wo htley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  seen  no  report  of 
the  proceedings  referred  to  or  of  the 
statements  quoted.  The  Secretary  of 
State  does  not  consider  it  to  be  within 
the  province  of  the  Home  Department  to 
institute  inquiries  into  alleged  malprac- 
tices in  connection  with  elections,  for 
which  the  law  provides  a  sufficient 
remedy. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS-EMPLOYERS' 
LIABILITY  BILL. 

Mr.  BRADLAUOE  (Northampton) : 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  When  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill,  promised  by  the 
Government  last  Session,  and  again  pro- 
mised this  Session,  will  be  introduced ; 
and,  what  has  caused  the  delay  in  the 
introduction  ? 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal, !E.)  asked  the  Secratary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
Government  have  abandoned  their  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act;  and,  if  not,  on 
what  date  he  proposes  to  introduce  it ; 
and,  how  soon  the  Bill  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  bands  of  Members  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
troduce an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  hope  it  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members  in  the  course 
of  next  or  the  following  week.  Con- 
Bidering^  the  present  state  of  Public 
Bttsiness  no  advantage  would  have  been 
gained  by  its  introduction  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session. 

VOIi.  OOOXIV.    [third  sBWEfi.] 


AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES  (IRELAND)— 
THE  RETURN. 

Dr.  KENNY  (Cork,  S.)  asked  the 
Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  he  will  grant  the 
Return  as  to  Agrarian  Outrages  in  Ire- 
land, in  the  form  adopted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Forster  in  1881,  standing  on  the  Paper 
for  Monday  next? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  It  has  been  already  intimated  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  he  can  have  the 
Return  omitting  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons injured. 

Dr.  KENNY :  What  is  the  obiection 
to  Column  3,  which  is  the  only  one 
which  would  ffive  us  any  accurate  infor- 
mation to  enable  us  to  test  the  Return  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN :  The  ob- 
jection is  that  giving  the  names  of  the 
persons  injurea  would  subject  them  to 
further  molestation. 

Dr.  KENNY :  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  whether 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  danger  is 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  1 880,  when 
Mr.  Forster  gave  these  particulars  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  That 
is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  cannot  form 
the  subject  of  a  Question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  non.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,    whether  the  names   were 

fiven  in  the  Returns  furnished  by  Mr. 
orster  and  the  details  of  the  outrages  ? 
Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :   In  the 
Returns  of  Mr.  Forster  the  names  were 
given. 

HIGH  COURT   OF   JUSTICE— QUEEN'S 

BENCH  DIVISION— DELAY  OF 

CAUSES. 

Mr.  NORRIS  (Tower  Hamlets,  Lime- 
house)  asked  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
Whether  he  can  give  any  reason  for 
the  Court  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grove,  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
not  sitting  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
the  20th  and  21st  instant,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  case  of  the  *'  Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company  r.  the  Vestry  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,"  being  proceeded  with 
after  the  first  day  of  hearing,  and  caus- 
ing considerable  inconvenience  as  well 
as  pecuniary  loss  to  both  parties  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHAKD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
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Tho  case  referred  to  in  the  hon.  Mem 
ber's  Question  was  postponed,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  form  a  special  Court 
to  hear  a  case  which  had  been  adjourned 
from  the  preceding  sittings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  forming  the 
necessary  Court.  The  postponement  was 
unavoidable,  and  no  serious  inconveni- 
ence was  thereby  occasioned. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (IRELAND)-THE 
JURY  SrSTEM-BETURN  OF  JURORS 
AND  VOTERS. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.^ 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Why  the  small 
Beturn,  showing  comparatively  the  num- 
ber of  jurors  and  voters  in  each  county 
in  Ireland,  ordered  last  month,  has  not 
been  presented,  and  if  it  will  be  avail- 
able before  the  Jury  Clauses  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  are  likely  to  come  on  ? 

Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  This  Return  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  will  probably  be  ready  for 
presentation  next  week. 

Mr.  DE  LISLE  (Leicestershire,  Mid) 
asked  the  Speaker,  whether  "the  Coer- 
cion Bill,''  as  given  in  the  Question, 
was  the  proper  designation  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  proper  and 
official  title  ought  to  have  been  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill. 

An  Irish  Member  :  *'  Coercion  Bill !  " 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order » 

LOCAL     GOVERNMENT     (IRELAND)  — 
SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  RATHMINES. 

Mr.  p.  M'DONALD  (Sligo,  N.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  no  supply  of  water  through  the 
greater  part  of  lUthmines  township  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hours  in  the  morning; 
whether  the  new  waterworks,  which 
were  to  have  been  finished  a  year  ago, 
are  still  far  from  completion ;  and,  whe- 
ther, in  consequence,  he  will,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
order  steps  to  be  taken  to  provide  a 
proper  supply  of  water  to  the  township? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  I  am  informed  that  an  ample 
supply  of  the  present  water  is  given  to 
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the  township,  the  quantity  considerably 
exceeding  40  gallons  per  head  per  diem 
of  the  population.  It  is  expected  that 
the  works  will  be  completed  this  year, 
while  the  extended  statutable  period 
does  not  expire  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  do  not,  therefore,  consider 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  their  in- 
terference in  the  matter. 

INDIA  (MADRAS)— VIOLATION  OF  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COVENANT. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Edinburgh,  W.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  he  has  any  information 
that  Mr.  C.  O.  Master,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Madras,  was,  in  1885  and  for 
several  years  preceding,  proprietor  of  a 
tea  and  cinchona  estate  at  Ootacamund, 
which  was  worked  by  him  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  in  violation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Covenant ;  whether  Mr.  Master 
is  still  owner  of  the  estate  in  question  ; 
and,  if  not,  when,  and  to  whom,  it  was 
transferred;  whether  he  is  aware  that 
Mr.  H.  E.  Stokes,  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Madras  Government,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Qarstin,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Be- 
venue,  Madras,  are  shareholders  in  the 
North  Travancore  Land  Planting  and 
Agricultural  Society  (Limited) ;  whether 
the  holding  of  shares  in  such  a  Company 
is  a  contravention  of  the  Civil  Service 
Covenant,  and  of  the  direct  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Govern- 
ment of  India ;  and,  whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  institute  an  inquiry 
into  these  and  other  alleged  breaches 
of  the  Covenant  that  have  recently 
occurred  in  the  Madras  Service  f 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (J^ir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  that  the  land  in 
question  consisted  of  50  acres  appur- 
tenant to  Mr.  Master's  dwelling,  partly 
planted  with  tea  and  cinchona  trees; 
that  it  was  not  worked  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  that  in  1885  a  sale  of 
cincnona  seedlings  was  made  to  Mr. 
Master's  son,  which  was  censured  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  a  trading  trans- 
action. The  Government  of  India  issued 
orders  in  1885  positively  forbidding  the 
cultivation  by  Government  officials,  for 
purposes  of  profit,  of  tea  and  cinchona 
on  lands  connected  with  their  dwellings. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Master  is 
still  the  owner  of  the  land  in  question. 
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My  answer  to  the  third  paragraph  is, 
Yes :  but  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  rules 
for  a  civilian  to  be  a  shareholder  in  such 
a  Company,  provided  he  takes  no  part 
in  the  management.  The  matters  re- 
ferred to  have  already  been  fully  in- 
quired into  and  dealt  with  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOITSE— THE  NEW 
RDLES  OF  PROOEDL'RE. 

Mr.  BEOADHURST  (Nottingham, 
W.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether  he  can  state  to  the  House 
when  he  intends  to  proceed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  or, 
if  he  cannot  see  his  way  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  them,  whether  he  will  press 
forward  the  one  dealing  with  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  hours  of  meeting 
and  rising  of  the  House  ? 

Thb  first  lord  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  In  the 
present  state  of  Public  Business  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  state  when  the 
House  may  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  Rules  of  Procedure ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  particular  Rule  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers,  I  can  only  say  that 
if  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the  House 
that  the  discussion  of  the  Rule  should  be 
taken  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and 
without  involving  any  prolonged  debate, 
I  would  endeavour  to  meet  the  wish  of 
the  House,  and  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  do  so. 

IRISH  LAND  lAW  BILL. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  When  the 
Irish  Land  Law  Bill  would  be  put  down 
for  Committee  in  the  other  House  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
SMrrn)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  am 
sorry  I  have  no  information  on  the 
point;  but  I  will  inquire,  and  inform 
the  hon.  Member. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY, 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 

LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
[Mr,  A.  J,  Balfour,  Mr,  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr. 
Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr,   Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,) 

OOMMITTEE.      [fIRST  NIGHT.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 


Pbeliminary  Inquiry. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mb.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N.) :  I  beg 
to  move,  as  an  Amendment,  in  the  first 
section,   in  line  6,   to  insert  after  the 
word  *' where"   the  words  *•' grounded 
upon  a  sworn  information,"  or  the  latter 
word  only,  in  regard  to  this  Amendment. 
I  may  say  that  it  formed  the  subject 
matter  of  very  considerable  discussion  in 
the  Grand  Committee  upon  law,  which  sat 
some  years  ago.    That  was  a  very  strong 
Committee,  and  included  among  its  Mem- 
bers the  present  Lord  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  present  Solicitor 
General,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  &c. 
Aifter  considerable  discussion,  the  Com- 
mittee determined  on  inserting    these 
words,  and  it  was  the  right  hon.  and 
learned    Gentleman    the    Member    for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James)  who  proposed 
that  the  initiation  of  proceedings  should 
be  upon  a  sworn  information.     There 
are  several  precedents  for  the  initiation 
of   such    proceedings    upon     a    sworn 
information.      I  find  that  the  14  &  15 
Viet,    c.     93    requires     a    sworn     in- 
formation, Jand   I    find,    also,    that  in 
the   Peace   Preservation   Act   of    1870 
the  initiation  is   required   to  be  upon 
sworn  information.     The  Crimes  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1882  likewise  puts  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  upon  a  sworn 
information  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Bill  of  1885,  it  was 
likewise    required    that    the   initiation 
should  be  by  sworn  information.    These 
appear  to  me  to  be   important  prece- 
dents,   and  the  only  precedent   I  can 
discover  for  the  omission  is  in  the  46th 
FicL  0.  3  (Explosive  Substances  Act), 
which  was  passed  at  a  time  when   it 
may  be  said  that  we  were  legislating  in 
a  panic.    That  Act  authorizes  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  by  the  Executive 
without  being  initiated  by  sworn  infor- 
mation.    That  Act,   however,    was  not 
intended  to  form  part  of  our  permanent 
legislation ;  and  I  maintain  that,  as  it  is 
intended  to  make  this  Bill  a  portion  of 
the  permanent  legislation  of  the  country, 
we  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  a  prece- 
dent which  was  set  in  a  time  of  panic. 
With  reference  to  the  person  who  is  to 
have  the  initiation  of  the  proceedings,  it 
is  put  forward  here  as  being  the  Attor- 
ney General — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Execu- 
tive,  and  not  any  judicial  authority. 

N  2  IFiret  Night^X 
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That  proposal  I  also  consider  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. 

Thb  OHAIEMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  bon.  and  learned  Member  must  con- 
fine himself  to  his  Amendment,  which 
only  proTides  that  the  proceedings  shall 
be  grounded  upon  a  sworn  information. 

Mr.  MAEUM:  The  matter  before 
the  Committee  is,  I  understand,  the 
initiation  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  at 
present  provided  that  it  should  be  at  the 
instance  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
mj  objection  is  that  it  should  be  bj  the 
Attorney  General  instead  of  some  judicial 
authority — namely,  a  magistrate.  As 
the  section  stands,  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  may  come  forward  and  in  that 
way  take  action  without  the  interposition 
of  any  judicial  functionary  whatever.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  Attorney  General  may 
proceed  to  order  the  magistrates  to  take 
Buch  and  such  steps.  Now,  I  think  it 
altogether  undesirable  to  mix  up  the 
judicial  with  the  Executive  functions.  I 
do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  whole 
scope  of  the  section  novr ;  but  I  consider 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  connect  the  Executive 
with  the  judicial  function,  and  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  to  take  the  initiatory 
proceeding. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  must 
confine  himself  distinctly  to  the  Amend- 
ment he  is  proposing.  He  is  not  entitled 
to  enter  into  a  second  Amendment,  but 
must  confine  himself  to  the  one  he  is 
moving. 

Mr.  MABUM  :  Then  I  beg  leave  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  upon  the  Paper.  It  provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  only  take 
action  upon  a  sworn  information. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
6,  after  *•  where,"insert  ''grounded upon 
a  sworn  information." — (Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHIEF  8ECBETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) (Manchester, 
E.) :  The  Government  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  principle  of  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  MarumV  The  clause,  I  apprehend, 
follows  closely  upon  a  former  precedent. 
A  somewhat  similar  Amendment  has 
been  nut  down  in  different  forms  by 
aeveral  hon.  Members,   including   the 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler),  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
Anderson).  We  do  not  think  that  the 
words  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Kilkenny  are  the  best, 
and  we  prefer  those  which  are  suggested 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  f  3r 
Elgin  and  Nairn. 

Mb.  MABUM:  I  have  no  objection 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
can  be  inserted,  unless  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Kilkenny  is  passed  in  the  first 
instance 

ThbCHAIBMAN:  Order,  order!  It 
is  the  second  Amendment,  which  stands 
in  the  name  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn,  that  is  in 
question. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENERAL  for 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Amendment  referred  to 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  this,  to  leave  out — 

**  The  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Ireland  believes 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  Motion  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district/' 

with  the  view  of  inserting — 

'^  A  sworn  information  has  been  made  that 
an  offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  &c.'' 

That  is  the  Amendment  suggested  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  and  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton, whose  Amendment,  however, 
is  of  a  double  character.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  to  omit  the  words 
''where  the  Attorney  General  believes 
that"  in  order  to  make  the  section 
read — 

"  Where  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,  he 
may  direct  a  Resident  Magistrate  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry," &c. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
suggestion.  It  does  appear  to  me  that 
if  we  accept  these  words,  they  will  carry 
with  them  a  number  of  other  words  to 
which  objection  ie  entertained — forin- 
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stance,  the  word  '*  offence."  The  clause, 
as  it  stands,  is  somewhat  curiously 
worded.  In  the  first  instance,  it  speaks 
of  '*  an  offence,"  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
speak  of  such  offence  as  ''a  crime," 
which  is  absurd.  If  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Elgin 
and  Nairn  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  affirmed  as 
it  is  proposed,  it  will  carry  the  words 
"offence  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district,"  and  will  thereby  prevent  the 
discussion  from  taking  place  which  I 
desire  to  raise.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
shotdd  bring  up  a  Proviso  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  to  provide  that  this  step  shall 
only  be  taken  on  a  sworn  information. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Amendment  now 
would  commit  the  Committee  at  once  to  | 
several  debatable  points.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  insertion  in  the  clause  of 
the  word  "  offence  "  in  one  part  of  it, 
and  of  "crime"  in  another,  with  no 
words  to  provide  that  the  offence  shall 
be  an  indictable  offence. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  This  section  relates  to  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
enable  an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  certain 
circumstances  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  offence  has  been  committed  or 
not.  A  man  may  say  he  has  been 
robbed  or  assaulted,  and  the  question  is 
whether  he  has  been  robbed  or  assaulted 
at  all.  This  section  is  only  to  cover  a 
preliminary  investigation  ia  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  facts  of  the  case  are. 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
RiOHABB  Webstsb)  (Islo  of  Wight) :  If 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr. 
Anderson)  is  carried,  it  will  then  be 
open  for  any  hon.  Member  to  deal  with 
the  word  **  offence  "  by  any  other  word 
contained  in  it.  The  words  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  proposes  to  substitute  for  the 
words — 

*^  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  believes 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  distriet/' 

are  these — 

'*  Where  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  an  offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district,  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  may  direct,"  &o. 

If  this  Amendment  is  agreed  to,  the 
Oommittee  will  then  have  accepted  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment  which  stands 


in  the  name  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler).  The  proceedings  are  to  depend 
on  a  sworn  information,  and  the  question 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  called 
attention  can  then  be  raised. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  It  could  not  bo 
raised  after  the  Amendment  is  carried. 
The  first  proposal  will  be  to  leave  out 
certain  words,  and  the  next  proposal 
will  be  to  insert  certain  other  words.  A 
Motion  might  then  be  made  to  amend  the 
words  proposed  to  be  inserted,  and  in 
that  way  the  question  desired  to  be  raised 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  could 
be  submitted  to  the  Oommittee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  think  the  difficulty  could  be  met  by 
adopting  the  words  I  intend  to  propose 
in  the  first  instance  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Marum) — namely,  to  add  ''that  an 
offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district." 
The  Committee  could  then  take  up  my 
Amendment  which  stands  No.  2  on  the 
Paper.  I  propose  to  move  the  insertion 
of  these  words,  if  I  am  in  Order  in  doing 
so,  after  the  word  •*  where." 

The  chairman  :  The  question  be- 
fore  the  Committee  at  this  moment  is 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Kilkenny.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  proposes,  as  I 
understand,  to  move  an  Amendment  to 
that  Amendment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  be  perfectly  regular  in 
moving  his  Amendment. 

Me.  ANDERSON :  Then  I  beg  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  on  the  Paper. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
6,  as  an  Amendment  to  Mr.  Marum's 
Amendment,  add  the  words  '^  that  an 
offence  to  which  this  section  applies  has 
been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict."— {Mr,  Anderson.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  be  there  inserted. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  think  a  little  con- 
fusion  may  arise  in  regard  to  this  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Marum)  would  make  the  section 
read  *'  where  grounded  upon  a  sworn  in- 
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formation/'  and  the  words  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
(Mr.  Anderson)  would  not  run  after  that. 
I  would  propose  to  insert  after  *'  where," 
and  before  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
North  Kilkenny,  the  word  *'  upon."  But 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  hoo.  and 
learned  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment  in  the  first 
instance 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  ( Wolver- 
hampton,  E.) :  My  Amendment,  I  think, 
would  get  rid  of  both  of  these  difficulties. 
My  Amendment  is  to  leave  out  the  words 
*^  the  Attorney  General  belieyes,"  and  to 
insert  the  words  ''  a  sworn  information 
has  been  made."  The  section  would  then 
read — 

**  Where  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  any  offence  to  which  the  section  applies 
has  heen  committed,"  &c. 

We  should  then  arrive  at  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
in  the  next  line. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  think  that 
the  course  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  probably  be  the  best. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  Then  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Kil- 
kenny. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

Mr.  MARTTM  :  I  also  beg  to  withdraw 
my  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn* 

Mb.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  have 
now  to  move,  in  line  6,  after  *^  where,'' 
to  leave  out  the  words  "the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  believes,"  in  order 
to  insert  the  words  '^  a  sworn  informa- 
tion has  been  made." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
6,  after  **  where,"  leave  out  **the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  believes." — 
{Mr,  Henry  S,  Fowler,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 

Proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
llause,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  *'That  the  words  '  a  sworn 
information  has  been  made'  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  beg  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  line  7,  to  omit  the 
word  *' offence,"  and  insert  the  word 

Mr.  Chance 


\  '^  crime."  If  hon.  Members  will  look  at 
the  11th  line,  they  will  find  that  the 
words  there  are  "  such  crime."  I  think 
it  *is  altogether  objectionable  that  it 
should  be  called  an  offence  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  section,  and  a  crime  in  an- 
other. More  than  that,  I  think  the 
Government  ought  to  make  up  their 
mind  at  this  early  stage  of  the  Commit- 
tee's proceediDgs  what  it  is  exactly  that 
is  to  be  inquired  into.  In  all  other  cases 
it  has  been  an  indictable  offence ;  and  I 
observe  that  when  the  Ghrand  Committee 
on  Law  and  Procedure  dealt  with  the 
question,  Mr.  Cecil  Raikes  and  Sir  John 
Gorst — who  I  presume  are  the  present 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— took  precisely  the  stand  that  I  am  now 
taking.  In  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Law  and  Procedure,  Mr.  Raikes,  in  the 
case  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James),  thought  it  should  only  apply  to 
treason  and  murder.  I  think  that  it  is 
most  desirable  to  fix  what  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  are  to  be.  If  the  Govern- 
ment will  omit  the  word  ''  offence,"  they 
can  put  in  "murder"  or  "man- 
slaughter," or  anything  else  they  like. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect 
we  should  follow,  to  some  extent,  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
7,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  offence,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  word  **  crime." — (Mr, 
T,  M,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
^  offence '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  final  paragraph  of  the  clause 
defines  the  offences  to  which  the  section 
applies  as  ''felony,  misdemeanour,  and 
any  offence  punishable  under  this  Act." 
The  discussion  on  the  point  raised  could 
more  conveniently  be  taken  when  we 
reach  that  part  of  the  clause.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  most  reasonable  plan  to 
adopt  would  be  to  alter  the  word 
"  crime  "  in  another  part  of  the  clause, 
and  make  it  ''  offence." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  (Derby): 
I  dare  say  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Hohnes)  has  said  is 
true ;  but  the  question  as  to  what  crimes 
this  clause  may  be  applied  to  may  be 
raised  later.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
variations  in  the  language  employed — 
there    is   sometimes   one  offence,  and 
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sometimes  several  offences.  The  offences 
under  this  Act  may  be  extremely  small, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  follow 
similar  proceedings  in  the  past.  The 
examination  provided  by  the  clause 
should  be  restricted  to  crimes  such  as 
those  at  the  bottom  of  page  3 — murder 
or  manslaughter,  attempt  to  murder, 
and  aggravated  crimes  of  violence 
against  the  person.  In  other  cases 
the  preliminary  examination  has,  I  be- 
lieve, been  confined  to  offences  where  a 
man  might  be  arrested  without  a  war- 
rant, and  that  would  clearly  exclude  al- 
together such  phraseology  in  this  clause 
as  the  word  **  offence."  The  right  hon, 
and  learned  Attorney  Qeneral  for  Ire- 
land proposes  to  alter  ''crime"  into 
'' offence,"  so  as  to  make  the  section 
apply  to  the  smallest  possible  contraven- 
tions of  the  Act.  Now,  I  think  if  we  are 
to  have  one  particular  word  in  the  Act, 
it  ought  to  be  one  which  would  only  apply 
to  the  worst  offences,  and  in  that  case 
the  word  ought  to  be  "crime." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :    I  have  moved 
to  omit  the  word  *^  offence ; "  and  as  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon.   and 
learned  Attorney  General  for   Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
obj  ect  to.     It  is  one  of  the  drafting  tricks 
which  we  are  accustomed  to,  but  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 
Words  have  been  put  in  to  hide  what 
the  Government  are  going  to  do,  until 
we  reach  the  end  of  the  clause.     The 
draftsman  in  this  case  has    evidently 
been  on  the  watch  to  insure  the  carrying 
of  the  provision  before  the  Committee 
know  what  they   may  have  committed 
themselves  to.    I  want  the  Committee  to 
understand  what  it  is  they  are  commit- 
ting themselves  to.     Let  me  take  the 
case  of  unlawful  seizure.    If  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  were  to  commit  that  offence  after 
the  Act  is  passed,  he  could  be  had  up 
before  a  magistrate  and  examined  as  to 
the  state  of  his  banking  account,  and 
asked  all  sorts  of  questions  in  reference 
to  it.    What  I  want  to  provide  is  that 
the  clause  should  only  be  extended  to 
major  offences,  such  as  would  be  indict- 
able— as  crime.    If  we  pass  a  clause, 
and  allow  this  principle  to  be  carried, 
before  the  Committee  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  what  it  is  they 
are  doing,  having  thus  agreed  to  the 
major  part  with  a  light  heart,  it  can  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  general  crimes 


under  Section  2.  I  want  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand,  before  they  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  clause,  what  it 
is  to  which  the  Government  propose  to 
apply  Section  2.  This  is  the  proper 
time  for  making  the  Committee  clearly 
comprehend  that  this  iniquitous  clause 
is  not  to  apply  to  any  but  major  crimes 
in  the  Crimes  Act.  In  the  (Mmes  Act 
of  1882  there  were  distinct  exceptions, 
and  when  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  was 
before  the  Grand  Committee  on  Law 
and  Procedure  I  find  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Baikes  proposed  that  there  should  only 
be  a  preliminary  inquiry  under  that  Bill 
with  regard  to  indictable  offences.  In« 
deed,  Mr.  Baikes  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  '' indictable  offences"  in  order  to 
insert  **  treason— felony  and  murder." 
If  the  clause  is  carried,  as  it  now  stands, 
a  magistrate  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  preliminary  investigation  into 
charges  affecting  the  Press.  For  in- 
stance, an  objectionable  article  may 
have  been  inserted  in  United  Ireland  or 
some  other  Irish  newspaper,  and  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  every  printer's  devil 
before  a  Besidont  Magistrate  and  com- 
pel him  to  give  up  the  entire  secrets  of 
the  office  with  the  liability  of  a  month's 
imprisonment  if  the  questions  put  to  him 
are  not  answered.  The  Committee  should 
understand  now,  before  going  a  step 
further,  what  it  is  that  the  Government 
really  mean  by  this  clause.  Now  is  the 
time  to  decide  the  question. 

SiK  BICHABD  WEBSTEB:  The 
Government  have  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  the  discussion  being  taken  at 
once.  The  only  question  was,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  take  it  on 
another  clause.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  make  it 
necessary  that  the  discussion  should  be 
taken  now.  If  we  insert  the  word 
"  crime "  we  must  adhere  to  the  word 
''crime  "  throughout,  and  I  would  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  that  '*  offence  "  is 
the  proper  word  to  use.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  risen 
to  express  his  regret,  and  to  apologize 
for  the  Act  of  1882,  and  I  may  say  that 
this  clause  is  substantially  founded  on 
Sub- section  1  of  the  16th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1882.  The  words  of  that  sub- 
section are  these — 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any  felony 
or  misdemeanour,  or  any  oflfence  against  the 
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Act,  with  the  exception  of  offences  expressed  in 
Sections  10  and  11,  are  treated  as  crimes." 

Sections  10  and  11  relate  to  illegal  meet- 
ings, and  to  the  arrest  of  persons  found 
out  of  doors  at  night  in  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. To  every  person  in  a  pro- 
claimed district  who  took  part  in  a  riot 
or  unlawful  assembly,  who  took  or  held 
forcible  possession  of  a  house,  or  com- 
mitted an  aggravated  assault  upon  a 
constable,  bioliff,  process-server,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty — to  every  person  who  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  an  unlawful 
association,  except  those  offences  which 
were  dealt  with  in  Sections  1 0  and  1 1 
the  inquiry  clause  was  applied.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Act  of  1882  was 
made  to  apply,  not  only  to  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  but  to  various  other 
offences  under  the  Act.  I  submit  to  the 
Committee  that  it  is  necessary  and  wisA, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
to  include  offences  as  well  as  murder, 
manslaughter,  &c.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  proper  word  to  insert  in  this  pla^e 
is  ''  offence,"  and  if  a  discussion  is  to 
take  place  at  all  it  had  better  take  place 
now. 

Sir.  WILLIAM  HAECOURT:  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  analogy 
between  tnis  Bill  and  the  Act  of  1882  is 
well  founded — and  for  two  reasons.  We 
are  now,  first  of  all,  establishing  a  per- 
manent law,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
look  at  the  law  in  a  different  frame  of 
mind  and  deal  with  it  altogether  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  we 
might  be  disposed  to  deal  with  a  tem- 
porary law.  We  are  wholly  departing 
from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  of  1883— namely, 
that  these  preliminary  examinations 
should  not  be  applicable  except  to  the 
graver  offences.  That  is  a  distinct  and 
fundamental  principle.  I  say  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  law,  be- 
cause my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn  (Mr.  An- 
derson) completely  smashed  up  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P. 
B.  Robertson)  the  other  night  on  that 
subject,  and  proved  that  this  principle, 
which  some  hon.  Members  had  assumed 
to  be  the  every  day  usage  of  the  Scotch 
Courts,  was,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  ever 
employed.  You  are  now  going  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  law  for  Ireland,  and 
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yet  this  is  the  kind  of  preliminary  exami- 
nation you  propose  to  enact.  It  was 
said  the  other  night  that  the  popular 
impression  in  this  country  is  that  this 
is  a  Bill  against  crime.  Now,  the  people 
of  this  country  know  what  crime  is ;  and 
by  crime  they  do  not  mean  the  small 
offences  which  may  be  disposed  of  by  a 
magistrate  —  certainly  not  such  small 
offences  as  will  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Bill.  If  we  are  to  have  an  inquiry 
into  all  these  offences,  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  up  every  man  in 
Ireland.  The  whole  population  is  to  be 
subjected  at  once  to  tne  operation  of  the 
Bill,  not  upon  the  allegation  that  some 
murder,  or  arson,  or  burglary,  or  serious 
crime  has  been  committed,  but  upon  the 
assumption  that  a  person  may  be  con- 
nected with  some  combination  or  other. 
The  Bill  is  also  made  applicable  to  the 
whole  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts  under  Clause 
2 ;  and  when  hon.  Members  come  to  the 
consideration  of  those  Whiteboy  Acts, 
they  will  see  that  they  apply  to  all  public 
meetings.  Every  one  of  these  Whiteboy 
Acts  give  to  the  magistrate  the  power  of 
dealing  with  any  public  meeting  which 
he  chooses  to  regard  as  being  to  the 
terror  of  the  public.  Now,  it  has  been 
laid  down  by  a  very  high  authority,  indeed 
— which  authority  was  quoted  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr.  John  Morley) — 
what  a  meeting  is  which  is  to  the  terror 
of  the  public.  Lord  Eldon  has  declared 
that  numbers  constitute  force,  that  force 
constitutes  terror,  and  that  terror  consti- 
tutes illegality.  Therefore,  a  numerous 
meeting  will  necessarily  be  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  will  constitute  terror  to 
the  public.  Therefore,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Government  amounts  to  this — that 
it  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  any  Resident 
Magistrate  in  Ireland  to  consider  every 
man  who  attends  a  public  meeting, 
where  there  may  be  no  force  or  intimi- 
dation used  at  all,  guilty  of  attending 
an  illegal  meeting — such,  for  instance, 
as  a  meeting  in  favour  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  which,  under  this  definition,  may 
be  declared  by  the  great  lights  of  the 
law  to  be  an  illegal  meeting.  Anybody 
who  takes  part  in  such  a  meeting,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a  criminal  examination.  This 
is  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  can  be  judged. 
They  allege  that  this  is  a  Bill  against 
serious  crime  and  against  serious  crime 
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alone,  and  that  it  is  not  aimed  at  com- 
binations or  political  meetings.  Now,  I 
maintain  that,  within  the  purview  of 
this  BiU,  it  will  touch  all  of  those  things. 
Therefore,  let  us  come  to  some  clear  un- 
derstanding with  theQovernmentwhether 
this  preliminary  inquiry  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  tnqfora  erimina  or  not.  If  the  Go- 
vernment say  that  it  is  only  to  be  applied 
to  serious  crime,  then  we  shall  know 
where  we  are  and  what  is  the  value  of 
all  the  assertions  which  have  been  made. 
That  is  my  first  point.  But,  then,  in 
the  Act  of  1882,  by  the  Ist  sub-section, 
there  was,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard  Webster) 
has  mentioned,  an  exception  in  Clause 
10.  That  section  related  to  illegal  meet- 
ings ;  but  the  Government  make  no  such 
ezoeption  here.  They  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts  which  apply 
to  meetings.  Let  us  know  whether  or 
not  these  examinations  are  to  be  applied 
to  what  may  be  alleged  to  be  illegal 
meetings  of  every  kind  all  over  Ireland. 
Is  every  man  who  may  be  alleged  to 
have  taken  part  in  a  public  meeting  to 
be  liable  to  be  subjected  to  this  pre- 
liminary examination,  seeing  that  it  will 
be  an  offence  under  this  Bill  ?  I  main- 
tain that  this  clause  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  1882,  which  specially 
excluded  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
public  meetings.  Do  the  Government 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  are  to  be  confined  to 
grave  crimes  ? 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  I  accept  at 
once  the  challenge  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  thrown  down.  He  tells  us 
that  this  Bill  to  begin  with  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  different  fashion  from  his 
own  Bill,  because  his  Bill  was  an  ex- 
ceptional and  temporary  Bill,  whereas 
this  Bill  is  to  become  part  of  the  perma- 
nent law  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  remembered  that 
this  Bill,  so  far  from  applying  to  all  Ire- 
land for  all  time,  is  only  to  be  a  law  for 
that  part  of  Ireland  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Government 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  Par- 
liament, requires  it. 

An  hon.  Membeb  :  Not  the  opinion 
of  Parliament;  only  that  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  under  the  im- 


pression that  this  Bill  deals  with  crime, 
and  that  by  crime  is  meant  serious  crime. 
But  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
in  fault,  the  Government  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  Member 
were  not  less  in  fault  when  he  brought  in 
the  Bill  of  1 882.  His  own  Bill  dealt  with 
crimes  quite  as  trivial  as  this  Bill  deals 
with.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  argues 
that  if  the  word  ''  offence  ''  is  retained 
the  preliminary  inquiry  might  apply 
not  only  to  the  majora  erimina,  but  to  the 
Whiteboy  offences.  His  own  Bill  ap- 
plied to  the  Whiteboy  offences.  In  Sub- 
section I  of  the  16th  Section  of  the  Act 
of  1882,  it  was  stated  that  offences  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  meant  any 
felony  or  misdemeanour.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  offences  under  the  Whiteboy 
Acts  are  at  this  moment  quite  apart 
from  this  Bill,  both  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  got  up  his  Irish  law  before 
criticizing  the  Bill.  A  preliminary  in- 
quiry under  the  Act  of  1882  did  apply 
to  Whiteboy  offences,  in  horror  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  holds  up 
his  hands.  Let  me  explain,  broadly,  to 
the  Committee  what  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  is.  We  adhere  to  the  word 
'^  offence  ''  and  object  to  the  substitution 
of  the  word  '*  crime,"  or  any  limiting 
word  of  that  kind,  because  we  aro 
clearly  of  opinion — and  in  this,  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  following  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Government  of  which  the 
right  hon.  GFentleman  was  a  Member — 
that  if  it  be  proper  and  worth  while  to 
give  the  magistrate  summary  jurisdiction 
for  any  species  of  offence,  it  is  also  worth 
while  to  give  him  the  necessary  power 
for  discovering  by  whom  the  offence  has 
been  committed.  I  can  perfectly  under- 
stand hon.  Gentlemen  thinking  that  wo 
have  included  in  the  Bill  a  great  deal 
too  many  offences ;  but  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  question 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  Bill.  It  will 
be  in  the  power  of  any  hon.  Member  to 
move  Amendments  as  to  the  Whiteboy 
Acts.  But  we  cannot  withdraw  from 
the  broad  principle  we  have  laid  down, 
that  if  it  is  wortn  while  giving  summary 
jurisdiction  to  the  magistrates  for  deal- 
ing with  offences,  it  is  also  worth  while 
to  give  them  means  for  discovering  the 
offenders. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  The 
clause  as  it  stands  will  apply  to  illegal 
meetings.     In  the  Act  of  1 882  the  appli- 
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cation  of  the  power  to  illegal  meetings 
was  excepted,  and  the  question  I  wish  to 
put  to  the  Chief  Secretary  is  this — 
Does  he  mean  to  apply  this  preliminary 
inquiry  to  illegal  meetings  which  were 
expressly  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
1882  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  rests  his  case  on  a 
wrong  basis.  The  Act  of  1882  did  in- 
clude illegal  meetings  under  the  White- 
boy  Acts. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT;  Clause 
10  of  that  Act  excluded  illegal  meetings ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  makes  no 
exception  in  the  present  Bill.  The 
Whiteboy  Acts  are  expressly  incorpo- 
rated in  this  Bill,  and  I  ask  him  whe- 
ther he  means  to  do  that  which  the  Act 
of  1882  did  not  do — that  is,  to  apply 
this  preliminary  examination  to  illegal 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  HOLMES:  By  our  present  Bill 
the  Government  propose  to  do  precisely 
what  was  done  with  regard  to  this  point 
by  the  Act  of  1882.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  the  Act  of  1882  there  was  an  excep- 
tion, and  that  there  is  no  such  clause  in 
the  present  Bill ;  but  that  is  because  the 
section  to  which  such  exception  applied 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bill.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1882  with  regard  to 
public  meetings,  was  a  clause  which,  for 
the  first  time,  empowered  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, if  he  belieyed  that  any  public 
meeting  was  calculated  to  endanger  the 
public  peace,  to  proclaim  such  meeting, 
and  declared  that  if,  after  such  Procla- 
mation, persons  attended  such  meeting 
and  did  not  disperse  when  ordered  to, 
they  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  White- 
boy  Acts,  nor  is  there  anything  in  this 
Bill  corresponding  to  that  provision. 

Sir  WlLLim  HARCOURT :  I  beg 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
pardon ;  but  I  think  that  he  misunder- 
stood me.  I  have  here  the  Whiteboy 
Acts,  and  in  Clause  7  of  the  Act,  passed 
in  1775-6, 1  find  these  words— 

"  If  any  person  ....  wearing  any  parUca- 
lar  badge,  dress,  or  uniform  not  nsually  worn 
by  him,  her,  or  them,  upon  his,  her,  or  their 
lawfal  occasions,  or  assuming  any  particular 
name  or  denomination  not  usually  assumed  by 
His  Majesty's  subjects  upon  their  lawful  occa- 
sions, shall  rise,  assemble,  or  appear  by  day  or 
by  night  to  the  terror  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
every  person  so  offending,"  &g. 
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A  meeting  under  such  'circumstances  is 
an  illegal  meeting,  or 

'*  If  anybody  shall  incite  to  any  riot,  tumul- 
tuous meeting,  or  nnlawful  combination  or  con- 
fedracy." 

That  also  is  an  offence  under  this  Bill. 
Then,  again,  it  is  an  offence — 

<*  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  knowingly 

Srint,  write,  post,  publish,  circulate,  send  or 
eliver,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  printed, 
posted,  circulated,  sent  or  delivered  any  notice 
or  message  exciting,  or  tending  to  incite  any 
riot,  tumultuous  or  unlawful  meeting,  or  as- 
sembly, or  unlawful  combination  or  confederacy, 
or  threatening  any  violence,  injury,  or  damage 
upon  any  condition,  or  in  any  event  or  other- 
wise to  the  person  or  property  real  or  personal 
of  any  person  whatever,  or  demanding  any 
money,  arms,  weapons  or  weapon,  ammunition, 
or  any  other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  or 
directing  or  requiring  any  person  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  any  act,  or  to  quit  the  service  or  employ- 
ment of  any  person." 

Now,  here  are  three  separate  classes  of 
offences  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts  which 
apply  to  public  meetings,  and  which  will 
become  offences  under  this  clause.  The 
preliminary  investigation  will  apply  to 
all  of  them.  Our  proposal  in  the  Act  of 
1882  was  not  to  apply  this  preliminary 
investigation  to  any  offence  connected 
with  the  holding  of  a  public  meeting. 
No  doubt  the  second  clause  of  the  Act 
provided  that  if  such  meeting  was  held 
after  it  had  been  specifically  prohibited, 
the  holding  of  such  meeting  or  assembly, 
was  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  public  offence. 
There  is  more  than  one  clause  in  this 
Bill  which  is  aimed  at  public  meetings, 
and  I  want  to  know,  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  that  question,  bow  far  the 
right  of  public  meeting  is  struck  at  by 
the  Bill.  In  particular,  I  want  to  know 
at  the  commencement  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  whether 
the  Government  propose  to  lay  down 
the  principle  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1882,  that  these  preliminary  investiga- 
tions are  not  to  apply  to  offences  con- 
nected with  public  meetings. 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Act  of  1882  was  this — that 
meetings  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant were  unlawful.  It  was  then  for 
the  first  time  declared  to  be  the  law  that 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  believed  that  any 
meeting  was  calculated  to  interfere  with, 
or  endanger  the  public  peace,  lie  could 
proclaim  it ;  and  if,  after  such  procla- 
mation any  person  took  part  in  such 
meeting,  he  was  guilty  of  an  offence. 
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That  was  for  the  first  time  made  law  by 
that  Act.  There  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  any  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts, 
and  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the 
present  Bill.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
Act  of  1882  did  not  incorporate  the 
Whiteboy  Acts.  We  have  no  doubt 
done  so,  but  they  were  existing  at  the 
time  the  Act  of  1882  passed,  and  there 
could  be  a  preliminary  investigation  as 
to  any  offence  committed  against  them. 
Preliminary  investigationsi  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  were  held. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  When  ? 

Mb.  HOLMES:  In  1882,  1885,  and 
1886  there  were  several  preliminary  in- 
vestigations under  the  Whiteboy  Acts. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Never. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  the  Act  of  1882  which  lays 
down  any  principle  as  to  public  meetings 
except  that  they  might  be  prohibited  by 
proclamation,  and  that  provision  is  not 
contained  in  the  present  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
says  that  it  is  directed  against  combina- 
tions and  associations.  I  entirely  differ 
from  him.  I  maintain  that  there  were 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  1882  which  were 
directed  against  associations,  and  that  in 
this  respect  the  two  measures  are  pre- 
cisely parallel. 

Mb.  OHANGE:  I  must  express  the 
greatest  surprise  at  the  way  in  which 
this  controversy  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
I  do  not  propose  to  characterize  it  as  I 
feel  inclined  to  do,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  the  language  I  might  use  would 
not  be  considered  Parliamentary.  The 
Government  say  that  the  preliminary 
investigation  is  to  be  applied  in 
order  to  discover  cases  of  unlawful 
assembly,  and  they  add  that  the  Act  of 
of  1882  was  just  as  bad,  because  the 
same  powers  existed  under  it.  But  they 
entirely  overlook  the  fact  that  Sub- 
section I.  of  Clause  16  of  the  Act  of  1882 
provides  that  only  felony,  murder  and 
misdemeanour  shall  be  inquired  into  by 
a  preliminary  process,  and  that  the 
holding  of  public  meetings  is  not  made 
subject  to  such  preliminary  investigation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard  Webster) 
has  been  asked  if  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
he  says  distinctly  and  emphatically  that 
it  is  not  true,  because  if  hon.  Members 
will  read  the  section,  they  will  find  that 
there  are  general  words  which  cover 


public  meetings.  Section  16  of  the  Act 
of  1882  gives  this  power  in  all  cases  of 
misdemeanor.  Unlawful  assembly  is 
undoubtfully  a  misdemeanor  under  the 
Whitebay  Acts,  and  if  the  Section  ended 
there,  such  power  would  exist  in  the 
case  of  such  of  such  assemblies ;  but  if 
hon.  Members  read  to  the  end  of  the 
Section,  they  will  find  that  the  general 
words  are  restricted  by  the  exemption 
contained  in  Sections  10  and  11  of 
offences  connected  with  illegal  meetings. 
There  may  be  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  illegal  meetings  and  unlawful  as- 
semblies, although  what  the  distinction 
is  I  do  not  know,  and  I  cannot  see  how  any 
any  hon.  Member  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  can  get  up  and  raise  any  question 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  the  Executive  by  the  Act  of  1882. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
says  that  this  is  not  to  be  permanent 
law,  but  that  it  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  *  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  ingenuousness 
in  defending  so  wide  a  word  as 
^'offence,"  by  telling  us  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  section  is  to  rest  altogether 
upon  the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
In  point  of  fact,  he  asks  the  House  to 
hand  over  all  its  duty  in  regard  to  the 
definition  of  the  law  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  to  enable  him  to 
say  what  the  cases  are  in  which  it  shall 
be  applied.  I  do  not  understand  that 
this  is  to  be  part  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  England,  so  that  the  law  in 
one  part  of  the  Kingdom  will  be  alto- 
gether different  from  what  it  is  in  an- 
other, and  the  definition  of  it  in  Ireland 
will  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Now,  I  hold  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  define  the 
law,  and  to  take  care  that  no  judicial 
weapon  shall  be  used  unjustly  or  unfairly. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told  in  the  most 
common-place  language,  from  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  that  it  is  almost  a  virtue  on 
their  part  to  provide  that  the  definition 
of  what  the  offences  are  which  are  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  shall  altogether  depend  upon  the 
action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  in  the  remarks  he  made, 
did  not  go  through  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1882.  If  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  have  found  that  there  are  several 
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provisions  in  this  measure  which  are  not 
at  all  similar  to  those  in  the  Act  of  1882. 
He  says  that  offences  under  the  White- 
boy  Acts  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
preliminary  investigation.  Undoubtedly 
they  could ;  but  what  followed  ?  In  that 
case  the  persons  charged  with  an  offence 
were  not  sent  before  two  Besident  Ma- 
gistrates, but  were  to  be  charged  before 
a  jury.  There  are  some  other  examples. 
Take  the  case  of  conspiracy.  One  of  the 
sections  of  this  Bill  enables  a  preliminary 
investigation  to  take  place  in  a  case  of 
constructive  criminal  conspiracy.  Under 
that  Bill  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that 
what  is  perfectly  lawful  for  one  man  to  do 
would  become  unlawful  if  two  men  did 
it.  Under  this  Bill  such  an  unlawful 
act  is  subject  to  punishment,  but  before 
the  offence  fructifies  into  a  crime,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  can  put  the  Act  in  force 
in  order  to  discover  the  secret  minds  of 
the  two  men.  Having  tortured  them, 
and  compelled  their  wives  and  children 
to  criminate  them,  the  Government  can 
then  proceed  against  them  for  criminal 
conspiracy  before  two  Resident  Magis- 
trates. On  this  point,  I  have  another 
reason  why  the  word  '*  offence"  should 
not  be  retained  in  the  clause.  The  pre- 
liminary investigation  may  be  used  not 
only  agaiust  the  prisoner  charged  with 
the  offence,  but  also  against  a  witness. 
If  the  witness  happens  to  go  back  on 
what  he  may  have  previously  said,  it  is 
possible  for  the  prosecuting  counsel  to 
produce  his  depositions,  to  confront  the 
witness  with  them,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  in  cross-examination.  There  was 
one  occasion,  in  Cork,  before  Judge 
O'Brien,  when  a  man  was  absolutely 
convicted  upon  depositions  used  in  that 
way. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  that  will  not  be  the  fact. 
This  legislation  would  never  be  used  at 
any  time  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mb.  OHANOE  :  But  it  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination; 
and  I  defy  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  say  that  under  this  sec- 
tion, as  it  is  now  drawn,  a  statement 
made  by  a  witness  may  not  be  used 
against  such  witness  to  cross-examine 
him  in  order  to  show  that  he  is  going 
back  on  his  own  evidence.  I  say,  most 
respectfully,  that  I  do  not  care  one  straw 
what  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
may  be,  because  I  feel  that  their  in- 
tentions will  be  of  no  aocount  in  the 
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case  of  a  man  being  brought  up  and 
treated  to  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  I  could  give  plenty  of  reasons 
to  show  that  the  word  ''  offence  "  is  a 
most  improper  one  to  use  in  the  section. 
Agreement  to  demand  a  certain  abate- 
ment of  rent  would,  under  this  Bill,  be 
held  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy.  A 
landlord  could  go  up  to  Dublin  Castle 
with  certain  depositions  in  bis  pocket, 
and  he  would  produce  pretty  good  evi- 
dence that  there  must  have  been  some 
agreement  between  his  tenants  to  de- 
mand an  abatement  of  rent.  Thereupon 
the  Government  would  send  down  some 
gentleman  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  all  these  proceedings  may  be 
utilized  against  tenants  in  bankruptcy. 
I  am  told  that  a  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  settled  here.  I  distinctly 
deny  it;  and  whether  the  word  *' offence" 
is  inserted  in  the  clause  or  not,  I  am 
afraid  that  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  section  we  may  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  a  still  more  objectionable  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  E.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &o.)  :  I 
do  not  think  the  argument,  whether  a 
provision  of  this  nature  was  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  1882  or  not,  has  really  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  If  it  was 
an  error  to  insert  it  in  that  Act  that  is 
certainly  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
repeat  the  error  now.  The  point  seems 
to  me  to  be  that  you  are  giving  this 
power  of  inquisition  in  regard  to  all 
offences  under  the  Act.  This  measure 
applies  to  offences  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  The  Ist  sub- section  of  the  2nd 
clause  provides — 

''Any  person  who  shall  take  part  in  any 
criminal  conspiracy  to  compel  or  indace  any 

f>erson  or  persons  either  not  to  fulfil  his  or  their 
egal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  hire,  use,  or 
occupy  any  land,  or  not  to  deal  with,  work  for, 
or  hire  any  person  or  persons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  business,  or  occupation ;  or  to 
interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  law,'* 

may  be  precluded  in  any  district  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  have  thought 
proper  to  proclaim.  That  is  simply  a 
renewal  of  the  inquisition  in  a  most  for- 
midable form.  I  can  quite  understand 
putting  down  crime  where  something 
serious  has  been  done,  and  I  can  per- 
fectly imderstand  that  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  get  at  the  root  of  a  criminal 
conspiracy,  but  to  enact  the  power  of 
making  an  inquisition  into  matters  of 
this  kind  is  to  place  the  most  unlimited 
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powers  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Government. 

Sib  QEOEGE  CAMPBELL :  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  clause  1,  if  properly  used 
and  limited,  is  a  most  excellent  clause, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  see  it  confined  to 
proclaimed  districts.  I  believe  that  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  India  and  other  countries,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  law  of  all  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  law  in  Scotland 
and  India  is  not  applied  to  minor 
offences,  it  is  applied  to  major  offences 
only,  and  not  to  minor  offences.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  Goverument  will  im- 
pose some  reasonable  limitations  upon 
it,  and  will  be  prepared  to  specify  what 
the  offences  are  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  I  certainly  hope  the  principle 
will  be  adopted  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
major  offences  only. 

Me.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  We  have 
now  got  into  Committee  upon  the  Bill, 
and  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  be 
long  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  object 
of  the  measure.  The  Amendment  moved 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy)  raises  an  important  and  broad 
principle — one  which  has  been  discussed 
all  through  the  debate — namely,  whai 
are  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Bill. 
We  are  now  led  to  believe,  by  the  action 
of  the  Government,  that  the  putting 
down  of  and  dealing  with  crinie  is  not 
the  object  of  the  Bill,  but  that  it  is  some- 
thing totally  different ;  and  we  can  now 
see  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
view  of  firm  government  are  to  prevail 
in  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  much  more  learned  in 
the  law  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  have 
dealt  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  practical  view  of  the 
matter,  and  to  consider  what  will  probably 
be  the  action  of  the  Besident  Magistrates 
in  Ireland  when  they  have  such  powers 
as  this  clause  proposes  to  confer  on  them. 
It  has  been  stated  by  a  great  Statesman 
that  the  happiness  and  contentment  of 
the  people  will  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  does  upon  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  law  is 
enforced.  It  may  be  true,  and  I  believe 
it  is  true,  that  with  certain  modifications 
the  principle  of  this  clause  has  long 
been  the  law  of  Scotland;  but  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the 
Scotch  Law  Offipers  bad  chosen  to  abuse 


the  powers  intrusted  to  them  the  law 
would  soon  have  become  intolerable, 
and  the  people  of  Scotland  would  not 
have  submitted  to  it.  The  law  referred 
to,  in  Scotland,  however,  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  power  proposed  to  be 
given  by  this  clause.  I  have  said  that 
if  such  powers  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  Law  Officers  for  any  other 
purpose  than  detecting  major  offenceS| 
the  Scotch  people  would  not  tolerate 
them  for  a  single  hour ;  and  the  officer 
who  abused  the  power  would  be  sum- 
marily dismissed,  because  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  But  you  have  al- 
ways to  remember  that  you  are  dealing 
with  an  Irish  Bill ;  that  you  are  placing 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  hate  the 
Irish  people,  over  whom  the  people  have 
no  control,  and  who  would  abuse  the 
powers  intrusted  to  them  with  absolute 
impunity,  and  in  spite  of  the  people. 
On  that  ground  alone  the  Irish  Members 
are  justified  in  closely  scrutinizing  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Government, 
because — as  I  have  pointed  out — we 
have  to  deal  with  a  body  of  men  who 
are  hostile  to  the  Irish  people.  We 
know,  from  experience,  what  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  done 
under  this  Bill.  It  is  perfect  moonshine 
to  talk  to  us  about  such  provisions 
having  been  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1882.  I  believe  this  Bill  is  much  worse 
than  the  Act  of  1882,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  I  admit  that  the  Act  of  1882 
was  exceedingly  bad.  Indeed,  the  very 
men  who  passed  the  Act  of  1882  are,  I 
believe,  prepared  to  admit  now  that  it 
was  a  most  severe  and  improper  Act. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan,  the  other  day,  ho  states,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  principally  in- 
trusted with  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act,  that  it  was  always 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  confine 
its  operations  to  the  detection  of  crime, 
and  not  to  apply  it  to  political  organiza- 
tions. Nothing  can  be  more  intolerable 
and  degrading  than  the  provisions  of 
the  present  measure ;  and  yet  the  full 
power  of  the  measure  may  be  enforced 
in  very  trivial  cases  if  the  principle  be 
affirmed  by  leaving  in  the  word  *  *  offence," 
instead  of  substituting  '  *  crime.' '  There 
is  not  a  single  man  in  Ireland,  if  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  a  Conservative  in 
politics,  who  may  not  be  brought  up 
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under  thin  Bill  and  examined  as  to 
every  detail  of  his  private  life.  Can 
anybody  conceive  anything  more  odious 
or  more  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  English  law  ?  Let  me  give 
a  case  which  occurred  about  three  months 
ago.  In  the  County  of  Limerick  a  local 
bench  of  magistrates,  acting  on  their 
own  motion,  unquestionably  broke  the 
law,  and  going  far  beyond  their  powers, 
sent  persons  to  prison  illegally;  but 
they  were,  unfortunately,  too  poor  to 
resist  the  magistrates.  The  occurrence 
happened  at  a  place  called  Drumcolla, 
and  the  charge  was  that  a  meeting  had 
taken  place  at  a  private  house  which 
was  alleged  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
National  League,  and  witnesses  were 
examined  as  to  what  took  place  in  that 
private  house.  Those  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  National  League,  one  and 
all,  refused  to  give  information.  I  have 
carefully  inquired  into  the  case,  and  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  from  the  little 
knowledge  of  law  I  possess,  that  the 
magistrates  had  no  right  to  press  the 
matter  further.  It  occurred,  however, 
at  the  time  when  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
had  been  declared  to  be  illegal.  The 
men  who  were  summoned  declined  to 
give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  incriminate  themselves ;  but  the 
magistrates  committed  several  of  them 
to  gaol,  and  remanded  them  time  after 
time  because  they  refused  to  answer 
questions,  notwithstanding  that  their 
ground  of  refusal  was  the  fear  of  in- 
criminating themselves.  I  maintain 
that  in  the  course  they  took  the  magis- 
trates distinctly  broke  the  law  ;  but  the 
men  were  too  poor  to  proceed  against 
them.  If  this  Bill  becomes  law,  this 
power  will  be  exercised  all  over  Ireland. 
Any  policeman  may  go  and  swear  his 
belief  that  there  has  been  an  illegal 
meeting,  and  that  is  exactly  what  will 
occur  if  this  section  is  passed.  He  will 
go  to  the  nearest  magistrate  and  swear 
an  information.  In  regard  to  a  private 
meeting,  at  which  there  are  one  or  two 
priests  present,  you  may  have  them 
summoned  before  a  magistrate,  together 
with  all  the  other  people  who  were  pre- 
sent, and  everybody  knows  that,  what- 
ever criminal  Act  you  may  pass,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  get  an  Irishman,  in 
such  a  case,  to  give  you  any  information 
whatever.  Therefore,  you  are  placing 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Government  the 
power  of  putting  in  force  a  law  which 
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will  practically  suspend  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  because  nothing  will 
induce  these  men  to  give  evidence  upon 
the  sworn  information  of  some  police 
constable.  You  may  sweep  into  prison 
whole  bodies  of  men  whose  only  crime 
will  be  a  refusal,  as  a  point  of  honour, 
to  give  evidence.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  will  be  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  when  it  becomes  an  Act,  and  it  is 
the  way  in  which  it  will  be  used  if  it  is 
not  controlled  in  principle  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  '*  crime."  As  it  stands, 
it  may,  for  example,  be  used  for  impri- 
soning anj  number  of  men  for  no  otner 
reason  than  refusing  to  give  evidence, 
or  refusing  on  oath  to  retail  the  private 
conversation  which  may  have  taken 
place  around  the  dinner  table.  As  I 
have  said,  you  are  giving  the  Govern- 
ment a  power  tantamount  to  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  because  this 
operation  can  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  and  there  is  nothing  to  insure 
that  any  man  may  not  be  kept  in  prison 
for  an  indefinite  time.  Under  these  cir- 
cumctances,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
will  adopt  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
Unless  the  Government  are  very  desirous 
of  prolonging  the  discussion  on  this  Bill, 
I  do  not  quite  understand  why  they 
should  oppose  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  to 
leave  out  the  word  **  offence  "  and  in- 
sert "  crime."  I  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
to  say  that  that  Amendment  will  not 
change  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  If  so, 
why  does  he  exclude  it?  If  it  is  not 
clear  to  his  mind,  and  he  does  not  agree 
with  it,  why  should  he  insert  the  word 
''crime  "  in  line  11  of  the  same  clause ? 
In  line  1 1  the  words  are  not  ''  such 
offence,"  but  **  such  crime."  How  is  it 
that  that  which  is  an  offence  in  line  7 
becomes  crime  in  line  11  ?  Unless  there 
is  a  different  meaning,  how  is  it  that  the 
word  *'  offence  "  becomes  **  crime  "  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause?  Why 
should  it  not  be  described  as  ''such 
offence,"  if  the  Government  interpret 
the  word  '' offence"  to  have  the  same 
meaning  as  ** crime?"  If  both  words 
mean  the  same  thing,  what  are  we 
fighting  about  ?  Either  the  contention 
of  the  Government  is  absurd,  or  they 
are  trying  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
vote  two  different    things   within  the 
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limits  of  tho  same  clause.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  have  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
enable  me  to  interpret  legal  terms  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  presume  that  even  in  Ire- 
land, language  has  the  same  definite 
meaning  as  it  has  in  other  parts  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  if  you 
have  in  a  penal  clause  an  *'  offence  "  de- 
fined as  a  ''crime"  in  another  part  of 
it,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  object  to  use  the  same  de- 
scriptive words  four  lines  before  which 
they  use  four  lines  after.  There  may  be 
a  subtle  and  hidden  meaning  in  this 
definition;  and,  if  so,  the  Committee 
ought  to  know  what  it  is.  There  is  evi- 
dently a  distinction  of  meaning  in  the 
mind  of  the  right  bon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  more  cap- 
able of  discriminating  between  different 
words  than  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
he  qnite  understands  the  definition  he 
has  drawn.  I  myself  would  suggest  that 
the  word  ought  to  mean  crime,  and  crime 
of  a  felonious  character.  If  it  is  intended 
to  mean  something  else,  the  difference 
should  be  made  very  clear.  At  present 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  are 
trying  to  land  the  Committee  in  a  maze, 
and  unless  there  is  some  subtle  meaning 
which  has  not  yet  been  brought  out,  I 
hope  the  Government,  by  accepting  the 
Amendment,  will  prevent  the  Committee 
from  being  engaged  in  a  long  and  un- 
satisfactory discussion  upon  the  clause. 
Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUB:  The  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Brad- 
laugh),  who  has  just  sat  down,  has  spoken 
under  a  misapprehension.  The  Govern- 
ment are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the 
Bill  would  be  much  better  drafted  if  the 
word  "  offence  "  were  used  in  line  1 1  in- 
stead of  "crime."  But  we  do  not  admit 
that  there  is  any  distinction  to  be  drawn 
in  law  between  the  word  "  offence  "  and 
the  word  "crime."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  got  up  very  early  in 
the  discussion  and  talked  of  the  vital 
principle  which  is  here  raised,  and  said 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Gt)vernment 
to  declare  whether  they  meant  to  limit 
the  operation  of  the  section  to  what  he 
called  "  graver  crimes,"  or  not,  I,  in  the 
clearest  language  I  could  command,  said 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  the  section 
to  every  offence  that  is  punishable  under 


this  Bill.     Therefore,  I  deny  that  there 

is  any  obscurity  in  the  policy  which  the 

Government  have  enunciated. 

Sib    WILLIAM    HAECOURT:    I 

should  like  to  know  how  far  the  statement 

of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  goes.    The 

title  of  the  Bill  is,  that  it  is  a  Bill  to — 

"  Make  bettor  proyision  for  the  preyention 
and  puDishment  of  Crime  in  Ireland,  and  for 
other  purposes  relating  thereto." 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  object  of 
the  Bill  which  has  gone  forth  to  the 
country.  The  Committee  are  now  to 
understand,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  No. 

Sib  \yiLLIAM  HARCOURT :  The 
word  crime  is  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  of  better  drafting. 
The  country,  I  think,  will  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  better  drafting  of 
the  Bill.  The  Committee  are  really 
now  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bill. 
We  have  had  half-a-dozen  statements  of 
the  object  of  the  Bill.  We  see  now  what 
the  Bill  is  not.  It  is  not  a  Bill  for  the 
punishment  of  crime ;  it  is  a  Bill  for 
applying  penalties  by  Resident  Magis- 
trates to  new  offences  created  by  the  Bill. 
Our  first  Amendment  should  be  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill,  because  if  the  word 
*^  crime  "  is  to  disappear  everywhere  in 
the  Bill,  it  ought  to  disappear  in  the  Pre- 
amble. Now  that  the  Committee  have 
got  clearly  at  the  hand  of  the  Government, 
their  first  proceeding  ought  to  be  to  make 
the  title  of  the  Bill  correspond  with  its 
intentions.  They  ought  to  say  that  it  is 
a  Bill  for  summary  proceeding  by  men 
who  are  not  lawyers,  and  for  inflicting 
for  ever  on  the  whole  of  the  Irish  people 
penalties  for  certain  offences.  [  Cries  of 
**No,  no!"]  But  I  say  Yes;  because 
you  may  have  every  man  brought  up 
imder  this  clause,  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not.  It  applies  to  every  man  in  Ire- 
land. Every  landlord  who  does  not  get 
the  whole  of  his  rent  can  have  every  one 
of  his  tenants  brought  up  before  a  Resi- 
dent Magistrate,  who  may  be  a  half-pay 
captain,  and  require  the  whole  of  his 
previous  life  to  be  inquired  into.  We 
have  now  got  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Bill.  Something  has  been  said  about 
the  Scotch  Law ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J. 
P.  B.  Robertson)  how  many  instances 
he  has  known  person  ally  in  his  experience 
of  the  Scotch  Law,  of  a  power  of  this  kind 
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being  used  in  Scotland.  I  Lave  not  had 
muoh  experience  of  the  Scotch  Law;  but 
I  believe  that  if  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
were  necessary  in  Scotland,  it  would  be 
conducted  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who 
is  a  lawyer,  before  the  Sheriff,  who  is  a 
high  judicial  officer,  and  who  would  only 
allow  questions  to  be  put  according  to 
law.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
holding  an  inquiry  before  a  Resident 
Magistrate.  I  think  the  Committee 
ought  clearly  to  understand  the  position 
to  which  we  have  now  got.  We  have  got 
rid  of  crime  altogether  in  the  larger 
parts  of  the  Bill.  It  is  a  Bill  for  sum- 
marily proceeding  against  everybody 
who  is  suspected  of  knowing  something 
about  somebody  who  will  not  let,  hire, 
use,  or  occupy  any  land.  Of  course  the 
Committee  know  what  that  is  meant  for. 
That  is  the  real  thumbscrew.  It  used  to 
be  employed  in  Scotland.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Government  propose  to  re- 
introduce the  ancient  method  here ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  '^  boot"  which  is  to  be 
applied  by  the  landlords  to  all  the  tenants 
of  Ireland.  It  is  the  method  by  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  it  is  to  be  applied  by  all  the 
employers  of  labour  in  Ireland  to  persons 
who  do  not  come  strictly  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Trades  Union  Act.  Every- 
body who  may  be  suspected  of  having 
made  an  agreement  with  anybody  else, 
not  to  work  for,  or  hire,  or  purchase 
from  another  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
trade,  may  be  summoned  before  a  Resi- 
dent Magistate  and  examined.  There- 
fore, this  Bill  touches  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Ireland— not  the  criminal  popula- 
tion at  all,  but  people  in  their  social  rela- 
tions— who  may  do  anything  inconvenient 
to  the  landlord  class.  That  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Bill.  And  now  we  come 
to  the  fact  whether  this  exceptional  pre- 
liminary proceeding  is  to  be  confined  to 
crime,  and  we  are  told,  **  Oh,  dear!  not 
at  all."  It  is  to  apply  to  all  anti-land- 
lord offences.  Those  are  the  things  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  I  say  that  the 
English  people  never  would  have  en- 
dured such  a  proposal  as  that  for  a 
single  moment.  My  contention  is  that 
this  procedure  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  offences  for  which  a  man  could  be 
arrested  by  warrant,  and  not  to  a  case 
where  a  man  is  unwilling  to  continue  to 
farm  a  particular  piece  of  land  at  a  high 
rent.  The  preliminary  investigation 
ought  not  to  affect  minor  offences,  but 
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should  apply  to  crime  only.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  offences  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Criminal  Code,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  single  moment  in  Eng- 
land. 

Ma.  ANDERSON:  I  only  desire  to 
say  a  word  on  the  question  upon  a  point 
which  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
word  '*  crime  "  certainly  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  most  important  one  as  it  appears 
in  this  clause.  What  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  mention  is  that  the  power  which 
it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  sec- 
tion is  fldleged  to  exist  in  the  Scotch 
Law ;  and  some  hon.  Members  have  had 
circulated  among  them  documents  which 
profess  to  lay  down  what  the  Scotch  Law 
is.  I  have  one  from  the  Patriotic  Union, 
which  says,  among  other  things,  that 
this  particular  section,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bill,  are  taken  from  the  Scotch 
Law.  Now,  Sir,  the  learned  Counsel, 
who  appears  to  have  been  consulted  by 
the  Patriotic  Union,  appear  to  be  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Scotch 
Law  on  the  subject  really  is.  I  believe 
that  a  power  of  this  kind  has  not  been 
put  in  force  within  the  memory  of  any 
person  practicing  at  the  present  moment 
at  the  Scotch  Bar.  I  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald),  or  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson),  whether, 
in  his  professional  experience,  he  has 
ever  known  this  power  to  be  put  in 
force  with  regard  to  any  offences,  serious 
or  otherwise.  There  is  no  response.  I 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  subject,  both  by  research  and  by 
gathering  information  as  to  the  expe- 
rience of  Scotch  lawyers,  and  I  can  find 
no  instance  recorded  in  which  a  power  of 
this  kind  has  been  exercised  with  regard 
to  any  class  of  offence.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  our  Criminal  Procedure 
is  that  everything  should  be  public  and 
open ;  but  here  we  have  something 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  worse  than  what 
we  read  of  in  the  dark  ages.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  bad  as  any  inquisition.  I  have 
heard  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  late  Lord  Advocate  (Mr. 
J.  B.  Balfour)  that  an  impression  exists 
in  Scotland  that  there  is  such  a  law  ; 
but  it  is  only  an  impression ;  and  lawyers 
very  often  get  impressions  which  are  very 
mistaken  and  erroneous.  When  you 
are,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  introducing  into  the  Public 
Law  of  Ireland  a  subject  of  this  serious 
and  inquisitorial  character,  I  think  you 
require  something  more  definite  than 
the  mere  impression  of  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  even  so  eminent  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  late  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  sort  of  idea  that  the 
power  has  been  put  in  force  in  some 
cases  of  grave  importance  —  such  as 
treason,  murder,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  That  seems  to  be  the  idea ;  but 
the  opinion  is  unanimous  that,  in  regard 
to  minor  offences,  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  is  a  thing  entirely  unheard  of. 
Everybody  is  agreed  that  any  attempt 
by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  or  the  Sheriff 
to  put  such  a  power  in  force,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  orime  of  the  utmost  gravity, 
would  not  be  permitted.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  Committee  ought,  in  regard  to 
this  word  **  offence,"  to  test  the  question, 
and  let  it  be  understood  in  the  country 
what  the  proposal  means.  I  hope  it  will 
be  made  clear  and  distinct  that  it  is  not 
the  law  of  Scotland.  I  am  quite  sure 
of  this — that  if  you  were  now  to  attempt 
to  introduce  this  proposal  into  Scotland, 
and  to  give  the  Sheriff  or  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  the  power  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
every  political  agitation,  you  would  have 
the  same  diffculty  which  I  imagine  you 
will  have  in  Ireland.  You  would  not  be 
able  to  manage  the  people  of  Scotland, 
who  could  not  submit  to  it  for  a  moment. 
Therefore,  I  venture  to  urge  upon  the 
Committee  that  the  proposed  attempt 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  into  the 
Bill  a  principle  which  is  not  to  put  down 
crime,  but  to  place  it  in  the  power  of 
every  Besident  Magistrate,  assisted  by, 
I  presume,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  whose  name  is  used  in  the 
section  to  conduct  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation into  offences  of  a  trivial  character, 
is  a  power  which  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  any  Government. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  regard  this  Amendment 
as  a  test  Amendment  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  It  tests  the  meaning  of  the 
Bill,  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  the  sincerity  of  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  are  called  Liberal  Unionists 
on  this  subject.  I  think  the  speech  we 
have  just  heard  throws  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  whole  question.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
{Vi,  Anderson)  that  there  has  been  no 
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argument  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  Bill  of  the  Government  as  the  argu- 
ment that  this  clause  is  only  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  provision  which  exists  in  the 
Scotch  law.  Let  me  make  this  frank  con- 
fession to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — 
that  until  I  heard  his  speech  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  power  which 
is  used  almost  every  week  in  Scotland. 
The  intricacies  of  the  law  are  often 
trying  to  an  English  lawyer ;  but  they 
are  much  more  intricate  to  an  Irish 
layman  like  myself;  and  I  confess  that 
the  general  impression  among  Irishmen, 
and  even  among  Englishmen,  has  been 
that  whenever  a  grave  crime  was  com- 
mitted in  Scotland,  such  as  murder  or 
attempt  to  murder,  the  ordinary,  popular, 
and  usual  mode  of  procedure  was  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  this  kind 
to  begin  with.  I  now  find  that  I  have 
been  labouring  under  a  complete  de- 
lusion, and  that  this  power  has  never, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  been  em- 
ployed in  Scotland  at  all.  I  was  rather 
astonished  to  see  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr. 
J.  P.  B.  Bobertson)  sitting  quietly  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  while  one  of  the 
principal  proposals  of  the  Government 
for  the  support  of  the  Bill  was  being 
removed  without  any  attempt  to  defend 
it.  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell).  Because  a  par- 
ticular law  happens  to  be  good  for  Scot- 
land or  England  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  it  would  be  good  for  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  inquired  into. 
The  excellence  of  a  law  depends  largely 
upon  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
I  implore  the  Committee,  in  considering 
any  proposal  imder  this  or  any  other 
Bill,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  the  law,  whether  good 
or  bad,  in  England  or  Scotland,  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  public  opinion, 
while  in  Ireland  it  is  entirely  independent 
of  public  opinion.  I  will  not  go  into 
questions  of  controversy ;  but  there  is 
this  fundamental  distinction  between 
Irish  administration  and  English  and 
Scotch  administration — that  the  latter  is 
more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  the  people, 
whereas  in  Ireland  the  administrators 
of  the  law  are  not  only  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  people,  but  are  in  a  hostile  camp. 
I  want  to  bring  home,  as  clearly  as  I 
can  to  English  and  Scotch  Members,  how 
a  law  like  this  will  work  in  Ireland. 
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Let  me  take  one  point.     The  rlgbt  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  several 
times  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this 
extraordinary  law  is  only  to  come  into 
operation  in  districts  which  have  been 
proclaimed  by    the    Lord   Lieutenant. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly 
candid  in  his  statement.     He  is  under 
the  impression  that  this  is  really  an 
effective  and  honest  safeguard  against 
the  abuse  of  the  power.     Let  me  bring 
to  the  recollection  of  the  right    hon. 
Gentleman  a  fact  which  he  must  re- 
member if  I  only  jog  his  memory.     My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  was  imprisoned  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Coercion  Act  in   1881.     That 
exceptional  law  was  only  applicable  to  a 
district   which    had    been    proclaimed. 
We  all  thought  that  a  district  would  only 
be  proclaimed  when  there  existed  within 
it  a  large   and   widespread  amount  of 
crime,  which  would  render  it  liable  to 
disturbance.    But  what  happened  ?   The 
City  of  Dublin  was  proclaimed.     But  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  there  were  no  offences 
against  the  ordinary  law ;  no  agrarian 
crime  existed  ;  and,  although  there  was 
disturbance  going  on  in  several  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  there    was    none    in 
Dublin.    When  Mr.  Forster  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  Proclamation  he 
was  perfectly  candid  and  honest  in  his 
answer.  He  said,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
that  the  reason  for  proclaiming  the  City 
of  Dublin  was  that  the  speeches  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Dillon) — for  he  represented  Tip- 
perary then — were  delivered  mainly  in 
the  City  of  Dublin,  and  that  Dublin  had 
been  proclaimed  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  imprison  my  hon.  Friend,    I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  if  that 
fact  does  not  effectually  dispose  of  his 
idea  that  the  necessity  of  proclaiming 
a  district  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
wide-reaching  application  of  the  Bill? 
Many  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882.     I  am  not  going  to 
be  the  apologist  of  that  Act.     I  objected 
to  it  strongly,  and  I  opposed  its  adminis- 
tration   strongly    after    it    came    into 
operation.     Under  that  Act  there  were 
some  gross  and  terrible  cases  of  hardship 
and  injustice.     There  was  the  case  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  -for  West- 
meath,  now  Member  for  the  Harbour 
Division  of  Dublin  (Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington). 
My  hon.  Friend  was  put  in    gaol  for 
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having  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  intinudated  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  County  of  West- 
meath,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he 
was  elected  as  the  Bepresentative  of  the 
very  farmers  he  was  accused  of  having 
intimidated.    At  the  same  time,  I  wish 
to  declare  that  these  cases  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882   for 
political  purposes  and  against  political 
opponeots  were  isolated  cases,  and  they 
stand  out  in    bold  relief  against    the 
shameful  abuse  of  the  administration  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882  for  other  pur- 
poses.   We  have  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  that 
they  were  mainly  concerned  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  Act,  and  1  have  now 
given  you  the  testimony  of  an  opponent 
of   the    Act.     Lord    Spencer    and    Sir 
George  Trevelyan  are  perfectly  justified 
in  their  claim  that  the  Crimes  Act  was 
used    against    serious   crimes,  and  not 
against  political  offences.     But  we  found 
that  juries  were  unfairly  selected,  and 
that  verdicts  was  got  in   some    cases 
which  were  not  entitled  to  moral  con- 
sideration ;  but  our  opposition  to  them 
did  not  hurt  the  course  of  law  and  order. 
That,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  crimes  proceeded  against  under 
the  Crimes  Act  were  crimes  of  murder, 
attempt  to  commit  murder,  and  other 
g^rave  crimes.     Are  we  to  compare  the 
employment  of  the  Crimes  Act  against  a 
man  who  is  accused  of  murder  with  the 
provisions  cf  a  Bill  like  this,  which,  by 
the    confession   of   the  Government,  is 
intended  to  be  employed  against  political 
opponents  and  agrarian   combinations  ? 
[An  hon.  Member:  No.]     I  am  glad 
that  I  have  got   that  contradiction.    I 
think  it  was  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  West  Ham  (Mr.  Forrest 
Fulton)  who  said  "  No.'' 

Mr.  FORREST  FULTON  (West 
Ham,  N.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  en- 
tirely in  error ;  I  said  nothing. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  No ;  I  am 
told  it  was  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOE  INDIA.  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
(Chatham) :  No  ;  I  said  nothingi 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Courtney,  that  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  where  silence,  like  discretion,  is 
the  better  part  of  valour.  I  was  saying 
that  there  was  what  almost  amounts  to  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  that  the  Bill  is  to  be  used  against 
political  opponents.  If  the  Bill  is  in- 
tended to  be  directed  against  crime — 
such  serious  and  grave  crimes  as  murder 
and  attempt  to  murder — if  it  is  intended 
to  be  used  only  against  crime,  why  do 
not  the  (Government  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, and  insert  the  word  ''crime"? 
Why  do  they  stand  by  the  word 
<<  offence  ?  "  I  will  tell  the  Committee 
why.  It  is  because  it  has  a  wider 
and  broader  meaning  than  the  word 
"crime" — because  ** offence"  implies 
palitioal  action,  social  action,  individual 
action,  and  agrarian  action ;  and  all 
those  things  the  Government  mean 
to  arm  themselves  with  a  perfect 
armoury  of  weapons  to  put  down.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  this  will  work.  There 
are  two  parish  priests  at  present  in 
prison  in  Ireland — Father  Keller  and 
Father  Kyan — because  they  have  re- 
fused to  answer  certain  questions  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy.  Father  Keller  is 
in  prison  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Judge  of  a  Superior  Court  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  if  he  had  refused  to  put  him- 
self under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
monest Besident  Magistrate  he  can  be, 
when  this  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  put  in 
prison  by  a  man  who  belongs  to  the 
most  dastardly  class  who  ever  coerced, 
or  shamed,  or  disgraced  a  country.  See 
how  this  will  work.  The  5th  sub- 
section of  Clause  2  applies  the  Bill  to — 

**  Any  penon  who,  by  words  or  acts,  shall  in- 
cite, solicit,  encourage,  or  persuade  any  other 
person  to  commit  any  of  the  offences  herein- 
before mentioned/' 

If  I  write  an  article  in  a  newspaper  en- 
couraging the  tenants  of  the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde  to  ask  for  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  of  rent — a  much  smaller  re- 
duction than  the  Judges  of  the  Land 
Court  have  made,  for  there  has  been  a 
singular  revelation  within  the  last  few 
weeks  in  this  respect — namely,  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Land  Court  in  Ireland 
have  more  heavily  mulcted  the  landlords 
than  the  Plan  of  Campaign  sought  to 
do ;  but  if  I,  as  a  writer  in  a  newspaper, 
write  an  article  to  persuade  the  tenants 
to  ask  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of 
rent,  I  am  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
Section  2  of  the  Bill.  I  can  be  hauled 
before  one  of  these  Irish  Besident 
Magistrates,  and  if  I  refuse  to  give  evi- 
dence I  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  month 
after  month  for  1  i  or  18  months — just 
as   long    as   the  Besident    Magistrate 


thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  me  in  prison 
for  terrorizing  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  has  the  face  to  de- 
clare that  the  Bill  is  not  levelled  against 
the  combination  of  tenants  to  secure 
abatements  of  rent.  I  can  only  put  down 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement  to 
invincible  ignorance.  I  say  that  we  are 
now  testing  the  honafide%  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and 
not  even  among  our  most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations could  we  have  imagined  that, 
as  early  as  the  second  line  of  the  Bill, 
the  Government  would  have  exposed 
their  whole  hand,  and  shown  that  this 
Bill  is  a  great  network  and  machinery 
for  putting  down  all  political  combina- 
tion and  idl  social  and  agrarian  move- 
ments. 

Mb.  J.  B.  BALFOUB  (Clackmannan, 
&c.) :  As  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
appeals  have  repeatedly  been  made  as  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  I  desire,  as  a  Scotch 
lawyer,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  prac- 
tice there.  What  I  have  to  say,  how- 
ever, is  rather  of  a  negative  than  a  posi- 
tive character.  It  is  that,  although  I 
have  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law  in  Scotland,  I  do  not  re- 
collect of  any  case  in  which  the  power 
now  in  question  has  been  exercised — I 
mean,  of  course,  the  power  of  putting 
on  oath  and  examining  persons  with 
regard  to  a  crime  in  respect  of  which  no 
one  had  been  put  under  charge.  While 
in  the  text-books  it  is  stated  that  that 
power  exists — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  does  exist— the  Committee 
may  gather  some  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  of  Scotland  when  I  say  that  I  am 
unable  to  recall  any  instance  in  which, 
in  my  experience,  it  has  been  exercised. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  some  very  grave  and 
exceptional  case  it  might  not  be  right  to 
exercise  it;  but  to  make  it  a  normal  and 
ordinary  part  of  the  Criminal  Law  would 
be  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which 
that  law  is  now  generally  administered. 
I  may  add  that  if  it  were  proposed  to 
extend  or  apply  the  exercise  of  that 
power  to  the  case  of  what  may  be  called 
petty  offences,  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  such  a  thing  would  never  be  as- 
sented to  by  any  Lord  Advocate,  or  tole- 
rated in  Scotland  for  a  single  day.  If 
I  am  asked  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
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suoli  a  power  would  be  exercised,  I 
should  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  definite 
answer,  because  I  have  no  experience  of 
its  having  been  put  in  force;  but  I 
should  say  that  it  would  only  be  exer- 
cised subject  to  careful  precautions  and 
safeguards.  An  inquiry  on  oath  in  regard 
to  a  crime  with  which  no  one  was  charged 
would  only  be  held  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistrate  who  was  a  lawyer,  such  as 
the  Sheriff;  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  dis- 
allow the  examination  of  any  person  who 
was  not  a  competent  witness,  and  decline 
to  permit  any  questions  to  be  put  which 
would  not  be  competent  questions  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  I  cannot  imagine,  in  an 
investigation  of  this  kind,  that  there 
would  be  greater  latitude  of  inquiry 
than  would  be  permitted  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  witness  in  open  Court.  I 
may  add  that  there  are  various  provi- 
sions in  thi?  clause  which  strike  me  as 
open  to  grave  objection.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  any  details  just  now; 
but  one  appears  to  me  to  be  so  objection- 
able that  I  have  put  down  an  Amend- 
ment to  it.  [CVi>*  of  **  Order  !  "]  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  Amendment 
now ;  but  I  was  merely  going  to  indi- 
cate the  mode  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are  proposed  to  ba  carried  out. 
Further,  the  Bill  is  directed  against  many 
things  which  are  not  crimes  at  all.  At 
all  events,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  clear  that 
many  of  the  so-called  ''  offences"  speci- 
fied are  not  criminal  offences  accoiding 
to  the  law  of  Scotland.  As  an  example 
of  the  objectionable  proposals  of  the  Bill, 
I  may  mention  the  one  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  enact  that  the  usual  protec- 
tion which  exists  as  a  safeguard  for  a 
witness  shall  be  done  away  with,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  which  may  criminate  himself. 
As  I  have  said,  there  seem  to  me,  and  to 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  me 
the  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Asher),  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  struck  at  by  this  Bill  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Scotland,  would 
not  be  crimes  at  all.  I  am  not  going  to 
anticipate  the  discussion  upon  Clause  2 ; 
but  our  opinion  is  clear  that  many  of 
these  things  against  which  that  clause  is 
directed  would  not  be  even  offences  in 
Scotland.  Historically,  I  am  unable  to 
find  that  the  power  in  question  has  ever 
been  put  in  force  in  Scotland,  except  in 
the  case  of  crimes  of  a  grave  descrip- 
tion; at  all  events,  I  am  sure  that  it 
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would  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  pur- 
suing what  may  be  termed  a  fishing  in- 
quiry into  matters  of  the  character 
specified  in  Clause  2 — a  kind  of  inquiry 
which,  if  permitted,  might  involve  every 
person  in  a  whole  parish  or  country  side 
being  summoned  and  interrogated  on 
oath  in  regard  to  the  action  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours  in  regard  to  matters 
not  crimmal.  When  you  come  to  such 
charges  as  combination,  you  at  once  get 
into  a  maze  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  any  man  can  escape,  and  every 
man  may  be  examined  as  a  possible  wit- 
ness against  his  neighbour.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  Scotland  such  a  law  so 
administered  would  ever  be  tolerated.  I 
owe  an  apology  to  the  House  for  speak- 
ing somewhat  hypothetically  in  regard 
to  the  rules  of  Scotch  law  and  practice 
in  pursuing  inquiries  by  way  of  exami- 
nation on  oath  where  no  one  has  been 
put  under  charge;  but  my  justification 
must  be  that  I  am  without  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  power  in  question  having 
been  put  in  practice,  although  I  be- 
lieve that  the  power  does  technically 
exist. 

Dr.  COMMINS  (Roscommon,  S.): 
Having  heard  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity what  the  law  of  Scotland  is,  it  is 
quite  as  well  to  see  what  the  law  of 
England  is  in  regard  to  the  words 
"offence'*  and  **  crime"  introduced 
here.  They  appear  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  gross  ignorance  of  their  mean- 
ing. The  1st  sub- section  of  the  clause 
says — 

'*  Where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
believes  that  any  offence  to  which  this  section 
applies  has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  he  may  direct  a  resident  magistrate  to 
hold  an  inquiry  under  this  section,  and  there- 
upon such  resident  magistrate  may,  although 
no  person  may  be  charged  before  him  with  the 
commission  of  such  crime,  sit  at  a  police  court 
or  petty  sessional  court-house,  or  police  station, 
and  examine  on  oath  concerning  such  offence 
any  witness  appearing  before  him,  and  may 
take  the  deposition  of  such  witness ;  and,  if  ho 
see  cause,  may  bind  such  witness  by  recog- 
nizance to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the  next 
petty  sessions,  or  when  called  upon,  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  such  recog- 
nizances." 

Now,  there  is  a  well-known  ABC  book 
on  English  law — Blackstone — who  says 
of  the  acts  punishable  by  Criminal  Law, 
that  they  are  divided  into  two  catego- 
ries— crimes  and  offences;  that  cnmes 
are  indictable  offences  only,  whereas 
offences  in  a  broader  sense  include  everjr- 
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thing  not  indictable.  There  are  two 
technical  words  which,  in  a  work  by  one 
of  the  highest  Constitutional  writers  on 
the  law,  have  their  true  technical  mean- 
ing given  to  them.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Bichard  Webster)  argued  as  though 
the  two  words  are  synonymous,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  there  should  be  such  g^oss 
ignorance.    In  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  is 

Erobable  that  the  first  word  used  will  be 
eld  to  govern  all  the  rest  of  the  clause ; 
and,    therefore,    the    word    "crime," 
which  appears  in  the  section  later  on, 
will  most  likely  be  interpreted  to  mean 
an  *'  offence."    In  that  sense  it  may  be 
made    applicable    to    the    most  trivial 
matters ;  and  let  me  see  what  such  trivial 
offences  may  be.    There  is  "  conspiracy 
to  combine  "  to  induce  anybody  not  to 
fulfil    his  legal  obligations.    Whether 
that  is  a  crime  at  all  I  hardly  know.    It 
is  certainly  not  a  crime  under  the  Eng- 
lish law.    Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the 
offences  under  this  Bill.     Two  persons 
seen  speaking  in  the  street  may  be  sus- 
pected by  a  shopkeeper  or  a  landlord  of 
conspiring  to  put  the  Flan  of  Campaign 
in  force,  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  con- 
cerned, or  to  Boycott  the  shopkeeper. 
Por  this  offence,  of  trying  to  induce  any 
person  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
Act,  anyone  speaking  energetically  to  a 
friend  may  be  accused  of  contemplating 
Boycotting,  and  on  such  an  accusation 
may  be  subjected  to  a  preliminary  exa- 
mination.   The  result  must  be  that  it 
will  not  be  safe  for  two  persons  to  speak 
together  in  the  street.    If  they  are  seen 
to  do  BO  they  may  be  subjected  to  the 
proceedings  sanctioned  by  this  clause. 
This,  I  think,  shows  the  wide  scope  of 
the  Bill,  and  how  its  provisions  may  bo 
made  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  relations 
of  life.     It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
such  and  such  is  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill.    The  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Land  Act  were  set  at 
defiance  in  the  famous  case  of  '*  Adams  v. 
Dunseath."    A  law  must  be  interpreted 
according  to  its  words,  and  not  according 
to  the  intentions  of  its  promoters.  When 
this  Bill  is  passed  it  will  be  all  in  vain 
for  any  person  in  Ireland  to  say  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  that 
the  Bill  should  not  be  applied  to  minor 
offences,  but  to  indictable  offences.    We 


have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  in- 
tentions of  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen. 
The  word  "offence"  is  a  well-known 
word.  An  offence  is  anything  punish- 
able by  either  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  Act  must  be  applied  according  to  the 
rules  governing  the  administration  of 
law.  That  would  be  so  if  the  gentlemen 
who  have  to  apply  the  Act  were  learned 
in  the  law,  if  they  were  men  without 
prejudice,  if  they  did  not  now  form  a 
portion  of  the  very  class  who  are  in- 
tended to  be  armed  with  this  Act  as  a 
means  of  oppressing  another  class.  If 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  "offence"  is  only  to  mean  crime 
which  is  punishable  by  indictment,  they 
have  absolutely  no  alternative  but  to 
substitute  the  word  "crime"  for  the 
word  "  offence."  There  is  evidence  in 
every  line  of  the  Bill  of  a  covert  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
Bill  is  more  dangerous  than  it  pretends 
to  be.  There  is  a  dagger  under  the 
cloak.  I  ask  the  Government  to  remove 
this  impression  by  expunging  the  word 
"  offence,"  and  substituting  the  word 
which  will  give  effect  to  what  they  say 
is  their  intention. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  should  like  to 
submit  a  few  considerations  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith). 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows  a  good 
deal  about  newspapers  and  the  Law  of 
Libel.  Suppose  I  write  an  article  in  a 
newspaper,  and  that  article  is  declared, 
under  this  sub-section,  to  be  an  incite- 
ment to  crime.  The  Government  will 
then  be  entitled  to  examine  everybody 
in  the  newspaper  office,  down  to  the 
printer's  devil,  as  to  who  wrote  the 
article.  Of  course,  all  the  newspaper 
employ^  will  refuse  to  answer,  and  then 
you  will  practically  stop  the  issue  of  the 
newspaper  by  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
There  are  such  things  as  Smith's  book- 
stalls, through  which  this  article  in- 
citing to  crime  may  be  circulated.  Sup- 
pose this  Act  is  made  perpetual ;  that  a 
Liberal  Administration  come  into  Office 
with  their  views  as  to  how  the  Act  ought 
to  be  used;  that  they  summon  every- 
body supposed  to  bo  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  article,  and  examine 
them  as  to  whether  they  published  it  or 
not ;  that  they  get  admissions,  and  use 
those  admissions  afterwards  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  examination  before  two  Hesi- 
dent  Magistrates  —  you  may  have  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman's  business  dislocated.     Is  that  a 
reasonable  thin^  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) :  Is  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  aware  that 
there  are  none  of  Smith's  bookstalls  in 
Ireland  ?  They  belong  to  Charles  Eason 
and  Son. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  guilty  of  some 
grotesque  interruption.  I  put  it  to  the 
Government  that  it  is  the  liability  to  these 
acts  we  obj  ect  to.  They  may  say,  of  course, 
that  they  do  not  intend  it;  but  their 
intentions  are  nothing  to  us.  There  is  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  called  Colonel  King- 
Harman ;  we  sometimes  hear  of  him  in 
this  House.  He  meets  the  landlords  in 
the  Kildare  Street  Club.  If  a  landlord 
does  not  get  his  rent,  he  may  suggest 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) — or  to 
Colonel  King-Harman,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Irish  Government — 
that  it  is  desirable  to  hold  an  inquiry. 
The  magistrate  who  puts  the  questions 
is  the  judge  of  whether  they  are  relevant 
or  not.  He  may  ask  a  witness  if  his 
children  have  got  the  small-pox,  and  if 
he  declines  to  answer  he  may  be  sent  to 
prison  for  contempt  of  Court.  There  is 
no  restriction  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  de- 
scription upon  this  Bill  or  its  operation. 
The  man  who  administers  the  Act  is  the 
man  who  puts  it  into  force.  The  man 
who  orders  the  inquiry,  along  with  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  is  the 
judge  of  whether  the  case  which  is  in- 
quired into  is  a  crime  or  not.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  individual 
initiative  of  some  gentleman  connected 
with  the  landlord  Administration  of  Ire- 
land. The  Government  say — *^  You  had 
this  power  in  the  Crimes  Act."  I  say — 
'^  You  had  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if 
you  had,  it  is  one  thing  to  trust  a  land- 
lord Administration,  and  another  thing 
to  trust  a  Liberal  Administration.''  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  trust  the 
Liberal  Administration,  and  no  taunts 
thrown  from  the  Benches  opposite  will 
affect  our  movements.  If  we  are  be- 
tween two  millstones  we  are  hurt,  no 
matter  who  grinds  them.  The  point 
is  this  —  that  in  the  Crimes  Act  you 
had  nothing  of  this  description.  You 
may  have  had  inquiries  into  Boy- 
cotting and  assaults  on  bailiffs  and  cases 
of  that  kind;  but  there  was  nothing 
about  the  letting  of  farms  or  land,  or 
Whiteboy  offences.    We  are  told  there 
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was;  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance)  has 
shown  that  that  was  not  so.  The  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  seen  in  this  way — How 
did  you  apply  the  law  when  you  applied 
it  to  yourselves  ?  How  did  you  frame  the 
law  when  you  were  making  it  applicable 
to  the  Three  Kingdoms?  When  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill  was  before  the  Grand 
Committee  in  1883,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury,  then  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry 
James),  proposed  it  should  include  in« 
dictable  offences ;  but  Mr.  Cecil  Eaikes, 
the  Postmaster  General  in  Her  Majesty's 
present  Administration,  was  not  satisfied 
to  have  it  confined  to  indictable  offences, 
but  proposed  to  leave  out  the  words 
'indictable  offences,"  and  insert  '*  trea- 
son, treason  felony,  or  murder."  If 
that  was  good  Tory  doctrine  in  1883,  as 
applied  to  the  three  countries,  what  are 
we  to  say  now  ?  This  is  a  Bill  which 
may  be  used  by  a  Liberal  as  well  as  a 
Tory  Administration.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  think  themselves  perfectly  safe 
at  the  present  moment;  but  when  a 
Liberal  Government  comes  in,  I  shall 
enjoy  what  theologians  have  called 
morose  delectation  if  I  see  this  Act  put 
into  operation  against  the  Party  oppo- 
site, and  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Orange  Society  and  the  landlord  Party 
given  a  little  touch  of  the  things  to  which 
we  have  been  constantly  subjected.  And, 
mind  you,  that  is  the  mistake  you  are 
making.  You  are  legislating  for  all 
time.  You  think  you  are  going  to  last 
all  time,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  rather 
an  error,  to  put  it  extremely  mildly.  I 
put  it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Johnston)  who  interrupted  me  a  mo- 
ment ago,  and  who  blocked  the  Arms 
Bill  last  year,  because  he  thought  a 
Home  Rule  Government  was  coming 
into  power,  how  he  would  like,  under  a 
Liberal  Administration,  to  have  his 
house  in  Rathmines  invaded,  himself 
arrested  and  dragged  before  a  Petty 
Sessional  Court?  This  kind  of  thing 
may  be  done  if  it  is  suspected  that  a 
witness  is  not  going  to  attend  to  give 
evidence.  I  could  suspect  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Johnston)  was  not  going 
to  attend  the  Court,  have  him  sent  to 
prison,  and  kept  there  as  long  as  I  liked ; 
he  would  have  to  wait  my  time.  This 
was  how  matters  were  worked  by  men 
like  Plunkett  in  1 882.  I  think  the  Eng- 
lieh  people  would  be  fools  to  adopt  such 
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a  provision  aa  this.  What  is  the  effect 
of'this  provision  ?  If  I  were  a  Hesident 
Magistrate,  and  I  thought  certain  acts 
were  crimes,  I  could,  by  any  kind  of  false 


representation — by  sworn   information, 
for  instance — get  his  permission  to  hold 
an  inquiry.     Sworn  informations  need 
not  be  in  writing.     Is  that  so  or  not  ? 
[No  reply.]      At  any  rate,  there    are 
plenty  of  sworn  informations  which  are 
not  in    writing;    the    right    hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  will    not  deny  my 
statement.    Well,  I  could  come  to  him, 
possibly  when  he  has  left  the  Kildare 
Street  Club,  where  he  has  been  cogi- 
tating with  landlords  down  the  country, 
and  by  any  kind  of  false  representation 
get  his  permission  to  hold  an  inquiry, 
and,  of  course,  as  no  one  would  answer, 
the  entire  tenantry  could  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  contempt  of  Court.   You  say  you  are 
anxious  to  put  down  crime.    Very  well, 
take  care  that  you  get  the  means  of  put- 
ting down  crime.    If  this  clause  passes 
in  its  present  shape,  and  is  thus  appli- 
cable to  small  offences,  it  is  very  probable 
the  leaders  of  the  people  will  recommend 
the  people  not  to  answer  to  any  of  the 
summonses.    You  cannot  indict  a  na- 
tion.    Your  gaols  will  only  hold  5,000 
persons.      You    will    have    the  entire 
population  refusing  to  give  you  any  as- 
sistance. While  the  discovery  of  murder 
and  other  serious  crime  is  desirable,  you 
will,  by  the  way  in  which  you  use  this 
Bill  in  regard  to  petty  offences,  raise 
such  a  prejudice  that  the  people  will  re- 
fuse en  masse  to  come  to  Court,  and  take 
the  alternative  of  going  to  prison.  What 
we  ask  is  not  very  much.     We  ask  that 
this  provision  should  be  limited  in  its 
operation.   We  ask  that  men  should  not 
be  asked  abput  things  that  really  do  not 
concern  the  Qovernment.     We  ask  that 
petty  offences  should  be  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  A.ct.     We  ask  you 
to  confine  the  Act  to  serious  and  grave 
crime,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter, 
maiming,  and  the  like.    I  can  only  say 
of  this  clause  that  if  you  get  it  without 
such  limitation,  you  will  get  a  clause 
which  will  be  able  to  do  serious  mis- 
chief in  the  sense  of  creating  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disaffection,  without  enabling 
you  to  detect  and  punish  crime. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  In 
debating  this  question,  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  to  have  gone  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  clause  now  under  dis- 
cussion is  borrowed  from  the  law  of 


Scotland.  It  may  appear  very  presump- 
tuous in  an  Irishman  to  interfere  with 
Scotchmen  in  this  matter ;  but  I  venture 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  if  I  am  wrong 
I  can  be  corrected.  I  say  that  this  is 
not  the  law  of  Scotland  at  all.  The  law 
of  Scotland  is  different  to  this  in  several 
important  particulars.  It  is  worth  while 
inquiring  what  these  particulars  are. 
In  Scotland  you  must  have  before  you 
have  the  secret  inquiry — ^the  Star  Cham- 
ber inquiry,  which  is  proposed  by  this 
Bill— a  public  trial  before  the  Sheriff. 
That  is  a  most  important  provision. 
The  Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland,  on 
being  called  upon  by  any  private  per- 
son  

The  CHAIEMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  discussion  has  taken  a  very  wide 
range ;  but  it  is  out  of  Order  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  legal  procedure 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  CLANCY :  I  was  naturally  led 
to  suppose,  from  preceding  speeches, 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  explain 
that  the  power  given  by  this  clause  can- 
not be  exercised  in  Scotland.  I  hope 
some  other  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  showing  how  the  matter  really  stands. 
At  present  I  will  content  myself  by  de- 
liberately re-asserting  that  this  is  not  the 
law  of  Scotland  at  all.  Now,  a  remark 
was  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
to  which  attention  ought  to  be  drawn. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  a  safe- 
guard against  the  abuse  of  this  power 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
power  would  be  exercised  under  the 
supervision  of  Parliament.  Now,  if 
that  were  the  case,  there  might  be  some 
safeguard  and  some  protection  for  wit- 
nesses and  accused  persons  in  Ireland  ; 
there  might  be  some  chance  of  their 
being  treated  justly.  But  we  know  very 
well  what  will  take  place.  We  know 
well,  from  actual  experience,  that  when 
an  appeal  is  made  to  this  House  from 
the  authorities  in  Ireland  we  shall  be 
denied  a  hearing,  and  shall  bo  told  that 
this  is  no  place  for  reviewing  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Irish  tribunals.  This  power 
will  not  be  exercised  even  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Sometimes  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant may  be  a  person  quite  incom- 
petent to  understand  Acts  of  Parliament. 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  present  case 
— the  case  of  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry. Everyone  knows  that  he  is  some- 
thing very  like  a  nincompoop 
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The  chairman  :  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  respect  the  dignity 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  CLANCY :  I  will  withdraw  the 
expression  if  you  desire  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  say  that  everyone  knows  that 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  is  a  man 
of  such  meagre  intellect  that  he  is  not 
able  to  write  his  replies  to  the  addresses 
presented  to  him,  and  that  he  is  not 
able,  and  never  will  be  able,  to  under- 
stand an  Act  of  this  sort.    The  result 
will  be  that  the  persons  who  will  practi- 
cally investigate  these  charges,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  be  the  political  com- 
panions of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  the 
intimates  and  associates  of  the  landlords 
of  the  country ;   such  persons,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Parliamentary  Under  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  who  hae  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
worst  crime  that  can  be  committed  is 
to  cease  paying  rent.  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for   Ireland  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  has  already  suffered  by 
a  reduction    of    rent,  effected    in  the 
Land  Courts,  to  the  extent  of  50  per 
cent ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  when  he  receives  a  communication 
stating  that  a  combination  exists  against 
the  payment  of  rent  he  will  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  act  of  combination  as  an 
offence  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
and  he  will  be  backed  up  by  the  whole 
corps  of  Crown  solicitors  in  every  part 
of  Ireland,   most  of  whom  are  of  the 
landlord  class,  and  all  of  whom  have 
got  into  their  offices  by  back-stairs  in- 
trigues,  exercised    by  persons  of    the 
landlord  class.     The  result  will  be  that 
the  most    trivial  offences  will   be   re- 
garded as   crimes,  and   prosecuted   as 
such.     I  say  that  if  this  Act  were  exer- 
cised under  the  supervision  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  under  the  supervision  of   a 
competent  man  like  Lord  Spencer,  who 
had  intelligence  of  his  own  to  apply 
to  these  matters,  and  not  under  Vice- 
roys like    the   present    Tory  Viceroy, 
we  might  have  some  ground  to  expect 
that  there  would  be  no  abuse  of  these 
powers.     Exercised  as  these  powers  will 
be  by  landlord  understrappers  of   all 
sorts  and  degrees,  prejudiced  to  the  last 
against  any  combination  against  land- 
lords, these  powers  will  become  an  in- 
famous engine  of  tyranny,  and  as  such 
ought  to  be  resisted,  and  will  be  re- 
sisted.   No  man  in  Ireland  will  answer 
any  question  put  to  him  on  such  sub- 


jects; he  will  be  prepared  to  go  into  gaol 
and  stay  there  as  long  as  necessary 
rather  than  submit  to  ''Star  Chamber '' 
inquiries  directed  against  acts  which  are 
not  crimes,  and  conducted  by  agents  of 
the  Government  who  are  simply  par- 
tizans  of  the  landlord  class. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  Mr. 
Courtney,  I  think  it  is  agreed  on   all 
hands,  even  by  the  Government  who  are 
bringing  in  this  clause,  that  what  is 
proposed  is  a  very  severe  inquisition. 
At  the  end  of  the  clause  I  find  that  an 
offence  is  defined  to  be  a  misdemeanour. 
Everything,   therefore,  that  is  a  mis- 
demeanour can  be  brought  within  the 
Act,  which  I  maintain  is  a  very  severe 
course  of  proceeding,  and  one  quite  un- 
known to  the  English  law.     I  should 
like  to  put  a  few  questions  to  one  of  the 
Legal  Authorities  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment.    I  had  intended  to  put  them  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  but  I  see  he  is  not  in  his  place. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Gibson)  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  what  are  mis- 
demeanours ?    I  have  no  doubt  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  quite  capable 
of  explaining  the  law  of  Ireland ;  and, 
therefore,  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if 
he  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
on  this  subject.      Perhaps    I  may  be 
allowed  to  help  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  in  the  matter  by  suggesting  to 
him  a  few  cases,  and  asking  him  whe- 
ther they  are  misdemeanours,  and  whe- 
ther,   consequently,   they    come  under 
this  section  of  the  Bill  ?    Take,  for  ex- 
ample,  poaching.     It  may  be  argued 
that  poaching,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  a  misdemeanour.     My  own  belief  is 
that  some  cases  of  poaching  are  misde- 
meanours, and  others  are  not;   but   I 
should  like  a  little  information  upon  the 
point.     [^Lauphter.l    I  see  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr.  John- 
ston) smiles.     Now,  I  will  mention  one 
subject  upon  which  he  is  a  very  good 
authority — namely,    that    of    fisheries. 
[**0h!"]    Yes;  I  had  the  honour  of 
working  with  him  as  a  Colleague  upon 
the  Fishery  Commission,  and  I  must  say 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  able  Colleagues  I  ever  had.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  whether  he  considers 
salmon  poaching  in  any  case  a  misde- 
meanour;  and,  if  so,  are  not  a  large 
number  of  people  constantly  committing 
a  misdemeanour^  and  would  it  be  wise 
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to  apply  6uch  stringent  provisions  as 
these  in  such  a  matter  ?  Then  there  is 
the  case  of  cutting  sea- weed.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  ought  not  to  be  considered 
an  offence,  but  it  certainly  is  not  that 
class  of  offence  to  which  we  ought  to 
apply  this  very  severe  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. An  enormous  number  of  people, 
probably  200, 000  or  300, 000,  are  affected ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  cutting  of  sea- weed  is  to  be 
considered  a  misdemeanour?  If  so, 
will  this  clause  be  applied  to  the  enor- 
mous number  of  cases  of  contested  rights 
which  are  continually  occupying  the  Petty 
Sessional  Courts  in  the  coast  districts  of 
Ireland  ?  Again,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Irish  Law  Officers  whether  offences 
against  the  Excise  are  misdemeanours — 
whether  all  of  them,  or  some  of  them, 
are  misdemeanours?  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  distillation  of  whisky, 
without  a  proper  licence,  or  without 
the  intention  of  paying  duty,  is  to 
be  considered  a  misdemeanour?  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  strengthen 
tho  hands  of  the  Excise  to  that  extent ; 
I  mean  that  the  House  has  always,  as  a 
rule,  kept  the  police  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Courts  as  much  as  possible  free 
from  the  Excise  Office.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  Act  may  be  availed  of 
by  the  Excise  Authorities,  and  that  a 
very  great  evil  will  result  therefrom. 
The  offences  against  the  Excise  are  ex- 
tremely numerous.  No  doubt,  the  cases 
of  distillation  of  whisky  without  licence 
are  the  most  numerous ;  but  there  are 
many  other  offences  against  the  Excise, 
such  as  not  reporting  concerning  malt, 
and  the  other  articles  which  are  used  in 
distilleries.  These  offences  may  be  con- 
sidered misdemeanours.  It  is  as  well 
we  should  receive  some  information  upon 
the  point  from  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown.  There  are  other  cases  which  I 
know,  judging  from  my  Petty  Sessional 
experiences,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
I  wish  to  have  regard  to  all  offences 
that  come  before  Petty  Sessions,  and  I 
want  to  know  can  this  Act  be  applied  to 
them?  Because,  if  so,  you  are  insti- 
tuting an  enormous  machinery,  and  very 
severe  machinery,  for  dealing  with  the 
large  number  of  Petty  Sessional  offences. 
Let  us  take,  again,  offences  against  the 
Sunday  Closing  Act.  They  are  misde- 
meanours. It  may  be  wrong  to  sell 
whisky  or  beer  on  Sundays ;  but  I  do 
not  think  this  Act  ought  to  be  applied 


to  such  cases.  I  do  not  know  whether 
harvesting,  or  the  making  of  hay  on 
Sunday,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  Ireland. 
I  should  like  to  get  some  information  on 
that  point  from  the  Irish  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  ;  because,  if  that  is  a  misde- 
meanour, a  very  large  number  of  people 
will  be  affected.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  believe  is  a  misdemeanour  in 
Ireland.  I  believe  it  is  actually  a  mis- 
demeanour to  celebrate  Divine  Service 
in  Ireland  with  locked  doors.  I  have 
been  informed,  on  very  high  legal  autho- 
rity, that  this  is  considered  a  very  severe 
offence  in  Ireland.  It  was  constituted 
an  offence  under  some  old  Act — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  one  of  the  Whiteboy 
Acts,  but  I  do  know  it  has  never  been 
repealed.  It  is  necessary  we  should 
know  whether  this  Act  is  to  be  put  in 
force  against  such  breaches  of  the  law. 
These  are  a  very  few  instances  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  misdemeanours.  I 
could,  of  course,  cite  many  others.  For 
instance,  the  non-vaccination  of  a  child, 
the  many  offences  against  sanitary  law, 
such  even  as  the  non-whitewashing  of  a 
house  when  it  has  been  ordered.  These 
are  all  matters  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act.  There  are  cases  of  driving 
cattle  upon  other  people's  land.  These 
cases  are  continually  cropping  up  before 
Petty  Sessions.  I  wish  to  know  if  such 
cases  as  these  are  misdemeanours ;  be- 
cause, if  so,  you  are  putting  a  totally 
new  class  of  machinery  in  force  for  the 
offences  which  I  may  say  are  of  daily 
occurrence  in  Ireland.  There  are,  in 
fact,  an  enormous  number  of  misde- 
meanours. There  is  one,  and  a  very 
important  one.  We  ought  to  be  told 
whether  the  taking  or  cutting  of  turf 
under  any  circumstances  is  a  misde- 
meanour, because  that  will  affect  one- 
half  of  the  population.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  people  are  right  in  cutting  turf ; 
but  if  they  offend  in  this  direction,  there 
ought  to  be  a  civil  action  against  them. 
Certainly,  the  machinery  of  this  Act 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  force  in  such 
cases.  I  have  mentioned  about  one- 
half  or  two- thirds  of  the  classes  of  cases 
which  usually  come  before  Petty  Sessions 
in  Ireland,  and  I  desire  to  know  whether 
I  am  wrong  in  supposing  that  all 
these  oases,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  are 
misdemeanours  which  may  be  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  Bill  ?  If  I 
am  right  in  my  supposition,  surely  it  is 
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necessary  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown 
should  give  us  some  pledge  that  they 
will  so  amend  the  definition  of  the  word 
"  offence "  that  it  shall  not  include 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  cases  I  have 
enumerated. 

Mr.    FORREST    FULTON    (West 
Ham,  N.) :  It  appears  to  me  the  Com- 
mittee has  got  into  a  state  of  the  most 
inextricable    confusion    about    a    very 
simple  matter.    The  word  '^  offence"  is 
one  which  is  perfectly  well  understood 
by  lawyers.    The  word  *  *  offence,"  which 
we  are  now  discussing  in  line  2,  Clause  1, 
is  used  in  its  generic  sense — that  is  to 
say,  it  includes  offences  punishable  by 
indictment  and  offences  punishable  on 
summary  conviction,  and  in  this  sense 
the  word  ''offence  "  is  synonymous  with 
the  word  '* crime"  used  in  the  Preamble. 
In  Section  5  you  see  the  word  "  offence  " 
used  in  both  senses,  in  its  generic  sense 
and  in  its  specific  sense.    In  line  1 1  the 
word  *'  crime  "  appears.    That  is  clearly 
a  draftsman's  error.    If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
will  look  at  the  section  he  will  see  I 
am  right     He  will  see  that  the  word 
<'  crime  "  is  used  there  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  word  <<  offence  "  in  the  second  line 
of  the  paragraph.      Now,   it  must  be 
manifest  that  this  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  consider  such  an  Amendment  as  this. 
When  we  come  to  Sub-section  5  we  may 
well  consider  whether  the  offences  to 
which  the  section  is  to  apply  should 
be  limited  to  those  punishable  by  indict- 
ment only.    I  think  this  may  be  a  very 
important    subject    for  discussion,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  brought  up  now, 
but  when  Sub-section  5,  which  defines 
what  offences  shall  be  subjected  to  these 
inquisitorial  powers,  is  reached.  I  think, 
however,  the  Committee  will  see  that  the 
word  ''  offence  "  is  properly  used  in  the 
line  now  under  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  am  very  glad 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Forrest  Fulton),  who  has  risen  to  lend 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  Go- 
vernment, thinks  this  clause  requires 
amendment,  so  that  the  power  it  gives 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  misdemeanours. 

Mr.  FORREST  FULTON :  I  said  it 
might  very  well  be  the  subject  of  argu- 
ment, when  we  come  to  Sub-section  5, 
whether  that  should  be  so  or  not. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thinks  it 
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might  be  the  subject  of  argument,  I 
conclude  he  sees  some  argument  which 
might  be  used  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
sition.  He  thought  he  was  assisting  the 
Government  by  suggesting  it  might  be 
well  to  entertain  the  question  of  re- 
stricting the  operation  of  this  clause; 
but,    in  other  respects,   the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  whose  aid  is,  un- 
doubtedly, most  valuable,   is  flatly  in 
contradiction  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.   A.  J.  Balfour).    The    hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  commented  upon  the 
generic  and  specific  sense  of  the  word 
''  offence,"  and  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  the  word  ''crime  "  and  the 
word   ''offence."    Yes;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has 
expressly  declared  that  in  the  view  of 
the  Government  there  is  no  distinction. 
[Mr.  A.  J.    Balfour:    Hear,    hearll 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
see  that  he  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
wasted  his  pains,  because  he  has  estab- 
lished a  flat  contradiction  on  the  verbal 
point  between  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  himself.     Now,  we  have  been  de- 
bating this  Amendment  for  two    and 
a-half  hours.  We  often  hear  complaints 
of  the  time  that  is  occupied  in  tne  dis- 
cussions upon  this  Bill.     Who  is  the 
person  responsible  for    occupying  the 
time  ?    We  assert  that,  in  this  Amend- 
ment, we  have  a  most  important  object. 
To  us  it  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.     Is  that  the  case  with 
the  Government  ?    No  ;  for  the  Govern- 
ment say  there  is  no  difference  whatever 
between  crime  and  offence.    If  that  is 
the  case,  what  is  the  definition  of  ob- 
structive   debate?     The    de6nition    of 
obstructive  debate  is   that  we  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  in  arguing  for 
that  which  is  not  material.    It  is  not 
obstructive  debate  for  any  Gentleman  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  in  arguing 
for  that  which,  in  his  view,  is  material. 
That  is  the  exact  description  of   the 

Fosition  of  the  two  Parties  m  this  House, 
do  not  understand  why  the  Government 
do  not  at  once  accede  to  this  Amendment. 
It  is  an  important  Amendment,  in  our 
view ;  and  if,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Government,  crime  and  offence  are  the 
same  thing,  why  should  they  oppose  the 
g^eat  majority  of  the  lawyers  who  have 
spoken,  the  great  weight  of  legal  autho- 
rity, and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  House,  and  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
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Members,  in  a  matter  where  the  Go- 
vernment thought  there  was  no  important 
principle  at  stake  ?  I  must  say  I  think, 
in  such  a  matter  as  this,  the  Irish  Ee- 
presentatives  are  entitled  to  some  very 
small  and  infinitesimal  share  of  conside- 
ration. The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
says  it  would  be  better  drafting  if,  in  a 
subsequent  line — ^I  think  the  llth — we 
substituted  the  word  "  offence "  for 
'*  crime."  But  I  can  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  must  expect  that,  when  we 
come  to  the  11  th  line,  we  shall  make  the 
best  fight  in  our  power  for  the  retention 
of  the  word  **  crime."  We  are  not 
going,  under  the  pretext  of  better  draft- 
ing, to  part  with  the  word  **  crime," 
which  we  think  valuable,  in  order  to 
substitute  for  it  the  word  "offence.' 
If  crime  and  offence  are  equivalent, 
which  is  the  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  they  ought  at  once  to  accede 
to  the  Amendment.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  crime  and  offence  are  not  equiva- 
lent, then  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  in  the  framing  of  this  Bill, 
and  in  finding  a  title  for  it,  they  should 
describe  it  as  "a  Bill  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment— not  of  offences  in  Ireland — of 
crime  in  Ireland."  The  whole  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  clause— and  a 
very  weighty  argument  it  has  been  on 
many  points — is  derived  from  the  case 
of  Scotland.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  late  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland 
(Mr.  Asher)  has,  I  think,  declared  in 
this  House,  and  is  prepared  to  declare 
again,  that  he  has  never  known  that 
power  to  be  used.  My  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  late  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour)  has  also  declared 
that,  in  Scotland,  he  has  never  known 
that  power  to  be  used.  Another  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  speaking  from  a 
Bench  behind  me  (Mr.  Anderson),  has 
made  a  similar  declaration  in  still 
broader  terms.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J. 
P.  B.  Robertson)  has  been  distinctly 
challenged  on  the  question,  and  has 
not  replied;  he  has  sat  here  under 
the  most  pointed  challenge,  and  has 
not  replied.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  did  reply,  I  do  not  imagine 
he  would  be  able  to  overcome  such  a 
statement  as  has  been  made  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friends.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  the  effect  of 
the   various  declarations,  especially  of 


Scottish  lawyers,  on  this  matter,  there 
appeared  to  be  some  doubt  whether  in 
some  extreme  case,  on  some  very  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  at  some  very  in- 
definite period,  this  power  might  have 
been  used.  But  that  is  the  only  distinct 
glimpse  we  can  have  of  it  as  a  practical 
power.  It  is  plain  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  it  is  not  used,  and  that  if  it 
ever  were  used,  it  would  be  used  in  the 
case  of  very  heavy  and  serious  crime. 
Well,  now,  if  that  is  so,  what  is  the 
application  of  this  Scottish  argument  to 
the  case  before  us  ?  In  Scotland,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  is  not  an  instrument  of 
ordinary  application.  Is  it  the  purpose 
of  the  Government,  under  the  plea  of 
equal  legislation  which  you  profess,  to 
bring  this  power  into  the  Irish  law,  to 
place  it  in  the  same  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  law  of  Scotland  ?  No ; 
you  are  intending  to  use  it  for  totally 
different  purposes,  and  on  an  unlimited 
number  of  different  occasions.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  applied  by  persons  of  legal 
authority  and  education.  The  Govezn- 
ment  are  going  to  give  it  for  cases  where 
it  will  be  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  persons  not  having  legal 
authority  and  education.  But  what  is 
more  important  is  this — and  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  never  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  case  discussed  so  fully  as 
upon  this  occasion — the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  as  a  listener  is  this — that 
while  it  may  be  useful  and  wise  to 
retain  a  power  of  this  kind  in  the  system 
of  Scottish  jurisprudence,  it  is  a  power 
only  suited  to  countries  where  the  people 
are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  law, 
and  where  the  Administrative  Body  is 
not  alienated  and  estranged  from  the 
people.  The  question  is,  primd  faciei 
that  we  are  going  to  carry  it  into  a  coun- 
try«where,  from  our  mismanagement,  the 
people  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  law, 
and  where,  as  the  necessary  result  of  that 
unhappy  state  of  things,  the  Administra- 
tive Body  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
people.  Now,  that  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  you  are  going  to  take  this 
almost  obsolete  power  from  the  Scottish 
law,  and  carry  it  into  England— no,  not 
into  England ;  for  I  have  a  sufficiently 
good  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Eichard  Webster),  who 
now  occupies  the  Office  of  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney  General,  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  the  first  man  to  offer  a  stera 
and  stout  resistance  to  such  a  proposal— 
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but  in  Ireland,  and  you  are  going  to 
give  this  power  for  daily  use  by  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  no  legal 
knowledge  or  skill  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  besides  that,  you  are  going  to 
apply  this  power  to  a  set  of  cases  for  the 
use  of  which  it  has  never  been  dreamt  of, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  bring  in  the  word 
**  offence,"  which  in  your  unofficial,  un- 
judicial letter  ehiter  dictum  of  debate, 
may  be  said  to  be  synonymous  with 
**  crime,"  but  which  your  own  indepen- 
dent supporter  behind  you  has  told  you 
is  not  synonymous  with  crime.  As  the 
Bill  stands,  it  is  not  one  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  but  one  for  erecting  into 
crime  a  multitude  of  acts  which  are  not 
crimes  under  the  present  law.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Opposition  seriously  to 
struggle  to  restrict  the  effects  of  this 
clause,  and  all  the  powers  given  under  it, 
to  crimes  of  the  most  serious  character, 
and  to  erect  an  effectual  barrier  between 
any  plan  of  conspiracy,  I  may  say,  on 
the  Trefisury  Bench  to  extend  the  appli- 
cation of  this  power  beyond  serious 
crimes.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  has  told  us  that  there  are 
many  innocent  conspiracies ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  making  no  charge  against  the 
Government  in  saying  that  there  is  pro- 
bably a  conspiracy  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  on  this  subject  to  carry  by 
numbers  what  they  are  unable  to  justify 
by  argument.  In  my  opinion,  the  Go- 
vernment have  shown  no  adequate 
grounds  to  justify  their  refusal  to  accept 
this  Amendment,  and  the  discussion  upon 
it  has  now  occupied  two  and  a-half  or 

three  hours.    

The  solicitor  GENERAL  for 
SCOTLAND  (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson) 
(Bute) :  I  should  not  presume  to 
reply  to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  such 
eminence  and  authority  as  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  were 
it  not  that  he  threw  out  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  me.  That  challenge  was  accom- 
panied by  the  prediction  that  any  reply 
I  could  offer  would  be  of  the  utmost 
futility  and  inutility.  I  almost  fear  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  invited  my 
participation  in  the  debate  for  other 
purposes  than  that  I  may  make  a  solid 
contribution  to  this  discussion.  But  I 
will  answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
challenge.  The  question  which  is  im- 
mediately before  the  Committee  is, 
whether  there  should  be  any  distinction 
between  classes  of  offences  when  it  is 


proposed  to  confer  this  power  on  the 
Executive  in  Ireland.  I  say,  as  a  matter 
of  law,  the  authorities  in  Scotland  who 
represent  public  prosecutions  have  that 
power;  and,  what  is  more,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Clackmannan  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour), 
who,  after  much  persuasion,  was  induced 
to  rise  to  say  something  which  might 
sound  rather  Hke  a  contradiction  of  what 
I  have  said,  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
my  proposition  is  absolutely  accurate, 
and  that,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  this 
power  is  invested  in  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor. It  was  said,  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  present  proposal,  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  power  is  seldom  exercised. 
I  think  my  rieht  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Clackmannan  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  there  have  been 
instances,  within  living  memory,  in 
which  precognition  on  oath  has  been 
resorted  to  where  no  one  was  under 
charge ;  but  that  proceeding  has  been 
sparingly  used. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  What  is  your  authority  ? 
[CriM  of  **  Order  I"]  Will  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  give  us  his 
authority  ? 

Mr.  J.  P.  B.  ROBERTSON ;  I  am 
speaking  on  a  matter  requiring  great 
precision  of  statement,  and  I  am  adopting 
moderate  language  which  will  commend 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  opposite.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian,  in  discussing  this  Amendment, 
has  used  phraseology  which  is  eminently 
adapted,  not  to  elucidate,  but  to  confuse 
this  question.  He  has  persistently 
spoken  of  the  system,  and  has  asked 
whether  this  system  is  in  use.  What 
does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  by 
that  ?  Does  he  mean  the  system  of  the 
preliminary  private  examination  into 
facts  by  a  magistrate — [Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  :  Cer&inly  not.  J— I  beg  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon ;  but  I 
have  not  completed  my  proposition — 
backed  by  powers  of  imprisonment 
against  recalcitrant  witnesses,  and 
backed  by  the  power  of  putting  wit- 
nesses on  oath  when  that  is  necessary  ? 
That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  and  accurate 
description  of  the  system  embodied  in 
this  clause.  That  system,  I  assert,  is 
the  present  law  of  Scotland ;  but  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  guarded  statement  of 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr, 
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J.B.Balfour)  that  the  examination  upon 
oath  in  a  preliminaTj  inquiry  of  wit- 
nesses before  anyone  is  charged  is  an 
uncommon  occurrence ;  and  I  quite  ac- 
cept what  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said — namely,  that  he  has  not 
known  it  occur  in  practice — nor  have  I 
in  my  experience.  [_Oppo8iUon  cheers.'] 
But  I  think  hon.  and  right  hon.  G-entle- 
men  opposite  ought,  before  they  indulge 
in  such  exuberant  rejoicings,  to  con- 
descend to  notice  that  this  admits  that 
these  powers,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities  when 
required ;  and  if  they  have  not  been 
exercised,  it  is  merely  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Scotland  do  not  necessitate 
their  being  put  in  force.  They  have 
found  a  lodgpnent  in  the  Scottish  law,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  less 
settled  state  of  society,  and  they  were 
exercised  in  Scotland  when  the  require- 
ments of  society  compelled  it.  If  it  is 
necessary  now,  owing  to  the  require- 
ments of  Ireland,  to  put  such  powers  in 
force,  they  will  be  put  in  force,  and  if 
not,  they  will  not.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  and 
those  who  bavo  spoken  from  the  oppo- 
site Benches,  have  introduced  another 
confusion  into  their  statement  which 
completely  destroys  the  force  of  the 
arguments  they  have  used.  They  have 
said  that  the  power  of  examining  on  oath 
before  a  charge  is  made  against  an  indi-. 
vidual  has  never  been  used  except  In 
the  case  of  a  grave  charge,  iigain,  I 
accede  to  that ;  but  the  gis-avity  of  an 
offence  is  measured  by  Ui^anger  to  the 
community.  There^r^  limitation  to 
this  law  in  Scotlfl^,  except  what  the 
customs  of  Bocif^y  have  placed  round 
the  land;  the^e  is  no  distinction  of 
offences  to  wKich  this  power  may  be 
applied ;  the/liinitation  in  the  use  of  it 
is  merely  o^ing  to  our  happy  circum- 
stances. Mjy  proposition  is  not,  and 
never  has  bSen — the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knq^  it  as  well  as  anyone  else — 
that  tbi(g  is  a  daily  practice  in  the 
law  of/  Scotland.  I  never  said  so ; 
but  I  Jiave  said  that  the  main  scope 
and  features  of  the  system  are  settled 
in  th£  Constitutional  Law  of  Scotland. 
^y  fright  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
0PM>8ite  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour)  will  allow 
*fi  Jt,  in  not  very  ancient  memory,  there 
^4ve  been  cases  where  witnesses  have 
^^ien  examined  on  oath  where  there  was 
^  <%harge  made.    I  will  go  farther^  and 


say  that  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  done  that  himself.  Why  is 
it  witnesses  are  not  put  on  oath  at  pre-  ' 
liminary  inquiries  where  no  person  is 
charged,  and  that  the  power  of  impri- 
sonment is  not  resorted  to  ?  It  is  because 
the  community  is  willing  to  give  evi- 
dence. You  do  not  require  to  hold  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  and  to  put  on  oath 
people  who  are  prepared  to  speak  fairly 
and  frankly  the  truth  about  a  crime. 
The  question  is  not  whether  these  wea- 
pons are  in  daily  use  in  Scotland,  but 
whether  they  are  at  the  command  of  the 
State  if  the  exigencies  of  society  require 
them.  Before  closing  my  remarks,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  to  certain  words  which 
seem  to  me  to  most  admirably  describe 
the  state  of  things  which  calls  for  re- 
marks of  this  kind — 

"  As  impunity  for  crime  waa  the  great  curse 
and  plague  of  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment,  and  as  that  impunity 
depended  upon  the  difficulty  of  obtaininfi:  evi- 
dence, it  waa  proposed  to  put  any  person  who 
might  be  able  to  give  evidence  to  no  other  in- 
convenience than  might  result  from  rendering 
them  liable  to  be  examined  before  there  was  a 
defendant.  That  was  the  sole  distinction  be- 
tween the  existing  law  and  that  which  the  Qo- 
vernment  proposed.  He  thought  the  majority 
of  the  House  .would  consider,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  that  if  they  were  to  have  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  at  all,  it  was  not  an  unreason- 
alite  demand  to  make.  It  went  to  the  root  of 
the  mischief  with  which  they  were  dealing." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  they  seem  to  me  to 
justify  completely  what  is  proposed  now. 
No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  the 
constituencies,  if  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  impassioned  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  of  what  is 
already  well  known  in  England  to  be  the 
case  about  Scotland,  and  what  is  in  Scot- 
land perfectly  notorious.  The  purpose 
of  this  Bill  is  to  put  into  effect  means 
for  obtaining  information  for  the  detec- 
tion of  crime ;  and  if  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  precedent  of  Scotland,  as  I 
think  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  will 
commend  itself  to  what  is  not  the  least 
law-abiding,  and,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent portions  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions. 

Mr.  ASHER  (Elgin,  A:c. ):  Mr. 
Courtney,  I  think  the  Committee  is  now 
in  a  position  to  form  a  very  clear  opinion 
as  to  how  far  the  action  of  the  Qt>vern- 
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ment  is  justified  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
My  lion,  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Hobertson)  had  considerable  reluctance 
in  adding  his  contribution  to  this  debate ; 
and  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain,  from  what 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  said,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  in  the 
law  of  Scotland  for  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular Amendment.  I  understood  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  not  materially 
to  dissent  from  the  view  of  the  Scottish 
law  and  practice  which  has  been  stated 
from  this  side  of  the  House.  We  have 
never  disputed  that,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  Scotch  law,  a  power  does 
exist  to  examine  upon  oath  in  the  course 
of  a  preliminary  inquiry,  even  when  no 
one  is  under  charge ;  but  we  have 
asserted  that,  in  the  experience  of  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour)  and  myself,  as  Law  Officers  for 
Scotland,  we  did  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  the  power  had  been  exer- 
cised, and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
say  that  the  experience  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  are 
now  the  Law  Officers  for  Scotland,  has 
been  the  same.  I  was  anxious  to  hear 
what  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
J.  P.  B^  Robertson)  would  say  with  re- 
gard (o  the  law  of  Scotland  as  applicable 
to  this  particular  Amendment.  What 
is  the  Amendment  we  have  been  con- 
sidering for  the  past  few  hours  ?  It  is 
whether  this  power  of  preliminary  in- 
quiry, when  no  one  is  under  charge, 
is  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  crime 
only,  or  in  the  case  of  an  offence.  Now, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
substance  in  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place,  unless  a  crime  is  something 
different  to  an  offence,  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  Government  are  resist- 
ing this  Amendment  because  they  intend 
to  make  this  inquisitorial  power  appli- 
cable, not  merely  to  that  which  is  known 
to  the  law  as  a  crime,  but  also  to  that 
which  is  to  be  created  into  a  statutable 
offence  by  the  clauses  of  this  Bill.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  not  sug- 
gested either  that  it  is,  or  that  it  ever 
was,  the  law  of  Scotland— even  tJlie  letter 
of  the  law — that  inquisitorial  power  on 
oath  should  be  applicable  to  an)*  thing  but 
crime.  It  is  impossible,  in  consid ering  the 
Amendment,  not  to  have  in  view  what 
are  the  offences  created  by  this  Bill.  We 
say,  distinctly,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make   a   great   many  things   offences 
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under  this  Act  which  certainly,  in 
the  minds  of  Scotch  lawyers,  are  not 
crimes  at  all.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
that  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour),  in 
which  he  distinctly  stated  that,  after 
careful  consideration,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  things  would, 
under  this  Bill,  be  made  statutable 
offences  which  are  not  crimes  according 
to  that  law.  In  that  opinion  of  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  I  cordially  con- 
cur, and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  op- 
posite does  not  dissent  from  that  view. 
To  these  statutable  offences  you  are 
going  to  apply  this  inquisitorial  power. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  when  one  looks 
at  the  subject-matter  of  these  offences, 
and  sees  how  they  are  interwoven 
with  the  social  relations  of  the  people 
in  a  variety  of  ways— for  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  taking  of  land  or  a  house, 
or  the  employment  of  a  tradesman — one 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  give 
power  of  this  kind  in  such  cases  is 
nothing  but  to  set  up  a  Court  of  Inqui- 
sition from  which  no  man  is  safe.  I 
believe  that  there  is  not,  and  there  never 
was,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  power  of 
this  kind  applicable  to  that  which  is 
not  crime,  but  a  mere  statutable  offence 
of  the  nature  contemplated  in  this 
Bill.  It  seems  to  me  the  Committee 
niay  safely  assume,  by  the  admissions 
of  lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
that,  in  su  far  as  this  Amendment  is 
concerned,  the  argument  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  justifies  this  clause 
of  the  Bill — namely,  ito  analogy  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  has  no  weight  whatever; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Govern- 
ment's object  is  to  assimiUte  the  law  of 
Ireland  to  that  of  Scotland  with  refer- 
ence to  preliminary  inquiric»s,  this  power 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  any- 
thing but  crime,  and  the  Amendment 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr. 
J.  P.  B.  Bobertsan)  rose  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Gladstone),  to  disgrace  him  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  he  was  loudly 
cheered  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Tory 
Party  opposite,  and  I  began  to  think 
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that  perhaps  there  was  some  chnnce  of 
the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  beinj?  beaten 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland. 
But  of  all  the  speeches  wo  have  heard 
upon  this  Amendment,  the  worst  speech 
is  that  of  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land, and  I  will  explain  why  I  call  it 
the  worst  speech.  I  do  not  say  it 
was  not  oratorioally  clever ;  but  it  was 
not  straight,  and  I  will  prove  my  state- 
ment. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
was  wrong  in  his  arguments;  he  de- 
scribed what  the  law  would  be  in  Ire- 
land under  this  clause,  and  then  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  Oommittee  to 
believe  that  that  which  had  existed  in 
Scotland  was  identical  to  that  which  is 
about  to  be  enacted  for  Ireland.  During 
his  remarks  he  made  use  of  the  words 
''  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Scotland." 
That  was  a  bad  argument,  and  a  bad 
argument  involves  a  bad  speech.  By  a 
quibble  of  words  you  endeavour  to  de- 
ceive your  hearers,  and  support  an  argu- 
ment which  you  must  admit  was  not  a 
just  argument.  It  was  the  crime  in 
Scotland  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man laid  stress  upon.  That  is  begging 
the  whole  question .  The  argument  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  House 
is  founded  upon  the  word  *' offence," 
and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  speech 
was  not  quite  as  fair  as  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  a  Gentleman  holding  the 
high  position  in  this  House  of  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland.  Again,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Committee,  by  a  quotation 
m>m  a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone),  that  this  law,  which 
exists  in  Scotland  in  a  modiBed  form, 
was  some  time  since  put  into  force.  When 
he  was  challenged  from  these  Benches, 
he  did  not  give  a  single  example  of  this 
power  being  used  in  Scotland.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  statement  of  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  was  correct  or  incorrect  ? 
The  late  Lord  Advocate  stated  that  this 
law  was  never  put  into  force  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  rose 
to  show  that  it  was.  Can  he  show  that  ? 
I  ask,  is  it  fair  to  endeavour  by  a 
quibble  to  lead  the  Oommittee  to  believe 
that  what  is  now  proposed  for  Ireland  is 
identical  with  what  exists  in  Ireland 
when  that  is  not  so.    I  do  not  wish  to 


be  discourteous ;  but  I  think,  without 
being  so,  I  am  justified  in  saying  the 
speech  of  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  was 
not  a  straight  speech.  Who  is  to  put 
this  clause  of  the  Bill  or  of  the  Act,  if  it 
passes,  into  force  ?  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland.  Now,  who  is  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland?  He  sits 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench  there,  and 
under  this  Bill  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  his  belief.  We  have  had  some  be- 
liefs of  the  riffht  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. We  have  his  beliefs  about  four 
or  five  times  in  a  week.  Let  me  give 
some  examples  of  his  beliefs.  He  be- 
lieves, for  instance,  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  that 
the  County  of  Mayo  is  bordering  upon 
civil  war.  That  is  his  belief,  and  yet  it 
has  been  proved  conclusively  in  this 
House,  by  statistics  from  your  judi- 
cial authorities  in  Ireland,  that  Mayo 
is,  in  fact,  more  peaceful  than  any 
county  of  England.  Now,  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  right  lion,  and  learned 
Gentleman  of  the  Irish  Meraberd  ?  He 
has  expressed  it  in  this  House  upon 
several  occasions,  and  anyone  who  ex- 
amines the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  find  that  his 
belief  is  that  every  Irish  Member  should 
be  imprisoned.  Let  me  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  ask  who  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  is  ?  Is  he  an  independent 
Member  of  the  Government  ?  Has  he 
even  been  an  independent  Member  of 
the  Government?  Has  he  not  simply 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  Go- 
vernment night  by  night  ?  Is  he  not  as 
much  a  counsel  holding  a  brief  when  he 
sits  on  that  Bench,  as  he  is  when  he 
goes  into  Court  ?  And  yet  he  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  which  declares 
that  everything  in  Ireland  is  wrong ;  that 
every  act  done  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
is  an  offence,  meaning,  of  course,  a 
crime ;  that  nothing  in  Ireland  is  honest ; 
that  the  starving  peasantry  are  dis- 
honest when  they  cannot  pay  their  rent — 
yet  this  is  the  Gentleman  who  has  the 
power,  upon  his  belief,  based  upon  his 
instructions  from  the  Government,  to  put 
this  clause  into  effect  in  Ireland.  We 
can  form  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  class 
of  cases  and  evidence  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  Attorney  General 
that  he  ought  to  put  this  inquisitorial 
power  into  effect.     Now,  who  are  they 
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who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  Act  ?  The  Eesident  Magis- 
trates. Speaking,  the  other  day,  at  a 
meeting  in  the  country,  I  described  one 
of  the  Eesident  Magistrates  of  Ireland, 
who  happens  to  be  one 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  going  through 
the  clause  almost  word  by  word.  The 
Question  before  the  Committee  is,  whe- 
ther the  word  "crime"  or  the  word 
•*  offence  "  should  be  employed. 

Me.  MOLLOY  :  I  was  going  to  show 
that  the  Resident  Magistrates  are  totally 
unfit  to  exercise  the  legal  functions  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  this  Bill ;  but  I 
will  not  pursue  the  point.  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  that  at 
later  stages.  Now,  as  to  an  offence,  I 
will  deal  with  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland's  belief  of  what  is  an  offence. 
We  saw  an  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Forrest  Fulton)  rising  from  the 
opposite  Benches  with  an  anxious  desire 
to  support  the  Goyernment.  We  heard 
his  description  of  an  offence,  and  we 
have  received  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
some  very  vague  definition  of  an  offence. 
But  is  there,  in  this  Bill,  any  limitation 
to  the  word  offence  ?  Will  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  get  up  and  say 
there  is  any  limitation  of  any  sort  what- 
ever to  the  word  offence  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  Yes,  there  is ;  in  the 
final  section  of  this  clause. 

Me.  MOLLOY :  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  the  matter  fully. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Whiteboy  Acts 
are  to  be  included  in  this  Bill,  and  I  say 
distinctly,  and  I  challenge  contradiction, 
that  there  is  practically  no  limitation  to 
the  word  '^  offence."  It  means  nothing 
more  than  this — that  any  act  which  may 
be  disagreeable  to  the  Government,  or 
which  may  not  be  generally  approved  of 
by  the  Government,  becomes  under  this 
Bill  an  offence.  I  hope  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  who  was  so  quick 
to  rise  a  few  moments  ago,  will  explain 
this  point  when  he  rises  hereafter. 
''  Offence,"  practically,  has  no  limitation 
whatever,  and  the  passing  of  this  Act 
means  that  Parliament  will  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  not  even  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  and  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  of  Ireland,  to  hold 
inquisitorial  examination  s  into  every 
act,  private  or  otherwisCi  of  every  per- 
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son  in  Ireland.  Now,  that  is  the  real 
definition  of  the  word  ''  offence  "  as  used 
here,  and  I  challenge  denial  from  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  wideness  of  the  word 
^^ offence"  that  I  have  so  serious  and 
strong  objection  to  its  retention  here. 
I  and  my  hon.  Friends  are  bound  to  in- 
sist upon  this  Amendment,  and  to  do 
all  we  can  to  put  such  limitation  upon 
the  clause  as  will  compel  the  judicial 
authorities  in  Ireland  to  be  honest  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  to  be  conferred 
upon  them 

Mb.  D.  CRAWFORD  (Lanark,  N.E.): 
So  much  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Scotch  law  that  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  an  analogy  which  has  not  been 
pointed  out  as  yet.  From  the  time  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland  spoke  a  week  ago, 
and  from  the  time  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Scotch  law,  we  all  on  this 
side  of  the  House  have  been  distinctly 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  asserted 
and  alleged  that  this  power  of  exa- 
mining witnesses  upon  oath,  when  no 
charge  was  made  against  anybody,  is  a 
matter  of  common  practice  in  Scotch 
law.  That  is  the  point  which  we 
traverse.  That  is  the  point  which  I  un- 
derstand the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  to  contradict,  and  not  to 
question  whether  any  description  of  pre- 
liminary inquiry  such  as  prevails  in 
Scotland  is,  or  is  not,  a  good  thing  in 
itself.  Now,  I  think  it  is  established  on 
the  authority  of  my  legal  Friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  that  this  ptower  of 
examining  witnesses  upon  oath,  when 
no  person  is  to  be  under  charge,  has 
never  been  exercised  within  the  memory 
of  living  man.  We  have  that  on  the 
best  legal  authority  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  we  have  it  on  the  tardy  ad- 
mission of  the  hon.  and  learned  Soli- 
citor General  for  Scotland.  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  feature  in 
the  Scotch  system  is  an  obsolete  one, 
and  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
not  pointed  out  a  true  analogy  to  the 
present  proposal  in  the  Scotch  Criminal 
Law.  Now,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
point  to  one.  Under  the  Scotch  law 
the  offences  of  arson,  rape,  and  robbery 
are  still  capital  offences,  unless  the  law 
has  been  changed  recently.     I   hare 
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taken  part  in  many  criminal  oases,  and 
my  recollection  is  that  these  are  still 
capital  offences,  and  that  the  Judge  has 
no  alternative  but  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  upon  the  prisoner,  unless  the 
Lord  Advocate,  or  the  Advocate  Deputy 
who  is  prosecuting,  stays  the  application 
of  the  law.  I  ask  whether  hon»  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  ready  to  apply  that 
law  to  Ireland  or  to  England  ?  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  would  he  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Bill  if  it  were  to  make  a 
great  variety  of  offences  punishable  by 
the  penalty  of  death.  But  I  hardly 
think  the  Government  will  be  bold 
enough  to  make  such  a  proposal.  As 
enough  has  been  said  upon  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee further  than  to  say  that  I  have 
submitted  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
true  analogy,  and  that  it  is  an  unfair 
and  misleading  argument  to  urge  that 
an  obsolete  Scotch  law  may  be  applied 
in  Ireland. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  157; 
Noes  120:  Majority  37.— (Div.  List, 
No.  100.) 

De.  OOMMINS  (Eoscommon,  S.) :  I 
propose  to  insert  in  line  7,  after  the 
worn  "committed,"  the  words  "after 
the  passing  of  this  Act."  The  wording 
of  the  clause  is — 

''Where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
believes  that  any  offence  to  which  this  section 
appHes  has  been  committed.  ..." 

The  object  of  my  Amendment  is  very 
clear ;  because,  as  the  clause  stands  at 
present,  it  will  be  quite  open  to  magis- 
trates to  open  inquiry  into  offences  com- 
mitted years  ago.  The  result  of  that  will 
be  that  you  will  induce  probably  an 
amount  of  false  swearing  in  connection 
with  crimes  that  were  unable  to  be  proved 
at  the  time ;  it  will  also  give  an  amount  of 
insecurity  to  society  that  will  be  perfectly 
intolerable,  besides  giving  a  fresh  start 
to  the  manufacture  of  spurious  offences 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  honest 
men.  In  a  subsequent  section  that  error 
seems  to  be  avoided;  for  instance,  it 
provides  that  summary  jurisdiction  shall 
apply  only  to  a  person  who  shall  commit 
the  offence  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
The  present  section,  however,  says  no- 
thing as  to  when  the  offence,  about 
whidi  inquiry  is  made,  shall  have  been 
committed.  If  the  Government  mean 
to  leave  it  open  to  institute  inquiries 

YOL.  COGXiy.     [thibd  sbbibs.] 


into  offences  committed  last  year,  four 
y^ars,  or  seven  years  ago,  then,  of 
course,  they  will  oppose  my  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  if  not,  then  I  can  conceive 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  accepted. 
It  interferes  in  no  way  with  the  clause, 
either  in  respect  of  grammar  or  sense, 
and  cannot,  in  any  way,  impair  the 
legal  meaning  of  the  Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
7,  after  "  committed  "  insert  "  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act." — {Dr.  Commms.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENEEAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  :  Our  inten- 
tion is  that  the  provision  should  apply 
to  offences  although  they  may  have 
been  committed  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HBALY  :  Now  we  have 
it  out — retrospective  legislation. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  any  Government  that  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  clause 
of  this  kind,  having  regard  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  would  be  nothing 
less  than  culpable.  The  clause  creates 
no  new  principle  whatever ;  its  object  is 
to  procure  that  evidence  which  in  most 
other  countries  can  be  procured  with 
considerable  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  crime.  We  are  all  aware  that 
in  Ireland  there  have  been  some  very 
serious  crimes  —  some  very  dreadful 
crimes  —  committed  in  the  last  few 
months,  which  remain  undetected,  and 
in  order  that  they  may,  if  possible, 
not  escape  detection,  the  Government 
bring  in  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Roscommon  (Dr.  Oommins) 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
a  subsequent  clause  the  drafting  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  different,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  Bill  provides  there  for  a  dif- 
ferent procedure,  and  it  is  reasonable 
and  proper  that  drafting  should  corre- 
spond. But  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  detection  and  of  crimes 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Offences. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  Which  are  crimes — 
[Crteaof  "  Offences!"  and  "Look  at  the 
Bill !  "1 — these  crimes 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Offences,  offences  • 

Thb  chairman  :  I  must  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  to  cease  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  To  detect  these 
crimes   it   is   necessary  that   the  Bill 

P  IFirst  Night.'] 
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should  be  retrospective,  and  for  that 
there  is  abundant  precedent.  In  the  Act 
of  1870  there  was  a  similar  provision, 
and  also  in  the  Act  of  1882,  both  being 
retrospective ;  and  I  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  if  the  clause  in  the  latter  Act 
had  not  been  of  a  retrospective  cha- 
racter the  murderers  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  would  not  have  been  discovered. 
In  1883  an  Act  was  carried  almost  un- 
animously which  dealt  with  dynamite 
explosions,  and  that  also  was  retrospec- 
tive. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to 
make  this  clause  retrospective,  and  I 
am  glad  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bouth  Boscommon  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact.  It  is  said  that  it  is  retro- 
spective with  regard  to  those  offences 
which  are  made  crimes  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Bill.     [Laughter,^ 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEXLY  :  You  said  there 
were  no  new  ones. 

Dr.  OOMMINS  :  You  have  let  it  out 
unawares.  [Cheers.'] 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  very 
much  confused  in  their  ideas.  If  there 
be  any  new  offences  created  under  this 
Bill,  and  I  deny  that  there  are— [/auyA- 
ter,  and  **  No,  no ! "] — these  cannot  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  retrospective  cha- 
racter of  the  clause.  That  cheer  of  hon. 
Members  was,  therefore,  premature,  and 
if  they  had  listened  for  a  moment  they 
would  have  seen  the  folly  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  am  sure  that 
the  Committee  is  delighted  with  the 
ingenuousness  and  candour  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  reply.  We  have  been 
all  the  evening  on  the  question  of  the 
difference  between  offence  and  crime, 
and  the  Government  have  adhered  to 
the  word  *'  offence,"  but  as  soon  as  we 
propose  this  Amendment  we  get  the 
word  crime  over  and  over  again,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  murders  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.  We  have  it  here  that 
the  Government  intends  to  do  what  the 
law  of  England  has  always  looked  upon 
with  abhorrence — to  go  into  stale  trea- 
sons. It  is  the  Plan  of  Campaign  which 
sticks  in  the  throats  of  the  Government. 
Wo  know  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  his  famous  opinion  on  the  Plan  of 
Campaign ;  we  know  he  said  there  was 
a  way  in  which  it  could  be  dealt  with ; 
we  know  that  he  instructed  his  police  to 
seize  the  money ;  we  know  that  he  put 
our  hon.  Friends  on  trial,  and  that  he 


did  not  got  the  money  because  he  did 
not  know  where  it  was ;  but  now  he  is 
going  into  matters  which  occupied  his 
attention  last  November  and  December, 
and  thinks  to  have  every  one  up  at  the 
beck  of  men  like  King-Harman  and 
Tottenham.  ICries  of  **  Order!"]  I 
am  not  speaking  of  them  in  the  capacity 
of  Members  of  this  House. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
men are  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  present  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
must  speak  in  accordance  with  Parlia- 
mentary usage. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there  are 
such  landlords  in    Ireland    as    King- 
Harman  and  Tottenham,  and  I  say  that 
I  have  a  right  to  refer  to  them  typically. 
We  now  know  what  the  Government 
mean.     We  have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
learnt  that  the  Act  is  to  be  retrospec- 
tive ;  and  we  know  that  the  Government 
have  refused  to  define  the  crimes  which 
can  be  committed  under  the  Act.    The 
hon.  Member  for  North   Antrim   (Sir 
Charles  Lewis)  will  perhaps  be    sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  Bill  deals  with 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  that  even 
election  proceedings  can  be  gone  into. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  ask  what  is 
more  monstrous  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pretend  that  the  Act  creates 
no  now  crimes,  and  that  any  matter  may 
be  gone  into  which  has  occurred  during 
the  last  20  years.     I  ask  if  there  is  to 
be  any  limit  at  all.     Even  Mr.  Forster 
put  a  limit  into  his  Bill.    In  connection 
with  murder,  manslaughter,  or  moon- 
lighting, no  possible  complaint  against 
the  drafting  of  the  Bill  can  be  made. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  speaks  of 
new  offences,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  result  of  the  Bill  will  be  that  from 
the  day  it  becomes  law,  if  it  ever  does, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  evidence  of 
any  crime,  however  hideous  and  abomin- 
able it  may  be.     The  word  will    be 
passed.     ['*  Hear,  hear !  "]    I  am  glad 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says  **  Hear,  hear," 
because  it  shows  that  we  can  pass  the 
word.     Y*ou  propose  to  smash  up  the 
National  League,  but  perhaps  even  from 
the  prison  cell  will  issue  the  voice  of  in- 
timidation— the  voice  of  the  suppressed 
National  League  which  you  have  tried 
to  stifle  by  this  Bill — and  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  yoa  will  not 
get   a  single  man    to   come    forward! 
[*<Hear,  hear!"!    The  hon.   Baronet 
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opposite  cheers  that  statement.  That 
too  shows  the  forces  you  are  playing 
with,  and  I  tell  the  Government  that  by 
this  clause  which  they  think  is  so 
innocuous  they  are  putting  their  hand 
into  a  hornets'  nest,  and  they  will  be 
stung  before  they  get  it  out.  Now,  I 
put  this  to  any  sensible  man,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Harman),  a  man  whom  we  know  to 
have  ULO  prejudices  against  Nationalists. 
I  put  it  to  him  as  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
ment,  whether  or  not  it  is  their  object  by 
the  machinery  of  this  clause  to  put  down 
crime.  We  may  quarrel  with  the 
clause,  but  it  is  our  interest  as  much  as 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  Government  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  terrible  crimes  which 
nave  occurred  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  our  interest  to  put  down  and 
to  detect  crimes,  not  only  because  of 
their  moral  guilt,  but  because  we  are 
aware  of  the  immense  prejudice  which 
they  raise ;  but  is  it  not  the  interest  of 
the  Government  not  to  prejudice  the 
entire  population  of  Ireland  against  the 
Bill,  who  will  know  that  it  is  directed 
not  against  crimes,  but  against  offences 
political  and  agrarian  ?  I  think  the  Go- 
vernment have  begun  very  badly.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  by  certain  odds  they 
may  push  forward  the  Bill ;  but  I  say  it 
is  a  serious  thing  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
five-sixths  of  the  Irish  Eepresentatives 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  to  give  no  recognition  to  the 
arguments  which  we  put  forward.  Are 
we  to  get  no  concession  from  the  Go- 
vernment ?  We  have  had  none  as  yet, 
but  I  hope  the  Government  will  see 
their  way  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  representatives  of  re- 
actionary landlords  with  regard  to  the 
retrospective  portion  of  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Sir  Eichard  Webster)  is 
the  representative  of  the  landlords,  and 
although  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
his  abilities,  to  his  opinion  on  a  political 
matter  I  would  not  attach  a  feather's 
weight,  because  he  is  simply  the  land- 
lords' mouthpiece.  This  result  of  going 
retrospectively  into  this  matter  will  be 
that  you  will  have  Ireland  a  seething 
sea  of  discontent  and  disorder.  You 
will  probably  order  inquiry  under  this 
clauBe  into  the  Plan  of  Campaign;  a 
witness  will  refuse  to  give  evidence,  and 


like  the  first  policeman  who  resigned 
the  other  day,  he  will  be  followed  by 
many  more.  The  first  imprisonment 
under  this  Act  will  be  the  keynote  of 
this  state  of  things:  I  warn  the  Go- 
vernment to  walk  with  circumspection, 
and  if  they  wish  to  make  practical  use 
of  the  measure  let  them  begin  well. 
They  have  not  begun  well.  They  pro- 
pose to  go  into  stfide  matters.  Let  them. 
by  all  means  go  into  murders  and  cases 
of  manslaughter,  maiming,  and  serious 
offences  of  that  character ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  offences  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  admitted  will 
be  created,  I  would  warn  them  to  take 
another  course,  because  I  should  not 
have  the  smallest  hesitation  in  getting 
up  on  the  first  available  platform  and 
seeking  the  first  available  plank  bed  by 
telling  my  countrymen  to  refuse  to 
attend  these  summonses. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HAEEINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  I  must  confess,  after  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  as  to  the  serious  crimes  which 
he  said  had  been  committed  in  Ireland, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  most 
unfortunate  that  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) 
should  have  been  absent  from  the  House 
before  this  Bill  was  brought  in.  We 
had  a  statement  from  him  a  short  time 
before  he  resigned  his  Office — he  said 
to  his  constituents  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was 
then  responsible  for  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  who  was  able  to  say  this 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  has  been  stowed 
away  by  the  Government.  But  what 
are  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be  obviated 
by  this  Bill  ?  Does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman think  seriously  that  by  going 
back  on  offences  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Ireland— petty  offences,  for 
he  asks  powers  with  regard  to  these  as 
well  as  serious  offences — he  will  be  con- 
tributing anything  to  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  he  will  disturb  even 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and 
make  it  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  ?  I  was  astonished  at  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  justice  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  retrospective  character 
of  the  Act  of  1882.    This  has  been  the 
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statement  over  and  over  again ;  but  the 
very  contrary  is  the  fact.    All  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  murder  were  known 
to  the  authorities  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  Act  passed  through  the  House,  and 
long  beiore  inquiry  was  held.    Every- 
thing which  the  provision  in  the  Act 
could  bring  to  light  was  already  known. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  this  clause  cannot  be  retrospective 
with  regard   to  new  offences.     J3ut  I 
think  he  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  made 
punishable  that  men  should  refuse  to 
give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  he 
might   incriminate  himself.     I   regret 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  is  not  in  his 
place ;  but  he  has  stated  to  the  House 
that  in  regard  to  new  offences  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  not  retrospective. 
I  would  have  liked  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  3rd  sub-section,  which  says  that 
a  witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  excused  from  answering 
any  question  on  the  ground  that  the 
answer  thereto  may  criminate,  or  tend 
to   criminate,   himself;   but   tfiat   any 
statement  made  by  any  person  in  an- 
swer to  any  question  put  to  him  on  any 
examination  under  this  section  shall  not, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  or 
other  criminal  proceeding  for  perjury,  be 
admissible  in  evidence  against  him  in 
any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal.    But 
the  words  ''in  any  proceeding  against 
him  for  perjunr"  announce  that  exami- 
nation may  taxe  place  with  regard  to 
offences  committed  before  the  Act,  and 
that  his  answer  may  be  given  as  evidence 
against  him,  and  he  may  be  punished 
even  if  it  tend  to  criminate  him.    There 
would  be  no  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  a  clause  of  this  kind  if  we  had  a  rea- 
sonable limitation ;  but  if  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  go  back  on 
petty  offences  that  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in    Ireland    and    drag    private 
citizens  before  them  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry,  we  are  entitled  to  oppose  it  in 
every  way.    I  repeat,  for  my  part,  Uiat 
if  there  were  a  reasonable  limitation,  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  object  to  the 
provision  being  embodied  in  the  Act — 
if  it  were  applied  only  to  serious  crimes 
— ^but  if  you  apply  it  to  political  purposes 
and  Party  purposes,  and   in    order   to 
assist  Lrisli  landlords  in  getting  the  un- 
just rents  which    have  been  recently 
condemned  by  the  Sub-GommissionerB 


in  Ireland,  I  shall  strongly  oppose  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  referred  to  the 
recent  trial  of  the  Member  for   East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  and  others  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and 
that  since  that  time  the  very  demand 
made  by  the  tenants  have  been  justified 
by  the  Sub-Oommissioners,  and  more 
than  justified,  because,  while  the  tenants 
only  demanded  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent,  the  average  abatement  made  by 
the  Sub-Oommissioners  amounts  to  35 
per  cent.    This  is  one  of  the  offences,  no 
doubt,  to  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.    So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread 
any  use  they  may  make  of  the  Act ;  but 
we  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  I  maintain 
that,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
the  application  of  these  provisions  to 
petty  offences  will  plunge  the  country 
into  a  state  of  ruin,  and  that  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  will  have  most  to 
regret  the  difficulties  they  have  created 
by  their  adoption.     Everyone  having 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Ireland 
knows  how  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1882  have  been  worked.    The  Govern- 
ment are  most  anxious  to  get  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1882 ;  but  all  I  can 
say  is  that  even  when  the  administration 
of  Ireland  was  in  the  firm  grip  of  Lord 
Spencer,  the  Act  of  1882,  in  spite  of  his 
best  efforts,  was  used  by  his  officials  for 
Party  purposes.    At  that  time  we  had 
the  clauses  relating  to  secret  inquiry  and 
other  clauses  of  the  Bill  administered  in 
a  way  that  any  Gh>vernment  would  be 
ashamed  of.    Even  now  if  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  limit  this 
section,  they  will  find  that  their  partisans 
in  Ireland  will  be  too  strong  for  them ; 
and  if  they  are  not  stronger  than  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    the   Attorney 
General  and  his   subordinates,   I  can 
understand    the   amount    of    difficulty 
and    trouble    in  store  for  them.     We 
had  cases  in  Ireland  nnder  the  secret 
clauses    of    the    Act   of    1882    where 
inquiries  were  instituted,  and  persona 
were  summoned  who  could  not  by  any 
means    be    brought    into     connection 
with  the  offence  that  had  been  com- 
mitted; yet  they  stated  pablidy,  after 
their  examination,  that  they  had  been 
examined  in  reepect  of  circumstances 
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whioh  ooald  not  possibl j  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  offence.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  that  was  the  case  in  the 
past,  the  same  magistrates  would  make 
▼ery  unsatisfactory  use  of  the  powers 
ffiven  in  this  Act,  and  especially  if  they 
believe  that  the  Oovemment  will  pro- 
tect them  in  any  lawlessness  whioh  they 
may  perpetrate. 

Mb.  change  (Kilkenny,  S.):  My 
hon.  Friend,  in  support  of  bis  very  rea- 
sonable Amendment,  pointed  out  that 
the  clause  was  retrospective;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
replied  that  there  was  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  that,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 
you  to  discover  and  punish  crime.  His 
statement  was  perfectly  reasonable;  but 
I  want  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
if  he  seriously  contends  that  this  section 
does  not  create  new  crimes  retrospec- 
tively. I  think  he  will  find  that  it  does 
create  new  crimes  with  respect  to  old 
ofifences  and  punishes  persons  for  them. 
I  admit  at  once  that  where  new  offences 
are  made  by  the  Act  it  is  obviously  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  Gt>vemment  that  they 
should  be  punished  unless  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Now,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  2nd  and  Srd  sub-sec- 
tion of  this  clause.  Under  the  2nd  sub- 
section any  witness  declining  to  answer 
any  question  put  to  him  is  liable  to  be 
committed  to  gaol  for  contempt  of  Court, 
as  for  declining  to  gire  evidence  on  an 
indictable  offence.  I  point  out  that,  up 
to  the  present,  no  witness  is  compelled  to 
answer  any  question  tending  to  crimi- 
nate himself ;  but  going  to  the  drd 
section,  I  find  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
any  witness  who  refuses  to  answer  a 
question  on  that  ground.  That  is  dis- 
tinctly a  new  offence.  I  suppose  that 
we  may  be  told  that  punishment  for 
contempt  of  Court  is  not  punishment  for 
an  offence;  but  if  a  man  is  sent 
to  gaol  for  a  number  of  years  for  con- 
tempt it  will  not  be  a  great  stretch  of 
language  to  term  that  a  serious  offence. 
A  man  declines  to  incriminate  himself 
with  respect  to  an  old  offence,  and  he  is 
sent  to  gaol — that  is  creating  a  new 
offence  in  respect  of  an  old  offence.  I 
am  told  that  if  we  read  further  we  shall 
see  that — 

''  Any  statement  made  by  any  person  in 
answer  to  any  question  put  to  him  on  any 
examination  under  this  section  sbiJI  not,  ezoept 


in  the  case  of  an  indictment  or  other  criminal 
proceeding  for  ijerjury,  be  admissihle  in  evi- 
dence against  mm  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal." 

Well,  obviously,  all  this  is  mere  quibble. 
A  man,  for  instance,  may  say  that  he 
collected  rent,  gave  a  receipt  and  paid 
the  rent  into  a  bank ;  the  Ooyernment 
sets  the  facts,  goes  to  the  cashier  of  the 
Dank  and  questions  him.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  case  the  witness  has  been 
compelled  to  give  the  Government  a 
weapon  that  may  be  very  unfairly  used 
against  him.  His  evidence  may  also  be 
used  against  him  on  a  charge  of  per- 
jury. In  this  way,  on  three  points  the 
Government  raise  new  crimes  on  old 
offences.  Does  the  Bill  then  recommend 
itself  to  any  sensible  Member  of  this 
House? 

Db.  KENNY  (Cork,  8.):  From  the 
fact  that  a  portion  of  this  clause  is  to  be 
retrospective  in  its  operation,  we  may 
gather  that  the  whole  object  of  inquiry 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  punish  Irish 
Nationalists  for  acts  done  in  the  past 
which  hitherto  have  not  by  law  been 
regarded  as  crimes.  Unless  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Eoscommon  (Dr.  Commins) 
be  accepted,  it  is  quite  possible  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  will  come  under  this  par- 
ticular clause.  It  is  impossible  to  per- 
suade any  Irish  or  English  Member  that 
the  acts  of  my  hon.  Friend  were  crimi- 
nal acts ;  but  under  the  Bill,  as  it  stands, 
the  Gk>vemment  can  now  say  that  the 
acts  of  my  hon.  Friend  were  done  in  a 
proclaimed  district^  and  are  offences 
under  the  Act.  As  my  hon.  Friend  has 
just  very  successfully  shown,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  will  make  ex  post 
faeto  inquiry  into  acts  which  have  not 
been  puniidiable  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  them  under  the  Bill. 
This  discussion  has  shown  the  impor- 
tance of  the  previous  discussion  which 
has  taken  placeontheword'^offence,"  and 
how  necessary  it  is  that  the  Government 
should  define  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  this  Billy  because  they  would  then 
have  to  show  that  the  operation  of  the 
clause  is  to  crime  only,  to  which,  of 
course,  we  could  not  object.  But  they 
have  refused  to  make  any  definition  of 
the  word ''  offence."  They  stick  to  that 
term,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  did  not  push  it  to  great 
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lengtli  in  his  reply.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion proposed  to  the  application  of  the 
clause;  and  although,  as  far  as  I  and 
my  Colleagues  are  concerned,  we  have 
no  fear  of  any  act  of  ours  being  in- 
quired into,  yet  transactions  may  be 
brought  up  which  occurred  10  or  15 
years  ago.  The  whole  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  create  the  state  of  feeling 
which  the  Government  will  say  was 
smouldering  in  Ireland  when  they 
brought  forward  the  measure.  We  shall 
advise  our  countrymen  not  to  reply  to 
inquiries  under  this  Act.  On  every  op- 
portunity I  have  in  Ireland  I  shall  call 
on  them  not  to  reply.  We  do  not  wish 
to  create  bitterness  of  feeling ;  but  there 
are  men  outside  the  lines  of  the  political 
movement  who  will  not  barken  to  our 
advice,  and  the  Government,  having 
made  them,  will  have  to  deal  with  them. 
I  trust  that  the  alternative  words  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
KoBcommon  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  (Halifax) :  I  must 
express  my  surprise,  seeing  the' number 
of  lawyers  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite, 
that  no  one  of  them  has  thought  it  right 
or  has  felt  himself  called  on  to  rise  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Chance).  That  hon.  Member  raised 
a  number  of  questions  of  great  impor- 
tance, upon  which,  I  think,  we  ought  to 
have  had  some  expression  of  opinion 
from  hou.  Gentlemen  opposite.    I  am 
bound  to  say  I  heard  the  speech  of  the 
right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  with 
the  deepest  regret  and  with  some  sur- 
prise.   I  have  oeen  accustomed  to  look 
upon   the   science   of   law  as  a  noble 
science,  and  to  think  that  the  adepts  in 
it  have  some  respect  for  it.    I  have  been 
accustomed  to  tnink  that  these  Gentle- 
man have  a  sound  idea  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes law,  and  are  not  persons  likely 
readily  to  take  part  in  the  passing  of 
measures  which  have  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of    law.    I    say  that   this 
clause  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
law.     [^Lavphter.']    If   hon.   Gentlemen 
think  it  proper  to  meet  that  statement 
with  derision  I  can  easily  prove  what  I 
say,  though  it  will  compel  me  to  address 
the  House  at  greater  length  than  I  de- 
sired.    The  clause  we  are  discussing  is 
peculiar  in  this  respect—that  it  will  not 
make  any  change  until  the  fiat  of  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant  is  issued.    The  Bill  is 
simply  a  catalogue  of  arbitrary  powers, 
which  you  leave  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
enforce  as  a  political  partizan;   but  I 
must  not  travel  far  on  that  road.     I 
must  confine  myself  to  the  first  clause. 
I  will  put    the    case    in  this   way — I 
have  a  right  to  say  this.    If  you  bear 
in  mind  the  relation  between  the  2nd 
and  6th  and  7th  clauses,  you  will  see 
that  it  will  be  possible,  under  the  Ist 
clause,  to  inquire  into  the  speech  or 
writing  of  any  Irish  Member  oi  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  Irish  contributor  to  the 
Press,  who  in  times  past,  however  dis- 
tant, has  spoken  in  approval  of  these 
things  which  we  call  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign and  the  National  League ;  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  Government 
really  think  it  decent,  and  think  it  worth 
their  while,  to  take  such  a  power  in  this 
clause  ?    Is  it  not  enough  to  start  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  measure  ? 
What  possible  advantage  can  they  gain 
by  raking  up  the  past?    Sarely,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  there  should  be  some 
limit  to  a  proceeding  of  this  kind.    I  do 
not  think,  even  if  the  Committee  pass 
the  clause,  the  Government  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  put  it  in  operation 
in  that  way ;  but  I  call  on  them  to  say 
whether  they  desire  to  be  invested  by 
the  House  of  Commons  with  such  an 
extraordinary  power  as  this  ?    But  the 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman  has  put 
another  case,  which  requires  an  answer 
from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.    He 
has  shown  that  when  an  inquiry  takes 
place  with  reference  to  an  offence  which 
may  not  be  an  offence  under  this  Act — 
an  offence  committed,  or  supposed  to  be 
committed,  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act — and  a  witness  refuses  to  give  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  it,  he  will  practi- 
cally   commit    an    offence    under    this 
Act.     That,  surely,  requires  an  answer. 
[**  Hear,  hear ! " J     '*  Hear,  hear  "  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General;  but  his  argument  is  this — 
**We  do  not  create  an  offence;  we  do 
not  take  power  to  punish  an  old  offence." 
But  you  do  the  same  thing.    You  in- 
quire into  an  old  offence,  not  being  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  and  you  punish 
the  man  who  refuses  to  criminate  him- 
self by  giving  evidence  which  may  tell 
against  himself.     So  that  a  new  offence 
is  linked  with  the  old  one.     You  say 
such  a  man  is  safe  because  his  statement 
cannot  be  brought  in  evidence  against 
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him ;  but  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
showed  oonclusively  that  you  compel  the 
man  to  furnish  you  with  evidence,  and 
put  you  on  the  track  of  eyidence,  with 
which  yon  can  confront  him  on  subse- 
quent indictment ;  and,  therefore,  prac- 
tically speaking,  you  do  take  power  here 
of  a  retrospective  character  to  enable 
you  to  bring  within  the  operation  of  the 
law  a  man  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
under  it.  Is  it  worth  while  to  do  this — 
is  it  a  decent  proceeding  ?  One  of  the 
best  known  and  most  thoroughly  recog- 
nized principles  of  Criminal  Law  is  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  ex  post  facto  and  retro- 
speotiye ;  and  I  must  express  my  amaze- 
ment at  that  which  I  see  with  great 
regret — namely,  that  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  distinguished  lawyers  opposite, 
there  is  not  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
profession  and  the  science  to  which  he 
belongs,  will  rise  up  and  protest  against 
being  made  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  legal  principle  in- 
Tolyed  in  this  clause,  the  object  ox  which 
is  80  much  of  a  Party  character — I  do 
not  mean  as  between  the  two  Parties  in 
this  House,  but  I  mean  that  you  haye 
made  up  your  minds  that  there  is  an 
Irish  Party  you  are  determined  to  sub- 
jugate, and  you  take  powers  in  this  Act 
in  order  that  you  may  subjugate  it.  I 
think  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  some 
explanation,  in  regard  to  this  matter — to 
some  defence  from  the  Ooyemment. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edwasd  Clabee)  (Plymouth)  :  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  said  that  the  clause  now  pro- 
posed has  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
law  ;  and  he  has  asked  the  Goyem- 
ment  whether  they  think  it  decent  and 
think  it  worth  while  to  propose  such  a 
clause  to  the  House.  Well,  I  have  a 
yery  substantial  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  I  say  that  the  clause  has  the 
characteristics  of  law,  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  in  its  scope,  intention,  and 
operation  as  the  sections  with  regard  to 
procedure  which  are  constantly  passed 
in  all  the  Acts  which  go  through  this 
House.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
clause  is  the  same  as  the  clauses  which 
haye  appeared  in  three  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  himself  responsible — 
whether  by  active  advocacy,  by  the  sup- 
port of  his  yote,  or  by  silent  acquiescence 
m  this  House,  I  do  not  care.  In  one 
way  or  other,  he  has  been  responsible 


for  three  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which 
sections  of  the  same  kind  as  this  were 
put,  which  have  had  what  he  has  called 
a  retrospectiye  effect,  but  the  effect  of 
which  was  not  truly  retrospectiye. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  :  What  Acte  ? 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE :  The  Acts 
of  1870,  1882,  and  1883.  In  each  one 
of  these  cases  a  clause  was  contained  in 
the  Bill,  and  passed  through  the  House, 
corresponding  to  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  without  any  such  limita- 
tion as  is  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  asks  if  this  proposal  is 
decent.  I  think  I  have  satisfactorily 
answered  his  question  by  reference  to 
action  he  himself  sanctioned  in  times 
gone  by. 

Mr.  STANSFELD  :  I  must  interrupt 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  I  was 
not  responsible  for  one  of  these  Acts. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me  that  in 
1870 — when,  I  think,  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Goyemment — ^he  did  not  sanction 
the  Act  that  was  passed,  of  course  I  re- 
tract my  statement  at  once.  As  for  the 
Acts  of  1882  and  1883,  he  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  Member  of  the  House  when  they 
were  passed 

Mb.  STANSFELD :  Yes. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE :  And  what 
I  said  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  responsible  for  the  Acts  that  were 
passed ;  and  that,  either  by  speech,  vote, 
or  silent  acquiescence,  he  was,  therefore, 
a  party  to  the  passing  of  this  clause. 
Of  course,  I  haye  not  had  time  to  refer 
to  the  record  of  the  yotes  which  were 
given  in  the  House  at  that  time.  That, 
I  think,  sufficiently  answers  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  question  as  to  whether 
this  is  decent.  Now,  then,  I  come  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  pass  this  clause.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  had  put  in  such  a  limitation 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  sug- 
gests, it  would  be  giving  impunity  to 
offences — it  would  be  exempting  any 
offences  which  might  be  committed  be- 
fore the  actual  passing  of  this  Act 
from  that  machinery  of  detection  which 
the  Committee  has  thought  it  desirable 
to  adopt.  Truly  speaking,  there  is  no 
retrospective  character  in  this  at  all. 
[^Laughter, "]  No ;  properly  so  speaking, 
there  is  no  retrospective  character  in  it 
at  all ;  and  what  is  provided  is  this — 
that  from  the  time  that  this  Bill  passes, 
and  gets  the  Royal  Assent,  there  will  be 
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put  in  operation  a  machinery  deemed 
necessary  for  the  detection  of  crime. 
That  machinery  will  operate  from  the 
time  the  Act  passes,  bnt,  of  course,  will 
be  applicable  to  crime,  whether  it  has 
been  snccessfully  completed  before  the 
time  the  Act  receives  the  Boyal  Assent 
or  not.  Why  is  it  that  we  are  desiring 
to  pass  this  Bill  at  all  ?  It  is  because 
the  offSsnces  to  which  it  refers  are  in  daily 
operation  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  would  be  preposterous  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  tie  its  hands  and 
B^y>  ^y  putting  in  this  Amendment, 
that  ereiything  that  one  might  succeed 
in  doing  before  the  time  the  Bill  becomes 
law  should  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  measure.  No  answer  was 
given  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  for  the 
reason — and  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — that 
it  was  perfectly  dear  to  our  minds  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  in  that  speech. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  the 
Bill  creates  a  new  offence,  and  deals 
with  an  offence  committed  before  the 
passing  of  the  measure.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  that  statement  whatever, 
and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
will  only  read  the  clause  through  from 
end  to  end,  he  will  see  that  there  is  not. 

Mb.  CHANGE:  I  did  not  say  that. 
What  I  said  was,  you  use  an  old  offence 
to  compel  a  new  and  unconstitutional 
crime,  and  then  say  the  clause  is  not 
retrospective.  If  by  reason  of  an  old 
offence  you  compel  a  man  to  commit  a 
new  offence,  the  section  is  clearly  retro- 
spective. Owing  to  what  he  did  before, 
you  obli^  him  to  commit  a  new  offence 
and  punish  him  for  it. 

Sm  EDWARD  CLABKE :  Language 
seems  to  have  lost  its  accustomed  mean- 
ing. The  hon.  and  learned  GknUeman 
says  you  use  an  old  offence  in  cnrder  to 
make  a  man  conmiit  a  new  offence. 

Mb.  CHANCE:  Precisely. 

Sm  EDWARD  CLARKE :  But  you 
do  not  make  him  ccmimit  an  offence  at 
all.  From  the  time  this  Act  has  passed, 
if  this  danse  is  adopted  there  will  be  a 
certain  procedure  for  inquiry  into  and 
investigation  of  crime,  and  if  a  man  is 
caUed  up  under  that  procedure 

Mb.  CHANCE:  To  criminate  him- 
self. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE:  If  a  man 
is  called  up  he  is  asked  certain  questions 
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as  to  what  has  taken  place.  He  may, 
I  if  he  likes,  refuse  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions. If  he  does,  he  will  be  punished 
for  that  refusal.  [''Hear,  hear!"] 
Yes,  for  refusal  to  answer.  That  re- 
fusal will  be  an  act  done  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  measure.  Or  he  may,  if  he 
feels  himself  in  consdence  coerced  to 
conunit  a  crime  at  all,  choose  to  commit 
perjury,  and  then  he  will  be  punished 
for  perjury;  but  the  peijury  wiU  be 
committed  after  the  Act  has  passed. 
There  will  be  no  obligation  on  anyone 
to  commit  that  offence.  I  may  say  that 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  Uie  serious 
importance  with  which  the  observations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  seemed 
to  invest  this  matter  that  I  rose  to  make 
this  explanation. 

Mb.  STANSFELD:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
has  spoken  of  the  Acts  of  1870,  1883, 
and  1883.  1  wish  to  state  predsely  my 
responsibility  with  regard  to  every  one 
of  these  Acts.  With  regard  to  the  Act 
of  1870, 1  had  some  responsibility  of  an 
official  character,  as  I  was  a  Member 
of  the  Gh>vemment,  though  not  of  the 
Cabinet;  bnt  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  those  days  Coeioion 
Bills  were  not  permanent.  \Lau§ht&r,'] 
Yes ;  that  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  My  argument  is  this.  These 
Bills  were  not  permanent  Bills;  they 
were  passed  with  almost  universal  oon- 
sent,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  close  atten- 
tion was  not  given  to  them  by  every 
Member  of  the  Government.  [  Otlft «/ 
<<  Oh,  oh !  "]  This  is  reaUy  the  truth. 
Anyone  who  has  been  in  Office  knows 
that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  a  man 
to  keep  himself  perfectly  alive  to  all  the 
Business  in  the  hands  of  his  Colleagues 
when  his  time  is  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  his  own  Bills, 
and  with  the  management  of  the  Busi- 
ness of  his  Department.  I  accept  the 
official  responsibility  I  have  described, 
and  no  more.  With  regard  to  the  Acts 
of  1882  and  1883,  I  had  no  official  re- 
sponsibility for  them  at  all,  as  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  the  GK>vemment,  and 
I  was  prevented  by  circumstances  of  a 
private  nature  from  attending  much  at 
the  House.  I  think  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  will  accept  this  ex- 
planation. 

Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich) :  I  am 
glad  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
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this  measure  will  be  retrospective  has 
been  raised.  I  think  the  point  should 
be  stated  in  the  Bill  in  express  terms, 
80  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
construction  to  be  placed  on  the  pro- 
visions. Looking  at  Section  1,  which 
relates  to  Proclamations  haying  to  be 
issued  before  the  Act  can  come  into 
force,  we  see  these  words — the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may — 

"  By  Proclamation  declare  the  proyisions  of 
this  Act  which  relate  toproclaimea  districts,  or 
any  of  those  provisions,  to  be  in  force  within 
any  specified  part  of  Ireland  as  from  the  date 
of  the  Proclamation,  or  any  later  date  specified 
in  the  Proclamation." 

I  should  have  thought  that,  after  the 
Proclamation  of  a  district,  Section  1 
would  come  into  operation.  The  words 
in  Section  I.,  as  they  stand,  run — 

'*  Any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district." 

I  should  have  read  that  ''in  a  pro- 
claimed district  after  it  has  been  pro- 
claimed." I  am  told  that  it  means 
<<  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district 
before  or  after  it  has  been  proclaimed." 
I  wish  to  see  the  interpretation  wbicb 
has  been  put  upon  this  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learnea  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  made  clear.  The 
meaning  ought  to  be  made  perfectly 
clear  if  we  are  going  to  pass  a  new  law 
in  consequence  of  the  old  law  being  in- 
sufficient. I  agree  that  it  should  be 
retrospective.  I  hare  no  desire  to  g^re 
leave  and  licence  for  the  commission  of 
offences  up  to  the  time  when  the  Bill 
becomes  law ;  but  I  think  the  intention 
of  the  Act  should  be  clearly  set  forth. 
I  also  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction made  between  crime  and  offence 
—between  any  of  the  crimes  mentioned 
in  Section  2  and  Section  4 — that  also 
should  be  clearly  defined  in  the  Bill  and 
should  not  be  left  a  matter  of  argument. 
If  we  in  this  House  do  not  know 
what  the  Bill  means,  and  the  extent 
of  the  litigation  which  it  may  involve, 
I  think,  if  ony  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Oourts,  it  is  essential  that  the  definitions 
of  the  measure  should  be  clear  and  pre- 
cise. We  should  be  very  careful  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ''committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district "  clear,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  I  should  have  thought 
they  meant "  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
district,"  and  I  do  not  want  any  more 
inefficient  prosecutions. 
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Mb:  oh ANCE  :  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not thank  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke)  for  having  extended  any  very 
conspicuous  courtesy  to  me.  I  may,  at 
least,  thank  him  for  this — namely,  for 
having  in  his  observations  pretty  dearly 
shown  to  the  House  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  the  point  that  I  raised, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  evade  it  by 
a  series  of  those  discreet  generalities 
which  are  better  suited  for  the  Old 
Bailey,  at  which  he  is  such  a  dis- 
tinguished practitioner,  than  for  the 
High  Oourt  of  Parliament.  What 
I  said  was  simply  this,  that  a  small 
offence  conmiitted  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act  will  be  made  a  lever  for 
forcing  a  man  into  the  commission  of  a 
new  offence,  and  that  when  that  new 
offence  has  been  committed  the  man 
maybe  imprisioned  for  an  indeterminate 
period.  That  is  my  case,  pure  and 
simple.  I  am  met  by  this  statement, 
that  the  clause  does  not  oompel  a  man 
to  commit  this  new  offence.  But  I 
pointed  out  that  if  he  declines  to  crimi- 
'  nate  himself  he  commits  an  offence  pun- 
ishable by  indeterminate  imprisonment, 
and  that  is  a  pretty  good  description  of 
an  offence  in  a  despotic  country.  A  man 
will  have  the  option  either  to  criminate 
himself  or  to  hand  over  to  the  Grown 
evidence  against  himself  which  will 
lead  to  his  conviction  for  some  other 
offence.  That  is  not  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion in  which  to  put  a  man,  or  a  reason- 
able  way  to  deal  with  the  Oommission 
of  an  offence  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  de* 
spotic  idea  into  the  law.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  suggestion  that  a  new  unconstitu- 
tional, un*£nglish  punishment  should 
be  attached  to  an  old  offence.  I  defy 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site to  point  out  a  case  where  a  retro- 
spective offence  has  been  punished  by  a 
new  penalty.  An  old  offence  is  to  be 
used  here  as  a  nest  egg  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  offence. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  ques- 
tion which  has  been  overlooked.  As 
well  as  I  can  understand  it  the  position 
of  the  Government  now  is  that  an  offence 
under  the  Act,  committed  in  a  district 
before  it  is  proclaimed,  even  before  the 
Act  is  passed,  can  be  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  one  of  these  inquiries.  But  a 
most  important  consideration  arises  with 
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respect  to  tliis.  There  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there  are  matters 
made  offences  in  this  Bill  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, are  not  only  not  offences  at  all,  but 
meritorious  acts.  That  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  Bill  that  we  complain  of. 
It  is  a  fact  beyond  denial — the  Govern- 
ment will  not  attempt  to  deny  it— that 
many  of  the  offences  under  this  Bill,  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Bill,  hare  not 
been  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land offences  or  crimes  at  all,  but 
have  been  acts  committed  openly,  of 
which  they  have  not  been  in  the  least 
ashamed.  That  is  a  matter  of  most  vital 
import  to  the  question  at  issue.  What 
do  the  Government  propose  to  do  ?  A 
thing  which  no  just  legislature  has  never 
done  in  history,  to  mt&e  or  pass  a  law 
that  constitutes  certain  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings offences  which  are  not  only 
not  really  offences,  but  which,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  whom  you  are 
legislating,  are  meritorious  acts  in  which 
they  opexdy  and  proudly  engaged  in  the 
face  of  day.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  grievances  to  which  you 
can  subject  a  people ;  because  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  it  ?  You  will  institute 
an  inquiry  into  some  of  the  operations 
that  I  myself  have  been  engaged  in 
carrying  on;  you  will  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  certain  meetings  in  private 
houses,  at  which  I  have  been  present,  or 
in  which  associates  and  comrades  of 
mine  have  taken  part ;  we,  unquestion- 
ably, shall  refuse  to  come  up  to  give 
evidence  in  your  Courts,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  shall  be  found  guilty  of 
crime  and  put  into  prison.  Can  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  unjust,  more 
scandalously  unjust,  than  creating,  ex 
pest  facto,  certain  things  crimes  which 
were  not  believed  to  be  crimes  by  the 
people  who  committed  them,  which  are 
not  crimes,  and  which  no  law  that  you 
can  make  will  induce  the  people  to  con- 
sider as  crimes,  and  then  punishing 
people  under  the  machinery  established 
by  this  Act  because  they  will  not  betray 
confidences,  repeat  conversations,  and 
turn  themselves  into  informers  in  the 
face  of  their  own  people  ?  Now,  I  con- 
tend that  the  effect  of  that  will  be,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  the  law  in  Ireland 
into  greater  disrepute  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. In  my  opinion,  the  great  task 
that  lies  before  any  ILsecutive  or  Qo- 
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vemment  in  Ireland  is  not  at  all  as  much 
to  enforce  the  law  as  to  try  and  get  the 
people  into  sympathy  with  the  law. 
You  cannot  do  that,  and  you  cannot  en- 
force the  law  when  the  law  does  not  re- 
commend itself  to  the  public  conscience, 
and  to  imagine  that  you  will  improve  the 
condition  of  Ireland  by  passing  a  pro- 
vision like  this,  which  not  only  will  fail 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  consciences  of 
the  people,  but  will  revolt  their  eon- 
sciences,  seems  to  me  the  greatest  act  of 
fatuity  in  which  a  Government  could  en- 
gage. It  seems  to  me  that,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  they  should  be 
cautious  to  avoid  passing  laws  which 
seem  to  be  the  infliction  of  gross  in- 
justice on  the  people.  This  provision,  if 
it  is  passed,  will,  to  my  mind,  avail  the 
Government  nothing  whatever.  There 
is  no  grave  crime  at  present  prevailing  in 
Ireland — ^with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  cases  which  the  Government  have 
failed  to  prove — and,  therefore,  in  that 
respect  there  is  a  very  marked  and  wide 
difference  between  the  condition  of  affairs 
prevailing  in  that  country  now  and  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1882.  There  is  the 
greatest  possible  difference.  In  the  year 
1882  we  struggled  and  protested  against 
any  retrospective  action  in  that  measure. 
But  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  condition  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  at  that  time  was  as 
widely  different  from  the  condition  of 
things  that  prevails  to-day  as  one  thing 
oan  be  from  another.  I  recollect  that  when 
the  Act  of  1882  was  being  discussed  in 
this  House,  several  most  desperate  and 
atrocious  murders  took  place  in  Ireland. 
There  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke  and 
the  dragoon  who  was  guarding  him,  and 
several  other  most  terrible  murders. 
The  Government  said  they  could  not  dis- 
cover the  perpetrators  of  these  murders, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  their  Act  was 
to  investigate  these  matters.  But  that 
is  not  the  object  now.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Government  have  nothing  to 
go  upon  with  respect  to  combinations 
which  are  open  and  not  secret,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  any  in- 
vestigation of  this  kind  will  fail  to  un- 
ravel or  discover  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  any  widespread  combination 
for  the  perpetration  of  any  serious  crime 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  Bill.  My  con- 
tention is,  having  regard  to  past  and 
present  transactions  in  Ireland;  that  it 
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cannot  be  the  honest  intention  of  the  Oo- 
vemment  to  discover  or  to  track  out 
crime,  but  that  this  provision  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imprisoning  men 
for  refusing  to  give  evidence  against  their 
comrades,  and  in  that  way,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  by  an  underhand  and  mean 
dodge  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  as  in  1 86 1 .  I  cannot  doubt  that  the 
dause,  if  it  is  put  in  force,  will  be  put  into 
effect  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  are  now  contending ;  that  it  means, 
simply  and  solely,  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  as  against  the  people 
engaged  in  the  movement  against  unfair 
rents  in  Ireland,  who  will  be  summoned 
to  give  evidence,  and  upon  their  refusal 
to  say  what  is  required  of  them,  will  be 
forthwith  imprisoned. 

Mb.  WARMINGTON  (Monmouth, 
W.) :  It  has  been  supposed  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  that  something  is  now  pro- 
posed which  will  haveoperation  through- 
out Ireland.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  section  will  have  operation  only  in 
what  is  called  a  proclaimed  district.  A 
district  cannot  be  proclaimed  until  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  consequently 
it  is  impossible  that  an  offence  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  can  be  committed  in  a 
district  until  it  is  proclaimed;  and,  fur- 
ther, it  cannot  be  proclaimed  until  the 
Proclamation  has  been  issued.  Of  course, 
however,  that  does  not  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  as  to  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
section.  There  is  the  other  question  as 
to  what  the  effect  ought  to  be ;  it  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  upon  that  I  hope 
the  Government  will  give  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  It  has  been  urged,  over  and 
over  again,  by  those  who  are  Bepresenta- 
tives  for  Ireland,  that  they  do  not  desire 
that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  inquiry  into  any  real  or  grave 
crime ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  application  of  this  power 
which  is  of  Scotch  origin,  to  the  same 
purposes  as  those  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  in  days  past.  But  what  do  the 
Government  propose  to  do  ?  They  pro- 
pose to  apply  this  section  to  every  con- 
ceivable ofi&nce  under  the  Criminal  Law. 
I  challenge  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  get  up  and  say  that  there  is 
any  offence  known  to  the  law  to  which 
this  section  will  not  apply,  because  he 
has  taken  care  not  to  limit  the  word 
''  offence."  He  has  defined  it  by  saying 
that  it  shall  apply  to  every  felony,  mis- 


demeanour, and  offence  made  punishable 
in  this  Act.  The  consequence  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  Act  is  passed  it  will  be 
put  into  force  against  political  offences. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that.  If  a 
political  libel  has  been  published  in  Ire- 
land he  will  be  able  to  examine  the 
editor  to  get  evidence  whereon  he  may 
found  a  criminal  indictment  against  the 
writer.  It  is  said  that  these  are  not 
crimes  against  which  the  Act  is  to  be 
made  use  of.  Why  then,  do  the  honest 
thing  and  define  the  crimes  in  terms  by 
which  you  really  intend  to  abide.  If 
you  mean  to  make  the  Act  retrospective 
make  it  so  in  clear  terms. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
I  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  by  saying 
that  the  offences  which  he  says  the  Bill 
does  not  apply  to  are  punishable  under 
the  clause  which  we  are  now  discussing. 
I  say  nothing  about  indictable  offences 
which  are  to  be  tried  by  a  Judge  and 
jury  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  the  right 
kon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  and 
nothing  about  the  machinery  under  the 
section  relating  to  the  trial  of  persons 
by  jury.  But  I  altogether  object  to  trial 
by  Petty  Sessions  Courts  of  agrarian 
offences.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  knows  that  those  Courts  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  composed  of  landlords 
and  land  agents ;  and  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  sheep  is  to  be  given  up 
to  be  tried  by  wolves  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  wandering  from  the  point  now 
before  the  Committee,  which  is,  whether 
the  words  '*  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Act''  shall  be  inserted. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  have  referred 
to  two  classes  of  trials — atrial  by  Judge 
and  jury,  and  trial  by  Petty  Sessions 
Courts,  to  the  latter  of  which  I  especially 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  I  say 
that  the  offences  committed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  are  manifestly  those 
to  which  the  Act  ought  not  to  apply, 
and  I  submit  that  my  argument  was 
perfectly  in  order.  [Crtw  of  **  Order !  "] 
The  Chairman,  at  any  rate,  is  much  more 
lenient  to  me  than  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site. In  discriminating  between  these 
offences,  the  only  thing  there  is  to  rely 
upon  is  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  No  doubt  the 
clause  provides  that  he  must  be  satisfied 
on  oath  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
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mitted,  and  then  he  must  ezerOiBe  his  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  he  shall  direct  his 
officer  to  go  down  and  inquire  into  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  occur  that 
the  case  will  be  tried  b  j  a  tribunal  by 
which  the  public  and  I  would  hare  no 
oon6dence  that  justice  would  be  done. 
Why  does  not  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  take  care  to  say  that  agrarian 
offences  shall  be  not  tried  by  the  tribunal 
proposed. 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  not  confining  himself  to  the  point 
before  the  Oommittee  to  which  I  directed 
his  attention — namely,  that  as  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  **  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act." 

Mk.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  wiU  then  caU 
attention  to  another  point — the  ma- 
chinery of  the  clause.  This  is  not  the 
machinery  of  the  Act  of  1870  or  1882. 
In  those  cases,  if  a  man  refused  to  give 
evidence  he  was  only  liable  to  the 
ordinary  penalties  of  refusing  to  give 
evidence  on  trials ;  but,  now,  he  will  be 
liable  to  all  penalties  he  would  be  liable 
to  in  the  case  of  an  indictable  offence. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  remains  nothing 
now  but  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  prevent  the  most  insignificant 
misdemeanour  being  inquired  into  by 
such  cumbrous  and  terrible  machinery 
as  this. 

Mb.  BBADLAUGH  :  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
position put  forward  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
— namely,  that  the  English  language 
has  lost  its  meaning  in  this  House.  The 
Solicitor  General,  who  always  argues  with 
exceeding  clearness,  says  there  should 
be  power  to  examine  witnesses  as  to 
offences  which  are  being  now  committed ; 
and  that  the  offence  of  refusing  to  give 
an  answer,  or  a  false  answer,  would  be 
the  new  offence  within  themeanlngof  the 
Act.  Then  if  that  be  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  in  the  minds  of  the  Government,  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  that  it  has  not  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  which  it  bears  in  ordinary 
books.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one  hon. 
Gentleman  who  supports  the  Government 
that  the  operation  of  the  clause  was 
limited  to  any  offence  committed  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  and  I  think  I  see 
some  approval  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  England,  which 
induces  me  to  think  that  that  is  the 
oorrect  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
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words.  But  it  appears  now  that  the 
meaning  of  ''  proclaimed  in  the  future  " 
is  the  same  tning  "  proclaimed  in  the 
past."  I  must  be  excused  for  saying 
that  that  is  a  lesson  in  English  which  I 
got  for  the  first  time  to-night. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  attempts  to  work  this  Act  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  tend  to  impair  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Act.  If  you  confine  this  investigation  to 
the  discovery  of  indictable  offences — 
offences  of  a  serious  nature,  which  are 
included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word 
crime,  the  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  one,  and  you 


would  have  a  larger  majority  than  you 
will  have  under  present  conditions.  But 
that  is  clearly  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Let  us  not  mince  matters.  We 
assert,  and  in  this  we  are  corroborated, 
that  your  whole  purpose  in  putting  this 
Bill  forward  is  the  maintenance  of  rents 
in  Ireland  at  their  present  figure.  For 
that. purpose,  you  will  dive  into  matters 
political  and  semi-political ;  and  in  that 
connection  I  say  that  when  my  hon. 
Friend  near  me  referred  to  acknowledged 
agrarian  crime,  he  did  not  mean  crimes 
which  might  appear  as  agrarian  in  the  sta- 
tistics, but,  as  they  are  called,  agricultural 
offences.  These  are  the  things  you  want 
to  investigate.  With  regard  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act,  what  will  happen  is  this 
— If  you  bring  a  guilty  man  before  you, 
and  he  commit  perjury  —  [CrM«  of 
"  Order !  "]— I  do  not  think  I  am  out  of 
Order.  I  am  dealing  with  the  inquisi- 
torial clause,  and  with  regard  to  its  re- 
trospective operation  I  think  it  would  be 
well  that  a  line  should  be  drawn,  and 
that  we  should  not  place  it  in  the  power 
of  every  local  despot  or  intriguer  to  in- 
vestigate political  or  semi  -  political 
matters.  If  you  do,  the  result  will 
assuredly  be  that  you  will  make  it  respec* 
table  to  refuse  to  g^ve  evidence.  The 
most  respectable  men  in  Ireland  will 
thus  be  the  first  to  be  brought  before 
these  tribunals. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (York) :  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  I  think 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
the  construction  to  be  put  upon  this 
section.  My  hon.  and  leamea  Friend 
says  the  section  makes  the  Bill  retrospec- 
tive with  regard  to  three  classes  of 
offences — ^felony,  misdemeanour,  and  any 
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offences  punishable  under  the  Aot.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  third  class,  I  think 
that  may  be  left  out  of  consideration ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  other  two — 
felonies  and  misdemeanours — I  under- 
stand that  he  dcdms  that,  in  respect  of 
these,  this  Aot  is  retrospective. 

Bra  EDWAED  OLABKE :  I  said  it 
was  not  truly  retrospective,  but  dealt 
with  prooedore  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

Mb.  look  wood  :  That  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  may  have  some  meaning 
in  the  mind  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  but  I  should  say  it  is  a  distinction 
which  may  be  said  to  make  no  difference 
whatever  with  regard  to  what  I  have 
said.  We  want  to  be  informed  upon 
this  point — whether  the  felonies  and 
misdemeanours  that  the  clause  will  deal 
with  are  those  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  proclaimed  district  ?  I  did 
not  gather  from  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  that 
he  was  speaking  of  the  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours which  are  committed  in  a 
proclaimed  district  only.  If  that  was  his 
meaning,  I  hope  he  wiU  say  so ;  becaxise, 
if  they  are  to  be  offences  committed  be- 
fore the  district  is  proclaimed,  then  the 
words  of  the  Amendment  become 
necessary. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  intention  of 
the  Government  is  that  this  inquii^  in  a 
proclaimed  district  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  crimes  which  have  been 
before  committed.  That  was  said  at 
the  commencement  of  this  discussion, 
before  we  had  the  advantage  of  the 
attendance  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  York  (Mr. 
Lockwood).  We  are  now  discussing 
whether  the  words  ''  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act "  are  to  be  inserted  or  not. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  district  ought  to  be 
proclaimed  because  crime  is  going  to  be 
committed — the  point  is,  that  where 
crimes  have  been  committed  there  will 
be  a  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  as  to 
those  crimes ;  and,  therefore,  as  in  the 
Act  of  1882,  so  in  this  Act,  there  will  be 
the  means  of  getting  evidence  with 
reference  to  them,  whether  they  have 
been  committed  before  or  after  the  Pro- 
clamation. I  must  say  that  it  would  be 
simply  stultifying  ourselves,  if  we  did 
not  make  provision  against  what  has 
taken  place  before,     If  th^ro  is  any 


doubt  on  the  matter,  we  will  put  in 
words  to  make  the  meaning  perfectly 
clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn)  : 
I  imagine  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  a  Government 
has  got  up  and  defended  a  measure 
which  is  to  make  a  penal  act  retro- 
spective. [Sir  RiOHABD  Websteb  inti- 
mated dissent.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seems  to  dissent  from  that. 
But  his  remarks  have  no  other  meaning ; 
for  he  says  that  the  Government  only 
mean  the  Act  to  be  retrospective  in  a 
proclaimed  district ;  but  he  forgets  that 
many  of  the  acts  to  which  this  Bill  are 
to  apply  are  not  now  offences.  There- 
fore, when  you  proclaim  a  new  district, 
you  create  new  offences  ;  and  when  you 
create  new  offences  as  you  do  by  this 
Act,  you  make  the  Criminal  Law  retro- 
spective. And  you  do  so  for  this  reason 
— because  it  is  clear  that  persons  will 
then  be  capable  of  being  examined  as  to 
matters  which  are  now  understood  to  be 
innocent  combinations.  You  propose 
then  to  have  up  and  examine  persons- 
it  may  be  Members  of  this  House — as 
to  acts  which  may  have  taken  place  at 
this  moment.  That  is  indeed  your 
object.  The  Solicitor  General  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke),  in  the  language  which 
he  used,  veiled  that  purpose  with  some 
amount  of  subtlety,  but  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  disguised  it.  He  said, 
in  effect,  ''We  intend  to  make  the  National 
League  responsible  for  every  act  done 
before  the  beginning  of  this  Act;  we 
mean  to  hit  the  Plan  of  Campaign,"  and 
it  may  be  that  hon.  Members  near  me 
may  be  attacked.  When  new  offences 
of  this  kind  are  created,  I  am  astonished 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General  defend 
the  making  retrospective  a  provision  of 
this  serious  and  drastic  character.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  understand  the  conduct 
of  the  (Government.  Before  the  Attorney 
General  spoke,  the  purpose  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  clear ;  but  now  it  is 
clear,  and  we  shall,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  all  divide  with  great  satisfaction 
in  favour  of  the  Amendment,  for  the 
purpose  of  protesting  against  a  practice 
unknown  to  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land— that  of  making  an  Act  of  so 
serious  a  character  retrospective. 

Mk  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (DubUn, 
Harbour) :  The  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  England 
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casts  additional  light  on  what  we  are 
doing  by  passing  this  Act.  During  the 
discussion  of  this  measure,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  we  ha^e  been  told  repeatedly 
that  there  is  a  safeguard  as  to  the  ap- 
plication  of  the  provisions  of  this  mea- 
sure held  out  to  the  House,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  exercise 
discretion  as  to  issuing  Proclamations 
to  put  the  Act  in  force.  But  the  speech 
of  the  Attorney  General  now  shows  that 
it  is  not  merely  as  to  orimep  that  may 
occur  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  but 
with  also  as  to  offences  that  may  have 
been  committed  in  past  years  before  the 
Act  comes  into  force,  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant will  exercise  his  discretion  in 
proclaiming  a  district.  That  does  away 
with  the  safeguard  supposed  to  be  offered 
to  the  House  in  asking  them  to  rely  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  pro- 
claiming a  district.  For,  as  the  matter 
is  now  explained,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  to  proclaim  a  district  because  offences 
were  committed  there  last  October,  or 
in  the  course  of  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  and  an  inquiry  is  then  to  be  in- 
stituted into  those  offences — that  is  to 
say,  into  offences  which  were  not  offences 
at  the  time  they  are  said  to  have  been 
committed,  but  have  been  for  the  first 
time  created  offences  by  the  issue  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  Proclamation  of  the 
district.  I  say  that  you  will  thus  set  up 
an  instrument  of  extraordinary  and  un- 
paralleled tyranny  in  the  districts  which 
may  be  proclaimed.  This  might  be  all 
very  well  if  you  wished  to  inquire  into 
serious  crimes.  We  have  no  objection 
to  have  an  inquiry  as  to  serious  crimes. 
But  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  proclaims  a 
district  for  one  offence,  he  proclaims  it 
for  all ;  and  the  provision  which  gives 
him  power  to  have  an  inquiry  does  in 
effect,  as  I  have  already  said,  create  new 
offences. 

Visoouirr  WOLMEE  (Hants,  Peters- 
field)  :  I  would  beg  to  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, after  what  has  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Elgin,  that  if  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  lu82,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  clause  under  discussion, 
had  not  existed,  the  perpetrators  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  would  never  have 
been  discovered. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
The  Committee  has  been  for  some  time 
discussing  the  question  whether  the 
operation  of  this  measure  will  be  retro- 
spective; but  I  can  assure  hon.  Mem- 
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bers  that  the  Act  will  be  administered 
in  Ireland  by  tribunals  who  will  have 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  This  Act  will 
be  administered  by  Besident  Magis* 
trates,  and  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  construing  the  Act  in  the  sense 
which  the  Government  have  declared 
that  thev  intend  it  to  bear.  The  drafts- 
man  who  has  drawn  the  Bill  so  skilfully — 
drawn  it  so  as  to  suggest  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  read  it  that  this  clause  is  not 
in  fact  intended  to  be  retrospective,  or 
to  affect  offences  committed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  while  the  Govern- 
ment know  that  any  Court  or  Body  of 
Besident  Magistrates  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  may  be  handed 
over  will  not  have  the  smallest  difficulty 
in  construing  it  as  retrospective.  In  dis- 
cussing the  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  in  considerable  embarrass- 
ment from  the  necessity  of  making  a 
distinction  between  crimes  which  we  un- 
derstand to  be  crimes,  and  of  other 
offences  which  are  known  in  this  Bill 
as  *^  offences."  For  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  my  hon.  Friend's 
Amendment,  you  must  divide  crimes 
into  three  categories.  You  have,  first, 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  manslaughter, 
and  arson,  which  everyone  in  the  House 
and  in  England  knows  to  be  crimes. 
Secondly,  there  are  crimes  of  a  political 
or  quasi-political  character  And,  in  the 
third  place,  you  have  the  class  of  offences 
known  as  offences  against  this  Act.  As 
to  the  first  class — such  as  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  arson — I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
in  any  quarter  of  the  House.  The 
position  we  take  up  is  this.  We  are 
unwilling  to  have  this  Star  Chamber 
inquiry  at  all.  We  say  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  that  it  will  do  no  good. 
But  if  you  are  determined  to  have  a 
judicial  inquiry  of  the  character  con- 
templated, and,  with  that  view,  pass  this 
clause,  then  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
argued  that  it  should  not  apply  to  crimes 
of  that  character  whether  committed  be- 
fore or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
But  as  to  political  or  quasi-political 
offences,  they  stand  in  a  totally  different 
position  and,  certainly,  this  clause  should 
not  be  made  retrospective  as  to  offences 
of  that  kind.  The  Government  have 
sustained  a  series  of  mishaps  during  the 
past  12  months  in  dealing  with  com- 
binations in  Ireland.  They  hare  in- 
stituted a  series  of  prosecutions  for  the 
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purpose  of  patting  an  end  to  these  com- 
binations, and  we  know  what  has  come 
of  them.     We  know  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  prosecutions  were  abortive ;  that  in 
other  cases,  these  prosecutions  came  to 
an  issue  only  to  be  decided  by  the  jury 
in  favour  of  the  defendants ;  and  that  in 
a  third  class  of  prosecutions,  the  pro- 
ceedings have  resulted  in  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  jurors.     How  will  any  fair- 
minded  and  intelligent  man  get  up  and 
defend  the  proposition  that  the  Oorem- 
ment,  having  failed  in  these  prosecutions, 
having  brought  my  hon.  Friends  near 
me  before  a  jury,  and  having  lamentably 
failed  in  the  prosecution — are  now  to 
take  powers  in  this  Act  to  renew  these 
prosecutions,  and  that  under  the  section 
we  are  now  discussing  they  are  to  hold 
Star  Chamber  inquiries,  aie  to  bring  up 
any  witnesses  they  choose,  are  to  examine 
tenants,     members    of    the    National 
League,  and  perhaps  even  Members  of 
this    House,   and  are    then,  with    the 
evidence  so  obtained,  to  attempt  to  renew 
these  prosecutions?    The  (government 
may  attempt  to  defend  that  action ;  but 
I  do  not  think  that  action  of  that  kind 
will  commend  itself  to  any  reasonable 
being,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear 
any  hon.  Member  in  any  quarter  of  the 
House  rise  and  defend  any  proceeding 
of  that  kind.    Then  take  another  class 
of  cases,  that  of  political  libel.    Is  it  to 
be  contended  that  it  is  fair  or  reasonable 
that  the  Government  should  have  power 
under  this  clause  to  ransack  the  old  files 
of  United  Ireland^  or  any  other  Nation* 
alist  papers,  to  select  any  articles  they 
may  think  liable  to  prosecution,  to  hold 
Star  Chamber  inquiries  as  to  articles — 
I  do  not  know  how  many  years  old,  for 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  time  in  this 
clause—and  to  bring  the  real  or  sup- 
posed writer  of  those  articles  before  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  with  the  disadvantage 
of  having  arrayed  against  him  the  ex- 
ceptional and  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred by  this  clause  ?    I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair  play,  or  that  it  is  dealing  in 
a   fair    and   reasonable    manner    with 
political  opponents,  and  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  action  of  that  kind  commends 
itself  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  the  House  or  of  the  mass  of  the 
English  people.    Now,   I  come  to  the 
third  class  of  offences  I  have  mentioned. 
As  to  these  offences  the  Government,  as 
I  understand,  admit  the  reasonableness 
of  our  position.    One  Gentleman  tella  ua 


that  there  are  no  offences  created  by  the 
Act ;   and  the  right  hon.   and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  tells  us 
that  there  are  certain   offences  newly 
created,  but  that  this  clause  will  not  be 
retrospective  as  to  these ;  and  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tried   to 
show  that  the  clauses  are  so  drawn  that 
the  Act  only  applies  to  offences  com- 
mitted after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  that  is  no  answer 
to  our  argument  on  this  point.     The 
position  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
these  clauses  is,  as  I  understand,  that 
they  do  not  create  new  offences,  but 
merely  introduce  a  new  procedure,  and 
that  the  whole  effect  of  mese  clauses  is 
to  enable  these  offences  to  be  tried  sum- 
marily by  Besident  Magistrates.    But 
we  object  to  that.    And  even  assuming 
that  the  Bill,  as  drawn,  would  not  war- 
rant the  Government  in  holding  inquiries 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence 
to  prosecute  persons    before  Eesident 
Magistrates  for  offences  committed  be< 
fore  the  passing  of   the  Act,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Go- 
vernment from  holding  inquiries  as  to 
such  offences,  and  then  prosecuting  the 
person?,  who  are  said  to  have  committed 
them,  before  a  Judge  and  jury.     The 
whole  contention  of  the  Government  as 
to  this  matter  is,  that  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Clauses  are  not  retrospective ;  but 
the  only  effect  of  that  is  that  crimes 
cannot  be  tried  summarily ;   but  there 
is,  as  I  have  said,  nothing  to  prevent 
the  holding  of  a  Star  Chamber  sort  of 
inquiry,  followed  by  the  trial  of   the 
accused,  not  before  two  Eesident  Magis- 
trates, but  by  a  change  of  venue,  either 
in  England  or  in  some  other  district  in 
Ireland.     Now,   we  contend  that  this 
should  not  apply  to  offences  of  a  poli- 
tical character.    Gentlemen  opposite  get 
up  and  declaim  about  the  terrible  crimes 
of  murder  and  Moonlighting  committed 
in  Ireland.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
propose  to  restrict  the  Bill  to  crimes  of 
this  character,  the  Government  then  say 
that  the  Bill  is  not  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  them.     The  practical  conclusion 
of  the  Government  is,  therefore,  much 
wider  than  the  premisses  from  which  it 
is  supposed   to    follow.      I  think   the 
Amendment  before  the  House  is  a  most 
proper  one.     It    is  a  most  intolerable 
grievance  that,  as  regards   articles  in 
united  Ireland^  and  offences  committed 
in  the  execution  of  the  Flan  of  Cam- 
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paign,  the  Gh)vemment  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  Star  Chamber  inquiries 
under  this  measure,  and  thus  bring  to 
punishment  ofifences  committed  before 
the  passing  of  the  Aot.  I  appeal  to  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  to  give  us  fair 
play  in  this  matter.  As  regards  political 
offences,  this  clause  should  certainly  not 
be  retrospectiye. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (Fife,  E.) :  It  is 
with  unaffected  diffidence  that  I  differ 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gbntle- 
man  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
on  the  construction  of  a  section  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  which  he  has  a 
parental  responsibility.  But  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  confident  opinion  he 
has  expressed  in  a  different  sense,  I 
should  not  have  entertained  a  doubt 
that  this  clause  applies  only  after  the 
date  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Procla- 
mation. What  are  the  words  of  the 
clause  ?    They  are  that — 

'*  Whore  a  sworn  information  has  been  made 
that  any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committe<l  in  a  proclaimed  district." 

I  ask,  how  an  offence  can  be  committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district  until  that  dis- 
trict has  been  proclaimed?  And  then, 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  5th  clause,  which  deals  with  the 
Proclamation  of  a  district,  and  provides 
that — 

'*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  .  .  .  may  from  time 
to  time  ...  by  Proclamation,  declare  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  Act  which  relate  to  proclaimed 
districts,  or  any  of  those  provisions,  to  be  in 
force  within  any  specified  part  of  Ireland,  as 
from  the  date  of  tne  Proclamation:  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Proclamation  shaU,  after  the  said  date,  be 
in  force  within  such  specified  part  of  Ireland, 
and  that  part  of  Ireland  shall  be  a  proclaimed 
district  within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
BO  mentioned." 

At  what  date,  then,  does  a  district  be- 
come a  proclaimed  district  ?  Either  from 
the  date  of  the  Proclamation,  or  from 
some  date  specified  in  the  Proclamation. 
I  ask,  then,  how  an  offence  can  be  said 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district  until  after  the  Proclamation 
which  brings  that  district  to  the  status 
of  a  proclaimed  district  ?  Then  this  sec- 
tion is  declared  to  apply  to  offences  to 
which,  in  the  later  part  of  the  clause,  the 
section  is  said  to  apply.  Now,  look  at 
the  5th  sub-section  of  the  clause.  It 
runs  as  follows: — 

**  The  offences  to  which  this  section  applies 
are  any  felony  or  misdemeanour,  and  any  offenoe 
pimishable  under  this  Aot." 

Mr.  Maurie^  JSbafy 


On  that  I  make  two  observations.    In 
the  first  place,  the  language  of  that  sub- 
section is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  con- 
struction that  this  Aot  creates  an  entirely 
new  category  of  crimes.    There  are  only 
two  classes  of  indictable  offences  known 
to  the  English  law — ^felonies  and  misde- 
meanours.    And,  therefore,   the  latter 
words  of  this  sub-section  can  only  apply 
to  offences  created  by  this  Act,  and  made 
by  it  for  the  first  time  punishable.'  Next, 
let  us  look  to  the  first  part  of  the  clause, 
and  see  how  it  would  work  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General's  construc- 
tion.   According  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  a  preliminary  inquiry  may  be 
held  as  to  any  offence,  whether  com- 
mitted before  or  after  the  Proclamation 
of  a  district.     If  so,  an  inquiry  may  be 
held,  under  the  5th  sub- section,  as  to  an 
offence  which  becomes  punishable  for 
the  first  time  under  this  Act.     That  is  to 
SAJf  you  take  power  to  inquire  into  an 
offence  which  was  not  a  crime  when  it 
was  committed,  but  became  a  crime  by 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
making  the  district  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted a  proclaimed  district.     By  the 
construction  put  on  this  clause  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  he 
does,   by  his  own  admission,   a  thing 
which  no  Act  can  be  presumed  to  do — 
that  is  to  create  retrospective  offences  and 
enable  an  inquisitorial  investigation  to  be 
instituted  into  them,  although  they  were 
not  offences  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted.     I  say  that  if  the  hon.   and 
learned  Attorney  General  meant  by  this 
clause  to  convey  the  meaning  he  has 
suggested,  then  the  language  which  he 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  his  meaning  has 
failed  of  its  effect.    But  I  admit  that  the 
language  he  has  used  is  so  equivocal  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  insert  in  the 
clause  words  which  shall  prevent  Ee- 
sident    Magistrates    in    Lc^land    from 
giving  a  retrospective  effect  to  it,  and 
for  that  reason   I    shall    support   the 
Amendment.      But  I  think    my    hon. 
Friend   (Dr.   Commins)   has    been  too 
liberal  to  the  Government  in  this  matter. 
He  says,  in  his  Amendment,  '*  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act."     Now,  the 
incriminating  offence  may  be  done  after 
the  commencementof  the  Act,  but  before 
the  issue  of  any  Proclamation  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.     I  would,  therefore, 
propose  that  he  should  change  the  word- 
ing of  the  Amendment,  so  as  to  make  it 
ran  "oommitted  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
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trict,  after  the  district  has  been  pro« 
claimed."  That,  I  think,  would  meet  the 
fair  and  legitimate  requirements  of  the 
case 

8m  HENEY  JAMES  (Bury,  Lan- 
cashire) :  I  can  understand  the  position 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  and  other 
hoo.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  Of  course,  they  object  to 
this  clause.  They  objected  to  it  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and,  object- 
ing to  it,  they  are  acting  wisely  in  en- 
deaTOuring  to  minimize  its  effect.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  objections  raised  to  the 
clause,  the  Bill  has  been  read  a  second 
time.  The  question  now  is,  how  the  in- 
tention of  the  majority  is  to  be  carried 
out;  for  I  suppose  the  Oommittee  will 
not  allow  this  intention  to  be  defeated, 
although  the  manner  of  giving  effect  to 
it  is,  of  course,  open  to  criticism.  The 
Amendment  before  us  refers  not  only  to 
offences  which  may  be  created  by  the 
Bill,  but  to  all  felonies  and  misde- 
meanours ;  and  the  effect  of  the  Amend- 
ment, if  it  were  carried,  would  be  that, 
although  a  g^eat  deal  of  crime  were 
fuund  to  exist  in  a  district— and  until  it 
has  been  so  found  to  exist  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  cannot  proclaim  the  district 
— there  would  be  no  power  to  inquire 
into  this  past  crime,  and  this  clause 
would  be  perfectly  inefficacious  as  to 
crimes  committed  in  the  past.  Why  is  the 
clause  not  to  apply  to  offences  that  have 
been  committed  in  the  past,  and  only  to 
apply  to  those  committed  in  the  future  ? 
Suppose  this  Bill  comes  into  operation 
upon,  say,  the  31st  of  August,  and  great 
crime  is  found  to  have  existed  in  a  cer- 
tain district  in  September  and  October, 
and  the  district  is  proclaimed  on  account 
of  that  crime,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
tection of  the  crime  is  not  to  take  place 
because  of  its  being  anterior  to  the  Pro- 
clamation. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquith) 
says  this  was  never  done  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  before.  Why,  it  was  done 
totidem  verbis  in  the  Act  of  1882  in  re- 
spect of  felonies,  misdemeanours,  and 
offences  created  under  that  Act.  With 
one  exception,  the  Bill  framed  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  was,  in  its  16th 
clause,  exactly  the  same  as  the  provision 
we  are  now  discussing.  The  words  are 
entirely  the  same.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  think  that  when  the  Bill  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  under  discussion  an 


Amendment  was  moved  similar  to  that 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Oom- 
mittee. The  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Fife,  or  his  first  criticism 'as 
to  a  proclaimed  district,  is  against  him- 
self; because  if  he  is  right  that  the 
clause  as  framed  will  only  refer  to  dis- 
tricts after  they  are  proclaimed,  he  stands 
as  the  friend,  the  candid  friend,  of  the 
Government,  pointing  out  that  this  pro- 
vision is  insufficient  for  its  purpose  and 
requires  strengthening.  Will  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  agree  to  the  in- 
sertion of  words  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  clause  shall  apply  to  districts 
before  they  are  proclaimed?  I  should  say 
that  on  this  point  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  is  hypercritical.  The  district  and 
the  county  will  be  the  same  though  it 
may  not  have  been  proclaimed.  The 
clause  speaks  of  the  geographical  area, 
and  when  it  mentions  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict it  means  the  district  or  county  in 
which  the  offence  has  been  committed. 
But  do  not  let  us  waste  time  over  this 
question.  As  I  understand  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  East  I'ife, 
he  agrees  with  the  Government,  and 
wants  to  correct  the  drafting  of  the  Act 
of  1882.  We  thought  it  was  right  at 
the  time ;  we  thought  we  were  making 
the  Act  what  you  call  retrospective  and 
quite  safe  and  sure ;  but,  as  I  say,  we 
need  not  waste  much  time  in  argument 
as  to  this  drafting  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wishes  to  make  the 
clause  retrospective^  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  retrospective  principle 
should  apply  to  offences  existing  under 
the  measure  makes  the  matter  much 
more  serious  and  important.  I  presume 
there  is  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
principle  being  applied  to  felonies  and 
misdemeanours ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  definitions  I  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment whether  they  think  it  desirable  to 
make  it  refer  to  offences  under  the  Act, 
because,  really  and  truly,  except  the 
offence  under  Olause  7,  which  does  not 
become  an  offence  until  the  district  is 
proclaimed,  there  would  be  nothing 
which  would  be  affected  by  foregoing 
the  principle.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  humour  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  in  this  matter,  and,  con- 
fining the  retrospective  action  of  the 
clause  to  felonies  and  misdemeanours, 
reconsider  the  question  of  applying  it  to 
offences  under  the  Act. 
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SirWILLIAM  HAECOURT  (Derby): 
Wo  are  very  much  indebted  to  my  right 
Lon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry 
James),  becauBe,  though  he  came  in 
like  a  lion,  he  went  out  like  a  lamb.  He 
began  with  a  vehement  and  rhetorical 
denunciation  of  everybody  sitting  on 
these  Benches,  and  ultimately  conceded 
that  his  distinguished  pupil  was  per- 
fectly right,  and  that  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquith)  proposed  was  a 
thing  which,  in  fairness,  should  be 
allowed.  Let  us  recognize,  then,  the 
advice  given  to  the  Government  by  one 
of  their  main  supporters.  We  are 
going  to  get  some  good  out  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  after  all.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  whole  keystone  of  the  position, 
that  the  offences  under  this  Act  should 
be  struck  out  of  this  examination  or  in- 
quiry by  a  Hesldent  Magistrate.  That 
they  should  be  struck  out  is  the  advice 
that  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  given,  and,  therefore,  we  have  g^t 
the  main  part  of  what  we  are  contending 
for.  I  am  surprised  that  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  memory  is  be- 
ginning to  fail.  He  talked  to  us  of  the 
Act  of  1 882.  It  so  happened  that  when 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  spoke 
I  was  just  looking  at  the  discussion 
which  took  place  on  this  clause  in  the 
Act  of  1882.  Though  I  worked  the 
labouring  oar  in  the  passing  of  that  Act, 
when  we  came  to  legal  points  I  received 
valuable  assistance  from  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  who  was  then  At- 
torney General.  Ho  seems  to  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  occurred  in  1882. 
The  clause  in  the  Act  of  that  year  was 
not  totidem  verbis  with  the  clause  in  this 
Bill,  and  if  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  been  in  the  House  as  I  have 
been  since  5  o'clock  he  would  have 
heard  the  matter  discussed  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  would  have  had  his  re- 
collection freshened.  He  would  have 
seen  that  the  two  clauses  differ  on  this 
very  point  on  which  the  argument  turns, 
because  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1882 
took  especial  care  to  except  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  all  those  provisions 
in  which  anything  like  a  new  offence 
was  created.  That  is  the  very  gist  of 
the  new  arrangement,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  contention  is  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  1882  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  statement  of   the  right  hon. 


and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry 
James)  on  the  subject  of  the  clause  of 
1882  might  have  been  entirely  spared. 
I  am  glad  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman— -even  if  by  a  cir- 
cuitous and  singular  route— has  oome  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
If  the  Government  take  his  wise  advice 
and  will  strike  out  from  the  operation 
of  this  clause  all  words  as  to  offences 
under  the  Act,  and  will  take  the  advice 
of  their  other  learned  advisers  who 
spoke  earlier  in  the  debate  from  below 
the  Gangway,  and  strike  out  the  word 
**  misdemeanour,"  we  shall  have  got 
this  section  into  working  order.  I  think 
the  independent  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment  have  tendered  useful  advice, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  carried  out. 

Thb  chief  SECRETARY  pob  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  who  has  just  spoken  has  forgotten 
something.  He  says  that  under  the 
Act  of  1882  there  was  no  inquiry  into 
crimes  created  by  the  Act. 

Sib  henry  JAMES :  That  was  not 
the  case 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  No;  there 
were  other  clauses  that  created  offences 
which  came  under  the  Act.  This  was 
one  provision — 

"  Every  person  who  knowingly  is  a  member 
of  an  unlawful  association  as  defined  by  this 
Act,  or  takes  part  in  the  operations  of  an  un- 
lawful association  as  defined  by  this  Act,  or  of 
any  meeting  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
ofience  against  this  Act.'' 

And  if  a  person  was  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  Act,  and  there  was  no  special 
exemption  made  in  favour  of  that  offence, 
there  was  an  inquiry.  So  that  although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  he  himself 
said,  '*  worked  the  labouring  oar,"  that 
process  does  not  appear  to  have  im- 
printed upon  his  memory  any  great 
recollection  of  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  [  Sir  William  Harcourt  dis- 
sented."] I  give  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man a  copy  of  his  handiwork  (handing 
himacopyoftho  Act).  The  present  clause 
in  the  Bill  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
9th  clause  of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  except  in  this  onlyi 
that  wo  limited  the  operation  of  our 
clause  to  the  proclaimed  district,  and  he 
did  not.  If  any  objection  lies  against 
our  clause  as  differing  from  the  right 
hon«  Gentleman's  clause,  it  is  only  in  90 
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far  as  we  lay  down  safeguards,  and  he 
did  not.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  pointed  out  that  if  the 
criticism  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  the  Member  for  East  Fife 
is  carried,  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore us  will  be  useless.  But  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Amendment  really  sub- 
stantially is  required  to  carry  out  the 
intention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  opposite.  We  do  not  agree 
that  that  intention  should  be  carried 
out.  We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
after  a  district  has  been*  proclaimed 
there  ought  to  be  the  power  of  making 
such  inquiry  into  crimes  committed  be- 
fore the  Proclamation  as  to  enable  us 
to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  these 
crimes.  [An  hon.  Member  :  Offences!] 
Welly  offences  or  crimes.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  that  the  contention  of 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  that  offences, 
if  there  are  any  created  by  this  Act, 
will  only  be  offences  after  the  Act  is 
passed,  and  after  the  district  in  which 
these  offences  are  committed  is  pro- 
claimed ;  and,  of  oourse,  with  regard  to 
such  offences,  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore us  is  entirely  irrelevant  and  will 
have  no  effect.  I  hope  the  discus- 
sion we  have  now  had  is  sufficient. 
[Cries of  *'  Oh,  oh !  "]  Well,  we  have 
discussed  the  subject  for  three  hours. 
The  principle  we  have  adopted  in  this 
clause  is  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by  successive  Governments  and  by 
successive  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  I 
am  to  discuss  the  value  of  this  clause, 
perhaps  I  might  read  a  quotation  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  when  he  was  de- 
fending a  clause  of  exactly  similar  im- 
port. In  introducing  a  provision  of  this 
kind  in  the  Explosives  Act  of  1883  he 
used  these  words — 

"  It  18  a  clause  which  was  originally  in  the 
Peace  Preseryation  (Ireland)  Act  "—that  is,  the 
Act  of  1681 — "it  was  re-enacted  by  this 
House  in  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  of  last 
year ;  and  it  has  proved  of  singular  efficacy, 
hecause  it  was  by  its  use  *' — its  retrospective 
use,  I  may  interpolate — **  that    the    Phcenix 

Park  murders  were  traced Therefore 

this  clause  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant clauses  of  the  Bill."— (3  Mantard^  L^77] 
1848.) 

Welly  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  changed  his  opinion  on  a  great 
many  questions  connected  with  the  go- 


vernment of  Ireland,  and  I  do  not 
in  the  least  wish  to  reproach  him 
with  that  now;  but  there  is  one  sub- 
ject on  which,  I  presume,  he  has 
not  changed  his  opinion.  I  presume  he 
is  as  desirous  now  as  he  was  in  the  year 
1883  that  if  crime — anything  like  the 
crime  which  occurred  in  the  Phoenix 
Park — exists  in  Ireland  machinery  shall 
be  at  hand  by  means  of  which  that  crime 
shall  be  detected. 

Mb.  T,  M.  HEALY  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four), as  he  seems  to  be  so  familiar  with 
these  Acts,  and  with  the  necessity  of  a 
Proclamation  for  putting  the  clauses  in 
operation,  what  district  he  will  proclaim 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  con- 
spiracy ?  Take  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
That  was  a  '^conspiracy"  for  which 
hon.  Gentlemen,  Members  of  this  House, 
were  indicted.  They  were  alleged  to 
have  made  speeches,  one  in  Oalway, 
one  in  Limerick,  one  in  Dublin,  one  in 
Sligo,  one  in  Monaghan,  and  one  in 
Cork — one  at  the  GKants'  Causeway,  and 
another  at  Cape  Clear.  Some  English 
Members  may  not  be  familiar  enough 
with  Irish  geography  to  know  what  that 
means ;  but  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary,  who  knows  all 
about  Irelahd,  and  who  will,  naturally, 
take  in  the  point  at  once,  what  district 
he  would  proclaim  in  order  to  have  an 
inquiry  into  such  a  case  as  this  ?  You 
may  change  your  renue  as  much  as  you 
like;  but  where  would  you  hold  your 
inquiry  for  this  conspiracy,  which 
''spreads  like  a  cancer,"  as  we  have 
heard  from  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite? 
What  district  would  you  proclaim  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  that  inquiry? 
That  is  the  real  way  to  test  this  matter. 
I  defy  the  Oovemment  to  do  it  unless 
they  proclaim  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I 
see  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  in  his  place,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  he  should  have  made  a  practical 
suggestion,  though,  as  he  will  have  ob- 
served, the  Oovemment  have  not  taken 
the  slightest  notice  of  that  suggestion. 
The  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  has  not  noticed  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Oentleman  recommends  the 
suggestion  we  have  been  making  all 
along.     Inquire  into  as  many  murders 
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or  serious  crimes  as  you  like,  or  take 
power  to  do  it — although  some  hon. 
Members  will  not  have  the  word 
**  crime  "  ;  I  suppose  they  wish  now  to 
speak  of  the  Phoenix  Park  '*  offence" — 
for  we  must  speak  by  the  card  now, 
since  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary.  Take  power 
to  deal  with  these  serious  "  offences ;  " 
but  with  regard  to  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  admits  to  be  a 
new  crime,  what  is  going  to  happen  ? 
The  right  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  was  very  much 
twitted  during  the  passage  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  on  certain  points, 
and  I  would  ask  him  whether  in  this 
matter  there  is  not  an  implied  repeal  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  ?  [  Cries  of 
**  No !  "]  I  think  so.  I  would  remind 
him  that  if  ho  refers  to  the  49th  section, 
he  will  see  that  everything  under  that 
measure  is  felony  or  misdemeanour.  You 
can  inquire  into  all  these  felonies  and 
misdemeanours,  no  matter  when  they 
occur.  Take  the  case  of  bribery  at 
Taunton — suppose  Taunton  were  in  Ire- 
land— or  the  case  of  Londonderry,  the 
late  Member  for  which  place  has  been 
made  a  Baronet  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  having  been  unsuccessful 
in  practising  *'  offences."  I  say  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  once  you 
get  this  clause  passed,  to  hold  an  inquiry 
into  Election  matters — I  will  not  say 
** crimes,"  but  ''offences."  The  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  says,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  15  &  16  Vict,  o.  57,  the 
Election  Commissioners 

**  shall  not  make  any  inquiry  concerning  elec- 
tions that  havo  taken  place  prior  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act." 

I  hare  a  distinct- recollection  that  when 
this  Act  was  being  passed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Postmaster  General  (Mr. 
Baikes)  twitted  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury 
in  a  most  unhandsome  manner,  saying 
that  this  was  to  protect  the  corruption 
of  Taunton — for  which  borough  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  then 
sat — and  making  some  most  personal 
allusions.  Fortunately,  however,  Taun- 
ton is  not  in  Ireland.  But  I  say  that  it 
would  be  possible  in  all  electoral  matters, 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  go  back, 
and  this  is  an  implied  repeal  of  the  49th 
section  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Uealy 


Furthermore,  if  you  are  going  to  use 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  any  crime, 
no  matter  when  committed,  remember  it 
is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bury  that  he  certainly  acted  in  that 
matter  with  great  consideration  to  the 
House.  I  moved  an  Amendment^  when 
his  Bill  was  under  discussion,  to  the 
effect  that  none  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Crimes  Act  were  to  apply,  and  what 
happened?  Why,  in  the  69th  section 
we  find  these  words — 

"No  person  shall  be  tried  for  any  offence 
against  this  Act,  committed  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) 
Act,  1882." 

If  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  were  in 
existence  you  would  not  want  this  Bill, 
and  the  provision  to  which  I  refer  would 
be  in  force.  The  least,  therefore,  we 
can  ask  the  Government  is  that  they 
should  adopt  some  provision  sioiilar  to 
that  which  formerly  operated,  and  with 
which  the  Government  were  perfectly 
content.  [^Interrupiion,']  The  non.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  interrupts.' 
He  has  not  given  the  same  attention  to 
this  Bill  as  was  given  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury  to  the  measure  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby, 
though  that  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  as  much  against  Home 
Hule  as  any  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
in  a  Statute  which  did  not  refer  to  coer- 
cion, which  was  only  a  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  providing  for  extraneous  and  non- 
coercive matters,  provided  that  the 
Crimes  Act  should  not  be  availed  of.  Is 
it  reasonable  when  you  are  dealing  with 
**  terrible  conspiracies,"  with  **  frightful 
outrages,  "and  *' offences  against  women," 
about  which  you  write  through  your 

Erivate  secretaries,  and  which  make  the 
air  of  the  Primroser  stand  on  end,  that 
you  should  be  legislating  retrospectively 
against  these  new  **  offences  "  which  yon 
are  creating  in  this  measure  ?  Deal  with 
the  new  offences  when  you  create  them 
if  you  like,  but  with  nothing  of  a  stale 
nature.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  says 
the  measure  necessarily  will  have  an  ex 
post  facto  operation.  I  challenge  him  to 
say  whether  his  Criminal  Code  Bill 
would  have  had  a  retrospective  opera- 
tion ?  [Sir  Henry  James  :  Yes.]  Here 
is  the  Bill,  which  would  come  ii^to  lanf 
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some  time  in  1883,  and  whicb,  naturally, 
would  speak  from  the  sign  manual  of 
Her  Majesty.  According  to  that  mea- 
sure— 

'*  Any  justice  who  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  offence  has  been  committed  within  the 
limits  of  his  jorisdiction  " 

could  have  tliat  jurisdiction  the  moment 
this  Act  had  passed  and  not  before.  No 
doubt  he  got  his  jurisdiction  the  moment 
he  received  Her  Majesty's  Commission 
for  all  other  purposes,  but  he  could  not 
have  held  inquiries  into  criminal  matters 
until  the  Act  passed.  [^Lauffhter,!  Let 
me  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  GtenUeman 
the  Attorney  General  tliat  though  he 
may  laugh  now  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing a  number  of  Gentlemen  who  know 
nothiug  of  these*matters  into  the  Lobby, 
if  he  were  arguing  in  some  place  where 
those  who  would  have  the  decision  of 
the  matter  understood  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  decide  he  would  not  be 
so  much  inclined  to  smile.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  do  think  it  reasonable 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury,  at  least,  should  be  adopted.  The 
Government- are  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  passing 
of  the  BiU,  then  let  them  give  effect  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
Let  them  pass  this  clause  for  felonies 
and  misdemeanours,  but  do  not  allow 
what  you  call  ''incitements  to  Boycott- 
ing,"  ''incitements  to  joining  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,"  agreements  not  to  take 
a  farm,  agreements  not  to  buy  tea  or 
sugar  from  a  particular  person — do  not 
allow  these  "  crimes "  which,  admit- 
tedly, have  not  been  offences,  and  will 
not  be  offences  until  this  Bill  is  passed, 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  until 
they  are  committed  in  the  future.  The 
Liberal  Unionists  in  this  matter  should 
insist  upon  having  effect  given  to  their 
opinions.  They  should  not  allow  the 
Government  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
support  in  one  place  and  then  deride 
their  opinions  in  another.  The  Tory 
Party  by  itself,  even  if  it  were  100 
stronger  than  it  is  now  as  a  homogeneous 
Party,  could  never  pass  such  a  Bill  as 
this — would  never  attempt  to  do  it.  It 
is  the  support  of  such  Gentleman  as  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  West  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain),  and  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Member  for  Bossen- 


dale  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) — it 
is  the  support  of  these  Gentlemen  that 
is  putting  violence  into  the  Tory  Party. 
The  Tory  Party  would  not  dare  by  them- 
selves to  face  this  English  House  of 
Commons  with  such  a  Bill  as  this. 
IZauffhter,']  No,  Sir ;  they  would  rather 
make  an  alliance  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) ; 
they  would  rather  send  Lord  Carnarvon 
to  interview  that  hon.  Member  to  find 
out  his  opinions ;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  there  were  a  Tory  Government  in 
power,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  had  con- 
sulted the  hon.  Member  upon  such  a 
point  as  the  passage  of  this  section,  some 
deference  would  be  paid  to  his  opinion. 
But,  yet,  here  you  have  the  noble  Mar- 
quess and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  sup- 
porting the  Government  just  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  might  have 
been  supporting  them,  and  surely  when 
they  give  their  opinion  some  deference 
ought  to  be  paid  to  it.  The  same  defer- 
ence ought  to  be  paid  to  it  as  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  opinion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  when  Lord  Car- 
narvon met  him  in  the  drawing-room  of 
an  hon.  Member  opposite,  whose  name 
I  could  mention,  but  I  will  not.  I  do 
think  the  time  has  arrived  when  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  should  give  us 
some  concession  of  a  substantive  cha- 
racter with  regard  to  this  matter.  Any 
serious  crime  you  want  to  inquire  into 
you  can  inquire  into  nvith  all  your  hearts. 
But  as  regards  newly  created  offences,  I 
do  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bury,  as  he  is 
giving  the  Government  the  benefit  of 
his  support,  to  insist  upon  due  weight 
being  given  to  his  opinions  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  DILLON:  The  action  of  the 
Government  to-night  is,  I  am  afraid, 
likely  to  prolong  the  debate  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Some  hours  ago 
we  moved  from  these  Benches  a  reason- 
able and  fair  Amendment ;  but  no  single 
Member  of  the  Government  has  met  us 
in  a  fair  way  from  the  time  this  discus- 
sion started  until  now.  Over  and  over 
again  those  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side,  who  have  stood  up,  have  referred 
to  old  worn-out  topics,  such  as  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  PhoanixPark  murders  and 
other  crimes  discovered  and  punished 
under  the  Act  of  1882.  I  pointed  out 
at  an  early  stage  of    the  debate  —  as 
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also  did  other  hon.  Members— that  \re 
"were  not  objecting  to  retrospective  action 
in  reference  to  inquiries  affecting  mur- 
ders or  serious  crimes ;  but  when  we  had 
two  hours  ago  made  that  clear  beyond 
all  question,  the  noble  Viscount  the  Mem- 
ber for  Petersfield  (Viscount  Wolmer), 
who  is  distinguished  for  his  love  for 
the  Irish  people,  started  up  on  these 
Benches  and  said  he  desired  to  remind 
this  House  that  the  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
ders would  not  have  been  discovered 
had  it  not  been  for  the  retrospective 
action  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1882. 
The  noble  Lord  was  followed  in  that 
parrot  cry  by  every  Member  who  stood 
up  on  the  Benches  opposite ;  and,  finally, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James) 
made  a  most  extraordinary  statement, 
for  he  said  that  no  district  in  Ireland 
could  or  would  be  proclaimed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  unless  and  until  a  large 
and  serious  amount  of  grave  crime  pre- 
vailed in  it.  Will  any  hon.  Member  re- 
presenting the  Government  stand  up  and 
give  us  a  pledge  to  that  effect  ?  If  any- 
one will,  I  will  undertake,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  to  say  that  no  dis- 
trict will  be  proclaimed  under  this  Act  at 
all.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bury  made  that  extraordinary  state- 
ment ;  out  I  noticed  that  no  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  at- 
tempted to  say  a  single  word  on  that 
subject.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  week  after  this  Act  has  passed 
into  law,  a  large  district  of  Ireland — 
every  district,  in  fact,  in  which  the  people 
are  making  any  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent — will  be  instantly  pro- 
claimed. We  complain  of  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  or  of 
this,  that  instead  of  replying  to  the 
arguments  addressed  to  them  from 
these  Benches,  they  persistently  give 
the  go-by  to  everyone^  of  these  argu- 
ments, and  reply  to  arguments  not  ad- 
dressed to  them  at  all,  which  they  merely 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  when  he  last  ad- 
dressed the  Committee,  what  did  he  say  ? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  had,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
discussion,  pointed  out  that  the  new 
crimes  that  were  especially  created  by 
this  Bill  would  not  become  crimes  until 
a  district   was    proclaimed,   and  that, 

Mr.  Dillon 


therefore,  no  inquiry  would  be  held 
with  regard  to  them.  That  is  true; 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  complaining 
of.  What  we  are  complaining  of  is  that 
conspiracy,  intimidation,  and  the  various 
offences  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  all  of 
which  are  crimes  already  in  Ireland, 
but  which  are,  by  this  Act,  to  be  shifted 
from  their  ordinary  Courts  of  Procedure 
into  the  Courts  of  Summary  Procedure, 
will  form  a  net  so  vast  and  wide-reach- 
ing and  narrow  in  its  meshes  that  the  en- 
tire population  of  Ireland  can,  under  the 
interpretation  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  put  upon  these  offences,  be  caught  in 
it.  Bead  the  Whiteboy  Acts  to  observe 
what  are  offences  in  law,  and  the  House 
will  see  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  in- 
stitute inquiries  in  every  portion  of  Ire- 
land in  order  to  bring  the  whole  popula- 
tion into  this  net,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  these  new 
offences  at  all.  Bead  the  charge  of  the 
Judge  in  my  trial  in  Dublin,  and  the 
House  will  see  what  is  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  Murphy ;  read  the 
charge  of  Lord  Fitzgerald  in  *'The 
Queen  v.  Pamell,"  in  1881,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
enter  into  a  political  controversy  which 
may  have  for  its  results  pecuniary  injury 
or  loss  to  any  class  of  the  conmiunity 
without  exposing  you  to  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy as  interpreted  by  a  Judge  or 
a  partizan  magistrate.  The  greatest 
abuses  can  arise  under  this  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy if  you  have  not  the  protection  of 
a  jury  who  will  give  to  the  law  a  Con- 
stitutional interpretation.  I  say  the  Law 
of  Conspiracy,  as  laid  down  by  these 
Judges  and  the  new  offences  laid  down 
by  this  Bill,  are  almost  unnecessary,  be- 
cause, in  the  present  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
any  political  association  whatever,  ex- 
cept an  association  to  further  the  views 
of  the  Executive,  that  would  not  be 
swept  into  the  net  of  a  conspiracy  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  result  of  that — and 
what  we  complain  of,  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  understand  it,  though  they 
have  made  no  effort  to  meet  us  in  argu- 
ment up  to  the  present — is  that  under 
this  clause,  after  the  Act  has  passed  and 
the  Proclamations  are  issued,  the  Go- 
vernment may  proceed  to  inquire  into 
offences  which  are  not  under  this  Act, 
but  were  made  before  this  Act  was 
passed.  Inquiries  may  take  place,  and 
the  result  may  be  to  imprison  me  and  all 
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who  have  been  working  with  me,  because 
we  refuse  to  swear  against  our  fellows. 
Suppose  I  were  brought  up  before  a 
Magistrates'  Court  in  one  of  the  pro- 
claimed districts,  and  were  questioned 
as  to  what  I  had  said  to  a  man  in  refer- 
ence to  the  working  of  the  Flan  of 
Campaign,  do  you  think  I  should  reply  ? 
And  if  you  took  up  40  or  50  priests, 
and  questioned  them  in  the  same  way, 
do  you  think  they  would  reply?  Of 
course  they  would  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  say  that  until  the  Committee 
put  a  proviso  in  the  Bill  tying  the  hands 
of  the  Government  for  such  conduct,  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  they  deliberately 
look  to  this  clause  as  a  means  of  im- 

grisoning  men  because  they  cannot,  in 
onour,  consider  themselves  free  to  give 
evidence  before  such  Courts  of  Inouiry 
as  may  be  created  under  this  Bill.  I 
ask  this  Committee,  is  it  reasonable, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  Government  is  it 
a  prudent  course  for  them  to  adopt,  to 
utterly  refuse  to  meet  us  in  argument 
on  this  question,  and  to  refuse  to  go  into 
this  practical  and  important  question 
whether  they  will  administer  the  mea- 
sure in  this  way,  or  will  not,  and  why, 
if  they  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  they  do 
not  put  in  some  proviso  which  will  bar 
them  from  that  course?  I  heard  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  England  (Sir  Eichard  Webster) 
making  use  of  suppositions  that  we  have 
had  ad  nauseam,  I  heard  him  declare 
that  we  must  ^  upon  the  supposition 
that  this  Bill  will  be  fairly  administered; 
but  we  remember  that  plea  being  put 
forward  by  the  late  Mr.  Eorster.  I  do 
not  deny  that  when  Mr.  Forster  put 
forward  that  plea  he  meant  what  he 
said  ;  but  when  he  went  over  to  Ireland, 
and  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Castle,  it 
would  have  taken  10  Mr.  Eorster's  to 
resist  the  pressure  put  on  him.  Whereas 
he  pledged  himself,  night  after  night, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  used  only 
against  village  ruffians  and  criminals, 
and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  that 
Members  of  this  House  would  find  them- 
selves imprisoned  under  the  Act.  The 
measure  was  not  in  operation  six  weeks 
before  I  found  myself  under  lock  and 
key.  [An  hon.  Member  :  Hear,  hear !  ] 
**  Hear,  hear !  "  says  an  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  deny — I  never  doubted— that 
there  are  many  Members  on  the  Benches 
opposite  who  connder  that  the  fittest 


place  for  me  and  for  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men around  me  would  be  under  lock 
and  key  in  Ireland.  I  never  questioned 
that  ;  but  what  I  ask  is  that  there 
should  be  honesty  in  the  debates  in  this 
House.  Do  not  tell  this  House  and  the 
country  that  you  are  introducing  Bills 
to  deal  with  criminals  in  Ireland,  and 
then,  when  the  Bill  is  passed,  and, 
under  false  pretences,  the  consent  of  this 
House  has  been  procured  for  it,  turn  it 
to  uses  which  hon.  Members  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  gave  their  word 
of  honour  it  would  not  be  put  to.  I 
want,  at  least,  to  know  this — that  what- 
ever measures  are  introduced  against 
the  people  of  Ireland,  they  will  be  intro- 
duced honestly  and  straightforwardly; 
that  we  shall  be  told  that  they  intend  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus — and  they 
will  be  able  to  do  that  with  perfect  ease 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  I  ask 
that  the  Government  will  tell  us  what 
they  mean  to  do,  and  will  not  get  up  and 
say — **  We  do  not  mean  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus ;  no  man  can  be  punished 
under  this  Act  unless  he  is  a  criminal ; 
no  man  can  be  punished  under  this  Act 
unless  he  gets  a  fair  trial,"  and  so  on.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  I  and  hundreds  who 
have  worked  with  me,  and  stood  by  me 
in  the  operations  of  a  legal  organization, 
can  be  imprisoned  and  held  in  prison 
because  we  will  refuse  to  say  what  was 
stated  to  us  in  confidence  and  honour ; 
and  I  say  that  until  the  Government 
give  us  a  pledge — and  not  only  do  that, 
but  put  it  in  the  shape  of  a  proviso  that 
will  tie  their  hands  against  the  pressure 
that  will  be  put  on  them  in  Ireland — we 
are  entitled  to  say  that  they  are  know- 
ingly and  wittingly  taking  these  powers 
knowing  that  they  will  use  them. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy), 
who  has  just  eat  down,  is  justified  in  all 
that  he  has  said  to-night.  To  every 
argument  that  has  been  addressed  from 
this  side  of  the  House  to  the  Govern- 
ment to-night  the  parrot  answer  has 
invariably  been  given — **  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  wish  to  give  us  power  to  put 
down  murder  and  other  serious  crime  ?  " 
Speaker  after  speaker  on  this  side  has 
declared,  in  most  emphatic  terms — **  We 
do  not  object  to  your  taking  powers  to 
search  out  serious  crime.*'  The  question 
they  put  is  not  our  point;  it  is  begging 
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the  whole  question.  It  is  deceiving 
the  Committee  when  hon.  Gentlemen  get 
up  from  the  Tory  Benches  and  continu- 
ally make  this  claim,  saying — "  You  are 
refusing  to  give  us  power  to  put  down 
serious  crime."  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  that  is  not  our  intention.  It 
has  not  been  the  intention  of  any  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  side  during  the  whole 
of  the  debate.  Our  contention  is  a 
totally  different  one,  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  from  whom  we 
expected  very  little  assistance  indeed — 
even  he,  in  his  speech,  got  up  and 
pointed  out  this  difference,  and  sug- 
gested to  the  Government  that  they 
ought  to  introduce  such  an  Amendment 
as  would  meet  our  case.  Now,  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has 
been  indulging  in  these  phrases  all  the 
evening.  He  cannot  rise  in  his  place  to 
speak  to  any  Amendment  but  he  uses 
the  words  "murder"  and  "attempt  to 
murder,"  and  "other  serious  crime," 
though  they  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  argument  that  we  are  engaged  in 
than  if  we  were  to  discuss  a  question  of 
foreign  policy.  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  said— of  course,  I 
mean  the  last  time  he  favoured  us  with 
his  opinions,  of  which  he  is  very  chary — 
that  everything  that  is  not  an  offence 
now  will  not  be  an  offence  under  this 
Act,  punishable  under  this  Act.  I  think 
I  accurately  stated  what  he  said.  He 
does  not  deign  to  give  me  any  reply, 
therefore  I  assume  that  his  silence  gives 
consent.  I  think  his  statement  is  not 
correct,  and  I  will  point  out  how  it  is 
not.  There  are  combinations  of  tenants 
in  Ireland  now  some  of  which,  according 
to  lawyers,  may  be  illegal ;  but  there  are 
others  which,  according  to  almost  the 
entire  legal  opinion,  are  not  legal  acts 
and  are  not  offences.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days  from  the  Government  Benches  that 
there  may  be  combinations  of  tenants 
with  a  view  to  obtain  reductions  of 
rents  which  are  perfectly  legaL  It  is 
no  offence  now  for  these  combinations 
to  take  place.  But  when  this  Act 
passes,  will  these  combinations  be  legal 
or  illegal?  Why  they  will  be  made 
illegal  at  once  by  some  authority  under 
the  Bill.  Inquiries  will  take  place  by 
the  Resident  Magistrates,  and  does  any- 
one in  the  House  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  Resident  Magistrates,  without 
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any  logal  training  or  knowledge,  will 
bo  able  to  discriminate  as  between  the 
legality  or  illegality  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  and  the  legality  or  illegality 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  Of  course 
no  distinction  will  be  made  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  under  this  Bill  acts  that  are 
now  perfectly  legal,  according  to  the 
best  authorities  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
days,  will  become  illegal  under  this 
Act.  The  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  a  very  brief  one,  and  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  take  place,  and  that  nothing  that  is 
now  a  legal  act  could  be  inquired  into. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  statement 
he  makes  is  wrong,  as  he  would  find  if 
he  were  not  in  such  a  hurry,  and  would 
carefully  consider  the  matter  and  exa- 
mine into  the  facts.  It  is  perfectly  illu- 
sory for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  these  statements  to  the  House, 
for  it  is  clear  to  everyone  who  has 
given  any  consideration  to  the  matter 
that  acts  that  are  now  legal  can  be 
treated  under  this  Act  as  illegal,  and, 
though  permitted  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  will  be  punished  under  the 
powers  of  the  Act. 

Db.  KENNY  (Cork,  S.) :  The  Go- 
vemment,  I  expect,  will  begin  to  accuse 
us  of  obstruction ;  but  the  real  obstruc- 
tionists are  the  Treasury  Bench,  who 
are  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  just 
and  solid  arguments  we  are  advancing 
against  this  clause  as  it  stands,  and  in 
favour  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Boscommon 
(Dr.  Commins),  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James) 
made  to  the  Government  a  very  reason- 
able proposition ;  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  they  have  thrown  overboard 
that  statement,  and  will  not  listen  in 
any  way  to  his  suggestion.  I  think  we 
could  not  have  a  better  example  of  their 
bona  fides  than  this.  If  they  had  a  lond 
fide  intention  of  applying  this  Star  Cham- 
ber Clause  only  to  investigations  into 
crime,  no  one  on  these  Benches  would 
have  any  objection;  every  speaker  on 
this  side  has  said  so.  But  it  ia  clear 
the  Government  have  an  arrikre  pensie  as 
to  this  power,  and  that  they  do  intend 
to  apply  the  clause  to  the  investigation 
of  acts  which  were  oonmiitted  or  took 
place  before  the  passage  or  inception  of 
this  Bill  at  all  when  they  get  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  to  do  what  he  is  certain  to 
do  at  their  bidding— namely,  proclaim 
any  district.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
suggestion,  which  I  think  will  put  the 
bona  fides  of  the  Government  to  a  com- 
plete test.  I  would  suggest  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Boscommon  that  he  should  with- 
draw his  Amendment  on  the  Gbvem- 
ment  undertaking  to  put  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  certain  words  which  will 
carry  out  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
I  propose  this  to  meet  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  Of  course,  my  objection  to  the 
whole  clause  still  stands,  and  I  shall 
still  object  to  it,  no  matter  how  the  Go- 
vernment amend  it.  The  Government 
will  by  brute  force  carry  it  against  us, 
as  they  have  carried  the  Bill  against  us ; 
but  I  would  endeavour,  by  this  Amend- 
ment, to  make  them  make  an  honest,  a 
fair,  and  open  use  of  it.  They  should 
not,  I  contend,  obtain  these  powers 
under  one  pretext,  and  then  apply  them 
to  a  difiPerent  state  of  things  altogether. 
The  suggestion  I  would  make  is  this — 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Boscommou  should  with- 
draw his  Amendment  on  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  add  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  these  words — 

"  Provided  always,  no  such  inquiry  shall  be 
held  into  the  commisaion  of  any  offence  " — or 
•*act"  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct — 
«  committed  or  done  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  where  such  offence  is  one  which  is  made  an 
offence  by  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  those  to  which  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction Clauses  of  the  Act  apply." 

That  will,  I  think,  test  their  hona  fides 
perfectly  well,  for  this  reason  —  we 
object  to  their  holding  inquiries  into 
acts  which  took  place  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  which  acts  are  not  crimes  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ;  we  object  to 
their  inquiring  into  combinations — law- 
ful and  legal  combinations — of  tenants 
for  the  purpose,  for  instance,  of  refusing 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  rent  imtil  they 
get  a  just  abatement,  or  such  an  abate- 
ment as  operations  on  other  estates 
have  shown  to  be  necessary  and  just — 
such  an  abatement  as  that  obtained  at 
Loughrea,  where  the  result  of  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  tenants  was  to 
induce  the  Marquess  of  Olanricarde,  one 
of  the  most  notoriously  bad  landlords  in 
Ireland  or  out  of  it,  to  make  an  allow- 
ance to  the  distressed  tenants,  the  rents 
being  for  a  time  retained  under  the 


Plan  of  Campaign.  Under  this  Act, 
after  such  an  operation  has  occurred, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  can  have  an  inquiry 
held  —  if  the  Government  do  not  act 
straightforwardly  in  the  matter  —  and 
can  take  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  or  any- 
one in  this  House  who  happens  to  go 
over  to  Ireland  and  take  part  in  these 
operations,  and  examine  them  before 
this  inquiry,  and  when  these  Gentlemen 
and  the  tenants  refuse — as  undoubtedly 
they  will  refuse — to  answer  any  ques- 
tions on  the  subject,  the  magistrates  can 
put  them  into  prison,  suspend  their 
liberties  indefinitely  or  as  long  as  they 
please,  and  then  the  Government  may 
say  to  this  House  and  to  this  country — 
**  What  a  peaceful  country  we  havo 
made  of  Ireland ;  this  has  been  a  most 
beneficent  Act,  and  has  put  down  all 
manner  of  crime !  "  That,  we  hold, 
would  be  a  dishonest  use  of  the  Act ; 
and  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  may  be  sincere  in  saying 
that  he  does  not  intend  that  the  Act 
shall  operate  in  that  way,  we  say  that  it 
would  take  a  much  stronger  man  than 
he  to  resist  the  pressure  which  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  Executive  in  that  country  when  they 
find  that  their  rents  are  not  being  paid, 
and  which  cannot  be  paid  under  existing 
circumstances.  In  a  short  time  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  find  himself  forced 
into  the  position  he  now  repudiates,  and 
then  he  will  see  himself  discredited  like 
many  of  his  Predecessors  in  the  position 
he  now  holds.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland  has 
been  the  grave  of  many  political  repu- 
tations, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
may  himself  experience  this  disagreeable 
truth  if  he  does  not  take  care,  in  matters 
like  this,  to  save  himself  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  discredited. 

Mb.  ILLING worth  (Bradford) :  I 
can  well  imagine  that  some  would  have 
this  discussion  confined  to  legal  Gentle- 
men in  this  House ;  but  I  think  that  lay- 
men in  this  House,  at  any  rate  on  this 
side  of  it,  have  a  very  important  duty  to 
discharge.  They  have  to  listen  and 
watch  with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  in- 
telligence what  is  to  be  the  scope  of  this 
measure,  what  powers  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Government,  and  how  these 
powers  are  likely  to  bo  exercised  in 
Ireland.    We  have  had  a  debate  now 
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for  over  two  hours  as  to  tlie  real  mean* 
log  of  tbis  1 8t  sectioD.  We  know  Tory 
well  that  the  measure  is  without  limit  < 
prospectivelj,  and  we  have  ascertained 
from  the  rigbt  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes;,  and  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster),  that  retrospectively 
— as  to  time— the  Act  is  to  be  without 
any  limit  whatever.  We  seemed  as  if 
we  were  approaching  an  understanding 
by  the  friendly  inteiSerence  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  Henry  James)  a  short  time  ago ;  and 
at  one  moment,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  was  speaking, 
I  really  thought  he  was  inclined  to  take 
hold  of  the  suggestion — I  might  almost 
have  said  the  mandate— of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  Government,  knowing 
that  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  cannot  refuse  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  a  Liberal  Unionist. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  Liberal 
Unionists  some  credit  in  this  matter. 
They  have  some  merits  of  Liberalism  left 
in  them,  and  they  must  be  anxious  for 
the  share  of  responsibility  which  will  fall 
on  their  shoulders.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
intervening  thus  early  in  the  debate,  and 
attempting  to  gi?e  such  a  character  to 
this  measure  as  will  not  stamp  it  with 
infamy  when  it  becomes  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  I  venture  to  think  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  word  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  therefore,  in  sitting  down,  I  would 
move,  Sir,  that  jtou  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  If  that  Motion 
is  accepted,  the  Government  will  then  be 
in  a  position  on  Monday  to  say  in  a  full 
House,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
House,  that  the  machinery  of  the  Act 
shall  apply  to  murder  and  offences 
approaching  murder  without  any  limita- 
tion whatever,  but  that  it  shall  not  in- 
clude misdemeanours— that  to  any  point 
beyond  serious  crime  it  shall  be  limited 
prospectively,  so  as  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  unless  a  district  has  been  pro- 
claimed, and  the  offence  should  have 
been  committed  after  tbe  passing  of  the 
Act.  If  the  clause  we  are  discussing  is 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  and  it  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stifling  political  dis- 
cussion in  Ireland,  it  may  bring  about  an 
alarming  state  of  things.  We  shall 
have  a  Star  Chamber  in  existence  again. 
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There  has  been  no  defence  made  forthia 
dause  by  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
and  I  consider  the  Irish  Party  will  be 
justified  in  withstanding  to  the  utmost 
any  such  scheme  as  has  been  indicated 
from  the  other  side — ^by  which  new 
offences  are  set  up  and  will  be  punished 
retrospectively  in  Courts  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction.  I  beg.  Sir,  to  move  that 
you  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to 

sit  again.    

Ma.  CONTBEABE  (Cornwall,  Gam- 
borne)  :  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  Ulingworth)  has  moved  to  report 
Progress,  because  it  is  desirable  in  this 
discussion  that  we  should  g^ve  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  time  to  think.  I 
observe  that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men over  there  do  not  seem  capable  of 
saying  much  in  this  House ;  but,  perhaps, 
they  think  all  the  more,  and  in  the  hope 
that  their  thoughts  may  be  productive  of 
some  good  result,  I  think  we  should 
facilitate  their  operations  if  we  occasion- 
ally moved  to  report  Progress  and  so 
gave  them  a  little  additionsd  time.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that,  on  great  and  im- 
portant questions  such  as  we  are  now 
discussing,  we  should  not  have  some 
advantage  from  the  robust  intelligence  I 
see  before  me  on  the  Front  Ministerial 
Bench,  and  from  the  keen  and  philoso- 
phical attainments  which  sit  beside  it. 
There  is  an  old  saying  of  Juvenal's,  I 
think,  that  knowledge  is  worth  nothing 
unless  you  can  impart  it  to  others.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  truth  of  that  maxim 
is  being  illustrated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  though  they  seem  to  think 
that  knowledge  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
be  bottled  up  and  kept  to  themselves.  If 
they  have  any  arguments,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  that  they  should  let  us 
know  what  they  are.  If  they  have  no 
arguments — which  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  case — the  sooner  the  country  knows 
that  the  better  it  will  be,  because  the 
sooner  the  country  will  see  the  honesty 
of  those  who  are  now  misrepresenting 
them.  When  the  Motion  now  moved 
has  been  fully  discussed  and  disposed  of, 
I  may  have  something  further  to  say  on 
the  clause  before  the  Committee  ;  but  as 
I  have  been  away  for  a  portion  of  the 
evening,  I  am  desirous  of  asking  the 
Government,  before  they  proceed  further, 
what  the  exact  position  of  affairs  is,  be- 
cause I  have  been  unable  to  gather  from 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
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what  is  the  exact  qaestion  under  dis- 
oussion.  No  one  appears  to  know  exactly, 
and,  that  being  so,  we  are  likely  to  get 
rather  mixed  in  our  ideas,  and  not  to 
succeed  in  pursuing  a  regular  and 
orderly  course.  I  sincerely  trust,  with* 
out  pressing  the  matter  any  further, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  accede 
to  this  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
not  because  it  is  a  comparatiTely  late  hour, 
but  because  the  matter  has  been  now 
luder  discussion  the  whole  evening.  It 
is  well  understood  that  there  are  some 
important  Bills  coming  on — measures 
wluch  are  of  groat  interest  generally — 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  have 
some  opportunity  of  considering  them 
before  we  are  thoroughly  exhausted. 
We  have  to  discuss  the  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Truck  Bill,  and  those  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment 
Bill,  and  we  ought  to  do  that  before  we 
get  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
On  these  grounds,  Sir,  I  second  the  Mo- 
tion for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. '^ — {Mr,  llling- 
worth.) 

The  first  LOED  of  the  TBEA- 
SUEY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  Mr.  Courtney,  regard 
for  the  order  and  regularity  of  de- 
bate does  not  permit  me  tg  refer 
to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Oentle- 
man  who  has  just  sat  down.  But,  Sir, 
with  reference  to  the  remarks  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  Illingworth),  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  House  has  been  discussing 
for  nearly  four  hours  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Eoscommon  (Dr.  Commins),  and  that 
Amendment  has  been  repeatedly  an- 
swered from  this  Bench,  although  hon. 
Members  who  were  not  in  the  House  at 
the  time  may  not  have  heard  those  an- 
swers, for  the  House  is  much  fuller  now 
than  it  was. 

An  hon.  Member  :  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  was  not  answered. 

Ma.  W.  H.  SMITH :  We,  who  sit  on 
this  Bench,  have  a  responsibility,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  measure 
which  we  desire  to  pass  through  the 
House.   Answers  having  been  given  re- 


peatedly, it  is  not,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government,  our  duty  to  re- 
peat them  over  and  over  again;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  consent  to  the  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress.  We  must,  there- 
fore, ask  the  Committee  to  make  real 
Progress,  as  this  is  a  measure  of  very 
great  importance,  after  such  ample  dis- 
cussion as  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  JOHN  MOELEY  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) :  The  right  hon.  Oentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  forgets  that 
the  Amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion was  not  moved  until  nearly  10 
o'clock. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  Half-past 
8  o'clock. 

Mb.  JOHN  MOELEY:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  says 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
answered  all  the  questions  and  argu- 
ments laid  before  them.  May  I  point 
out  to  him  that  one  most  important  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  Henry  James)  ?  Can  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  give  us  any  assurance  that 
that  suggestion  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Government  ?  Because  I  think  that 
such  an  assurance  would  probably  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Morley)  is  under  some  misapprehension 
as  to  when  the  discussion  of  this  Amend- 
ment commenced.  I  imagine  he  was 
not  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion, which  began  at  half-past  8 
o'clock.  He  now  accuses  us  of  not 
having  given  some  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James).  The  reason  why  we  have  not 
done  so  is  that  that  suggestion,  though 
very  important,  and  deserving  of  every 
consideration,  especially  considering  the 
quarter  from  which  it  comes — [Ironical 
eheers  from  the  Opposition  Benehee] — the 
importance  of  the  position  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  occu- 
pies— important,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  one  of  those  who  took 
no  small  part  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Bill  of  1882 — I  say  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  given  a  detailed  answer  to  his 
suggestion  is,  that  it  is  not  relevant  to 
the  Amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
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mittee.  [**  Oh,  oh !  "  and  laughter.']  I 
hear  hon.  Gentlemen  laugh  loudly,  and, 
I  presume,  ironically,  at  that.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  aware  of  what  it  is  that  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  House  refers 
to.  It  refers  to  the  retrospective,  or  so- 
called  retrospective,  character  of  the 
investigations  which  this  clause  sets  on 
foot.  The  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury,  so  far  as 
I  understood  it,  was  that  the  last  few 
words  at  the  end  of  Sub-section  5  should 
be  omitted. 

Sib  henry  JAMES :  No ;  I  said 
you  should  limit  the  powers  under 
wliich  the  clause  is  to  be  made  retro- 
spective. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Well.  I  accept 
the  correction  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  G-entleman.  It  is,  perhaps,  rele- 
vant to  the  observation  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newcastl^^on-Tyne  (Mr.  John  Morley). 
I  now  understand  that  the  suggestion 
put  forward  is  this — that  any  ofiPence 
punishable  under  this  Bill — that  is  to 
say,  any  offence  created  by  this  Bill, 
if  such  there  are — shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  retrospective  investigation.  Well, 
Sir,  the  Government  would  accept  that 
suggestion  at  once,  if  they  thought  it 
was  not  amply  carried  out  by  the  form 
of  the  Bill  as  it  stands.  As  we  under- 
stand it— and  I  do  not  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  doubt 
the  interpretation  as  I  put  it  upon  the 
clause — the  clause,  as  it  stands  now, 
does  not,  I  think,  give  any  power  to 
admit  of  retrospective  investigation  into 
an  act  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
the  passage  of  the  Bill,  or  until  the  Bill 
becomes  law.  I  therefore  do  not  believe 
that  we  could  make  the  Amendment 
suggested,  without  introducing  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  into  our  Bill.  But  I 
will,  at  all  events,  give  this  pledge  to 
the  House — that  if  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  on  reflection,  thinks 
the  clause,  as  it  stands,  does  not  carry 
out  this  intention,  which  we  have  over 
and  over  again  expressed  to-night  from 
this  Bench,  and  which  it  is  our  desire 
should  be  carried  out,  we  will  introduce 
words  into  the  Bill  which  will  carry  it 
out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
Then  I  suppose,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
not  object  to  report  Progress  ?  It  seems 
an  unkind  suggestion  to  say  that  my 
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right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James)  speaks 
''without  reflection,"  and  I  imagine, 
from  my  long  knowledge  of  him,  that 
he  never  speaks  without  reflection,  and 
that  he  has  naturally  reflected  upon 
this  subject,  which  is  a  very  importiant 
one,  and  has  not  made  his  suggestion  to 
the  Oommittee  without  reflection.  Why, 
then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Balfour)  should  say  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  wUl  do  something 
''  on  reflection,"  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand; and  if  time  for  reflection  be 
wanted  by  anybody,  I  should  think  it  is 
rather  wanted  on  the  part  of  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  than  on  that  of  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  If  the  Government  will 
take  time  for  reflection,  and  see  how 
they  can  make  their  Bill  square  with  the 
suggestion  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  carry  out  that  which  is 
clearly  consistent  with  justice  and  with 
the  principles  of  law,  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  on  with  the  Bill.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  would  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Sectretary  for 
Ireland  has  made  out  the  strongest  pos- 
sible argument  in  favour  of  the  Motion 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee. 

SiB  HENRY  JAMES :  I  think  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  has  acted  rather  ungraciously 
towards  the  Government.  A  Motion  has 
been  made  to  report  Progress  in  order 
to  obtain  an  answer  to  a  suggestion  for 
which  I  am  responsible.  An  answer 
has  been  given,  and  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  act  upon  that  answer  until 
we  come  to  Sub- section  5,  line  12,  where 
the  words,  if  necessary,  should  be  in- 
serted. Why,  then,  *  should  we  report 
Progress  ?  I  say  we  ought  not.  I  will 
not  get  into  conflict  with  my  right  hoo. 
Friend.  I  cannot  help  looking  back  to 
what  went  on  five  years  ago,  when  we 
were  associated  together  in  carrying  a 
similar  measure;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  what  my  right  hon.  Friend 
would  have  said  then  if  any  Motion 
similar  to  the  one  before  us  now  had 
been  made  when  we  were  engaged  in 
passing  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  We  all  know 
how  very  soon  lovers*  quarrels  are  made 
up.  No  sooner  was  there  any  ripple  in 
the  wave  than  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  at  once  gave  way  to  the 
I  Government.    I  do  say  that  in  a  matter 
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of  this  kind,  on  which  tho  whole  peace 
of  Ireland  depends,  whether  we  report 
Progress  or  not,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
this  matter  should  be  made  clear.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury 
has  made  a  suggestion  which  his  friends 
the  OoTemment  are  unable  to  entertain 
at  the  moment.  On  a  second  thought 
he  has  been  recommended  to  take  time 
for  reflection.  The  Government  think 
that  the  alteration  he  suggests  is  not 
needed.  The  first  intimation  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury 
was  that  his  speech  was  altogether  out 
of  Order,  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with,  the  point  immediately  before 
the  Committee.  That  was  the  first  un- 
kind suggestion.  The  second  was,  that 
he  spoke  without  reflection.  To  us,  who 
will  have  to  bear  the  infliction  of  this 
Bill,  it  is  very  edifying  to  see  these 
altercations  between  the  two  Front 
Benches;  but  I  would  point  out  that, 
whichever  way  the  lash  falls,  it  always 
cuts  us.  We  take  very  little  interest  in 
the  academic  quarrels  of  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  two  Front  Benches ; 
but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  whether 
the  Government  will  give  us  a  promise 
to  give  this  matter  an  independent  con- 
sideration, with  the  view  of  providing 
that  the  Bill  shall  apply  retrospectively 
only  to  serious  crimes,  and  not  to  oflbnces 
such  as  those  dealt  with  by  the  other 
sections?  I  will  make  a  suggestion, 
which  may  lead  to  this  Motion  for  Pro- 
gress being  withdrawn.  The  sooner 
this  Bill  is  brought  into  operation  in  all 
its  naked  horror,  the  sooner  Englishmen 
will  realize  its  effects ;  and,  therefore,  I 
make  a  suggestion  with  a  view  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress.  The  Government  say  their 
intentions  are  so  and  so.  As  the  Bill 
will  be  administered,  when  passed,  not 
by  lawyers,  but  by  Besident  Magis- 
trates, will  the  Goyemment  have  any 
objection  to  insert  a  provision,  under 
which  those  Resident  Magistrates  may 
have  quoted  to  them,  as  authoritative, 
the  words  used  by  tbe  Gbvernment,  as 
reported  in  Haneard  f  Lawyers  have  to 
refer  to  text  books  and  cases ;  but  when 
you  deal  with  men  who  are  not  lawyers, 
and  who  are  nothing  better  than  gentle- 
men of  the  Captain  Plunkett  type,  then 
you  ought  to  have  references  to  Eaneard 
to  show  what  the  Act  is  really  intended 


for.  If  the  Government  would  agree  to 
that,  this  Motion  for  reporting  Progress 
might  be  withdrawn ;  because  then  we 
might  say  to  Captain  Plunkett  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  same  stamp—' 
<f  When  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  said  so 
and  so;  "  or—"  The  First  Ijord  of  the 
Treasury  said  so  and  so ; "  and  by  that 
means  we  might  have  a  proper  legal  de- 
cision in  these  matters.  I  am  in  favour 
of  making  progress  with  the  measure, 
and  placing  it  on  the  Statute  Book  ;  but 
I  would  like  to  see  everything  decent 
and  in  order;  and  as  the  Government 
have  admitted  a  flaw  in  the  Bill,  perhaps 
they  will  give  us  a  pledge  that  they  will 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury,  and  ex- 
clude the  retrospective  operation  of  the 
clause  from  all  cases  but  serious  crimes. 
The  Motion  for  Progress  might  then  be 
withdrawn,  and  we  might — I  will  not 
say  pass  the  whole  of  the  Bill  to-night 
— but  sit  a  little  longer  upon  it,  at  all 
events 

Da.  COMMINS :  There  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  put  to  the  Committee — 
one  thing  which  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know — and  that  is,  what  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  by  this  Bill;  or, 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  section 
of  the  Bill  ?  Have  they  made  up  their 
minds  ?  If  not,  the  very  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  them  a  little  time  to  make 
up  their  minds.  The  effect  of  the 
Amendment  is  clear  enough— nobody 
has  any  doubt  about  that — but  what  is 
the  intended  effect  of  the  thing  to  be 
amended?  What  is  that?  For  there 
all  the  difficulty  lies.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Holmes)  started  up,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  discussion,  to  say  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Bill  should  have  a  retro- 
spective effect.  Is  that  their  intention 
with,  regard  to  all  classes  of  crimes  and 
offences?  because  I  confess  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Bill  is  not  very  clear  in 
that  respect.  If  the  Bill  is  intended  to 
have  a  retrospective  effect,  it  would  have 
been  fairerto  have  said  so,  as  in  the  Act  of 
1882.  But  then  it  was  rather  puzzling, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  England  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  say  that  the  section,  as 
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it  stands,  has  no  retrospective  effect 
whatever.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
useful  thing  if  these  two  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  could  be  got  to  agree  as  to 
their  interpretation  of  the  Bill,  and  as 
to  which  of  the  accounts  given  to  the 
Committee  is  the  correct  one.  Well,  we 
have  also  had  a  third  account  given  as 
to  what  it  is  that  the  Oovemment  intend 
by  the  Bill,  and  as  to  what  is  the 
operation  of  the  clause.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  England 
(Sir  Bichard  Webster)  has  a  different 
version;  because  he  told  us  that  the 
clause  was  intended  only  to  have  a  re< 
trospective  effect  from  the  date  of  Pro- 
clamation. That  is  a  third  interpretation 
of  the  clause  which  we  are  trying  to 
amend.  Then  we  come  to  still  other 
interpretations;  but  I  will  not  quote 
them  all.  There  have  been  a  variety  of 
them,  all  differing  as  to  what  it  is  that 
we  are  actually  discussing.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  gave 
us  a  different  version.  If  this  discussion 
is  to  be  profitable  at  all,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  some  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  clause, 
and  of  what  the  Government  intend  to 
effect  by  it.  Are  we  to  have  retrospec- 
tive investigation  into  crimes  of  a  grave 
character,  and  not  into  minor  offences ; 
or  is  there  to  be  no  distinction  ?  If 
that  matter  were  once  settled,  we  might, 
perhaps,  go  on.  I  cannot  help  congratu- 
Jating  the  Committee  upon  the  better 
tone  and  feeling  which  have  lately  been 
displayed  in  the  discussion.  Well,  I 
hope  that  the  Government  will  see  their 
way  to  the  exhibition  of  a  better  spirit 
when  they  come  to  deal;  not  with  the 
words  of  the  Bill,  but  with  the  substance 
of  it ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  have 
time  for  reflection,  and  to  reconsider  their 
own  disagreement  as  to  the  drafting  of 
the  Bill  and  its  effect,  I  cordially  sup- 
port the  Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 
Mb.  ILLINGWORTH  :  I  should  not 
have  risen  again,  Mr.  Courtney,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  few  words  which  fell 
from  the  Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith).  I  can  quite  appreciate  his 
sense  of  responsibility  and  anxiety  for 
the  progress  of  Public  Business,  and 
that  feeling  excuses  me  for  saying  that 
I  have  no  less  anxiety  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  he  has. 
But,  Mr.  Courtney,  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman   assured    the    Committee    that 
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every  important  point  had  been  an« 
swered  hours  ago  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  Bench,  I  think  he 
went  altogether  wide  of  the  mark ;  and 
in  proof  of  that  I  would  refer  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  rose  in  hia 
place  to  reply  to  the  appeal  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  he,  himself,  showed 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  and 
when  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber set  him  right  as  to  what  was  the 
real  significance  of  that  suggestion,  why, 
then,  he  replied  by  hinting  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  should  also  take  time  for  reflection, 
and  that  if,  upon  reflection,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  section,  as  it  stands, 
really  did  nothing  more  than  he  desired, 
then  the  Government  would  give  an  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  alter  the 
clause.  No  doubt,  that  is  a  great 
compliment  to  pay  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bury,  and  if  the  matter  be  left 
to  any  one  influential  individual  in 
this  House  I  do  not  know  anyone 
more  competent  than  he  to  come  to 
a  conclusion  upon  it ;  but  I  do  not 
understand  that  he  will  undertake  the 
task,  or  that  he  would  be  likely  to  dis' 
charge  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
Members  from  Ireland.  There  are  24 
or  25  Orders  of  the  Day,  and  this  is  a 
Government  night.  I  did  not  propose 
that  we  should  report  Progress  at  an 
untimely  hour ;  but  I  think — now  that 
we  have  been  discussing  this  Bill  from 
5  o'clock  until  half -past  12  ^it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  I  cannot,  therefore,  with- 
draw my  Motion. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAKCOURT :  I  have 
a  suggestion  to  make,  Mr.  Courtney, 
that  I  hope  will  help  us,  and  perhaps 
solve  the  difficulty  into  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  got  upon  this  Amendment. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bury,  that  the  proper  time  to  deal  with 
this  matter  is  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  clause,  on  Sub-section  5. 
Well,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  disposed  to  make  some  altera- 
tion in  this  Sub- section  5,  at  the  end  of 
the  clause,  in  conformity  with  the  sugges- 
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tion  ma'le  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bury;  and  if 
that  be  so,  it  is  far  better  that  we 
should  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  that  alteration  will  be.  Now,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Boscommon  (Dr.  Oommins)  will  with- 
draw his  Amendment  at  this  stage,  we 
may  then  disouss  this  matter  in  the 
fuller  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
it.  f"  Oh,  oh !  "  and  laughter.l^  I  do 
not  know  why  hon.  Members  should 
laugh.  I  am  endeavouring^  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Committee.  If  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, we  shall  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  are  the  alterations 
which  the  Gk>vemment  are  prepared  to 
make  at  the  suggestion  of  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bury,  and  then  we  can  deal  with  the 
question  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner  when  we  come  to  Sub-section  5, 
at  the  end  of  the  clause.  If  that  is 
done,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  make 
our  path  easier ;  but,  otherwise,  we  shall 
go  to  a  Division  without  really  knowing 
what  is  the  decision  of  the  Oovernment 
in  the  matter.  I  hope  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter. 

Question  put. 

Dr.  Oommins  and  Mr.  Change  rose 
together— [(7r»>«  of  **  Order !  "] 

Mb.  CHANCE:  I  am  entitled  to 
address  the  Chair. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  The  Question  was 
put  before  the  hon.  Member  rose. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  No,  Sir. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  And  strangers 
were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mb.  chance  :  No,  Sir. 

Mb.  ARTHUE  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal, E.):  Mr.  Courtney,  this  is  my  first 
— [CVf«  of  '*  Order ! "  and''  Name !  »] 
From  my  personal  observation,  I  say 
my  hon.  Friend  rose  to  address  the 
Committee  before  the  Question  was  put. 
[ Crien  of  "  Order !  "]  The  hon.  Member 
then  resumed  his  seat,  and  speaking  with 
head  covered,  said :  From  my  personal 
observation — [Ow*  of  **  Order !  "] 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Order,  order !  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor,  on  a  point  of  Order. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (stiU 
seated,  and  with  head  covered)  :  I  can 
say,  Mr.  Courtney,  from  my  personal 
pbs^rvationi  that  my  hon.  Friend  had 


risen  to  addiess  the  Chair  before  you 
put  the  Question. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  (also 
seated,  and  with  head  covered) :  I  can 
speak  from  the  same  personal  obser- 
vation. I  saw  my  hon.  Friend  rise  to 
do  that. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  I  regret  that 
there  should  be  any  misapprehension  in 
the  matter ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  now 
impossible  to  correct  it. 

The  Committee  divided; — Ayes  158; 
Noes  24 1 :  Majority  83.— (Div.  List, 
No.  101.) 

Amendment  again  proposed. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  am 
very  anxious,  in  a  few  words,  to  repeat 
the  explanation  I  have  already  given, 
and  I  would  submit  to  the  Committee 
that,  upon  this  particular  point  we  have 
had  so  long  under  discussion,  we  might 
really  now  take  a  Division.  The  Amend- 
ment is  to  add  the  words  ''  committed 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act."  I  do  not 
for  the  moment  consider  what  the  clause 
purports  to  include ;  but  the  suggestion 
was,  by  those  who  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, that  everything  —  felonies,  mis- 
demeanours, or  offences  under  the  Act — 
should  not  be  included  unless  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  is  clear 
the  Government  could  not  accept  theee 
words;  and,  in  fact,  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  have  now  admitted 
that  they  do  not  wish  felonies  and 
misdemeanours  to  be  affected  by  the 
Amendment ;  they  are  agreed  that  the 
clause  should  apply  to  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours committed  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act ;  therefore,  I  would  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  on  the  particular 
question  whether  there  should  be  this 
limitation  the  Committee  is  ready  to  go 
to  a  Division.  Upon  the  other  point, 
the  point  of  difference  between  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem« 
ber  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James)  and 
ourselves,  our  view  is  distinctly  this-* 
that  inasmuch  as  the  offences  to  which  this 
section  applies  include  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, it  is  clear  that  felonies  and 
misdemeanours,  whether  committed 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
may  be  inquired  into.  Our  view  also 
in  respect  to  offences  punishable  under 
this  Act,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  be 
offences  until  a  district  is  proclaimed, 
is  in  accord  with  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  East  Fife  (Mr.  Asquitb)— there 
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is  no  offence  to  inquire  into  until  the 
district  is  proclaimed.  That  is  the  strict 
and  true  meaning  of  the  section,  and  no 
Amendment  is  necessary.  But  I  put  it 
to  the  Committee  whether  the  question 
of  limiting  the  clause  to  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  should  not  now  be  decided 
after  four  hours'  discussion  ? 

Mb.  DILLON:  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  have  no  desire  to  stand 
between  the  Committee  and  a  Division ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  before  we  proceed 
to  divide,  I  wish  to  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  delay  that  has  occurred 
is  entirely  due  to  the  way  in  which  we 
have  been  met.  Nobody  can  deny,  after 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard  Web- 
ster), that  a  serious  practical  question 
is  raised  by  the  Amendment  we  have 
been  discussing.  We  have  complained 
constantly  that  we  were  not  met  in 
debate  in  a  clear  and  specific  way.  I 
must  repeat,  before  we  proceed  to  a 
Division,  that  the  complaint  we  made  at 
the  outset,  and  repeated  again  and  again 
during  the  discussion,  was  never  met. 
We  did  not  complain  strongly  of  this 
inquiry  being  made  retrospective  in 
respect  to  felonies  and  serious  crimes ; 
but  we  complained  of  the  retrospective 
action  not  in  regard  to  crimes  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  but  to  crimes  or 
offences  of  a  lesser  character,  like  com- 
bination or  unlawful  confederation, 
which  are  offences  before  this  Act  is 
passed  at  all,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  Act  is  concerned,  would  be  treated 
as  felonies  or  serious  crimes.  Now,  I 
understand  the  Government  will  intro- 
duce words  that  will  define  their  posi- 
tion in  this  regard.  I  trust  we  are 
correct  when  we  make  the  assumption 
that  we  have  it  from  the  Government 
that  they  will  place  words  on  the  Paper 
defining  the  position  they  will  take  up  in 
this  regard,  so  that  the  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  that 
position  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
On  this  assumption  I  have  no  objection 
to  a  Division  now. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  is  well  we 
should  understand  the  position  if  we 
allow  this  discussion  to  close.  The 
matter  is  clear  so  far  as  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  goes — that  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment believe  that  the  words  of  the  sec- 
tion are  clear,  though  we  do  not.  Very 
well.    Believing  that  their  meaning  is 
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clear,  they  will  undertake  to  make 
their  meaning  clear  to  us  from  their 
view.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  adopt 
our  meaning,  but  that  they  will  intro- 
duce words  to  remove  all  ambiguity. 
More  we  do  not  ask  now — though  we 
may  afterwards  press  them  to  make  it 
wider — than  to  introduce  words  making 
their  meaning  clear  to  us. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  Well,  we  do 
not  believe  that  is  necessary.  We  be- 
lieve the  wording  of  the  clause  abso- 
lutely clear  as  it  stands ;  but,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it,  we  are  willing  to  in- 
troduce words  to  remove  it. 

De.  COMMINS  :  It  is  evident  that 
the  Government  have  not  made  their 
meaning  clear  to  their  own  followers, 
for  there  have  been  arguments  from 
them  against  the  retrospective  action  of 
the  clause,  and  they  have  not  been 
answered  yet.  At  any  rate,  I  hope  they 
will  make  their  meaning  clear. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOELEY:  I  understand 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  says  he  intends 
to  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  words 
as  is  desired  on  this  side.  The  Govern- 
ment do  not  think  that  additional  words 
are  necessary.  But  still,  as  a  doubt  exists, 
they  will  not  object  to  the  insertion  of 
words  to  satisfy  our  desires  and  their 
own  wishes  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  If  we  can 
add  words  conveying  our  meaning  and 
not  making  the  clause  nonsensical. 
Surplusage  there  will  be ;  but,  however, 
we  will  not  object  to  that.  But  I  hope 
it  is  understood  what  we  do  mean;  I 
hope  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The 
clause  is  to  apply  to  existing  crimes; 
the  retrospective  action  is  to  apply  to 
existing  crimes,  not  to  such  crimes— if 
such  there  be — as  are  created  by  this 
Act. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Just  let  me 
ask  a  question  on  this  point,  that  we  may 
have  the  matter  clear  and  avoid  misun- 
derstandings and  complications  later  on. 
The  contention  of  the  Attorney  General 
is  that  no  offences  under  this  Act  can 
become  offences  until  the  Act  comes  into 
operation  in  a  proclaimed  district.  The 
contention  of  my  hon.  Friend  near  mo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  is  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  offences  under  this  Act,  and, 
to  a  certain  ext^ent,  created  by  the  Acts 
which  already  come  under  existing  legis- 
lation, as,  for  instance,  the  Whiteboy 
Acts.  My  hon.  Friend  says  you  have 
altered  the  method  of  dealing  with  these 
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offences  that  are  dealt  witli  under  exist- 
ing laws.  We  want  to  limit  tbe  retro- 
spective action  of  the  clause  to  serious 
agrarian  crimes,  and  that  is  what  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Qentieman  to 
accept? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUB :  All  existing 
crimes,  felonies,  and  misdemeanours 
under  the  existing  law  may  have  this 
retrospectire  power  applied  to  them. 

Ma.  DILLON :  What  we  want  is  this. 
— ^We  want  the  Government  to  place  on 
the  Paper  words  that  will  define  what 
they  consent  to  do»  and  that  will  raise 
the  issue.  We  will  postpone  discussion 
until  then,  if  the  Government  will 
promise  to  place  such  words  on  the 
Paper?  It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  the 
Chairman  will  allow  the  subject  to  be 
raised,  and  so  we  postpone  discussion 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  T,  0.  HARRINGTON :  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion. I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  allow  it  is  worth  atten- 
tion. If  he  really  wishes  the  clause  to 
be  effective,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
evidence,  then  I  caution  him  that  the 
sooner  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  graver  offences  and 
lighter  offences  the  better  for  himself 
and  his  Government.  If  the  retrospec- 
tive action  of  the  clause  is  to  apply  to 
inquiries  into  lighter  offences,  the  result 
will  be  that  every  person  who  is  sum- 
moned before  the  inquiry,  if  he  does  not 
go  to  gaol,  will  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
popular man.  If  you  make  it  applicable 
to  lighter  offences — small  offences,  not 
crimes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
—-you  defeat  the  very  object  you  pretend 
to  have  m  view 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY:  I  suppose, 
after  what  has  passed — after  what  has 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)— the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South 
Roscommon  (Dr.  Commins)  will  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR :  May  I 
ask  when  the  words  tbe  Gk>vemment 
propose  to  place  on  the  Paper  will  be  in 
the  nands  of  Members  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  They  shall  be 
put  down  on  Monday. 

Dr.  COMMINS:  After  what  has 
passed,  I  will,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Oommittee,  withdraw  my  Amendment. 


YOL.  COOXIY.    Lthtrd  series.! 


The  CHAIRMAN :  Is  it  your  plea- 
sure the  Amendment  be  withdrawn? 
["  No,  no ! "  1 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  I  really 
would  appeal  to  the  Ministry  to  use 
some  of  tiieir  influence  with  their  fol- 
lowers to  allow  the  Amendment  to  be 
withdrawn.  I  am  sure  they  are  bound 
to  do  BO  by  the  pledges  they  have  given 
to  this  side  of  the  House.  Fairly  and 
frankly — I  give  them  all  credit  for  *  it— 
they  have  undertaken  to  meet  us  when 
the  question  arises.  They  will  pre- 
judice the  consideration  of  this  question 
if  there  be  any  foregone  conclusion ;  and 
I  think  there  will  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion if  a  Division  is  taken  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend,  which  will  put 
us  in  a  very  unfair  and  prejudiced  posi- 
tion. I  appeal  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  allow  the  Amendment  to  be  with- 
drawn. ICrm  of  **No,  no!"]  I  do 
not  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  behind 
the  Treasury  Bench ;  I  appeal  to  a 
somewhat  higher  order  of  intelligence. 
I  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  has  met  us  in  a  fair 
spirit,  not  to  mar  the  attitude  he  has 
taken  up. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  With 
regard  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  the  words  which  will  be  put 
down  on  Monday,  may  I  point  out  again 
to  hon.  Members  that  the  Amendment 
proposed  would  limit  the  clause  in  re- 
gard to  felonies  and  misdemeanours  to 
those  committed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  It  is  necessary,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Committee  that 
felonies  and  misdemeanours  are  subject 
to  the  clause.  

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  takes 
a  rather  unusual  view  of  the  matter. 
We  have  been  discussing  the  Amend- 
ment for  a  considerable  time.  The 
Government  say  the  clause  means  one 
thing,  the  Opposition  say  it  means  an- 
other. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  makes  a  suggestion  that 
appears  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large 
section  on  both  sides,  and  the  Govern- 
ment say  they  will  consider  that  sugges- 
tion; while  maintaining  the  principle 
that  the  action  of  the  clause  shall  be 
retrospective  for  felonies  and  misde- 
meanours, they  are  willing  it  shall  be 
prospective  for  other  offences  that  are 
created  by  the  Act.     Then  the  usual 
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course  is  to  withdraw  the  Amendment 
in  dispute,  and  let  the  question  be  fairly 
raised  upon  the  new  words  when  they 
are  before  us.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster)  says  he  wants  a 
definite  decision  that  tne  words  of  the 
clause  shall  have  a  retrospectiYe  appli- 
cation so  far  as  felonies  and  misde- 
meanours are  concerned.  Yes ;  but  we 
contend,  and  this  is  why  the  Amendment 
is  urged,  that  the  words  will  carry  us 
much  further  than  he  wishes  us  to  go. 
When  we  are  trying  to  come  to  a  work- 
able understanding,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  tend  to  the  progress  of  Business  to 
insist  upon  a  decision  on  the  Amendment 
now. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  We  have  no 
desire  to  avoid  coming  to  a  workable 
conclusion ;  but,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  well  aware,  if  the  Amendment 
is  withdrawn  on  this  occasion,  it  will  be 
perfectly  open  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
raise  the  same  question  over  again — 
that  is  to  say,  another  five  hours  may  be 
added  to  the  same  period  already  spent 
on  this  question.  We  gave  our  inter- 
pretation at  first,  and  contend  it  is  the 
correct  one.  It  is  only  now  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  accept  the  limited  interpre- 
tation we  contend  is  the  right  one ;  and 
we,  therefore,  say  that  the  proper  result 
of  this  discussion  is  that  it  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Committee  in  the  sense 
we  present  it.  We  also  add,  if  there  is 
any  question  in  their  minds  which  we 
contend  there  ought  not  to  be,  that  new 
offences  will  not  be  within  the  retrospec- 
tive action  of  the  clause,  then  we  will 
bring  down  words  on  Monday  to  make 
Uiat  perfectly  clear.  That  being  so,  we 
must,  in  the  interest  of  Business,  ask 
that  the  Amendment  be  negatived,  so 
that  the  whole  question  may  not  be 
renewed  at  our  next  Sitting.  If  the 
words  we  shall  present  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, then  it  will  be  perfectly  open  to 
the  Oommittee  to  reject  or  amend  those 
words. 

Mb.  change  :  I  want  to  point  out 
distinctly  the  attitude  the  Gt)vemment 
have  taken  up.  We  have  never  objected 
to  this  power  being  given  in  the  fullest 
manner,  retrospective  and  prospective, 
for  the  discovery  of  grave  crimes  and  the 
punishment  of  criminals;  but  we  do 
object  to  all  offences  being  included — 
we  object  to  its  application  to  the  offence 
of  con^'piraoy.    Speaking  of  this  offence 
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of    conspiracy,    Mr.    Justice   Stephen 
says — 

*' There  is  no  doubt  that  plansible  reasons 
may  be  found  to  declare  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  combine   to  do   anything   whioh,   in   the 
opinion  of  the  Judge,  is  politically  or  socially 
dangerous." 

Well,  the  offence  of  conspiracy  has 
hitherto  been  tried  before  a  Judge  and 
jury,  and  you  have  a  great  safeguard, 
yet  you  have  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Stephen  brought  out  distinctly,  that 
there  is  danger  in  leaving  to  the  Judge 
the  power  of  declaring  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy. But,  under  this  Act,  the  power 
will  be  given  to  Besident  Magistrates 
appointed  by  the  Castle,  dismissed  by 
the  Castle,  and  dependent  for  their  pen- 
sions on  the  certificate  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  they  have  served  him 
with  diligence  and  fidelity.  While 
allowing  them  to  declare  combinations 
criminal,  you  will  enable  them  to  create 
new  offences;  you  will  enable  them  to  get 
evidence  as  to  old  transactions  which  no 
Judge  and  jury  would  have  punished, 
if  you  allow  the  retrospection  to  apply 
to  misdemeanours.  You  will  hand 
over  such  cases  to  be  tried  on  such 
evidence  for  what  would  be  really 
new  criminal  offences,  in  the  opinion 
of  two  Castle  officials.  We  desire  to 
prevent  that  being  done.  We  decline 
to  allow  the  Act  to  be  made  retrospec- 
tive, so  that  it  may  be  made  to  apply  to 
offences  to  be  created  by  it.  If  we 
allowed  the  Government  to  take  a 
decision  on  this  point,  the  result  would 
be  that  they  would  say,  when  the  end  of 
the  lat  section  is  reached,  it  has  been 
decided  to  include  conspiracy  and  misde- 
meanour in  the  retrospective  action  of 
the  Act.  We  desire  to  prevent  that, 
and  if  we  have  to  discuss  it  for  the  next 
few  hours  we  will  do  our  best  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  think  the  whole  of 
the  delay  this  evening  has  been  caused 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Government 
have  met  us.  After  the  last  Division  on 
the  Motion  to  report  Progress,  I  made  a 
proposal  with  a  desire  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  to  end  the  disoossion,  I 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  while  we  did  not  desire  to 
raise  any  further  debate  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retrospective  action  of  the 
clause  with  regard  to  felonies,  yet,  with 
respect  to  misdemeanours,  we  did  dis- 
tinctly say  that  the  issue  had  not  been 
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snffioiently  debated  to  allow  a  decision 
to  be  taken.    And  I  distinctly  under- 
stood the  Gk>Ternment  to  say — ''  We  are 
willing    to  put   on  the   Paper    words 
which  will  raise  this  question  again,  and 
enable  the  House,   without  having  its 
hands  tied,  to  come  to  an  understauding 
as  to  what  crimes  or  o£Eenoes  they  would 
allow  the  clause  to  be  retrospective  in  its 
action."    But  now  the  Government  en- 
deavours to  tie  our  hands.    Evidently, 
on  the  question  of  misdemeanours,  a 
point  of  the  greatest  possible  moment 
rests,  and  the  Qovemment  must  have 
known  that  that  was  the    question   I 
wished  to  raise.    I  myself  was  put  on 
my  trial  in  Dublin  for  misdemeanour ; 
and  on  that  occasion  the  question  of  the 
combination  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
was  struck  at  bv  the  Government.    If 
they  make  this  clause  retrospective  with 
regard  to  misdemeanours,  they  will  be 
taking  to  themselves  power  to  imprison 
all  of  us  in  Ireland  for  things  we  have 
done  long  before  this  Act  was  spoken 
of.    Is  it  fair  play  towards  a  Party  like 
ours  to  insist  on  a  decision  being  taken 
on  that  important  point  at  so  late  an 
hour  in  the  night  ?    I  admit  it  would 
be  fair   play  enough,  if  the  question 
had  been  debated ;  but  it  has  not  been 
debated.    You  cannot  call  it  a  debate, 
when  one  side  has  for  some  time  been 
putting  forward  its  case,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Oommittee  have  never  at- 
tempted to  reply.  We  have  not  had  the 
question  we  put  answered  by  a  single 
Member  on  the  Government  Benches. 
I  have  been  compelled  to  repeat  our 
case  over  and  over    again;    no    hon. 
Member  from  that  side  of  the  House 
has  even  pretended  to  answer  whether 
it  is  intended  to  use  this  clause  retro-' 
spectively  in  regard  to  misdemeanours, 
and  we,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  think 
it  is  intended  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  expose  myself,  and  others  who  have 
worked  with  me  in  Ireland,  to  imprison- 
ment for  refusing  to  give  evidence  be- 
fore the  tribunals  to  be  constituted.    I 
understood  that  the  Government  were 
willing  to  leave  that  matter  to  be  raised 
on  Monday ;  in  that  case,  we  should  be 
willing  to  have  this  Amendment  with- 
drawn.   But  when  I  said  that  under 
such  circumstances  we  would  not  press 
the  Amendment  to  a  Division,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  the  Government  would 
try  to  bind  our  hands  on  the  matter  by 
forcing  a  decision. 


Mb.  AETHUE  O'CONNOR:  It  is 
complained  that  this  Amendment  has 
been  discussed  at  considerable  length; 
but  I  appeal  to  the  fair  sense  of  the 
Committee  whether  there  is  not  ample 
explanation  for  that  in  the  fact  that, 
after  it  was  moved,   a  very  startling 
revelation  was  made  by  the  Government 
that  the  Bill,  as  drafted,  would  have  a 
retrospective  effect  ?    Such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  would  naturally  lead  to 
prolonged  discussion.    What  is  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  as  we  have 
heard  it  from  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  ?  He  says  it  is  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  obtain  a  de- 
claration from  the  Committee  by  means 
of  a  Division  taken  on  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon (Dr.  Commins),  to  the  effect  that,  at 
any  rate  as  regards   felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, the  retrospective  character 
of  the  Bill  should  not  be  limited.  If  the 
Division  is  taken  on  the  Amendment 
with  the  object  which   the  hon.    and 
learned  Attorney  General  has  described, 
the  decision  will  be  operative,  not  only 
with    regard   to    felonies    and   misde- 
meanours, but  also  with  regard  to  every- 
thing covered  by  the  word  "offence." 
The  position  of  the  Government  is  per- 
fectly untenable,  for  it  will  bring  within 
the  Act  many  things,  which  the  House 
has  no  suspicion  of.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  proceedings  punishable  as  felonies 
and  misdemeanours  under  the  Whiteboy 
Acts.    Here  is  one — if  any  person  shall 
send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  any  notice 
or  message  directing  or  requiripg  any 
person  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  any  act,  any 
person  so  offending  shall  be  liable — to 
what?    To  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment.   There  is  the  penalty  of  felony ; 
at  any  rate,  that  is  a  misdemeanour. 
Thai  is  the  kind  of  offence — sending  a 
message  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  act  is  the 
kind  of  offence  with  regard  to  which 
you  are  to  give  these  Resident  Magis- 
trates summary  jurisdiction.    I  am  per- 
fectly certain  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  House  outside  the  Cabinet,  except* 
ing,  possibly,  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  who  had  the  least  sus- 
picion the  Act  was  intended  to  give 
such  powers  as  these  to  these  men.    It 
does  appear  to  me  unreasonable  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  force  a  Divi- 
sion on  the  Amendment ;  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  unfair  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
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prooMd  with  the  oonBideration  of  this 
clause  until  we  haTe  before  us  the  ex- 
press  words  which  the  QoTemment  pro- 
pose to  add  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  J.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Camarvon- 
shire,  Eifion^ :  I  wish  to  point  out  that, 
to  my  mind,  both  sides  of  the  Committee 
seem  to  hare  misconceived  the  import- 
ance of  either  withdrawing  or  negativing 
these  words.  I  think  it  is  practically 
unimportant.  It  is  dear  that  the  view 
taken  by  the  Government  is  incorrect. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
stated  that  he  wished  to  have  these 
words  negatived,  in  order  to  affirm  that 
the  Act,  as  regards  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, should  be  retrospective. 
If  these  words  are  negatived,  they  will 
not  affirm  that;  they  will  only  affirm 
that  certain  offences  which  are  not  de- 
fined, and  which  will  not  be  defined 
until  the  5th  section  comes  under  con- 
sidwation,  will  come  under  the  retro- 
spective action  of  the  Act.  There  will 
be  nothing  to  prevent  any  Member  of  the 
House  proposing  later  on  that  the  retro- 
spective portion  of  the  Act  shall  only 
apply  to,  say,  murder  and  larceny ;  and, 
if  that  were  carried,  not  even  all  fdonies 
would  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
section.  It  appears  to  me  immaterial  to 
the  Government  whether  or  not  the 
Amendment  is  withdrawn ;  and  it  also 
appears  to  me  equally  immaterial  to 
hon.  Members  below  the  Ghmgway  whe- 
ther or  not  it  is  negatived. 

lEa.  T.  M.  HEALY :  1  agree.    lam 
quite  ready  to  go  to  a  Division  on  the 
matter.    It  does  not  matter  a  button 
whether  the  Amendment  is  negatived  or 
withdrawn.    If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
ate  have  not  the  courtesy  to  allow  us  to 
withdraw  it,  we  do  not  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  troubled  with  a  Division, 
although,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  are  ready  to  take  one.    I   never 
heard  anything  more  extraordinaiy  than 
the  doctrine  laid  down   by  the    First 
Jjotd  of  tiie  Treasniy.  It  sounds  like  an 
extract  from  a  comic  opera  to  suggest  • 
that  the  passing  of  this  Act  makes  a  ! 
distinction  between  a  felony  and  misde-  • 
meanour.    The  Bfll  has  entirehv  misled  i 
both  sides  of  tiie  House.    Now,  Sir,  1 1 
wish  to  point  out  one  thing.    In  this  > 
Act  jTOU  are  incorporating  the  provisions  ; 
of  the  Petty  Seasions  Act,  so  that  yon  ' 
can  eompd  a  witness  to  produce  books,  ; 
aeeoiuts,  and  documents,  as  he  may  re-  ' 
quired ;  and  refusal  to  do  so  will  eon-  i 
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stitute  misdemeanour.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land is  the  person  who  is  to  set  this  law 
into  operation.  He  has,  from  his  point 
of  view,  been  atrociously  libelled  in  re- 
gard to  his  action  relative  to  the  Flan 
of  Campaign.  If  tiiis  Bill  is  to  be  re- 
trospective, he  can  issue  a  summons 
compelling  the  editor  of  Umtsd  IreUnd 
of  bring  into  Court  his  account  books 
and  papers  to  be  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  libels  on  him ;  and  he  can  in- 
quire fully  into  the  Flan  of  Campaign. 
I  ask  the  Committee— -Are  we  unreason- 
able in  asking  that  there  should  be 
some  definite  and  restrictive  words  upon 
that  point  ?  Now,  the  noble  Marquess 
is  the  real  prop  of  the  (}ovemment  in 
this  business,  and  I  ask  him,  if  we  are 
unreasonable  in  saying  that  when  the 
operation  of  the'Flan  of  Compaign  has 
already  been  made  the  subject  of  crimi- 
nal inquiiy,  and  in  regard  to  which  a  jury 
containing  six  Protestants  has  disagreed, 
it  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
inquisition  undor  this  Act?  I  do  not 
think  we  are ;  and  for  the  Members  of 
the  Government  to  complain  that  time 
has  been  wasted  is  nonsense.  I  say  it 
has  been  usefully  spent.  If  the  Act  is 
passed  in  this  form,  do  not  suppose  fur 
one  moment  that  you  will  get  any  in- 
formation out  of  me,  or  that  if  jrou  sum- 
mon me  to  give  evidence  I  will  attend. 
I  tell  you  plainly  I  will  not.  I  am  only 
using  our  case  for  the  purposes  of  iUns- 
tration.  We  do  not  disguise  the  mutual 
hatred  between  us  and  you.  Every 
time  I  hear  an  expression  of  hatred 
from  that  side  of  the  Committee  I  am 
ready  to  pay  it  back  with  redoubled  in- 
terest. Bat  I  am  here  arguing  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Ireland — on  be- 
half, not  of  myself,  but  for  a  large  num* 
her  of  men  who  are  not  inclined  to  go  to 
gaol  for  refusing  to  show  their  books 
and  papers — ^people  whose  time  is  vain- 
able  to  them,  and  I  do  ask  the  Govetn- 
ment  isit  unreasonable  that  we  should  asiky 
in  regard  to  ancient  matters  of  history, 
in  rriation  to  stale  old  matters  afiecting 
the  Flan  of  Campaign,  that  they  should 
be  definitely  excluded  f  The  nwd  mis- 
demeanour seems  to  sound  sweetly  in 
the  ears  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  in 
the  same  way  as  Meeopotamia  did  to 
the  old  lady.  It  may  be  a  very  trifling 
matter;  but  where  can  you  draw  the 
line?  There  is  the  forged  letter  in  7W 
Timt9:  there  is  the  Boycotting  at  the 
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bookstalls ;  they  are  misdemeanours  ac- 
cording to  our  view  of  the  law ;  but,  of 
course,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite.  Do 
not  let  us  be  misled  by  words;  let  us 
deal  with  serious  crime.  If  the  GoTem- 
ment  will  let  us  raise  the  question  of 
misdemeanour  at  a  later  stage,  I  see  no 
objection  to  a  Division  being  taken.  If 
they  will  not  agree  to  that,  then  let  us 
argue  the  matter  an  hour  or  two  longer. 
It  makes  very  little  difference  to  us.  Tou> 
Sir,  to  whose  ruling  I  have  always  been 
able  to  give  my  intellectual  as  well  as 
Parliamentary  adhesion,  because  they 
always  seem  founded  on  common  sense 
and  reason 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Very  well,  I 
will  say  nothing  more  about  that.  I  can- 
not see  how  we  are  later  on  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  raising  this  question. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  later  stage  of  this 
Bill,  the  question  whether  misde- 
meanours are  to  be  included  will  be  open 
to  discussion.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  It  does  not  turn  on  the  de- 
cision on  this  Amendment.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  think  it  very  desirable  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  it,  and  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  allow  it  to  be  negatived 
the  question  raised  by  it  will  be  settled. 
That  question  does  not  relate  to  misde- 
meanours; it  is  a  question  whether 
retrospective  action  of  every  kind  should 
be  excluded,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  opposite  can  surely  have 
no  objection  to  a  final  decision  on  that 
point  being  come  to.  The  question  they 
desire  to  raise  can  be  discussed  in  the 
fullest  manner  later  on. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Before  the 
Motion  to  report  Progress  is  made  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question.  The  Government,  by 
accepting  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton,  have  agreed  to  the 
omission  of  certain  words.  I  wish  to 
ask  if  there  are  means  of  raising  a 
question  as  to  those  omitted  words  ? 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I 
think  the  acceptance  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  will  not  pre- 
clude the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  Oity  being  taken  in  its 
ovdeir* 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

INCUMBENTS  OF  BENEFICES  LOANS 
EXTENSION  ACT  (1886)  AMENDMENT 
BILL  [Lord9\. 

{Mr,  Secretary  Mdithewt,) 
[bill  230.]      SECOND   RBADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time/' 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr,  Arthur  O* Connor,) 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  FOE  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuaet-Wobtlbt)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  :  The  object  of  the  Bill  is 
to  get  rid  of  a  trifling  error  in  an  Act 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Clulders^.  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Memoer 
(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor)  will  allow  it  to 
go  on. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Last  night  I  asked  that  the  Bill  should 
be  postponed,  and  that  the  block  should 
be  withdrawn.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
harmless. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  80 ;  Noes 
137  :  Majority  57.— (Div.  List,  No.  102.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommiiied 
for  Monday  next. 

PRIVATE    BILL  LEGISLATION  BILL. 

{Mr,    Craig    Sellar^    Sir   Lyon  Flayfairy    Mr, 

Moworthf  Mr,  John  Morley^  Mr,  Arthur  Elliot,) 

[bill  107.]     SECOIO)  BEADnra. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  CBAia  SELLA.B  (Lanark- 
shire, Partick),  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said :  The  opposition  to  this  Bill  has,  I 
believe,  been  withdrawn ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  principle  of  the  measure  is 
approved  by  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  two  Front  Benches,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  vast  majority   of   hon. 
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Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  deals  with  an  old  question.  The 
subject  has  been  for  nearly  50  years 
before  this  House,  and  this  Bill  for 
more  than  two  years.  What  I  wish  to 
do  to-night  is  to  ask  the  House  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  and 
then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  I 
shall  be  williog,  if  that  course  be  fol- 
lowed, to  undertake  not  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  during  this 
Session.  The  proposals  of  the  measure 
would,  however,  be  thrashed  out  up- 
staira,  and  we  should  know  what  the 
House  really  thought  on  the  subject. 
I  should  then  be  prepared,  in  another 
Session,  to  bring  in  the  Bill  as  amended 
by  the  Select  Committee.  The  object  of 
the  measure  is  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  upon  Pro- 
cedure of  last  Session,  which  Committee 
recommended  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  House  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees. I  need  not,  at  this  hour,  enter 
more  minutely  into  the  matter;  but  I 
hope  the  House  will  consent  to  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time,  and  then  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee.  I  beg  to  move  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Craig  l^eUar,) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  surprised  at 
what  I  may  call  the  superb  hardihood 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Craig 
Sellar)  in  proposing,  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning,  to  take  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  of  more  far-reaching  importance 
than,  perhaps,  any  measure,  except  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill, 
introduced  this  Session.  I  observe,  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill,  the  name  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Mr.  John  Morley). 
Of  course,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to 
oppose  any  measure  to  which  he  lends 
the  high  sanction  of  his  name  ;  but,  for 
my  part.  Sir,  to  use  an  expression  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henley,  who  said  that  when  he 
oould  no  longer  oppose  a  Bill  he  would 
lie  on  his  back  and  cry  "  Fudge,"  I  will 
give  my  most  strenuous  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  even  to  ejaculating  ''  Fudge." 
It  is  proposed  to  refer  Irish  Private 
Bills  to  a  Committee  of  Irish  Judges. 
Why,  we  would  die  fighting  that  pro- 
posal.   We  say  this  of  the  tribunals  of 
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the  House  of  Commons — that  its  long  as 
we  are  compelled  to  come  to  West- 
minster, there  is  not  a  fairer  body  for 
dealing  with  Private  Bills  than  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  We  think  that  great 
injustice  was  done  lately  in  proposiog 
to  destroy  our  best  buildings  in  Dublin 
by  carrying  out  a  certain  undertaking ; 
but,  as  far  as  fair  play  and  impartiality 
gro,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Private  Bill  Committees 
upstairs.  But  I  would  rather  give 
authority  in  these  matters  to  the  most 
corrupt  body  in  the  most  corrupt  consti- 
tuency in  this  country  than  give  it  to  a 
committee  of  Irish  Judges.  We  have 
had  bitter  experience  of  such  a  tribunal 
under  the  Labourers'  Act  and  the  Tram- 
ways Act.  To  compel  us  to  go  before 
them,  to  compel  the  Irish  advocates  to 
go  before  them,  to  be  sneered  at  and 
insulted  by  them,  is  a  thing  to  which  I, 
for  one,  will  never  give  my  consent.  I 
tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Partick  (Mr. 
Craig  Sellar)  that,  if  he  were  to  prac- 
tise before  these  men,  he  would  be  the 
last  in  the  world  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal as  this.  We  can  go  to  the  Com- 
mittees upstairs,  and  our  arguments  will 
be  listened  to.  Politics  are  not  con- 
cerned there  as  they  are  in  the  House. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  political  matters, 
but  of  waterworks,  gasworks,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  But  to  give  the  Irish 
Judges  the  powers  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee !  I  think  that  no  one  who  has 
lived  in  Ireland,  except  a  Liberal 
Unionist,  would  venture  to  propose  such 
a  thing.  To  my  sorrow,  I  have  been 
before  three  Judges,  in  the  miserable 
matter  of  providing  a  labourer's  cottage, 
and  I  will  tell  the  House  what  was  said 
by  Lord  Ashbourne.  It  was  proved  be- 
fore him,  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inspector,  that  a  stream  ran 
through  the  house  of  the  unfortunate 
labourer.  What  did  Lord  Ashbourne 
say  to  him  ?  '*  Oh,  my  poor  man,"  he 
said,  ''you  appear  to  be  enjoying  very 
good  health."  When  the  Inspector 
proved  that  a  stream  was  running 
through  the  house,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  sneered  at  the 
unfortunate  official,  and  attempted  to 
brow-beat  him.  We  made  a  great  mis- 
take when  we  changed  the  ]l^bourers' 
Act,  so  as  to  have  cases  arising  under  it 
heard  before  the  Judges.  We  have 
been  taught  a  yery  severe  lesson  by  that 
mistake,  and  one  which  wiU  not  be  lost 
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on  118.    I  beg  to  move  that  the  debate 
be  now  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Bill  applies  also 
to  Scotland,  and  contains  provisions 
which  are  of  a  most  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. I  second  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment. I  must  protest,  as  I  have 
protested  before  and  shall  always  con- 
tinue to  do,  against  important  Business 
of  this  kind  being  brought  on  at  so  late 
an  hour.  I  shall  not  detain  the  House 
by  making  a  speech ;  but  I  think,  under 
the  droumstances,  everyone  will  admit 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Motion. 

Sm  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle) :  I  agree  very  cordially 
with  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down.  What- 
ever this  Bill  may  be,  it  is  an  important 
measure,  and  it  is  too  late  to  be  taken 
up  at  this  time  of  the  night.  But  my  hon. 
Friend  in  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  Craig 
Sellar)  has  entirely  misrepresented — 
although  most  unintentionally  on  his 
part — the  position  of  the  House  towards 
this  Bill.  I  had  the  honour  of  opposing 
the  measure  two  years  ago,  and  the 
House  agreed  with  me  in  condemning 
its  principle.  I  think  that  the  numbers 
who  voted  were  58  for  the  Bill  and  150 
against  it,  so  that  there  was  a  majority 
-of  nearly  three  to  one  against  the  prin- 
ciple it  contains.  The  Bill  proposes 
to  send  to  three  Commissioners,  to  be 
paid  £3,000  a-year  each,  all  the  Pri- 
vate Business  '  that  now  goes  before 
Select  Committees.  There  are  other 
provisions  of  a  similar  character  that  re- 
quire the  utmost  consideration.  The 
measure,  of  course,  would  apply  to  Gas 
Works,  Water  Works,  and  Railways, 
and  all  Private  Bills,  and  it  raises  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance.  And'^it 
is  proposed  that  the  Bill  shall  be,  after 
the  second  reading,  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  as  if  the  principle  was  agreed 
to.  I  should  not  mind  referring  the 
whole  question  of  Private  Bill  legisla- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee ;  but  I  can- 
not agree  to  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading,  and  shall  certainly  oppose  it. 

The  FIBST  LOBD  of  the  TBEA- 
SIJBY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smtth)  (Strand, 
' Weatminater) :  I  renture  to  ask  the  hon. 


Oentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Craig  Sellar) 
whether  he  will  not,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  consent  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
and,  looking  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
we  have  now  reached,  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  that  we  should  go  on  discuss- 
ing the  question.  I  shall  remain,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  the  measure  itself 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  considered  very 
carefully  by  the  House,  and  that  it 
could  be  very  advantageously  threshed 
out  by  a  Select  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
spoken  (Sir  Joseph  Pease)  fully  admits 
the  importance  of  the  question.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has   ob- 

5'ected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish 
'udges;  but  that  is  a  question  which 
would  be  very  properly  considered  by  a 
Committee.  However,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  trust  the  hon.  Member 
for  Partick  will  consent  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  until  a  day  when 
sufficient  consideration  can  be  given  to 
the  BUI. 

Mb.  JOHN  MORLET  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) :  I  entirely  concur  in  the  obser- 
vations which  have  just  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend 
will  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  I  may  say  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  as  to  the  undesirable- 
ness  of  submitting  these  questions  to  a 
tribunal  of  Irish  Judges;  but  not  en- 
tirely for  the  reasons  which  my  hon. 
Friend  stated.  I  think  that  many  ad- 
vantages could  be  gained  if  the  proposal, 
which  is  one  of  great  importance,  were 
previously  threshed  out  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and  I  wonder — ^I  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman — whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  the 
Government,  independently  of  the  action 
of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Craig  Sellar),  to 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee.  A  Committee  so  appointed 
would  be  able  to  do  all  that  my  hon. 
Friend's  proposal  could  effect.  In  the 
meantime,  whilst  cordially  approving 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  will  consent  to  the  adjourn* 
ment. 
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Mb.  CBAIQ  SELLAB  :  I  thank  my 
hon.  and  right  hon.  FriendB  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  they  have  spoken  of  my 
proposal,  and  shall  act  as  they  suggest. 
In  reference  to  the  snggeetion  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (Mr.  John  Morley),  I  may 
say  that  if  the  Government  wouJd  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  this  subject,  I  should  be 
glad  to  move  that  the  Order  for  the 
second  reading  of  my  Bill  be  discharged. 
I  propose  to  adjourn  the  second  reading 
until  next  Friday. 

Ma.  ILLINGWOBTH  (Bradford, 
W.) :  I  think  that  as  a  general  principle 
we  are  entitled  to  protest  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members 
at  getting  through  the  second  reading 
of  Bills  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of 
the  most  far-reaching  importance,  by 
giving  undertakings  that  they  will  be- 
have in  the  best  manner  when  they  g^t 
their  proposal  before  a  Select  Committee. 
Whenever  this  question  of  Private  Bill 
legislation  is  dealt  with,  it  must  be  by 
a  responsible  Government.  I  protest 
against  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  smuggle  through  the  second 
reading  stage,  without  discussion,  a  Bill 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  very 

Erinciples  of  which  are  not  understood 
y  many  Members  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons. 

Question  put,  and  a^re^d  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday  next. 

MOTIONS 

TRA3rWAYS   (WAB  DEPABTMEMT)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Northoote,  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  construction  of  Tramways  by  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  De- 
partment ;  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Northcote,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  and  Mr. 
Brodrick. 
'BiUpretetUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  246.] 

TBUBO  BISHOPBIC  AND   CUAPTEB  ACTS 
AMENDMENT   BILL   [h.L.]    [^Lords^ 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  Charles  Acland,  and 
Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  were  nominated  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Truro  Biphopzio 
and  Chapter  Acts  Amendment  Bill  [Lordt], 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Two 
o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP    LOBDS, 
Monday^  2nd  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— PuBUG  Bill— JRr»<  SsmKny— 
Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites)  •  (76). 

INDIA    (THE  NORTH-WESTERN  FRON- 
TIER)-THE  QUETTA  RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBEHLEY  aeked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whe- 
ther the  PiBhin  Valley  Bailwaj  was  yet 
open  for  public  traffic ;  and,  if  not,  when 
it  would  be  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
INDIA  (Viscount  Cboss)  :  My  Lords, 
there  are  two  railways  to  Quetta,  both 
starting  from  Sibi,  on  the  North- Western 
Frontier  system.  The  Bolan  route  is 
now  quite  completed,  and  traffic  is  work- 
ing on  it  throughout.  On  the  Sind- 
Pishin  route  the  rails  have  already 
been  linked  through ;  but  the  line  is  not 
yet  opened  for  traffic.  I  hope  that 
the  railway  will  be  opened  shortly. 

ISLANDS   OF    THE    SOUTH   PACIFIC— 
THE    NEW  HEBRIDES. 

QUESTION.      OBSEBYATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  H ARRO WBY,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  to  ask,  What 
course  is  proposed  to  be  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  this  important  subject  by  Her 
Majesty's  GK>yemment  ?  said,  he  desired 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  continued  presence  of  French  soldiers 
in  the  Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
although  there  stands  on  record  a  diplo- 
matic understanding  between  France  and 
England  that  neither  Power  should  do 
anything  in  contravention  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Islands.  He  submitted 
that  the  subject  was  an  important  one 
from  three  points  of  view.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  important  from  the  Native 
point  of  view ;  secondly,  from  the  Im- 
perial and  Australian  point  of  view ;  and 
thirdly,  and  still  more  important,  because 
if  it  was  the  fact  that  French  troops  were 
still  in  oocuxmtion  of  these  Islands,  the 
sanctity  of  all  International  engage- 
ments was  called  in  question,  or,  rather, 
would  be  called  in  question,  if  such  an 
occupation  was  sanctioned  by  the  Qo* 
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yemmeiit  of  Erance.  He  oould  not  but 
believe  that  it  was  the  rashness  or  over- 
seal  of  Local  Authorities  which  had  kept 
French  troops  in  the  Islands,  for  unless 
he  had  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
he  should  be  very  unwilling  to  suppose 
that  the  French  Government  would,  for 
one  moment,  take  the  line  of  showing 
such  complete  disregard  of  Intemationcd 
undertalangs.  The  presence  of  the 
French  troops  was  a  dear  breach  of  the 
International  engagement,  and  if  it  were 
likely  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  a  serious  breach  would 
occur.  The  Islands,  he  might  remind 
their  Lordships,  were  discovered  in  the 
first  instance  by  Oaptain  Oook,  and 
under  the  Charter  of  1840  they  were 
included  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 
They  consisted  of  about  30  Islands,  ex- 
tending over  a  length  of  ocean  of  about 
400  miles  North  and  South.  They  were 
extremely  rich,  were  more  healthy  than 
the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  con- 
tained several  valuable  harbours.  The 
population,  numbering  from  100,000  to 
150,000,  were  rapidly  becoming  civilized, 
and  the  story  of  their  civilization  and 
Ohristianization  by  the  Beformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Scotland  was  one  of 
the  most  creditable  in  our  history.  So 
far  as  any  European  language  went 
English  was  the  only  tongue  known  in 
the  Islands,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Natives  towards  English  people  was  ex- 
ceedingly friendly.  In  every  Island  an 
Englishman  might  go  about  unarmed, 
though  he  did  not  know  that  quite  the 
same  could  be  said  with  regard  to  other 
nationalities.  Australia  was  especially 
interested  in  these  Islands  from  their 
proximity  to  her  shores,  and  she  was  in 
a  panic  lest  they  should  become  the  home 
of  the  relapsed  criminals  from  France. 
In  quite  recent  times  both  France  and 
Germany  had  shown  their  appreciation 
of  the  strategic  and  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  group.  He  thought  we  had 
a  right,  when  we  found  those  Islands 
civilized  entirely  by  British  enterprize, 
Christianized  by  Scotch  enterprize,  and 
wholly  British  in  feeling,  to  protest 
against  their  being  handed  over  to  any 
other  country.  France,  of  course,  would 
like  to  have  the  Islands  for  a  labour 
supply  to  her  Colony  of  New  Caledonia. 
Tluat  labour  question  in  the  Pacific  was 
one  of  the  most  terrible  blots  in  our 
modem  civilization.  A  French  Admiral 
who  had  held  a  high  position  in  the 


Government  recently  stated  in  the 
Senate  that  the  labour  that  France 
got  from  the  New  Hebrides  was 
simply  another  form  of  downright 
slavery,  and  that  might  be  accepted 
as  undoubtedly  true.  In  the  French 
Chamber  it  had  been  announced  that 
New  Caledonia  could  not  take  more  con- 
victs, and  that  it  would  be  well  if  she 
could  get  them  over  to  the  New  He- 
brides. Anything  more  pitiable  than 
such  a  result  he  could  not  imagine. 
What  was  the  legal  position  now  be- 
tween France  and  England  as  to  the 
New  Hebrides  ?  Lord  Derby  wrote  to 
the  Colonial  Office  in  February,  1878, 
inclosing  a  letter  from  the  French  Am- 
bassador, calling  attention  to  articles  in 
Australian  newspapers  advocating  the 
annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  stating  that  though 
the  French  Government  did  not  attach 
great  importance  to  this  annexation 
movement,  still,  as  they  themselves  had 
no  intentions  with  regard  to  that  group, 
they  would  be  glad  to  have  an  assurance 
to  that  effect  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Lord  Derby  informed  the 
Colonial  Office  that  he  proposed,  if  they 
concurred,  to  inform  the  French  Ambas- 
sador that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  intention  of  proposing  any  mea- 
sures  to  Parliament  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  condition  of  independence 
which  the  New  Hebrides  then  enjoyed. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  concurred 
in  this  answer.  As  time  went  on  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  annexation  became 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Australia,  and 
alarmed  the  French  Government.  A 
commuication  was  made  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  felt  it  their  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Declarations  of  1878  still 
remained  as  valid  in  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  in  that  of 
France,  as  otherwise  they  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  insist  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  a 
despatch  to  liord  Lyons,  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (Earl  Granville)  had  said  that 
the  Agreement  of  1878  was  considered 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  per- 
fectly valid .  On  the  3 1  st  of  August,  1 883, 
the  English  Charg6  d' Affaires  informed 
Lord  Granville  that  he  had  left  at  the 
French  Foreign  Office  a  note  v&rhaU  to 
ttiis  effect.  Lord  Derby,  when  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  had  assured  theAustraliaa 
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Oolomes  that  no  proposal  for  the  anneza- 
tion  of  the  New  Hebrides  would  be  enter- 
tained without  consulting  the  Australian 
Oolonieay  and  also  without  securing  con- 
ditions satisfactory  to  those  Colonies. 
When  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Bosebery)  had  been  Foreign  Secre- 
tary an  offer  had  been  made  by  France 
to  giye  up  the  transportation  of  relapsed 
criminals  if  she  might  take  the  New 
Hebrides.  That  was  refused  by  the 
Australian  Colonies  on  being  consulted^ 
and  the  noble  Earl  had  then  informed 
the  French  Ooyemment  of  that  refusal. 
There  the  matter  rested ;  but  in  June, 
1886,  without  any  formal  annexation  on 
the  part  of  France,  or  without  the  Cen- 
tral Qoyemment  at  Paris  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  matter,  French 
troops  were  placed  on  the  Island.  From 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
well-known  Scotch  gentleman  at  Mel- 
bourne, he  understood  that  the  French 
still  occupied  a  military  station  and  were 
erecting  what  appeared  to  be  permanent 
buildings,  and  putting  up  wooden  sheds 
either  for  oonyicts  or  for  additional 
troops.  He  had  had  another  letter, 
dated  December  6,  1886,  from  another 
Scotch  gentleman  at  Havannah  Har- 
bour, Ezat^,  stating  that  on  June  1  a 
military  post  had  been  established  in 
that  harbour  with  over  100  French 
Marines,  and  immediately  afterwards  a 
similar  post  had  been  established  at 
Port  Sandwich.  He  thought  that  these 
letters  would  justify  him  in  bringing 
this  matter  before  their  Lordships' 
House,  as  it  was  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  decided  quickly  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  Qoyemment  had  fiiu>wn  no 
undne  pressure  in  the  matter,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  believed  that  the 
Central  Government  in  France  had  in  no 
way  been  committed  to  this  infraction  of 
the  Treaty.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
occupation  had  been  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  outrages;  but  he  had 
made  inquiries,  and  had  found  that  no 
serious  caaesof  outrage  had  been  brought 
home  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  As  often  as  not  what  were 
called  outrages  were  the  result  of  the 
abominable  system  of  labour  trade  which 
mrerailed  in  those  parts,  and  which  had 
done  more  to  set  the  Natives  of  the 
Idands  against  the  Whites  than  any- 
thing which  could  be  done.  He  would, 
therefore,  implore  Her  Majesty's  Ghnrem- 
SMot,  in  the  interests  of  the  Natives,  in 


the  interests  of  our  Australian  Colonies, 
in  the  interests  of  our  Imperial  and 
commercial  obligations,  but,  above  all* 
in  the  interest  of  the  sacredness  of  good 
faith  in  public  International  AgreemeDts^ 
to  take  up  this  matter  and  bring  to  a 
termination  the  French  occupation.  As 
Germany  had  recently  shown,  there  was 
no  need  for  any  sense  of  wounded  pride, 
and  no  humiliation,  in  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  a  great  nation  that  it  had 
done  a  wrong  act. 

Thb  PRIME  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETARY OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (TbeMarquess  of  Salisbukt): 
My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby ) 
has  made  a  very  interesting  speech,  and 
I  only  feel  very  great  regret  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  him  in  return 
anything  nearly  so  valuable  or  so  in« 
teresting.  The  truth  is,  I  heard  with 
some  dismay  my  noble  Friend  go  from 
point  to  point  on  matters  which  have 
been  laid  before  the  House,  and  I  have 
very  little  indeed  to  add  to  what  he  has 
said.  My  noble  Friend  will  understand 
that  there  are  matters  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed, and  which  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  discuss,  but  into  which  it  would  not 
be  right  for  me  to  follow  him.  For 
example,  I  could  not  examine  the 
motives  which  induced  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  attach  value  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  the  same  reason  likewise 
precludes  me  from  examining  into 
motives  which  have  induced  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies  to  look  upon  these  Islands 
with  exceptional  interest.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  International  state  of  the 
case — that  France  and  England  have 
engaged  to  each  other  not  to  annex  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  at  this  moment  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  in  occupation  of  these  Islands ; 
but  that  they  have  assured  us,  in  tones 
whose  earnestness  and  sincerity  we  have 
no  right  to  doubt,  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  permanently  occupying  those 
Islands  ;  and,  therefore,  no  definite 
character  ought  to  be  attached  to  their 
proceedings.  They  have  informed  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  they  have 
been  obliged  to  take  the  step  they  have 
taken,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rages which  have  occurred.  There  have 
been  outrages — ^we  do  not  quite  know 
how  many;  but,  undoubtedly,  certain 
persons  in  1885  were  killed,  and  aevenl 
others  wounded  and  attacked.  Thaposi- 
tion  of  the  French  Qovenunenft  ia  Uiat 
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as  soon  as  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
Islands  can  be  maintained^  and  Euro* 
peans  can  be  preseryed  from  danger  of 
outbreak,  they  would  be  ^lad  to  withdraw 
their  troops.  Her  Majesty's  Oovera- 
ment  have  made  {>roposals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  this  object  into  effect. 
These  proposals  have  not  been  rejected, 
neither  ha?e  they  been  absolutely  ac- 
cepted. Under  the  pressure  of  political 
events  wbich  have  happened  internally 
and  externally  upon  France  during  the 
last  six  months,  the  negotiations  have 
not  gone  on  with  that  rapidity  which  we 
should  like  to  see.  We  have,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  called  attention  to  the 
delay,  and  the  French  QovemmoDt  have 
always  assured  us  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  proposals,  and  I  believe 
that  the  French  Ambassador  is  likely  to 
make  a  communication  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  course  of  the  present  week. 
I  can  make  no  further  answer,  except  to 
assure  my  noble  Friend  that  I  am  as 
fully  sensible  as  he  is  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  International  engagement  which 
prevents  both  France  and  England  from 
occupying  these  Islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  intention  of  departing  on 
their  side  from  the  engagement. 

The  Eabl  of  BOSEBERY  said,  he 
was  far  from  urging  on  the  Government 
to  take  any  other  course  than  they  had 
taken,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Prime  Minister  had 
kept  that  course  adequately  in  view  and 
had  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  French 
Government ;  but  he  was  sure  the  answer 
would  cause  great  disappointment  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  among  those  in 
this  country  who  were  interested  in  the 
question.  Gould  the  noble  Marquees 
state  whether  there  were  any  ships  of 
war  in  the  viciaity  of  the  New  Hebrides  ? 
He  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
British  ships  of  war  which  were  at  the 
New  Hebrides  last  May  were  still  there, 
and  whether  there  was  any  force  zepre- 
sentiog  our  interests  in  the  Islands. 
That  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
as  showing  that  we  attached  weight  to 
the  question. 

Thx  Mabqvbss  of  SALISBUBY  said, 
he  could  not  answer  the  Question  without 
Notice.  It  was  his  impression  that  some 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  had  been  there 
from  time  to  time.  There  was,  however, 
no  permanent  station  there,  and  whether 


there  were  any  ships  there  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  he  could  not  say. 

Thb  Earl  of  OAENARVON  said, 
no  one  in  England  who  had  followed 
these  matters  closely,  and  no  one  in 
Australasia,  could  avoid  regretting  its 
present  position,  or  could  regard  the 
present  state  of  things  as  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  these  Islands  an  under- 
standing had,  so  far  back  as  1840,  been 
come  to  between  this  country  and  the 
French  Government  that  their  indepen- 
dence should  be  respected.  In  1858  a 
definite  agreement  to  this  effect  was 
entered  into,  and  that  agreement  had 
for  years  been  recognized  by  successive 
English  Gk>vernment8  and  by  the  French 
Government.  Now,  however,  after  seve- 
ral  years  of  pourparlers  on  the  subject 
the  French  flag  was  to  be  found  flying 
there.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  amiable  theory  set  up  by  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby) 
who  introduced  the  subject  that  it  might 
be  the  indiscreet  act  of  some  agent  or 
imprudent  officer  on  a  foreign  station. 
He  was  sorry  that  this  was  not  the  only 
case  of  this  nature  which  had  arisen. 
There  was  another  group  of  Islands, 
well  known  to  Colonists  and  mariners— 
the  Society  group — one  of  which  formed 
the  subject  in  1847  of  a  distinct  reci- 
procal agreement  between  this  country 
and  France  that  its  independence  should 
be  respected.  Yet  for  at  least  five  or 
six  years  the  French  flag  had  been  flying 
upon  it,  notwithstanding  all  protests  and 
complaints  that  had  been  received  on 
the  subject.  At  the  great  distance 
England  was  from  these  Islands  and  the 
scene  of  these  transactions,  and  owing 
to  attention  being  diverted  at  home  by 
the  multiplicity  of  political  questions, 
matters  had  been  occurring  in  the  South 
Pacific  which  often  escaped  our  attention, 
but  which  to  the  great  Colonies  were 
questions  of  life  and  death.  He  did  not 
make  any  charge  against  the  French 
Government — or  even  a  complaint — it 
was,  perhaps,  very  creditable  to  French 
policy  and  foresight ;  but  if  their  Lord- 
ships took  a  map  and  referred  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  South  Pacific,  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  recent  French  annexa- 
tions. Tahiti,  for  instance,  which  some 
years  ago  nearly  led  to  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  till  lately 
under  French  protection.    Recently  th^ 
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protectorate  had  been  conyerted  into 
sovereignty.  Similarly  the  Society 
Islands,  Bapa,  the  Austral  group, 
and  the  mass  of  the  Islands  that 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Lower 
Archipelago  had,  in  recent  years,  been 
annexed.  The  desire  for  territory,  and 
the  wise  foresight  which  looked  to  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  accounted 
partly  for  what  had  taken  place.  Turn- 
ing from  the  East  to  the  West  Pacific, 
where  Australian  interests  mainly  lay,  a 
similar  state  of  things  existed.  In  the 
West  Pacific  there  was  the  great  French 
Colony  of  New  Caledonia,  peopled  by 
oonyicts ;  there  were  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
and,  if  the  New  Hebrides  were  by  any 
accident  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Prance,  there  would  stretch  a  great 
block  of  intervening  Islands  between 
Australia  and  Fiji — all  under  the  French 
flag — and  which  might  be  described  as 
our  outpost  on  the  other  side.  What- 
ever might  be  thought  of  these  things 
in  this  country,  no  Australian  would,  or 
could,  or  ought  to  regard  the  prospect 
without  a  feeling  of  considerable  anxiety. 
He  could  not  say  what  were  our  precise 
relations  with  other  countries  with 
which  we  came  into  contact  in  the  Pacific. 
No  one  who  was  not  in  Office  could 
exactly  tell.  But  he  had  no  reason  to 
believe  these  relations  were  otherwise 
than  satisfactory.  About  three  years 
ago  their  Lordships  might  remember 
that  an  important  agreement  was  come 
to  between  this  country  and  Germany 
by  which  the  two  Governments  agreed  to 
delimit  their  jurisdiction — their  spheres 
of  influence  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say — in  the  South  Pacific.  The  result 
of  this  had  been  that,  so  far  as  Germany 
was  concerned,  the  chances  of  friction 
had  been  very  much  lessened.  He  would 
throw  oat  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  suggestion 
whether  some  such  understanding  might 
not  be  arrived  at  with  France  as  re- 
garded the  same  seas.  The  noble  Earl 
pointed  out  strong  reasons  why  this 
-matter  should  be  satisfactorily  settled 
without  delay.  There  were  two  special 
reasons  for  this.  It  was  a  question  that 
closely  affected  the  natives  of  the  South 
Pacific.  He  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon), 
about  1876  and  1877,  was  the  author  of 
two  Acts  which  created  the  Office  of 
High  Commissioner  with  jurisdiction  to 
deal  with  all  cases  of  outrage  on  natives, 
especially  such  as  arose  out  of  the  labour 
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traffic.  Those  Acta  had  done  great  good, 
but  they  had  not  altogether  attained 
their  object.  It  was  not  possible  for 
the  British  Government  to  give  the 
High  Commissioner  jurisdiction  over 
foreigners,  or  natives,  in  any  but  British 
Islands.  He  earnestly  recommended 
the  Prime  Minister  to  consider  whether 
some  amendment  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  which  allowed  a  large  part  of 
the  criminal  and  uncivilized  community 
in  those  quarters  to  escape  jurisdiction, 
could  not  be  come  to  by  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  foreign  Powers.  There 
used  to  be  a  mixed  Slave  Trade  Court 
which  worked  very  well  in  the  Slave 
Trade  days ;  and  he  believed  this  Slave 
Trade  Commission — which,  as  he  said, 
formerly  existed — might  contain  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  precedent.  There  was 
another  reason  which  rendered  the 
settlement  of  the  matter  urgent — namely, 
the  Becidivist  question  in  New  Cale- 
donia. That  was  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant question,  and  one  that  had 
moved  the  Australian  public  mind  to  its 
lowest  depths.  Until  this  question  of 
the  New  Hebrides— with  which  it  was 
connected — should  have  been  settled  it 
would  remain,  he  feared,  a  burning 
question,  containing  in  itself  the  germs 
of  future  anxiety,  trouble,  and  possible 
danger. 

Eael  GRANVILLE:  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  gratification  that,  being  in 
Office,  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
some  weight  in  the  principle  which  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  asserting,  that  an  answer 
should  not  be  hastily  given  without  No- 
tice to  Questions  relating  to  important 
foreign  affairs.  There  is  still  this  differ- 
ence oetween  us,  however.  When  I  laid 
down  that  principle  I  adhered  to  it,  and 
did  not  answer  Questions  until  after 
Notice;  whereas  the  noble  Marquess, 
after  enunciating  the  principle,  has 
really  told  us  how  the  matter  stands  to 
which  the  Question  put  to  him  refers. 
There  is  certainly  no  one  more  anxious 
than  I  am  to  avoid  causing  any  feelings 
of  unnecedsary  excitement  between  our 
great  neighbours  the  French  ^^  our- 
selves. The  proof  of  this  is,  thai^Erhen 
we  first  received  the  news  of  the  1^)^- 
ing  of  French  troops  in  the  Ne^^ 
Hebrides,  and  considered  the  advisV 
ability  of  sending  immediately  shipsN 
of  war  to  the  scene,  we  hesitated  to  \ 
do  S0|  lest  it  should  cause  unneoeasary    \ 
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irritation.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  on  getting  further  information, 
we  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  send 
British  ships,  not  as  a  menace  or  in  any 
spirit  of  hostility,  but  in  order  to  put 
the  two  countries  on  the  same  footing. 
Since  then,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  oc- 
cupation has  been  consistently  dis- 
owned by  the  French  Government, 
who  have  always  given  us  assurances 
that  they  do  not  desire  the  occupation 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  that  the^  in- 
tend to  adhere  to  the  International 
agreement.  Last  year  the  noble  Earl 
near  me  repeated  that  assurance,  which 
he  had  recently  received  from  the  French 
Oovernment.  But  now  that  this  French 
occupation  of  the  shore  had  gone  on,  not 
only  for  weeks  and  months,  but  for  more 
than  a  year,  a  change  in  our  policy,  and 
a  reversal  of  the  order  that  ships  shall 
be  on  the  spot,  may  exercise  an  un- 
favourable impression,  especially  on  the 
Oolonial  mind.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  to 
hear  from  the  noble  Marquess  that  he  is 
about  to  receive  an  important  commu- 
nication from  the  French  Oovernment. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  no  one 
can  desire  more  heartily  than  myself 
that  the  communications  between  the 
Governments  may  lead  to  a  really  satis- 
factory result  for  the  French  nation, 
ourselves,  and  our  Colonial  fellow  sub- 
jects. 

NAVY— POSITION  OF  LIEUTENANTS  — 

RETIREMENT. 

QUSSTIOK.      OBSSBYATIOIYS. 

LoKD  SUDELEY,  in  rising  to  caU 
attention  to  the  present  system  of  retire* 
ment  in  the  Navy,  and  to  the  block 
which  at  present  exists  in  the  Lieutenants' 
List;  and  to  ask.  Whether  the  Admi- 
ralty propose  to  take  any  steps  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  lieutenants  ?  said, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  cast  any  blame 
on  the  retirement  scheme  of  1870.  In 
fact,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  settled  char- 
ter which  could  not  be  altered,  and  whfch 
had,  on  the  whole,  worked  very  weU. 
Their  Lordships,  doubtless,  remembered 
the  state  of  the  retirement  list  of  all  ranks 
before  1870,  the  endless  confusion  that 
existed,  the  number  of  retirement  lists 
with  separate  letters  of  the  alphabet  to 
each,  and  the  perfect  block  of  promotion. 
Year  by  year  feeble  attempts  were  made 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded the  question;  but  it  was  not 


until  1870  that  any  considerable  attempt 
was  really  made  to  grapple  with  them. 
The  general  result  had  beej^  yery  satis- 
factory, and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
calculations  made  by  Mr.  Ohilders  as  to 
cost  had  been  fully  borne  out.  Mr. 
Ohilders  said  that  the  cost  of  the  exe- 
cutive officers  (including  navigating 
officers)  on  non-effective  pay  would  rise 
for  a  few  years  and  then  gradually 
diminish.  This  had  been  the  case.  In 
1870-1  the  cost  was  £337,798 ;  in  1875-6 
the  cost  was  £456,185;  and  in  1887-8 
it  was  to  be  £341,540.  One  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  scheme  was  that  there  were 
to  be  young  officers  on  all  the  lists,  and 
with  that  object  Mr.  Ohilders  gave  a 
high  retired  pay.  Unless  that  principle 
was  kept  up,  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  whole  scheme  would  disappear.  He 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  lieutenants'  list,  because  he  thought 
the  time  had  arrived  when  some  special 
help  must  be  given  to  that  list,  so  that 
the  wheels  of  the  retirement  scheme 
might  be  made  to  work  smoothly.  In 
the  lieutenants'  list  a  block  which  was 
not  foreseen  had  arisen,  and  the  average 
age  was  getting  older  year  by  year.  If 
the  Admiralty  did  not  act  promptly  very 
great  discontent  might  result,  and  pro- 
bably so  much  pressure  would  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  Naval  Authorities  that 
they  would  find  it  impossible  to  resist 
a  large  inflation  of  the  upper  h'sts,  in 
order  to  give  what  was  called  a  <'  flow  of 
promotion."  That  there  was  grave  dis- 
content among  the  lieutenants,  who 
were  the  backbone  of  the  Service,  no  one 
could  deny.  The  total  number  of  lieu- 
tenants and  navigating  officers  now 
authorized  was  1,000.  It  was  thought 
in  1 870  that  it  would  be  possible  to  keep 
the  number  down  to  600,  with  200  for 
navigating  duties,  making  a  total  of  800, 
but  in  1879  it  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  the  number  by  another  200.  It  had 
not  yet  been  found  practicable  to  get  the 
list  up  to  the  authorized  number.  There 
were  still  only  873  lieutenants,  and  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  seven  or  eight 
years  before  the  entries  as  naval  cadets 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  full  num- 
ber to  be  reached.  The  annual  average 
number  of  promotions  was  only  about 
23,  and  it  Was  only  possible  for  two 
lieutenants  out  of  nine  ever  to  be  pro- 
moted. This  constituted  the  great 
cause  of  complaint;  because  the  list 
was  below  its  authorised  numbers  it  had 
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been  impossible  to  allow  any  special  re- 
tirements. In  1871  there  were  79  lieu- 
tenants of  oyer  10  years' seniority ;  in 
1879  there  were  150;  in  1883  there 
were  193;  and  in  April,  1887,  there 
were  no  less  than  279,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  list.  Now,  it  was 
well  known  that  when  a  lieutenant  had 
over  10  years'  seniority  he  had  arrived 
at  an  age  when — unless  he  had  a  pros- 
pect of  promotion  within  the  next  two 
or  three  years — he  was  bound  to  become 
more  or  less  discontented  and  unsettled. 
liVhat.  was  specially  wanted  in  the  Navy 
was  that  the  lieutenants'  list  should  be 
kept  young  and  efficient.  At  present  it 
was  perfectly  dear  that  ihe  list  during 
the  next  few  years  would  get  consider- 
ably older,  with  the  very  greatest  dis- 
advantage to  the  Service  in  general. 
When  a  lieutenant  became  over  12 
years'  seniority  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  reach  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Service,  but  would,  even  if  promoted, 
have  to  be  retired  either  as  commander 
or  captain.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
also  that  young  men  shotdd  be  selected 
for  promotion  to  commanders,  as  other- 
wise the  age  would  be  raised  in  every 
rank,  and  there  would  be  constant  ex- 
pensive retirement,  A  pamphlet  had 
lately  been  published,  which  he  under- 
stood had  been  approved  by  nearly  all 
the  lieutenants  on  the  list,  pointing  out 
veiy  fairly  their  complaints  in  respect 
to  promotion,  position,  and  pay*.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  contemplated  to  in- 
crease the  commanders'  list  slightly.  If 
that  were  done  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Service,  it  would  be  a  wise 
course ;  but  if  it  were  done  merely  in 
order  to  facilitate  promotion,  much  as 
he  desired  to  benefit  the  lieutenants, 
the  result  would  be  most  disastrous. 
The  captains'  and  commanders'  lists 
must  be  small,  and  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease them,  except  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Service,  would  do  away  with  the 
main  features  of  the  retirement  scheme 
of  1870,  and  there  would  be  no  stop  to 
it.  In  respect  to  promotion,  the  lieu- 
tenants seemed  to  desire  that  certain 
special  regulations  should  be  enacted  in 
their  favour,  so  that  every  man  might 
have  a  certainty  of  promotion  to  com- 
mander. On  this  point  he  could  not  go 
with  them,  as  they  asked  what  it  was 
impossible  to  concede.  In  framing  the 
scheme  of  1870,  Mr.  Ohilders  laid  this 
down  very  clearly.    He  stated— 

Zifrd  Sudeley 


"  No  lieatenant  should  be  deemed  to  have  a 
moral  right  to  promotion  ;  hut  promotion  from 
his  rank  or  that  of  commander  wm  to  be  purely 
by  selection  on  account  of  effideney  and  pros- 
pective usefulness.  The  idea  of  promotion  from 
that  rank  merely  to  enable  a  good  flow  to  be 
secured  was  absolutely  rejected.'* 

So  so<m  as  there  were  a  sufficient  num- 
ber on  the  list,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  was  by 
allowing  the  optional  retirement  at  an 
earlier  age,  of,  say,  from  82  to  35,  to  all 
lieutenants  who  found  that  from  various 
causes  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
promotion.  At  present  no  man  had  the 
right  to  retire  until  he  was  40  years 
of  age,  and  although  the  Admiralty 
had  obtained  an  Order  in  Council  to 
enable  them  to  allow  officers  to  retire 
younger  that  power  was  not  known  in 
the  Service.  It  would  be  far  better  that 
officers  should  be  allowed  to  leave  at  a 
period  when  there  was  some  prospect  of 
their  being  enabled  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood in  other  professions,  and  it  would 
be  far  more  economical  that  you  should 
retire  men  young  than  that  you  should 
retire  men  from  age  when  captains  and 
commanders  at  much  higner  rates. 
Some  inducement  ought  to  be  o£Pered 
to  officers  to  accept  this  optional  retire- 
ment, and  if  £100  were  given  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  retirement  it  would 
be  found  to  work.  A  man  of  32  to  35 
ought  to  be  able  to  retire  upon  about 
£200  a-year  as  a  minimum.  It  was 
supposed  under  the  present  scheme  that 
a  lieutenant  could  retire  at  about  £300 
a-year.  Although  this  was  true  under 
special  circumstances  if  he  held  on  until 
he  was  45,  no  one  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining so  high  an  amount ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  rate  of  re- 
tirement was  only  about  £150.  As 
regarded  the  question  of  position,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  last 
few  years  there  had  been  changes  in  the 
relative  rank  of  officers  of  the  civil 
branches  which  had  placed  them  higher 
in  many  ways  than  the  lieutenants. 
With  respect  to  pay,  a  considerable 
change  might  be  made  at  a  very  small 
expense.  In  the  ''Lieutenants'  Pam- 
phlet" this  matter  was  stated  very 
clearly.  The  pay  of  the  ordinary  liea- 
tenant was  the  same  now  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1841 — namely,  10«.  a-day,  the 
only  difference  being  an  increase  of  2«. 
per  day  after  ten  years'  service.  This 
rate  was  small  evmi  in  1841 ;  but  it  was 
absurdly  small  when  one  considered  the 
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highly-trained  scientific  officers  of  the 

S resent  day.  Forty-seven  years  ago  a 
eutenant  had  to  be  a  thorough  seaman, 
efficient  in  the  command  of  men,  and  pos- 
sessed of  ageneral  knowledgeot  gunnery, 
but  he  was  not  supposed  to  do  much  more. 
Now,  he  was  required  to  be  not  only 
a  thorough  seaman,  but  a  competent 
scientific  officer,  able  to  manage  huge 
and  unwieldy  ironclads ;  well  acquainted 
with  engines,  hydraulic  gunnery,  and 
torpedoes  in  all  their  branches ;  able  to 
command  a  naval  brigade  on  shore,  to 
navigate  and  pilot  his  yessal,  and  to 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  Some  increase,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  pay  which  was 
given  45  years  ago.  No  doubt  it  was 
urged  that  extra  allowances  were  given 
besides  this  10«.  a-day  for  definite 
qualifications,  and  this  was  certainly 
true  for  trained  officers,  principally  in- 
structors, at  from  2s.  6d,  to  Ss.  6d.  a-day. 
This  was  merely  special  pay  for  special 
work,  and  the  average  lieutenant's  pay 
remained  the  saiiie — namely,  10«.  a-day. 
He  found  that  there  were  58  gunnery 
officers,  34  torpedo,  and  137  senior  lieu- 
tenants receiving  these  special  allow- 
ances for  this  special  work.  It  was 
sometimes  urged  that  there  was  an 
unlimited  supply  of  naval  cadets  forth- 
coming, .  and  therefore  there  was  no 
necessity  to  raise  the  pay  of  lieutenants. 
This  was  a  most  unfair  argument  to  use, 
because  a  boy  of  14  did  not  calculate 
what  he  had  to  look  forward  to.  In  1 84 1 
a  lieutenant  was  the  best  paid  officer  of 
that  rank,  and  now  in  1887  he  was  the 
worst  paid.  In  1841  lieutenants  received 
10«.  a-day;  in  1887,  lOs.,  rising  to  12«. ; 
in  1841,  masters  received  7a.  a-day;  in 
1887,  12a.,  rising  to  22«.;  in  1841,  assis- 
tant surgeons  received  7a.  a-day;  in 
1887,  Ua.  6i.,  rising  to  27a.;  in  1841, 
chaplains  received  8i.  9d. ;  in  1887, 
12a.,  rising  to  22a. ;  in  1841,  naval 
instructors  received  7a.  a-day;  in 
1887,  12a.,  rising  to  22a.;  and  in 
1841,  paymasters  received  7a.  a-day; 
in  1887,  12a.,  rising  to  22a.  The 
lieutenants  asked  that  progressive  pay 
should  be  given,  as  had  been  done  in 
every  other  branch.  They  proposed 
that  the  extra  2a.  which  was  now  given 
when  they  had  10  years'  seniority  should 
be  given  at  eight  years  instead,  and  a 
further  2a.  when  they  had  served  11 
years.  This  increase  would,  he  believed, 
only  cost  about  £  1 0,000,  and  if  it  brought 


with  it  moderate  contentment  it  would 
be  cheaply  purchased.  The  lieutenants 
who  were  of  10  years'  seniority  had, 
with  their  junior  service,  actually  been 
20  years  in  the  service.  Let  their  Lord- 
ships think  what  it  must  be  to  a  man  to 
find  himself  with  no  chance  of  promo- 
tion before  him  after  this  service,  and 
to  have  to  remain  a  lieutenant  until  he 
was  40  years  old  on  £216  a-year.  We 
had  at  the  Admiralty  at  the  present 
moment  a  Board  who  were  ommently 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  Anthony  Hoskins,  who  had 
special  charge  of  the  Department,  was 
one  of  our  most  able  and  distinguished 
Admirals,  and  one  who  had  the  interests 
of  lieutenants  most  thoroughly  at  heart. 
He  had  consulted  several  great  autho- 
rities on  the  suggestion  he  had  made, 
and  they  all  agreed.  Perhaps  there  was 
no  one  who  had  given  greater  attention 
to  the  subject  of  retirement  than 
Admiral  Colomb,  and  had  worked  out 
the  mosi  copious  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  most  cordially  concurred  in 
the  plan  of  optional  retirement  at  an 
early  age  and  increased  pay.  Mr. 
Ohilders  allowed  him  to  say  that  he  also 
quite  approved  an  optional  retirement 
at  an  early  age.  There  was  much  more 
that  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  but 
he  thought  he  had  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  lieutenants'  list  was  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  For  many 
years  the  numbers  would  be  short,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  much  either  in  retirement  or  by 
promotion  year  by  year.  In  consequence 
the  number  of  senior  men  would  greatly 
increase,  which  would  be  a  serious  evil, 
not  only  to  the  lieutenants  themselves, 
but  to  the  Naval  Service  generally.  The 
only  possible  alleviation  at  present  that 
he  could  see  open  was  a  small  progres- 
sive increase  of  pay,  and  a  promise  of 
optional  retirement  in  the  future.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  this  was  a  serious 
matter.  The  lieutenants  were,  as  he  had 
already  said,  the  backbone  of  the  Ser- 
vice. It  was  from  this  list  that  all  our 
captains  and  commanders  had  to  be  se- 
lected, and  whatever  was  hurtful  to  and 
detrimental  to  this  body  of  officers  must 
work  with  most  disastrous  effect  on  those 
who  would  command  our  ships.  An 
officer  in  the  Navy  required  special  con- 
sideration* Life  at  sea  was  surrounded 
with  perils  and  dangers  which  only  those 
who  had  gone  through  them  could  tho- 
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roughly  appreciate.  When  one  thought 
of  the  years  spent  in  different  seas  under 
the  strictest  discipline,  far  removed  from 
the  joys  and  happiness  of  home  life,  con- 
tinually undergoing  long  night  watches 
and  monotonous  voyages,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  severest  critic  not  to  have 
a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  for  these 
gallant  officers,  and  to  be  most  anxious 
that  any  feeling  of  discontent  as  to  their 
pay  and  position  should  be  speedily 
removed.  Of  this  he  was  quite  certain — 
that  we  had  now  a  picked  body  of  lieu- 
tenants, men  imbued  with  the  finest 
sense  of  honour  and  with  the  deepest 
devotion  to  their  duties;  and  if  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  which  the  lieu- 
tenants had  put  forward  in  their  pam- 
phlet was  not  entertained,  he  thought  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make.  He 
trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  who  repre- 
sented the  Admiralty  would  be  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Thb  Earl  of  BELMOEE  said,  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  case 
which  had  been  so  clearly  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  (Lord 
Sudeley).  The  small  increase  of  pay 
which  was  made  three  years  ago  was  in 
consequence  of  his  having  brought  this 
subject  before  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships in  1888.  He  then  asked  that  1«. 
a-day  extra  pay  might  be  g^ranted  to 
officers  of  eight  years'  standing  and  up- 
wards. The  noble  Earl  who  was  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  was  not  able  to  do  anything 
in  that  year,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  provided  for  an  increase  of  2«.  a-day 
to  all  lieutenants  of  10  years'  standing 
and  upwards.  That  increase  gave  great 
satisfaction  then,  but  he  thought  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  something 
more  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  the  request 
of  the  Heatenants,  as  far  as  the  increase 
of  pay  was  concerned,"  should  be  acceded 
to.  He  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  obser- 
vations upon  this  question  of  retirement 
or  choice  of  cabins,  as  he  was  not  an  au- 
thority upon  those  sabjeots,  not  having 
had  the  advantage  of  serving  in  the 
Navy.  But  there  was  no  doubt  but  that 
the  position  of  the  lieutenants  was 
much  more  nnfavoorable  now  than  it 
was,  say,  20  years  ago.  To  show  this, 
he  would  mention  two  matters  within 
his  own  observation.  When  he  went  to 
he  fonnd,  on  his  azrival  at 


Sydney,  six  ships  on  the  station.  Three 
were  commanded  by  commanders;  the 
other  three  were  corvettes,  commanded 
by  post  captains — one  of  these  captains 
was  the  Commodore.  He  was  then  only 
about  40,  having  been  appointed  when 

39.  He  had  been  postea  at  26.  An- 
other, the  late  Admiral  Hope,  who  had 
been  flag  lieutenant  to  Admiral  Corry 
in  the  Baltic,  had  been  made  a  captain 
at  32.  The  third,  now  Admiral  Lyons, 
had  become  a  captain  at  27.  But  it 
might  be  said  that  two  of  those  officers 
had  had  war  service  in  the  Black  Sea 
during  the  Crimean  War;  whilst  the 
third,  as  he  had  said,  had  been  a  flag 
lieutenant.  He  would,  therefore,  take 
another  case.  In  1866  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  brought  out  a  new 
Warrant  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
manders, and  31  were,  as  it  were,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  promoted  on 
June  11,  who  had  been  serving,  pro- 
bably, in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As 
a  very  near  relation  of  his  own  was 
amongst  the  number,  the  matter  had 
the  more  impressed  itself  on  his  memory. 
Of  these  31  officers,  only  four  were  over 
40  years  of  age  ;  one  was  51,  three  were 

40,  or  between  that  and  50.  The  re- 
maining 27  were  between  30  and  40.  The 
junior  of  these — not  in  age,  but  in  stand- 
ing— had  five  and  a-half  years'  standing 
as  a  commander.  Their  average  age  was 
between  37  and  88.  These  men  were 
made  post  captains.  Nowadays,  a  lieu- 
tenant would  be  rather  fortunate  to  be 
made  a  commander  at  32  or  33,  and  87 
wotdd  not  be  a  bad  average  of  age  for 
that  rank.  He  thought  that  the  lieu- 
tenants had  a  very  stro^  case ;  and  he 
felt  sure  that  his  noble  ^iend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  give  the 
matter  his  careful  consideration,  and  do 
all  he  oould  for  them  consistently  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  (A  Lord  in 
WAiTiNa)  said,  he  must,  in  the  first  place, 
take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  his 
noble  Friena  (Lord  Sudeley)  for  having 
so  fully  and  so  courteously  explained  the 
question  he  intended  putting.  He  was 
not  surprised  at  his  <^iing  attention  to 
the  subject,  for  it  was  one  in  which  he 
knew  his  noble  Friend  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  he  also  remembered  the  very 
active  and  prominent  part  he  took  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  when  the 
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question  of  naval  retirement  was  under 
discussion  in  1870  and  1873.  The  Ad- 
miralty were  keenly  alive  to  the  matter. 
The  problem  how  to  insure  a  steady  and 
an  uniform  flow  of  promotion  through 
the  various  ranks  of  the  Naval  Service 
was  one  that  successive  Boards  of  Admi- 
ralty had  for  many  years  been  endea* 
vouring  to  solve.  And  he  could  assure 
his  noble  Friend  that  the  present  Board 
were  as  anxious  to  find  a  solution  as  he 
was  himself.  He  would  endeavour  to 
show  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the 
present  state  of  the  lieutenant's  list.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  earlier 
schemes  of  retirement,  or  to  any  anterior 
to  that  of  1870,  when  Mr.  Ohiiders,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  re-organized 
the  list  and  introduced  his  retirement 
scheme,  which,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  the  present  scheme  of  naval  retire- 
ment. Mr.  Childers's  object  was  to  re- 
duce the  list,  first,  by  a  compulsory  age 
retirement,  and,  secondly,  by  giving 
Buch  an  increase  to  the  retiring  pension 
as  would  not  only  induce  officers  to  retire 
but  would  make  them  contented  to  do 
so.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  officers 
accepted  that  retirement.  Three  years 
afterwards,  in  1873,  Mr.  Ooschen,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Childers  as  First  Lord, 
still  further  increased  the  retiring  pen- 
sion, as  it  was  found  that  officers  were 
not  retiring  as  quickly  as  it  was  hoped 
and  expected  that  they  would  do.  About 
170  officers  accepted  the  new  retire- 
ment. Under  the  scheme  of  1870, 
Mr.  Childers  desired  that  the  num- 
bers should  be  only  sufficient  for  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  Service 
with  reference  to  employment  and  not 
as  outlets  for  promotion.  He  there- 
fore fixed  the  number  of  admirals  at  60, 
captains  at  150,  commaaders  at  200, 
and  lieutenants  at  600.  But,  fully  re- 
cognizing the  difficulty,  or  rather  the 
absolute  impossibility,  of  passing  600 
lieutenants  into  a  list  of  only  200 
commanders,  he  increased  the  retiring 
allowance,  and  gave  what  was  con- 
sidered an  adequate  and  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  promotion.  He 
saw,  in  fact,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  hope  to  pass  every  young 
officer  who  entered  the  Service  through 
the  various  grades  until  he  became  an 
admiral.  He  therefore  said,  in  efiPect — 
'*  If  I  am  unable  to  promote  you,  I  will 
at  any  rate  g^ve  you  a  fair  money  com- 
pensation when  you  retire.''    He  spoke 
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in  the  presence  of  a  noble  Earl  opposite 
who  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  at  that 
time.  He  would  correct  him  if  he  was 
wrong,  but  he  said  that  the  very  essence 
of  the  retirement  scheme  of  1870  was 
that,  where  an  officer  could  not  be  pro- 
moted— and  it  was  perfectly  dear  that 
all  could  not  be  promoted — they  should 
be  liberally  compensated  on  retirement. 
In  1875  the  number  of  admirals  was  in- 
creased to  68,  of  captains  to  175,  of 
commanders  to  225;  and  in  1879  the 
lieutenants'  list  was  increased  to  800. 
Now,  if  a  difficulty  existed  in  1870, 
when  600  lieutenants  had  to  be  squeezed 
into  a  list  of  200  commanders,  that  diffi- 
culty was  the  greater  when  800  lieu- 
tenants had  to  be  squeezed  into  a  list  of 
225  commanders.  In  the  same  year 
— 1879 — ^it  was  determined  that  the 
masters  or  navigating  line  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  duties  of  navi- 
gating should  be  undertaken  by  the 
lieutenants.  The  navigating  line  was 
gradually  to  die  out,  and  the  number  of 
lieutenants  was  gradually  to  increase 
until  it  reached  its  maximum  of  1,000, 
which  it  would  do  in  about  six  years. 
Anyone  who  had  followed  him  through 
the  figures  he  had  given  would  readily 
understand  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  the  lieutenants'  lists,  and  the  limited 
possibilities  of  those  officers  rising  to  the 
rank  of  commander.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  referred  in  terms  of  well- 
merited  praise  to  lieutenants  as  a  class. 
He  echoed  every  word.  He  yielded  to 
no  one  in  his  admiration  of  their  zeal 
and  ability,  and  of  the  way  they  had  set 
themselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  altered 
conditions  of  the  Service  and  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  times ;  and  he  sympa- 
thized with  them  in  the  difficulty  they 
experienced  in  obtaining  that  promotion 
which  they  naturally  looked  to  as  their 
reward.  He  said  more.  He  said  that 
the  Admiralty  sympathized,  and  sympa- 
thized deeply,  especially  with  the  senior 
and  deserving  officers  for  whom  no  pro- 
motion was  to  be  found.  The  com- 
manders' list  stood  at  present  at  225. 
The  Admiralty,  finding  that  they  could 
usefully  employ  a  larger  number  of 
commanders,  proposed  to  increase  that 
number  by  the  addition  of  seven  yearly, 
until  the  maximum  of  270  was  reached, 
and  they  were  in  communication  with 
ttie  Treasury  upon  the  subject.  This  ad- 
dition to  the  commanders'  list  would,  to 
a  certain  extent,  benefit  the  lieutenants. 
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At  present  two  out  of  nine  obtained 
oommander's  rank.      If  the  proposed 
change  were   carried  out,  two  out  of 
Beven  would  obtain  their  promotion.  In 
former  times  the  number  was  about  one 
in  every  15.    The  noble  Lord  opposite 
proposed   that   lieutenants   should    be 
allowed  to  claim  their  retirement  after 
10  years'  service  as  lieutenants.     Under 
the   existing  regulations   a   lieutenant 
might  claim  his  retirement  with  the  rank 
of  commander  at  the  age  of  40 ;   but, 
were  his  noble  Friend's  suggestion  car- 
ried out,  a  lieutenant  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  his  retirement  at  the  age  of 
from  30  to  35,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
services  could  be  least  dispensed  with, 
and  his  experience  was  most  valuable, 
and  irrespective  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Service  at  the  time.    At  the  present 
moment  there  were  675  lieutenants  on 
the  active  list;  and  if  this  suggestion 
were  carried  out  no  less  than  243,  or 
more  than  one- fourth,  could  claim  their 
retirement.      Take    this   case.     There 
were    88    lieutenants    serving   in    the 
Mediterranean,  19  of  whom  were  over 
10  years'   seniority ;   therefore,  nearly 
one-fourth  oould  insist  upon  retirement. 
Under  the  Order  in  Council  of   1870 
lieutenants  could  retire    at  any  time, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty,  no 
matter -what  their  seniority  might  be. 
The  Admiralty  were  the.  best  judges  as 
to  the  present  requirements  of  the  Ser- 
vice, and  they  were  and  must  be  the 
sole  judges  as  to  the  prospective  re- 
quirements of  the  Service.     To  them, 
and  to  them  alone,  must    be  left  the 
option  of  consent  or  non-consent  to  the 
application  of   an   officer   wishing    to 
retire  at  an  age  under  that  fixed  by  the 
Order  in  Council  of  1870.    The  Admi- 
miralty  had  no  wish    to    compel  any 
officer  to  serve  against  his  will,  nor  was 
it  to  the  interests  of  the  Service  that 
any  reluctant   or    discontented   officer 
should     be    retained     whose    services 
oould  properly  be  dispensed  with,  but 
80  long   as    the    lieutenants'  list  was 
below  the  proper   strength   and  there 
were  no  officers  available  on  half -pay, 
as  was  the  case  as  present,  they  were 
bound  to  refuse  applications  to  retire 
before  the  age  established  by  the  Order 
in  Council  of  1870,  save  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.    With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  lieutenants  should  receive 
an  increase  of   2«.   a-day  after   eight 
years'  seniority,  with  a  farther  increase 
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of  2«.  after  12  years'  seniority,  instead 
of  as,  at  present,  2«.  after  10  years,  he 
must  remind  his  noble  Friend  that  the 
actual  amount  received  by  a  7ery  large 
proportion  of  the  lieutenants  was  greater 
now  than  at  any  former  time,  and  that 
out  of  875  lieutenants  no  less  than  337 
were  in  receipt  of  additional  pay,  vary- 
ing from  \»,  a-day  to  a  possible  8f.  as 
first  lieutenant  and  gunnery  lieutenant 
of  a  rated  ship.  He  could  only  repeat 
that  the  Admiralty  were  fully  alive  to 
the  matter.  They  were  desirous  of 
taking  such  steps  as  were  feasible  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  lieutenants 
without  departure  from  the  principles 
laid  down  ,by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
J  870,  and  they  were  giving  the  matter 
their  fullest,  their  serious,  and  their 
most  earnest  consideration. 

The  Eael  of  CAMPERDOWN  said, 
he  was  at  the  Admiralty  in  1870  and 
was  familiar  with  the  terms  of  fcheOrdei; 
in  Council  of  that  year.  This  question 
of  promotion  and  retirement  was  a 
question  which  had  always  been  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  would  continue  to  occupy  their 
attention  so  long  as  the  Admiralty 
existed.  When  in  1868  Mr.  Childers 
had  this  question  of  promotion  and 
retirement  brought  under  his  notice  the 
evils  of  the  system  had  reached  a  very 
high  pitch.  The  condition  of  things 
then  was  altogether  different  from  that 
which  now  prevailed.  The  references 
that  evening  had  been  confined  to  one 
rank  of  officers ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
other  ranks  there  had  been  an  enormous 
block  on  the  captains'  list,  and  the  same 
remark  applied  to  other  classes  of  offi- 
cers. The  principle  which  Mr.  Childers 
applied  consistently  to  every  rank  in  the 
Navy  was  this.  In  the  first  place,  he  re- 
duced the  number ;  in  the  next  place,  he 
laid  down  the  principle  that  in  future 
establishments  of  each  rank  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  officers 
whom  it  was  found  impossible  to 
employ,  and  not  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  other  lists.  He  believed 
that  principle  to  be  a  most  important 
one,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Admiralty 
would  never  give  it  up.  But  beyond 
that  Mr.  Childers  recognized  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  promote  all  the 
officers  of  the  various  ranks,  and  there- 
fore for  the  first  time  he  instituted  a 
very  large  and  liberal  scale  of  retire- 
ment.   He  would  undertake  to  say  that 
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the  scale  of  retirement  in  the  Navy 
would  compare  very  favourably  indeed 
with  that  of  any  other  Service  either  in 
this  country  or  any  other.  It  was  quite 
true  that  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to 
promote  1,000  lieutenants  with  a  list  of 
some  250  commanders,  and  therefore 
their  Lordships  must  at  once  recognize 
the  absolutely  certain  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  lieutenants  never  could  be 
promoted,  and  by  no  scheme  that  in- 
genuity could  devise  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  that  object.  Well,  then, 
what  were  the  Admiralty  to  do?  It 
must  give  them  an  adequate  retiring 
allowance.  That  was  a  matter  which 
rested  entirely  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
their  Lordships  must  look  to  the  Admi- 
ralty to  do  that  which  was  right.  With 
regard  to  the  proposed  addition  to  the 
list  of  commanders,  he  did  not,  of  course, 
profess  to  be  able  to  judge  how  much 
employment  there  was  for  the  com- 
manders ;  but  he  hoped  the  Admiralty 
would  exercise  a  very  diligent  scrutiny 
in  this  regard  and  take  care  not  to 
create  more  commanders  than  they 
could  find  employment  for,  because 
that  could  only  add  eventually  to  the 
numbers  of  the  discontented.  It  would 
be  useless  and  prejudicial  to  the  Ser- 
vice to  make  an  addition  to  the  com- 
manders' list  simply  as  a  sort  of  sop  to 
the  lieutenants  in  the  hope  that  by  pro- 
moting a  few  just  now  they  might  allay 
the  discontent  owing  to  the  necessary 
want  of  employment.  His  noble  Friend 
bad  spoken  of  the  inadequate  pay  of  the 
lieutenants ;  but  he  omitted,  to  notice 
certain  allowances  which  they  received, 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
pay  was  on  the  same  footing  as  in  1841. 
Again,  the  proposition  that  a  lieutenant 
should  have  an  absolute  option  of 
retiring  at  the  age  of  32,  as  suggested 
by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Sudeley) — 
considering  that  for  five  years,  from  13 
to  18,  the  country  educated  naval  offi- 
cers, and  that  at  the  latter  age  their 
services  really  commenced — was  surely 
one  that  was  not  advanced  in  a  serious 
manner ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  be* 
lieve  it  was  one  which  the  country  was 
likely  to  accept.  He  thought  that  there 
was  no  Naval  Service  in  the  world  in 
which  the  officers  were  treated  more 
liberally  than  the  British. 

ViscoTOT  SIDMOUTH  said,  he  could 
not  agree  that  an  adequate  scheme  of 
retirement  would  meet  the  necessity  of 


the  case.  An  officer  who  was  still  a 
lieutenant  at  the  age  of  35  was  placed 
in  an  entirely  false  position,  for  he  could 
not  find  any  possible  pursuit  on  shore. 
In  the  interests  of  the  Service  it  was  not 
so  much  a  question  of  money  as  of  early 
promotion  or  of  the  officer  being  allowed 
to  retire  at  an  age  when  he  might  find 
some  employment  on  shore.  He  remem- 
bered Lord  Falmerston  saying  that  the 
great  object  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Services  was  promotion  and  not  pay,  and 
he  hoped  the  Admiralty  would  give  their 
attention,  not  so  much  to  the  subject  of 
increased  remuneration  of  officers  as  to 
their  early  promotion  when  lieutenants. 
He  would  now  take  the  opportunity  to 
ask  the  Question  standing  in  his  name 
with  regard  to  interpreters.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  qualified  as  interpreters 
was  very  much  below  that  which  was 
found  in  almost  any  other  Navy  in  the 
world.  There  were  about  90  officers  of 
various  ranks  who  are  qualified  so  to 
act.  Out  of  those  not  above  16  or  18 
were  qualified  in  French,  only  four  in 
German,  and  about  two  in  Italian.  All 
the  rest  were  officers  qualified  in  Eastern 
languages  which  might  or  might  not  be 
extremely  useful,  but  certainly  not  so 
much  in  the  Naval  Service  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  leading  European 
languages.  In  the  Oerman  Service 
there  was  hardly  an  officer  who  was  not 
a  thorough  English  and  French  scholar, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  with  regard 
to  Bussia.  Every  Bussian  officer  not 
only  spoke  excellent  English,  but  was 
also  thoroughly  conversant  with  French, 
and  most  with  German.  He  therefore 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Admiralty 
would  give  further  encouragement  to  the 
junior  classes  of  Naval  officers  to  qualify 
themselves  to  act  as  interpreters. 

The  Eabl  of  NOBTHBEOOK  said, 
he  wished  to  express  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  expressions  which  had  been 
made  use  of  with  regard  to  the  high 
merits  of  the  large:  class  of  lieutenants. 
There  was  no  branch  of  the  gallant  and 
distinguished  service  which  deserved 
more  encouragement  than  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Navy.  It  had  constantly 
been  a  subject  of  great  regret  to  succes- 
sive First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  that 
they  were  unable  to  grant  promotion  to 
a  great  many  of  this  class,  whose  claims 
they  thoroughly  acknowledged.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  told  them  the  Admi- 
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ralty  were  about  to  follow.    If  it  could  be 
done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  intereBts  of 
the  public  service,  he  thought  it  was 
wise  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
manders and    thereby  give  additional 
promotion  to  lieutenants.    It  would  not 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Service  if 
the  commanders*  list  was  to  be  largely 
increased   without    additional    employ- 
ment being  found  for  them ;  but,  owing 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  navigating 
officers  with  the  lieutenants,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  small  vessels, 
he  believed  that  such  employment  might 
be  found.     He  thought  that  the  Ad- 
miralty were    right    in    effecting   the 
change  gradually.     The  responsibility 
must  naturally  redt  upon  the  Admiralty, 
and  he  could  entirely  confirm  what  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  Sir  A.  Hoskins, 
to  whose  particular  branch  this  ques- 
tion referred,  and  in  whose  hands  this 
matter  was  placed.    For  this  reason  he, 
for  his  own  part,  felt  great  confidence  in 
the    view    which    the    Admiralty    had 
taken  of  this  matter,   and  he  trusted 
that  the  proposals  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  told  them  were  about  to  be  made 
would    receive  the    assent   of  all    the 
authorities     concerned,    because    they 
would  give  considerable  encouragement 
to  the  older  lieutenants  on  the  list,  by 
holding  out  a  greater  prospect  of  pro- 
motion, which  they  wanted  more  than 
increased  pay  or  speedier  retirement 
from  the  Service. 

Lord  ELFHINSTONE  said,  that  he 
always  received  his  instructions  from 
the  Admiralty  before  he  answered  Ques- 
tions which  were  placed  on  the  Paper, 
and  his  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Sidmouth)  was 
that  the  Admiralty  fully  appreciated 
the  desirability  of  the  junior  officers 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  and  their  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Britannia  course  of  instruction,  but 
the  Admiralty  did  not  propose  to  hold 
out  any  hope  of  further  pecuniary  in- 
ducement. 

LAND  IMPROVEMENT  (IRELAND). 

MOTION  FOB  A   PATEE. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMOEE  said,  he 
rose  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
improvements  made  on  their  estates  by 
owners  of  land  in  Ireland ;  and  to  move 
for  a  Return  in  tabular  form  of— I. 

The  £arl  of  N(,rlhhrooJi 


Totals  of  Loans  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  for  land  improvement 
made  between  1847  and  1881  inclusive 
to  owners  of  land  for  (a)  Erection  of 
farmhouses  and  offices;  (h)  Labourers' 
cottages;  (r)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and 
improvement  of  lands;    II.  Totals    of 
Loans  between  the  same  years  to  Drain- 
age Boards ;  III.  and  IV.  Similar  Be- 
turns  since  1881.     He  was  impelled  to 
move  for  this  Beturn  in  consequence  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  land  Bill 
by  his  noble  Friend  Earl  Cowper,  who 
had  been  both  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
also  President  of  the  late  Boyal  Com- 
mission, and  whose  utterances  therefore 
commanded  such    attention,   and    had 
been,  indeed,  since  quoted  in  another 
place  against  the  landlords  by  a  late 
Minister.     His  noble  Friend  had  then 
rather  astonished  him  by  saying  that 
the    impression    left    upon    his    mind 
by    the    inquiries    he    had    made  — 
whilst  presiding  over  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission —  was  that    except    upon    as 
many  estates  as  one  could  count  upon 
one's  fingers,   the   landlords    had   not 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  in  any 
expenditure  upon  their  estates,  and  that 
in  cases  where  the  tenants  had  effected 
improvements  it  had  been  a    general 
custom  with  the  landlords  to  raise  the 
rents.     He  had  only  one  word  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  latter  point,  and  he 
would  say  that  first  of  all.     He  had 
no  doubt   read  of  such  cases  in  the 
Press,  and  he  had  heard  of  one  single 
case  of  late  years  on  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  now  dead,  but  he 
denied  that  the  practice  was  a  general 
one.     With  regard  to  the  question  of 
expenditure,  he  entirely  dissented  from 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl.     He 
was  prepared  to  admit  that  in  former 
days  it  was  not  the  custom  for  land- 
owners  to   spend    money    upon    their 
estates.    But  to  take  the  case  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  set- 
tled by  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  the 
reign  of  James  I. — which  was  a  colo- 
nizing scheme — it  was  governed  by  the 
rules  of  the  Plantation,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  that  system  was 
the  giving  very  long  leases  for  lives  or 
for    other    long    terms,    which    grew 
into  a    custom.      Upon    that    he    did 
not   believe    much    improvement    was 
made  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
last  century.    They  gathered  from  th^ 
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very  interestiog    account    given  of  a 
tour  by  Mr.  Arthur  Young  in   Ireland 
in  1776,  that  an  eztensiye  system   of 
OTeroropping  then  preyailed  among  the 
tenants.    That  clearly  showed  that  no 
agricultural  value  could  have  been  added 
to  the  land  at  that  time  or,  indeed,  for  a 
very  long  time  afterwards.  He  believed 
that  in   the    latter   part    of   the    last 
century    landlords   were   alive  to  the 
desirability    of     the    maintenance    of 
their  estates,  and  by  way  of  illustration 
he  might  say  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  counterpart  of  a  lease  granted 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Belmore  in  1795,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  rent,  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  make  some  56  yards  of 
fences  every  year,  and  plant  trees  along 
them,   during  the  term  of  a  lease  for 
three  lives,  or  else  pay  8«.  extra  a  year. 
Further,  he  had  to  build  two  farmhouses 
or  cottages   or  pay    a  small  penalty. 
When  the  lease  fell  in  all  these  improve- 
ments were  to  belong  to  the  landlord, 
and  all  this  was  fully  understood  by  the 
tenant.    He    always    maintained   that 
the  landlord  paid  for  the  improvement 
by  taking  a  smaller  rent  for  the  farm 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  taken  if  he 
had  to  pay  separately  for  the  improve- 
ments made.    The  tenant  was  thus  paid 
for  his  improvement  by  the  long  lease  of 
his  farm  at  a  low  rent.    In  modern  times 
the  landlords  had  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  improving  their  estates.   There 
were  some  estates  which,  no  doubt,  his 
noble  Friend  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when 
he  spoke  of  landlords  who  did  not  make 
all  tihe  improvements  themselves.    But 
these,  which  were  generally  known  as 
the  English  managed  estates,  were  very 
exceptional,  probably  not   more   than 
five.    There  were  landlords  who   had 
spent    in    improvements    large    sums 
obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
which    sums    could    be   shown    in    a 
Betum  made  to  Parliament.    It  was 
impossible  on  some  estates  to  show  how 
much  had  been  spent  on  home  farming, 
or  how  much  upon  improving  the  estate, 
hut  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
-aggregate  it  amounted  to  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.    But  besides  that,  there 
was  another  very  large  source  of  ex- 
penditure which  it  was  impossible  almost 
to  get  at — ^namely,  the  money  paid  for 
timber  and  slates  allowed  to  tenants  by 
landlords  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
He  understood  that  there  had  been  a 
veiy  large  expenditure  in  that  direction 
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by  the  late  Duke  of  Abercom,  in  ad- 
dition to    a    large    amount    of   loans 
borrowed  from   the  Board  of  Workp. 
The  late  Earl  of  Oaledon  also  had,  he  had 
heard,  made  a  large  outlay  in  improve* 
ments  on  his  estates  after  the  famine 
time.    He  therefore  felt  that   it  was 
extremely  unfair  that   landlords    who 
had  made  sacrifices  in  this  way  should 
be  condemned,  as  they  had  been  con- 
demned by  implication  in  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Cowper).    He 
quite  admitted  that    his  noble  Friend 
had  a  perfect  right  to  form  his  own 
opinion.    But  in  moving  for  this  Be- 
tum of  money  spent  on  their  estates 
by  improving   landlords   between   the 
years  1848  and  1881,  he  wished  to  show 
their  Lordships  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landlords  in  Ireland  did  not  n^lect 
the  duties  of  their  position,  and  spent 
large  sums  in  providing  for  the  welfare 
of  their  tenantry.     He  believed  that 
some  expenditure  had  been  made  since 
1881,  and  he,  therefore,  included  ahead 
for  such,  in  his  Motion,  and  also  for 
loans  made  to  Drainage    Boards,  the 
interest  of  which  would  be  paid  partly 
by  tenants  and  partly  by  landlords. 

Moved,  That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House  Betum,  in  tabular  form,  of — 

*'I.  Totals  of  Loans  bv  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland  for  land  improvement 
made  between  1847  and  ISSl,  inclusive,  to 
owners  of  land  for 
U)  Exaction  of  farm  houses  and  offices ; 
\b)  Labourers*  cottages ; 
[c)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and  improve- 
ment of  lands : 

II.  Totals  of  Loans  between  the  same  years 
to  Drainage  Boards : 

III.  and  IV.  Similar  Returns,  since  1881." — 
( The  Earl  of  Belmore.) 

The  LOKD  PEIVY  SEAL  (Earl 
Oadooait)  said,  there  was  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the 
Betum  being  given  for  which  the  noble 
Earl  moved.  It  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table  as  soon  as  possible. 

Eabl  OOWPEB  said,  that  as  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  some  observa- 
tions of  his  he  desired  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  was  exceedingly  sorry  if 
he  gave  any  cause  for  annoyance  or 
dissatisfaction  to  any  noble  Lords  in 
that  House.  His  remarks  on  the  point 
referred  to  were  quite  unpremeditated, 
and  were  called  forth  by  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
who,  speaking  the  same  night  earlier 
in  the  debatOi  had  found  fault  with  the 
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Land  Act  of  1881  on  tbo  ground  that  it 
stopped  all  improyements  on  the  part 
of  landlords.  In  answering  that  argu- 
ment of  the  nohle  Duke,  he  poiuted  out 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  improve- 
ments as  a  rule  were  made  by  the  land- 
lords— that  they  were,  in  fact,  usually 
made  by  the  tenants,  and  that  the  only 
plan  was  to  encourage  tenants  to  make 
improvements,  and  to  protect  such  im- 

Erovements  when  made.  He  qualiGed 
is  remarks  by  saying  that  '*  until  re- 
cently "  one  could  count  on  one's  fingers 
the  Irish  estates  on  which  improvements 
were  made  by  the  landlords.  He  was 
very  glad   that  the    Government  had 

S anted  the  Beturn,  as  he  felt  sure 
at  the  improvements  which  had  been 
made  by  the  landlords  ought  to  be 
known  to  the  public  generally.  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  which  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Commission,  he 
recently  made  in  Ireland,  the  question 
was  often  put  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  and  the  g^ross  incomo  of 
an  estate,  and  the  difference  was  usually 
represented  at  15  per  cent.  In  some 
cases  it  was  put  at  20  per  cent.  This 
included  agency  and  rates,  and  was 
very  much  leas  than  was  the  case  upon 
English  estates.  He  would  appeal  to 
any  noble  Lord  present  to  state  whe- 
ther he  was  not  under  the  mark  in  say- 
ing that  in  one  form  or  another  fuUy 
one-half  of  the  nominal  income  went 
back  upon  the  land.  In  the  case  of 
a  friend  of  his  own,  the  owner  of  70,000 
acres,  the  carefully-kept  accounts  of  the 
estate  showed  that  in  22  years  no  less 
than  £930,390  had  been  expended  on 
the  land  and  in  improvements.  In  the 
face  of  those  figures  he  thought  he  was 
justified  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  Ireland 
by  the  tenant,  and  in  many  cases  the 
rent  had  been  raised  upon  such  im- 
provements. Members  of  that  House 
who  were  Irissh  landKirds  could  not  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  class  of  Irish 
landlords.  Manv  landlords  in  Ireland 
had,  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  their 
ancestors^  been  placed  in  very  straitened 
carcomstances,  and  cases  of  rents  being 
raised  on  improvements  made  by  the  ten- 
ant eottainly  had  frequently  occnxred.  As 
lie  had  said,  he  shonld  be  glad  to  see  this 
Betom  famished,  so  thai  it  mi^ht  be 
shown  what  landU^rds  had  done  in  this 
matter.  He  fuJy  realined  that  Irish 
landlords  were   nl   the   prasent   time. 


owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  in  a 
very  difficult  position.  Many  of  them 
were  trying  to  do  their  duty  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  and  he  was  sorry 
if  he  said  anything  that  caused  offence 
to  them. 

The  Earl  of  EENE  said,  he  was 
sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  with- 
drawn the  statements  more  fully  than 
he  had  done.  Such  statements,  coming 
from  one  who  had  filled  the  high  posi- 
tion of  Viceroy,  and  who  lately  presided 
over  an  important  Hoya)  Commission  in 
Ireland,  could  not*  fail  to  unduly  pre- 
judice public  opinion  against  the  Irish 
landloi^s  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Land  Question,  which  now  could  not  be 
very  far  distant.  He  merely  rose  to 
express  his  regret  that  this  was  not 
done,  and  to  give  one  reason  why  Irish 
landlords  could  not  improve  their  estates 
in  the  way  that  English  landlords  did, 
and  that  was  the  immense  number  of 
small  holdings  that  existed  on  most  of 
them.  He  had  taken  some  figures  on 
the  subject  from  a  Beturn  which  had 
been  made  to  their  Lordships'  House. 
From  this  Hetnm  it  appeared  that  there 
were  660,000  agricultural  holdings  in 
Ireland.  Of  these  4 1 5,000,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds,  were  under  £  10rental,andof  these 
215,000  were  under  £5  rental,  while  the 
average  value  of  the  holdings  in  that 
country  was  only  £13  and  a  fraction 
each.  Now,  under  these  drcnmstanoes, 
was  it  possible  for  Irish  landlords  to 
improve  their  estates  in  the  same  vray 
as  English  landlords?  Nevertheless, 
the  Irish  landlords  had  spent  large  snma 
of  money  on  improvements,  as  can  be 
shown  by  the  statistics  asked  for;  and, 
in  addition,  had  given  very  large  re- 
missions of  rent  to  their  tenants  to  aid 
them  in  making  them.  He  believed 
that  in  many  cases  these  improvements, 
which  had  been  made  with  money  given 
by  the  landloid,  had  been  confiscated  by 
the  Sub-ci^mmissioners  when  fixing  the 
judicial  rents. 

Thb  Dm  OF  AHQTLL  said,  that 
the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  [^mA 
Oowper^  failed  to  show  that  the  criti- 
cisms which  he  had  recently  passed  on 
the  Act  of  1881  were  ill  founded.  His 
noble  Friend  said  that  it  was  the  object 
of  that  Act  to  eecure  to  the  tenant  tite 
benefit  of  his  improvements.  Of  that 
object  of  the  measure  he  entirely  ap- 
proved. Bat  he  must  point  ont  that  the 
ptomoten  of  the  lueasiue  also  iaiiniilotl 
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to  secure  to  the  landlords  a  fair  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  improvements  made 
by  them.     By  the  proviso  at  the  end  of 
Section  5  permission  was  givea  to  in- 
crease the  rent  of  a  holding,  subject  to 
a  statutory  term  in  respect  of   capital 
laid  out  by  the  landlord  on  improve- 
ments.    This  proviso,  in  fact,  allowed 
free    contract    between    landlord     and 
tenant  in  a  material  particular.     Unfor- 
tunately,  the  provision  was    rendered 
worthless  by  the  rule  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  15  years  a  tenant  might 
ask  for  a  revision  of  his  rent.     Fifteen 
years  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficiently  long 
term  to  secure  the  repayment  of  capital 
spent    on    improvements    and    interest 
thereon,  and  as  the  rent  might  be  revised 
at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  landlord 
could  not  be  certain  that  his  improve- 
ments would  be  paid  for.     There  was  no 
probability  whatever,  under  the  Act  of 
1881,  that  a  landlord  would  effect  any 
improvements  on  the  land  held  by  his 
tenants,  for  be  could  not  be  sure  that 
he  would  ever  recover  the  capital  spent 
upon  them.    That  was  the  great  defect 
of   the    Act.     With    reference    to   the 
question  of  raising  rent  on  a  tenant's 
improvements,  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  those  who  condemned  the  prac- 
tice   so  vehemently  disapproved  what 
were  called  ''  improvement  leases."    In 
England  leases  of  that  kind  were  com- 
mon.   A  tenant  was  gpranted  a  lease  at 
a  low  rent  in  consideration  of  the  im- 
provements which  he  might  affect,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  given  period  the  rent 
could  be  raised.     Surely  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  a  contract  of  that  sort. 
As  to  the  Return  which  had  been  asked 
for,  he  feared  that  it  would  not  cover 
the  whole  ground.     It  would  not  present 
any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  assistance 
given  by  landlords  to  the  small  tenantry 
in  the  improvement  of  their  cottages. 
Landlords  often  contributed  slates, wood, 
and  lime — in  other  words,  all  that  cost 
money — towards  the    improvement    of 
thatched  cottages,  while  the  tenants  only 
contributed  the  labour.     If  the  system 
of  landowning  was  to  continue  in  Ire- 
land, some  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
encourage  landlords  to  lay  out  capital  on 
the  land.     Modifications  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Act  of  1881  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  unassailable  bar- 
gains   made    by  landlords  with    their 
tenants  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land«    In  the  absence  of  suoh 


modifications  landlords  would  not  ex- 
spend  a  single  farthing.  He  could  con- 
ceive no  greater  calamity  than  that  the 
whole  rental  of  a  country  should  be 
withdrawn  out  of  the  fund  which,  in 
happier  circumstances,  would  be  avail- 
able for  agricultural  purposes.  In  Ire- 
land there  was  still  a  vast  field  for  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments, a  great  portion  of  the  country 
being  absolutely  unreclaimed.  He  trusted 
that  some  system  would  be  devised  under 
which  landlords  would  be  encouraged  to 
make  improvements. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Oowper) 
had,  in  making  his  comparison  between 
what  he  thought  the  small  expendi- 
ture of  Irish  landlords,  with  the  large 
amounts  spent  by  English  ones,  en- 
tirely omitted  to  notice  the  very  valuable 
tenant-right  interest  of  the  Irish  far- 
mers in  their  farms,  which,  of  course, 
the  English  ones,  who  did  not  make 
improvements,  did  not  acquire.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  this  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjoomed  at  a  quarter  past  Seven 
o* clock,  till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o^cloik. 
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capital  than  any  other  Company  of  a 

i>i^TVATW   nTTfST^rvQS  similar    nature    in    proportion   to    the 

FAIFA  TE  B  USINES8.  amount  of  gas  they  manufacture.    As  a 

matter  of  fact,  this  Company  has,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  capital  three  times  in 
excess  of  those  Companies  which  have 
similar  work  to  execute.  Its  capital  is 
50  per  cent,  at  least,  above  that  of  any 
other  Company  whose  returns  I  have 
been  able  to  examine,  and  who  are  doing 
a  similar  business.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  who  are  the  consumers  of 
the  gas  supplied  by  the  Company,  com- 
plain that  they  are  now  charged  5<.  per 
1,000  feet  for  the  gas  they  get  from  the 
Company;  and  they  contend  that  the 
Company  have  no  right  to  attempt  to 
supply  other  places,  the  population  of 
which  altogether  is  under  2,500,  when 
the  result  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  gas  at  present  supplied 
to  them.  I  hardly  know  how  far  the 
House  will  feel  it  right  to  consider 
seriously  an  application  of  this  kind; 
but  I  think  it  is  most  monstrous  that  a 
Bill  should  be  lodged,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  clauses  which  were  objectionable 
having  been  abandoned,  the  Company 
should  still  ask  Parliament  to  authorize 
them  to  raise  an  addititionid  capital  of 
£30,000,  when  all  they  say  they  want 
to  lay  out  is  a  sum  of  £2,700  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  other  works  where  the 
gas  is  now  charged  at  the  rate  ol  6«.  per 
1,000  feet,  they  charging  5<.  per  1,000 
feet  themselves.  It  is  said  that  they 
have  not  sufficient  capital  to  enable 
them  satisfactorily  to  continue  their 
existing  supply.  Propably  one  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  Company  have  been 
carrying  on  a  coal  business^  by  which 
those  who  oppose  the  Bill  allege  they 
have  lost  money.  That  is  a  business 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  of  a  Oas  Company  at  all ; 
and  I  submit  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  any  Parliamentary  authority 
for  carryiug  it  on.  I  am  loth*  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  a 
matter  which  is  really  much  too  small 
for  the  dignity  of  a  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  could  be  best  settled  in  a 
Committee  upstairs ;  but  my  point  is 
that  a  question  of  such  trivial  import- 
ance ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  a 
Committee  at  all.  In  fact,  the  Bill  is 
an  impertinence  in  the  face  of  the 
House.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  upon  this  day  six 
months. 


WALTON  .  ON  -  THAMES    AND     WEY- 
BRID6E  GAS  BILL  (6y  Order). 

SEOOiSI}  BBAEXOra. 

Order  for  Seoond  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  beg  to  move  as  an  Amendment,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  this 
day  six  months.  The  Bill  is  now  very 
materially  altered  in  the  character 
of  its  provisions.  It  is  a  Bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  extension  of  the  district 
which  is  to  be  supplied.  Since  my 
Notice  of  opposition  was  put  on  the 
Paper,  the  promoters  have  abandoned 
the  larger  portion  of  the  district  which, 
at  first,  they  asked  power  to  supply  with 
ga8«  They  have  also  abandoned  several 
exceedingly  objectionable  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  and  they  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  capital  which  they  asked  Parliament 
to  sanction.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  a  great  pity  this  House  shoidd  be 
called  upon  at  all  to  deal  with  so  paltry 
a  question  as  that  which  is  now  involved. 
The  Bill  asks  for  power  to  takeover  two 
or  three  small  districts  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  source  of 
supply,  but  with  scarcely  any  popula- 
tion, and  districts  which  are  already 
supplied  with  gas  by  a  Limited  Liability 
Company.  There  is  really  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  promoters  should 
come  to  this  House  for  the  powers  they 
now  seek.  They  originally  sought  to 
enlarge  their  capital  by  £50,000,  and 
they  proposed  to  pay  a  sum  of  £15,000 
for  the  (taa  Works  they  then  proposed 
to  take  over.  They  have  now,  in  the 
&ee  of  the  opposition  which  was  raised 
to  the  Bill,  abandoned  their  intention  of 
taking  over  the  greatest  portion  of  those 
works ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  ask  for 
power  to  raise  an  increased  capital  to 
the  extent  of  £30,000 ;  and  they  propose 
to  pay  something  less  than  £2,700  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  works  which 
they  say  they  want  at  Cobham.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  asking 
for  a  large  amount  of  additional  capital, 
so  far  as  the  ordinary  works  of  this  Gas 
Company  are  concerned.  They  have 
already  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
the  word  ''now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Qaestion  to  add  the  words,  *'  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Bradlmtgh,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Ms.  EIMBEB  (Wandsworth) :  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  consider  that  the  hon. 
Member  has  made  out  any  justification 
for  not  allowing  this  Bill,  in  the  usual 
course,  to  go  before  a  Oommittee,  where 
all  the  details  may  be  fairly  considered. 
The  course  which  the  hon.  Member  is 
taking  is,  I  think,  entirely  opposed  to 
the  ordinary  Eules  which  govern  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  and  its  Stand- 
ing Orders.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  to 
show,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  if  it  is 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  that  the 
hon.  Member  has  altogether  disregarded 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  asserts  that  the 
Company  propose  to  acquire  the  power 
of  raising  an  excessive  amount  of  capital. 
Surely,  that  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  the  House  by  its  Standing  Orders 
has  intended  should  be  relegated  to 
Committees.  The  Bill  itself  has  already 
passed  the  Standing  Orders.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  this  respect  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  have  been  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  usual  authorities  before 
whom  such  Bills  go,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  entitled  to  go  before  a 
Committee.  At  all  events,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Company  which  has  ex- 
pended all  its  original  capital  in  the 
execution  of  works  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  raise  something  in  addition  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  those  works 
satisfactorily.  I  noticed  in  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member,  that  he  stated 
nothing  to  show  that  this  additional 
capital  is  not  required. 

Ma.  BEADLAUGH  :  Will  the  hon. 
Member  pardon  me.  I  think  I  did  show 
that,  because  I  said  that  other  Com- 
panies are  carrying  on  similar  works 
upon  one  third,  or  50  per  cent  lessoapital 
than  has  already  been  granted  to  this 
Company  for  the  amount  of  gas  they 
manufacture. 

Mr.  EIMBEB:  I  admit  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  pick  out  a  bad  case ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  select  one 
or  two  of  the  worst  cases  that  can  be 
picked  out  for  comparison.    The  hon. 
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Mb.  CONWAY  (Leitrim,N.)  seconded   Member  has  been  good  enough  to  give 
the  Amendment.  me  a  list  of  Private  Bills  of  this  nature, 

but  I  am  supplied  by  the  promoters  with 
a  list  of  a  good  many  which  tell  the  other 
way,  and  I  think  I  should  be  able  to 
show  a  great  many  instances  in  which 
Gas  Companies  have  received  the  sane* 
tion  of  Parliament  to  a  much  larger 
extention  of  capital  than  is  asked  for  in 
this  case.  Indeed,  I  have  a  list  of  other 
Companies  which  shows  just  the  con* 
trary  result.  In  this  case,  there  is  very 
good  reason  why  the  House  should  not 
interfere  in  preventing  the  Company 
from  raising  the  additional  capital  they 
ask  for.  The  hon.  Member  has  himseU 
admitted  that  if  this  Bill  is  granted  the 
cost  of  gas  to  the  consumer  of  the  dis* 
trict  the  Company  propose  to  supply 
will  be  very  considerably  reduced.  At 
the  present  moment,  I  believe  iheit 
charge  is  4«.  9d.  per  1,000  feet. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH  :  Five  shillings 
per  1,000  feet  is  the  price  set  down  in 
their  statement. 

Mb.  KIMBEE:  Less  discount— the 
actual  price  is,  I  believe,  4$.  9d.  per 
1,000  feet.  I  would  also  put  this  to  the 
House,  that  the  whole  of  the  capital 
authorized  by  the  Bill  is  actually  to  be 
raised  without  the  payment  of  any 
premium  to  the  shareholders.  The 
whole  of  the  new  capital  is  to  be  put  up 
to  auction,  and  if  a  premium  is  paid 
that  premium  will  not  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders.  These  are, 
however,  matters  of  detail  with  which 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  the 
House.  I  would  only  add,  that,  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  I  can  give  the  assur- 
ance that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  the  public 
will  derive  great  advantage  from  it.  If 
any  hon.  Member  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  Bill,  and  view  it  upon  its 
merits,  I  am  satisfied  he  will  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  other  legislation 
of  the  same  class,  and  that  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  be  submitted  to  the  invest!- 
gationof  a  Select  Committee. 

Br.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co.,  Mid): 
I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  When  it  first 
came  before  this  House  for  second 
reading  it  contained  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which  I  looked  upon  as  objection- 
able, and  I  gave  Notice  of  opposition  to 
it.  Since  then  I  have  had  time  to  in- 
quire into  various  points  upon  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  1  was  not  satisfied,  and 
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the  result  of  the  investigation  ^as  to 
induce  me  to  withdraw  that  opposition. 
What  I  did  then  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port now,  and  if  the  House  come  to  a 
biyisioQ  it  will  afford  me  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  having  found  out 
that  I  was  wrong  in  having  opposed  it 
in  the  first  instance. 

Thk  chairman  of  ways  and 
MEANS  (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin) :  This  Bill  appears  now  in  a 
very  different  form  from  that  in  which 
it  was  originally  introduced,  and  it  is 
promoted  for  a  widely  different  object. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  which  usually  guides  it, 
and  allow  the  Bill  to  g^  before  a  Select 
Committee  upstairs,  by  whom  its  details 
will  be  fairly  considered. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  1 85 ;  Noes 
70:  Majority  65.--(Div.  List,  No.  103.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

PUBLIC  PETITIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Leave  given  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Pablio  Petitions  to  make  a  Special 
Beport: — 

Special  Beport  hrou^M  up,  and  read 
aa  foUoweth : — 

Pablio  Petitions  Committee. 

Special  Ueport 

Since  the  Special  Report  made  by  your  Com- 
mittee to  the  House  on  the  subjoci  of  the 
alleged  fictitious  or  forged  signatures  to  the 
Petition  from  Hagg^rstone,  in  favour  of  the 
London  Coal  and  Wine  Duties  Continuance 
Hill,  other  Poiitiona  in  favour  of  the  said  Bill 
have  been  presented,  the  signatures  to  which 
appear  to  your  Committee  to  be  also  fictitious 
or  forged,  and  that,  previous  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Petition  froin  Uaggerstone,  there  were 
other  Petitions  relating  to  the  same  subject 
which  excited  suspicion. 

Sir  CHAKLES  FORSTER  (Walsall): 
Perhaps  it  will  auit  the  convenience  of 
the  Hoase  ii  I  state  the  coarse  we  pro- 
poae  to  adoDt  under  the  altered  circum- 
atances  of  tne  case.  Since  I  presented 
the  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lie  PeUliona  on  Monday  last,  the  matter 
haa  assumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect 
We  oannot  doubt,  from  the  information 
we  have  receired,  that  frauds  of  the 
most  barefaced  and  extensiYe  character 
baTe  bewi  perpetrated  against  the  autho- 
li^  and  piiviieges  of  FuiiamenU  Under 


these  circumstances,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Petitions  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  that  a 
thorough  searching  and  exhaustive  in- 
quiry should  be  instituted  into  the  matter. 
The  Committee  are  prepared  to  institute 
that  inquiry  themselves ;  and,  therefore, 
I  have  to  move  that  the  Order  for  re- 
suming the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
Special  Report  of  April  25  be  discharged. 
At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  the  House  to  part  with 
the  Petition.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
regret  that  this  necessity  should  have 
arisen ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge, to  the  best  of  our  ability,  any 
duty  which  the  House  may  impose  upon 
us.  I  beg  to  move,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  Order — 

"  That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee,  with  an  Instruction  that  they  do 
inquire  into  the  ciroumstances  under  which, 
and  the  parties  by  whom,  the  names  appearing 
on  the  Petition  referred  to  were  thereunto 
appended." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**That  the  Report  be  referred  back  to  the 
Committee,  with  an  Instruction  that  they  do 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which, 
and  the  ]^urties  by  whom,  the  names  appearing 
on  the  Petition  referred  to  were  thereonlo 
appended."~(5tr  Chmrlet  Fonier.) 

Mr.  BBADLATJOH  (Northampton) : 
I  think  that  the  words  which  have  fallen 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions  fully  justify 
the  action  I  took  last  week  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  was 
then  of  opinion  that  if  the  Order  that 
the  Petition  should  lie  on  the  Table  waa 
then  discharge,  the  House  would  have 
lost  its  hold  upon  that  Petition.  I  hoped 
that  the  Committee  might  be  able  to  do 
something  to  identify  the  person  who 
had  forged  the  Petition  and  the  sig- 
natures attached  to  it,  and  to  identify 
further  the  person  who  had  employed 
him  to  forge  the  signatures.  If  I  am 
right  in  my  conjecture,  the  gentleman — 
if  that  be  the  proper  term  by  which 
to  designate  him — who  employed  the 
person  who  forged  this  Petition  is  a 
gentleman  whose  name  will  appear 
whenever  the  Committee  which  is  now 
sitting  upstairs  makee  its  Beport  with 
reference  to  the  chargest  against  the 
Oor^ration  of  the  City  of  London. 
He  IS  the  gentleman  wboee  name  appeara 
in  the  City  Aecoonta.    I  am   not   at 
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liberty,  Sir,  as  you  decided  laet  week,  to 
refer  to  any  of  the  evidence  which  has 
beea  given  before  the  Committee  up- 
stairs.   My  mouth  is  closed  in  that  re- 
spect ;  bat  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  I 
am  speaking  now  of  a  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  in  the  Oity  Accounts  as 
haring  been  employed  by  the  Special 
Committee  which  is  now  taking  action 
to  obtain  the  renewal  of  the  Coal  and 
Wine  Dues.    I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be 
able,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  will  be  able,  to  ascertain  that 
there  are  several  Aldermen  and  members 
of  the  Corporation  of  London  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  obtaining 
of  signatures  by  the  payment  of  money 
is  a  praiseworthy  proceeding  under  the 
circumstances.  I  believe  the  Committee 
will  be  able  to  ascertain  that  within  the 
last  three  and  a-half  months  one  gentle- 
man alone  has  received  more  than  £400 
horn  the  City  of  London  for  procuring 
such  Petitions.    In  addition  to  the  par- 
ticular Petition  reported  on  last  week,  I 
believe  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  that  there  have  been  other 
Petitions  presented  every  signature  of 
which  is  forged.     One  of  them,  I  am 
told,   contains  such  signatures  as  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,   Joseph  Biggar, 
and  W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Strand.    Of 
course,  it  may  be  that  at  the  address 
which  is  given  of  "  the  Strand  "  there  is 
another  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  or  otherwise 
that  signature  will  certainly  turn  out  to 
be  a  forgery.    It  may  be  that  ''  Joseph 
Biggar,"  described  as  a  pork  merchant, 
is  not  the  hon.  Member  of  that  same 
name  who  has  a  seat  in  this  House,  or 
otherwise  that  also  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
forgery.    If  I  am'  rightly  informed,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Petitions  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  that  one  of  these  Peti- 
tions which  have  been  presented  pur- 
ports to  be  signed  by  no  less  than  13 
race  horses.     I  believe  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Sir  John  Lubbock)  has  paid 
some  attention  to  the  development  of 
mind  in  animals;    but  this  is  a  new 
phase  in  that  development,  which  has 
never  come  within  my  esperience  before. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  matter 
is  one  upon  which  I  ought  to  jest.    The 
whole  subject  of   Petitioning   to    this 
House  is  one  which  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  question  of  exceeding  gravity. 
I  undertook,  four  years  ago,  if  an  in- 
quiry were  granted  on  a  Petition  in 


which  I  was  very  much  interested,  to 
prove  that  the  signatures  of  children  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  six  months  old  had 
been  attached  to  a  Petition ;  and,  even 
allowing  for  the  spread  of  education 
since  the  Act  of  1870,  it  certainly  re- 
quires a  strong  effort  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  those  signatures  were 
genuine.    The  right  of  petitioning  this 
House  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  right, 
and  a  duty  exercised  by  citizens  with  a 
view  of    bringing  before  this    House 
matters  which    they  cannot  otherwise 
bring  forward ;  but  if  the  canvassers  for 
Petitions  are  to  be  paid  for  obtaining 
signatures,  the  whole  thing  is  rendered 
corrupt  at  once.    In  many  instances,  I 
am  afraid,  means  have  been  resorted  to 
for  manufacturing  signatures,  and  the 
whole  matter  of  petitioning  has  been 
reduced  to  a  monstrous  absurdity.     I 
thank  the  Committee  on  Public  Petitions 
for  the  action  they  have  taken  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  believjB  that  this  is  a  very 
proper  Petition  upon  which  to  take  that 
action.     I  should  not  have  interposed 
last  week  if  it  had  not   been  that  I 
wished  to  prevent  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on    Public  Petitions   from 
contenting    himself  with    passing   the 
matter  over  by  merelv  moving  the  dis- 
charge of  tjie  Order  directing  the  Peti- 
tion to  lie  on  the  Table,  because  I  was 
anxious  to  see  that  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  a  deliberate  fraud  has  been 
perpetrated  on  this  House,  the  persons 
who  have  been  guilty  of  that   fraud 
should,  if  possible,  receive  the  punish- 
ment they  deserve.     I  trust  that  the 
Committee  will  have  power  to  examine 
witnesses  on  oath,  so  that  they  may  be 
prosecuted  if  they  give  false  evidence, 
and  that  they  shall  also  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  atid  papers.     I  trust, 
further,  that  the  Committee  will  not  be 
content  with  the  punishment  of  the  tools, 
but  that  they  will  bring  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  House  those  by  whom  such 
tools  have  been  em  ployed ,  so  that  they 
also  may  be  punished. 

Mb.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras,  E.)  : 
There  is  no  one  who  mora  deplores  than 
I  do  the  fact  that  any  Petition  presented 
to  this  House  should  not  be  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be — namely,  the  Petition  ot  the 
individuals  whose  names  are  attached  to 
it.  It  must,  however,  be  apparent  to 
the  House,  as  has  been  alleged  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh),  that  not  only  are  Petitiona 
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got  up  on  this  particiilar  subject  upon 
one  side  which  purport  to  be  signed  by 
persons  who  have    not    reallj   signed 
them,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  in  this  instance  there  have 
been  Petitions  of  a  similar  nature  pre- 
sented against  the  continuance  of  the 
Coal  and  Wine  Dues.    I  would,  there- 
fore, express  a  hope  that  the  inquiry  of 
the  Committee  may  be  extended  to  all 
Petitions  which  may  have  been   pre- 
sented on  this  subject,   and   that  the 
parties  may  be  repiesented  by  counseL 
I  certainly  think  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Petitions  should  be  required  to 
examine— and  carefully  to  examine — all 
the  Petitions  which  have  been  presented 
against  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  as  well 
as  those  which  have  been  presented  in 
favour  of  their  continuance.    Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  menti<m  a  fact  which 
occurred  only  on  Wednesday  last.    On 
that  day  all  the  Metropolitan  Members 
were  flooded  with  Petitions  against  the 
Coal  and  Wine  Dues.    It  appears  that 
an    individual    named     John    Lloyd, 
who  resides  at  Lancaster  House,  Savoy, 
and  was  at  one  time,  and  I  believe  is 
at  present,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Beform  League,  was  the  collec- 
tor of  these  Petitions,  and  I  think  some 
step  ought  to  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  those  Petitions.    Itebably 
the  Petitions  to  which  I  refer  are  called 
into  existence  by  some  organization — 
may  be  of  coal  merohants,  or  of  gas 
company  proprietors,  or  of  some  league 
of    London    Municipal   Befonners.    I 
trust  that  this  inquiry  will  take  place, 
and  that  it  will  be  a   searching  one. 
I,  for  one,  do    not    in   the    slightest 
degree   deprecate    its    taking    place; 
but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  an  equitable 
inquiry,  and  that  it  should  deal  with 
the  allegations  which  have  been  made 
all  round.    I  would,  further,  express  a 
wish  that  the  Committee  also  include 
within  the  inquiry,   how  it  has  hap- 
pened that   certain  political  meetings 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Metropohs 
have  been  recently  broken  up  ?    AU  I 
can  say  is  that  at  very  many  meetings 
I  have  addressed  in  London  I   have 
curiously  enough  recognized   a    small 
knot  of  the  same  faces  and  heard  the 
same  noisy  voices  who  have  done  their 
utmost  to  disturb  the  proceedings,  but 
have  not  succeeded  in  their  object  owing 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
audienee.     AU  th^t  I  ask  is  that  the 
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inquiry,  when  it  takes  place,  shall 
not  be  con6ned  to  one  side,  but  that 
it  shall  include  the  iacts  equally  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other.  With  regard 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton, 
the  constituency  he  represents  appears  to 
be  a  very  lucky  one,  seeing  that  the  two 
hon.  Members  who  represent  it  are  not 
only  able  to  attend  to  the  wants  ci  the 
50,000  inhabitants  of  that  town,  but 
have  ample  time  to  devote  to  the  affairs 
of  other  people. 

Mr.  BRADLAUOH:  Peihi^  the 
the  hon.  Member  will  excuse  me  for  re- 
minding him  that  I  am  a  citizen  of 
London.        

Mb.  WEBSTER:  I  prosume  that  the 
hon.  Member  speaks  in  this  House  not 
as  a  citizen  of  London,  but  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  [Mr.  Bbadlauoh:  Hear, 
hear.]  I  would  venture  again  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  Liquiry  which,  I  presume, 
will  be  entered  into,  will  be  an  inquiiy 
all  round,  and  that  the  Committee  wiU 
carefully  investigate  not  only  how  the 
Petitions  in  favour  of  the  continnaoee 
of  the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  have  been 
got  up,  but  also  how  the  Petitions 
against  almost  every  municipal  institu- 
tion in  the  Metropolis  haye  been  got 
up. 

Mr.  HOWELL(Bethnal  areen,N.K) : 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  belore 
tiie  House  is  the  Petition  which  haa 
been  called  in  question  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Petitions,  and  notwhe* 
ther  some  other  Petitions  whidi  may 
have  been  presented  to  the  House  are 
of  a  similar  character.  I  say  this  with- 
out any  fear  as  to  the  result  of  any  in- 
vestig^on  which  may  take  |daoe.  I 
trust  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
who  has  paid  for  the  getting  up  ci  these 
Petitions,  and  who  has  Men  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bogus  meetings  which 
have  been  held  in  the  Metropolis  in 
favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  Obal  and 
Wine  Dues. 

Mb.  DONALD  CBAWFOBD(Lanark, 
N.E.) :  As  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  reference  to  one  observation  whieh 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  East  St 
Pancras  (Mr.  Webster)  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  to-day  a  decisi<m 
was  arrived  at  that  the  Liquiry  should 
embrace  tho  Petitions  both  for  and 
against  the  oontinttanoe  of  the  Coal  and 
Wine  Dues. 
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Mb.  BBADLATTGH:  Perkaps  the 
Houfle,  by  its  indulgence,  will  permit  me 
to  say  that  as  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
.  8t  Panoras  has  pledged  himself  to  a  know- 
ledge of  fiotitioas  signatures  attached  to 
Petitions  presented  on  the  other  side 
he  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Oommittee  and  give  evi- 
aenoe. 

Question  put,  and  Ojfr^  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Order  [25th  AnrilJ  for  re- 
suming the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
Special  Heport  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Petitions  be  discharged." — 
{Sir  Charlei  Forster,) 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Oommittee  have  power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records." 
— (iSir  Charlee  Farster.) 

Mb.  TOLLEMAOHE  (Oheshire,  Ed- 
disbury) :  I  understand  that  the  Petition 
has  been  referred  back  to  a  Committee 
which  already  exists,  and  of  which  three 
form  a  quorum.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  an  important  matter  of  this  kind  the 
quorum  should  be  increased  to  fi^e. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  If  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  that  the  quorum  should  be 
increased,  the  House  has  the  power  of 
increasing  it. 

VisoouNT  LYMINGTON  (Devon, 
South  Molten) :  I  am  certainly  of  opi- 
Bion  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Oommittee  should  have  the 
power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Order,  That  three  be  the  quorum  of 
the  Oommittee,  read,  and  diumrged. 

Ordered,  That  fire  be  the  quorum. 
QUESTIOIfS. 


WAB  OFFICE  (ORDNANCB  DEPABT- 
MBNT)  -  DEFECTIVE  WBAF0N8- 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  ABTILLEBT. 

MuoB  BASOH  (Essex,  S.E.)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther the  swords  served  out  to  the  City  of 
London  Artillery  are  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  originally  issued,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  explanation  given 
of  the  failure  of  the  Infantry  bayonets, 
owing  to  structural  alteration,  does  not 
apply  to  them ;  whether  the  worthless- 
ness  is  due  to  their  manufaoture  from  an 


improper  material  —  namely,  Bessemer 
steel;  and,  who  had  the  contract  for; 
and,  who  passed  these  swords  ? 

The  SUEVEYOR  GENERAL  oif  the 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Nobthcotb)  (Exeter) 
(who  replied)  said :  The  sword  bayonets 
of  which  the  City  of  London  Artillery 
are  in  possession  are  in  the  condition,  so 
far  as  pattern  is  concerned,  in  which 
they  were  originally  issued.  No  struc- 
tural alteration  has  been  made  in  them. 
An  inspection  of  these  sword  bayonets 
is  now  in  progress;  and  until  it  is 
completed  it  is  impossible  to  say  by 
whom  these  partioular  weapons  were 
made,  and  who  passed  them.  The  manu- 
facture of  sword  bayonets  of  the  pattern 
referred  to  commenced  in  1 854,  and  went 
on  till  1 876.  Large  numbers  were  ob- 
tained from  contractors  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  many  were  made  at  Enfield. 
Those  made  at  Enfield  were  all  of 
'< Firth's  steel;"  and  the  specification 
for  those  obtained  by  contract  required 
that  they  should  be  of  the  best  cast  steel. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  HAJfBxmY  (Preston), 

Mb.  NORTHOOTE  said  e  The  Report 
as  to  sword  bayonets  has  not  yet  been 
received;  but  we  are  pressing  for  it. 
With  reference  to  intrenching  tools,  it 
appears  that  a  number  of  ordinary 
shovels  issued  to  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
East  Kent  Regiment  were  recently 
broken  while  being  used  by  the  troops. 
Opinions  differ  materially  as  to  whether 
the  usage  to  which  these  shovels  were 
subjected  was  fair  or  otherwise.  They 
have  been  returned  into  store ;  and  the 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications  has 
been  requested  to  assist  in  thoroughly 
investigating  the  question. 

THE  PUBLIC  FUNDS-PROPORTIONATE 

HOLDERS. 

Sib  EDWARD  WATKIN  (Hythe) 
asked  Mr#  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
If  he  can  state  what  proportion  the  in« 
dividual  and  joint  holding  (or  personal 
holding)  in  the  public  funds  bears  to  the 
personal  holding  of  Trustees,  excluding 
Government,  Saving  Banks,  and  other 
impersonal  trust  holdings  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  oftfib  EXCHE- 
OUER  (Mr.  Qosohen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  It  is  not  possible  to 
give  the  information  asked  for.  The 
Sank  of  England  do  not  recognise  trusts, 
and  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
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between  personal  holdings  and  the  hold- 
ings of  Trustees. 

LAW  AND  POLEOE  (SCOTLAND)— OUT- 
RAGES  AT  DUTHIL,  INVERNESS- 
SHIRE. 

Mb.  FRA8ER-MA.0KINT0SH  (In- 
yerness-shire)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  he  has  received  information  of 
oontinaed  outrages,  supposed  to  be  in- 
stigated by  persons  in  authority  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  lately  committed 
against  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
parish  minister  of  Duthil,  in  Inverness- 
shire  ;  and,  whether  a  neutral  and  un- 
biased investigation  has  been,  or  will  be, 
instituted  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews  Universities) :  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  minister  of  Duthil  some 
weeks  ago,  and  at  once  ordered  an 
inquiry,  the  result  of  which  was  com- 
municated to  me  last  week.  Nothing  of 
the  nature  of  an  outrage  occurred  on  the 
occasion  to  which  the  letter  referred. 
Some  parties  in  the  parish  celebrated 
the  result  of  a  litigation,  in  which  the 
minister  of  Duthil  was  on  the  losing  side, 
by  lighting  a  bonfire  on  a  farm  half  a 
mile  from  his  residence,  and  firing  shots 
from  guns  at  the  same  place ;  a  torch- 
light procession  was  formed^  which 
marched  along  the  public  road  past  the 
house  in  which  Mr.  Bain  lives,  cheering 
as  they  went.  Nothing  occurred  calling 
for  the  interference  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. 

ROYAL   IRISH    CONSTABULARY -CX)N- 
6TABLE  JOSEPH  BENNETT. 

Mb.  M'OABTAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  VThether  Constable 
Joseph  Bennett,  who,  in  August  last, 
took  a  gun  out  of  Waterford  Street  Bar- 
rack, Belfast,  and  discharged  it  at  some 
persons  at  the  corner  of  CuUingtree  Road, 
thereby  injuring  one  of  them,  is  still  doing 
duty  at  Belfast ;  whether  ho  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  the  time,  and  detained  in 
barracks,  with  a  view  of  placing  him  on 
his  trial ;  and,  whether  he  has  been  yet 
tried,  or  has  been  punished  in  any  way 
for  the  serious  offence  then  committed  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied)said, 
this  constable  did,  during  tiie  distur- 
bances at  Belfast  in  August  last,  fire 
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upon  a  stone-throwing  mob  without 
orders.  He  was  not  arrested,  but  was 
placed  under  supervision,  on  the  advice 
of  the  medical  officer,  as  it  was  quite 
clear  from  his  demeanour  that  he  was 
not  accountable  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  has  not  since  then  performed  any 
duty,  and  has  been  at  intervals  under 
detention  as  a  lunatic.  He  is  about  to 
be  discharged  from  the  Constabulary  as 
uufit  for  further  service. 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART- 
REPRODUCTION  IN  FAC-SIMILE  OF 
ANCIENT  MSS.  —  WELSH  MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

Mb.  BOWEN  ROWLANDS  (Car- 
diganshire)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  sums  of  money  have 
been  granted  from  time  to  time  out  of 
the  Estimates,  towards  reproducing  in 
fac-simile,  and  publishiug,  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  MSS.  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and, 
whether  the  Government  will  consent  to 
give  similar  encouragement  towards  re- 
producing and  publishing  ancient  Welsh 
MSS? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  It  is  the  fact  that  between 
1864  and  1884  sums  of  money  have  been 
provided,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Estimates,  towards  reproducing  in  fac- 
simile and  publishing  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was 
found  in  1884  that  nearly  £10,000  had 
been  spent  in  the  preceding  10  years  on 
this  work,  while  the  receipts  from  sales 
were  only  £1,850.  In  view  of  this  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  public  interest  in  the 
work,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  publi- 
cation was  discontinued ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  hold  out  any  hope  that 
a  recommencement  of  the  work  will  be 
made  in  favour  of  Welsh  manuscripts. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)— COMMUNI- 
CATION BETWEEN  SKIBBBBEEN 
AND  BALTIMORE. 

Me.  GILHOOLY  (Cork,  W.)  asked 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  Whedier,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  industrial  school 
at  Baltimore,  County  Cork,  is  to  be  im- 
mediately opened,  and  that  increased 
mail  accommodation  is  required  in  the 
district,  he  will  consider  the  desirability 
of  having  a  mail  car  running  daily 
throughout  the  year  between  Skibbereen 
and  Baltimore  ? 
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The  P0STMA.8TER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Oambridge  University)  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  mail  oar  between 
Skibbereen  and  Baltimore  already  ran 
daily  during  the  fishing  season — that  was 
to  say,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  July.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  service  was  by  rural 
postmen.  Ue  would  cause  further,  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  question  of 
continuing  the  daily  car  service  through- 
out the  year ;  but  he  thought  it  well  to 
mention  tha^,  when  the  question  was 
last  considered,  the  correspondence  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  additional 
cost  of  such  an  arrangement. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING-THE  LOO 
ROCK,  BALTIMORE  HARBOUR. 

Mr.  GILHOOLY  (Cork,  W.)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Loo  Rock,  at  the  entrance  to  Baltimore 
Harbour,  County  Cork,  is  a  serious  and 
dangerous  obstruction,  he  will  consider 
the  advisability  of  having  it  removed? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henby 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
The  Loo  Rock  is  within  the  limits  of 
Baltimore  Harbour,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Skib- 
bereen Harbour  Commissioners,  who,  by 
a  Provisional  Order  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament in  1884,  have  power  to  deepen 
and  improve  the  harbour  and  its  en- 
trance. The  Board  of  Trade  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

ADMIRALTY-MARINE  AND  ARMY 
PENSIONS  (BANDSMEN). 

Captaiit  price  (Devenport)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
a  Marine  pensioner  is  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  a  band  on  board  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ships,  without  giving  up  his 
pension,  whereas  an  Army  pensioner  is 
allowed  to  do  so ;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  recently  three  bandsmen  (pen- 
sioners) applied  for  service  on  board 
H.M.S.  Royal  Adelaide;  that  two  of 
these  were  pensioners  from  the  Marines, 
and  known  to  the  bandmaster  as  good 
musicians,  whilst  the  third  was  a  line 
bandsman  ;  that  the  two  Marines  were 
unable  to  serve  without  giving  up  their 
pensions,  whilst  the  Army  pensioner  was 
engaged,  and  is  now  serving  and  re- 
ceiving his  pension  in  addition  to  his 
pay;   and,   whether  there  are  several 


other  cases  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  what 
is  the  reason  for  this  difference  of  treat- 
ment between  the  Marines  and  the 
Line? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Forwood) 
(Lancashire,  Ormskirk) :  The  entry  of 
Marine  pensioners  as  bandsmen,  or  in 
other  rating^,  is  quite  exceptional.  As 
a  rule,  the  terms  offered  in  such  cases 
involve  a  surrender  of  pension  while 
receiving  full  naval  pay ;  out  it  is  quite 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  pensioner  to 
accept  or  refuse  the  proposals.  In 
respect  to  the  band  of  the  Royal  Adelaide^ 
two  Marine  pensioners  declined  the 
terms  proposed.  An  Army  pensioner 
has  joined  the  band,  and  does,  as  I  am 
informed,  continue  to  receive  his  pension 
from  the  War  Office.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 

ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)— 
THE  VOLUNTEER  CAPITATION  GRANT. 

Mb.  ho  ward  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  If,  having  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentations  he  has  received  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  be  entailed  on  the 
Volunteer  Force  if  the  capitation  grant 
was  made  solely  dependent  on  the 
attainment  of  an  advanced  standard  in 
musketry,  he  has  decided  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  recent  Committee, 
and  give  an  increased  grant  of  5«.  in 
respect  of  those  Volunteers  who  succeed 
in  passing  into  the  second  class,  with- 
out depriving  those  who  are  efficient  in 
all  other  respects  of  the  present  grant 
of  30«.  ? 

The  SECRETARY  or  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle) :  I 
have  given  full  consideration  to  the  re- 
presentations made  by  various  deputa- 
tions from  the  Volunteer  Force  on  the 
subject  of  the  Capitation  Giant,  and  I 
have  been  specially  struck  by  one  point 
which  was  urg^d  upon  my  attention. 
It  was  represented  that  if  the  whole 
grant  were  dependent  upon  proficiency 
in  musketry,  Volunteer  corps  would 
sustain  a  loss  in  respect  of  uniform  sur- 
plied  to  recruits  who  turned  out  venr  in- 
different shots ;  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  there  must  always  be  a  certain  per- 
centage of  every  battalion  who  cannot 
be  brought  up  to  the  requisite  standards 
I  have,  accordingly,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Treasury  to  the  following 
arrangements  for  Infantry  Volunteers 
(the  conditions  as  to  the  others  remain- 
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ing  as  Bfcatod  in.  my  Memorandum) : — In 
the  first  year  of  a  Volunteer's  service 
he  will  earn  the  full  grant  of  35«.  on 
condition  that  he  is  efficient,  and  hits 
the  target  12  times  in  60  shots;  but  in 
later  years  he  will  not  earn  this  gprant 
at  all  unless  he  is  at  least  a  second-class 
shot.  If|  however,  he  remains  efficient 
in  drill,  although  not  up  to  the  seoond- 
olass  standard  of  musketry,  he  will  be 
granted,  for  not  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive years,  a  capitation  allowance  of  10«. 
After  the  two  consecutive  years  all  capi- 
tation will  cease  unless  the  Volunteer 
becomes  a  second-class  shot. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— 
T£ACHEBS«-B£STRIGTIONS  ON  RESI- 
DENCE. 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  a  young  man  who 
holds  the  position  of  national  school 
teacher  in  Ireland  is  prohibited,  by  a  Rule 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  from 
residing  in  the  house  of  his  father,  who 
may  happen  to  hold  a  publican's  licence ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  consider  the 
desirabilify  of  altering  such  Begula- 
tion? 

The  PARUAMENTART  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Krao-HARMAN) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Under  a  Rule  of  the  Commis- 
sioners teachers  of  National  Schools  are 
especially  forbidden  to  keep  public- 
houses,  or  houses  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  or  to  live  in  any  such 
house.  The  Irish  Qovemment  agree  with 
the  Commissioners  that  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  to  make  any  alteration  in 
this  Regulation. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  will  the  same  Rule  be  made 
to  apply  to  magistrates  ? 

CoLoxBL  KINO-HARMAN:  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  must  put  the  | 
Question  on  the  Paper. 

INDIA— REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  rUBUC  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  KINQ  vHulK  Central  asked  the 
LTnder  Secretary  of  Sute  for  India, 
Whether  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles 
AitchiwHi,  and  has  recently  taken  a  vast 
•iMHUit  of  eivideDoe,  waa  ongiiiaUy  ^p-  j 


pointed  simply  to  take  evidence  on  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  natives  to 
certain  branches  of  the  Civil  Service; 
whether  the  evidence  taken  was  per* 
mitted,  in  e£Pect,  to  embrace  the  entire 
question  of  a  re- construction  of  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  and  among  them  the 
Uncovenanted  Service;  what  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Service  were  appointed  on  the  Commis* 
sion,  and  how  many  members  of  the 
Covenanted  Service,  and  how  many  na- 
tives respectively,  acted  on  the  inquiry ; 
and,  when  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
is  expected  to  be  ready  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Qobst)  (Chatham) : 
The  objects  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission were  originally  defined  in  a  Re- 
solution of  the  Government  of  India, 
dated  October  4,  1886.  The  statement 
implied  in  the  Question  is  substantially 
correct.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  no 
official  knowledge  of  the  evidence  taken; 
and  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  express 
any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  implied  in  the  second  Ques- 
tion. The  Commission  originally  ap- 
gointed  consisted  of  six  members  of  the 
ovenanted  and  one  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Civil  Service ;  six  Natives,  one  of  whom 
is  a  High  Court  Judge ;  and  three  other 
members,  one  of  whom  is  Sir  Charles 
Turner,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Madras. 
By  a  Resolution  of  March  8,  1887,  the 
Commission  has  been  re-constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  more  detailed  inquiry, 
and  I  am  unable  to  say  when  the  Report 
may  be  expected. 

LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,    AND     ART— 
THE  AXaENT  LAWS  OF  IRELAND. 

Ma.  T.  P.  GILL  (Louth,  8.)  aaked 
the  Chief  Secretaiy  to  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  anyone  is 
at  present  editing  the  Anctent  Laws  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  if  so,  who  ? 

Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kisq-Habmax) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  Professor  Atkinson,  LLJ>.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sauskrit  and  Comparative 
Grammar,  and  Lecturer  on  Celtic  in  the 
L^niversity  of  Dublin,  is  at  present 
engaged  on  this  work,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Publication  of  the  Ancient  Lawa  and 
Institutes  of  Ireland. 
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LAW  AND    JUSTICE   (IRELAND)— THE 

CASE  OF  ROBERT  COMERFORD, 

BELFAST. 

Mb.  M*CAETAN  (Down,  S.)  aeked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  Bobert  Oomerford  of  Belfast, 
Whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  recently 
receiyed  a  Memorial  praying  for  the 
release  of  Comerford ;  and,  whether  he 
will  state  what  answer  has  been  given 
to  the  Memorialists  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTABY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  ((3olonel  Kinq-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  Yes,  Sir ;  and  the  Lords  Justices 
decided  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course. 

Mb.  M'CARTAN  asked  whether  the 
matter  would  not  be  re-considered,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Comerford  got  in 
Ireland  29  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  the  commission  of  an 
offence  the  punishment  for  which  in 
England  could  not  exceed  six  months, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  now 
been  over  three  months  in  gaol  ? 

CoiiOBEL  KING*HARM^^  considered 
it  was  quite  sufficient  that  this  Question 
had  been  referred  to  the  Lords  Justices, 
who  were  a  more  competent  authority 
on  legal  matters  than  he  was. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)  —  THE  HELSTON  BENCH  — 
SENTENCE  ON  EDWARD  WHITE. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  case  of 
Edward  White,  who  was  on  Saturday 
last  sentenced  by  the  magistrates  of 
Helston  to  one  month's  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  on  a  charge  of 
embezzling  moneys  amounting  to  about 
10«. ;  whether  the  prisoner  had  been 
employed  as  a  workman  on  a  farm,  and 
to  supply  with  milk  twice  a-day  some 
100  customers,  at  amounts  ranging  from 
one  halfpenny  and  upwards;  whether 
he  was  unable  to  read  or  write ;  whe- 
ther the  evidence  showed  that  the 
accounts  between  the  prisoner  and  his 
employer  had  been  left  by  the  latter  to 
depend  on  the  prisoner's  memory ;  that 
the  prisdner  explained  the  discrepancies 
complained  of  in  such  accounts  as  due 
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to  default  in  his  memory ;  that  some  of 
the  accounts  in  dispute  in  the  prose- 
cutor's books  were  marked  as  paid  in 
his  own  handwriting,  though  he  denied 
having  received  the  money ;  that  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  testified  to 
the  prisoner's  honesty ;  and  the  prose- 
cutor himself  admitted  that  his  conduct 
was  good  while  in  his  employ ;  whether 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  was  received 
with  prolonged  hissing  and  cries  of 
shame;  whether  he  will  inquire  into 
the  case,  with  a  view  to  the  mitigation 
or  remission  of  the  sentence  ;  whether  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Town  Clerk  accom- 
panied the  magistrates  when  they  re- 
tired to  consult  about  their  decision  on 
the  case  ;  whether  the  prosecutor  was 
until  recently  the  managing  clerk  in  the 
said  Town  Clerk's  office;  whether  the 
prosecutor's  brother  at  present  acts  in 
that  capacity;  and,  whether  both 
brothers  gave  evidence  in  the  case  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  E.),  in  reply, 
desired  to  point  out  to  the  House  the 
inconvenience  of  hon.  Members  putting 
into  Questions  a  large  number  of  details, 
and  a  vast  number  of  facts  that  only 
partially  represented  what  took  place  in 
investigations  before  magistrates.  In 
the  case  of  Edward  White,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member's  Question  referred,  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  a  month's  im- 
prisonment for  embezzling  10«.  belong- 
ing to  his  employer.  White  was  engaged 
by  a  farmer  to  deliver  milk,  receiving 
small  sums  in  payment,  and  he  had  not 
accounted  for  his  receipts.  The  Justices 
were  unanimous  in  their  decision,  and 
he  was  not  prepared  to  interfere  with 
the  sentence,  or  order  a  fresh  inquiry. 

POOR  LAW  (IREL AND) —ELEOTION  FOE 
AN  ELECTORAL  GUARDIAN— TUAM 
UNION. 

CoLOKBL  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther the  Returning  Officer  was  correct  in 
holding  bad  a  nomination  paper  in  the 
Tuam  Union,  in  an  election  for  an 
Electoral  Guardian,  because  the  nomi- 
nator had  signed  himself  Patrick  O'Neill, 
his  name  on  the  rate  book  being  Patrick 
Neill,  but  he  being  generally  ^own  by 
the  former  designation ;  and,  if  a  nomi- 
nation paper  should  be  held  bad  in 
another  Electoral  Division  of  the  same 
Union^  because  the  date   was  written 
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the  2nd  day  of  February,  1887,  instead 
of  the  2nd  day  of  March.  1887  ? 

Thb  ATTOKNEY  general  fob 
ERELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity),  in  reply,  said,  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  objections  had  been 
brought  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  based  upon  the  matters  to  which 
the  Question  referred,  and  these  objec- 
tions were  being  investigated.  The 
Local  Government  Board  was,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  authority  for  deciding 
questions  of  this  character;  and  he 
would  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  the  matter  of  law. 

CUSTOMS  BOARD— OFFICERS  OF  THE 
PORT  OF  LONDON. 

Ma.  FOEKEST  FULTON  (West 
Ham,  N.)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  an  Order  of  the  Board  of 
Customs,  under  date  22nd  February, 
1887,  abrogating  the  privilege  accorded 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  officers  of 
Customs  in  the  Port  of  London  of  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  means 
of  the  official  bags;  and,  whether  he 
can  explain  the  necessity  for  this  restric- 
tion P 

Thb  SECEETAEY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  It  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Oustoms  that  letters  and 
documents  which  had  no  relation  to 
public  official  business  were  frequently 
sent  in  the  official  bags  to  different  parts 
of  the  Port  of  London.  An  order  was, 
therefore,  issued  that  no  documents  were 
to  be  sent  in  the  bags  unless  they  related 
to  public  official  business.  The  Board 
see  no  reason  for  altering  their  decision. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK-LIMITS 
OF  DEPOSITS— LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
asked  the  Postmaster  General,  If  he  is 
in  a  position  to  state  whether  the  Go- 
vernment are  prepared  to  introduce  a 
Bill  with  the  view  of  affording  increased 
facilities  for  depositors  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  ? 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Baikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  1  am 
already  in  communication  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  upon  the  subject 
to  which  the  bon.  Member  refers.  At 
present,  however,  I  have  hardly,  as  yet, 
received  that   sufficient  evidence  of  a 
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I  desire  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  to 
support  a  measure  to  carry  out  the 
changes  suggested  to  which  I  alluded  in 
my  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Donegal  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor)  on  February 
17  last. 

INDIA  —  DISTRIBUTION  OP  PRIZE 
MONEY  FOR  THE  CAPTURE  OP 
JHAN8I. 

Mr.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  any  further  distribution  of 
prize  money  for  the  capture  of  Jhansi  is 
likely  to  be  made  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Qorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  whole  of  the  prize  captured  at 
Jhansi  has  been  already  distributed. 

POST    OFFICE    (IRELAND)  —  NOTICES 
AND  POLITICAL  CARTOONS. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.)  asked 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  If  he  is  able  to 
give  any  further  information  concerning 
the  display  of  FSreeman^i  Journal  cartoons, 
side  by  side  with  Post  Office  notices,  in 
the  joint  office  of  the  Post  Office  and 
F^eeman^a  Journal,  Rathmines  Road, 
Dublin;  if  there  are  other  suitable 
places  in  Rathmines  for  a  Post  Office 
besides  T/10  Freeman^ 9  Journal  office; 
whether  the  Post  Office  has,  till  re- 
cently, been  held  in  various  shops  in  the 
locality;  and,  if  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  display  of  political 
cartoons  side  by  side  with  postal  notices  ? 

Thb  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University):  In 
answer  to  a  previous  Question  from  the 
hon.  Member,  I  stated  that  I  had  been 
unable  to  ascertain  that  in  the  Rath- 
mines Road  Receiving  Office  cartoons  of 
The  FretmaWn  t/bumo/had  been  exhibited 
side  by  side  with  Post  Office  notices.  It 
has  since  been  ascertained  that,  inside 
the  shop  and  close  to  the  shop  door, 
there  is  a  raised  screen  on  which  car- 
toons have  been  exhibited,  and  some- 
times, but  not  always,  Post  Office  notices 
as  well.  Of  this  I  informed  the  hon. 
Member  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on 
Thursday  last ;  and  I  further  informed 
him  that  explicit  instructions  had  been 
given  that,  under  no  pretence  whatever, 
were  Post  Office  notices  and  cartoons  to 
be  again  posted  side  by  side.  In  Rath- 
mines there  are,  no  donbt,  other  placea 
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suitable  for  a  Post  Office  besides  the 
shop  in  which  it  is  now  held.  During 
the  last  four  years  the  Post  Office  has 
been  removed  only  once — namely,  from 
No.  86a,  in  Bathmines  Boad,  where  the 
accommodation  was  insufficient,  to  the 

f  resent  convenient  premises  at  No.  95. 
may  add  that  by  tne  kindness  of  my 
hon.  Friend  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  the  cartoons,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  any  degree  more 
offensive  than  ordinary  caricatures ;  and 
the  likenesses  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Lreland  and  the 
noble  Marquess  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment were,  I  thought,  remarkably 
good. 

FRANCE— ARREST  OF  MR.  AUGUSTUS 
HARE,  AT  EMBRUN. 

Mb.  noble  (Hastings)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  can  give  the  House 
any  information  about  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare,  at  Embrun,  France,  on 
22nd  instant,  and  complained  of  by  him 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  29th  instant  ? 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK 
(Whitehaven)  also  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  has  seen  a  letter  addressed 
to  The  Times  newspaper,  under  date 
27th  April,  by  Mr.  Augustus  J.  0.  Hare, 
stating  that  tiie  authorities  at  Embrun, 
in  France,  had  refused  to  accept  his 
British  passport  as  an  identification, 
''  because  it  was  not  dated  in  the  present 
year ; "  and,  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
British  subjects  travelling  abroad  to  re- 
new their  passports  every  year  ? 

Thb  under  secretary  of 
STATE)  (Sir  Jambs  Febqttsson)  (Man- 
ohester,  N.E.) :  I  have  read  Mr.  Hare's 
letter  in  The  Times  of  the  29th  ultimo. 
No  complaint  has,  however,  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Foreigpi  Office  from  him  ; 
but  should  any  such  complaint  be  made 
it  will  be  at  once  inquired  into.  Ordi- 
nary passports  for  English  travellers  in 
France  were  abolished  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  we  have  never  been  in- 
formed that  they  were  required,  except 
temporarily  during  the  Franco-German 
War.  When  passports  are  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  they  hold  good  for 
an  unlimited  time,  as  far  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's (Government  are  concerned ;  but 
we  are  not  aware  how  long  their  validity 
isreoognized  by  the  authorities  of  foreign 


countries.  When  inquiries  on  this  point 
are  made  at  the  Foreign  Office  it  is 
customary  to  suggest  that  the  holder  of 
the  passport,  before  setting  out  on  his 
journey,  should  apply  for  a  vied  to  his 
passport  from  the  Diplomatic  or  Consular 
authority  of  the  country  which  he  pro- 
poses to  visit.  A  notice  was  inserted  in 
The  London  Gazette  of  May  11,  1886, 
warning  all  travellers  in  France  that 
under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  French 
law,  ^'making  sketches,  drawings,  or 
plans,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fortress,"  ren- 
dered persons  liable  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. I  can  express  no  opinion  upon 
the  case,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept from  Mr.  Hare's  published  letters. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK :  Are 
we  to  understand  that  in  future  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  identifi- 
cation, for  English  travellers  in  France 
to  have  their  passports  visdd  f 

Sib  JAMES  FERQUSSON :  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
for  ordinary  travellers ;  but  I  need  not 
remind  the  House  that  in  some  coun- 
tries there  is  some  susceptibility  about 
making  drawings;  and  I  think  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  France  just  now  that 
is  only  natural.  At  any  rate,  English 
gentlemen  cannot  be  too  careful  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  every  safeguard 
against  arousing  suspicion. 

LAW  AND  POLICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)— SENTENCE  ON  RIOTERS  AT 
THE   MARYLEBONE  POLICE  COURT. 

Mr.  PICKERSaiLL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  sen- 
tences of  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  passed  on  seven  men  by  Mr. 
De  Rutzen,  at  the  Marylebone  Folice 
Court,  on  the  27th  instant;  whether  Mr. 
De  Rutzen  is  correctly  reported  to  have 
stated,  that  he  had  intended  to  send  the 
defendants  for  trial  by  a  jury,  but 
yielded  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Poland, 
the  Counsel  for  the  Treasury,  to  deal 
with  the  cases  summarily ;  whether  the 
defendants  were  charged  with  ''  riotous 
conduct  and  inciting  the  crowd  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  peace,"  but  were  dealt 
with  for  assaults  on  the  police;  and, 
whether  Mr.  De  Rutzen  stated  that  one 
of  the  men  was  '^  the  instigator  of  all  the 
mischief;"  and,  if  so,  whether,  at  all 
events  as  regards  the  other  six  defen- 
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dants,  ho  will  consider  tho  advisability 
of  mitigating  the  sentences  passed  upon 
them? 

The  SEORETAEY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  E.)  :  My 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  sen- 
tences. The  seven  defendants  were 
charged  with  assaulting  the  police  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  as  well  as 
with  riotous  conduct  and  inciting  to  liot. 
Mr.  Poland  did  suggest  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  summarily  on  the  charge 
of  assault,  and  Mr.  De  Butzen  stated 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  that  course, 
although,  otherwise,  he  should  have 
committed  the  defendants  for  trial.  Mr. 
De  Rutzen  stated  that  the  sentence  of 
six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  was  not  too  heavy  for  any  of  the 
defendants,  and  that  it  was  wholly  in- 
adequate in  the  case  of  Williams,  whom 
he  designated  as  the  leader  and  tJie  per- 
son most  to  blame.  I  therefore  see  no 
reason  for  mitigating  the  sentences, 
against  which  an  appeal  lies.  Notice  of 
appeal  has  already  been  given  on  behalf 
of  two  of  the  defendants— Williams  and 
Pole. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOBLEY  (Newcastle- 
upon-l^ne)  asked  whether  the  prosecu- 
tion had  the  sanction  of  the  Home 
Office? 

Mb.  MATTHEWS :  I  have  reaUy  not 
considered  the  question.  There  were 
several  charges  on  the  sheet ;  and  the 
magistrate  exercised  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  he  would  convict  on  the  gpraver 
or  the  lighter  charge.  I  have  not  even 
considered  whether  the  evidence  before 
Mr.  Poland  warranted  him  in  dropping 
the  charge  of  inciting  to  riot. 

Mr.    JOHN    MOBLET :  Are  we  to  I 
understand   that    no  Minister  in   this 
House  is  responsible  for  the  action  of 
Mr.  Pohind  ? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS :  I  am  really  not  I 
aware  of  the  facts  of  this  question,  or  | 
how  the  prosecution  came  about.  There 
might  have  been  a  police  prosecution, 
or  a  private  prosecution ;  Mr.  Poland  | 
was  not  instructed  from  the  Treasury.  | 
I  will,  however,  inquire,  and  inform  the  , 
right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  wishes  to  ' 
know. 

MR.LABOUCHEBE  Northampton): 
Pending  this  appeal,  will  these  men  be 
kept  in  prison  ? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS:  The  law  wiU 
foUow  its  Qsoal  oourse. 


OPEN    SPACES    (METROPOLIS)  -  THE 

CHURCHYARD  BOTTOM  WOOD, 

HORNSEY. 

Mb.  J.  B0WLAND8  (Finsbury,  E.) 
asked  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Epping 
Division  of  Essex,  Whether  means  can 
be  devised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  preserving  for  ever,  as  a 
public  recreation  ground  for  the  popu- 
lation of  North  London,  the  Churchyard 
Bottom  Wood,  comprising  51|  acres,  in 
Homsey ;  and.  whether,  according  to  a 
Parliamentary  Survey  of  1647,  it  forma 

Sart  of  the  **  Woods  and  Waste  "  of  the 
[anor  of  Homsey,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  portions  of  the  old 
Middlesex  Forest  ? 

Sib  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex,  Ejpping):  Gravel  Pit  Wood  of 
70  acres  is  already  dedicated  to  the 
public  as  a  gift  by  the  Commissioners 
under  a  special  Act  obtained  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  of  London ; 
and  whileprepared  to  sell  the  Church 
Bottom  Wood,  as  shown  by  the  offer 
made  to  the  Local  Board,  tiiey  are  not 
prepared  to  make  any  further  gift.  The 
Wood  in  question  formed  no  part  of  the 
''  waste  "  of  the  Manor  of  Hornsey,  but 
was  part  of  the  Episcopal  demesne  land, 
and  has  been  granted  out  on  beneficial 
lease  by  the  Bishops  of  London  since 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

INDIA— HINDOO   MARRIAGE   LAW— 
THE  PUNJAB  CIVIL  CODE. 

Mr.  OOZEXS-HAKDY  (Norfolk,  N.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  in  the 
Punjab  Civil  Code  there  is  an  express 
enactment  that  the  Court  *  shall  not 
compel  either  party  to  complete  a  child 
marriage  against  his  or  her  will ;  whe- 
ther similar  enactments  are  in  force  in 
other  parts  of  India ;  and,  whether  the 
Government  are  willing  to  assimilate  the 
law  in  Bombay  to  the  law  in  the  Punjab 
in  this  respect  ? 

The  UXDEB  SECBETARY  or 
STATE  ,Sir  Jows  Gonsr^  (Chatham) : 
There  was  such  a  provision  in  the 
Punjab  Civil  Code:  but  that  Code  ceased 
to  have  the  force  of  law  in  1872.  I  am 
not  aware  that  similar  enactments  are 
in  force  in  other  parts  of  India ;  and  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  Question  I  refer  to  the 
answer  given  to  a  aunilar  Qnestion  on 
Friday. 
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MERCHAKT    SHIPPING  —  RUSSIAN 

BILLS   OF  HEALTH   AT 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Mr.  OONTBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreigpa  Affairs,  Why  it  is 
that  Qerman  and  Norwegian  steamers 
can  obtain  Hussian  bills  of  health  at 
Constantinople  to  the  Black  Sea  ports 
on  Sundays,  while  no  British  steamers 
are  allowed  that  privilege;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  make  inquiries  or  repre- 
sentations with  a  view  to  getting  the 
same  privileges  accorded  to  British  ships 
which  are  enjoyed  by  those  of  foreign 
nations  ? 

Thb  under  secretary  of 
STATE  (Sir  Jambs  Febgitsson)  (Man- 
chester, Im.E.)  :  Inquiries  on  the  subject 
have  been  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and,  if 
necessary,  representations  will  be  made. 

TRADE  AND    COMMERCE-STRIKE  OF 
SHIPBUILDERS  AT  BELFAST. 

Mb.  SEXTON  (Belfast,  W.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieatenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  re« 
ported,  that  6,000  $mployh  of  the  Belfast 
shipbuilders  are  on  strike ;  whether  there 
is  any  cause  in  dispute  except  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  employia  to  have  their 
wages  paid  every  week,  instead  of  every 
fortnight,  as  at  present;  and,  whether 
the  Government  will  consider  of  some 
means  of  bringing  the  dispute  to  a 
friendly  termination,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Truck  Bill  for  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages  ? 

Thb  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  It  appears  that  there  is  at  present 
a  dispute  between  the  shipbuilders  and 
their  employii  at  Belfast  on  the  subject 
of  the  existing  system  of  paying  wages. 
The  Irish  Oovernment,  while  trusting 
that  an  amicable  settlement  will  be  come 
to,  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

Mb.  sexton  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Se* 
oretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  he  has  any  objection  to 
despatch  an  Inspector  to  Belfast,  with 
the  view  of  seeing  whether  a  friendly 
arrangement  could  be  come  to  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  E.)  was  un- 


derstood to  ask  for  Notice  of  the  Ques- 
tion. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL— IN  VESTMENT 

OF  FUNDS. 

Sir  SAMUEL  WILSON  (Portsmouth) 
asked  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
What  additional  income  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  present  year  on  account 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  investment 
of  the  funds  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital; 
and,  whether  the  additional  income  will 
be  devoted  to  providing  pensions  for 
seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  ? 

Mb.  ASHMEADBARTLETT  (Civn. 
Lord)  (Sheffield,  Ecclesall) :  In  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Estimates  for  the 
present  financial  year  an  additional  sum 
of  £2,651  is  provided  for  pensions  to 
seamen  and  marines  and  for  their 
widows  and  children.  Further,  the 
addition  of  £5,000  made  last  year  to 
the  actual  expenditure  on  these  pensions 
will  be  maintained.  The  full  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  recent  efforts  to  re- 
invest  the  funds  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
will  not  be  realized  during  the  present 
year. 

POST  OFFICE-CONVEYANCE  OF  MAILS 
TO  TASMANIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mb.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
At  what  rate  per  letter  was,  or  will  be, 
paid  to  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion 
Steamship  Company,  for  conveyance  of 
Mails  per  S.S.  CoptiOj  which  left  Ply- 
mouth for  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 
on  the  23rd  instant,  and  what  rate  was 
charged  to  the  public  per  letter  to  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand;  and,  is  he 
aware  that  the  steamers  of  this  Company 
sail  once  a  month,  and  make  the  passage 
in  S8  days  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raises)  (Cambridge  University)  :  The 
usual  ship  letter  gratuity  of  Id.  per 
letter  has  been  paid  to  the  commander 
of  the  Copiie  for  the  mails  which  were 
put  on  board  that  ship  at  Plymouth  on 
the  23rd  of  April  for  conveyance  to  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand.  The  charge 
made  to  the  public  was  6d,  per  letter, 
which  is  uniformly  the  rate  charged  by 
all  routes  to  Australasia,  under  a  Trea- 
sury Warrant  dated  February,  1880.  I 
am  aware  that  the  steamers  of  the  Shaw, 
Savill,  and  Albion  Steamship  Company 
sail  once  a  month.    They  make  the  pas- 
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sage  to  Tasmania,  as  I  am  informed,  in 
from  39  to  44  days,  and  to  New  Zealand 
in  from  44  to  49  days.  I  may,  perhaps, 
add  that  no  letters  are  sent  by  these 
private  steamers  other  than  such  as  are 
specially  so  superscribed  by  the  senders, 
and  that  the  number  is  very  limited.  If 
this  course  were  not  taken  the  Colonies 
would  suffer  the  injustice  of  being  de- 
prived of  a  portion  of  their  postage  by 
the  regularly  subsidized  mail  packets 
which  they  now  maintain  themselves  at 
considerable  loss  to  the  Colonial  Be- 
Tenues. 

Mb.  HENNIKEB  HEATON  :  Arising 
out  of  that  answer,  am  I  to  understand 
that  though  the  British  Post  Office  only 
pays  Id,  per  letter  for  the  conveyance 
of  these  letters  by  fast  and  regular 
steamers  to  Australasian  ports,  the 
charge  of  6if.  per  letter  is  made  to  the 
public  ? 

Mb.  BAIKES:  I  have  already  an- 
swered  that  Question. 

POST  OFFICE  —  NEWSPAPEBS  FOR 
INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES— NON- 
DELIVEEY. 

Mb.  HENNIKEE  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
Whether  about  25,000  newspapers,  &c., 
for  India  and  the  Colonies  are  posted 
and  not  forwarded  every  year ;  in  what 
manner  are  they  destroyed ;  and,  if  any 
are  sold  as  waste  paper  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL(Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University):  The 
exact  yearly  number  of  newspapers 
posted  for  India  and  the  Colonies  and 
stopped,  either  on  account  of  insufficient 
payment  of  postage  or  of  non-compliance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  be  stated ;  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  number  is  not  over- 
stated by  the  hon.  Member  for  Canter- 
bury— 25,000.  Such  of  the  stopped 
newspapers  as  bear  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  senders  are  returned  to 
them.  The  rest  are  consigned  to  the 
Stationery  Office  as  waste  paper,  and 
are,  I  believe,  sold. 

SCOTCH  FISHERY  BOARD— TRAWLING 
IN  THE  MORAY  FIRTH. 
Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  have 
recommended  that  trawling  be  prohibited 
in  the  Moray  Firth ;  and,  when  a  bye- 
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law  will  be  made  carrying  out  such 
recommendation?  The  hon.  Member 
also  asked,  Whether  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  can  state  why  it  is  that 
an  Order  published  on  the  18th  April 
was  not  known  to  the  Scottish  Office  at 
the  end  of  last  week  ? 

The  lord  advocate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdoitau))  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities)  (who  replied)  said : 
With  regard  to  the  subsequent  Question 
of  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to  say  that 
if  this  Question  had  been  put  to  some- 
one connected  with  the  Scotch  Depart- 
ment on  the  previous  occasion  when  it 
appeared  on  the  Paper,  it  would  possibly 
have  been  answered  on  the  day  on  which 
it  had  been  asked.  The  Scotch  Fisheiy 
Board  have  made  a  bye-law  prohibiting 
trawling  in  the  Moray  Firth  within  cer- 
tain specified  limits.  This  bye-law  has 
been  duly  advertised,  and  will,  on  the 
expiry  of  the  statutory  period,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretaiy  for  Scotland  fo 
confirmation. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whether  the  Government  wiU  appoint 
someone  who  will  really  represent  the 
Scotch  Department  in  the  House  ? 

Tm  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  been  long  in 
this  House ;  but  he  is  probably  aware 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  does  represent 
the  Scotch  Department  in  the  House. 

IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  asked. 
When  the  next  stage  of  the  IrishlLand 
Law  Bill  would  be  taken  in  the  House 
of  Lords? 

The  first  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  :  The  1 2th  of  May. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE— CUSTOMS 
AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

Mb.  hartley  (IsUngton,  N.)  asked 
Whether  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
could  state  on  what  day  this  Bill  would 
be  taken  ;  and,  whether  he  would  so  ar- 
range that  it  would  come  on  at  an  hour 
which  would  give  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  important  subjects  of 
local  taxation  and  local  finance  ? 

Thb   first    LORD    (Mr.  W.    H. 
Smeth)  (Strand,  Westminster):  I  am 
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not  able  to  say.  It  depends  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Business. 

PRIVILEGE— MR.  HOLMES  AND  "  THE 
TIMES**  NEWSPAPER. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  matter  wnich 
I  oonceiye  to  be  a  question  of  Privilege. 
I  refer  to  certain  statements  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  newspaper  on 
Saturday  last  reflecting  on  a  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  this  House  in 
connection  with  the  discharge  of  his 
functions  in  this  House  as  a  Member  of 
the  House.  1  will  only  read  a  small 
portion  of  the  article.  The  words  of 
which  I  complain  are  these — 

«  Common  aenae  Barely  prescribed  Bcmpulous 
adhesion  to  precedent  in  aU  non-essential  mat- 
ters ;  but  common  sense  seems  to  be  the  very 
last  quality  that  enters  into  the  drafting  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  After  the  sworn  informa- 
tion was  settled  Mr.  Healy  ponnced  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  *  oflfenoe '  in  one  line  to  indi- 
cate the  thing  called  a  crime  in  another.  It  is 
a  small  matter,  perhaps ;  but  anybody,  except 
a  draftsman  of  a  Bill,  would  have  taken  one 
word  or  the  other  and  stuck  to  it,  were  it  only 
88  a  matter  of  symmetry.  On  this  question 
of  offence  or  crime  an  excited  wrangle  took 
place.  It  might  very  likely  have  taken  place 
all  the  same  had  the  Government  held  uniform 
language  in  the  Bill ;  but  they  would,  at  all 
events,  have  oocumed  a  more  logical  and  con- 
sistent position.  Then  a  little  later  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  filled  the  PameUites 
with  exultation  by  blundering  into  something 
which  looked  very  like  an  aomission  that  the 
Bill  creates  new  crimes.  Every  candid  person, 
of  course,  knows  what  that  maladroit  official 
wanted  to  say,  and  ought  to  have  said — namely, 
that  the  Procedure  Clause  of  the  Bill  applies 
improved  methods  of  detection  to  crimes  com- 
mitted before  its  passing ;  but  does  not  punish 
as  a  crime  any  act  that  was  not  a  crime  when 
committed.  But  then  they  are  not  candid  per- 
soma  with  whom  the  Government  have  to  deal ; 
and  one  of  the  Irish  Law  Officers  floundering 
helplessly  among  his  own  confused  ideas  and 
ill-chosen  phrases  was  a  spectacle  which  filled 
the  PameUites  with  the  wildest  delight.'* 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
might  be  a  painful  matter  for  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  XJni- 
Yersity  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Holmes)  to  have 
to  draw  attention  himself  to  so  gross 
an  attack  ux>on  him. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  I 
consider  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman is  trifling  with  the  House.  I 
conceiye  that  there  is  no  question  of  Pri- 
vilege arising  out  of  these  words.  The 
Olerk  will  now  proceed  to  read  the 
Orders  of  the  Day. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  LAY. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 

LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
{Mr.  A,  J,  Balfour^  Mr,  Secretary  Matthews^  Mr. 
Attorney  Qeneral^  Mr.   Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    [^Pfogreee  2^th  April.'] 

[second  niqht.] 

Bill  eaneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Preliminary  Inquiry. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N) : 
The  Amendment  which  I  propose  to 
move  is  one  which  has  reference  to  the 
application  of  this  Bill  by  means  of  a 
Proclamation.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  know  from  the  Oovemment 
exactly  to  what  portions  of  Ireland  they 
intend  to  apply  the  measure.  At  the 
present  moment  we  know  that  Ireland, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  peaceful 
and  orderly,  and  my  Amendment  is  to 
omit  the  words  '*  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict." The  clause,  as  it  stands,  says 
that— 

<<  Where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
believes  that  any  offence,  to  which  this  section 
applies,  has  been  committed  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  he  may  direct  a  Resident  Magistrate  to 
hold  an  inquiry." 

Now,  I  assert  that  the  County  of  Kerry, 
the  City  of  Londonderry,  and  the  town 
of  Belfast  are  the  only  places  where 
offences,  which  might  be  brought  under 
this  Bill,  have  been  committed  during 
the  last  12  months,  and  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  know  from  the  Oovemment 
exactly  what  the  districts  are  which  they 
have  in  their  mind.  We  all  know  that 
Belfast  has  been  the  scene  of  bloody 
riots,  almost  bordering  on  civil  war,  for 
which,  practically,  no  person  has  yet 
been  brought  to  justice.  We  also  know 
that  in  regard  to  the  City  of  Derry  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  was  peti- 
tioned against  and  unseated;  and  al- 
though he  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Election  Judges  as  having 
been  personally  guilty  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices, several  of  his  supporters  were  re- 
ported. We  know,  further,  that  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  there  have  been  sever<il 
crimes  committed.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  the  Government  will 
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tell  us  exactly  what  portions  of  Ireland 
they  conceive  this  Bill  ought  to  be  made 
applicable  to,  because,  in  my  judgment, 
if  these  words  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  clause  without  some  qualification, 
what  might  happen  is  this.  The  Go- 
vernment might  proclaim  the  whole  of 
Ireland  outside  the  Province  of  Ulster ; 
and,  whenever  any  Catholics  are  mur- 
dered in  Ulster,  as  usually  takes  places 
in  the  month  of  July,  no  Proclamation 
would  be  issued,  and  the  stringent  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  would  not  be  put  in 
force.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  know  from  the  Oovemment 
exactly  what  the  districts  of  Ireland  are 
which  they  propose  to  proclaim  under 
this  Bill.  We  know  that  in  yery  recent 
years,  under  the  Grimes  Act,  a  murder 
of  a  most  brutal  character  was  per- 
petrated on  a  Catholic  in  Ulster,  Philip 
M'Guire,  but  no  inquiry  was  held,  and 
the  perpetrator  escaped  the  consequences 
of  his  crime.  Then,  again,  in  the  City 
of  Derry,  although  the  Government  were 
represented  there  on  a  recent  occasion 
by  a  learned  Queen's  Counsel,  and  an 
investigation  was  held  into  certain 
charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
had  taken  place  in  that  city,  and  which 
led  to  the  unseating  of  the  Member  who 
had  been  returned  to  represent  it  in 
Parliament,  the  Government  have  never 
since  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
make  use  of  the  information  brought  to 
their  notice,  nor  has  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor pursued  an  investigation  into  the 
corrupt  practices  which  took  place  at 
that  election.  The  Government  have 
simply  allowed  the  whole  matter  to 
drop.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  are  to  be  honestly 
administered,  and  were  I,  unfortunately, 
to  come  under  its  provisions,  we  should 
find  some  gentleman  occupying  some 
distinguished  position  in  connection  with 
the  Government  who  would  be  eager  to 
prosecute  me.  I  am,  therefore,  induced 
to  ask  what  the  regions  of  the  country 
are  which  the  Government  intend  to 
occupy,  and  whether  the  Bill,  when  it 
becomes  an  Act,  is  to  be  put  in  force  in 
Kerry  and  Clare,  while  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  are  to  be  exempted  ?  Let 
us.  know,  at  any  rate,  what  are  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  to  be  proclaimed,  and 
wMat  counties  are  to  be  proclaimed. 
What  are  the  districts  to  which  the  Go- 
Yernment  propose  to  apply  this  measure  ? 
In  order  to  give  the  Government  an  op- 
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portunity  of  answering  the  question,  I 
will  move  that  the  words  "in  a  pro- 
claimed district"  be  struck  out  of  the 
clause ;  and  if  that  is  done,  I  shall  then 
propose  to  move  to  insert  the  words 
**!^erry,  Londonderry,  and  Belfast," 
and  I  dkall  give  my  reasons  for  including 
the  two  latter  places. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
lines  7  and  8,  leave  out  the  words  ''  in 
a  proclaimed  district." — {Mr,  T.  M. 
Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
'  in  a  proclaimed  district '  stand  part  of 
the  Clause." 

Thb  CHIEF  SECRETARY  por  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balpottb)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  asked  for  information  which 
he  is  perfectly  well  aware  it  is  not  in  the 

Eower  of  the  Gbvemment  to  give.  We 
ave  laid  down  from  the  beginning 
that  we  mean  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
to  apply  to  those  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
those  parts  of  Irdand  only,  where  the 
existence  of  such  crime  may  be  found 
to  exist  as  will  justify  its  application. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  asks 
me  now  to  leave  out  the  words  ''  in  a 
proclaimed  district,"  and  to  insert  in 
the  Bill  other  words  to  bind  the  Gbrem- 
ment  as  to  the  districts  in  which  the  Act 
will  be  put  into  operation.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  must  see  that  that 
Amendment  and  the  consequent  Amend- 
ment are  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
scope  of  the  measure. 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  am  certainly 
surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  thought  fit  to  tell  us  whether 
Belfast  is  to  be  proclaimed  or  not. 
There  have  been  more  people  killed  and 
wounded  in  Belfast  in  the  last  six 
months  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Ireland 
during  the  last  six  years.  A  Royal 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment themselves,  has  inquired  into  the 
matter  so  far  as  Belfast  is  concerned, 
although  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  recommendation.  I  want  to  know 
if  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  go  un- 
protected when  this  Bill  is  passed ;  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  applied  only  in  the 
interests  of  the  landlora  party?  I  shall 
certainly  press  for  information  in  regard 
to  Belfast.  There  is  in  that  town  a 
large  body  of  people  with  arms  in  their 
hands  who  have  committed  murder  and 
outrage,  but  have  been  acquitted  with 
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applause  in  an  open  Court.  Although, 
in  one  instance,  a  soldier  and  a  police- 
man were  killed,  and  in  a  second  a 
policeman  was  seriously  wounded,  no 
person  has,  as  yet,  been  hanged.  I 
wish  to  know  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Government  consider 
that  we  ought  to  allow  our  co-reli- 
gionists in  the  North  of  Ireland  to  be 
killed  and  wounded  by  their  friends 
with  impunity  ?  I  think  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  know  what  parts  of  Ireland 
are  to  be  proclaimed  under  this  Bill ; 
and  whether  in  that  blood-stained  re- 
gion of  Belfast,  where  30  people  have 
been  kiUed,  Her  Majesty's  troops  shot 
at,  and  members  of  the  Oonstabulary 
murdered,  the  criminals  are  to  escape 
soot  free  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOTJE:  What  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  has  a  right 
to  know,  and  what  I  will  at  once  tell 
him,  is  that  the  Government  will  ezer- 
cise  perfect  impartiality  between  diffe- 
rent creeds  and  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  has 
informed  the  Committee  that  the  Act  is 
not  intended  to  apply  to  any  part  of  Ire- 
land except  where  crime  exists.  [Mr.  A. 
J.  Balfour:  And  disorder.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  use  the  word 
"disorder"  in  his  speech.  It  maybe 
said  that  there  was  disorder  in  Mayo 
when  the  tenants  would  not  pay  Lord 
Dillon's  rents.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
will  be  applied  impartially.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  nor  the  twentieth  that  we 
have  listened  to  declarations  of  that  cha- 
racter. When  the  Act  of  1881  was 
being  adopted  in  this  House,  the  late 
Mr.  Forster,  who,  I  venture  to  feel,  was 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as 
tiie  present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
declared  over  and  over  again  that  the 
Act  was  not  to  be  applied  in  Ireland, 
unless  necessity  required  its  application. 
But  what  happened?  Before  the  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  a  month,  it  was 
applied  in  the  City  of  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  me.  There  was  no 
disorder  or  crime  there.  It  has  never 
been  pretended  that  there  was  agrarian 
disorder,  because  it  could  not  be  said 
that  there  was  anybody  who  happened 
to  hold  farms  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 
Dublin  was  utterly  free  from  disorder  of 
any  kind.     Nevertheless,  Dublin  was 


proclaimed  for  the  sole  object  of  arrest- 
ing certain  Members   of     Parliament. 
We  know  from  experience  when  Acts 
of  this  kind  are  passed,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  time,  the  powers  which  such 
Acts  give  will  be  used  unscrupulously 
by  the  Executive.    The  Chief  Secretary 
has  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
will  not  be  applied  to  any  part  of  Ire- 
land until  there  is  such  an  amount  of 
crime  as  to  justify  its  application.    Will 
the  Chief  Secretary  take  the  trouble  to 
look  over  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
say  what  are  the  districts  in  Ireland  in 
which,  at  present,  he  considers  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  crime  to  justify 
the  application  of  such  a  measure  at  all  ? 
Is  it  not  true  that  outside  the  Counties 
of  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Western  Limerick 
absolute  peace  prevails  in  Ireland  ?    I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a 
tremendously  strong  case  against  taking 
away  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people 
of  Ireland,  and  leaving  them    at  the 
mercy   of  the   Executive  Government, 
because  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  a  state  of   disorder.    The 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  raises  a  most  important  issue. 
I  think  we  have  a    right   to    protest 
test  that  because  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  country  there  is  a  state  of  disorder 
we  ought  to  take  away  the  liberty  of 
the  whole    nation.    I    have   here    the 
quarterly  Keturns  of  crime  and  outrage 
in  Ireland  for  the  last  two  quarters,  and 
I  find  that  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  the 
crimes,  leaving  out  of  view  threatening 
letters,  were  exactly  six  from  September 
up  to  December.     In  the  Province  of 
Leinster,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
Province    in  Ireland,  the   number    of 
crimes    for    the    winter    quarter   was 
eight  in  the  whole  Province.     Is  it  not 
a    monstrous    thing  that    you    should 
pass  a  Bill,  which  is  to  apply  potentially 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  when  a  condi- 
tion of  things  exists  as  to  absence  from 
crime  in  regard   to  which  you  cannot 
find    a  parallel   for   years  ?     In   the 
Province  of  Connaught,  in    the  same 
quarter,  there  were  29  crimes,  excluding  ' 
threatening  letters;  and,  although  that  is 
not  as  favourable  a  condition  of  things 
as  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  it  neverthe- 
less shows  an  absence  of  crime  which 
has  been  unparalleled  for  years.      In 
those    three  Provinces  there  does  not 
exist  a  shred  of  crime  in  justification  for 
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a  measure  like  this,  and  yet  the  Oovem- 
ment  are  proposing  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  of  Ireland  a  power  to 
apply  this  Bill  to  all  those  Provinces — 
to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  been  free  from  crime  for 
years  past.  I  come  now  to  the  Province 
of  Munster,  and  the  condition  of  things 
there  is  this — ^In  Munster,  excluding 
threatening  letters,  there  were  44  serious 
crimes ;  but,  deducting  the  outrages  in 
Kerry  and  Clare,  there  were  about  13 
in  the  whole  Province.  Those  were  the 
figures  of  the  winter  quarter.  I  come 
now  to  the  quarter  ending  with  March  3 1 , 
and  in  reference  to  bdth  quarters  I  con- 
tend that  an  unanswerable  case  exists 
for  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  a 
Bill  Hke  this.  I  think  the  Oovemment 
are  bound  to  stand  up  and  show  that 
some  case  exists  for  such  a  sweeping 
measure  before  they  can  hope  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  Committee  to  it.  In 
other  measures  which  have  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  have  been  confined  to  special  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  Take  the  case  of  West- 
meath.  Disturbances  had  existed  there ; 
but  did  the  Government  seek  to  include 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland?  No- 
thing of  the  sort.  They  showed  that  a 
bad  condition  of  things  prevailed  in 
Westmeath,  and  they  passed  the  West- 
meath  Act.  Why  should  we  not  have 
now  a  Kerry  and  dare  Act  ?  The  last 
quarter's  Beturns  show  a  slight  increase, 
but  a  very  trifling  increase,  over  the 
previous  quarter,  which  has  not  usually 
been  the  case,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  Ireland.  Instead  of  putting  pressure 
on  the  landlords,  as  they  did  in  the 
winter  quarter,  with  excellent  results, 
the  Government  entirely  changed  their 
policy,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  evictions.  In  the  Province 
of  Ulster  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
during  the  last  three  months  was  10. 
When  I  call  them  ''serious  crimes"  I 
ought  to  tell  the  Committee  that  many 
of  them  were  of  an  absurdly  trivial  cha- 
racter. In  the  Province  of  Leinster  there 
were  21,  and  when  I  look  down  the 
colunm  of  serious  crimes  included  in  this 
Betum,  I  find  that  such  crimes  as  mur- 
der, conspiracy  to  murder,  firing  at  the 
person,  and  assaulting  the  police,  are  all 
absolutely  blank.    The  crimes  induded 
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in  the  Betum  are  almost  all  of  a  trifling 
character,  a  good  many  of  them  consist- 
ing of  injury  to  property.  As  the  Go- 
vernment absolutely  refuse  to  give  us 
any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  described  under  the  head  of  in- 
jury to  property,  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  they  are  absolutely  of  the  same 
character  as  theinjury  to  property  speci- 
fied in  the  Blue  Book  of  1881.  There 
is  already  standing  on  the  Notice  Paper 
a  Motion  for  a  Betum  of  crime  and  out- 
rages ;  but  the  Government  have  blocked 
it.  In  Leinster  I  cannot  find  that  within 
the  last  three  months  there  have  been 
more  than  seven  or  eight  outrages  of  a 
serious  character.  In  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  duringthe  same  period,  there 
were  about  38 ;  but  several  of  the  coun- 
ties were  absolutely  free  from  serious 
Clime.  In  the  Province  of  Munster, 
outside  the  three  counties  I  have  already 
named,  other  than  threatening  letters, 
the  outrages  numbered  26.  In  the  three 
counties  of  Kerry,  Clare,  and  Limerick, 
they  numbered  48 ;  but  if  those  three 
counties  are  eliminated  from  the  Betum 
I  maintain  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
is  such  as  not  to  afibrd  a  shadow  or  shred 
of  excuse  for  this  Bill.  I  contend  that 
the  Government  are  bound  to  act  on  the 
precedent  of  the  Westmeath  Act,  and 
to  confine  the  operation  of  their  Bill,  at 
any  rate  at  this  stage,  to  the  three  coun- 
ties in  which  there  does  happen  to  have 
been  this  small  modicum  of  excuse  for 
it. 

Mb.  W.  H.  K.  BEDMOND  (Ferma- 
nagh, N.) :  I  hope  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  will  press  this 
Amendment  and  force  it  upon  the  Gx>- 
vemment,  or,  possibly,  we  may  have  a 
repetition  of  what  occurred  under  the 
Coercion  Act  of  1881.  By  that  Act, 
certain  districts  were  proclaimed  in  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  certainly  not  a 
sufficient  amount  of  crime  to  warrant 
their  being  proclaimed  at  all.  Districts 
were  proclaimed  then  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  crime,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  political  agita- 
tion. In  the  County  of  Wexford  tiie 
Betum  of  crime  made  in  1881  showed 
that  there  had  been  56  outrages  in  that 
county,  and  upon  that  Betum  Mr. 
Forster  had  the  county  proclaimed ;  but 
it  is  an  important  fact  that  when  the 
Betum  came  to  be  analyzed  it  was  found 
that,  leaving  threatening   letters   out, 
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there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  nine 
of  what  might  be  called  crimes  in  the 
whole  county.  Nevertheless,  that  county 
was  proclaimed,  because  the  Q-oyemment 
wanted  to  do  then  what  they  want  to  do 
now — not  so  much  to  put  down  crime  or 
mitrage,  as  to  attack  their  political  oppo- 
nents and  to  put  down  political  demon- 
strations. The  Ohief  Secretary  has  men- 
tioned crime  and  disorder.  What  does 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  mean  by 
disorder?  It  does  not  take  a  vivid 
imagination  to  picture  what  may  be  con- 
sidered disorder  in  the  eves  of  the  Irish 
Executive  and  their  officials.  Disorder, 
in  their  eyes,  may  be  the  holding  of 
political  meetings,  the  delivery  of  politi- 
cal speeches,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
National  movement  generally.  That  is 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  means 
by  disorder,  and  it  is  evidently  what  he 
is  anxious  to  recosnize  by  this  Bill.  That 
it  is  agitation  he  desires  to  put  down  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  refuses  to 
state  to  what  district  the  (Government 
propose  to  apply  this  Coercion  Act  in 
Ireland.  I  maintain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  prove  that 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland 
where  crime  is  in  existence  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  warrant  coercion,  or  the 
application  of  any  exceptional  law. 
Whatever  hope  the  Government  may 
have  of  inducing  the  people  of  this 
country  to  support  them  in  coercing  dis- 
tricts where  crime  unfortunately  does 
prevail,  I  trust  they  will  not  have  the 
sympaUiy  of  the  country  when  they  are 
endeavouring  to  put  upon  the  whole  of 
Ireland  a  severe  and  arbitrary  measure 
of  coercion  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  existing  state  of  crime.  The  right 
honl  Gentleman,  in  reply  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  said  that  while  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment  he 
would  give  an  assurance  that  the  Bill 
would  be  impartially  administered.  We, 
unfortunately,  judging  by  the  experience 
of  the  past,  cannot  accept  the  assurance 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  as  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  Bill,  if  it  is  enacted 
for  the  whole  country,  will  be  impar- 
tially administered.  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Province  of  Ulster  which  is 
most  happily  free  from  crime;  but, 
still,  it  is  a  district  where  Orangeism 
extensively  prevails,  and  out  of  the  84 
magistrates  of  ttie  county  82  of  them 


are  persons  who,  if  not  actually  Orange- 
men, still  are  in  distinct  and  avowed 
sympathy  with  the  Orange  Organiza- 
tion. I  could  give  many  other  instances, 
and  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
to  put  a  question  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  on  the  part  of  certain 
magistratesin  the  County  of  Fermanagh. 
I  could  cite  instance  after  instance 
where,  in  the  most  flagrant  possible 
manner,  the  magistrates  have  put 
justice  altogether  aside,  and  have  given 
their  decisions  directly  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Orange  Organization. 
Surely  this  is  proof  enough  that  it  will 
be  most  outrageous,  and  even  fatal,  to 
place  a  Bill  of  this  description  in  the 
hands  of  Resident  Magistrates  with 
Orange  sympathies  all  over  the  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  us 
an  assurance  that  this  Bill  will  be  used 
impartially  in  the  Catholic  districts  of 
the  South,  and  in  the  turbulent  Orange 
districts  in  the  North.  A  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  is  not  now  a  Member  of 
this  House,  but  who  formerly  held  the 
position  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  wrote  a  letter  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  newspapers,  in  which,  from 
the  knowledge  he  obtained  during  the 
time  he  held  the  Office  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary, he  gives  his  opinion  as  to  how  this 
Bill  will  be  used.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  a  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
Executive  Government  in  Ireland,  and 
who  would  practically  have  the  sole 
administration  of  this  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  I  refer — Sir 
George  Trevelyan — cannot  be  accused  by 
hon.  Members  who  sit  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  who  represent  Irish 
constituencies,  of  any  desire  to  exagge- 
rate the  facts  of  the  case.  I  would  ask 
the  Conmiittee  to  look  at  this  Amend- 
ment, not  from  the  Irish  Members' 
point  of  view ;  do  not  let  them  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  we  say,  but  let  them 
take  the  words  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
who,  with  his  practical  experience  of  the 
Office  of  Chief  Secretary  and  of  the 
working  of  a  Coercion  Bill  in  Ireland, 
has  given  his  testimony  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to 
administer  the  Bill  impartially  among 
Orange  partizans  of  such  notoriety  as 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  and 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the   Parliamentary    Under    Secretary 
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(Colonel  King-Harman).  These  are 
Bome  of  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
look  with  the  greatest  alarm  and  suspi- 
cion on  the  attempt  of  the  Government 
to  saddle  the  whole  country  with  a 
Coercion  Bill,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
which  have  actuated  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  in  proposing  this  Amend- 
ment. We  ask  the  Government  to  say 
distinctly,  before  the  Bill  leaves  the 
House,  to  what  districts  of  Ireland  its 
provisions  are  to  be  applied,  and  to 
give  some  guarantee  that  Orange 
rowdyism  and  Orange  crime  will  be  put 
down  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  just  as 
much  as  any  crime  whicb  happens  to  be 
in  existence  in  the  Sontb  of  Ireland.  I 
cannot  possibly  conceive  that  a  more 
reasonable  request  could  be  made  by  the 
Irish  Bepresentatives  in  this  House 
than  the  request  which  they  now  make 
— that  instead  of  saddling  the  whole  of 
the  country,  which  is  admittedly  free 
from  crime,  with  this  Coercion  Bill,  the 
Government,  if  they  are  intent  on  pass- 
ing coercion  at  all,  should  content  them- 
selves with  passing  it  upon  those  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  and  North  of  Ireland 
where,  unfortunately,  crime  and  outrage 
do  prevail.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
already,  there  has  been  more  blood 
shed,  more  outrage,  more  lawlessness, 
and  more  real  disorder  in  the  Orange 
districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  than  in 
any  number  of  districts  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  without  the  same  pro- 
vocation. If  the  Chief  Secretary  wishes 
to  make  the  country  believe  that  the 
Government  are  serious  in  their  attempt 
to  put  down  crime,  he  will  rise  in  his 
place  and  say  that  they  will  rest  satisfied 
with  proclaiming  those  districts  in  which 
crime  does  prevail,  and  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  coerce  or  proclaim  an 
entire  country  for  the  misdeeds  of  a  few 
portions  of  that  country.  The  Irish 
Bepresentatives,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  protest  against  this  infamous 
attempt  to  impose  a  law  of  this  kind 
upon  the  people  of  all  the  constituencies ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  every  Member 
representing  an  Irish  constituency  in 
this  House  were  to  protest  in  the  same 
way  against  his  constituents,  who  are 
free  from  crime,  being  coerced,  he 
would  only  be  discharging  his  duty  to- 
wards the  constituents  who  have  sent 
him  here  to  defend  their  liberties. 

Mr.  £.  BOBEBTSON  (Dundee):  I 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  and 
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learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  that  he  might  make  a 
concession  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy).  The  Attorney  General  is  the 
person  who  will  put  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  into  operation,  and  he  knows, 
if  anybody  knows,  what  the  districts  are 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  Act.  He  knows,  if  anybody  knows, 
what  the  districts  are,  if  this  Bill  had 
already  become  law,  in  which  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  give  the  Besident 
Magistrates  the  power  of  putting  this 
1st  clause  in  motion.  What  I  would 
suggest  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  do  now  is  that  he  should  name 
or  insert  by  name  in  the  Bill  these 
specific  districts  which  he  says  require 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  that  he 
should  do  so  without  prejudice  to  the 
general  power  of  proclamation  contained 
in  the  Bill.  By  doing  so  he  would  lose 
nothing  whatever  which  the  Bill  pro- 
poses to  give  him  ;  but  he  would  enable 
the  House  to  judge,  from  the  list  he 
would  submit,  how  that  impartiality 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  has  promised 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  Bill 
is  likely  to  be  exercised.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  be 
pleased  to  name  the  places  which  he 
says  require  the  application  of  such  an 
Act,  the  House  will  then  be  able  to  see 
whether  the  list  he  gives  is  a  fair  and 
impartial  list  or  not.  If  it  is  fairly  im- 
partial, the  House  will  then  be  able  to 
prognosticate  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  the  Act  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out. 

Mb.  LABOUCHEBE  (Northampton) : 
The  only  reply  which  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  vouchsafed  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  is  that  he  has  already 
explained  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  scope 
and  spirit  of  the  Bill  are  aimed  at  crush- 
ing out  the  Nationalists,  and  allowing 
the  Orangemen  to  do  precisely  as  they 
like.  An  Orangeman  may  commit  mur- 
der, but  a  Nationalist  may  not  grin 
through  a  horse  collar.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary has  given  a  pledge  that  the  Bill 
will  be  administered  impartially;  but 
by  whom  is  it  to  be  administered  ?  It  is 
to  be  administered  by  gentlemen  who, 
if  they  wish  to  be  so  or  not,  cannot  be 
impartial,  so  bound  up  are  they  with  the 
Orange  faction  in  Ireland.    They  have 
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their  feelings  so  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  Orange  faction,  diat  they  oannot 
and  will  not  be  impartial.  Who  is  to  be 
the  judge  whether  the  Administration  is 
impartial  or  not  ?  They  themselyes,  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  are  to  be  the 
judges  of  their  own  impartiality.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  claims  that  the  Bill  should  be 
limited  in  its  operation  to  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  crime.  You  limit  the  Bill  to  Ireland ; 
you  do  not  apply  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  yet  you  are  always 
telling  us  that  there  is  no  distinction 
between  Ireland  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Surely  your  reason  for  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  Ireland  is 
because  there  is  exceptional  crime  in 
existence  there,  and  none  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Therefore,  you  ought  to  limit 
the  Bill  to  those  parts  of  Ireland  where 
you  assert  that  exceptional  crime  pre- 
vails. The  reason  why  I  have  risen 
now  is  this — ^heneyer  one  of  the 
right  hon.  Qentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  gets  up  and  speaks  upon  the  Bill, 
he  always  enlarges  the  scope  of  it.  We 
were  told  that  the  Bill  was  directed 
against  crime.  We  are  now  told  that 
it  is  a  Bill  against  crime  and  disorder. 
I  always  imagined  that  disorder  could 
only  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
orime;  but  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
implies  that  there  is  some  distinction 
between  crime  and  disorder.  Before 
going  further,  I  think  we  ought  to 
understand  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— ^I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  sleep 
of  the  just  in  which  he  is  indulging — 
but  I  think  we  ought  clearly  to  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  disorder,  irre- 
spective of  crime.  We  do  not  know 
under  what  conditions  the  district  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
We  had  some  idea  that  he  might  take  a 
right  or  a  wrong  view ;  but  we  thought 
he  would  only  proclaim  a  district  where 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  crime. 
We  are  now  told  that  he  wiU  not  only 
proclaim  a  district  where  there  is  crime, 
but  one  in  which  there  is  only  disorder. 
The  vague  distinction  which  has  been 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  before  we  pass 
this  clause  we  ou^ht  to  understand 
dearly  on  what  conditions,  and  on  what 
conditions  alone,  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment intend  to  use  the  provisions  of  the 
BiU. 


Mb.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) :  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  for  a 
very  few  moments.  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replying  to  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  Orange 
Organization  and  upon  die  Oity  of  Bel- 
fast by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy).  I 
think  that  the  attack  which  has  been 
made  upon  the  City  of  Belfast  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
by  anyone  who  has  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting that  constituency.  The  consti- 
tuency which  I  represent  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  of  the  disturbances  which 
have  occurred  in  Belfast ;  but  I  cannot 
sit  quietly  here  and  hear  the  members 
of  the  Orange  Society  characterized  as 
"  blood-stained."  I  know  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  the  Orange  Organization 
calumniated. 

The  CHA.IEMAN :  Order,  order  !  It 
would  not  be  relevant  to  the  Amendment 
now  before  the  Oommittee  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  Orange  Organization. 

Mb.  JOHNSTON ;  I  did  not  propose 
to  discuss  the  Orange  Organization  at  all, 
nor  have  I  any  desire  to  say  anything 
further.  I  only  wish  to  repudiate  the 
calumnious  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  the  Orange  Society  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
NorSi  Fermanagh  (Mr.  W.  Eedmond). 
Having  done  so,  I  will  now  resume  my 
seat. 

Mb.  EDWAED  HAEEINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  appreciate  the  anxiety  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  protect  the  Orange  Or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  know  whether,  having  been 
called  to  Order  myself,  and  having 
obeyed  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  hon. 
Member  is  regular  in  continuing  the 
discussion  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  confine  himself  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  EDWAED  HAEEINGTON: 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  Bill  to  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  As  representing  one 
of  the  counties  which  come  within  the 
category  of  disturbed  districts,  I  think 
I  am  taking  a  proper  position  when  I 
invite  the  Government  to  name  that 
county  in  the  Bill  in  order  that  the 
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causes  of  its  disturbed  condition  may  be 
investigated  and,  if  possible,  removed. 
I  have  no  objection  to  see  crime  punished ; 
but  I  think  it  is  only  justice  to  ask,  con« 
currently  with  the  Proclamation  of  a 
district  and  the  punishment  of  crime, 
that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  should  be  limited  to  those  dis- 
tricts where  disturbance  and  disorder 
have  prevailed.  If  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  desirous  of  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  disorder  in  these  disturbed 
districts,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  attributable  to  the  aggravated  forms 
of  injustice  to  which  the  tenants  and 
others  in  those  districts  have  been  per- 
petually subjected.  I  thank  the  Chief 
secretary  for  the  word  ''disorder"  which 
he  has  introduced  into  the  discussion. 
It  raises  a  new  issue  altogether,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  meaning  is 
attached,  in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  the  use  of  that  word  ''disorder?  " 
We  have  from  the  beginning  announced 
plainly,  fairly,  and  above-board,  that  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  Bill  reaching 
crime  in  Ireland ;  but  what  we  do  ob- 
ject to  is,  that  the  Government  should 
take  a  partizan  and  political  view  of 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "disorder," 
but  which  relates  to  transactions  which 
it  has  been  found  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  resort  to  in  order  to  prevent 
a  worse  and  more  general  description  of 
disorder.  What  we  are  afraid  of  is  that 
the  Government  may  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  their  Bill  towards  that  descrip- 
tion of  disorder,  while  they  allow  more 
serious  forms  of  crime  to  escape  scot- 
free.  Hon.  Members  ought  not  to  dis- 
miss altogether  from  their  minds  the 
important  facts  brought  forward  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Ohief  Secretary  asserts  that 
there  is  a  state  of  disorder  and  lawless* 
ness.  My  hon.  Friend  showed  that  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  single  crime  com- 
mitted from  boundary  to  boundary  durin g 
the  time  covered  by  the  Chief  Secretary's 
statement.  There  is  no  use  in  mincing 
the  matter.  I  will,  however,  endeavour 
to  keep  within  the  observance  of  Parlia- 
mentary Forms ;  but  we  believe  that, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the 
public  officials  of  Ireland  are  saturated 
with  Orange  prejudices  and  with  land- 
lord antipathies  to  the  people,  and  that, 
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consequently,  there  will  be  a  scandalous 
maladministration  of  this  Bill,  which 
will  not  be  limited  at  all  in  its  evil 
efifects  by  any  assurance  of  impartiality 
that  may  given  by  the  Ohief  Secretary.. 
We  place  no  value  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  assurances.  His  own  mind 
may  be  of  a  more  even  character.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  so  intimately  associated 
with  Orangemen  and  the  landlord  class 
in  Ireland.  Over  and  over  again  the 
same  assurances  have  been  given ;  but 
as  long  as  Dublin  Castle  is  Dublin 
Castle ;  so  long  as  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates get  their  instructions  generally 
from  Dublin  Castle,  stating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  persons  they  are  to  try,  and 
virtually  directing  them  what  to  do — so 
long  as  that  system  of  government  pre- 
vails in  Ireland,  it  is  in  vain  to  depend 
upon  any  assurances,  however  sincere 
they  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance in  this  House.  I  think  there  is 
now  a  distinct  issue*  raised  on  this 
Amendment,  and  before  we  proceed 
further  with  the  debate  I  think  the 
Committee  ought  to  insist  upon  some 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  what  meaning  they  attach 
to  the  word  "disorder."  Does  the 
Chief  Secretary  mean  to  say  that  the 
County  of  Mayo  is  in  a  state  of  disorder, 
and  that  this  Bill  will  be  applied  to  that 
county  ?  Is  he  unwilling  to  lay  down  a 
cast-iron  rule  that  the  Bill  is  only  to 
apply  to  certain  districts  in  Ireland? 
What  we  want  to  know  from  the  Go- 
vernment is,  whether  they  will  tell  us, 
taking  Ireland  as  it  is  now,  if  the  Bill 
were  passed  to-night,  to  what  districts 
they  would  seek  to  apply  it  to-moirow  ? 
Surely  that  is  not  asking  too  much. 
The  Government  say  they  want  to  put 
down  exceptional  crimes  —  such  as 
murder,  firing  into  houses,  mutilation 
of  cattle,  and  Moonlighting.  Are  they 
of  every-day  occurrence  in  Ireland  ?  If 
this  Bill  were  now  passed ;  if  aU  oppo- 
sition ceased  at  once ;  if  we  grant  to  the 
Government  the^  whole  measure,  will 
they  tell  us,  in  return,  what  the  districts 
of  Ireland  are  to  which,  in  their  present 
condition,  they  would  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  ? 

Colonel  HUGHES  (Woolwich):  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  have  regard  to  the  words  we 
are  discussing.  The  Amendment  pro- 
poses to  leave  out  the  words  "in  a  pro- 
claimed district."     But   the  speeches 
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which  have    been    made   referring  to 
those  words  have  not  made  the  matter 
at  all  clear.     The  words   "in  a  pro- 
claimed district,"  as  they  are  applied 
in  the  section,  have  reference  to  where 
the  offence  is  committed.      On  Friday 
the  attention  of  the  Government  was 
called  to  the  specific  construction  that 
might  be  placed  on  this  phrase  as  limit- 
ing the  clause  to  offences  committed  in 
a  proclaimed  district  after  the  district 
has  been  proclaimed.    I  understood  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  to  say 
that  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning    of  these  words  the  Govern- 
ment would  look  into  the  matter,  and,  if 
necessary,  change  them.  The  junior  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh), 
and   others,   also    asserted  that   these 
words  are  meant  to  apply  to  offences 
committed  in  a  proclaimed  district  after 
a  district  has  been  proclaimed  under  the 
Act.  It  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford  ( Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy)  that  the  words  "  in  a  pro- 
claimed district "  should  be  struck  out, 
in  order  to  insert  the  names  of  three 
counties.      I    quite    agree   that    those 
words  ought  to  be  struck  out,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  names 
of  three  counties.    Such  a  course  would 
prevent  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  from 
being  applied  to  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
land in  the  future  except  those  three 
counties.    It  would  be  very  bad  legisla- 
tion to  put  down  the  mischief  and  crime 
which  may  arise  in  three  counties,  and 
to  leave  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  open  to 
the  operation  of  the  National  League. 
My  objection  to  the  words  as  they  stand 
is,  that  they  would  limit  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  to  offences  committed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  after  a  dis- 
trict had  been  proclaimed.    It  has  been 
dearly  declared  by  the  Government  that 
the  Bill  is  intended  to  apply  to  crimes 
which  have  already   been  committed, 
and  offences  which  hare  already  taken 
place,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, and  I  understand  that  an  in- 
quiry is  to  be  made  into  past  offences  as 
well  as  into  future  offences.    Therefore, 
I  take  it  that  these  words  will  have  to 
be  struck  out,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
state  how  it  is  intended  to  correct  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  verbal  inaccuracy. 
I  understand  the  phrase  to  mean  that 
"  where  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land believes  that  any  offence  to  which 


this  section  applies  has  been  committed." 
Then,  taking  out  the  words  'Mn  a  pro- 
claimed district,"  he  may  direct  a  Hesi- 
dent  Magistrate  to  hold  an  inquiry 
under  this  section.  If  the  clause  were 
altered  in  that  way,  it  would  apply  to 
every  district  now  proclaimed,  and  to 
every  district  which  may  be  proclaimed 
hereafter.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  really  dealing  with  a  verbal  inac- 
curacy, and  I  think  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Bill  if  hon.  Members 
would  have  a  copy  of  the  measure 
actually  in  their  hands  at  the  time  the 
discussion  is  going  on. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  speech  to  an  ex- 
planation of  what  everybody  in  the 
House  understood.  He  objects  to  any 
limitation  of  the  clause,  and,  no  doubt, 
would  prefer  to  see  it  very  much  ex- 
tended. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  has  asked  us  to  trust  to 
the  impartiality  of  the  Executive  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
Now,  we  refuse  to  trust  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  their  impartiality.  We 
cannot  do  so.  The  Government  is  a 
Government  of  partizans,  and  the  latest 
accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Ministry 
shows  that  the  Government  are  partizansy 
and  also  Orange  partizans.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  is 
a  member  of  every  landlord  organization 
in  Ireland.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Orange  Society;  he  has  advised  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  to  keep  their  hands  upon  the 
trigger.  I  presume  that  the  opportunity 
for  doing  so  will  arise  under  this  Bill. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  our  hands  that  the  Govern* 
ment  now  engaged  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  Ireland  is  a  landlord  Go- 
vernment to  the  backbone  and  spinal 
marrow.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  tells  us  to  trust  to  the 
impartiality  of  the  Executive.  What 
happened  at  the  last  Winter  Assizes? 
In  Sligo,  when  Catholic  peasants  evicted 
from  the  Clanricarde  estates  were  in- 
dicted, not  a  single  Catholic  was  placed 
upon  the  jury;  but  in  Omagh  no  one 
but  an  Orangeman  was  set  to  try  the 
Orange  rioters  of  Belfast.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  Government  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  packed  juries  to 
convict  Nationalist  prisoners;  whereas. 
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in  the  North  of  Ireland,  they  refused 
not  only  to  pack  juries,  but  to  exclude 
the  most  notorious  and  well-known  par- 
tizans  from  the  jury-box.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  endeavour  to  induce  us 
to  believe  in  their  impartiality  is  to  en- 
deavour to  impose  upon  our  credulity. 
Take,  again,  the  attitude  of  the  Oo- 
vemment  on  the  subject  of  Boycotting. 
When  the  Boycotting  is  committed  in 
Ulster  by  Orangemen  we  do  not  hear 
a  word  about  it.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Macaulay  —  a  Presbyterian 
Home  Bule  minister.  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
a  venerable  man,  who  has  done  great 
service  to  religion  in  his  district.  He 
has  not  only  been  subjected  to  Boycott- 
ing, but  has  been  subjected  to  outrage. 
His  property  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  Orange  partizans;  but 
the  Oovernment  have  refrained  from 
condemning  either  the  Boycotting  or 
the  outrage.  Indeed,  they  have  gone  to 
the  extent  of  refusing  to  post  up  in  the 
police  barracks  of  the  country  notices 
offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  on  his  church. 
The  reverend  gentleman  offered  a  reward 
himself;  but  this  Goyernment  of  im- 
partiality, which  denounces  Boycotting 
in  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught, 
which  weeps  bitter  tears  for  imaginary 
cases  of  Boycotting  like  that  of  the  mid- 
wife, has  not  a  word  to  say  as  to  the 
Boycotting,  intimidation,  and  violence 
practised  towards  the  Bev.  Mr.  Macaulay. 
How  are  we  to  trust  a  Government  like 
that  ?  There  is  another  illustration  I 
should  like  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Committee.  We  have  heard  within 
the  last  few  weeks  a  g^ood  deal  of  condem- 
nation of  Irish  juries,  and  of  verdicts 
which  they  have  either  found  or  re- 
frained from  finding  when  the  Grown 
have  desired  to  secure  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  jurymen  have  been  held 
up  as  men  who  have  wilfully  disregarded 
their  oaths ;  but  we  have  not  heard  a 
word  of  a  remarkable  case  which  oc- 
curred a  short  time  ago  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh.  In  that  case,  some  Orange- 
men were  brought  before  a  local  Bench 
of  Magistrates  which  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Orangemen.  They  were  charged 
with  firing  with  intent  to  kill  at  a  body 
of  Nationalists.  Of  course,  in  the  view 
of  Orangemen  that  is  no  crime  at  all,  or 
next  to  none.  Nevertheless,  the  Crown 
considered  it  so  gxievoua  an  offence  that 
they  had  the  offenders  brought  before 
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the  local  magistrates.  The  charge  was 
completely  proved,  but  the  Orange  ma^ 
g^strates  set  the  culprits  scot-free,  de- 
claring that  there  was  no  stain  upon  their 
character.  The  Attorney  General  had 
this  matter  brought  under  his  attention, 
and  he  himself  deprecating  the  gross 
partizanship  displayed  by  the  local  Bench 
of  Magistrates,  and  directed  a  re-hearing 
of  the  case.  The  result,  however,  was 
the  same,  and  the  magistrates  acquitted 
these  men  once  more,  although  they 
were  plainly  guilty  of  a  most  heinous 
crime. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  clearly  wandering  from  the 
Question  before  the  Committee  in  com- 
menting upon  the  conduct  of  a  local 
Bench  of  Magistrates. 

Mb.  CLANCY :  I  was  trying  to  make 
good  my  charge  against  the  Gt)vernment 
that  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  their 
impartiality. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  himself  pointed  out,  in  the  case 
to  which  he  was  referring,  that  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  acted 
impartially. 

Mb.  CLANCT  :  I  was  proceeding  to 
remark,  Sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  the  Attorney  General,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  took  no  further 
steps  in  the  matter,  but  disregarded  the 
plain  duty  they  had  to  peform  in  the 
most  disgraceful  manner.  They  might, 
if  they  could  have  done  nothmg  else, 
have  dismissed  those  Justices  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  but  they  did 
absolutely  nothing  to  mark  their  dis- 
approval. I  cannot  understand  the 
equity  of  an  arrangement  by  which, 
no  matter  how  heinous  an  Orange  of- 
fence is,  it  goes  altogether  unpunished ; 
whereas,  for  the  commission  of  the  most 
trivial  offence,  a  Nationalist  is  severely 
punished.  I  refuse  to  trust  to  a  Govern- 
ment of  that  kind.  I  assert  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  a  Government  of  partizans 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  is  a  member  of  the 
Orange  Party.  If  there  is  anything  Lord 
Londonderry  understands,  although  I  do 
not  think  he  understands  much,  he  com- 
prehends the  principles  and  rules  of  the 
Orange  Society,  of  which,  I  believe,  he 
is  a  Past  Master*  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  ia  a  sworn 
member  of  the  same  Body,  and  he  is 
oonvioted  in  this  Blue  Book — ^in  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Oowpec  Oommis- 
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■ion — of  having  robbed  his  tenants  in 
the  most  disgraceful  manner. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  not  speak  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  in  those  terms. 

Mb.  CLANOY  :  Well,  then,  I  would 
put  the  matter  this  way — that  the  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  has  had  his 
rents  reduced  by  54  per  cent,  and  that  he 
has  been  convicted  by  the  Land  Courts 
in  Ireland  of  having  fleeced  his  tenants 
to  that  extent ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  would 
Lave  coDtinued  to  get  these  iniquitous 
vents  if  the  Land  Court  had  not  stepped 
in.  I  am  not  permitted  to  characterize 
conduct  of  this  sort  as  I  deem  right,  but 
I  know  what  is  said  of  it  out-of-doors. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  clearly  irrelevant.  He  is  not  re- 
ferring to  anything  which  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  the  right-hon.  Gentleman  as 
a  Member  of  the  Government. 

Mb.  CLANCY:  I  am  referring  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman,  and  I  say  we  fully 
expect  him  to  pursue  in  Office  the  policy 
which  he  has  pursued  when  out  of  Office. 
I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ask  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  any  Member  of  the 
Irish  Party,  to  regard  other  than  as  par- 
tizans  in  the  highest  degree  a  Govern- 
ment composed  of  such  men  as  the  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Colonel  HUGHES  :  I  rise  to  Order. 
I  want  to  know  whether,  upon  the  words 
"in  a  proclaimed  district,"  the  hon. 
Member  is  in  order  in  entering  into  the 
oonduct  of  individuals  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Question, "in 
a  proclaimed  district,"  involves  the  use 
of  the  discretion  of  the  Government.  I 
understand  that  the  hon.  Member  is 
speaking  of  the  trust  which  ought  to  be 
reposed  in  the  Government. 

Mb.  CLANCY :  I  am  impugning  the 
impartiality  and  hona  fides  of  the  profes- 
sions of  the  Government.  I  maintain 
from  its  connections,  and  from  its  acts 
in  this  House  and  in  the  country,  it  will 
remain  a  partizan  Government  to  the 
end,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  By  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Bill,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  to  proclaim  districts  in  con- 

i' unction  with  the  Irish  Privy  Council, 
am  told  that  the  Judges  dp  not  take 
part  in  these  administrative  acts,  al- 
though they  are  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  but  that  they  put  their  signa- 
tures to  Proclamations  merely  as  a 
matter  of  form,  being  required  to  do  so 
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as  Members  of  the  Privy  Council.  But 
there  are  men  in  Ireland  who  do  take  an 
active  part  in  the  business.  Who  are 
they?  Here,  again,  we  come  upon 
the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King  -  Harman) 
who  is  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
[(?r»V«  of  '*  Order!"]  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  speak  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  by  his  name  as 
a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Then 
there  is  another  Gentleman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mao  Murrough  Kavanagh,  the  head  of 
the  I.  L.  P.  U.,  and  a  m^  who  also 
has  had  his  rents  cut  down  very  con- 
siderably within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Then  there  is  The  O'Conor  Don,  an- 
other convicted  rack-renter,  who  is  not 
now  a  Member  of  this  House,  and, 
therefore,  I  may  speak  of  him  as  I 
really  feel.  These  are  the  gentle- 
men who,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Londonderry,  will  have  the  power 
of  putting  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  in 
force.  I  say  that  it  is  ridiculous  and 
preposterous  to  expect,  for  a  moment, 
impartiality  from  a  Body  of  this  kind, 
composed  of  Lord  Londonderry,  the 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, who  has  had  his  rents  reduced  by 
54  per  cent,  Mr.  Arthur  Mac  Murrough 
Kavanagh,  who  has  robbed  his  tenants 
time  out  of  mind,  and  The  O'Conor 
Don,  who  has  done  likewise.  I  there- 
fore protest  against  giving  to  the  Execu- 
tive in  Ireland  any  discretionary  power 
whatever.  We  believe  that  the  Bill  will 
be  used  solely  for  landlord  and  Orange 
purposes ;  we  believe  that  Orange  out- 
rages in  Ulster,  however  heinous  they 
may  may  be,  will  go  unpunished,  and 
that  the  slightest  offences  perpetrated 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  by  persons 
supposed  to  be  Nationalists,  will  be 
made  the  ground  for  applying  to  those 
districts  this  most  atrocious  Bill,  which 
I  hope  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  of  this 
country  will  do  their  best  to  stop  before 
it  proceeds  further. 

The  PARLLUiKNTARY  UnDER  SECRE- 
TARY for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man)  and  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  together. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
gave  way. 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  for  IRELAND  (Colonel 
King-Harmait)  (Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) : 
I  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
allowing  me  to  make  a  brief  personal 

U  ISeeand  Night.'] 
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explanation.  I  have  no  desire  to  say 
anything  in  regard  to  the  Bill  on  its 
clauses.  The  matter  of  my  rents  has 
been  repeatedly  called  in  question  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  op- 
posite, and  it  is  simply  in  order  that  the 
House  may  understand  the  real  state  of 
the  case  that  I  rise  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks. I  have  been  accused  of  being  a 
rack-renter.  I  think  that  the  House 
knows  generally  what  is  the  meaning  of 
Griffith's  valuation.  That  valuation  was 
made  in  the  year  1854,  at  a  time  when 
prices  in  Ireland  were  lower  than  they 
are  now.  It  was  avowedly  made  by 
Sir  Kichard  Griffith  25  per  cent  below 
the  letting  value  of  the  land — [  Cries  of 
**No!"] — and  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  it  was  made  as  a  basis  of  rating, 
and  not  of  rent.  In  1881,  a  large  body  of 
my  tenants  came  to  me,  and  asked  to 
have  their  rents  reduced  to  Griffith's 
valuation.  I  was  then  able  to  point  out 
to  them  what  I  wish  now  to  point  out 
to  the  House — that  in  1881  the  rents  on 
a  very  large  property  were  within  £100 
of  Griffith's  valuation,  which,  as  I  have 
stated,  was  25  per  cent  below  the  letting 
value  of  the  land,  and  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, even  if  I  had  desired  it,  after- 
wards of  raising  the  rents.  If,  in  1881, 
I  was  able  to  show  that  my  rents  were 
25  per  cent  below  the  letting  value,  I 
can  hardly  be  called  a  rack-renter. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Are  you  an 
Orangeman  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian):  I  apprehend 
that,  although  the  courtesy  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  permitted  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  make  a  personal 
explanation,  I  am  not  expected  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject  of  that  explanation, 
because  it  would  be  abusing  the  patience 
of  the  Committee  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Motion 
under  discussion,  and  likewise  to  one  or 
two  points  which  have  arisen  in  that 
course  of  the  debate — to  the  important 
suggestion  which  has  been  made,  and 
the  demands  which  have  been  preferred 
in  the  course  of  the  debate.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  Amendment,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  make  this  observation.  The 
words  in  the  clause  are  "  in  a  proclaimed 
district,"  and  I  find  that  they  occur 
again  and  again  before  any  power  to 
proclaim  a  district  is  given.  That  may, 
or  may  not  be  good  drafting  of  a  BiU, 
or  it   may  have  been  better  to  have 
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given  power  to  proclaim  before  anything 
was  said  about  a  proclaimed  district. 
It  is,  however,  too  late  now  to  rearrange 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill ;  but  I  think  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  a  discussion  of  this  nature 
raised  again  and  again  on  the  term  ''  a 

f  reclaimed  district "  each  time  it  arises, 
would  suggest  whether  it  is  convenient 
to  proceed  with  the  discussion  on  this 
basis.  Assuming  that  this  is  a  Bill 
which  is  to  go  through  Committee,  it  is 
probable  that  there  may  be  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  power  of  proclaiming 
particular  districts,  and  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford himself  recognizes.  The  words  '*  in 
a  proclaimed  district "  are  in  the  nature 
of  limiting  words,  and  the  simple  omis- 
sion of  them  would  leave  a  power  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Would 
it  not,  therefore,  be  best  to  leave  the 
words  "  proclaimed  district "  at  present, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  proclamation 
of  districts  in  Clause  5,  and  the  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  given  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  then  to  raise  the  points 
which  may  be  properly  raised  as  to 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Procla- 
mation should  take  place  ?  Other  matters 
have  occurred  which  I  think  require 
notice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  has  demanded  from 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  know 
whether  Belfast  is  to  be  included  in  the 
proclaimed  districts,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  considered  that  he  gave  a 
sufficient  answer  when  he  said  l£at  all 
districts  would  be  treated  on  a  principle 
of  perfect  impartiality.  I  own  that, 
after  what  has  occurred,  that  answer  is 
insufficient.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  has  referred  to  particular  parts 
of  Ireland  as  being  parts  of  Ireland 
the  condition  of  which  justified  their 
inclusion  in  the  present  Bill.  He 
described  them,  I  think,  as  including 
one  third  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell) 
said  they  included  only  one-sixth  of  the 
population.  After  that  was  done,  and 
Clare,  Kerry,  and  other  counties  had 
been  pointea  at  as  requiring  the  action 
of  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  it  became  perfectly 
lawful,  regular,  and  legitimate  to  ask 
whether  Belfast  was  in  contemplation. 
The  hon.  Member  for  South  Belfast 
(Mr.  Johnston)  has,  with  g^eat  propriety, 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  something 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents;  and   ho 
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has  said  what  is  to  be  regarded  with 
credence,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Belfast  regard  the  outrages  in  that  town 
with  horror.  Is  there  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  other  districts  ?  Are  we 
not  bound  to  make  the  same  presump- 
tion with  respect  to  persons  who  have 
not  been  guilty  of  crime  and  outrage  in 
the  districts  which  it  is  proposed  to  pro- 
claim ?  If  the  apology  is  good  for  Bel- 
fast it  is  good  for  other  places.  Well, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  conduct  of  certain 
persons  in  Belfast  has  stained  the  cha- 
racter of  Ireland  more  than  it  has  been 
stained  by  conduct  in  any  other  part  of 
Ireland.  Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  fair 
to  ask  what  is  the  view  the  Govern- 
ment take  of  the  case  of  Belfast.  I  shall 
never  call  this  Bill  a  Bill  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime,  for  that  is  a  most  untrue 
description;  but  I  suppose  that  crime 
is  indttded  in  the  purview  of  the  Bill, 
and,  if  BO,  I  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
sitting  for  Irish  constituencies  are  quite 
justified  in  pressing  for  some  explana- 
tion as  to  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  what 
view  the  Government  take  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Belfast — a  state  of  things 
which,  from  recent  accounts,  has  not 
even  yet  reached  its  long  wished  for  and 
right  determination.  Another  point  I 
wish  to  notice  is  the  further  explanation 
given  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to-night  of 
the  scope  of  the  Bill.  It  was  a  small 
Parliamentary  incident  which  mieht  not 
be  noticed  in  any  report  of  the  debate, 
but  which  it  is  well  to  record.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  a  Bill  for 
the  repression  of  crime  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land called  across  the  Table,  enlarging 
that  description,  ''crime  and  disorder." 
Now,  that  is  a  very  important  fact.  We 
have  heard  that  crime  and  offences  are 
synonymous,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
many  persons  in  this  House ;  but  now 
we  know  from  the  mouth  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  description  which  has 
been  given  of  the  Bill — that  it  is  a  mea- 
sure for  the  repression  of  crime.  We 
now  know  from  his  mouth  that  it  is 
something  else,  which,  although  it  may 
be  bad  and  evil  in  itself,  is  not  crime, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  included  in  the 
scope  of  the  Bill.  Of  course,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  retract  what  he  has 
said ;  but  I  wish  to  notice  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  a  fuU  jus- 


tification for  the  protest  which  has  been 
made.  When  the  Bill  was  originally 
introduced  there  was  a  disputable  proposi- 
tion— namely,  that  the  Bill  was  directed, 
not  simply  against  crime,  but  that  it  did 
include  something  which  is  not  now 
crime,  and  did  aim  at  connecting  it  with 
offences  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
certain  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  I  ac- 
cordingly support  the  demand  that  we 
should  know  what  view  the  Government 
take  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Belfast.  I 
see  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Leicestershire  (Lord  John  Manners)  in 
his  place.  I  see  that  he  has  defined 
the  purpose  of  a  Coercion  Bill  as  a  Bill 
only  to  be  proposed  in  the  case  of  excep- 
tional crime  and  outrage.  In  Belfast 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  exceptional  crime 
and  outrage — [Criw  of  **  No  !  "]— and  I 
think  we  ought  to  know  whether  occur- 
rences such  as  these  in  Belfast  are  what 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Bill. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  answered  by 
the  reply,  **  we  cannot  tell  whether  this 
state  of  Belfast  will  be  continued." 
There  may  be  perfect  tranquillity  in 
Belfast ;  but  that  is  equally  true  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  Ireland  specially  re- 
ferred to.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  throw  a  little  light  upon 
the  subject.  I  think  that  the  general 
question  intended  to  be  raised  oy  the 
Amendment  certainly  requires  full  dis- 
cussion. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL 
(Paddington,  S.):  The  suggestion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  as  to 
the  most  convenient  time  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  question  of  the  pro- 
claimed districts  is,  I  think,  an  aami- 
rable  one ;  but  he  has  greatly  destroyed 
the  value  of  that  suggestion — that  is  to 
say,  its  practical  value,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  this  discussion  on,  by  rais- 
ing two  points  which  might  easily  be 
developed  into  points  of  great  contro- 
versy, and  lead  to  protracted  discussion. 
I  will  venture,  on  one  of  those  two  points, 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  found  fault  with  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  using  and  suggesting  the 
word  "disorder." 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  Adding 
it  to  crime. 

LoBD  BANDOLPH  CHURCHILL ; 
Tes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  distinctly  made 
himself  a  party  to  the  insinuation  which 
has  been  freely  developed  from  below 
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the  GaDgway,  that  tho  Govornment  in- 
tend to  apply  this  Bill  to  the  South 
and  South- West  of  Ireland,  leaving 
Ulster  free  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  I  wonder  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  see  that  the  use  of  the 
word  ''disorder"  in  connection  with 
crime  will  bring  Belfast  under  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  totally  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  suspicion  which  he  laid  the 
GoTornment  open  to  by  the  attack  he 
has  made  upon  them  for  having  added 
the  word  "  disorder."  There  have  been 
riots  and  disorder  in  Belfast — [Mr. 
CiiANCY  :  Murder.] — there  have  been 
riots  and  disorder  in  Belfast,  mostly  of 
a  serious  character,  and  undoubtedly 
accompanied  with  loss  of  life— FMr. 
Clancy  :  Murder.]  —  accompanied  by 
offences  which  may  be  regarded  as 
murder ;  but  the  law  has  been  asserted 
and  vindicated  in  Belfast  by   Belfast 

juries.  

Mb.  T.   M.   HEALT:    Has  anyone 
been  hanged  ? 

Lord  BANDOLPH  CHUBCHILL  : 
I  say  that  law  and  order  have  been  re- 
stored in  Belfast,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  rioters  have  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice. Many  persons  have  been  convicted, 
and  one  of  them  who  was  accused  of 
murder  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
manslaughter  and  sentenced,  I  think,  to 
a  number  of  years  penal  servitude.   The 
son  of  the  same  man  would  have  been 
convicted  had  it  not  been  proved  that 
he  was  innocent.  These  men  were  tried, 
and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  they  did 
not  get  a  fair  trial,  nor  can  it  be  asserted 
in  regard  to  the  riots  in  Belfast  that  the 
ends  of  justice  have  been  in  any  way 
defeated.     The  law  has  been  asserted  in 
Belfast  as  well  as  it  could  have  been 
asserted  in  any  other  great  town  in  the 
United  Kingdom  where  popular  passion 
and  excitement  run  high.   Yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition seriously  contended,  and  asked  the 
Committee  to  believe,  that  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  deplor- 
able riots  which  have  taken  place  in 
Belfast    and  the    Moonlighting  which 
have  taken  place  in  Kerry — Moonlight- 
ing outrages  for  the  Commission  of  which 
not  one  single  person  has  been  made 
amenable. 


An  hon.  Mekbeb  :  That  is  not  true. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
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LoBD  EANDOLPH  CHUECHILL: 
Will  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assert 
that  the  juries  in  the  North  of  Lreland 
have  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  regard  to 
the  oases  of  disorder  which  have  occurred 
in  Belfast  ?  [  Cries  of  *  *  Yes !  "1  Those 
cases  are  of  a  totally  different  character, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  gravely  stand  up  and 
compare  the  diabolical  outrages  which 
have  even  been  denounced  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  in  Kerry, 
Galway,  Clare,  and  parts  of  Limerick 
and  Cork  with  the  riots  in  Belfast  ?  Are 
they  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  riots  which  constantly  oocur  in  Bel- 
fast, but  which  are  invariably  suppressed 
and  put  down,  and  which  are  invariably 
followed  by  the  ends  of  justice  being 
vindicated?  It  is  a  most  deplorable 
thing  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  use  all  his  great  influence,  and 
his  great  abilities  to  confuse  and  mis- 
lead the  Committee,  and  by  pitting  the 
diabolical  outrages  in  the  South  against 
the  Party  riots  in  Belfast,  that  he  should 
attempt  to  condone  and  apologize  for 
such  outrages. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he ALY  :  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington,  who 
has  just  sat  down,  very  naturally  feels 
somewhat  sore  on  the  subject  of  Belfa!>t. 
Of   course    we    have    been    told   that 
"Ulster  will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be 
right."    I  have  not  risen,  however,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  any  historical 
incidents  in  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord. 
I  wished  to  correct  him  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fact  as  to  the  way  in  which 
law  and  order  are  administered  in  Ire- 
land.   We  have  been  told  by  the  noble 
Lord  that  law  and  order  have  been  as 
well  administered  in  Belfast  as  in  any- 
where else  throughout  the  whole  world, 
and  yet  we  remember  that  some  300  or 
400  people  have  been  maimed  for  life, 
35  murdered,  and  that  not  one  single 
person  has  been  hung,  and  only  some 
two  or  three  have  been  punished.     The 
noble  Lord  complains,    and  the  same 
calumny  has  been  repeated  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  a  region  which  is  not 
easily  accessible  in  this  House — namely 
— the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Skye — the 
noble  Lord  complains  that  the  murderers 
of  the  Curtins  and  others  have  not  been 
brought  to    trial    and   punishment  in 
Kerry.    The  Government  allow  these 
lies  and  calumnies  to  go  forth  when 
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the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  at  the  present    moment  can 

i' ingle  in  his  pocket  the  guineas  which 
le  got  for  convicting  those  persons.  So 
far  from  that  statement  being  true,  I 
assert,  as  a  matter  of  facfc,  that  within 
the  last  six  months  whole  batches — I 
believe  to  the  number  of  40— of  the 
Kerry  Moonlighters  have  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  20  within  my  own  know- 
ledge were  convicted  at  the  last  Winter 
Assizes.  And  yet,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
says,  that  as  far  as  he  is  aware,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  Moonlighter  con- 
Ticted  in  Kerry. 

Thb  attorney  general  pob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersity) :  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
has  not  been  a  single  Moonlighter  con- 
Ticted  in  Kerry.  It  was  only  by 
changing  the  venue  to  the  Oounty  of 
Cork  that  convictions  were  obtained. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he ALY  :  The  right  hon .  and 
learned  Gentleman  may  mislead  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  cannot  mislead  me.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  there 
was  a  change  of  venue.  There  was  no 
change  of  venue  at  all.  What  happened 
was  this.  The  ordinary  law  enables  the  Go- 
vernment to  transfer  the  trials  of  certain 
persons  at  the  Winter  Assizes  to  certain 
places.  I  know  the  City  of  Cork  jurors, 
and  I  say  this,  that  persons  who  convicted 
these  Moonlighters  were  Nationalists 
almost  to  a  man.  Furthermore,  I  de- 
clined brief  after  brief  and  refused  to 
defend  these  men,  although  some  of 
them  may  possibly  have  been  innocent. 
No  Nationalist  member  of  the  Irish  Bar 
defended  them,  and  they  were  convicted. 
These  facts  are  as  well  known  to  the 
Government  as  they  are  to  us.  Further- 
more, when  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion was  last  in  Office,  Lord  Salisbury 
boasted  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
success  of  the  Government  in  these 
transactions.  Lord  Spencer  retorted  that 
it  was  by  means  of  Winter  Assizes,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  replied  ''Yes;  but  it  was 
by  the  ordinary  law." 

LoHD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
That  was  in  1885. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Yes ;  and  in 
1886  as  well,  and  it  was  under  the 
ordinary  law.  Contrast  this  with  what 
has  happened,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Ulster.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  himself  knows  well 


that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  denounced 
the  Tyrone  juries,  and  said  that  they 
were  worse  than  those  of  Kerry.  I 
challenge  him  to  contradict  that  state- 
ment. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman is  always  a  straightforward  and 
honourable  opponent,  and  I  observe  that 
he  does  not  contradict  that  assertion. 
What  happened  was  this — the  Walkers 
were  put  on  their  trial.  There  was  no 
Winter  Assize  in  Belfast;  but,  at  the 
Tyrone  Assizes,  Judge  Lawson,  who, 
God  knows,  is  no  friend  of  ours,  told 
the  jury  as  plainly  as  possible  that  they 
were  perjuring  themselves,  that  they 
could  not  convict  the  prisoners  of  man- 
slaughter, although  they  were  willing 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  to  that  extent,  but 
that  the  offence  was  one  of  murder. 
Time  after  time  the  jury  came  back  into 
Court ;  but  they  refused  to  convict,  and 
then  the  Government  transferred  the 
trial  back  to  Belfast— back  to  the  scene 
of  the  labours  of  these  prisoners  on  the 
Shanklin  road.  They  did  it  in  spite  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  which  is 
contained  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  now 
before  the  House — a  Commission  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  English  Judges, 
supported  by  an  Irish  Queen's  Counsel 
— ^Mr.  Delapore  Trench — and  subscribed 
to  by  Mr.  McHardy,  a  member  of  an 
Orange  Society.    That  Report  states — 

"  We  are  Borry  to  add  that  certain  personB, 
Laving  g^at  influence  in  Belfast,  thought  pro- 

Ser,  at  various  periods  during  the  riots,  to  in- 
ulge  in  language,  written  and  spoken,  well 
calcinated  to  maintain  excitement  at  a  time 
when  all  men  of  influence  should  have  tried  to 
assuage  it.  Mr.  Cullen,  the  Divisional  Magis- 
trate of  Ulster,  and  others,  laid  before  us  cer- 
tain specimens  of  these  utterances,  some  of  which 
we  print  in  Appendix  D,  and  which  speak  for 
themselves.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  draw 
special  attention  to  a  letter  of  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1886,  written  by  Mr.  De  Cobain,  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  one  of  the  Divisions  of 
the  town— a  letter  the  publication  of  which  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast  most  properly  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government.  Another  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  the  riots  was  the  unhappy 
sympathv  with  which,  at  certain  stages,  tne 
well-to-do  classes  of  Protestants  regarded  the 
proceedings  of  the  rioters.  At  one  stage  of  the 
riots  it  seemed  as  if  the  greater  ^rt  of  the 
population  of  the  Shankhill  district  united 
against  the  ]^olice.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  was  on  all  sides  admitted  that 
no  more  valuable  aid  could  have  been  given  to 
the  police  than  that  afforded  h^  respectable 
and  influential  people  of  the  localities  in  which 
the  troubles  arose. 

In  illustration  of  this  charge  the  Com- 
mission called  special  attention   to  a 
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letter  published  by  Mr.  Do  Cobain, 
whicb  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Government;  but,  from  that  day  to  this, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  origin  of  these  riots.  It  was  with 
that  Beport  stariDg  them  in  the  face 
that  responsible  and  influential  persons 
in  Belfast  sided  with  the  rioters  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  sent  these 
Walkers  back  to  be  tried  in  Belfast.  He 
did  so  well  knowing  in  his  heart  that 
these  men  would  not  be  convicted,  be- 
cause they  were  Orangemen.  I  assert  this 
as  a  fact — that  no  Orangeman  in  Ireland 
has  ever  yet  been  convicted  on  a  trial  for 
murder.  I  will  give  an  instance  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  this  particular  trial 
was  ''rigged."  The  trial  took  place  when 
Her  Majesty's  late  Government  were  in 
Office,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr.  John  Morley)  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  In  the  ordinary  course, 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Liberal  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, and  The  M*Dermot,  the  Liberal 
Solicitor  General,  would  have  had  the 
conduct  of  the  trial,  which  ought  to 
have  gone  naturally  to  the  Summer  As- 
sizes. But  the  Liberal  Government  were 
likely  to  leave  Office,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  arranged  to  have  the  prisoners  re- 
turned for  trial  at  a  time  when  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  pre- 
sent Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes),  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  present  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Gibson),  would  be  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  Whereas,  in  the 
ordinary  course,  the  trial  would  have 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Walker  and  The 
M'Dermot ;  it  was  so  arranged  that  the 
men  were  returned  for  trial  at  a  time 
which  was  too  late  for  the  Summer  As- 
sizes in  Belfast.  If  this  fact  is  not  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  GFene- 
ral,  I  can  assure  him  that  it  is  notorious 
to  the  Bar  of  Ireland.  Without  the 
slightest  necessity  for  that  remand,  the 
case  was  remanded  so  as  to  throw  off 
the  trial  until  the  following  Assizes.  In 
moTing  my  Amendment,  I  referred  to 
the  state  of  Derry.  I  presume  that 
bribery  and  corruption  will  be  an  offence 
under  this  Act,  seeing  that  is  a  mis- 
demeanour. Now,  the  grossest  bribery 
and  corruption  were  proved  to  have  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  City  of  Londonderry  at  the 
last  General  Election,  when  the  hon. 
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Baronet  who  now  sits  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  was  returned.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  eyeryone  con- 
nected with  the  candidature  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  when  the  inquiry  was  about  to 
take  place,  fled  from  Derry,  and  no  sum- 
mons could  be  served  upon  them.  One 
or  two  of  them  were  fortunately  dragged 
up;  but  no  person  to  my  knowledge, 
although  gross  corruption  was  clearly 
established,  has  been  prosecuted  in  con- 
nection with  these  charges,  nor  was  even 
an  attempt  made  to  ascertain  where 
these  men  were.  The  recognized  agents 
of  the  hon.  Baronet — the  whole  gang  of 
them  —  were  shown  to  be  absolutely 
steeped  in  corruption;  but  not  one  of 
them  has  been  punished.  The  Crown 
Prosecutor  sat  in  Court  mute,  and  yet 
the  Election  was  given  in  favour  of  my 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy) 
on  a  single  charge  of  bribery.  Of 
course,  my  hon.  Friend  could  have 
gained  no  advantage  from  continuing 
the  investigation ;  but  the  whole  burden 
of  going  on  with  it,  and  probing  it  to  the 
bottom,  rested  with  the  Government.  In 
Belfast  the  Government  took  a  different 
course,  and  prosecuted  an  unfortunate 
cripple ;  but  in  Derry,  where  the  bribery 
was  of  a  most  extensive  character,  every 
individual  concerned  in  it  got  away  abso- 
lutely unscathed.  I  have  now  explained 
the  reasons  why  I  have  proposed  this 
Amendment;  but  the  moment  I  heard 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  sug- 
gest Uiat  it  would  come  in  better  at  a 
later  period,  I  rose  to  offer  to  withdraw 
the  Amendment.  Of  course,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
(Lord  Bandolph  Churchill)  naturally 
desired  to  make  an  explanation  and  to 
continue  the  debate,  and,  therefore,  I 
gave  way.  If  the  Government  desire 
that  the  Amendment  should  be  with- 
drawn, I  have  no  objection  to  withdraw 
it ;  but  I  hope  they  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  in  order  to  give  the 
Committee  some  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  points  which  have  been  raised. 
For  my  own  part,  I  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  and  after  this  explanation  I 
am  quite  ready  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  Committee  will 
not  be  surprised,  after  the  speech  which 
has  been  delivered  by  the   hon.   and 
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learned  Member  for  North    Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  that  even  at  the  risk 
of  continuing  the  diBcussion  for  some 
little  time  longer,  I  should  desire  to  say 
a  few  words.    I  will  ask  the  permission 
of  the  Oommittee  to  commence  my  ob* 
seryations    by  an    allusion    to   myself 
personally.    It  has  been  said  more  than 
once,  in  the  course  of  this  and  other  dis- 
cuBsionSi  that  I  am  an  Orange  partizan. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  House,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  my  remarks,  that  there 
is  probably  no  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  less  connected  in  any  way  with 
Orangeism  than  I  am.    I  am  not  an 
Orangeman,  nor  have  I  had  any  con- 
nection of  any  kind,  either  by  family  or 
otherwise,  with  that  society.    It  so  hap- 
pens that,  as  I  believe,  I  am  not  even 
personally  acquainted  with  three  Orange- 
men, save  and  except  hon.  Members  of 
this  House,  some  oi  whom,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  be  Orangemen. 

An  hon.  Membbb  :  What  of  Colonel 
£ing-Harman  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  may  say,  further, 
that  in  the  course  of  my  career  I  have 
often  taken  opportunity  publicly  to  ex- 
press my  strong  abhorrence  of  these 
party  demonstrations,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
have  been  highly  detrimental  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  North 
of  Ireland.  I  trust  the  Oommittee  will 
excuse  my  having,  under  the  circum- 
stances, made  this  personal  reference. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  has  stated  that  it  was  by  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  law  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  that  the  Kerry  Moon- 
lighters were  brought  to  justice.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  interrupting  him,  because 
the  statement  he  made  was  not  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  facts.  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance,  in  the  last  three 
or  four  vears,  of  a  Kerry  Moonlighter 
having  been  convicted  in  Kerry,  No 
doubt,  at  the  Winter  Assizes  in  1885, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  Kerry 
Moonlighters  convicted  in  the  City  of 
Cork.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
says  that  they  were  convicted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinary  law,  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  will  bear  in 
mind  that  that  only  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  offences  having  been 
committed  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  and,  therefore,  the  trial  was  trans- 


ferred from  one  county  to  another.  But 
I  would  ask,  whether,  if  the  Government 
is  of  opinion,  from  past  experience,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  venue  changed 
from^  one  county  to  another,  they  are 
not  justified  in  asking  the  legislature  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  law?  Would 
not  an  alteration  in  the  law  be  justified 
if  under  the  present  law  a  man  who 
committed  an  offence  in  February  or 
May  got  scot  free,  whereas  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  in  September  or 
October,  he  would  probably  have  been 
convicted  at  the  Winter  Assizes  ?  It  is 
to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  asked  the  House  to  enable  a  change 
of  venue  to  be  made. 

An  hon.  Membeb  :  To  the  Old  Bailey. 

Mb.  HOLMES  :  In  regard  to  the 
Winter  Assizes,  in  the  year  1886,  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Longford  is 
wrong  when  he  states  that  40  Moon- 
lighters were  convicted  in  the  City  of 
Cork. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  did  not  say  so 
»I  said  20. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  It  is  not  for  me  to 
criticize  the  action  of  Cork  juries,  but  I 
believe  that  there  was  nothing  like  an 
extensive  conviction  of  Moonlighters  at 
those  Assizes. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tell  the 
Committee  how  many  persons  were  tried, 
and  how  many  were  convicted  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  cannot  go  through 
the  cases  individually  now.  All  I  assert 
is  that  the  number  of  Moonlighters  con- 
victed at  the  Cork  Winter  Assizes  was 
very  small.  I  now  come  to  the  obser- 
vations which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  made  iz^  reference  to  the 
Belfast  riots.  In  the  first  place,  I  may 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
is  under  a  serious  misapprehension  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  says  that 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the  rioters 
were  successfully  prosecuted.  I  can  in- 
form the  hon*  and  learned  Member  that 
by  summary  conviction  more  than  100 
were  brought  to  justice,  and,  at  the 
Winter  Assizes,  about  66  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  heavy  penalties.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
to  say  that  only  about  six  of  the  rioters 
were  brought  to  justice.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  results  of  this  Winter  Assizes  at 
Tyrone  were  unsatbfactory,  and  that  I 
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myself  declared  that  Tyrone  juries  were 
worse  than  Kerry  juries.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  seems  to  imagine  that 
because  I  listened  to  that  allegation  and 
remained  silent,  that,  therefore,  I  as- 
sented to  it.  Now,  I  always  think  that 
when  an  hon.  Member  is  making  a  series 
of  statements  it  is  better  to  wait  for  a 
proper  opportunity  of  reply  instead  of 
throwing  out  inter]  ectional  observations. 
Not  only  did  I  never  make  such  a  state- 
ment, but  no  such  idea  ever  occurred  to 
my  mind.  I  have  stated  over  and  over 
again  that  the  juries  at  the  Tyrone 
Winter  Assizes  did  their  duty  with  won- 
derful fairness  and  impartiality.  There 
were  three  serious  cases  of  murder  tried 
at  the  Tyrone  Assizes.  In  one  ease — 
the  case  of  a  Catholic  indicted  for  a 
wilful  murder  committed  in  Lurgan — 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
offence  was  wilful  murder,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  prisoner  was  the 
person  who  committed  it  or  not.  The 
charge  was  one  of  murdering  a  Pro- 
testant during  an  Orange  demonstra- 
tion. The  Tyrone  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  Did  the  jury 
disagree  with  the  Judge's  charge?  What 
was  the  name  of  the  man  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  It  was  the  £rst  case 
heard,  and  it  was  immediately  before 
Donelly's  case.  Donelly  was  not  tried 
for  wilful  murder  at  all.  The  case 
I  refer  to  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  the 
sole  question,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  whether  the  prisoner  committed  the 
murder  or  not. 

An  hon.  Membbb:  The  name  of  the 
prisoner  was  Hart. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  presume  the  hon 
Member  does  not  suppose  that  I  have 
any  intention  to  misrepresent  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  was  in  Court  myself,  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  for  a  moment 
I  would  represent  that  the  result  of  my 
case  was  different  from  what  it  actually 
was.  As  I  have  said,  the  verdict  in  that 
case  was  one  of  acquittal,  the  prisoner 
charged  being  a  Catholic,  and  the  charge 
being  one  of  murder.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  the  murder  of  Head  Con- 
stable Gardner.  What  occurred  in  that 
case  was  this — ^the  jury  disagreed.  I 
was  under  the  impression  when  I  read 
the  depositions  in  connection  with  the 
case  that  there  was  a  substantial  case, 
but  when  I  heard  the  evidence  given 
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in  Court  it  seemed  pretty  clear  to  me 
that  there  had  been  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  constable  who  identified  the 
prisoner.  This  prisoner  was  subsequently 
acquitted,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 

Euished  judges  on  the  Irish  Bench — 
ord  Justice  Fitzgibbon— on  the  second 
trial,  which  took  place  at  Belfast,  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  jury  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.   That  was 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  jury  dis- 
agreed at    the  Winter  Assizes.      The 
third  case  was  the  only  case,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  which  occurred  at  the  Winter 
Assizes  at  Tyrone  in  which  there  was  a 
failure  of  justice.   It  was  the  case  of  the 
elder  Walker,  who  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  a    soldier  named  Hughes. 
The  jury  stated  that  they  were  willing 
to  find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  but 
they  refused  to  find  a  verdict  of  murder. 
Now,  I  admit  that  in  that  case  the  jury 
ought  to  have  found  a  verdict  of  murder 
on  the  admitted  facts,  and  that  was  the 
only  case  tried  at  the  Tyrone  Assizes  in 
which  there  was  any  failure  of  justice 
whatever.     Catholic    rioters    were    ac- 
quitted and  convicted,  and  Protestant 
rioters  were  again  and  again  convicted. 
I  believe  that  more  than  40  were  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  suffer  punish- 
ment.   I  wish  to  impress  these  facts 
upon  the  Committee  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  where  a  Catholic  was  put  upon  his 
trial,  and  where  there  seemed  hardly  to 
be  a  doubt  as  to  the  proof  of  the  offence, 
yet  the  jury  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
counsel,  and  he  was  acquitted.    Having 
read  the  informations  that  were  laid 
against  the  prisoners,  and  all  the  deposi- 
tions, I  have  had  a  full  opportuniir  of 
knowing  whether  the  juries  did  their 
duty  or  not,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
hon.   and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  had  had  the  same  advantage  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  only  single 
failure  of  justice  during  those  tricds, 
which  extended  over  three  weeks,  was  the 
case  to  which  I  have  referred — namely 
the  case  in  which  the  elder  Walker  was 
placed  on  his  trial  for  murder,  and  in 
which  the  jury  refused  to  convict  him  of 
anything  but  manslaughter.     Although 
it  has  been  charged  against  the  (Govern- 
ment that  the  Walkers  were  tried  at 
Belfast,  I  can  assure  hon.  Members  that 
the  honest  desire  was  that  they  should 
not  be  tried  there.    But  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  it.    I  myself  had  a  strong 
objection  to  that  course  being  taken  in 
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consequence  of'  the  excitement  under 
which  the  people  of  Belfast  were  labour- 
ing at  the  time.  In  face  of  the  fact 
that  on  former  occasions  Belfast  rioters 
were  tried  before  Belfast  juries,  and  that 
the  j  uries  did  their  duty,  and  that  we  could 
not  make  out  a  case  under  the  existing 
law  to  induce  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  change  the  yenue,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Crown  to  remove  the  case  else- 
where. I  admit,  however,  that  if  we 
had  had  in  force  an  Act  of  Parliament 
such  as  we  now  ask  the  House  to  pass, 
the  case  would  have  been  tried  with  a 
different  venue.  The  charge  is  that  the 
conduct  of  this  prosecution  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  under  the  Liberal  Government 
by  delay,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  present  Government. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  prisoners  had  been  re- 
turned for  trial  at  Belfast  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Law 
Officers  to  have  had  the  case  tried  at  Bel- 
fast at  the  time  the  riots  were  going  on ; 
and  the  Law  Officers  who  represented 
the  Government  of  that  day  did  go  down 
to  Belfast  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
these  and  certain  other  cases — other 
cases  connected  with  the  riots  which 
had  previously  been  returned  for  trial. 
But  what  did  they  do?  They  applied 
to  the  Court  that  each  of  the  cases  i»iould 
stand  over  to  the  Spring  Assizes  upon 
the  ground  that  the  excitement  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  fair  trial. 
[Mr.  Chance:  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  made  the  order,  then.]  But 
something  more  with  reference  to  that — 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  although 
they  applied  that  the  case  should  stand 
over  to  the  Spring  Assizes,  did  certainly 
not  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  when  that 
excitement  had  cooled  down  the  case 
could  not  be  properly  tried  at  Belfast. 
In  one  of  the  most  serious  cases  they 
gave  an  undertaking  that  the  man 
should  be  tried  in  the  County  of  Down. 
It  is  right  for  me  to  say  that,  according 
to  my  recollection,  justice  was  done  in 
this  case  by  a  County  Down  Magistrate 
at  the  Spring  Assizes.  [^Interruptions,^  ^ 
always  make  it  a  rule,  while  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen are  speaking,  to  abstain  from 
interrupting  tnem,  knowing  that  I  have 
the  right  to  reply  to  their  statements 
afterwards.  It  is  very  difficult  while 
interruptions  take  place  for  anyone  but 
the  speaker  himself  to  hear  what  he  is 


saying,  and  the  effect  of  the  interrup- 
tions which   have   unfortunately    been 
made  may  be  that  the  reply  I  have  made 
on  the  charges  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  not  been  so  clear  to  the  minds  of 
some  as  I  desire  that  it  should  be.    I 
have  now  gone  through  the    case    of 
the    hon.    and    learned    Member    for 
North  Longford    (Mr.  T.  M.   Healy). 
Speaking  in  the  hearing  of  the   Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,    with    whom   it 
will  rest,  I  say  that  if  such  a  state  of 
things  as  existed   in  the  past  existed 
in    Belfast   after  the   passing  of   this 
Act,  the  Government  of  the  day  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  applying  the  Act 
in  Belfast  in    the  same  way  as  they 
would  in  Kerry.     During  the  18  months 
that  I  have  been  responsible  for  criminal 
prosecutions  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  I  have  not  shown  the  slightest 
difference  as   between  one  party  and 
another.     With  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  Bench  of  Magistrates  in  Fermanagh, 
I  did  in  that  case  all  that  it  was  possible 
for  me  to  do.     In  the  case  of  the  man 
whom  they  would  not  return  for  trial,  I 
took  steps  to  have  the  case  investigated  a 
second  time,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
result  was  the  same ;    but   my  power 
ended  there.     The  same  thing  occurred 
more  than  once  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  I  took  the  same  course  ;  but  again 
with  the  same  result.    If  we  had  had 
this  Bill  in  force  we  should  have  got  the 
persons  charged  summarily  dealt  with. 
But  whether  itbe  in  Fermanagh  or  Kerry, 
I  pledge  myself  that  I  will  not  make  any 
difference  between  one  party  and  another 
as  long  as  I  have  this  Act  to  administer. 
Me.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.)  : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  informed 
ns  that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  will 
make  no  difference  between  parties.  On 
Friday  last  he  stated,  and  even  boasted, 
that  this  Act    would    be  retrospective. 
The  Government  will  have  the  fullest 
power  of  investigation  under  this  dause, 
and  they  have  already  stated  that  they 
are  looking  out  for  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  Belfast  riots.  I  ask  whether,  with 
regard  to  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
district  and  which  are  undetected,  the 
Government  really  intend  to  break  up 
the  Orange  Organization  and  put  it  down. 
That  is  the  subject  and  purport  of  my  in- 
quiry.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  how- 
ever,  has  confined   himself  to  dealing 
with  general  matters,  on  which,  of  course, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  reply.   But  let 
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me  say  that  the  action  of  the  Tyrone 
juries  as  reported  in  the  public  Press, 
and  described  by  Justice  Lawson,  has 
been  of  the  most  disgraceful  character. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knows  very 
well  in  the  case  of  the  Donellys,  who 
acted  in  defence  of  their  own  houses, 
that  Justice  Lawson  charged  for  acquittal, 
that  the  jury  refused  to  agree  and  the 
man  was  tried  again;  whereas,  if  the 

i'ury  had  done  their  duty,  the  men  would 
Lave  been  acquitted.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  could  have  taken  no 
other  course  than  that  which  he  took  in 
Walker's  case.  But,  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  only  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  to  get  them  to  do  all 
he  wants.  Am  I  to  be  told  that  the  most 

servile  and  corrupt  Court  in  Ireland 

[  Cries  of  "  Order !  "  *«  Withdraw  !  "] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knows  that  he  must 
not  speak  in  that  way  of  Courts  of 
Justice.  [(7riM(>/** Withdraw!"] 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  shall  of  course 
withdraw  it  in  this  House.  When  I 
leave  the  House  I  shall  speak  in  the  same 
way.  I  say  that  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Ireland  has  never  refused 
any  application  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
If  the  Crown  makes  a  motion  it  is  al- 
ways granted. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  I  think  I  can  say 
that  my  recollection  is  that  out  of  five  or 
six  applications  on  behalf  of  the  Crown 
the  motion  was  refused  in  every  case  but 
one  or  two. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tell  us  when  those  appli- 
cations were  made  ? 

Mr.  HOLMES :  Twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  admit  that  it 
was  so  at  that  time.  I  am  referring  to 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give  a  single 
instance  where  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  has  refused  the  motion  of  the 
Crown.  The  only  case  that  I  remember 
was  in  the  case  of  the  ''  Crown  r.  Boyd.7' 
That  is  the  only  instance  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  give.  I  assert  that 
there  was  a  distinct  connivance  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
cause  disorder  at  Belfast,  and  I  will  give 
as  an  instance  the  case  of  the  Orange- 
man tried  for  the  Monaghan  murder, 
who  was  caught  almost  redhanded  in 
the  act ;  who  fired  the  shot,  and  who, 
because  his  mother  got  up  and  swore 
that  he  fired  the  revofyer  before  he  left 
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I  the  house,  was  acquitted.  In  Belfast 
you  have  no  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  change  of  venue.  You  have 
there  your  juries  ready  to  hand,  and, 
therefore,  Orangemen  escape  and  Ca- 
tholics are  always  convicted.  We  know 
that  has  always  happened.  We  ask  the 
Government,  with  the  Beport  in  the 
Blue  Book  staring  them  in  the  face, 
whether  they  intend  to  put  down  the 
Orange  disorder  in  the  North  as  they 
have  stated  they  will  do  in  the  case  of 
agrarian  disorder  in  the  South.  That  is 
the  object  of  this  debate,  and  I  take  it 
we  are  entitled  to  an  answer  on  that 
point.  The  Government  have  refused 
pratically  to  give  any  information  as  to 
the  districts  to  which  this  clause  will  be 
applied.  I  am,  however,  willing  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  to  postpone  to  a 
later  day  the  exertion  of  pressure  on 
that  point. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETAE Y  for  IltB- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  hope  we  may  now  consider  that 
this  episode,  which,  however  important 
it  may  be,  is  hardly  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee — especially  as 
the  hon.  Member  has  acceptea  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian — ^has  termi- 
nated. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
who  moved  this  Amendment  having  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite — ^that  the  debate 
should  be  raised  on  a  later  stage  of  the 
Bill,  I  presume  that,  in  doing  so,  he 
speaks  for  those  Gentlemen  who  are 
sitting  near  him.  I  do  not  intend  to 
reply  to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
as  I  should  certainly  have  done  had  I 
followed  him  in  debate,  except  in  a  very 
few  words.  There  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no 
power,  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
beyond  the  words  which  are  laid  down 
within  its  four  comers.  The  reason  why 
I  used  the  word ''  disorder  "  was  because 
it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  that  which 
would  best  convey  my  meaning  to  the 
House.  There  are  many  Members  who 
talk  as  if  Boycotting  and  intimidation 
were  not  crimes.  To  say  to  them  that 
the  Bill  only  dealt  with  crime  would, 
therefore,  have  been  misleading.    No 

I  one  can  maintain  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute disorder;    and  Has  is  why  I 
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added  tbat  word  to  my  description  of 
the  objects  of  the  measure. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  So  far  as 
Members  on  these  Benches  are  concerned 
the  Amendment  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  discussion  which  has  arisen,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill). 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  MAUEIOE  HEALY  (Cork): 
The  Oovemment  ask  for  this  power  with 
reference  to  crime  in  Ireland  because 
they  allege  that  eyidence  with  regard  to 
the  Commission  of  crime  is,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  withheld.  Now,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  before  you  give  power 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  institute  the 
inquiry  provided  for  by  the  section,  he 
should  be  satisfied,  in  the  words  of  the 
Amendment  I  am  about  to  move,  that, 
"Owing  to  intimidation,  or  other  im- 
proper cause,  evidence  in  connection  with 
such  offence  had  been  withheld."  We 
say  that  before  this  power  is  given, 
granting  the  inquiry  to  be  necessary,  we 
should  have  some  guarantee  that  the 
machinery  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  shall  not  be  abused  to  the  harm 
of  individuals.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
put  into  words  which  the  Government 
think  clearly  embody  their  meaning,  and, 
therefore,  if  they  have  no  wish  to  cause 
harm  to  individuals,  but  only  to  reach 
cases  where  evidence  is  withheld  through 
intimidation,  they  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  insertion  of  these  words.  All  we 
ask  is  that  in  the  clause  it  shall  be  pro- 
vided that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
not  have  power  to  set  the  provision  in 
motion  unless  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  proof  exists  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  institute  the  inquiry.  The  clause 
is  not  limited  to  any  class  of  crimes,  it 
includes  all ;  but  we  know  that  a  multi- 
tude of  the  cases  of  ordinary  crimes 
arise  as  distinct  from  agrarian  crime. 
No  one  contends,  in  those  cases,  that 
there  is  any  indisposition  to  come  for- 
ward and  give  evidence,  and  no  one  has 
implied  that  it  exists ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  not  be  able  to 
order  inquiry  unless  he  has  proof  that 
it  ought  to  be  held  for  the  reason 
assigned.   For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the 


Government  will  accept  the  very  reason- 
able Amendment  which  I  now  beg  to 
move. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  8,  after  "district,"  insert 
"  and  that,  owing  to  intimidation,  or  other  im- 
proper cause,  evidence  in  connection  with  audi 
offence  has  been  withheld." — {Mr.  M,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,"  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHABD  Wbbsteb)  (Islo  of  Wight): 
I  can,  in  a  few  words,  state  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  accept  this  Amendment.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  remem- 
bers that  on  Friday  night  we  agreed  to 
insert  words  providing  that  a  sworn  in- 
formation shall  be  made  before  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  takes  action 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  wishes  us  to  say  now 
that  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  act 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that,  owing  to 
intimidation  or  other  improper  cause, 
information  has  been  withheld.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  however  impos- 
sible it  may  be  to  obtain  evidence,  the 
Attorney  General  would  not  be  able  to 
act  unless  he  had  some  evidence  before 
him.  The  provision  with  regard  to  the 
sworn  information  will  operate  as  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  the  powers 
of  the  clause  being  applied  where  in- 
timidation does  not  exist.  We  certainly 
cannot,  for  these  reasons,  assent  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork. 

Mr.  MAURICE  ! HEALY:  All  my 
Amendment  asks  is  that  the  information 
contain  a  sworn  statement  that  evidence 
has  been  withheld  through  intimidation 
or  other  improper  cause.  It  would  not 
be  exceedingly  unreasonable  that  before 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  could 
institute  an  inquiry  under  the  section 
he  should  hold  a  preliminary  inquiry. 
What  my  Amendment  provides  is  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  satisfied, 
not  merely  that  the  offence  has  been 
committed,  but  that  a  state  of  things  has 
arisen  such  as  the  Government  admit  to 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  powers  contained  in 
this  clause— that  the  information  which 
sets  the  Attorney  General  in  motion 
shall  not  merely  contain  a  verification  of 
the  fact  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, but  shall  also  contain  an  allega- 
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tloQ  made  on  the  sworn  testimony  of 
some  person  on  whom  he  can  rely  as  to 
the  state  of  things  in  the  district—  that 
owing  to  intimidation  evidence  cannot  be 
obtained. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  after  "district,"  insert 
<*  and  that,  owing  to  intimidation  or  other  im- 
proper cause,  evidence  in  connection  with  such 
oflfenoe    has    heen  withheld." -(Jfr.    Mauries 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RioHABD  Websteb)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
It  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  accept  the  Amendment, 
seeing  that  it  has  already  been  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  is  only  to  take 
action  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
in  oases  where  an  information  has  been 
sworn,  which  will  operate  as  a  sufficient 
safeguard  against  those  provisions  being 
extended  to  places  where  intimidation 
does  not  exist. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  I  do 
not  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  has  done  full  jus- 
tice to  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  Amendment  or  to  the 
Amendment  itself.  The  Government 
do  not  propose,  as  I  understand,  that 
this  is  to  be  a  provision  which  is  to  be 
put  in  operation  in  every  case.  They 
propose  it  as  a  provision  which  they  say 
is  necessary  on  account  of  several  diffi.- 
culties  which  are  specified.  The  diffi- 
culties are  alleged  to  be  in  getting 
evidence  on  account  of  people  being 
intimidated,  and  the  Amendment  pro- 
poses that  instead  of  this  being  a 
clause  which  n^igbt,  if  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  gets  a  sworn  in- 
formation, apply  generally,  it  shall  be 
restricted  to  a  class  of  specified  cases 
in  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  get  evidence.  That,  I  un- 
derstand, is  tne  argument  in  support  of 
the  Amendment;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
endeavoured  to  meet  that  by  saying 
this  is  not  workable  at  all,  and 
is  not  necessary,  because  the  clause 
provides,  by  the  Amendment  to  which 
the  Government  agree,  that  there  shall 
be  sworn  information.  That  is  no 
answer  to  the  objection  made,  and 
which  this  Amendment  puts  forward-- 

Mr,  Maurice  Heaiy 


namely,  that  this  sworn  information 
should  disclose  something  more  than  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  and  that  all 
the  clause  provides  is  that  there  shall  be 
a  sworn  information  to  the  effect  that  au 
offence  has  been  committed  to  which  this 
section  applies.  Now  the  section  ap- 
plies, not  merely  to  offences  punishable 
under  this  Act  specifically,  out  it  ap- 
plies also  to  felonies  and  misdemeanours, 
which  means  all  felonies,  and  all  misde- 
meanours, and  all  offences  under  this 
Act.  If  the  sworn  information,  accord- 
ing to  the  provision  of  the  section,  dis- 
closed the  existence  of  those  special 
grounds  upon  which  this  particular 
clause  is  to  operate,  and  whidi  will  be 

Eut  forward  as  justification,  that  would 
e  another  matter ;  but  it  does  nothing 
of  the  kipd.  The  sworn  information, 
according  to  the  provision  as  it  now 
stands  and  specifies,  need  not  contain 
anything  to  show  that  there  are  any 
exceptional  circumstances  whatever 
within  the  district  proclaimed  which 
prevent  evidence  being  obtained — which 
shows  that  intimidation  or  anything  else 
prevails  to  prevent  evidence  being  forth- 
coming. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  quite  met 
that  contention.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
criticism  he  made  upon  the  wording  of 
the  Amendment  itself ;  it  would  be  better 
if  the  Amendment  ran — "  Owing  to  in- 
timidation or  other  causes  evidence  in 
connection  with  such  offences  is  not 
forthcoming." 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Mr. 
Courtney,  I  want  to  say  a  few  more 
words  upon  this  Amendment.  It  is 
well  the  Committee  should  understand 
exactly  the  view  the  GK)vernment  take. 
This  clause  is  to  apply  to  proclaimed 
districts.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W,  E. 
Gladstone)  has  referred  to-night  to  the 
fact  that  we  may  have  to  discuss  what 
districts  shall  be  proclaimed.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  will  not  proclaim 
any  district  without  cause ;  they  will  not 
proclaim  a  district  unless  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  make  it  right  for  such 
an  inquiry  to  be  held  into  the  terrorism 
under  which  the  people  are  living. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  clause  is 
limited  to  a  proclaimed  district  in  itself 
implies  that  there  is  a  state  of  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  desirable  an 
inquiry  should  be  held.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
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says  that,  ia  addition  to  that,  there 
should  be  something  like  a  statement, 
with  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  that  there 
is  intimidation  or  some  other  improper 
cause  which  prevents  evidence  in  con- 
nection with  particular  offences  being 
forthcoming.  In  our  view,  it  would  not 
be  a  right  precaution  or  safeguard  to 
throw  around  this  remedial  measure 
which  we  think  most  desirable.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  now  into  cases  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  held,  and  held 
with  advantage  to  the  public  in  the  past ; 
but  we  certainly  do  think  that,  once  a 
district  is  proclaimed,  once  the  respon- 
sible Gbvernment  has  said  the  condition 
of  a  district  is  such  that  it  ought  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  that  this  section  ought 
to  apply,  the  discretion  should  be  left  to 
the  Executive,  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  subject  only  to  this  precau- 
tion— that  he  shall,  before  putting  the 
section  into  operation,  be  satisfied,  on 
sworn  information,  that  an  offence^  has 
been  committed.  The  Government  can- 
not agree  to  the  Amendment,  nor  can 
we  agree  to  the  substance  of  it,  because 
we  consider  it  would  unduly  limit  the 
power  of  the  Executive  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  proclaiming  the  district. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  we  cannot 
admit  the  validity  of  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster).  The  case  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman^has  made  against 
the  Amendment  is  simply  this.  No  dis- 
trict will  be  proclaimed  until  the  Execu- 
tive Government  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  state  of  general  terrorism 
exists  in  the  district.  Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  maintained 
that  if  terrorism  does  exist  in  a  district, 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  Executive  power 
should  abandon  the  ordinary  law  and 
resort  to  extreme  powers  such  as  those 
contained  in  this  Bill.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain lameness  in  that  argument,  because 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  have  us  believe  that,  because 
there  is  general  intimidation  in  a  dis- 
trict, there  is  general  sympathy  with 
every  form  of  crime  in  the  district. 
Greatly  as  Conservative  Members  of  this 
House  have  maligpaed  Ireland,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  them  will  say  that 
every  description  of  crime  is  considered 
lightly  in  Ireland.  I  think  that  the 
real  reason  why  the  Government  should, 
in  the  pursuance  of  their  present  policy, 


decline  to  accept  this  Amendment  is  a 
very  simple  one  indeed.  They  desire  to 
use  'this  weapon,  not  as  a  weapon  to 
obtain  evidence  in  cases  where  it  has 
been  withheld,  or  where  it  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  but  as  a  weapon  to  perse- 
cute people  in  Ireland  at  the  bidding  of 
any  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  any  landlord  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Club.  Although 
they  could  find  plenty  of  land  agents, 
and  others  who  would  be  willing  to 
swear  anything,  they  decline  to  put  the 
tender  consciences  of  these  individuals  to 
the  test  of  showing  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence.  The 
Government  desire,  on  the  mere  allega- 
tion that  a  crime  has  been  committed  in 
a  district,  to  put  this  section  into  force. 
Under  this  section  as  it  stands,  it 
will  be  perfectly  competent  for  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  on  re- 
ceiving sworn  information  that  an  offence 
has  been  committed,  to  order  an  in- 
quiry, to  drag  up  men  even  from  out- 
side the  district,  and,  if  they  refuse  to 
answer  any  question  put  to  them,  run 
them  into  gaol.  I  think  this  Amend- 
ment is  extremely  reasonable.  The 
foundation  of  this  section  is  that  evi- 
dence is  not  forthcoming.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Goi^mment ;  but  when  they  are 
asked  to  embody  their  good  intentions 
in  the  Bill  they  refuse.  I  am  forced  to 
the  opinion  that  they  intend  to  use  this 
section  at  the  bidding  of  any  landlord 
in  any  district  to  torture,  imprison,  and 
ruin  the  people. 

Mb.  O'DOHEETY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
I  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard 
Webster)  is  a  little  astray  in  thinking 
that  this  clause  is  applied  to  witnesses 
in  proclaimed  districts  only.  That  is 
not  so.  A  witness  may  be  summoned 
from  outside  a  proclaimed  district,  if 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  adjoins 
any  county,  part  of  which  is  proclaimed. 
A  little  area  may  be  proclaimed,  and 
three  or  four  counties  may  abut  upon  it. 
This  is  a  witness's  section,  putting 
witnesses  to  very  serious  inconvenience, 
and  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  to  real 
torture.  It  is  their  case  which  is  to  be 
considered,  and  not  the  case  of  criminals. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  really  does  mean  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  section  to  witnesses  in  a 
proclaimed  district,  it  will  be  absolutely 
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necessary  that  the  section  should  undergo 
some  alteration.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment think  that  they  cannot  get  men  to 
give  a  formal  opinion,  that  evidence  is 
not  forthcoming  on  account  of  the 
intimidation  which  prevails,  they  are 
grievously  mistaken  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  men  they  have  supporting  them  in 
Ireland.  They  will  have  no  such 
difficulty.  But  if  this  Amendment  is 
accepted,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  some 
one  amongst  the  Government's  sup- 
porters being  honest  enough  not  to  swear 
up  to  the  mark.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  what  the  effect  in  many  cases  of 
similar  provisions  to  this  is,  and  I  do 
say  that  unless  some  precaution  of  this 
sort  is  taken,  the  same  thing  which 
occurred  to  my  knowledge  under  the 
Crimes  Act  will  occur  again.  If  the 
Government  do  not  accept  some  Amend- 
ment, confining  in  some  way  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section,  imdoubtedly  it  will 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  very  considerable 
oppression.  1  did  not  rise  to  detain  the 
Committee  at  any  length ;  but  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  a 
witness's  clause,  that  it  is  the  case  of 
witnesses  that  is  to  be  considered,  and 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  England  is  quite  mistaken 
if  he  thinks  witnesses  are  protected  by 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  venture  to  think  that,  so  far,  the 
Government  have  not  appreciated  the 
immense  importance  of  this  Amendment. 
We  have  already  seen,  from  the  dis- 
cussion, that  the  clause  has  been  drafted 
in  great  haste  and  with  a  very  great 
want  of  care.  It  is  rather  curious  that, 
in  an  important  Bill  of  this  kind,  such 
blunders  should  have  been  committed  in 
the  first  few  lines,  occasioning,  as  they 
do,  greater  discussion  in  the  Committee. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Hichard  Webster)  has  already 
admitted  the  faultiness  of  the  clause  by 
accepting  the  Amendment  as  to  sworn 
information.  The  Amendment  now 
proposed  does  not  carry  the  safeguard 
very  much  further,  but  its  adoption  will 
make  people  feel  safer.  The  object  of 
having  a  sworn  information  was  to  pre- 
vent an  abuse  of  this  very  extraordi- 
nary provision,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
any  Criminal  Law  which  ought  to  be 
surrounded  with  greater  safeguards 
than  this.    This  clause  simply  amounts 

JOr.  O'Doherty 


to  the  introduction  into  the  Irish 
Criminal  Law  of  the  Inquisition.  It  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  introduced 
permanently  into  that  law.  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  would  say,  if  it  were 
to  be  proposed  to  introduce  permanently 
such  an  Inquisition  into  the  Criminal 
Law  of  this  country.  What  is  it  that  is 
demanded  ?  It  is  proposed,  and  I  think 
most  reasonably  proposed,  that  not  only 
should  there  be  a  sworn  information,  but 
that  there  should  be  some  inquiry  made 
beforehand — before  the  sworn  informa- 
tion is  laid — that  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence.  We  have  not  had  any 
information  from  the  Government  as  to 
the  cases  in  which  similar  power,  under 
the  Act  of  1882,  was  put  into  execution. 
The  great  danger  of  a  clause  of  this 
kind  is  that  it  may  be   used  for  pur- 

?oses  other  than  the  detection  of  crime, 
can  well  imagine  some  unscrupulous 
official — however  guarded  you  are,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  have  such  people  about 
you — using  this  power  with  the  greatest 
cruelty.  Now,  what  were  the  cases  in 
which  inquiries  took  place  under  the 
Act  of  1882?  We  have  been  told  that 
inquiries  took  place  in  119  oases.  I 
asked  in  how  many  cases  the  inquiries 
were  held  after  examination  ?  That  is  a 
most  pertinent  inquirv  from  the  very 
point  of  view  of  this  Amendment.  We 
are  entirely  left  in  the  dark  on  that 
subject.  I  think  that  if  an  answer  had 
been  given,  we  should  have  found  that 
out  of  these  119  cases,  probably  half  of 
them  never  ought  to  have  been  investi- 
gated. I  suppose  the  discussion  of  this 
Amendment  will  take  up  some  time,  and 
that  presently  the  Government  will  say 
we  are  obstructing  the  Committee.  But 
I  cannot  understand  any  more  impor- 
tant Amendment  being  proposed  than 
this,  and  I  cannot  understand  any  Go- 
vernment who  have  really  at  heart  the 
introduction  of  a  measure  which  shall 
be  an  improvement  to  the  Criminal  Law 
not  desiring  that  a  provision  of  this 
kind  shall  be  as  little  harsh  and  as  little 
distasteful  as  possible.  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  insist  upon 
this  Amendment. 

Sib  WniLIAMHARCOURT  (Derby) : 
I  really  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  the  Government 
might  very  well  have  met  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  from  this  side  of 
the  House.    I  cannot  think  that  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Biohard  "Webster)  has  fully  answered 
the  points  raised  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  (Sir 
Charles  BassellV    First  of  all,  the  hon. 
and    learned    Attorney    General    says 
that  if  a  district  is  proclaimed,  it  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  power 
should  come  into  operation.     In  answer 
to  that,  you  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  there  may 
be  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  evidence  which  might  lead 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  district.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney    General    for    Ireland    (Mr. 
Holmes)  has  already,  this  afternoon,  told 
ns  that  with  reference  to  the  Kerry  Moon- 
lighters he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
obtaining  evidence  and  convictions.  The 
men  were  tried  at  Cork.    Well,  but  you 
might  have  proclaimed  both  Kerry  and 
Cork,  and  yet  you  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of 
the  men.  There  is  another  thing  the  hon. 
and    learned     Attorney     General    (Sir 
Bichard  Webster)  has  not  remarked. 
He  spoke  as  if  this  clause  only  operates 
in  the  proclaimed  district.    That  is  not 
80.      The    moment   you    have    got    a 
district    proclaimed,    and    the    o£fence 
sworn  to  upon  information,   you  may 
force  every  man  in  Ireland  to  attend  to 
give  evidence — under  this  clause  upon 
Sie  mere  suggestion  that  a  man  belong- 
ing to  Antrim,  Tyrone,  Dublin,  or  else- 
where,   knows   something  about  what 
has  happened  in  Kerry,  you  may  sub- 
ject him  to  this  exceptional  form  of  ex- 
amination.   The  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  has  made  no  observation 
in  answer  to  that  point ;  therefore,  it  is 
quite  plain  that  the  operation  of  this 
clause  is  a  far  wider  one  than  that  of 
the  mere  proclaimed  district.    In  point 
of  fact,  every  man  in  Ireland  is  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  clause.    It 
18  quite  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  small 
question,   but  a   very  large    question. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  meeting 
hon.  Members  in  this  matter?    I   am 
quite  certain  that  if  this  clause  referred 
to  England,  we  should  not  feel  the  diffi- 
culty about  it  we  do  now.    We  know 
very  well  that  in  England  this  clause 
would  not  be  put  into  operation  unless 
there  were  some  very  strong  reasons  for 
it,  and  that  there  would  be  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  clause.    We 
know  that,  justly  or  unjustly,  that  feel- 


i^gy  generally  speaking,  would  not  exist 
in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland;  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  reasonable  demands.  Let  me  ask 
what  is  demanded?  You  are  asked, 
first  of  all,  that  a  sworn  information 
should  be  made  as  to  the  crime.  The 
Government  admit  that — a  very  proper 
admission.  Well,  what  objection  can 
you  have,  having  that  sworn  informa- 
tion, that  it  should  be  sworn  that  you 
cannot  get  evidence ?  You haveplenty 
of  people  at  your  command.  Having 
admitted  there  should  be  sworn  infor- 
mation as  to  crime,  why  should  you 
object  to  having  sworn  information  that 
a  state  of  things  exists  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  get  evidence  without  re- 
sorting to  this  section  ?  You  cannot,  it 
seems  to  me,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
Amendment  impede  seriously  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  give  an  appearance,  at 
all  events,  which  will  satisfy  people  that 
this  clause,  stringent  as  it  is,  will  not  be 
applied  unless  there  is  particular  reason 
for  its  application.  The  present  pro- 
posal seems  to  be  so  reasonable  that  I 
cannot  understand  the  objection  of  the 
Government  to  accept  it. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Mr. 
Courtney,  it  certainly  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  moderate  language  when  one  has  to 
deal  with  the  class  of  observations  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  favours 
the  House  with  when  criticizing   the 

Proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
meeting  fair  criticism  in  the  House,  and 
I  am  perfectly  willing,  if  I  am  wrong, 
to  admit  I  am  wrong,  or  if  I  feel  I  have 
I  put  forward  something  I  cannot  sup- 
port, to  say  so  at  once.  I  have  been 
very  much  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  wno  has  for  years  been 
known,  not  only  to  this  House,  but  to 
England  and  the  world,  as  a  great 
jurist,  who  has  been  a  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  who  for  many  years  practised 
the  science  of  the  law,  should  put  such 
arguments  before  us  as  he  has  done 
during  the  course  of  these  debates.  I  do 
not  want  to  refer  to  matters  that  have 
gone  before,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  although  I  may  have  to  do  so 
on  some  future  stage  of  the  debate ;  but 
we  heard  a  great  many  arguments  on 
Fridav  last  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man m  reference  to  ihe  distinction  be- 
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tween  the  word  "  offence  "  and  the  word 
**  crime,"  which  were  answered  conclu- 
sively by  his  own  Bill  of  18S2  and  by 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  1882. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  :  Will 
you  read  that  ? 

SiE  RIOHABD  WEBSTER  :  I  will 
with  the  very  greatest  pleasure.  I  will 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  told  us  the  other  night 
there  was  a  broad  distinction  between 
"offence"  and  **crime" — that  "offence" 
was  a  mild  offence. 

Ths  CHAIRMAN :  The  discussion  is 
now  travelling  very  wide  of  the  Amend- 
ment.   

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,  that  I  somewhat  irregularly 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  must  go  into  the  ques- 
tion on  another  occasion.  I  will  now 
deal  with  what  he  has  said  to-night  on 
this  particular  Amendment.  He  has 
suggested  that,  in  respect  to  this  clause, 
there  should  be  some  such  precaution  set 
round  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
as  that  there  should  be  a  sworn  state- 
ment that,  owing  to  intimidation,  or  some 
other  cause,  evidence  is  not  forthcoming. 
I  wonder  whether  he  remembers  the 
section  of  his  own  Bill  ?  Was  there,  in 
the  Bill  of  1882,  any  precaution  of  this 
kind  ?  I  Sir  William  Hakcourt  :  No.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  "no." 
Why  did  he  not  say  so  when  he  was 
addressing  the  Committee?  Why  did 
he  not  tell  the  Committee  what  was  the 
distinction  between  1882  and  the  present 
time  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  I  will 
tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
The  distinction  between  1882  and  the 
present  time  is  the  difference  between 
the  condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time  and 
now.     [  Cheers.'] 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  Sir,  it 
is  most  extraordinary  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  think  that  can  pass 
muster  in  this  House.  I  am  not  dealing 
with  the  applause  which  comes  from  be- 
low the  Gangway.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's point  is  that,  although  in  a 
particular  proclaimed  district  you  can- 
not get  evidence,  in  some  other  parts  of 
Ireland  you  can  get  evidence  with  per- 
fect ease,  and  that,  therefore,  you  ought 
to  put  some  safeguard  round  the  person 
who  has  to  p^t  the  Act  in  force.  Our 
clause  is  certainly  justified  by  the  16th 
section  of  the  Bill  of  1882.    By  that 
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section  there  was  exactly  similar  power 
given  to  the  Resident  Magistrates  of 
Ireland.  Although  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  swallowing 
his  own  words  as  often  as  he  likes,  I 
think  that  when  he  attacks  this  Bill  and 
those  who  have  framed  this  Bill,  and 
when  he  insists  upon  precautions  being 
inserted  in  this  clause,  he  should,  at 
least,  tell  us  why  precautions  are  re- 
quired now  and  why  they  were  not  re- 
quired in  1882.  That  is  not  all.  Has 
England  ever  been  proclaimed?  Has 
it  ever  been  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
Crimes  BUI  for  England  ?  Yet,  what 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  in  the 
Explosives  Bill  of  1883— a  year  later? 
I  do  not  suppose  he  remembers  it — at 
any  rate,  it  is  very  convenient  to  be  able 
to  forget  all  your  own  legislation,  all 
your  own  speeches,  all  your  own  argu- 
ments, when  what  you  wish  to  do  is  to 
make  a  Party  opposition.  I  have 
noticed  as  a  most  curious  thing  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  quotes  everybody 
except  himself,  and  yet  there  is  no- 
body who  has  made  more  powerful 
speeches  on  these  and  kindred  subjects 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  am 
not  going  to  read  the  section,  but  I  re- 
mind the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I 
inform  the  House,  that  in  the  Explosives 
Act  of  1 883  there  was  a  section  of  a  much 
more  stringent  character  than  that  under 
discussion,  for  it  said  that  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  without  affi- 
davit, without  any  person  being  charged, 
without  a  search  warrant  being  obtained, 
or  anything  else,  an  inq uiry  of  this  kind 
may  be  set  on  foot.  Neither  the  Bill  of 
1882  nor  the  Act  of  1883  made  pro- 
vision for  sworn  information  at  all. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  Act  of  1882 
does. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I  am 
obliged  for  the  correction.     The  Act  of 

1882  does,  but  the  Explosives  Act   of 

1 883  does  not.  Of  course  I  cannot  hope 
to  convince  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  who  are  of  the  character 
of  mind  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby ;  but,  at  any  rate,  when  we  are  look- 
ing at  this  clause,  and  to  the  proviso  that 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  enact,  I  think 
we  may  fairly  appeal  to  the  House  not 
to  go  back  to  a  second  reading  discussion 
of  this  Bill.  It  is  idle  to  suggest  that 
the  difference  between  this  clause  and 
the  Act  of  1882  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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condition  of  Ireland  now  and  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  then.  Once  given  that 
the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1882  was 
proved,  then  Olanse  1 6  of  that  Act  be- 
comes a  proper  clause — once  given  that 
the  Preamble  of  this  Bill  is  proved,  then 
this  clause  that  we  are  discussing  is 
proved.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  willing 
as  I  am,  and  willing  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  to  consider  fairly  sug- 
gestions for  carrying  out  the  Preamble 
of  this  Bill,  we  do  object  to  Amendments 
being  made,  supported  by  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  which  are  totally  at 
variance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bill, 
and  at  variance  with  the  principles  which 
he  has  accepted  in  measures  of  his 
own.  I  must  say  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  wish  to  facilitate  the  debate 
when  he  makes  speeches  like  that  which 
we  heard  from  him  just  now. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  We  are 
only  at  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  a 
long  discussion  in  Committee ;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard 
Webster)  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  very 
amiable  man,  should  lose  his  temper, 
as  it  will  prevent  the  Bill  being  dis- 
cussed in  a  fair  and  judicial  spirit.  I 
must  say  that  my  right  hon.  Priend  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  spoke  in  a  very  calm  manner,  and 
without  making  any  attack  or  any  offen- 
sive observations  upon  anyone.  He  gave 
his  reasons,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  solid  reasons,  in  support  of  this 
Amendment  in  a  very  temperate  way, 
and  his  reasons  were  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  If  they  are  answered, 
they  should  be  answered  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  delivered.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  in 
answering  the  arguments  of  my  right 
hon.  Priend — if  answer  it  can  be  called, 
because  his  style  of  meeting  the  case  is 
worn  threadbare — ^has  referred  to  the 
Act  of  1882.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
dividually concerned,  I  disapproved  of 
the  Act  of  1882,  and  I  voted  against  it, 
and  spoke  against  it,  just  as  I  am  voting 
and  speaking  i^ainst  this  Bill ;  but  my 
right  hon.  Friend  near  me  was  well 
founded  in  calling  attention  to  the  differ- 
ent state  of  thinffs  that  existed  in  Ireland 
then,  though  I  do  not  think  his  observa- 
tions justified  the  measure  passed  in  that 
year.  But  to  meet  this  argument  my  hon. 
and  learned  Priend  the  Attorney  General 
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says,  that  once  it  is  granted  upon  the 
second  reading  that  the  principle  of  a  Bill 
is  proved,  then  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Bill  follows  the  proof  of 
that  Preamble.  He  says  this  is  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1882 — so  he  says 
that  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  now  under 
discussion  is  proved,  the  proving  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  also  follows.  But 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  fails  to  see 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
cases.  There  was  a  Preamble  to  the 
Act  of  1882,  and  it  was — 

''That  whereas  by  reason  of  the  action  of 
secret  societies  and  combinations  for  illegal 
purposes  in  Ireland,  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  has  become  insafiUcient  for  the  re- 
pression and  prevention  of  crime,  and  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  make  farther  provision,  &c." 

Well,  I  turn  to  the  Bill  which  my  hon» 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
regards,  I  presume,  with  something  like 
parental  fondness.  What  is  its  Pre- 
amble ?  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  It 
is  not  to  be  found  ;  there  is  no  Preamble 
at  all.    This  is  the  tiUe  of  the  Bill— 

'*  A  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  for  other  puiposes  relating  thereto  ;" 

and  straightway  it  goes  on  to  the  enact- 
ing part.  There  is  no  Preamble  what- 
ever. I  would  call  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General's  attention  to  another 
distinction  between  the  Act  of  1882  and 
the  Bill  under  discussion.  In  the  first 
place  the  Act  of  1882  was  not  proposed 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  permanent 
general  Criminal  Law  of  the  country. 
It  was  avowed  as  a  temporary  measure, 
as  legislation  to  meet  a  temporary  con- 
dition of  things.  That  Bill  was  put  for- 
ward to  meet  an  exceptional  case,  but 
the  present  Bill  of  the  Government  is 
part  of  what  is  to  be  their  permanent 
policy  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  It  is  not  put  forward  as 
necessary  to  meet  a  sudden  emerffenoy, 
to  grapple  with  some  ezoeptioniu  out- 
break of  crime.  The  measure  is  not 
resorted  to  as  a  '*  hateful  expedient," 
because  it  could  not  be  avoided 
in  the  nature  of  things;  but  it  is 
to  be  regarded  for  the  future  as  part 
of  the  Tory  policy  for  the  government  of 
Ireland.  There  is  another  point  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer. 
Clause  16  of  the  Act  of  1882  expressly 
excluded  from  its  operation  a  subject 
which  this  Bill  relates  to,  and  which  will 
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be  found,  as  we  contend,  liable  to  great 
abuse.  Under  the  16th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1882,  all  matters  relating  to 
illegal  assemblies  were  excluded. 

SiE  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  No, 
no! 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  Section 
1 6  provided  that  where  a  sworn  informa- 
tion had  been  made  that  an  ofifence  had 
been  committed,  any  magistrate  could 
summon  a  person  to  appear  before  him, 
though  no  one  was  charged  with  the 
offence.  If  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
will  look  at  the  1st  sub-section  of  that 
Section  16,  in  the  Act  of  1882,  he  will 
find  that  an  offence  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section  means — 

**  Any  felony  or  miademeanour,  and  also  any 
offence  against  this  Act,  with  the  exception  of 
the  offences  specified  in  Sections  10  and  11." 

Now,  the  offence  specified  in  Section  10 
is  the  case  of  illefi;al  meetings;  while 
Section  1 1  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
arrest  of  persons  found  out  at  night 
under  suspicious  circumstances. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  Section 
10  deals  with  meetings  prohibited  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  as  being  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  and  safety.  Section  8, 
Sub-section  1,  makes  it  an  offence  to  take 
part  in  any  riot  or  unlawful  assembly. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  did  not 
say  that  riot  was  not  within  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  You  said 
unlawful  assembly  was  excluded. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  gave 
references  to  Sections  10  and  11 ;  but 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  illegal 
meetings.  I  thought  I  had  said  so,  and 
I  think  I  did.  So  much  for  the  answer, 
or  rather  the  attempted  answer,  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  to  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me. 
I  do  not  think  the  attempt  was  at  all  a 
successful  one.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
says  that  it  would  be  possible  under  this 
section,  unless  some  safeguard  is  intro- 
duced such  as  is  contemplated  in  this 
Amendment,  to  summon  persons  from 
any  part  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  evidence  with  reference  to  a  crime 
committed  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
exceptional  power,  which  even  the  Gb- 
vemment  themselves  have  not  sought  to 
justify,  except  by  reference  to  speoiid 
circumstances  which  prevent  evidence 
being  forthcoming  on  the  ground  of  in- 
timidation, ought  to  be  safeguarded  by 
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showing  the  existence  of  these  causes  as 
justification  for  the  provision.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
complains  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill, 
and  seems  to  insinuate,  without  stating 
it,  that  this  Amendment  is  of  an  obstruc- 
tive character ;  I  deny  that  it  is  obstruc- 
tive ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
look  upon  this  Bill  as  mainly  and  essen- 
tially a  bad  Bill,  and  that  I  think  it  will 
work  mischief ;  and,  thinking  that,  I  feel 
I  should  fail  in  what  I  consider  to  be  my 
duty  if  I  did  not,  so  far  as  I  could,  resist 
it  and  where  unsuccessful  in  resistance 
endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  ^ower,  to 
get  safeguards  introduced  into  it. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.) :  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy).  I  do  so 
because  this  clause,  like  the  whole  of 
this  detestable  Bill — which  is  more  de- 
testable to  hon.  Members  for  Ireland 
than  it  can  be  to  anyone  else— provides 
for  what  I  may  call  a  Star  Chamber  ex- 
amination of  the  people  in  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster),  I  may  say  that  he  is 
setting  a  very  bad  example  to  Irishmen 
here  by  falling  into  a  temper  without 
provocation.  If  there  are  men  in  any 
section  or  quarter  of  this  House  who 
ought  to  be  excused  for  getting  into  a 
temper  on  this  Bill,  or  who  have  reason 
on  llieir  side  for  getting  into  a  temper 
over  this  Bill,  it  certainly  should  be,  to 
my  mind,  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  I  would,  therefore, 
advise  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
not  to  give  way  to  that  restiveness  under 
criticism  of  this  Bill,  and  not  to  copy  the 
style  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  when  dealing  with  matters 
affecting  Ireland.  The  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  simply  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  this  inquisition  un- 
less there  is  sworn  information  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
evidence  to  convict.  But  the  Govern- 
ment mean  by  this  secret  inquiry — and 
they  cannot  get  out  of  the  situation  in 
any  other  way — that  there  is  intimida- 
tion abroad  in  the  district  that  prevents 
evidence  of  the  offences  being  given  and 
causes  evidence  to  be  withheld.  All  the 
Amendment  asks  is  that  a  clause  might 
be  inserted,  or  a  line  might  be  inserted. 
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in  tbe  Bill  providing  that  before  men 
are  broaght  into  this  Star  Ohamber  to 
be  examined  on  whatever  matter  tbe 
magistrate  likes — it  sball  be  proved 
before  this  action  is  taken  that  there  is 
intimidation  in  the  district  with  regard 
to  the  crime  upon  which  the  person  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence.  I  do  not 
think  anything  more  reasonable  could 
be  proposed  in  this  House.  The  refusal 
of  tiie  Oovemment  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, to  my  mind,  will  be  interpreted 
by  the  Irish  people  into  a  belief  that  the 
Government  do  not  want  so  much  to  in- 
quire about  crime  in  these  secret  courts 
of  inquiry  in  particular  places  in  Ire- 
land, but  that  they  want  to  have  power 
to  examine  in  secret  men  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  on  whatever  subjects 
they  may  be  interested  in,  or  with 
regard  to  any  matter  which  the  land- 
lords of  the  district  may  be  interested 
in.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely 
than  that,  in  a  district  where  some  sort 
of  offence  has  occurred,  men  in  that 
neighbourhood  for  their  own  purposes 
trying  to  get  evidence  upon  a  certain 
matter,  will  accuse  a  number  of  leading 
politicians  in  the  place  and  have  them 
brought  before  the  secret  court  or  in- 
quisition, and  have  them  questioned  on 
matters  concerning  the  relations  of  land- 
lords and^  tenants.  The  Bill  may  be 
also  used  in  this  way.  The  local  land- 
lords and  the  local  magnates  may  find 
political  agitation  in  their  district  very 
unpleasant,  and  they  in  conjunction  with 
the  Oastle  Authorities  may  wish  to  get 
their  opponents  out  of  the  way. 

The  OHAIEMAN:  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  discoursing  at  large.  He 
must  confine  himself  to  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND:  What  I  was 
endeavouring  to  do  was  to  show  that  if 
the  safeguard  contained  in  the  Amend- 
ment is  not  accepted  it  may  be  possible 
for  the  Government  Authorities  to  have 
men  brought  before  these  secret  courts 
of  inquiry  on  the  pretence  of  their 
having  some  knowled[ge  of  crime  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  in  reality  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  information  on 
subjects  of  quite  a  different  nature — 
information  on  matters  concerning  the 
interests  of  the  landlords.  We  know 
what  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend,  as  I 
take  it,  is  framed  for  the  nurpose  of 
providing  that  no  person  shall  be  called 


before  the  secret  court  of  inquiry  except 
persons  likely  to  give  evidence  in  regard 
to  crime,  and  who  would  not  otherwise 
give  evidence.  Now,  I  do  not  see 
why 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  does  not  appear  to  have  compre- 
hended the  Amendment,  to  which  he  is 
not  speaking.  The  Amendment  requires 
that  **  it  shall  be  stated  that  owing  to 
intimidation  or  other  improper  cause 
evidence  is  not  forthcoming." 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND :  I  should  wish, 
Sir,  to  be  in  Order,  and  what  I  was 
trying  to  argue  when  you  interrupted 
me  was  that  as  the  Amendment  provides 
that  there  shall  be  evidence  to  prove 
that  evidence  cannot  be  got  with  regard 
to  an  offence  in  consequence  of  intimi- 
dation. This  Amendment  is  only  a  safe- 
guard that  the  court  of  inquiry  will  only 
be  called  into  requisition  in  cases  where 
it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the  usual  mode 
of  getting  evidence  has  failed,  or  is  not 
available.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at 
all  unreasonable  that  the  Government, 
before  they  seek  to  get  evidence  in  this 
demoralizing  way,  in  this  unconstitu- 
tional manner,  shall  be  required  to  have 
exhausted  all  other  legitimate  methods 
of  getting  evidence,  and  that  they  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  prove  before  calling 
this  Star  Ohamber  method  into  play, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  evidence 
in  the  ordinary  course.  The  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  accept  this  simple 
Amendment  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other proof  added  to  those  which  they 
have  already  given,  that  they  intend 
not  only  to  give  us  coercion  in  Ireland, 
but  to  force  whatever  kind  of  coercion 
they  like  down  our  throats  without  any 
regard  to  our  representations  or  incli- 
nations in  the  matter. 

Mb.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General(Sir  Richard 
Webster)  has  delivered  three  speeches 
in  opposition  to  the  Amendment  without 
advancing  a  single  argument  against  the 
substance  of'  that  Amendment.  The 
first  time  he  addressed  us  he  simply  ob- 
jected to  the  wording  of  the  Amendment 
as  implying  a  preliminary  inquiry  which 
could  not  have  taken  place.  That  was 
a  mistake  which  was  disposed  of  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Russell),  who 
pointed  out  that  the  word  "forthcom- 
ing "  should  be  substituted  for  "  with- 
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held."     When  the   hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  got  up 
a  second  time  the  onlj  objection  he 
advanced  was  that  this  section  would 
not  be  put  in  operation  except  in  a  pro- 
claimed district  and  that  that  was  safe- 
guard enough.    It  was  then  pointed  out 
that  that  was  not  a  safeguara,  inasmuch 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  proclaim 
a  district  whenever  it  appeared  to  him 
necessary,  and  without  any  crime  what- 
soever existing.    Then  the  third  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  a  similar  section  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  1882.    It  therefore  comes  to 
this,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  supposes  that  there  was  some 
reason  against  such  an  Amendment  dis- 
coverable in  1882,  which  in  his  opinion 
is  not  discoverable  now  because  he  has 
not  stated  it  now.    If  there  is  a  reason 
against  it  now  why  does  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  state  it  ?    And 
if  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  and  we 
assume  so  in  the  absence  of  argument, 
why  not  have  the  Amendment  in  the 
Act  ?    Probably  there  was  some  objec- 
tion to  it  in   1882  which  is  not  now 
stated.  The  only  reason  why  this  section 
should  be  adopted  at  all  is  that  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence. 
Will  it  be  for  one  moment  suggested 
that  this  section  should    be  put  into 
operation  except  on  this  ground?     If 
this  section  should  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion except  on  this    ground,  why  not 
enact  that  it  shall  not  be  put  into  opera- 
tion except  on  this  ground?    What  is 
the  objection  to  this  enactment?    The 
ground  upon  which  the  Act  of  1882  was 
enacted  was  that  there  was  a  serious 
state  of  crime  then  existing  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  the  ostensible  ground  for 
it  was  the  unusual  amount  of  crime  and 
disturbance;  but  it  has  been  expressly 
stated  that  this  measure  has  not  been 
brought  forward  or  based  on  statistics  of 
crime.    If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  all  the 
more  apprehension  that  the  Bill  may  be 
used  for  political  purposes — much  more 
ground  for  this  apprehension  than  there 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Act  of  1882.    It 
has  been  stated — and  I  think  it  has  been 
stated  by  a  Cabinet  Minister — that  the 
object  of  this  Bill  is  to  put  down  the 
National   League    in   Ireland.      It  is 
therefore  only  reasonable  thatlrish  Mem- 
bers should  be  jealous  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Act,  and  should  be  careful 

Mr,  B.  Sobert^ 


to  see  that  safeguards  should  be  inserted 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  illegitimately 
used  against  political  opponents,   and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  crime. 
I  could  mention  cases  in  this  country 
where  it  would  be  very  convenient  for  us 
Liberals  to  have  such  a  power  as  that 
contained  in  this  clause ;  but  it  would  be 
a  bad  thing  to  give  such  a  power  to  us. 
There  are  cases  of  Boycotting  by  the 
Primrose  League,  which  it  would  be  con« 
venient  for  us  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
quiry into  under  cover  of  investigating 
matters  of  crime.    It  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  us  to  be  able  to  investi- 
gate all  the  operations  and  workings  of 
the  Primrose  League.    It  would  be  con- 
venient for  us  to  find  out  how  the  prac- 
tice of  Boycotting  had  been  applied  to 
shopkeepers,  and  how  the  system  had 
been  worked  by  the  landlords,  who  are 
stated  to  have  given  their  farms  entirely 
to  Church  people  and  Conservatives.    It 
is  because  it  would  be  possible  to  abuse 
powers  of  this  kind  and  to  use  them  for 
these  illegitimate  purposes,  that  we  wish 
to  have  tne  security  guaranteed  by  this 
Amendment  put  into  the  Act.    We  wish 
to  provide  that  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  power  conferred  by  the  clause 
in  question  could  be  put  into  operation 
shall  be  that  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence.    Another  illegitimate  reason 
for  putting  this  power  into  operation 
would  be  the  ascertaining  the  defence 
of  a  prisoner  while  putting  him  upon  his 
trial,  and  without  eliciting  evidence  in 
his  favour.    I  do  not  say  the  Act  would 
be  used  in  this  way;    but  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  take  precau- 
tions to  prevent  such  a  thing,  and  that 
we  should  see  that  this  section  shall  not 
be  put  into  operation  for  any  purpose 
except  that  contemplated  by  the  Legis- 
lature when  the  clause  was  added  to  the 
Act. 

Mr.  p.  J.  POWER  (Waterford.  E.) : 
The  clause  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  wishes  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is 
for  the  protection  of  witnesses  from  the 
insults  they  would  be  subjected  to  if  the 
clause  passed  in  its  present  form  without 
this  safeguard.  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Ghentlemanthe  Attorney  General 
for  England  (Sir  Biohard  Webster)  rose 
to  answer  the  argimients  in  favour  of 
this  Amendment  and  to  answer  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),   we  expected 
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that  lie  would  demolisli  those  arguments, 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  deal  with  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  rose  in  such  a  heat,  however, 
that  he  probably  lost^oontrol  of  himself. 
At  any  rate,  I  think  that  everyone  will 
admit  that  he  did  not  touch  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  right  hon.  Q-enUe- 
man  in  favour  of  this  Amendment,  and 
I  think  we  cannot  do  better  in  discussing 
this  measure  than  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  heated  method  in  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  addressed 
himself  to  the  matter.  He  said  that  the 
first  information,  which  merely  stated  on 
oath  that  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
was  sufficient,  and  that  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  was  quite  unneces- 
sary. Well,  Sir,  the  information  on 
oath  that  a  crime  has  taken  place  does 
not  in  the  least  touch  the  difficulty 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  wishes 
to  guard  against.  The  information  on 
oath,  as  the  Bill  at  present  stands,  is 
to  state  that  a  crime  has  taken  place; 
but  this  does  not  meet  the  difi&culty 
which  my  hon.  Friend  wishes  to  |lay 
before  the  Committee.  I  think  that 
in  dealing  with  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  and  with  the  Amendment,  the 
Committee  ought  to  devote  great  and 
serious  attention  to  this  matter,  because 
it  is  now  proposed  that  the  terms  of  this 
drastic  Coercion  Bill  are  to  be  perpetual. 
Hitherto,  when  it  has  been  the  duty  of 
any  Q-ovemment  to  propose  a  Coercion 
Act,  the  measure  has  always  been 
limited  to]a  certain  period ;  consequently, 
when  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  drastic 
Coercion  Act,  not  for  a  period,  but  in 
perpetuity,  it  behoves  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  be  careful  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  people  whom  they  ask  this  House 
to  coerce.  We  on  these  Benches  would 
wish  very  much  to  have  some  other 
statement  from  the  Treasury  Bench 
besides  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General,  in 
which  some  reasons  might  be  conveyed 
to  us  for  rejecting  this  moderate  proposal. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  condescend  to 
give  us  any  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
Amendment.  Now  that  we  see  other 
legaJ  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to 
them  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  the 
least  one  of  them  could  do  would  be  to 
rise  and  give  us  something,  at  any  rate, 


in  the  nature  of  a  reason  against  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  and  in  favour  of 
every  clause  of  it,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  every  Amendment  proposed  from 
these  Benches  is  rejected  are  that  the 
clauses  of  this  measure  are  similar  to 
the  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1882,  as  if  the 
Act  of  1882  were  the  perfection  of  legis- 
lation, as  if  that  Act  were  a  just  mea- 
sure required  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  of  course,  do  not  agree 
with  us ;  but  there  is  not  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber on  these  Benches — and  I  fancy  there 
are  now  a  good  number  of  English  Mem- 
bers in  agreement  with  us— who  did  not 
regard  the  Act  of  1882  as  one  of  the 
most  infamous  measures  ever  submitted 
to  Parliament.  We  contended  then, 
and  we  contend  now,  that  it  was  not  re- 
quired by  the  necessities  of  the  day,  and 
that  there  were  provisions  in  that  Act 
which  were  simply  a  disgrace  to  Eng- 
land, the  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it 
being  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as  this  Bill, 
and  perhaps  not  quite  so  bad  as  some  of 
the  great  Coercion  Bills  which  preceded 
it.  The  answer  to  the  argument  that 
the  clause  was  in  the  Bill  of  1882,  is, 
that  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
The  argument  that  the  clause  was  in  the 
Bill  of  1882,  and  that,  therefore,  without 
any  other  suggestion  or  argument,  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  just  proposal,  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  most  preposterous  and  ridi- 
culous proposition,  which  would  never 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any 
Assembly  except  one  prepared  to  carry 
this  Bill  through,  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong.  With  regard  to  the  taunts 
which  have  been  addressed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  in  regard  to 
his  having  ^*  swallowed  his  principles," 
I  should  like  to  know  who  have  most 
'*  swallowed  their  principles  "  —  the 
Liberal  Party,  or  the  Party  on  the  other 
side  who  declared,  in  1885,  that  coercion 
was  unnecessary  —  the  Party  who. co- 
quetted with  the  Nationalists  through 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  who  said,  if 
they  were  supported  by  the  Irish  vote, 
they  would  go  in  for  Home  Hule.  The 
idea  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  taunting  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Derby  with 
having  forgotten  his  prindples  is  an  evi< 
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dence  of  an  audacity  that  I  should  not 
have  thought  Members  of  this  House 
capable  of,  if  I  had  not  eyidence  of  it 
before  mj  own  ejes.  What  is  the  reason 
for  rejecting  an  Amendment  like  this? 
Do  Ministers  really  want  this  House  to 
understand  that  they  want  this  power  of 
secret  inquiry  even  when  witnesses  are 
forthcoming  ?  Perhaps  they  do.  But  if 
they  do  not,  why  is  it  that  they  have  not 
avowed  it  up  to  the  present  time  ?  One 
of  the  pretences  upon  which  they  justify 
this  Bill  is  that  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming to  convict  criminals ;  but  when 
they  reject  an  Amendment  of  this  kind, 
they  confess  that  they  want  an  inquii^- 
torial  power — that  they  want  to  confer 
upon  the  Executive  in  Dublin  Castle 
power  to  act — not  upon  any  sworn  or 
trustworthy  information  which  can  be 
submitted  to  them — ^but  that  they  want 
to  act  upon  the  information  of  Irish 
landlords,  who  will  sneak  up  the  back 
stairs  of  the  Castle  to  confer  with  them 
in  whispers  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
protect  their  interests.  The  Government 
want  to  act  upon  the  whispers  of  rufBans 
and  villians  of  this  description.  This 
Act  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  will  be  used  to  ad- 
vance the  iniquitous  cause  of  these  land- 
lords— these  sneaking  creatures  who 
hate  their  countrymen,  and  who  want 
to  deprive  them  of  all  the  liberty  that  a 
free  people  should  possess.  Again,  it 
would  be  all  right  if  these  people  to 
whom  I  am  referring  had  not  in  Dublin 
Castle  a  sympathetic  Executive.  What 
will  render  the  absence  of  this  Amend- 
ment more  than  ordinarily  unjust  is  that 
in  Dublin  Castle  the  rack-renting  land- 
lords will  find  sympathy  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  Dublin  Castle  what  every 
one  of  them  whispers  will  be  received 
as  Gospel,  and  the  oaths  of  the  people, 
in  contradiction  of  such  whispers,  will 
be  treated  as  nought.  This  is  what  will 
render  this  provision,  and  will  render 
every  other  provision  of  the  Bill,  so  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  impress  upon  the  House  this 
feature  of  the  case,  and  I  hope  every 
opportunity  will  be  seized  to  make  it 
plain  to  the  English  people  that  this  Bill 
is  to  be  worked,  not  by  an  impartial 
Executive,  but  by  one  that  is  thoroughly 
partizan,  and  is  determined  to  be  par- 
tizan,  and  will  continue  to  be  partizan 
80  long  as  it  can  find  support  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Ckneg 


Me.  EDWAED  HAEBINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  make  no  apology  for 
addressing  the  Committee  upon  this 
Amendment  at  this  period,  because  I 
think  I  speak  with  some  authority  upon 
this  question — authority  derived  from 
my  own  criminal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, I  myself  having  undergone 
imprisonment,  accompanied  with  the 
luxuries  of  prison  clothes  and  oakum- 
picking,  for  six  months  under  a  measure 
of  this  kind.  When  complaints  and  re- 
criminations are  bandied  from  one  side 
of  the  House  to  the  other,  to  me  they 
are  not  very  convincing.  I  was  much, 
struck  by  an  observation  of  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine  the  other  night.  Speak- 
ing of  the  readiness  with  which  different 
Governments  adopted  a  coercive  policy 
for  Ireland,  he  said  that  whether  it  was 
the  upper  or  the  nether  millstone  that 
did  the  grinding — ^whether  the  Coercion 
Act  was  a  Liberal  or  a  Tory  one — still 
we  were  ground  all  the  same.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  Amendment,  even  if  we 
cannot  get  our  views  accepted,  still  we 
will  stand  in  the  position  of  making  a 
reasonable  demand  in  regard  to  every 
line  of  the  Bill,  leaving  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  onus  of  refusing  those  demands. 
What  do  we  ask  now  ?  We  ask,  in  this 
Amendment,  that  where  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted that  these  ridiculous  powers  of 
secret  inquisitorial  investigation  shall 
not  be  granted  unless  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  and  that,  owing  to  in- 
timidation, the  evidence  in  connection 
with  it  is  not  forthcoming.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  fair  and  a  very  proper  proposi- 
tion. I  had  not  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  Gen  oral  (Sir  Eichard  Webster); 
but  it  has  been  reported  to  me  from 
these  Benches,  that  in  that  speech 
he  said  practically  nothing,  and  that 
he  only  indulged  in  a  tu  quoque  ar- 
gument with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  I)erby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt).  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  that  some  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  stand  up  and  tell  us 
what  they  want  by  this  Bill.  Do  they 
want  to  put  down  crime?  We  give 
them  very  large  power  to  do  that.  Do 
they  want  where  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted to  bring  prisoners  to  justice? 
You  have  power  to  do  that  in  the  exist- 
ing law,  and  where  you  have  not  we 
give  it  to  you  in  this  Bill,  and  we  concede 
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full  power  to  bring  criminals  to  justioe. 
But  jou  say  ^ou  want  power  to  examine 
witnesses — either  for  or  against  the  ac- 
cased — secretly.    I  think  this  is  an  un* 
oonstitntional  demand.    It  is  one  that 
ought  to  be  given  only  on  very  solid 
grounds,  and  until  you  have  shown  that 
some  very  great  necessity  exists  for  it, 
you  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.     If  in- 
timidation is  rife  in  Ireland,  it  must  be 
very  easy  for  you  to  prove  it — and  that 
is  all  we  ask  for  in  the  Amendment — 
that  you  shall  prove  that  crime  is  rife 
in  a  district  before  you  ask  for  powers 
of  secret    inquisition — that   you    shall 
show  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
come  forward  to  give  evidence  against 
criminals.    If  you  do  not  do  that,  it  is 
monstrous    to    ask   for   these   powers. 
What  will  happen  at  these  secret  in- 
quiries?   Why,  the    Eesident    Magis- 
trates— men  who  have  no  legal  know- 
ledge, except  such  as  will  satisfy  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very 
meagre  amount  of  legal  knowledge  that 
will  satisfy  him — such  Hesident  Magis- 
trates may  put  to  witnesses  any  questions 
they  like.  They  may  ask  a  man  whether 
the    moon   is   made  of  green  cheese, 
and  where,  for  certain  philosophical  or 
other  reasons,  the  witness  declines  to 
answer  the  question,  they  may  send  him 
to  prison  for  an  indefinite  period.  Magis- 
trates, it  is  said,  have  at  the  present 
time  power  to  commit  a  person  for  not 
giving  an  answer,  but  that  is  not  so 
much  the  question.    The  question  really 
is  the  amount  of  power  the  magistrate 
is  to  have  to  originate  inquiries.     His 
legal  knowledge,  or  the  construction  of 
his    mind,    may    not     be     perfect  — 
and    yet,    under    the    Act,    you    are 
going    to    have   no    check  upon  him. 
On  that  question,  if  it  is  to  be  asked,  he 
himself  is  the  sole  judge  and  the  only 
authority  to  commit  the  witness  if  he 
refuses  to  answer.    Bearing  always  in 
mind  the  serious  fact  that  in  a  disturbed 
district  a  person  who  g^es  before  a  tri- 
bunal and  comes  out  in  a  mysterious 
way  is  set  down,  more  or  less,  as  a 
marked  man,  I  think  you  should  grant 
to  us  that  there  shall  be  proof  that  in 
those  districts  there  is  such  intimidation 
as  warrants  you  in  taking  the  powers 
under  the  clause.    We  only  ask  that, 
before  you  take  to  yourselvos  power  of 
bringing  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
iaU>  the  secret  chamber  of  the  magis- 


trate— before  you  take  power  to  examine 
them  on  every  act  of  their  lives,  every 
act  of  association  and  intimacy  —  you 
should  prove,  not  merely  that  there  has 
been  crime  committed  in  the  district,  but 
that  you  should  also  prove  that  the  state 
of  disorganization  is  such  that  the  people 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  law,  and 
that  they  are  willingly  shielding  the 
criminal,  and  that  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming. I  say  we  have  a  right  to  insist, 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  debate 
here,  that  there  should  be  an  answer  to 
this  argument  from  the  Qovemment 
Bench.  Why  is  it  the  Qovemment  will 
not  answer  these  words  ?  Let  them 
stand  up  and  tell  us  why  they  refuse 
to  insert  the  provision  which  my  hon. 
Friend  proposes,  that  this  secret  inquiry 
shall  only  take  place  when  it  is  proved 
that  there  is  need  for  it.  We  want  it 
proved  that  there  is  sympathy  with  the 
criminal,  not  before  you  punish  crime, 
but  before  you  adopt  this  secret  method 
of  procedure.  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  an  answer  on  that  point,  and  that 
before  we  get  much  further  we  shall 
obtain  it. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mb.  cox  (dare,  E.)  said :  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Government  do  not 
accept  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  M.  Healy). 
It  seems  to  me  that  tbe  Amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one — that  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  should  be  satisfied  that,  owing 
to  intimidation  or  other  improper  cause, 
evidence  has  been  withheld  before  this 
mysterious  inquiry  is  instituted.  It  is 
very  easy  for  the  Government  to  prove 
that  intimidation  exists,  if  it  does  exist ; 
and  we  consider  that  this  clause  should 
be  safeguarded  by  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  which  will  do  some- 
thing to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  people 
of  Ireland  the  impression  that  the  Bill 
is  aimed  at  the  political  opponents  of 
the  Government,  and  not  at  crimes  ? 

Mr.  MUBPHY  ( Dublin,  St.  Patrick's): 
I  think,  in  refusing  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Government  are 
themselves  responsible  for  the  delay 
which  may  take  place  in  discussing  this 
point  further  this  evening.  The  Go- 
vernment ought,  in  my  opinion,  readily 
to  admit  an  Amendment  which,  while  it 
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explains  their  meaning,  is  some  measure 
of  protection  that  this  clause  shall  not 
be  put  in  force  improperlj.  The  fact 
that  there  has  been  intimidation  can 
very  easily  be  explained,  and  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Government  persist 
in  refusing  to  accept  our  proposal  in- 
tended to  secure  that  this  provision  shall 
be  fairly  worked. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid): 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  position  of 
the  Government  on  this  point  is  that 
they  have,  by  refusing  to  accept  this 
Amendment,  smashed  their  whole  argu- 
ment for  the  passage  of  the  Bill.    It  is 
really  on  the  prevalence  of  intimidation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  that 
their  argument  for  the  Bill  is  based.  If 
intimidation  and  undue  influence  exist 
all  through  Ireland,  as  has  been  con- 
tended by  the  Government  for  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks,  the  words  proposed 
to  be  introduced  by  my  hon.  iriend 
would  have  no  practical  effect  whatever 
on  the  working  of  the  Act ;  because  al- 
though the  words  may   seem  to  be  a 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  clause, 
if  the  contention  of  the  Government  is 
correct,  there  would  be  no  limitation  in 
practice.    The  words   amount  to  this, 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
shall  satisfy  himself  that,  owing  to  in- 
timidation or  improper  influence,   evi- 
dence has  been  withheld.     I  need  not 
point  out  that  if  intimidation  is  so  wide- 
spread as  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  it  is,  the  introduction  of  the 
words  would  not  act  as  a  real  limitation 
of  the  powers  in  this  Bill.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  knows  very  well,  and 
everyone  connected   with  the  Govern- 
ment knows,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as   general    intimidation,    except    that 
exercised  by  the  landlords.  The  original 
contention  of  the  Government  is  falla- 
cious in  every  respect,    and    they  are 
aware  that  under  examination  it  entirely 
falls  to  pieces.     We  ask  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  satisfy  themselves  that 
they  have  proof  that  there  is  intention 
to  interfere  with  the  ends  of  justice  be- 
fore they  resort  to  the  measure  which  is 
proposed;  and  I   say  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  government  in  this  or  any  other 
country  were  that  precaution  not  taken. 
In  Scotland  this  species  of  inquiry  is 
only  applied  to  cases  of  major  crime; 
whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  proposed  to  be 
applied  to  every  crime  constituted  by 
this  Bill.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Govem- 
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ment  should  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, unless,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
they  have  utterly  given  up  the  whole 
case  on  which  they  found  the  Bill.  Of 
course,  if  they  have  abandoned  their 
position,  then  I  admit  that  they  are 
consistent  in  rejecting  the  Amendbnent. 
What  has  been  our  experience?  We 
know  that  a  clause  similar  to  this  was 
applied  in  Ireland  to  the  persecution  of 
many  innocunt  persons  by  the  permanent 
Heads  of  Departments.  They  are  the 
same  to-day  as  they  were  then,  with  the 
exception  of  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  who 
has  been  run  out  simply  because  he  was 
a  moderate  man,  and  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  a  military  person,  who  will 
probably  be  replaced  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  ^Mr.  King-Har- 
man),  or  some  notorious  and  rabid 
Orangeman.  The  clause  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  permanent  officials.  It  is 
because  of  that,  and  because  it  will  not 
be  applied  to  the  honest  detection  of 
serious  crime,  but  to  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing excessive  rents  in  Ireland  and 
to  purposes  even  more  unjust,  that  we 
wish  to  insert  these  words ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  Government  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  asking  for  this  clause  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  real  crime,  but 
for  defeating  their  political  opponents 
by  these  underhand  means,  that  they 
refuse  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  We 
have  been  discussing  this  clause  at  very 
considerable  length,  and  although  this 
Amendment  has  been  spoken  against  by 
eminent  lawyers  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 
I  wish  to  state  that  no  really  intelligent 
reason  has  been  given  for  declining  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  It  was  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  who 
struck  the  key  note,  that  we  should 
have  unlimited  confidence  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  that  when  he  proclaimed 
a  district  the  mere  fact  that  this  was  done 
was  conclusive  evidence  that  everyone  in 
the  district  was  a  rascal  or  assassin.  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  although  a  district 
may  be  disturbed  or  proclaimed,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict would  have  sympathy  with  all  crime. 
The  sworn  information  might  disclose 
crime  or  offences  which  every  individual 
in  the  district  might  reprobate,  and 
under  the  clause  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  in  a  position  to  drag  evexybody 
in  the  county  before  a  magistrate,  if  they 
donotgiveasmuch  evidence  as  ia  wanteds 
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That  is  a  very  alarmiiig  atafce  of  things. 
But  they  were  not  satisfied  with  ending 
there;  they  harked  back  to  the  old 
Grimes  Aot  of  1882,  and  asserted  that 
similar  powers  were  included  in  that 
Act.  Now  there  is  a  very  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  provision  of  the 
Aot  of  1882  and  the  provision  of  this 
Bill  as  to  the  procedure  for  setting  on 
foot  this  special  inquiry.  In  the  Act  of 
1882  you  will  find  that  this  inquiry  is 
set  on  foot  by  sworn  information  made 
and  handed  to  any  Sesident  Magistrate, 
and  then  the  Act  goes  on  to  say  that 
upon  the  sworn  information  the  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrate  might  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  whom  he  believes 
to  be  material  witnesses  concerning  the 
offence.  I  need  not  point  out  to  the 
^YB  eminent  legal  Gentlemen  now  sit- 
ting on  theTreasurv  Bench  what  the 
meaning  of  '*  may  "  is  here.  A  Besident 
Magistrate  is  a  judicial  functionary,  and 
you  say  he  may  do  certain  acts,  which 
means  that  he  shall.  In  1882,  upon  the 
information  of  any  individual  the  Besi- 
dent Magistrate  really  should  call  before 
him  any  material  witnesses  whom  he 
found  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  posi- 
tion in  this  Act  is  entirely*  different, 
because  here  the  information  is  to 
be  handed  to  the  Attorney  General,  a 
gentlen:ian  who  is  not  a  judicial  func- 
tionary, but  who  will  have  it  in  his 
discretion  to  say  whether  he  shall  or 
shall  not  direct  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate to  hold  an  inquiry.  I  also  desire 
to  point  out  the  distinction  as  to  the 
method  of  proclaiming  a  district.  Now, 
in  the  Act  of  1882,  we  find  that  a 
Proclamation  could  only  be  made  upon 
specific  allegations  that  there  had  been 
crime  and  outrage.  But  in  this  case  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  proclaim  any  district  upon  no 
allegation  whatsoever,  but  upon  his  own 
opinion  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better 
for  the  district  to  be  proclaimed.  Not 
having  the  safeguard  as  to  the  power  of 
proclamation  we  are  entitled,  I  think,  to 
have  the  safeguard  we  now  suggest.  It 
has  been  argued  ad  nauseam  that  this 
Bill  is  necessary  owing,  first,  to  the 
existence  of  crime ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
existence  of  widespread  demoralization 
and  intimidation.  If  intimidation  does 
exist)  and  if  this  clause  is  only  neces- 
sary for  intimidation,  surely  it  would 
be  only  oommon  sense  and  reason  not 
to  put  this  clause  into  force  until  yon 


have  got  at  least  one  individual  to 
swear  there  is  widespread  intimidation. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  real  safe- 
guard that  some  individuals  should  be 
called  upon  to  swear.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  will  find  scores  of  land-agents, 
bailiffs,  emergency  men,  and  members 
of  the  Irish  Patriotic  Union  who  will 
most  readily  swear  there  is  a  wide- 
spread intimidation,  but  at  least  we 
should  have  this  safeguard,  that  if 
they  do  swear  they  can  be  pilloried  in 
this  House  and  the  public  Press  as 
liars  and  scoundrels.  The  least  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  is  that  when  this 
clause,  which  gives  most  drastic  powers, 
is  put  into  force,  we  should  have  some 
individual  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  it  into  force,  some  indi- 
vidual whose  name  would  be  before  the 
public,  and  who  could  be  dealt  with  in 
the  public  Ptess  and  in  this  House. 
The  Government  do  not  desire  that; 
they  desire  that  some  gentleman,  slink- 
ing about  the  Constitutional  Glub, 
should  say  to  the  Attorney  General — 
"  There  are  a  number  of  tenants  who 
are  not  paying  their  rents,  and  an  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  held."  If  these 
powers  of  secret  inquiry  were  given  to 
men  like  Plunkett,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  they  would  be  used 
most  drastically.  That  is  what  we 
desire  to  prevent.  We  desire  that  any 
proceedings  putting  this  section  into 
force  must  be  taken  in  the  light  of 
day.  If  the  Government  has  any  real 
belief  in  the  existence  of  intimidation 
they  can  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  They  will  not 
accept  it,  however,  and  why?  Because 
they  know  there  is  no  real  intimidation 
in  the  country.  What  did  Inspector 
Davies,  of  Oastleisland,  one  of  the  worst 
districts  in  Ireland,  say  before  Lord 
Oowper's  Commission  ?    He  said — 

*<  Intimidation  is  very  rife,  but  there  are 
only  two  persons  who  are  seriously  interfered 
with  owing  to  it." 

It  is  quite  evident  the  Government 
mean  to  use  these  powers  against  their 
political  opponents,  and  tlus  Amend- 
ment, at  any  rate,  has  had  the  good 
effect  of  showing  the  falsity  and  the 
hoUowness  of  the  arguments  put  for- 
ward on  a  previous  occasion  in  favour 
of  this  Bill.  One  by  one  we  have  seen 
their  ax|;ument8  torn  to  shreds;  our 
observations  will  go  to  the  public,  and 
we  have  no  fear  but  what  the  public 
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will  deal  between  us  fairly  and  justly. 
Por  that  reason  I  hope  the  debate  to- 
night will  be  continued  until  the  Q-o- 
vernment  give  us  some  more  honeBt, 
more  straigh'tforwardi  or,  at  least,  intel- 
ligible answer  to  this  Amendment. 

Dn.  COMMINS  (Roscommon,  S.) : 
The  object  of  this  Bill,  or  of  this  clause, 
is  the  detection  of  crime.  Let  us  see  what 
grounds  the  Gt>Yeniment  can  have  for 
refusing  this  Amendment.  We  contend 
that  however  good  the  evidence  of  the 
Oovemment  may  be,  however  much  the 
framers  of  this  Bill  may  have  directed  it 
against  crime,  it  will  be  used  for  other 
purposes ;  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
debts,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  the 
very  thing  they  say  now  it  is  to  remedy 
— for  the  purpose  of  intimidating,  espe- 
cially the  peasant  class,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  combinations,  whe- 
ther economic,  social,  or  political,  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  the  detection  of 
crime.  We  are  told  we  must  have  un- 
limited confidence  in  the  honour  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  Of  course,  where  a  Oon- 
stitutional  Government  exists,  not  only 
in  form  but  in  reality,  there  is  unlimited 
conEdence  in  the  honour,  integrity,  and 
patriotism  of  the  Executive  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  branch  of  it.  But 
the  very  fact  that  there  is  that  confidence 
in  the  Executive,  and  in  the  honour  of 
the  servants  of  the  Executive,  does  not 

Erevent  their  power  being  hedged  around 
y  the  law  in  every  way,  so  that  if  they 
should  go  wrong  there  should  be  a  check 
preventing  them  going  far  wrong.  How- 
ever you  may  trust  the  administration 
of  the  Executive,  you  should  have  checks 
to  prevent  them  going  wrong.  I  want 
to  know  why  it  is  the  Government  object 
to  have  this  check  upon  the  improper 
and  unconstitutional  use  of  these  very 
drastic  powers  which  it  is  proposed  to 
grant  to  the  Attorney  General  for  L:e- 
land  and  to  the  Besident  Magistrates  ? 
Let  us  see  how  these  powers  may  be 
used.  The  clause  may  apply  to  an 
offence  of  any  kind,  the  pulUng  down  of 
a  garden  waU,  or  the  burning  of  four  or 
five  pennyworth  of  hay,  cattle  trespass- 
ing on  the  highway — anything  may  be 
considered  an  offence,  and  dealt  with 
nnder  this  clause.  Wherever  it  is 
wanted  to  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
-tion  of  the  people,  wherever  it  is  wanted 
to  put  on  the  screw  so  as  to  enforce  the 
oollection  of  rents,  whereyer  it  ia  wanted 
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to  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  tenants,  an 
offence  will  be  ready  to  turn  up.    There 
are  people  in  Ireland  who  will  create 
offences — a  person  who  wants  to  put  this 
section  in  motion  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  write  a  threatening  letter  to  himself 
and  nail  it  up  on  his  own  door — as  one 
man  was  caught  in  the  act  of  doing— and 
then  go  to  the  Hesident  Magistrate  the 
next  morning  and  claim  that  this  dause 
shall  be  enforced.    Let  us  take  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  crime.    As  the  Bill  stands 
at  present,  unless  there  is  some  check 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  it  may 
be  used,   although    the  police  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Besident  Ma- 
gistrates   in  the   neighbourhood,  may 
have  ample  evidence  as  to  who  has  com- 
mitted a  particular  offence.    There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  sworn  inquiry  being 
held  with  the  sole  object  of  exercising  a 
terrorism  over  the  whole  people  of  a 
neighbourhood.    I  cannot  see  what  loss 
or  damage  would  be  done  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  by  the  small  de- 
lay which  the  adoption  of  the  precautions 
recommended  would  entail.  It  would  be  a 
delay  in  the  interest  of  justice,  fair  play, 
and  the  good  name  and  the  good  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbourhood,  and  would 
conduce  to  no  mischief  whatever,  or  in 
any  way  prevent  the  detection  and  the 
final  punishment  of  crime.     There  is 
another  consideration  which  I  wish  to 
advance.    The  whole  history  of  Irish 
agrarian  crime  brings  out  the  fact  very 
prominently  that  agrarian  crimes  are 
not  committed  by  the  persons  residing 
in  the  neighbourhoods  where  the  crime 
is  committed.     Every  Special  Commis- 
sion reveals  that  GasUeisland  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
districts  of  Ireland ;  but  even  there,  if 
we  may  judge  from  previous  agrarian 
disturbances,  it  is  quite  possible  £hat  the 
offences  which  have  been  committed  have 
been  committed  by  people  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  people  coming,  possibly,  50  or 
60  miles.    In  a  case  of  that  sort  let  us 
see  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to 
have  some  breathing  time.     Let   the 
authorities  make  inquiries,  and  see  whe- 
ther or  not  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  real  criminals  were  people  be- 
longing  to    the  proclaimed    districts. 
Suppose — ^and  the  supposition  is  not  only 
a  feasible  one,  but  a  very  likely  one  in 
a  great  many  instances  to  be  correct — 
suppose  the  man  who  maimed  cattle, 
or  fired  into  a   housoi  came  bom  a 
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considerable  distance,  wliat  wonld  be 
the  result?  For  an  offence  of  which 
every  person  in  the  district  would  be  in- 
nocent, the  district  would  be  subjected 
to  this  inquisitorial  proceeding,  which 
would  spread  terror  among  innocent 
men  and  do  nothing  to  detect  crime. 

The  OHAIEMAN  :  I  have  failed  for 
some  time  to  see  the  connection  of  the 
hon.  Member's  remarks  with  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Db.  GOMMINS  :  I  did  not  think  my 
arguments  were  going  too  wide,  Mr. 
Courtney ;  but  I  will,  of  coarse,  bow  to 
your  decision.  I  was  just  about  to  point 
out  one  evil  that  would  follow  from  the 
non-adoption  of  tlus  Amendment.  It  is 
this,  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
evil-disposed  of  any  neighbourhood  to 
turn  on  this  inquisition  with  all  its 
persecutions  and  invidious  accessories 
upon  a  perfectly  innocent  district.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  submit  that  this 
Amendment  is  a  very  proper  one,  and 
unless  it  is  adopted,  or  something  equi- 
valent to  it  is  adopted,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Act  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  110 j 
Noes  206 :  Majority  96.—  (Div.  List, 
No.  104.) 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) :  I  would  propose,  on 
page  1,  line  8,  to  leave  out  ^'he,"  and 
insert  "the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land." This  is  a  small  consequential 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  leave  ont  '*he,"  in  order 
to  insert  ''the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland." 
--{Mr,  Henry  JET.  Fowler,) 

Question, "That  the  word  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question,  "That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mb.  T.  1i[.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
There  is  another  consequential  Amend- 
ment. I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  word  "  may  ?  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  was  some  little  protection 
for  OS  in  these  words  as  they  originally 
stood ;  but  now,  as  the  clause  is  catered, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  even  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  his  inner  con- 
sciousness satisfied.  The  moment  he 
gets  this  power,  he  may  act,  I  do  not 


know  where  the  words  would  now  follow, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  satisfied  himself 
that  this  thing  is  clearly  the  case. 
"  May "  is  always  read  in  these  Acts 
as  "shall,"  and  the  word  "may"  will 
be  taken  as  mandatory.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  that.  That  being  so,  the  mo- 
ment the  sworn  information  is  laid,  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  bound,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  direct  this  inquiry.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  insert,  instead 
of  "may,"  the. words  "the  Attorney 
General,  if  he  is  satisfied  or  thinks  fit, 
may,"  leaving  it  to  the  personal  decision 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  that  is  too  much 
to  ask.  Therefore,  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment, now  or  on  the  Report  stage,  will 
give  us  some  guarantee  that  the  words 
I  have  proposed  shall  be  substituted. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  We  think  the 
word  "  may "  covers  the  contention  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site; but  we  have  no  objection  to  add 
after  the  word  "may,"  "if  he  think 
fit,"  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
desires  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
8,  after  "may,"  insert  "if  he  think 
fit."— (iff.  T.  M.  Healy.) 

Question,  "That  these  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  think 
the  decision  the  Committee  has  just 
come  to,  rejecting  the  Amendment  which 
was  under  discussion  for  some  time, 
makes  this  Amendment  I  now  propose 
still  more  necessary.  We  in  this  part 
of  the  House  consider,  when  Parliament 
confers  on  an  Irish  Executive  such  enor- 
mous powers  as  those  contained  in  this 
section,  that  some  form  of  restriction 
ought  to  be  imposed  with  the  object  of 
giving  protection  to  the  general  public 
living  in  Ireland  against  an  abuse  of 
these  powers.  Now,  the  Committee  has 
just  decided  that  it  will  not  require  that 
before  the  Attorney  General  puts  this 
machinery  into  motion  some  credible 
person  shall  have  sworn  in  effect  that 
there  is  some  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  contained  in  the  clause. 
The  Committee  having  come  to  that 
decision,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
and  more  necessary  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  left  on  the  unchecked 
initiative  of  the  Irish  Attorney  Ge« 
n«ral,  an  individual  who,  necessarilji 
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from  his  origin  and  Office,  is  more  or 
less  of  a  partizan,  and  that  before  he 
can  move  in  the  matter  he  should 
have  the  authority  and  sanction  of  some 
judicial  tribunal  in  Ireland.  I,  there- 
fore, propose  that,  instead  of  leaving 
this  power  to  the  mere  initiative  of  the 
Irish  Attorney  General,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  institute  this  inquiry  or  not,  as 
he  thinks  fit,  that  the  matter  should 
rest  with  no  official  of  that  kind,  but 
should  rest  with  one  of  the  constituted 
Courts  of  Ireland,  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  should  apply,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  the  object  of  obtaining  its 
sanction  before  he  puts  the  machinery 
given  by  this  section  into  operation. 
Now,  I  quite  concede  that  if  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  were  able  to  look 
upon  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  Gentlemen  sitting 
on  the  Eront  Treasury  Bench,  that  none 
of  these  restrictions  and  none  of  these 
protective  provisions,  which  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  insert,  would  be  neces- 
sary, I  quite  concede  that  if  we  could 
look  upon  the  Irish  Executive,  and  on 
their  employh  in  Ireland,  with  the  same 
confidence  and  the  same  opinions  gene- 
rally as  Gentlemen  sittine  on  the  Trea- 
surv  Bench,  the  proposals  we  are  now 
making  would  be  groundless ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  share  the  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  their  officials 
which  the  Government  seem  to  enter- 
tain. When  we  get  up  and  move  Amend- 
ments to  this  Bill  we  are  told  that  the 
powers  contained  in  this  clause  and  in 
this  Bill  will  not  be  abused.  We  are 
told  by  the  Irish  Secretary  that  this  Act 
will  be  exercised  impartially.  We  are 
told  that  these  powers  will  be  used 
equally  towards  ail  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  they  will  not  be  used 
to  harass  or  oppress  any  individual  or 
any  Party  in  Ireland.  We  know  from 
experience,  unfortunately,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
officials  in  this  House  who  give  us  these 
declarations,  that  when  the  Act  comes 
into  force  and  these  powers  can  be  put 
into  efifect  in  Ireland,  the  hands  that 
wield  them  are  not  those  of  the  officials 
who  give  us  these  pledges  in  this  House, 
but  are  those  of  the  permanent  officials 
in  Ireland,  who  are  utterly  unamenable 
to  Parliamentary  criticism,  and  over 
whom  we  have  no  sort  of  check.  It  is 
all  vexy  fine  for  the  Irish  Secretary  to  tell 
tu  that  fhiB  Act  will  be  adxmnistered  im- 
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partially.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  when  he  says  that  he  means  it,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  if  he  personally  super- 
vises every  little  detail  of  Irish  adminis- 
tration, that,  perhaps,  we  would  have 
some  hope  that  the  Act  would  be  well 
administered;  but  we  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  Irish  Secretary  is,  except 
on  matters  of  policy,  the  mere  mouth- 
piece of  the  Irish  Administration.  We 
know  that,  in  all  matters  of  detail,  and 
that  in  regard  to  all  practical  working 
of  the  Excutive  Government  in  Ireland, 
the  permanent  officials  in  Ireland  hold 
the  strings,  and  it  is  their  hands  which 
run  the  machine.  We  know  very  well 
that  the  Irish  Secretary  has  little  more 
to  do  than  to  defend  their  action  in  this 
House  when  it  is  impeached  on  the 
Irish  Benches.  That  being  so,  we  must 
be ;  excused  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
declarations  of  the  Irish  Officials  m  this 
House ;  and  if  this  Act  is  going  to  be 
administered  impartially,  in  the  same 
unhesitating  system  as,  perhaps,  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  might  expect, 
well,  we  have  our  own  ideas  as  to  now 
this  Act  is  going  to  be  wielded.  We 
derive  those  ideas  not  from  any  specula- 
tive opinions  of  our  own,  but  from  the 
experience  of  several  past  Coercion  Acts 
which  have  been  enforced  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  half-dozen  years;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  act  on  the 
opinions  formed  on  our  past  experience 
rather  than  on  the  declarations  made 
from  the  Front  Tory  Bench— declara- 
tions made  in  this  instance,  as  they  have 
been  made  in  the  past  by  Gendemen 
occupying  the  same  position,  only  to  be 
disregarded  when  the  check  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Session  ceases  to  operate,  and 
the  officials  in  Ireland  get  the  Act  into 
their  hands  to  work  it.  That  being  so, 
we  have  to  look  out  for  some  check  on 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Attorney  General; 
and  I  do  not  think,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  on  the 
policy  of  the  Amendment  itself,  that  if 
we  are  to  seek  a  check  of  this  kind  it  is 
suggested  that  any  more  reasonable 
check  can  be  imposed  than  that  which  I 
have  proposed  in  the  Amendment — 
namely,  the  sanction  of  a  Superior  Court 
to  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  before  it  is 
held.  Well,  now,  we  may  be  told  that 
the  Irish  Attorney  General  may  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  powers  which 
will  be  conferred  upon  nim  by  this 
clause,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to  abuso 
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these  powers.  We  may  be  told  that  so 
important  a  functionary  as  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  is  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  passion  or  influenced  by  pre- 
judice, and  that  he  may  be  relied  upon 
fairly  and  impartially  to  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  section.  But, 
oefore  we  can  accept  that  view  of  the 
matter,  we  must  examine  into  some  of 
the  past  actions  of  the  present  Attorney 
General.  Let  me  take  a  case.  Let  me 
suppose  that  a  particular  offence  has 
been  committed  in  Ulster,  and  let  me 
suppose  that  it  seems  good  to  the  L*ish 
Nationalists  to  hold  a  meeting  in  that 
part  of  Lreland.  Supposing  uiat  a  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists 
to  hold  that  meeting  is  met  by  a  declara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Orangemen  that 
they  will  also  hold  a  meeting,  a  counter 
demonstration  likely  to  lead  to  disturb- 
ance ;  and  suppose  they  carry  out  their 
declaration,  and  the  Orangemen  do  hold 
their  meeting;  and  suppose,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  action,  that  policemen 
and  other  people  are  shot  down,  and 
outrages  in  various  forms  are  committed 
by  the  Orangemen.  Let  us  suppose  that 
some  lives  are  lost  in  consequence  of 
such  action  on  the  part  of  these  people. 
What  comes  of  this  when  we  look  at 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  when  we  remember 
what  has  been  the  action  of  the  present 
Attorney  General  in  a  cognate  matter  ? 
We  know  that  when  a  contingency  of 
that  kind  arose  before  that  the  Irish 
Attorney  General,  who  no  doubt  did  not 
hold  Office  at  that  time,  but  who  had 
held  Office,  and  who  may  hold  Office 
again — we  know  that,  so  far  from  con- 
demning, as  he  should  have  done,  the 
action  of  the  Ulster  Orangemen,  he  de- 
clared when,  in  consequence  of  this 
action  one  unfortunate  man  lost  his  life 
at  the  hands  of  the  police,  that  the  blood 
of  this  young  man  lay  on  the  head  of 
Lord  Spencer,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  What  I  say  is  this, 
that  officials  who  speak,  and  think,  and 
act  as  the  present  Attorney  General 
acted  in  cases  of  that  kind  should  not 
have  confidence  reposed  in  them — ^we 
cannot  feel  confiidence  that  such  enor- 
mous powers  as  those  contained  in  this 
section  will  be  fairly  and  impartially 
worked  if  conferred  upon  them.  There- 
fore it  is  more  and  more  necessary,  be- 
fore an  official  of  that  kind  gets  into 
his  hands  the  tremendous  machinery 


that  this  clause  will  place  at  his  disposal, 
he  should  first  obtain  the  authority  ana 
sanction  of  one  of  the  constituted  tri« 
bunals  of  the  land  on  a  case  made  by 
him  for  the  purpose.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  get  up  and 
tell  us  in  this  House  that  he  is  not  an 
Orangeman,  and  that  he  has  never 
known  an  Orangeman.  Why,  of  coarse 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
not  an  Orangeman.  If  he  were,  he  would 
seriously  stand  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
motion. No  Government  with  any  de« 
cency  could  appoint  an  Orangeman  as  a 
Judge,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  not 
an  Orangeman  does  not  tell  at  all  in  this 
matter.  The  question  is — has  he  or  has 
he  not  Orange  sympathies  ?  And  we  be- 
lieve, judging  from  statements  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  that  he  has  such  sym- 
pathy, and  that  holding  such  sympathy 
he  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  by 
us  as  anything  but  a  partizan,  a  party 
man  holding  strong  views  on  matters 
of  public  policy,  and  not  at  all  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  judicial  func- 
tionary. Now,  can  any  objection  be 
taken  to  the  change  I  put  in  with  regard 
to  the  judicial  authority  ?  I  do  not  pro- 
pose that  the  Attorney  General  shall  ask 
the  sanction  of  any  hostile  body.  I  do 
not  propose  that  he  shall  have  to  get  the 
sanction  of  any  body  of  persons  who  are 
likely  to  look  with  disfavour  upon  any 
proposal  he  makes.  I  propose  that  the 
veto  on  his  action  should  be  vested  in 
the  Judges  of  the  land — ^gentlemen 
whose  praises  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Treasury  Bench  are  never  tired  of 
sounding,  and  against  whom  as  the  per- 
sons wielding  this  authority  no  objection 
can  be  urged  with  any  degree  of  decency 
from  that  quarter  of  the  House.  If  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  can  make 
out  a  proper  case  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  this  section  there  can  be  no 
possible  contention  that  the  Oourts  of 
Justice  in  Ireland,  in  whom  my  Amend- 
ment would  vest  a  veto  on  this  question, 
would  in  any  way  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  or  make  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  difficult. 
The  Judges,  as  we  must  assume  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  would  be  exceed- 
ingly likely  to  view  with  favour  and 
to  assist  and  facilitate  in  every  way 
the  action  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  this  point  of  setting  this 
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machinery  in  motion,  and  in  that  aspect 
of  the  matter,  at  any  rate,  no  conceivable 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  form  of 
the  Amendment.  That  being  bo,  I  would 
really  press  on  the  Government  the 
propriety  of  considering  whether  this  or 
some  Amendment  conceived  in  a  similar 
spirit  should  not  be  accepted.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view, 
I,  myself,  cannot  suggest  any  valid 
reason  or  objection  which  could  be 
urged  against  my  proposal.  It  cannot 
be  urged  that  the  application  to  a  Court 
would  in  any  way  prejudice  the  Attorney 
General,  or  would  in  any  way  tend  to 
militate  against  the  success  of  the  in- 
quiry that  was  afterwards  held.  All  that 
the  Amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to  require 
that  before  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  sets  these  enormous  powers 
in  motion,  he  should  go  to  a  Oourt  of 
Justice  and  make  out  his  case,  and  that 
the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  should 
judge  whether  the  holding  of  such  an 
inquiry  is  a  necessary  or  a  proper  thing 
to  do.  Now,  it  was  urged  in  reply  to 
the  case  we  endeavoured  to  make  out  from 
the  last  Amendment  I  proposed  to  the 
House  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  district 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  of  itself  a  prima  faeie  proof 
that  inquiries,  such  as  this  section  pro- 
poses to  hold,  were  a  necessity,  and  that 
it  might  be  necessarily  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  a  district  had  been  in  that 
manner  proclaimed,  that  an  offence  was 
committed  in  that  district,  that  it  was 
unlikely  or  impossible  that  evidence 
would  be  forthcoming  to  convict  the  per- 
son charged  with  the  offence  and  to 
bring  him  to  justice.  Let  me  poiut  out 
what  I  pointed  out  before,  that  however 
just  that  argument  is  as  to  the  offences 
that  might  be  likely  as  it  is  alleged  to 
excite  sympathy  amongst  certain  classes 
of  the  population,  that  no  such  case  can 
be  made  out  against  offences  of  a  non- 
agrarian  character.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  if  somebody's  pocket  is 
picked,  or  somebody's  house  is  broken 
into  by  burglars,  or  some  other  offence 
of  that  kind  is  committed,  that  the  in- 
ference will  be  that  it  has  been  done  by 
a  Moonlighter,  and  that  the  act  is 
accompanied  with  agrarian  sympathies. 
It  cannot  be  alleged  that  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  free  from  the  taint  of  an 
agrarian  character,  there  would  be  the 
smallest  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of 
getting  evidence  by  the  people,  and  it 
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cannot  be  alleged  that  a  person  con- 
cerned in  a  matter  of  that  kind — that  is 
to  say,  any  person  made  the  victim  of 
an  offence  of  that  kind,  would  have  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  coming  forward  to 
give  evidence.  That  being  so,  is  it  not 
in  the  highest  degree  oppressive  to  con- 
fer  on  an  irresponsible  official  like  the 
Attorney  General  power  to  make  an 
inquiry  under  this  section  in  a  case  of 
this  kind?  It  would  not  be  of  the 
smallest  advantage  to  hold  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  no  results  of  a  useful  charac- 
ter could  possibly  follow.  Hold  your 
inquiry  by  all  means  in  cases  where  you 
have  reason  to  think  that  from  intimi- 
dation or  other  possible  cause,  that 
which  you  fear  is  likely  to  happen — 
namely,  that  evidence  will  not  be  forth- 
coming ;  but,  unless  you  can  make  out 
a  case  of  that  kind,  and  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  there  is  some  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  persons  coming  forward 
to  give  evidence,  or,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  combination  amongst  the 
people  against  coming  forward  to  bring 
offenders  to  justice,  I  hold  that  it  is  in- 
expedient to  hold  inquiries  of  this  kind. 
We  have  been  frequently  referred  to  the 
Scotch  law.  We  have  been  referred  to 
it  as  a  justification  of  the  present 
proposal  of  the  Government,  and  we 
are  told  that  when  powers  of  that 
kind  exist  in  Scotland,  in  the  Scotch 
law,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  thing 
for  these  powers  to  exist  in  re- 
spect of  Ireland.  Well,  it  has  been 
shown  very  effectually  that  that  is  not 
a  valid  argument,  and  that  this  power, 
even  If  it  really  exists,  is  not  practically 
in  operation  in  Scotland.  But  that  con- 
sideration is  not  relevant  to  the  Amend- 
ment I  am  moving.  What  is  relevant 
is  that  under  the  Scotch  law,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information,  the  proceeding  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  proceeding  I  propose 
in  the  present  Amendment.  As  1  under- 
stand it,  before  this  process  can  be  put 
in  force  in  Scotland,  the  authority  of 
some  judicial  officer  has  to  be  obtained. 
No  inquiry  can  be  held  without  such 
sanction.  No  official  in  Scotland  has 
taken  on  himself  the  complete  and  abso- 
lute power  of  holding  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind  without  regard  to  the  sanction  of 
any  judicial  Oourt.  As  I  understand  it, 
in  Scotland,  before  you  can  use  this 
power  of  holding  a  secret  inquiry,  you 
have  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  some  con* 
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Btitated  Court  of  Law.     You  liave  to 
obtain  that  sanction  on  a  case  made  out 
for  the  purpose.    When  it  is  said,  there- 
fore, that  in  passing  this  clause  the 
Oovemment  are  only  extending  to  Ire- 
land legislation  which  already  exists  in 
Scotland*  and  that  this  Amendment  of 
mine  is  not  necessary,  we  may  retort — 
•*  If  you  wish  to  give  us  this  law,  g^ve  it 
to  us  as  it  exists  in  Scotland.     Do  not 
give  us  your  version  of  it.     Do  not  give 
us  the  Scotch  law  diluted  through  the 
mind  of  the  Attorney  General,  altered 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  G-ovemment.'' 
If  the  Government  wish  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  their  argument  derived  from 
the  Scotch  law,  let  us,  at  least,  in  Ire- 
land   have    the  protection  which    the 
Scotch  law  gives  to  the  Scotch  people. 
Let  this  power  be  vested  in  the  jBxecu- 
tive  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  Scotland ;  let 
the  law  do  for  us  in  Ireland  what  it  does 
for  you  in  Scotland;  take  this  power 
out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible  officials 
and  vest  it  in  a  Court  of  Justice.    I  have 
very  little  hope  that  the  Government  will 
accept  this  Amendment  having  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Amendments  are 
uniformly  received  from  this  quarter  of 
the   House,   no  matter  how  they  are 
moved,  or  by  what  arguments  they  are 
supported — I  have  no  great  hope  that 
they  will  be  disposed  to  view  this  Amend- 
ment with  any  exceptional  favour  or 
with  any  more  favour  than  they  have 
extended  to  other  Amendments.    But  I 
do  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  permit 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Government    to  the 
effect  that  the  proposal  they  are  making 
in  this  clause  is  simply  to  extend  to 
Ireland  a  law  which  already  exists  in 
Scotland — ^I  do  appeal  to  them  to  see, 
when  Scotch  procedure  is  transferred  to 
Ireland,  that  it  is  carried  out  as  it  is  in 
Scotland,  and  that  the  same  protection 
shall  be  given  to  us  in  Ireland  that  the 
Scotch  public  have  in  Scotland  under 
that  law  as  it  exists  there.     It  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  has  been  pointed  out 
very  properly,  that  the  persons  we  are 
seeking  to  protect  by  this  Amendment  of 
ours  are  not  the  persons  who  commit  the 
offences,  but  are  witnesses  against  whom 
these  powers  may  be  used  oppressively. 
We  have  had,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,   some  experience  of  tbe  way  in 
which  Irish  officials  act  in  matters  of 
this   kind,    and    when    we    study  the 
action  of  the  local  magistrates  in  the 


exercise  of  those  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Crimes  Act,  we  cannot 
come  to  any  other  oonclusion  than  that 
these  powers  were  abused  in  many  in- 
stances. They  were  wantonly  set  in 
motion,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
their  being  set  in  motion  led  to  no  pos- 
sible good  result.  That  being  so,  we  do 
ask  that  before  powers  of  this  kind  are 
again  placed  in  the  hands  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  the  Legislature  shall  at 
any  rate  impose  some  small  check  on  the 
action  of  those  officials,  and  that  this 
House  shall  be  satisfied  before  they 
hand  over  these  powers  to  the  Irish 
Executive  that  some  protection  is  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  witnesses  against 
whom  the  powers  may  be  oppressively 
used.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
powers  may  be  used  not  only  against 
witnesses  living  in  a  proclaimed  dis- 
trict, but  against  witnesses  living  out- 
side that  proclaimed  district;  in  fact, 
against  witnesses  living  anywhere  in 
Ireland ;  and  this  being  so,  I  ask  is  it 
unreasonable  that  before  the  Irish 
Attorney  General  shall  be  allowed  to  put 
these  powers  in  force,  he  shall  at  any 
rate  go  before  a  competent  authority 
and  get  the  sanction  of  that  authority  for 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  If  we  could  be 
even  satisfied  that  the  Attorney  General 
himself  would  investigate  every  case  be- 
fore putting  these  powers  in  motion,  we 
might  in  that  case  be  content  with  what- 
ever  protection  his  personal  supervision 
could  give  us ;  but  we  know  very  well 
that  the  Attorney  General  in  this  matter 
will  simply  act  on  the  unchecked  sug- 
gestion of  the  local  magistrates  or  other 
local  officials  who  put  him  in  motion. 
We  know  that  the  duties  of  the  Attorney 
General  are  such  that  it  would  be  out  of 
his  power  to  investigate  every  case  that 
came  before  him  and  to  make  the  proper 
inquiries  before  he  puts  these  powers  or 
any  other  powers  into  operation.  We 
know  very  well  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  simply  to  take  the  word  of 
the  permanent  officials  in  Ireland,  and 
that  in  issuing  his  fiat  for  the  holding  of 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind  we  shall  not  have 
in  reality  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  all,  but  the  authority  of  some 
magistrate  in  the  country  who  had  set 
him  in  motion.  We  ask  that  that  should 
not  be  allowed,  and  that  if  the  Attorney 
General  wants  these  powers,  he  should 
^0  to  a  tribunal  who  can  investigate  his 
demand  and  inquire  for  themselves  whe- 
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ther  there  is  any  necessity  for  tlie  exer- 
cise of  these  powers,  and  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  expedient  that  they  should  be 
granted.  We  say  that,  in  asking  for 
that,  we  are  asking  for  very  little  indeed; 
and  I  contend  that  if  these  powers  should 
be  handed  over  without  check  or  control 
to  the  permanent  officials  in  Ireland,  this 
House  should  have  some  other  check  to 
give  protection  to  the  persons  who  may 
be  arrested  and  harried  by  the  exercise 
of  these  powers.  I  beg  to  move  the 
Amendment  which  stands  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  after  **  may,"  insert  "  apply 
to  the  High  Court  for  an  order  direoting  an  in- 
quiry under  this  section,  and  thereupon  the 
Court  may,  if  satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed  as  aforesaid,  and  that  owinp^  to  inti- 
midation or  other  improper  cause,  evidence  in 
connection  witii  such  offence  has  been  withheld, 
make  an  order  accordingly,  and  may." — (Mr, 
Mauric4  Bedly.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  SOMOITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Edwabd  Ciarkb)  (Plymouth) :  The  hon. 
G^entleman  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  somewhat  long  speech  in  support 
of  his  Amendment ;  but  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  in  a  very  few  words  to  show  the 
Committee  that  it  is  an  Amendment  that 
we  cannot  be  reasonably  asked  to  accept. 
It  is  proposed  in  this  Amendment  that 
application  shall  be  made  to  the  High 
Court  for  an  order  directing  an  inquiry 
under  this  section,  and  that  if  the  Court 
is  satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed  and  that  evidence  is  with- 
held, they  may  make  an  order  accord- 
ingly. It  is  on  these  two  conditions 
—namely,  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  and  that  owing  to  intimi- 
dation or  other  improper  cause,  evi- 
dence is  being  withheld — ^being  proved 
to  its  satisfaction  that  the  Court  is  to 
make  an  order.  It  will  be  observed  that 
provision  has  already  been  made  by  an 
Amendment  requiring  sworn  information 
to  strengthen  this  case.  Sworn  informa- 
tion  is  now  required,  and  that  sworn  in- 
formation will  be  the  only  information 
upon  which  a  Court  or  anybody  can  be 
satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, so  that  the  precaution  the  hon. 
Member  desires  to  take  is  already  taken. 
And  then  as  to  the  other  point — where 
there  is  intimidation  or  other  improper 
cause  and  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  offence  is  being  withheld,  the  matter 
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has  been  discussed  and  decided  already 
this  evening.  The  Committee  have  re* 
fused  to  require  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  have  before  him  proof 
that  owing  to  intimidation  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  evidence.  It  would  be 
most  unreasonable  now,  I  say,  that  a 
Court  should  be  required  to  nnd  satis- 
factory evidence  wmch  the  Committee 
decided  about  an  hour  ago  the  Attorney 
General  should  not  require  before 
taking  action.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  as  the  matter 
stands  now,  how  generally  unreasonable 
and  contrary  to  the  object  of  this  Bill 
this  Amendment  would  be.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Amendment  would  be  no  real 
safeguard  to  anybody.  The  application 
to  the  Court  is  an  ex  parte  application. 
It  must  be.  There  is  no  person  to  whom 
any  notice  can  be  given.  No  person 
can  appear  before  the  Court  to  show 
cause  against  the  order  asked  for,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  an  ex  parte 
matter,  on  affidavits  that  have  been 
previously  before  the  Attorney  General 
with  regard  to  this  point.  The  only 
effect  would  be  that  there  would  be 
delay  in  consequence  of  having  to  make 
the  application  to  the  Court,  and  there 
would  be  of  necessity  the  publication  of 
the  information  which  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Attorney  General — a 
publication  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  possibly  preventing  the  detection  of 
the  crime  which  it  is  the  very  object  of 
the  clause  to  detect.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  quite  mistaken  in  believing  that 
in  Scotland  any  application  has  to  be 
made  to  a  Court  of  law.  No  such 
application  is  necessary  there.  There- 
fore, the  whole  of  the  quarter-of-an- 
hour  which  the  hon.  Member  devoted  in 
his  speech  to  that  point —namely,  the 
argument  that  in  this  matter  Ireland 
should  be  treated  on  the  lines  of  the 
Scotch  law — was  wasted  with  an  argu- 
ment which  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Therefore,  on  these  grounds  I  trust  the 
House  will  not  assent  to  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  the  substance  of  which  has  either 
been  already  decided,  or  if  accepted 
would  be  hostile  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HALDANE  (Haddington):  I 
venture  to  dissent  wholly  from  the  view 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
this  Amendment.  And  though  I  sup- 
port it  on  grounds  somewhat  different 
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from  those  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  moved  it,  I  support  it  on  grounds 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient. 
The  speech  of  the  Solicitor  General  only 
shows  how  entirely  the  Lord  Advocate 
has  neglected  what  would  seem  to  have 
been  his  duty — namely,  the  duty  of  in- 
forming right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sit  upon  the  Eront  Bench  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  law  of  Scotland  upon 
thifi  point.    It  should  have  been  shown 
to  them  that  the  Attorney  General  in 
England,  and  the  Attorney  General  in 
Ireland,  occupy  a  wholly  different  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate   in 
Scotland.     If   the   Lord    Advocate    in 
Scotland  is  not  a  judicial  functionary, 
at  least  he  is  a  quasi- judicial  functionary. 
He  certainly  exercises  a  control   over 
criminal  proceedings   which  is  wholly 
unknown  to  the  spirit  of  English  and 
Irish  jurisprudence^a  control  which  is 
of  a  judicial  nature ;  and  what  I  under- 
stand this  Amendment  to  propose  is  to 
distribute  the  power  vested  in  an  execu- 
tive functionary  in  Scotland,  sitting  in 
what  is  really  a  distinct  judicial  capa- 
city— in  the  capacity  of  having  a  con- 
trol over  the  criminal  proceedings  of  the 
oountry — what  I  understand  this  Amend- 
ment to  propose  is  to  distribute  this 
power  between  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  High  Court  in  such  a  way  as 
will  really  bring  the  proposition    into 
accord  with  what  is  the  law  in  Scotland. 
What  is  the  function  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  ?    So  far  from  his 
being  a  ^uaai -judicial  official  he   is   a 
mere  litigant,  pursuing  accused  persons 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility.     I  give  every 
credit  to  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land for  desiring  to  do  his  duty.    I  feel 
confident  he  will  do  that  duty  in  a  fair 
spirit ;  but  in  asking  that  the  Committee 
snould  give  such  powers  to  him  as  are 
proposed  by  the  Government,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Committee  will  be 
sanctioning    powers     of    a     character 
wholly    different    from    those     vested 
in   the   Lord   Advocate    for   Scotland. 
There  is   another  consideration  which 
surely   should   have   weight    with  us. 
This    is    a     power     to    be     exercised 
though  no  person  is  charged  with  any 
offence.     Will  the  Lord  Advocate  get 
up  and  say  that  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  allow  inquiries  of  this  kind  to 
take  place  without  any  person  being 
charged  ?    Will  he  get  up  and  say  that 
there  is  a  single  case  in  the  recent 
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history  of  Scotch  law  in  which  a  roving 
Commission  has  been  given  to  search  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  evidence  for 
the  trial  into  the  consciences  of  all 
kinds  of  men,  to  search  into  the  con- 
sciences of  men  who  are  charged  with 
no  crime,  and  are  brought  forward  for 
no  offence,  but  are  simply  told  they 
must  attend  and  give  evidence?  In 
Scotland  it  is  a  case  of  merely  giving 
evidence,  but  here  it  is  proposed  that 
evidence  should  be  given  upon  oath 
for  purposes  wholly  different  from  those 
known  in  Scotland.  That  is  the  case 
put  forward,  and  we  are  asked  to  give 
legislative  sanction  to  what  is  wholly 
unknown  in  Scotland.  I  certainly  think 
that  this  Amendment  should  receive 
the  support  of  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House;  first,  because  it  is  a 
proposal  simply  to  vest  in  a  Court 
and  the  Attorney  General  in  Ireland 
powers  which  will  be  properly  so  jointly 
vested,  and  which  are  vested  in  Scot- 
land in  a  similar  manner  in  a  judicial 
functionary;  secondly,  because  the 
power  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  Bill 
is  a  power  far  wider  than  that  con- 
ferred upon  any  functionary  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  thirdly,  because  the  case  we 
have  got  here  is  a  case  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  take  evidence  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  brief  on  the  trial,  and  make 
use  of  that  evidence  when  it  is  taken  in  a 
way  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 
either  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  or,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  other  system  of  civilized 
jurisprudence. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  I  think  the  speech 
of  the  Solicitor  General  is  a  sufficient 
example  of  the  danger  of  allowing  any 
Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  a  matter  without  present- 
ing an  affidavit  before  a  Superior  Court. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  M. 
Healy)  addressed  the  Committee  for  30 
minutes,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
which  time  the  Solicitor  General  was 
either  sleeping,  pretending  to  be  asleep, 
or  engaged  in  sneering  at  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  and  then  he  gets  up  and  says 
he  proposes,  in  a  few  words,  to  com- 
pletely demolish  the  case  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  He  proceeds  to  do  it — to  his 
own  satisfaction  clearly.  He  says  my 
hon.  Friend's  arguments  are  wholly  in- 
admissible, because  the  Court  must  be 
satisfied  that  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  intimidation  is  rampant 
in  a  district.    But  the  Government,  who 
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have  introduced  the  Bill,  have  laid  it 
down  that  they  require  this  Bill  and 
this  power  because  these  offences  have 
been  committed,  and  because  intimida- 
tion has  been  rampant ;  but  they  decline 
to  submit  to  any  judicial  tribunal  any 
evidence  to  show  that  the  contention  on 
which  they  are  getting  rid  of  the  liberties 
of  the  country  is  true  in  any  single  case. 
Why  should  not  the  Court  be  satisfied 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed? 
"  Oh,"  says  the  Solicitor  General,  **  be- 
cause we  have  already  provided  that 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is  not 
to  be  set  in  motion  except  on  a  sworn 
information."    But  that  is    a  fallacy. 
What  would  satisfy  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  would  not  satisfy  a  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court.    Anyone  who 
has  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
knows  very  well  that  that  Court  often  re- 
fuses to  act  on  affidavits  which  have  been 
settled  by  eminent  counsel  to  their  satis- 
faction. The  learned  Solicitor  General's 
second  point  is  that  the  Committee  have 
just  refused  to  require  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  proof  that  intimi- 
dation or  other  improper  cause  exists 
whereby  evidence  is  withheld,  and  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  that  the  High 
Court  should  require  that   which  the 
Committee  has  decided  the    Attorney 
General  should  not    require.    In  this 
argument  he  is  also  guilty  of  a  fallacy. 
We  refuse  to  make  a  condition  precedent 
to  any  motion  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  sworn  information  as  to  intimi- 
dation should  be  afforded;  but  it    is 
quite  another  thing  here,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  considering  what  the  Court 
should  demand  before  granting  power 
to  hold  an  inquiry.    For  these  reasons 
I  do  not  think  that  the  defence  made  for 
the  clause  by  the  Solicitor  General  holds 
good.     We  are    now  considering   the 
question  of  the  position  of  the   Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.    We  have  given 
individuals,  without  a  shred  of  repre- 
sentative authority,  power  to  make  and 
unmake  the  law  in  particular  localities ; 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  g^  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  destroy  the  distinction  between 
the  Executive  and  judicial  authority;  and 
we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  partizan  Law 
Officer  sitting  on  that  Bench  opposite 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  power  to  apply  a  law  which 
never  before  could  be  applied  to  any 
individual,  no  matter  how  bumble,  ex- 
cept by  a  competent  judicial  authority 
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standing  between  the  people  and  the 
Crown.  It  may  be  considered  nothing 
to  take  this  step  now,  and  make  the 
Besident  Magistrates  the  mere  servants 
of  the  Executive,  or  of  a  particular 
Party ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a 
large  principle.  It  seems  to  me  this 
House  would  do  well  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  is  wise  to  depart  from  the  old 
principle  that  the  Executive  shall  de- 
pend on  the  judicial  tribunals  when 
it  seeks  to  put  the  law  into  force,  and 
whether  it  is  wise  to  give  to  a  political 
Party  the  power  of  creating  a  political 
force  to  deal  with  political  offenders,  and 
to  punish  people  at  its  own  will. 

Mb.  a.  K.  D.  ELLIOT  (Roxburgh) : 
I  am  satisfied,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way on  this  side  of  the  House  have  been 
misinformed  on  the  subject  of  that  part 
of  the  Scotch  law  which  bears  an  analogy 
to  the  proposal  in  this  clause.  I  come 
from  Scotland  and  am  familiar  with  the 
working  of  this  law,  and  seeing  that 
these  preliminary  inquiries  are  con- 
stantly occurring  there,  that  we  hear  no 
complaints  with  regard  to  them,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the 

Erinciple,  I  am  surprised  that  hon.  Mem- 
ers  should  be  startled  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Government.  I  see  that  these 
inquiries  are  to  be  guarded  in  this  clause 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  are  only 
to  be  allowed  when  an  offence  has  been 
committed.  An  inquiry  will  not  take 
place  whether  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted or  not,  but  only  when  the 
Attorney  General  believes  that  such  au 
inquiry  should  be  held.  In  Scotland 
such  a  preliminary  inquiry  takes  place 
when  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  may  be 
no  more  than  a  solicitor  in  a  country 
town,  thinks  fit  to  initiate  it.  Supposing 
a  haystack  has  been  burnt  down.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  suspicion  of  arson  against  a  par- 
ticular individual,  but  this  local  legal 
official  can  institute  an  inquiiy  to  find 
out  how  the  thing  occurred.  If  it  has 
been  an  accident,  well  and  good ;  but  he 
investigates  the  matter  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  and  he  does  that  in  99  cases 
out  of  100,  off  his  own  bat,  so  to  speak, 
because  he  is  Procurator  Fiscal  of  the 
district.  He  examines  witnesses  on  oath 
before  the  Sheriff,  where  the  oaths  and 
depositions  are  taken,  or  in  his  own 
office.    The  inquiry  is  not  necessarily 
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one  to  be  followed  up  by  a  committal 
and  a  trial.  The  f^rocurator  Fiscal  goee 
round  and  collects  evidence  behind  the 
back  of  the  accused — if  there  is  an  ac- 
cused. If  there  is  an  accused  he  is  ar- 
rested, but  is  not  made  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  evidence  the  Procurator  is 
collecting  against  him.  He  is  put  in 
prison  to  await  his  trial,  and  is  not  even 
allowed  to  have  the  advice  of  a  solicitor 
until  the  depositions  collected  by  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  whether  sworn  to  or 
not,  have  gone  before  a  magistrate,  who 
says  whether  or  not  a  committal  shall 
take  place.  It  is  not  until  the  committal 
has  taken  place  on  the  evidence  so  ob- 
tained that  the  accused  is  allowed  to  say 
a  word  in  his  defence.  This  is  the  every- 
day system  in  Scotland.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Oentlemen  can  be  serious  when  they 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  say  that  something  new  and  start- 
ling is  being  done  in  this  Bill  when  a 
system  quite  as  strong  was  introduced 
five  years  ago,  and  was  about  to  be 
renewed  three  years  ago  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  sitting  below  me  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Qladstone).  This  is  a  proposal 
to  introduce  the  usual  system  of  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  known  to  all  of  us  in 
Scotland,  into  the  Criminal  Law  of 
Ireland.  I  know  that  in  most  cases  in 
Scotland  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to 
take  evidence  on  oath,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at 
what  is  being  done,  the  whole  question 
comes  to  this — whether  or  not  a  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  should  be  introduced,  at 
the  instance  of  an  official  representative 
of  the  C^wn.  That  is  the  whole  gist 
of  the  question.  Whether  in  one  case 
out  of  100  evidence  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  on  oath  is  a  very  minor  matter 
indeed.  The  question  is  whether  an 
official,  representing  the  Grown,  should 
be  idlowed  to  collect  evidence  on  oath, 
and  afterwards  use  it  against  an  accused. 
I  think  the  exaggerated  and  ficticious 
view  which  has  been  taken  on  this 
matter  of  preliminary  inquiry,  will 
astonish  the  people  of  Scotland,  who  are 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  investigations 
of  this  sort. 

Mb.  W.  E.  qladstone  (Edin- 
burgh.  Mid  Lothian) :  I  am  quite  certain 
that  though  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  A.  B.  D.  Elliot)  undertakes  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  confidence  for  the  people 
of  Sootlud,  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and 


learned  Member  are  not  in  consonance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land on  any  question  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  people  of  England  and 
the  people  of  Ireland.  AH  I  know  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  and  of  their  relations 
with  their  Eepresentatives  in  this  House 
gives  me  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resort  to  a  worse  authority 
than  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  as- 
certain the  opinions  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  Sir,  then  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  says  that  provisions  similar  to 
these  were  passed  five  years  ago,  and 
were  about  to  be  renewed  three  years 
ago  ;  but  he  entirely  overlooks  that 
which  we  take  to  be  a  fundamental  and 
essential  difference  in  this  matter — 
namely,  that  whatever  provisions  were 
framed  five  years  ago  were  directed  ex- 
clusively against  crime,  whereas  our 
contention,  conGrmed  as  we  believe  by 
the  language  of  the  Government,  is  that 
this  is  not  a  Bill  for  dealing  with  crime. 
[•*0h,  oh!  "  and  laughter.']  I  really 
cannot  have  my  mind  influenced  by  out- 
cries of  that  kind.  I  know  that  the 
Bill  has  been  otherwise  described  by 
right  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite,  but  I  do 
not  appreciate  the  force  of  their  descrip- 
tion. I  know  that  reliance  is  placed 
upon  it  much  more  than  upon  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  from  which 
I  gather  that,  in  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  this  is  not  a  Bill  for  dealing  with 
crime.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
correct  me  if  I  need  correction — but  I 
am  afraid  correction  will  not  help  the 
matter  in  the  least — when  I  say  that 
this  Bill  is  not  exclusively  or  mainly  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
crime,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  acts  that  are  not  crime,  but  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  are  going  to  be 
made  crime.  That  is,  in  our  view,  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  pro- 
posal made  five  years  ago  and  the  pre- 
sent proposal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  should  be  ready  to  renew  the  pro- 
posal of  five  years  ago.  [Minist&Hal 
laughter,  and  '< Hear,  hear!"]  No;  I 
am  not  ready  to  renew  it,  and  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  as 
the  House  is  perfectly  aware  from  the 
declarations  of  last  year,  that  this  method 
of  coercion  only  aggravates  the  evils 
which  it  seeks  to  cure,  and  that  there  is 
another  method  totally  distinct  that  is  a 
wise  and  prudent  one  to  pursue.  But 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  given 
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us  his  account,  forsooth,  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at 
the  opinions  expressed  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  Well,  Sir,  surprise  is  one 
of  those  feelings  of  which  everyone  has 
at  his  command  an  unbounded  quantity. 
He  can  produce  it  according  to  the  occa- 
sion. I,  like  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
have  an  abundant  stock  of  surprise  in 
me  which  I  expend,  from  time  to  time, 
as  occasion  offers,  and  I  reciprocate  the 
feeling  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  account 
of  the  law  and  practice  in  Scotland  is  in 
diametrical  contradiction  to  that  given 
by  the  late  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land. He  says  he  is  familiar  in  Scotland 
by  daily  usage  with  this  practice,  whereas 
the  late  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  told 
us  that  the  practice  was  not  in  operation. 
The  distinct  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland — 
a  statement  which  did  the  greatest  credit 
to  his  legal  acuteness  and  impartiality — 
was,  that  the  precognition  in  Scotland, 
though  purely  voluntary,  was,  as  he 
said,  backed  by  this  power  which  was 
never  exercised.  The  power  of  exami- 
nation on  oath,  conducted  by  legal  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  Government  with- 
out compulsion,  and  applicable  to  a 
country  where  the  law  and  the  people 
are  in  sympathy,  is  a  thing  so  different 
from  that  now  proposed  that  all  the  in- 
genuity of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  all  his  faculty  for  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Scotland,  will  not 
induce  us  to  accept  the  account  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
late  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland. 

Mk.  HUNTEE  (Aberdeen,  N.) :  I 
have  lived  many  years  in  Scotland,  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  such  practice  as 
that  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  E.  D.  Elliot)  of  an  in- 
quiry on  oath  being  held  by  a  Procurator 
Fiscal  when  no  person  is  accused.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  stated  that  Scotland  was  happy 
and  free  because  she  possessed  this 
law ;  but  I  say  that  we  are  happy  and 
free  in  Scotland  because  we  possess  no 
such  law.  I  admit  there  are  some  state- 
ments in  old  books  on  the  law  in  Scot- 
land which  are  exceedingly  vag^e ;  and 
I  think  that  Members  from  Scotland  have 
come  to  be  of  opinion,  having  regard  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
law  in  Scotland  should  be  reduced  to  a 
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more  clear  form  than  it  is  in  at  present. 
Suppose  the  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  which  is  the  nearest  approach 
we  have  in  Scotland  to  the  National 
League  in  Ireland,  were  to  be  examined 
by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  with  reference 
to  the  transactions  of  the  society.  I 
will  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
every  Scotchman  worthy  of  the  name 
would  tear  the  notice  in  pieces  and 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  It  is  utterly 
untrue  that  anything  exists  in  Scotland 
which  can  in  any  way  be  compared  to 
this  system  of  inquiry  which  is  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  An  inquiry  of  a  pre- 
liminary character  by  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  into  crimes  would  in  Scotland, 
as  in  every  other  country,  receive  the 
support  of  those  who  have  any  evidence 
to  give ;  but  this  preceding  is  entirely 
of  a  voluntary  character,  notwithstanding 
the  assertions  in  the  books  on  the  Scotch 
law.  If  the  Lord  Advocate  contradicts 
me  on  that  point,  let  him  produce  any 
case]|  where,  no  person  being  accused, 
people  have  been  compelled  to  come 
forward  and  give  evidence.  I  say  let 
the  Government  rest  their  case  on  any 
grounds  they  please,  but  do  not  let  them 
vilify  the  fair  name  of  Scotland  by 
accusing  us  of  having  in  operation  any 
such  law  as  this. 

Mr.  HALDANE  :  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  pointed  out  by  the 
•Solicitor  General,  I  propose  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  the  present  Amendment, 
by  adding  after  *'  the  High  Court "  the 
words,  ''  or  to  a  Judge  thereof  in  Cham- 
bera." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  in  line  1,  after  the 
words  ^^  High  Court,"  to  insert  the 
words  ''or  to  a  Judge  thereof  in 
Chambers." — {Mr,  Ualdane.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  intend  to  put 
forward  an  Amendment,  that  the  mw 
under  this  section  in  Ireland  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  law  in  Scotland,  and 
then  to  claim  the  entire  vote  of  the  Scotch 
Party  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  will  be 
accepted  at  once  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  The  Solicitor  General  for 
England  dwelt  largely  on  the  fact  that 
publicity  in  this  country  was  necessary  ; 
but  what  the  Solicitor  General  stood 
upon  most  was  that  this  ie  an  eic  part^ 
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Application,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mere 
'*  pro  formA  "  proceeding —  absolutely 
needless.  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
read  the  4th  section  of  this  Act  which 
deals  with  the  change  of  venue,  and 
that  in  connection  with  Section  3  the 
words  are — 

"  Where  an  indictment  for  a  crime  committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district  has  been  found  against 
a  defendant,  or  a  defendant  has  been  committed 
for  trial  for  such  crime,  and  a  trial  is  to  be  at  a 
Court  of  Assize  for  any  county  in  a  proclaimed 
district,  or  at  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for 
any  county  or  borough  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
the  High  Court  on  application  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and  upon 
his  certificate  that  he  believes  that  a  more  fair 
and  impartial  trial  can  be  had  at  a  Court  of 
Assize  in  some  county  to  be  named  in  the 
certificate,  slu^  make  an  order  as  of  course  that 
the  trial  shall  be  had  at  a  Court  of  Assize  in  the 
county  named  in  the  certificate." 

The  words  are  ''of  course."  I  am 
astonished  that  the  Solicitor  General 
should  get  up  and  say  that  we  have  not 
read  the  Bill.  Let  him  presume  on  the 
Ignorance  of  his  own  Party ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  both  read 
and  understand  the  Bill.  We  ask  that 
he  should  transfer  the  words  from  the 
4th  section  to  the  Ist,  and  we  ask  no 
more.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  High 
Court,  or  a  Judge  thereof,  would  make 
the  order  when  applied  to  * '  as  of  course ;  * ' 
but  the  necessity  of  the  Attorney  General 
having  to  apply  for  the  order  would,  at 
any  rate,  give  me  protection  of  publicity. 
Let  U8  reverse  the  state  of  things.    Sup- 

fosing  the  Home  Bule  Government  in 
reland  were  endeavouring  to  smash  up 
the  Orange  Party  and  were  proceeding  to 
put  them  down,  how  would  the  hon.  and 
gallant    Member    for    North    Armagh 
thunder  against  giving  us  this  power 
without  reference  to  t£e  High  Court  ? 
You  say  that  this  is  the  law  under  the 
Act  of  1 882.    I  say  that  nothing  is  more 
absurd,  and  that  of  all  the  flagitious 
statements   this  is  the  foremost.    The 
Act  of  1882  said  that  the    magistrate 
should  not  summon  anybody  who  was 
not  believed  to  be  capable  of  giving 
material  evidence.    There  is  nothing  in 
this  Bill  of  that  kind.    What  is  the  in- 
tention here  ?      Why,  anybody  knows 
that  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the  tenants 
entering   into    combination.    We    will 
take  Lord  Clanricarde,  or  the  estates  of 
theKing-Harmans,  the  Smith-Barrys,  or 
Tottenhams.  One  of  these  landlords  will 
go  to  the  Goverament  and  say — ''There 
u  a  combination  against  our   estates; 
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have  up  the  ringleaders ;  examine  and 
cross-examime  them  ;  put  them  on  the 
rack,   and   if   they    refuse    to    answer 
you  can  give  them  a  week  or  two  of 
imprisonment  ; "  you  will  not  get  the 
information,  but   they  will  be    put  in 
prison.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
cannot  go  with  such  a  story  as  that  to 
the  High  Court.  We  propose  to  substitute 
for  the  action  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  will  go  with  the  land- 
lords of  the  country  as  loDg  as  he  is  a 
Member  for  Dublin  University,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Court  of    Queen's  Bench. 
Now,  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will 
always  accede  to  any  proposal  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  there  ought  to  be 
no  objection  to  this  Amendment.     We 
are  only  asking  the  protection  which, 
under  Section  3,  you  give  us  yourselves. 
Why  do  you  compel  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  go  to  the  High  Court  if  his  Motion 
is  to  be  granted  "  as  of  course  ?  "    Why 
do  you  compel  him  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers money  ?    You  compel  him  to  go 
before  the  High  Court,  in  order  that  the 
High  Court  and  th6  public    generally 
may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  fair  case 
before  this  power  is  granted.     The  Go- 
vernment  have    said    that  the  law  in 
Scotland  is  the  same  as  the  provision 
under  this  clause.     The  Lord  Advocate, 
who,  I  believe,  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  who  is  probably  the  most 
learned  man  whom  Scotland  sends  to 
this  House,   has,  however,  never  ven- 
tured to  open  his  mouth  in  support  of 
that  statement.    The    right    hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knows  too  much  to 
do  that ;   he  is  too  learned  a  man  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  when  they 
can  get    the  hon.  and  learned    Mem- 
ber for  Boxburghshire  (Mr.  A.  B.  D. 
Elliot)    to    defend   their    position.       I 
ask  English  Members,  if  they  had  the 
same  apprehensions   for  their  country 
as   we  have   for    ours,   whether    they 
would  not  compel  the  Attorney  Generid 
to  go  to  the   High  Court  before  this 
power  is  exercised  ?    I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  persist  in  rejecting  every 
Amendment    which    comes   from  these 
Benches.     I   believe  their  intention  is 
to  show  the  country  that   their  Bill  is 
so  splendidly  drafted  that  it  needs  no 
Amendment ;    but   the   Bill   is    badly 
drawn;  and  I  say  that  it  is   unfair  to 
refuse    every  Amendment  we    propose 
on  the  pretence  that  the  Bill  has  been 
beautifiUly    drafted    by   the   Attorney 
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General,  and  does  not  require  to  be 
amended.  I  say  tliat  we,  in  Ireland, 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  even 
at  the  hands  of  the  Tory  Party,  and  that 
if  Irieh  Members  are  to  come  into  this 
House  at  all,  you  must,  at  any  rate, 
listen  to  the  voices  of  those  who  are 
really  acquainted  with  the  state  of  facts 
in  Ireland. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  further  amended,  by  in- 
serting, in  line  2,  after  the  word 
•*  Court,*'  the  words  *'  or  Judge." 

Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  words  '  apply  to  the  High  Court, 
or  to  a  Judge  thereof  in  Chamhers,  for  an 
order  directing  an  inquiry  under  this  section, 
and  thereupon  the  Court  or  Judge  may,  if  satis- 
fied that  an  offence  has  heen  committed  as  afore- 
said, and  that,  owing  to  intimidation  or  other 
improper  cause,  eyidence  in  connection  with 
such  offence  has  been  withheld,  make  an  order 
accordingly,  and  may,'  be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  B.) :  It  has 
been  stated  as  one  reason  for  not  accept- 
ing this  Amendment  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  discovery  of  crime.  How 
the  application  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  could  interfere  with  the  discovery 
of  crime  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  my  ap- 
prehension. The  Solicitor  General 
stated  that  this  Amendment  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary.  What  difficulty  is 
there  in  inserting  it  ?  If  it  be  imneces- 
sary,  and  can  do  no  harm  to  the  Bill, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  satisfies  us, 
why  not  agree  to  it  and  put  an  end  to 
this  discussion  ?  I  think  the  Qovem- 
ment  ought  to  have  that  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  High  Court  in  Ireland, 
which  would  be  shown  by  submitting 
these  cases  to  it.  Certainly  our  expe- 
rience of  that  Court  is  not  of  such  a  high 
character  as  to^make  us  much  value  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment ;  but  we  regard 
it  as  likely  to  be  some  check  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land. When  I  was  held  to  bail  last 
winter  the  prosecution  was  founded  upon 
affidavits,  which  were  sworn  by  certain 
sub-inspectors  of  police;  I  defended  my- 
self on  that  trial,  and  I  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Judge  to  those  affidavits, 
and  to  the  fact  that  Clarke  swore  to  a 
number  of  things  that  he  could  not  have 
known  of  his  own  knowledge.  The 
Judge  stated  that  he  considered  that 
two  of  the  affidavits  were  illegal^  and 
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that  he  dismissed  them  from  his  mind 
before  giving  judgment.  This  is  a 
case  exactly  in  point.  What  we  con- 
tend is  this— that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral shall  be  compelled  to  produce 
affidavits  which  will  show  something  to 
justify  his  demands,  and  which  shall  be 
m  legal  form  ;  and  that  these  affidavits 
shall  not  be  drawn  up  in  Dublin  Castle 
in  the  shape  which  the  Government 
want,  and  sworn  to  without  the  person 
making  them  taking  the  trouble  to  read 
them.  In  the  case  I  mention  it  turned 
out  that  two  of  the  affidavits  referred  to 
were  on  old  forms  used  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
two  years  ago.  The  form  was  sent  down, 
and  Mr.  Flower  swore  to  it  without  con<- 
sidering  whether  he  was  in  a  position  to 
swear  to  it  or  not.  We  want  to  prevent 
that  practice  which  is  going  on  in  Ire- 
land continually.  The  reason  why  we 
ask  that  this  Amendment  should  be  ac- 
cepted is  because  the  Attorney  General 
would  be  assumed  to  ^o  before  Court 
with  a  decently  sworn  information ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Judges  would 
ascertain  whether  the  person  swears  to 
facts  within  his  knowledge,  or  which  he 
reasonably  believes  were  true.  I  repeat 
that,  if  the  Government  consider  this 
Amendment  formally  to  be  unnecessary, 
there  is  no  use  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
Amendment,  which  pleases  us,  and  does 
the  Bill  no  harm. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  understand  the  Solicitor  General  for 
England  to  object,  first,  that  this  Amend- 
ment might  be  destructive  to  the  object 
sought  to  be  attained,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  would  involve  delay.  Is 
it  possible  to  imagine  that  it  would 
cause  any  delay  at  all  ?  There  would  be 
always  some  Judge  acting  at  Chambers, 
which  gets  over  the  objection  that  the 
Court  is  not  always  sitting,  and  also 
provides  for  avoiding  publicity  if  it  be 
necessary  to  avoid  it.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  protection 
which  this  clause  would  give  him 
sgaiDst  any  chance  of  being  supposed 
to  be  acting  unjustly.  I  am  sure  that  if 
this  were  a  matter  relating  to  England, 
the  English  Attorney  General,  having 
to  take  the  initiative,  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  put  upon  another  tribunal  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  what  had  to 
be  done.  I  trust  the  Government  will 
not  cause  a  further  ooenpation  of  <he 
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time  of  the  Committee  by  reeistiog  an 
Amendment  which  cannot  do  harm  if 
they  mean  to  do  right,  and  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  hon.  and 
learned  Members  sitting  on  the  Trea* 
sury  Bench.  Of  course,  if  these  inves- 
tigations are  not  aimed  at  crime,  then  I 
can  understand  the  Attorney  General 
would  object  to  go  to  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  with  a  case  which  that  Court 
would  treat  as  deserving  ridicule.  If  the 
investigation  is  aimed  at  grave  cases, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Attorney 
General  should  not  submit  it  to  that  high 
tribunal — ^indeed,  he  should  be  glad  of 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I 
trust  that  if  it  is  only  to  palliate  English 
feeling  the  GovernmentJ  will  agree  to 
this  Amendment. 

Mb.  W.  BEDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke),  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  this  Amendment,  complained  rather 
unjustly  that  this  Amendment  should 
be  proposed.  I  think  that  when  it  comes 
to  be  understood  how  great  is  the 
aversion  which  this  part  of  the  Bill 
creates  in  the  minds  of  Irishmen,  it  will 
not  be  very  wonderful  that  a  great  deal 
of  timo  is  spent  in  these  discussions. 
There  is  not  a  clause  in  the  whole  of 
this  Bill,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  is 
more  distasteful  and  detested  than  this, 
which  provides  for  secret  Courts  of  In- 
quiry to  be  conducted  by  Eesident 
Magistrates,  who  are  men  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  Gener^  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  will  not  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, simply  and  solely  because  he 
wants  to  have  the  right  upon  his  own 
authority  of  causing  the  establishment 
of  these  Courts  of  Inquiry,  of  giving 
these  powers  to  Besident  Magistrates, 
without  having  his  reasons  made  public. 
There  can  only  be  one  reason  possible 
for  refusing  to  delegate  this  matter  to 
the  judgment  of  the  High  Court.  That 
reason  is  that  the  Government  fear  that, 
in  a  great  many  oases,  the  High  Court 
would  refrain  from  establishing  these 
inquiries,  and  giving  Kesident  Magis- 
trates these  powers  where  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  The 
conduct  and  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter  goes  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion which  the  Bepresentatives  of 
Xreland  have  had  all  idong  with  regard 


to  this  Bill — namely,  that  it  is  not  a 
measure  to  put  down  crime  in  the 
country,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  measure  the  powers  of  which  are 
directed  against  the  organization  and 
the  movement  of  the  people  for  their 
self-preservation  against  landlords.  If 
these  Courts  of  Inquiry  were  only  re- 
quired to  put  down  crime,  would  it 
not  be  to  your  advantage  that  the  exist- 
ence of  crime  and  tho  necessity  for  these 
Courts  should  be  made  as  public  as 
possible,  and  brought  before  the  High 
Court  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  people  of 
this  country  might  have  your  statemente 
in  support  of  this  Bill  fortified,  and  that 
you  might  be  able  to  show  to  the  people 
of  this  country  that  you  really  had 
grounds  for  proposing  this  Bill  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  most  extraordinary  coer- 
cive powers  ?  But  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  do  not  court  in- 
quiry. They  do  not  accept  the  Amend- 
ment to  delegate  the  esteblishment  of 
these  tribunals  to  the  High  Court,  simply 
because  they  are  afraid  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  the  High  Court,  not  being 
so  partizan  as  many  members  of  the 
Executive  in  Ireland,  would  decide  that 
there  were  no  grounds  for  establishing 
these  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  so  that  by 
even  the  Courts  of  Ireland  the  necessity 
which  you  say  exists  for  coercion  would 
be  disproved,  and  you  would  be  further 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  I 
hope  sincerely  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M. 
Healy)  will  press  this  Amendment ;  I 
hope  that,  line  by  line  and  word  by  word, 
if  possible,  every  portion  of  this  clause 
will  be  contested  here  before  it  is  allowed 
to  become  law,  because  there  is  no  clause 
in  that  Bill  that  is  more  unconstitu- 
tional, more  tyrannical,  more  unjustifi- 
able, and  more  detestable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  than  this  Ist  clause  of  your 
measure,  whereby  you  propose  to  give 
to  Besident  Magistrates,  to  half- pay 
officers,  retired  and  shelved  police 
officers,  men  who  are  never  in  sympathy 
with  the  people,  men  who  are  allies  of  the 
landlord  class  of  the  country — whereby 
you  propose  to  give  to  such  men  the 
power  of  terrifying  and  bullying  in 
secret  unfortunate  men  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  which  may  come  into 
their  heads,  without  ever  having  any 
report  made  of  the  proceedings.  I  main- 
tain that  such  a  provision  is  infamous 
in  itself;  it  has  been  proved  more  in- 
famous every  minute  in  this  discussion 
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by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  slightest  raj  of 
public  opinion  to  fall  on  their  proceed- 
ings, and  in  the  keeping  for  the  Attorney 
General,  and,  I  suppose,  for  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  that  late 
Orange  functionary,  the  new  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  (Colonel  Eling- 
Harman) — in  keeping  for  these  men  the 
power  of  life  and  death  almost  over 
the  Irish  people  unimpaired.  Tou  are 
afraid  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court ;  you 
are  afraid  to  let  any  public  light  fall  on 
these  affairs ;  you  want  to  have  it  all 
worked  by  your  chosen  instruments,  by 
your  Attorney  General,  by  your  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary,  men  who,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  and  others  have  de- 
clared, are  unfit  to  have  the  control 
of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  rise  to 
move  that  the  Question  be  now  put. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Question  be  now  put." — (Mr. 
jr.  ff.  Smith.) 

Question  put  accordingly. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  257  ; 
Noes  135:  Majority  122. 

AYES. 


Agg-Gardner,  J.  T. 
Ainslie,  W.  Q. 
Amherst,  W.  A.  T. 
Anstmther,  Colonel  R. 

H.  L. 
Ashme&d-Bartletty  E. 
Baggallay,  E. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Baird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  G.  W. 
Baring,  Yiscount 
Barry,  A.  H.  Soiith- 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T. 
Ba88,H. 
Bates,  Sir  E. 
Baumann,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beadel,  W.  J. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  Lord  H.  C. 
Beresford,  Lord  C.  W. 

Be  la  Peer 
Bethell,  Commander  G. 

R. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bigwood,  J. 
fiirkbeck,  Sir  £. 
Blondell,  CoL  H.  B.  H. 


Bond,  G.  H. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  O. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borthwick,  Sir  A. 
Bridgeman,  Col.  hon. 

E.G. 
Bright,  right  hon.  J. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.F. 
Brookfield,  A.  M. 
Bruce,  Lord  H. 
Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghlev,  Lord 
Caine,  W.  S. 
Campbell,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Chamberlain,  R. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Ch^rington,  S. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.  G. 
Coghill,  D.  H. 
Commerell,  AdmL  Sir 

J.E. 
Compton,  F 
Cooke,  C.  W.  R. 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
Cotton,  Capt.  E.  T.  D. 
Cranbome,  Viscount 
Cross,  H.  S. 
Grossman,  Gen.  Sir  W. 


Curzon,  Viscount 
Dalrymplo,  C. 
Darenport,  H.  T. 
De  Li8le,E.J.  L.M.  P. 
De  Worms.  Baron  H. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  Baron  R. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-Hartland,  F.  D. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  £. 
Dugdflde,  J.  S. 
Duncan,  Colonel  F. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
EUiot,  Sir  G. 
ElUot,  G.  W. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  O. 

Feilden,    Lieut.-(}en. 
R.J. 

Fellowes,W.H. 

FergusBon,  right  hon. 
Sir  J. 

Fielden,  T. 

Finch,  G.  H. 

Finch-  Hatton,     hon. 
M.  E.  G. 

Finlay,  R.  B. 

Fisher,  W.  H. 

Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  P. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W. 
J.  W. 

Fitz-Wygram,  General 
Sir  F.  W. 

Forwood,  A,  B. 

Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 

Eraser,  General  C.  C. 

Fry,  L. 

Gathome-Hardy,  hon. 
A.  E. 

Gathome-Hardy,  hon. 
J.S. 

Gedge,  S. 

Gent-Davis,  R. 

Gibson,  J.  G. 

Giles,  A. 

Gilliat,  J.  S. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 

Goldsworthy,    Major- 
General  W.  T. 

Gorst,  Sir  J.  E. 

Goscheo,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 

Gray,  C.  W. 

Grimston,  Viscount 

Grotrian,  F.  B. 

Gunter,  Colonel  R. 

Gurdon,R,T. 

HaU,  A.  W. 

HaU,  C. 

Halsey,  T.  F. 

Hambro,  Col.  C.  J.  T. 

Hamilton,   right  hon. 
Lord  G.  F. 

Hamilton,  Lord  E. 

Hamilton,  Col.  C.  E. 

Hanbury,  R.  W. 

Hanbury  -  Tracy,  hon. 
F.  S.  A. 

Hankey,  F.  A. 

Hardcaatle,  F. 


Mr.  W.  Medmnd 


Heath,  A.  R. 
Heathcote.  Capt.  J.  H. 

Edwards- 
Herbert,  hon.  8. 
Hermon-Hodge,  R.  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hill,  right  hon.  liord 

A.  W. 
HiU,  Colonel  E.  S. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Hoare,  S. 
Hobhouse,  H. 
Holland,   rt.  hon.  Sir 

H.T. 
Holloway,  G. 
Holmes,  it.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Hosier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hughes  -  Hallett,  Col. 

F.  C. 
Hulse,  E.  H. 
Hunt,  F.  S. 
Hunter,  Sir  G. 
Isaacson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  W.  L. 
Jardine,  Sir  R. 
Jarris,  A.  W. 
Johnston,  W. 
KeUy,  J.  R. 
Kenrick,  W. 
Kenyon,  hon,  G.  T. 
Kenyon  -  Slaney,  Col. 

Kimber,  H. 
King,  H.  & 
King  -  Harman,   right 

hon.  Colonel  £.  R. 
Enightley,  Sir  R. 
Lafone,  A. 
Lambert,  C. 
Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 
Lawrance,  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J.  T. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 
Legh,  T.  W. 
Leighton,  S.   ' 
Lewis,  Sir  C.  £. 
Lewisham,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Long,  W.  H. 
Low,  M. 

Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J.  W. 
Macartney,  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  rt.  hon.  J. 

H.  A. 
Maclean,  J.  M. 
M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 
Mallock,  R. 
Manners,    right    hon. 

Lord  J.  J.  R. 
Marriott^     right  hon. 

W.T. 
Matthews,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  £. 
Mayne,  Adml.  R.  C. 
Mills,  hon.  C.  W. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mount,  W.  G. 
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Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

J.  R. 
Mulholland,  H.  L. 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  0.  T. 
Newark,  YiBCoimt 
Noble,  W. 

Northcoie,  hon.  H.  S. 
O'Neill,  hon.  B.  T. 
Paget,  Sir  B.  H. 
Parker,  hon.  F. 
Pearce,  W. 
PoUy,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captain  F.  T. 
Pitt-Lewis,  G. 
Plimket,    right    hon. 

D.  B. 
Plunkett,  hon.  J.  W, 
Pomfret,  W.  P. 
PoweU,  F.  S. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
QttUter,  W.  0. 
Baikea,  rt.  hon.  H.  C. 
Rankin,  J. 
Rasch,  Major  F.  C. 
Beed,  H.  B. 
Bidley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Bitobie,  rt.  hon.  0.  T. 
Bobertflon,  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson,  W.  T. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  T.  W. 
Salt,  T. 
Sandys,  lieut-Col.  T. 

M. 
Saunderson,  Col.  E.  J. 
Sclater  -  Booth,   right 

hon.  Q. 
Sellar,  A.  C. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,  rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 


Shaw-Stewart,  M.  H. 
Sidobottom,  T.  H. 
Sidebottom,  W. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  W.  H. 
Smith,  A. 
Spencer,  J.  E. 
Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stewart,  M. 
Swetenham,  E. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  F. 
Temple,  Sir  R. 
Thorbum,  W. 
Tollemache,  H.  J. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Townsend,  F. 
Trotter,  H.  J. 
Walsh,  hon.  A.  H.  J. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  E. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
West,  Colonel  W.C. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitiey,  E. 
Whitmo^,  0.  A. 
Winn,  hon.  R. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 

Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuart- 
Wright,  H.  S. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Yerburgh,  B.  A. 

TELLBBS, 

Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Walrond,  Col.  W.  H. 


NOES. 


Abraham,  W.  (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Aoland,  A.  H.  D. 

Allison,  B.  A. 

Asquith,  H.  H. 

Barbour,  W.  B. 

Beaumont,  W.  B. 

Biggar,  J.  G. 

Blake,  J.  A. 

Blake,  T. 

Blane,  A. 

Bolton,  J.  C, 

Bradlaugh,  C*. 

Broadhurst,  H. 

Bruce,  hon.  B.  P. 

Buxton,  S.  C. 

Campbell,  H. 

Campbell-Bannerman, 
right  hon.  H. 

Carew,  J.  L. 

Chance,  P.  A. 

Childers,  rt.  hon.  H. 
C.  E. 

Clancy,  J.  J. 

Cobb,  H.  P. 

Cohen,  A. 

Coleridge,  hon.  B. 

Oommins,  A. 

Connolly,  L. 


Conway,  M. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V. 
Cos^iam,  H. 
Cox,  J.  B. 

Cozens-Hardy  H.  H. 
Craig,  J. 
Craven,  J. 
Crawford,  D. 
Cremer,  W.  B. 
Dillon,  J. 
DiUwyn,  L.  L. 
Ellis,  T.  E. 
Esslemont,  P. 
Fenwick,  C. 
Finncane,  J. 
Flower,  0. 
Flynn,  J.  C. 
Foley,  P.  J. 
Foster,  Sir  W.  B. 
Fowler,  rt.  hn.  H.  H. 
Fox,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Gaskell,  C.  G.  Milnes- 
Gilhooly,  J 
GiU,  H.  J. 
Gill,  T.  P. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Gladstone,  U.  J. 
Grey,  Sir  E. 
Haldane,  B.  B. 


Harcourt,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Harrington,  E. 
Hayden,  L.  P. 
Hayne,  C.  Seale- 
Healy,  M. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Holden,  I. 
Hooper,  J. 
Hunter,  W.  A . 
Illingworth,  A. 
James,  C.  H. 
Joicey,  J. 
Jordan,  J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  rt. 

hon.  Sir  U.  J. 
Kennedy,  £.  J. 
Kenny,  C.  S. 
Kenny,  M.  J. 
Lawson.  H.  L.  W, 
Leahy,  J. 

Lefevre,  rt  hn.G.  J.  S. 
Lockwood,  F. 
Macdonald,  W.  A. 
M'Cartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
McDonald,  P. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M<Lagan,  P. 
M*Laren,  W.  S.  B. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Mason,  S. 
Molloy,  B.  C. 
Morgan,  0.  V. 
Morley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Murphy,  W.  M. 
Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
Nolan,  J. 
O'Brien,  J.  F.  X, 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  P.  J. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  J.  (Kerry.) 
O'Connor,  J.(Tippry,) 

On  the  numbers 


O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'Dohorty,  J.  E. 
O'Hanlon,  T. 
O'Hoa,  P. 
O' Kelly,  J. 
Paulton,  J.  M. 
Pickard,  B. 
Picton,  J.  A. 
Pinkerton,  J. 
Powell,  W.  B.  H. 
Power,  P.  J. 
Power,  B. 
Pyne,  J.  D. 
Quinn,  T. 

Redmond,  W.  H.  K. 
Roberts,  J.  B. 
Robinson,  T. 
Rowlands,  J. 
Russell,  E.  R. 
Sexton,  T. 
Sheehan,  J.  D. 
Sheehy,  D. 
SheU,  E. 
Shirley,  W.  S. 
Stack,  J. 

Stansleld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stevenson,  F.  S. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sullivan,  D. 
Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Tanner.  C.  K. 
Tuite,  J. 
Wallace,  R. 
Wardle,  H. 
Warmington,  C.  M. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Will,  J.  S. 
Williams,  A. 

TELLERS. 

Marjoribanks,  rt.  hon. 

E. 
Morley,  A. 

being  announced — 


Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way.  N.),  rising 
in  his  place,  said :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  Order. 

The  chairman  :  If  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  wishes  to  address  the 
Committee  during  a  Division  he  must 
do  so  in  the  usual  manner. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (resuming  his  seat, 
and  speaking  with  head  covered) :  I 
desire  to  know.  Sir,  whether  it  is  in 
Order  for  a  number  of  hon.  Members  in 
the  '*  Aye ''  Lobby  to  stand  at  the  glass 
door  and  hoot  hon.  Members  going  to 
diride  in  the  other  Lobby  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Of  course,  such 
conduct  was  disorderly. 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  142; 
Noes  261:  Majority  119.— (Div.  List, 
No.  106.) 

^Second  NigM,^ 
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Mr.  MAUEIOE  HEA.LY:  I  now 
move  to  insert  in  this  clause,  after  the 
word  "may,"  in  line  8,  the  following 
words : — "  By  warrant  in  writing  imder 
his  hand." 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  would  suggest  that 
the  expression  **  hy  warrant "  is  a  purely 
technical  expression,  and  that  the  words 
"  hy  writing  under  his  hand  "  would  he 
better. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALT:  I  do  not 
think  the  form  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  be 
80  good  as  that  which  I  have  proposed; 
but  if  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better,  I  will  not  press  my  Amendment 
as  against  his. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
following  Amendment  made : — In  page 
1,  line  8,  after  **  may,"  insert "  by  order 
in  writing  under  his  hand." 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALT :  I  have 
now  to  move  another  Amendment  which 
stands  in  my  name,  and  which  I  desire 
to  see  inserted,  because,  otherwise,  I 
think  there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  clause  may  be  used  for  improper 
purposes.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  move 
that  in  Clause  1,  page  1,  line  8,  after 
the  word  ''may,"  there  should  be  in- 
serted these  words — "  Provided  that  no 
person  has  been  made  amenable  for 
such  offence."  If  this  safeguard  be  not 
granted,  the  Crown  may,  when  a  person 
is  in  custody  charged  with  an  offence, 
make  use  of  this  section  to  bring  his 
witnesses  into  a  police  station  and  sub- 
ject them  to  a  course  of  secret  cross- 
examination,  merely  with  the  object  of 
getting  at  the  prisoner's  defence.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gbntleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is  aware 
that  in  civil  matters,  where  a  person  is 
entitled  to  interrogatories,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted by  the  rules  which  have  to  be 
observed  to  ask  questions  relating 
solely  to  the  defence  that  is  to  be  set  up ; 
and  all  I  ask  is — whether  by  means  of 
this  Amendment  in  its  present  form,  or 
by  some  other  Amendment  which  may 
better  meet  the  view  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman — that  something 
analogous  to  the  practice  followed  in 
civil  cases  may  be  also  established  in 
criminal  cases  coming  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill.  I  should  state,  in 
order  that  the  Committee  may  not  think 
the  evil  which  I  wish  to  guard  against 
is  a  purely  imaginary  one,  that  I  have 
known  cases,  even  under  the  existing 


law,  in  which  the  Crown  Prosecutor  has 
improperly  endeavoured  to  extract  from 
the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  what  the 
prisoner's  defence  was  to  be.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  such  machinery  under  the 
existing  law  as  is  set  up  by  this  clause ; 
but  the  power  that  is  resorted  to  is  that 
which  is  given  by  the  Winter  Assizes 
Act,  wherm)y  the  Crown  is  compelled  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  witnesses,  this 
provision,  innocuous  and  beneficial  as  it 
would  otherwise  be,  having  been  fre- 
quently used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  contract  with  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  and  then  with  the  object  of  im- 
properly seeking  to  extract  from  the  wit- 
nesses what  is  the  defence  set  up  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner.  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  where  a  prisoner  is  innocent 
this  can  do  him  no  harm ;  but  we  say 
that  what  is  good  law  and  good  sense  in 
civil  cases  ought  to  be  so  in  criminal 
cases.  We  all  know  that  in  civil  cases 
no  such  proceeding  as  I  desire  to  prevent 
in  criminal  cases  is  allowed,  notwith- 
standing that  there  is  the  fullest  power 
to  administer  interrogatories,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  interrogatories 
being  addressed  to  the  ascertainment  of 
the  defence.  I  may  add  that  I  have  no 
particular  attachment  to  the  wording  of 
the  Amendment  as  it  stands  in  my  name ; 
but  I  regard  the  point  to  which  it  relates 
as  an  essential  one,  and,  therefore,  I  ask 
the  Committee  to  adopt  this  proposal. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  8,  after  **may,"  insert  "provided 
that  no  person  has  been  made  amenable 
for  such  offence." — (^/r.  Maurice  Redly.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  HOLMES:  As  I  understand 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  means 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  of  his 
^nendment,  it  is  that,  where  a  man 
has  been  arrested  for  any  offence,  the 
investigation  intended  by  the  clause 
shall  not  take  place.  This  is  not  an 
Amendment  which  the  Government  can 
possibly  accept.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
hardly  seems  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  *'  amenable." 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:  The  mean- 
ing I  put  on  the  word ''  amenable  "  is 
being  arrested,  or  charged  with  an 
offence  by  being  summoned  upon  a 
specific  charge. 

Mb.  HOI^CES  :  If  that  is  the  hon. 
Member's  view,  I  repeat  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  accept 
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his  Amendment.  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  great  number  have  been  engaged 
in  the  commission  of  a  particular  offence ; 
and  if  in  such  a  case  any  one  of  those 
persons  were  arrested,  the  investigation 
\ronld,  according  to  the  Amendment,  be 
checked  altogether.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man means  that  if  a  man  is  summoned 
the  magistrate  is  not  to  hold  an  inquiry 
unless  that  particular  person  is  present, 
and  unless  the  evidence  is  directed 
against  that  particular  person,  the  Go- 
vernment cannot  possibly  accept  such 
a  proposal.  Why,  a  bogus  summons 
mi^ht  be  issued  against  a  certain  person, 
and  then  no  one  could  be  required  to 
give  evidence.  The  Gt^vemment  desire 
to  afford  all  proper  protection  to  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
see  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  go 
to  the  extent  he  proposes. 

M&.  CHANCE:  The  Committee  has 
already  had  evidence  of  the  claim  put 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  to  shut  up  the  proceedings  of  this 
House,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  claim 
a  large  number  of  hon.  Members  seated 
on  the  opposite  Benches  fully  concur, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  this  discussion 
has  already  gone  to  too  great  a  length 
for  them.  Those  hon.  Gentlemen  may, 
however,  be  told — and  if  they  do  not 
know  it  already  they  ought  to  be  told, 
if  they  have  any  glimmering  of  intelli- 

fence  at  all — ^that  the  debates  which  are 
eing  conducted  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  not  being  carried  on  with 
any  hope  of  moving  either  their  minds 
or  their  hearts.  They  are  being  con- 
ducted with  another  object  entirely. 
They  are  being  conducted  with  the  ob- 
ject of  explaining  the  provisions  of  this 
infamous  measure  to  the  public,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  sooner  or  later  send 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  are  pro- 
moting the  measure  to  the  political  per- 
dition they  merit.  Of  course,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  who  is  at  the 
present  moment  hovering  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Judicial  Bench,  meets 
us  with  the  regular  nonpossumus  to  which 
he  is  accustomed,  and  the  reason  why  he 
does  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  He  has 
stated  that  if  any  person  is  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  criminal  offence, 
the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  prevent  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  investigation  conferred 


by  this  clause  from  being  exercised. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man seems  to  disregard  the  fact  that 
when  a  person  is  arrested  the  ordinary 
power  of  examining  witnesses  comes 
into  force,  and  persons  may  be  sent  for 
from  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  and  put 
upon  their  oath,  and  if  they  decline  to 
answer  any  reasonable  question  put  to 
them  they  may  be  sent  to  gaol.  But  we 
have  now  got  to  a  further  stage.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  this  Bill  are  to  be  so  employed  that 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  the  law,  but  that 
when  even  the  ordinary  magistrates  are 
not  staunch  enough  to  carry  out  the 
behests  of  the  Government,  then,  whether 
a  person  accused  of  an  offence  has  been 
arrested  or  not,  a  tribunal  may  be  sent 
down  armed  with  these  extraordinary 
powers.  As  the  section  stands  without 
this  Amendment,  although  a  personmay 
have  been  arrested  and  made  amenable, 
the  Crown  officers  would  be  enabled  to 
ransack  the  whole  country  for  witnesses, 
and  send  them  to  gaol  if  they  failed  to 
give  such  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  them  as  might  be  deemed  desirable. 
We  know  yery  well  who  and  what  the 
Resident  Magistrates  are,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  send  one 
down  with  a  roving  commission  to  catch 
witnesses  for  the  defence  in  any  parti- 
cular case, and  send  them  to  gaol  for  four, 
five,  or  six  months  for  having  given  un- 
satisfactory answers  when  interrogated, 
so  that,  when  a  prisoner  has  been  got 
hold  of,  his  witnesses  may  be  safely  kept 
on  one  side.  We  are  told  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  amenable.''  Let  me  call  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  thatwhen 
statistics  were  being  used  to  defame  the 
juries  of  Ireland,  it  was  their  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  showed  that 
prisoners  had  been  made  ''amenable" 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  that  in 
a  very  small  number  of  instances  were 
they  convicted. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  do  not  think 
the  Committee  need  debate  this  question 
at  any  serious  length,  as  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  point  out  and  demonstrate 
the  objectionable  nature  of  the  course 
being  taken  by  the  Government.  I 
would  simply  put  this  one  question  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral xor  Ireland — would  the  right  hon. 
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and  learned  Qeatlemaa  oonBider  it  fair, 
auppOBing.  for  instance,  I  were  being  put 
upon  my  trial  for  murder,  and  I  had, 
Bay,  10  witnesses  for  mj  defence,  that 
allttioee  10  witnesses  should  be  examined 
by  a  procesB  of  private  inquiry,  and 
everything  relating  to  my  defence  gone 
into,  BO  that  he  might  be  furnished  with 
fall  particulars  on  the  subject  in  his 
brief?  But  I  will  take  another  case. 
Let  UB  apply  tbis  argument  to  the 
Maamtrasna  cose,  or  the  Huddy  case,  in 
both  of  which  everybody  who  was  called 
on  to  give  evidence  spoke  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. All  of  them  were  Irish -speakii^ 
witnessee,  and  they  were  all  extremely 
poor.  Not  one  of  these  could  be  brought 
up  to  Dublin  to  give  evidence  at  the  cost 
of  the  prisoners,  and  their  names  had  to 
be  Airnished  to  the  Grown  Solicitor  in 
order  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
Dublin  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  of  all  the  mean  thingB  I  ever 
heard  of  the  meanest  would  probably  be 
this — that  when  these  wretched  peasants 
were  brought  to  Dublin  from  the  West 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  had 
got  their  names,  they  should  be  taken 
into  a  room  at  the  Castle  and  there 
pumped  under  this  seotion  of  the 
Grimes  Bill,  and  their  Btatements  taken 
down  and  furnished  to  the  Attorney 
Qenexal  in  his  brief.  Such  a  thing 
would  be  odious  and  hateful,  and  could 
not  have  been  done  in  France  during 
the  worst  days  of  Napoleon.  And  yet 
this  is  what  ts  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
Jubilee  year  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty. There  is  not  a  pickpocket  in 
England  whose  witnesses  would  be  sub- 
jeoted  to  such  treatment  as  this.  Well 
may  we  aBk,  is  this  the  way  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  going  to  treat 
us  ?  A  prisoner  may  be  guilty,  but  the 
law  assumes  him  to  be  innocent.  The 
duty  of  proving  his  guilt  lies  with  the 
prosecution.  Everything  connected  with 
the  defence  will,  under  this  clanee,  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  who 
will  very  carefully  conceal  the  de- 
positions  made  against  a  prisoner  by 
their  own  witnesses.  I  say,  if  you  are 
going  to  fight  us  in  Ireland  like  this, 
you  had  better  proclaim  martial  law  at 
once.  We  hear  that  the  Government 
have  been  very  much  troubled  in  these 
matters.  Why  should  they  not  insert 
a  nmple  little  clause  that  would  enable 
IS  they  please?  This  would 
iters  everywhere,  and  would 
if.  Heal^ 


very  much  simplify  them  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith).  Here 
we  put  before  the  Committee  an  Amend- 
ment on  which  the  Committee  might 
do  one  of  two  things.  They  might  say 
either  let  the  Government  inquiry  be 
suspended  until  the  accused  person  has 
been  arrested,  or  they  might  provide 
some  safeguard  when  he  has  been  ar- 
rested against  the  witnesses  being  sub- 
jected to  seoret  examination,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  thumb-screwed  by 
George  Bolton  and  Company.  The  Go- 
vernment may  object  to  our  Amend- 
ment, but  they  know  very  well  what  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Do  not  let  them 
take  these  verbal  objections  about  being 
mode  amenable.  Is  that  candour?  Is 
that  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to 
treat  fair-minded  opponents?  Tes;  we, 
at  all  events,  give  fair  battle  and  nse 

Elain  language,  if  necessary,  such  as  can 
e  understood  even  by  the  Tory  Party 
below  the  Gangway ;  and  we  say  it  is 
unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  submit  to  a 
system  which  throws  the  entire  defence 
of  the  prisoner,  because  of  his  poverty, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  whioh 
asserts  that  by  whatever  steps  the  Go- 
vernmeat  plan  must  be  followed. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Qalway,  N.J :  I 
rise,  Sir,  to  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  the  desirability 
of  reporting  Frogress.  It  is  most  un- 
usual to  go  on  after  half-past  12  with 
any  important  Bill,  and  I  would  point 
out  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  by 
applying  the  closure  to-night  he  has  got 
through  more  Business  than  he  might 
have  expected  to  get  through.  The 
Committee  has  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  opinions  of  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  upon  the  Scotch  law,  and 
onmanyotherimpoitantpoints.  Accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
Itules,  we  are  to  adjourn  every  night  at 
half-past  12  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  a 
quarter  to  1 .  There  ia  a  long  Bill  on 
the  Paper  whioh  will  take  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  even  if  there  is  no 
other  Business  to  be  disposed  of.  I, 
therefore,  beg  to  move  to  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Ghairtnan  do  report  Pro* 
gresB,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."-— 
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Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  It  is  not,  Sir,  in 
my  power  to  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hoD.  and  gallant  Gentleman.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Qentleman  says  we  have 
made  great  progress  this  evening.  I 
am  unable  to  agree  with  him,  and  I  am 
sure  that  very  few  hon.  Members  in  the 
House  will  agree  with  him.  The  pro- 
gress made  this,  evening  is,  in  my 
opinion,  progress  which  will  not  reflect 
credit  on  this  House.  We  have  disposed 
of  nine  Amendments  out  of  140  of  which 
Notice  has  been  given  on  the  Ist  section 
of  the  Bill.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  must  ask  the  Committee  to  sit  for  some 
time  longer. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT:  I  think  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  will  bo  unwise  to 
press  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  and  I  hope 
ne  will  withdraw  it.  But  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  some  answer  from  the 
Government  as  to  the  Amendment.  The 
fact  that  we  got  no  answer  naturally 
drove  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  to 
make  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. I  am  quite  prepared  to  go  on 
with  this  discussion,  provided  that  we 
are  treated  with  even  Tory  courtesy. 
I  hope  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
on  receiving  some  reply,  will  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Mr.  OONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne): I  do  not  care  much  whether 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Qentleman  with- 
draws his  Motion  or  not ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  whatever  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Qentlemen  opposite  may  be,  that  we 
have  sat  here  quite  long  enough  discuss- 
ing this  Bill.  [LaughterJ]  If  we  are 
not  allowed  to  express  our  opinions,  at 
any  rate  we  can  register  them ;  and  I 
shall  venture  to  express  my  opinions 
until  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
brings  down  his  extinguisher  again. 
My  reason  for  supporting  the  Motion 
placed  before  the  Committee  is  that 
there  are  several  important  Bills  coming 
on.  At  any  rate,  there  is  one  measure^ 
the  Truck  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Brad- 
laugh) — which  we  have  been  promised 
should  come  on  this  evening.  We  can- 
not give  due  attention  to  the  various 
provisions  connected  with  that  Bill  if 
we  prolong  the  discussion  upon  this 
measure  through  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  Of  course,  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury ^ets  up  whenever  anything  is  said 


from  this  side  of  the  House  with  the 
remark  that  in  his  opinion  this,  that, 
and  the  other  is  not  right,  and  that  to 
his  intense  regret  he  finds  it  his  pain- 
ful duty  to  oppose  us.  In  this  he 
reminds  me  more  than  anything  else 
of  a  celebrated  character  of  Charles 
Dickens,  whose  name,  I  think,  was  Peck- 
sniff. All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  will  be  so  perverse—- 
[Criei  of  **  Order ! "]  Well,  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  sit  in  the  Chair  they 
will  be  able  to  rule  me  out  of  Order — 
not  before.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
never  will  listen  to  a  single  word  we 
say,  I,  for  my  part,  shall  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  making  him  walk  through 
the  Division  Lobbies. 

Colonel  NOLAN :  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  withdraw  my  Motion;  but  I  trust 
that  when  the  Amendment  is  disposed 
of,  the  Government  will  consent  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  again  proposed. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.M.  Healy)that  it  was  not  from  any 
discourtesy  to  him,  or  any  desire  not  tc> 
answer  his  observations,  that  I  did  not 
rise  again  to  reply.  But  I  had  already 
stated  that  this  Amendment  could  not 
possibly  be  accepted.  As  far  as  I  heard 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  did 
not  contest  that.  He  went  upon  another 
point,  and  asked  me  whetner  I  con- 
sidered it  fair  that  the  GK>vernment 
should  adopt  the  machinery  provided  by 
this  clause  in  the  case  he  mentioned.  I 
think  it  would  be  unfair,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  any  Amendment  introduced  here 
could  provide  against  such  a  case.  No- 
body can  say  who  a  prisoner's  witness 
will  be.  I  have  heard  Judges  say  over 
and  over  again  that  nobody  ought  to 
describe  a  witness  as  a  witness  for  the 
Crown  or  a  witness  for  the  prisoner, 
because  a  witness  ought  to  be  absolutely 
impartial  and  to  give  his  evidence  truly. 
If  an  investigation  takes  place  under 
this  section  the  persons  who  will  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates  are  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  know  something 
of  the  matter.  No  one  can  tell  up  to 
the  time  when  the  trial  takes  place  who 
will  call  the  witnesses.  But  the  Crown 
will  not  willingly  adopt  this  provision 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  prisoner's 
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case  from  those  who  may  be  his 
witnesses.  I  most  willingly  give  that 
assarance. 

Mb.  MAUEIOE  HBALY  :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  is  not 
oorreot  in  siting  that  the  case  respecting 
a  misuse  of  the  clause  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  a  prisoner's  case  from  his 
witnesses  has  not  been  made  out.    That 
was  the  ground  on  which  I  submitted 
the  Amendment  to  the  Committee.   The 
arguments  I  ventured  to  address  to  the 
Committee   have   not,    I   think,    been 
answered  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  It  is  very  easy  for  him  now 
to  get  up  and  tell  us  that  this  clause,  if 
passed,  will  not  be  used  in  the  manner 
we  suggest ;  but  will  he  be  willing — I 
do  not  care  whether  he  takes  my  words 
or  uses  words  of  bis  own — to  introduce 
a  declaration  into  the  Bill,  whether  in 
the  form  of  a  Proviso  or  otherwise,  that 
the  clause  shall  not  be  misused  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described  ?    The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
those  who  may  be   witnesses   for  the 
prisoner  and  those  who  may  be  witnesses 
for  the  Crown.    I  venture  to  tell  him 
that  there  is  no  such  impossibility.    I 
will  put  a  very  common  case  to  him. 
Lotus  take  it  that  the  prisoner's  defence  is 
an  alibi.  The  prisoner's  witnesses  in  such 
a  case  could  not  be  persons  who  could 
possibly  prove  the  Crown  case.     The 
witnesses  who  would  prore  the  Crown 
case  would  be  parties  who   witnessed 
the  commission  of  the  offence  or  knew 
something  about  it.    Those  who  would 
be  called  to  prove  the  alibi  could  not 
possibly  be  witnesses  for  the  Crown.     I 
quite  grant  that  in  certain  cases  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult  to   draw    a  distinction     between 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  and  witnesses 
for  the  defence ;  but  that  difficulty  arises 
in  every  civil  case.    If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  observations    are  true   of 
criminal  cases  they  are  equally  true  of 
civil  cases;    but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Courts  of  Law  have  no  difficulty  in 
administering  the  law  so  as  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  that  process  of  the  judicial 
system  which  might  otherwise  enable 
one  party  to  improperly  get  hold  of  the 
case  of  the  other  party.     I  will  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  again  whether  he 
will  be   willing    to  give   effect  to  the 
promise  he  has  given  here,  and  to  make 

Mr,  Sultnes 


it  binding  on  his  successor  when  he 
himself  is  sitting  on  the  Judicial  Bench  ? 
Will  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man introduce  words  intotheBill  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  he  has  given  that  the 

Eowers  granted  by  this  section  shall  not 
e  improperly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  at  witnesses  for  the  defence  ? 

Mb.  PICTON  (Leicester) :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  plainly 
admitted  that  under  the  clause,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  pasii  it,  cases  of  gross  un- 
fairness may  possibly  arise,  and  all  the 
guarantee  he  offers  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  cases  of  unfairness  is  that 
the  Gt>vemment  do  not  intend  that  such 
things  should  happen. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  beg  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's pardon.  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that,  under  the  clause  as  it  stands, 
it  would  be  possible  at  all  for  unfair- 
ness to  arise ;  but  what  I  said  was,  that 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  use  the 
power  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
prisoner's  case.  I  did  not  say  this 
would  be  possible. 

Mb.  PICTON :  Well,  we  understand 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  it  will  be  possible,  in  certain 
cases,  that  a  witness  who  would  testify  for 
the  prisoner  maybe  examined  in  secret  on 
oath,  and  have  the  whole  of  his  testi- 
mony extracted  from  him.  Well,  Sir, 
I  think  that  a  very  grave  scandal  would 
arise  under  such  circumstances.  What 
should  we  think  in  this  country  if  a 
man  who  was  lying  in  gaol  accused  of  a 
certain  offence  had  his  witnesses  exa- 
mined on  oath  by  the  prosecution  with- 
out his  knowledge,  and  without  anyone 
who  represented  him  being  present  ?  I 
think  we  should  consider  that  the  days 
of  Stuart  tjranny  had  come  back,  and 
that  we  should  be  ready  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion. I  thought  that  the  power  con- 
ferred by  this  clause  was  to  oe  used,  in 
cases  where  no  one  was  accused,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  par- 
ticular crimes,  and  that  when  an  accused 
person  was  forthcoming  it  would  sink 
into  abeyance,  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure would  be  adopted.  Under  the 
circumstances,  unless  we  have  some  fair 
answer  to  the  appeals  which  have 
been  made  from  this  quarter  of  the 
House,  I  feel  that  we  snail  be  respon- 
sible for  a  grave  infraction  of  all  the 
principles  of  justice  if  we  do  not  contest 
this  dause. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY:  When  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  said  that  he 
had  made  no  admission  that  this  clause 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
hold  of  the  case  of  a  prisoner,  he  was 
technically  right;  but  when  he  said 
that  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  so  to 
use  it,  he  practically  admitted  that  it 
could  so  be  used.  We  cannot,  Sir,  ac- 
cept any  promise  such  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  made.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  at 
the  present  time,  is,  as  it  were,  sus- 
pended between  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  a  seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench ; 
and  when  he  has  gone  from  here, 
which  I  believe  will  be  in  a  very 
short  time,  we  shall  have  a  new  set  of 
officials,  who  will  not  be  in  any  way 
bound  by  what  he  promises,  and  who 
will,  in  the  most  ready  manner,  repu- 
diate any  responsibility  for  the  state- 
ments made  by  their  Predecessors.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Government  seem  to  be 
determined  to  play  against  every  pri- 
soner with  loaded  dice.  They  will  only 
have  their  own  case,  and  the  means  of 
securing  the  fullest  evidence  against 
every  prisoner ;  but  they  are  providing 
means  for  securing,  in  advance,  the  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  for  the  defence.  They 
are  also  providing  themselves  with  ma- 
chinery to  tyrannize  over,  persecute, 
and  intimidate  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  These  things  have  been  done 
before  by  a  set  of  men  who  will  be 
at  the  game  again  in  a  few  months 
—that  game  in  which  they  are  such 
practised  adepts.  They  know  how  to 
go  into  prisoners'  cells  and  to  tell  them 
that  there  are  in  the  next  cells  persons 
who  will  come  forward  as  witnesses 
ag^ainst  them.  They  understand  the 
process  of  manufacturing  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  men  out  of  the  way. 
There  are  men  whom  they  want  to  get 
out  of  the  way  now,  and  diey  will  do  it 
in  the  same  way  as  they  have  done  it 
before.  We  want  something  more  than 
a  mere  assurance  from  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  that  the  powers  conferred  by 
this  dause  will  not  be  used  for  prevent- 
ing fair  trials  taking  place  in  Ireland. 
If  this  clause  passes  into  law  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  the  Government  will  have 
an  absolute  power  to  conduct  any  crimi- 
nal proceedings  they  like.  The  hon. 
Member   for    Leicester    (Mr.    Ficton) 


spoke  of  the  Stuart  days.  It  will  be 
worse  than  that.  The  Government  wiU 
be  able  to  carry  on  their  trials  in  a 
more  abominable  way  than  in  the  worst 
days  of  Irish  misgovernment.  It  would 
be  infinitely  more  honest  and  honour- 
able for  them  to  say  at  once  that  this 
is  what  they  intend.  Even  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  be  ac- 
cepted, I  doubt  whether  it  will  afford 
sufficient  protection.  It  would,  however, 
do  something  towards  affording  prisoners 
the  chance  of  a  fair  trial  in  Ireland ; 
and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  accepted  in 
a  reasonable  spirit.  If  the  pledges 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  is  so  profuse  in 
giving  to  the  Committee  are  anything 
more  than  mere  empty  words,  I  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  ana  learned  Gentleman 
and  the  Gt>vernment  why  they  have  not 
introduced  a  clause  which  would  embody 
the  real  opinions  and  give  us  effective 
safeguards  against  the  taking  away  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  men  in  Ire- 
land, whose  lives  and  liberties  ought  to 
be  secured?  The  Government  hare  given 
us  no  effective  assurance  of  their  sin- 
cerity. I  want  to  know  from  the  Eng- 
lish Law  Officers  why  they  have  not 
shaped  the  clause  in  such  a  way  that, 
whilst  giving  the  Government  the  liberty 
they  claim  to  secure  evidence  against 
prisoners,  it  would  afford  prisoners  an 
assurance  that  their  witnesses  would 
not  be  seized  upon,  persecuted,  tor- 
tured, and  thrown  into  gaol,  so  that 
they  may  be  forced  to  give  such  evidence 
as  the  Government  desire,  or  to  withhold 
such  evidence  as  the  Government  do  not 
wish  them  to  give  ? 

Dr.  COMMINS  :  The  longer  the  dis« 
cussion  of  this  Bill  proceeds  the  more 
we  become  aware  of  the  depths  of  what 
I  might  almost  call  the  chicanery  to 
which  its  framers  have  descended.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  not  denied  that,  after  a 
prisoner  is  committed — ^I  will  not  use 
the  expression  "made  amenable,"  as 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  seem  to  have  forgotten  its  mean- 
ing— it  will  be  open  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  unless  some  such 
Amendment  as  this  is  carried,  to  bring 
before  two  magistrates  appointed  by 
him  every  witness  whom  he  may  ima- 
gine to  inow  something  in  faronr  of 
Uie  prisoner.  He  may  get  their  evidence, 
hand  it  over  to  the  prosecution,  and 
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exorcise  such  pressure  upon  them  as 
may  prevent  them  coming  forward  at 
the  trial,  or  may  look  them  up  in  gaol 
until  the  trial  is  over.  It  is  not  denied 
that  such  things  are  possible.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford (Mr.  T.  M.  Healj)  has  given  an 
instance  of  such  a  course  being  pursued. 
We  need  not,  however,  have  any  in- 
stance, because  it  is  clear  that  it  can  be 
followed ;  and,  unless  the  Qovemment 
intend  to  use  this  power  for  some  such 
purpose,  I  do  not  see  why  they  seek 
to  obtain  it.  When  they  are  driven 
into  a  corner  they  say — **  Oh,  you  must 
trust  to  us.  We  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind."  Well,  that  has 
beeu  the  plea  of  despotism  and  injustice 
all  the  world  over.  We  cannot  trust  to 
their  ^ood  intentions.  We  know  where 
good  mtentions  lead  to.  A  large  num- 
ber of  good  intentions  have  gone  to  that 
place  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  foundation  has  a 
Treasury  odour  about  it.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy)  has  given  instances, 
such  as  the  case  of  an  alibi^  in  which  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  may  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner.  There  are  other  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  still  more  dangerous 
to  tamper  with  witnesses  for  the  defence. 
A  good  many  crimes  of  violence  will  be 
dealt  with  under  this  measure,  and  a 
good  many  cases  of  assault  upon  the 
police  and  upon  bailiffs.  We  know  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  guilty  party  is,  as 
as  a  rule,  the  person  who  begins,  so  that 
you  have  only  to  keep  out  of  the  road 
the  person  who  knows  who  began  the 
quarrel,  in  order  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  an  Emergency  man,  or  a  policeman, 
to  attack  anybody  he  thinks  fit.  If  the 
offending  party  can  keep  out  of  the  way 
any  looker-on  who  can  say  who  com- 
menced the  dispute,  he  can  have  it  all 
his  own  way,  and  will  be  able  to  half- 
kill  a  man  first  and  send  him  to  gaol 
afterwards.  This  is  the  power  given 
by  this  Bill ;  this  is  the  power  we  are 
asked  to  entrust  to  the  right  hon.  aad 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  on  his  promising  that  it  will 
not  be  abused.  We  cannot  trust  anybody 
with  such  powers,  and  if  they  are  forced 
from  us  we  must  expose  them  thoroughly, 
and  let  the  English  people  see  what  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  really  amount  to. 

Dr.  Commim 


Me.  JOHN  MORLET  (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) :  I  regret.  Sir,  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has  not  seen  his 
way  to  give  a  more  specific  and  definite 
pledge  to  meet  the  very  reasonable  ob- 
jections urged  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy).  I  think  there  is  no  doubt — 
and  I  do  not  understand  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  deny  it — ^that 
under  the  clause  as  drawn  very  great 
and  serious  abuses  may  arise.  I  have 
some  recollection  of  what  took  place 
under  the  late  Act,  aud  I  think 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way are  not  wrong  in  saying  that  some 
abuses  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago. 
I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  vote  for  the 
Amendment.  As,  however,  the  argu- 
ments have  now  been  stated,  and  the  Go- 
vernment remain  obdurate,  a  Division 
might  as  well  be  taken  without  delay. 

Mr.  OONYBEARE  :  Mr.  Courtney-- 
{^Cries  0/ **  Divide!  ""]  I  may  remind 
hon.  Members  opposite  that  I  have  not 
yet  spoken  on  a  single  Amendment. 
I  was  going  to  urge,  on  behalf  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  very  argument  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  advanced  against  the  pro- 
posal proves  our  contention,  which  is 
that  the  Government  under  this  clause 
will  be  able  to  get  at,  and  to  tamper  with 
the  witnesses  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  said  that  it  is  wholly  unfair  to  get  hold 
of  witnesses  and  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
manner  which,  as  has  been  stated  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  has  been  adopted. 
That  very  intimation,  as  was  pointed 
out,  appears  to  me  to  convey  the  neces- 
sary inference  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  these  things  occurring  under  this 
clause.  But  I  go  further,  and  say  that, 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  himself,  those  de- 
plorable consequences  must  ensue,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford, 
that  when  the  preliminary  inquiiy  was 
taking  place  it  would  not  be  known 
who  Uie  witnesses  would  be.  Now,  that 
being  so,  I  submit  that  the  first  effect  of 
these  persons  being  summoned  and  in- 
terrogated and  subjected  to  the  rack 
and  &e  thumb-screw  will  be  to  pollute 
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the  source  of  justice  from  the  outset. 
People  who  may,  or  may  not,  be  wit- 
nesses for  the  prisoner  will  be  got  bold 
of,  and,  before  you  can  tell  whether  they 
will  or  will    not  be  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  will  be  subjected  to  all  the  in- 
terrogations and  racking  inquiries  which 
will  be  permissible  under  this  Act.     I 
said  you  would  be  submitting  them  to 
the  rack  and  the  thumb-screw.     It  is 
quite  true.     I  do  not  mean  that  even 
this  GoTernment  will  introduce  physical 
torture  again.    But  I  would  point  out 
that  there  a^e  other  means  of  torture. 
[^Minuterial  ironical  cheers.]      Well,  in 
the  case   of   persons  who    have  more 
sensitive  nerves  than   hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,    there    are    other    means    of 
torture  far  worse  than  the  thumb-screw, 
or  the  boot,  or  the  rack.     I  maintain — 
and  I  sball   endeavour  to  make  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench 
appreciative  of  my  contention  through 
the  method  of  the  Division  Lobbies,  if 
that  course  should  be  necessary — that 
under  this  clause,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
the  Gt>vemment  will  do  all  they  can  to 
get  hold  of  witnesses  and  compel  them 
to  answer  under  the  threat  of  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  imprisonment.     This, 
in  fact,  is  an  abominable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  endeavour  to 
manufacture  evidence  for  the   purpose 
of  bolstering  iip  cases  which  would  be 
scouted  out  of  Court  if  left  to  stand  or 
fall  on  their  merits.  It  is  most  monstrous 
that  witnesses    should  be    capriciously 
subjected  to  this  inquisition  and  mental 
rack  and  torture,  which  is  only  worthy 
of  the  most  iniquitous  tjrranny  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    I  confess  that  I  wonder 
that  even  a  Tory  Government  can  be  so 
far  degenerate  as  to  assent  to  a  clause 
which  unrestrictedly  permits  the  tam- 
pering with  witnesses    and   with  their 
evidence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoners.     To  me  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  and  even  on  the  very  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  himself,  it  is  completely  fair 
and  just  that  the  disgraceful  evil  which 
this  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
M.  Healy)  aims  at  counteracting — and 
which  will  necessarily  ensue  should  the 
clause  become  law — should  be  cut  out 
from  this  Bill  which  the   Government 
has  brought  in  with  the  object  of  sup- 
pressing the  Constitutional  liberties  of 
the  Irish  people. 

VOL.  OCCXIY.    [thibd  sBttiBs.] 


Mb.  chance  :  We  have  been  often 
told,  Sir — and  told  with  an  assurance 
which  is  a  scandal  in  the  face  of  the 
little  basis  of  fact  which  is  behind  the 
statement — during  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  the  procedure  proposed  in 
this  Bill  of  the  Government  is  in  many 
points  similar,  if  not  identical,  to  the 
procedure  which  is  the  admitted  practice 
under  the  law  of  Scotland.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  autho- 
rities in  this  matter,  and  I  find  that  in 
this  volume — Sutne  on  Crime — the  pro- 
cedure in  the  Scotch  Courts  is  laid  down 
in  this  manner — that  after  the  libel  is 
raised  all  intercourse  between  the  Crown 
and  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoners  is  for- 
bidden and  prohibited  expressly.  This 
prohibition  is  what  we  desire  to  create 
by  the  Amendment  which  is  under  the 
consideration  of  this  Committee.  In 
these  circumstances  I  find  it — I  must 
necessarily  find  it — very  difficult  to 
understand  what  is  the  exact  position  in 
argument,  and  in  common  sense,  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  tell  us,  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  clause  against  which  the 
Amendment  is  directed  is  the  same  as  a 
provision  contained  in  the  Scotch  law, 
and  make  a  strong  effort  to  justify  them- 
selves on  this  false  ground,  in  their 
desire  to  retain  to  the  Government  the 
right  to  torture  and  interfere  with  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence — ^the  witnesses 
for  prisoners  against  whom  the  prose- 
cutors are  already  prejudiced.  Surely, 
Sir,  we  do  not  ask  too  much  when  we 
look  for  some  explanation  of  unrea- 
soning belief  and  conduct  of  this  sort. 

Sib  JOHN  SWINBUENE  (Stafford- 
shire,  Lichfield) :  I  think.  Sir,  consider- 
ing the  many  alterations  which  it  will 
be  now  necessary  to  make  in  this  mea- 
sure, that  it  should  be  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  in  a  clearer 
form.  I  would  like  to  learn  from  the 
Government  whether,  in  consequence  of 
these  numerous  alterations  which  have 
taken  place,  it  is  their  intention  to  have 
the  Bill  reprinted  for  Members'  con- 
venience  r 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  think  that  surely  the  hon.  Member 
(Sir  John  Swinburne)  will  remember 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  Committee 
has  got  through  exactly  three  lines  and  a 
half  of  the  measure,  and  I  would  ask 
him  to  accept  as  reasonable  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  Government 
think  it  too  much  to  ask,  and  quite  un- 
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neoesaary,  that  this  Bill  should  be  re- 
printed at  present. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

COLONIAL  SERVICE  (PENSIONS)  BILL. 

{Sir  Herbert  Maxtcell,  Sir  Henry  Bolland,  Mr. 

Jackson.) 
[bill   168."]      COICMITTEB. 

Bill  eofuidired  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Db.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid):  I 
want  to  say,  Sir,  that  it  appears  to  me 
that,  at  this  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
the  Committee  should  not  proceed  with 
this  measure.  Certainly,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Amendments  down  for 
consideration ;  but,  really,  I  think  that 
the  Movers  are  not  prepared  at  such  an 
hour  to  go  into  them.  I  trust  that  the 
Goyemment  will  believe  that  I  am  only 
right  in  asking  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered some  other  day — that,  in  fact, 
the  whole  discussion  on  this  Bill  should 
be  postponed  until  some  more  fitting 
occasion  and  opportunity.  I  hope  that 
Ministers  in  charge  of  the  measure  will 
see  their  way  to  accede  to  my  request, 
and  allow  it  to  be  taken  at  some  future 
period  at  a  more  conyenient  hour  than 
half-past  1  in  the  morning,  after  the 
stress  of  a  seyere  and  straining  debate. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  unable 
to  fall  in  with  my  yiews  on  the  matter, 
I  must  tell  them  that  it  will  be  my  yery 
painful  duty  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

Sib  HERBERT  MAXWELL  (A 
LoBD  of  the  Tbeasuby)  (Wigton):  I 
hope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Dr. 
Tanner)  will  allow  this  Bill  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  for  I  think  that  the  Amend- 
ment standing  in  his  name  is  hardly 
yery  serious— in  fact,  the  measure  might 
well  be  advanced  until  some  serious 
Amendment  is  reached.  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  understand,  there  are  none 
of  the  Amendments  marked  on  the 
Paper  which  are  amendments  of  vital 
importance.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
Amendments  are  merely  suggestions  of 
improyements  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
BiU;  and  I  would  put  it  to  the  hon. 
Member  that,  in  these  circumstances,  we 
might  very  well  go  on  with  the  measure. 

Db.  TANNER:  I  am  afraid  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 

Mr,  A.  J,  Balfour 


man's  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's)  view  of 
the  matter ;  but  I  will  meet  him  thaa 
far — that  is,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
willing  to  oome  to  a  compromise — ^that 
if  he  so  desires,  I  will  be  content  to  go 
on  as  far  as  the  end  of  Clause  2  of  the 
measure.  However,  I  want  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  I  certainly  cannot 
proceed  any  further  than  that. 

Clauses  1  and  2  seyerally  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Provision  as  to  pensions 
under  28  &  29  Viet.  c.  113,  and  35  &  36 
Viet.  c.  29). 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) : 
As  to  this  measure,  Sir,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  Government  have  no 
right — ^not  a  bit—to  make  the  entire  of 
these  pensions  a  charge  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  if  that,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  what  they  propose  to  do. 

Sib  HERBERT  MAXWELL :  I  am 
afraid  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  does  not  quite 
understand  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done.  The  whole  charge  will  not  be 
laid  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  is 
provided  in  the  clause  that  the  pensions 
for  Colonial  senrice  shall  be  paid  out  of 
Colonial  funds,  and  the  Imperial  out  of 
Imperial  funds. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

ACCUMULATIONS  BILL.— [Bill  31.] 

{Mr.  Cozens- Hardy ^  Mr.  Bryee^  Mr. 
Haldane.) 

COMHITTEB. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.^ 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  measure 
applies  to  Ireland;  but  my  impression 
is  that  it  does  not,  and  I  diould  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Cozens-Hardy)  which  is 
the  case?  In  the  event  of  it  being 
limited  to  this  country,  I  would  suggest 
to  him  that  it  would  be  very  advisable  if 
he  could  see  his  way  to  extend  the  mea- 
sure, so  that  Ireland  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  COZENS-HARDY  (Norfolk, 
N.) :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Act  will 
apply  to  Ireland,  limiting  accumulations, 
exactly  as  in  England. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Wednesday. 
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POUOE  FORCE  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. -[Bill  240.] 

(ifr.  BHrdett'Coutttf  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ihbetton^ 
Mr,  Whitmoref  Mr,  Radeliffe  Cookey  Sir  Albert 
BoUitf  Mr,  Howard  Vincent,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton^  Colonel  Laurie,) 

OONSIDE&ATION.       THIBD  BEADING. 

Bill,  as  amended,  eatmdered. 

Me.  D.  ORAWFOED  (Lanark, 
N.E.) :  I  object,  Sir,  to  the  6th  clause 
of  this  Bill  in  point  of  form. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  presume,  since  the  u-ovemment  has 
given  us  their  pledge  in  this  House  not 
to  extend  this  Bill  to  Ireland,  we  may 
rely  that  they  will  not  violate  the 
promise. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
(Mr,  Bradiaugh,   Mr,    Warmington,  Mr,   J%hn 
EUii,  Mr,  Arthur   Williams,   Mr.    Howard 
Vincent,  Mr.  Sselemont.) 

COMMITTEE.      [_Progre8B  2Sth  April,'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  3  (Workmen  to  be  entitled  to 
advance  of  portion  of  wages). 

Me.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division  of 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment,  in  order  that  the 
Committee  may  be  able  to  postpone  the 
clause,  and  to  go  on  with  the  undisputed 
clause. 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  or  STATE 
FOE  THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Sttjaet-Woetley)  (Sheffield,  HaUam) : 
If  the  Committee  will  allow  me,  I  desire 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment  which  I 
have  moved  on  the  clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  4  amilted. 

Clause  5  (Order  for  goods  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  wages  illegal). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- 
Woetlet,  the  following  Amendments 
made: — In  page  2,  line  1,  leave  out  to 
**  in  any,"  in  line  8 ;  in  line  9,  leave  out 
from  "workman"  to  last  "the,"  and 
insert  "  for  the  recovery  of  his  wages;  " 
in  line  10,  leave  out  from  "  entitled  to 
any  goods,"  in  line  11,  and  insert 
"  any  set-off  or  counter  claim  in  respect 


of;"  in  line  12,  leave  out  "such," 
and  after  "direction,"  insert  "of  the 
employer  or  any  agent  of  the  employer ; " 
inline  13,  leave  out  from  "otherwise" 
to  end  of  Clause,  and  insert — 

**  And  the  employer  of  a  workman,  or  any 
agent  of  the  employer,  or  any  person  supplying 
goods  to  the  workman  under  any  order  or  direc- 
tion of  such  employer  or  agent,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  'sue  the  workman  for  or  in  respect 
of  any  goods  supplied  under  such  order  or 
direction. 

**  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  anything  excepted  by  section  twenty- 
three  of  the  principal  Act." 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  to 
have  a  reprint  of  the  Bill ;  in  its  amended 
form  it  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  these 
alterations 

Me.  STUART- WORTLEY  :  I  can 
supply  the  hon.  Member  with  a  reprint 
to-morrow. 

Me.  BRADL  AUaH :  I  have  considerd 
the  wording  very  carefully. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHAED  Webstee)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
The  Amendments  are  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  striking  out  the  clause  altogether. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  will  follow  my 
reading  of  the  clause  as  it  will  stand  in 
its  amended  form. 

[Clause  read.] 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Wages  to  be  paid  in  pay 
office). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuaet-Woet- 
let.  Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  7  ^No  contracts  with  workmen 
as  to  spendmg  wages  at  any  particular 
shop,  &c.) 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuaet-Woet- 
LEY,  the  following  Amendments  made  :-^ 
In  page  2,  line  20,  leave  out  from 
*' shall''  to  ''a  condition,"  in  line  24, 
and  insert  ''  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
himself  or  his  agent,  impose  as ;  "  line 
25,  leave  out  '^  such  artificer  or ;  "  line 
25,  leave  out  '^  or  shall,"  and  insert — 

**  Any  terms  as  to  the  place  at  which,  or  the 
manner  in  which,  or  the  person  with  whom,  any 
wages  or  portion  of  wages  paid  to  the  workman 
are  or  is  to  be  expended,  and  no  employer  shall 
by  himself  or  his  agent ;  " 

line  26,  leave  out "  artificer  or  ; "  line  27, 
leave  out  from  *'  of "  to  end  of  line,  and 
add— 
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"  The  placo  at  which,  or  the  mannor  in  which, 
or  the  person  with  whom,  any  wages  or  portion 
of  wages  paid  by  the  employer  to  snch  work- 
man, are  or  is  expended,  or  fail  to  be  expended, 
and  in  any  action  by  a  workman  for  wrongful 
dismissal,  the  violation  of  any  terms  prohibited 
by  this  section,  or  the  failure  of  a  workman 
to  spend  his  wages,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
at  any  place  or  in  any  manner  or  with  any  per- 
son shall  not  be  a  justification  for  his  dismissal." 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  I  do  not  wish  to 
oppose  the  clause,  or  impose  any  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  the  measare  generally ; 
but  there  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  Bill,  for  I  understand 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wednesbur7(Mr.  P. 
Stanhope)  has  to-night  placed  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper.  It  is  a  point  that 
seems  to  be  cognate  to  matters  in  this 
clause,  and  that  is  the  action  of  employers 
who  have  been  known  to  make  deductions 
from  workmen's  wages  to  pay  the  en- 
trance fee  and  subscriptions  to  political 
olubs. 

Ma.  BBADLAUGH :  My  hon.  Friend 
will  allow  me  to  explain ;  that  point  will 
be  raised  by  a  new  clause  later.  Notice 
of  the  clause  has  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wednesbury.  We  are  pur- 
posely avoiding  all  contentious  clauses 
to-night. 

Mb.  CONTBEABE  :  I  am  entirely 
satisfied. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Jurisdiction  and  recovery  of 
penalties). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
let,  Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  9  (Penalties  and  expenses  in 
Scotland). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
let,  Clause  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  1 0  (Artificer  to  be  paid  iu  cash, 
and  not  by  way  of  barter,  for  articles 
made  by  hun). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart-Wort- 
LET,  the  following  Amendments  made : — 
In  page  3,  line  7,  leave  out  to  '<  under," 
and  insert — 

'*  Where  articles  are  made  hy  a  person  at  his 
own  home,  or  otherwise,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  under  him  except  a  memher 
of  his  own  family,  the  principal  Act  and  this 
Act  shall  apply  as  if  he  were  a  workman,  and 
the  shopkeeper,  dealer,  trader,  or  other  person 
baying  the  articles  in  the  way  of  trade  were  his 
employer,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  re- 


spect to  the  payment  of  wages,  shall  apply  as  if 
the  price  of  an  article  were  wages  earned  during 
the  seven  days  next  preceding  the  date  at  which 
any  article  is  received  from  the  workman  by  the 
employer. 

**  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  artidM.'* 

In  page  3,  line  12,  leave  out  from 
'^  materials  "  to  end  of  Olause,  and  in- 
sert— 

**  Where  it  is  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  in  Council  that,  in  the  interests  of 
persons  making  articles  to  which  this  section 
applies  in  an^  county  or  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  expedient  so  to  do,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  this  section  in  such 
county  or  place,  and  the  same  shall  accordingly 
be  suspended,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and 
either  with  or  without  any  limitations  or  excep- 
tions, according  as  is  provided  by  the  Order." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart- Wort- 
i«ET,  Glauses  11,  12,.  and  13  sererally 
struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  reportlProgrecs, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  Stuart- 
Wortley,) 

Sir  RICHAED  PAGET  (Somerset, 
Wells) :  I  should  like  to  have  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Bill  will  be  reprinted.  Is 
it  proposed  to  re-commit  the  BUI? 

Mr.  STUART  -  WORTLEY  :  This 
Committee  stage  is  not  yet  finished. 
There  are  several  new  clauses  to  move, 
and  it  is,  I  think,  unusual  to  reprint  a 
Bill  until  Committee  is  finished. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  There  will  be 
nothing  gained  by  reprinting  the  Bill 
now  ;  these  clauses  do  not  contain  con- 
tested matter. 

Mr.  F.  S.  POWELL  ( Wigan) :  I 
think  it  will  be  convenient  for  the 
Committee  to  have  it  reprinted  before 
proceeding  further.  I  say  this  with  no 
hostility  to  the  Bill  whatever. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Wrbster)  :  We  have  had  a 
few  copies  reprinted,  and  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  copies  to  spare  for  those 
hon.  Members  who  desire  to  have 
them. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  The 
Committee,  of  course,  understand  that 
Clause  3  stands  over:  it  is  postponed 
simply. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 
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(In  the  Committee.) 

Betolved^  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 

Enyment,  out  of  moneys  to  he  provided  hy  Par- 
ament,  of  any  Expenses  that  may  he  iocurred 
hy  the  Inspectors  oi  Factories  and  Mines,  under 
the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  Sea- 
sion  to  amend  and  extend  the  Law  relating  to 
Truck. 

Resolution  to  he  reported  To-morrow, 

MOTIONS. 

0 

BUTTBB  SUBSTITUTES  BILL. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Butter 
Suhstitutes  Bill  do  consist  of  Eighteen  Mem- 
hers : — Mr.  Sclater- Booth,  Sir  Richard  Paget, 
Mr.  Maclure,  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  Mr.  James 
William  Lowther,  Lord  Elcho,  Colonel  Eyre, 
Mr.  Egerton  Huhhard,  Mr.  Jacoh  Bright,  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe,  Mr.  Edward  Russell,  Mr.  Walter 
McLaren,  Mr.  Colman,  Mr.  Hoyle,  Mr.  Gurdon, 
Mr.  Matthew  Kenny,  Mr.  Conway,  and  Mr. 
Hooper  nominated  Memhers  of  the  Committee, 
with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  he  the  quorum. 

SAYma  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

Committee  appointed,  ''to  inquire  into  the 
existing  Laws  and  Regulations  regarding  Boats, 
Life  Buoys,  and  o^er  life  Saving  Gear  re- 
quired to  he  carried  hy  British  Merchant  Ships, 
and  to  report  what,  ii  any,  amendments  are  re- 
quired therein." 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of 
Seventeen  Memhers  :-*Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Sir  Edward  Birkheok,  Mr. 
Hoare,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  Mr.  Donkin, 
Captam  Price,  Sir  James  Corry,  Sir  Charles 
Palmer,  Viscount  Kilcoursie,  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir 
William  Plowden,  Mr.  Menzies,  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Richard  Power, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Gill  nominated  Memhers  of  the 
Committee,  with  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records. 

Ordered,  That  Five  he  the  quorum.— (Baron 
Senrff  De  Worms.) 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 
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can  give  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  time  livhen  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tional changes  in  the  Government  of 
Malta  will  be  carried  into  effect ;  and 
whether  such   information  will  be    in 

Eossession  of  the  Maltese  constituencies 
efore  the  next  General  Election  ?  He 
asked  for  this  information  understanding 
that  the  Council  of  Government  had 
been  dissolved. 

The  UNDEE  SECEETAEY  of 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (The 
Earl  of  Onslow)  said,  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  Council  of  Government  in 
Malta  had  been  dissolved ;  and,  inas- 
much as  it  was  necessary  that  a  period 
of  three  months  should  elapse  before  the 
election  of  the  new  Council,  it  had  been 
thought  desirable  to  take  steps,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  enable  the  constituencies 
of  Malta  to  consider  the  new  scheme  of 
proposed  Constitutional  changes.  He 
should  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  Papers  on 
the  subject,  including  a  despatch  written 
to  the  Governor  of  Malta  describing  the 
proposed  changes,  on  the  Table  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  they  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  constituencies 
of  Malta  in  ample  time  before  the  next 
election  took  place. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -F«r««  Reading— 
Police  Force  Enfranchisement  •  (77) ;  County 
Courts  Consolidation  *  (78). 

MALTA— CHANGES    IN    THE   CON- 
8TITUTI0N.— QUESTION. 

Eabl   de   la   WABE  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether  they 


ISLANDS    OF   THE   SOUTH    PACIFIC— 

THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

EXFLANATIOX. 

The  prime  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETARY OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (TheMarquessof  Salisbuby)  : 
The  nohle  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville) 
read  me  a  little  lecture  last  night  on  my 
imprudence  in  not  following  my  own 
rule  hy  refusing  to  answer  a  Question 
where  no  Notice  has  been  given.  I 
fully  admit  that  his  lecture  was  entirely 
deserved,  because  it  turns  out  that  I  con- 
fessed to  sins  which  I  had  not  com- 
mitted. It  appears  that  my  impression 
was  correct.  There  is  a  war  ship  of  the 
Royal  Navy  at  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
there  has  been  for  some  time. 

COUNTYCOUBTS  CONSOLIDATION  BILL    [h.L.J 

A  Bill  to  consolidate  the  County  Court  Acts 
— Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
read  1*.  (No.  78.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Four  o'clock, 

to  Ihursday  next,  a  quarter 
past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday ,  3rd  May ,  1887. 


MINUTES.T--PrBLic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First 
Meading — Tnunways  and  Pablic  Companies 
(Ireland)  Acts  Amendment  *  [252]. 

Committee — Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
[217]  [Third  Night}-^,v.\  Track  [109]— 

B.P. 

Committee — Report]'^  Quarries  {re-comm.)  [239]; 

Colonial  Service  (Pensions)  [ld8- 251]. 
Pbotisional  Order  Bills — Ordered — Firet 

Heading  — OzB  and  Water*  r248];     Gas* 

[249] ;  Water  •  [260]. 

NOTICE   OF  MOTION. 


ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)  —  THE 
VOLUNTEERS  —  THE  CAPITATION 
GRANT. 

Mr.  ho  WAED  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central) :  In  consequence  of  tlie  dis- 
astrous financial  effect  the  decision 
announced  yesterday  as  regards  the 
Capitation  Grant  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
will  have  upon  corps  of  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  shall 
take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of 
moving — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  the 
adoption  in  their  entirety  of  the  Recommenda- 
tions of  the  recent  Committee  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
Volunteer  Force,  and  that  for  the  Government 
to  punish  Volunteers  efficient  in  drill,  but  un- 
able, owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  to 
come  up  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  shoot- 
ii>Sf  by  deprivation  of  two  •  thirds  of  the 
prant  heretofore  allowed,  involving  a  fine  to 
individuals  or  corps  of  twenty  sellings  per 
annum,  and  by  practical  dismissal,  after  two 
failures,  is  impolitic  in  the  interests  of  the 
Country,  and  unjust  to  those  who  sacrifice 
much  time  and  money  to  submit  themselves  to 
training  for  National  defence. 


»> 


QUESTIONS. 

INDIA— THE  GUNPOWDER  FACTORY 
AT  MADRAS. 

Mb.  MALLOCK  (Devon,  Torquay) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  V^hether  the  Government  of 
India  has  ordered  the  Gunpowder  Fac- 
tory at  Madras  to  be  closed ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Madras  Government  has  applied 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to 
cancel  this  order;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  accede  to  the  applica* 


The  TJNDEE  SECRETABY  op 
STATE  (Sir  JoH2f  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Government  of  India  have  ordered 
the  Gunpowder  Factory  at  Madras  to  be 
dosed,  and  the  Madras  Gh)vemment  have 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  cancel  that  order.  The  matter 
is  now  under  consideration. 

POST     OFFICE     (IRELAND)  —  POSTAL 
BUSINESS  AT  BALLY8HANN0N. 

Sm  CHAELE8  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.) 
asked  the  Postmaster  General,  Whether 
he  has  received  a  largely-signed  Me- 
morial from  inhabitants  of  Ballyshan- 
non ;  whether  he  has  inquired  into  the 
foundation  of  the  complaint  made,  as  to 
the  premises  of  the  present  Postmaster 
being  unsuitable  for  the  business  and 
the  convenience  of  the  public ;  and,  if  he 
shall  find  it  advisable,  whether  he  will 
take  steps  to  secure  that  the  postal  busi- 
ness shall  be  conducted  in  a  more  suit- 
able and  convenient  situation  ? 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) : 
I  have  received  the  Memorial  referred 
to,  and  inquiry  has  been  made  on  its 
subject  by  the  District  Surveyor.  The 
Ballyshannon  Office  being  vacant,  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  remove  it 
from  the  Mall,  where  it  has  been  for 
some  years,  and  place  it  in  a  more  con- 
venient position.  I  think  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  proposed 
site;  for,  although  Mr.  Mitchell's  pre- 
mises are  in  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
they  are  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  principal  business  establishments. 
A  letter  box  will  be  placed  in  the  main 
street  at  the  comer  of  the  Mall. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING-SAVING  LIFE 
AT  SEA  —  THE  LINE-THROWING 
GUN. 

Mn.  HOARE  (Norwich)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther any  Report  has  been  received  on 
the  use  of  the  line-throwing  gun  as  a 
means  of  saving  life  at  sea ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  will  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  gun  is  suitable  for 
wreck  service,  either  on  sea  or  from  the 
land? 

Thb  SECRETARY  (Baron  Henky 
Db  Wobms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth)  : 
Several  Reports  have  been  received  re- 


tion  made  by  the  Madras  Government?     speoting  the  line-throwing  gun  referred 
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to  by  the  hon.  Member,  one  of  which 
refers  to  experiments  made  specially  at 
Shoeburyness.  These  Eeports  will  be 
laid  before  the  Select  Committee  which 
is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  means  for  saving  life  at  sea. 

POOR    LAW    (IRELAND)  —  VOTING 
PAPERS  IN  THE  BANTRY  UNION. 
Mr.  GILHOOLY  (Cork.  W.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  information 
has  reached  him  that,  at  the  scrutiny  of 
votes  for  the  Qlenlough  Electoral  Di- 
vision of  the  Bantry  Union,  two  voting 
papers  purporting  to  have  been  signed 
by  Ellen  £[ingston  and  Cornelius  Brien 
were  proved  to  be  forgeries,  and  were 
recognized  by  the  Eeturning  OflScer  of 
the  Bantry  TJnion  as  papers  that  were 
left  at  the  lodge  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Barrett, 
J.P. ;  whether  two  genuine  papers  were 
also  taken  at  the  houses  of  Ellen  Eling- 
ston  and  Cornelius  Brien ;  whether  the 
numbers  on  the  forged  papers  were  al- 
tered ;  if  Constable  Kavanagh  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  duty  in  collecting  at 
the  house  of  the  parties  above  mentioned 
more  voting  papers  than  he  distributed ; 
whether  he  had  taken  voting  papers  at  a 
distance  from  some  of  the  houses  where 
he  distributed  them,  and  from  persons 
other  than  the  occupiers,  and  in  some 
cases  against  their  wishes ;  and,  whether 
an  inquiry  will  be  held  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Constable   Kavanagh,  of 
Durrus,  discharged    his  duties  at  the 
recent  Poor  Law  elections  of  the  Bantry 
Union  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAHY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harmaw) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  The  statements  in  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  this  Question  appear  to 
be  substantially  correct.  The  Returning 
Officer  reports  that  the  number  on  one 
of  the  forged  papers  seems  to  have  been 
altered,  but  not  on  the  other.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  constable  collected  at 
the  houses  of  the  persons  named  only 
the  papers  that  he  had  previously  left 
at  the  respective  houses.  I  am  unable 
to  reply  to  the  fifth  paragraph,  which 
contains  general  statements ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Member  is  still  of  opinion  that  the 
constable  acted  improperly  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  and  that  he  will  be 
so  good  as  to  communicate  with  me  as 
to  any  particular  alleged  irregularities, 
further  inquiry  shall  oe  made. 


Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  : 
Have  the  Government  made  any  inquiry 
with  regard  to  the  forger  of  the  papers? 

Colonel  KINQ-HARMAN  asked  for 
Notice  of  the  Question. 

Me,  T.  M.  HEALY :  Surely  that  is  a 
matter  which  refers  to  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
attended  to  by  the  Government. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  In  that 
case  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  wish  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  whe- 
ther he  will  take  any  steps  to  punish  the 
parties  who  forged  these  voting  papers  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) said,  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  matter  before,  and,  of  course,  must 
make  inquiries. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  (IRELAND)— USE 
OF  THE  COLD  PLUNGE  BATH  AS  A 
PUNISHMENT. 

Mr.  W.  J.  CORBET  (WicHow,  E.) 
rfor  Dr.  Kenny)  (Cork,  8.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
**  Lamb  v.  Ashe,"  tried  recently  before 
the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  Will  he  state 
under  what  Rule  of  Privy  Council,  or 
Order  of  Lunacy  Department,  the  use 
of  cold  plunge  bath  is  permitted  as  a 
punishment  for  lunatics ;  whether  any 
Rule  was  made  by  Privy  Council,  or 
Order  issued  by  Lunacy  Department, 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  cold  plunge 
bath  for  such  a  purpose,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  trial  for  the  homicide,  in  1872, 
of  a  lunatic,  named  Danford,  in  the 
Limerick  Asylum,  of  an  attendant  in 
that  institution,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
caused  Daniord's  death  by  submersion 
in  a  cold  plunge  bath ;  and,  whether,  on 
that  occasion,  the  Resident  Medical 
Superintendent  was  forced  to  resign  his 
office  for  having  permitted  the  use  of 
the  cold  plunge  bath  in  Danford's  case, 
and  for  subsequently  partly  obliterating 
the  reference  to  the  occurrence  in  the 
daily  statement  book  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kjnq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Privy  Council  Rule  relied  on 
by  Dr.  Ashe  for  ordering  the  cold  plunge 
bath  as  a  punishment  for  lunatics  is  No. 
49  of  the  Special  Rules  for  Dundrum 
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Asylum,  or  No.  79  for  ordinary  district 
asylums,  both  being  in  identical  terms. 
This  Hule  recognizes  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath  as  a  punitive  measure,  but  with 
certain  safeguards,  requiring  that  it 
shall  be  administered  only  under  the 
express  direction  of  either  of  the  medical 
officers  and  in  the  presence  of  an  attend- 
ant or  servant,  r^o  special  Bule  or 
Order  was  issued  after  the  death  of 
Danford  forbidding  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath.  As  regards  the  case  of  the  Lime- 
rick Besident  Medical  Superintendent, 
which  relates  to  some  15  years  ago,  the 
Government  of  the  day  found  that  he 
had  committed  several  irregularities 
both  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Danford,  and  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  call  upon  him  to  resign.  How- 
ever, as  already  explained  to  the  House, 
the  circumstances  of  the  Dundrum  and 
Limerick  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  I 
may  add  that  the  Irish  Government 
have  recently  decided  that  the  use  of 
baths  for  punitive  purposes  is  objection- 
able, and  they  have  given  an  order  for 
their  discontinuance. 

INDIA— THE    MAHARAJAH   DHULEEP 

SINGH. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  If  Maharajah  Dhu- 
leep  Singh  is  now  drawing  any  allow- 
ance from  the  Indian  Government ;  and, 
what  is  his  position  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Jora  Gohst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  is  not 
himself  at  present  drawing  any  allow- 
ance from  the  Indian  Government,  he 
having  some  months  ago  refused  to  do 
so.  A  portion  of  his  stipend  is  being 
paid,  with  his  consent,  to  the  Maharanee 
and  her  family.  If  the  latter  part  of 
the  Question  refers  to  his  geographical 
position,  I  do  not  know ;  but  his  legal 
and  political  position  is  altogether  unal- 
tered. 

ADMIRALTT— IMPURE  WATER  SUP- 
PLY TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  SHIPS  AT 
MALTA. 

Mb.    NORTON  (Kent,    Tunbridge) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
(with  reference  to  the  supply  of  impure 
water  to  Her  Majesty's  ships  at  Malta,  | 
resulting  in  a  serious  outbreak  of  en-  • 
teric  fever),  Whether  any  farther  Report , 

Colonel  Khij-ITariftan 


on  the  subject  has  been  received  from 
the  Naval  authorities  at  that  port ;  and, 
if  so,  will  he  lay  it  upon  the  Table  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Fobwood) 
(Lancashire,  Ormskirk) :  As  requested 
by  my  hon.  Friend,  I  have  inquired 
further  into  this  question ;  and  I  find, 
from  a  Report  just  received  from  Malta, 
that  prior  to  the  year  1885  occasional 
testings  of  the  water  in  the  tanks  took 
place.  Subsequently,  however,  to  De- 
cember, 1885,  a  monthly  analysis  of  the 
water  has  been  instituted ;  and  if  any 
tank  is  found  to  contain  water  unfit  for 
drinking  it  is  run  off,  and  the  tank  tho- 
roughly cleaned  out.  The  Report  from 
Malta  is  somewhat  lengthy;  but  I  shall 
have  much  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  my 
hon.  Friend,  if  he  would  like  to  see  it. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT- 
RESULTS  FEES. 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland  refuse  to  pay  results  fees  to 
teachers  for  passes  obtained  by  pupils 
in  ''physical  geography,"  in  cases  in 
which  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  paid  for  passes  obtained  by  the 
same  pupils  in  ''  physiography  "  within 
the  previous  six  months ;  and,  whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  considers  the  two  subjects 
as  dififerent,  and  pay  for  passes  in 
"physiography,"  though  the  Board  of 
National  Education  have  previously 
paid  for  passes  in  ''physical  geo- 
graphy" obtained  by  the  same  pupils 
within  six  months  previous  ? 

Tub  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kisq.Habma^) 
(^Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  understand  that  the  general 
subject  of  physiography  embraces  phy- 
sical geography ;  and  they  accordingly 
decline,  under  their  Rules,  to  pay  re- 
salts  fees  for  physical  geography  when 
the  pupils  are  enrolled  in  physiography 
classes  under  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  within  the  six  months  preced- 
ing the  results  examination.  I  am  not 
aware  what  the  practice  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  is  with  regard  to 
this  matter ;  but  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  must  clearly  be 
bound  by  their  own  Regulations. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COPYISTS— THE 
TREASURY  MINUTE. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Oork,  N.)  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
he  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
amending  the  Treasury  Minute  of  De- 
cember last,  relating  to  Civil  Service 
Copyists,  so  far  as  to  enable  ^^  regis- 
tered service"  to  count  in  lieu  of 
"  actual  service  "  for  bonus,  and  also 
for  gratuity  on  retirement,  and  service 
on  the  Census  of  1881  to  be  reckoned 
in  favour  of  writers  whose  names  were 
retained  on  the  Begister  during  the 
period  of  such  service ;  and,  whether 
he  will  extend  the  £7  a-year  retiring 
gratuity  to  any  period  of  service  with- 
out limit,  and  allow  parts  of  years  to  be 
proportionately  paid  for,  as  in  the  case 
of  pensions  to  members  of  the  perma- 
nent service  of  the  Crown  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  Copyists  are  only 
employed  as  required.  When  there  is 
no  employment  for  them  in  a  Govern- 
ment Office  they  frequently  obtain  em- 
ployment elsewhere;  but  their  names 
are  retained  on  the  Register  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  allow  time  during  which 
no  service  is  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  count  for  pension  or  gratuity. 
No  application  that  service  on  the 
Census  of  1881  may  count  in  favour 
of  copyists  who  were  retained  on  the 
Register  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners during  the  period  of  such  ser- 
vice has  been  before  me.  I  do  not 
know,  therefore,  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  I  am  unable  to  express 
an  opinion  with  respect  to  it.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  grant  gratuities  without 
limit.  The  Treasury,  in  fixing  a  limit, 
follows  the  lines  of  the  Rules  applied  to 
the  whole  Departmental  writers.  It  is 
not  the  case  that  the  Superannuation 
Acts  allow  broken  parts  of  years  to 
count  for  pension. 

NAVY  — CLYDE  BRIGADE  OF  THE 
ROYAL  NAVAL  ARTILLERY  VOLUN- 
TEERS. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Edinburgh,  W.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  the  Clyde 
Brigade  of  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  has  no  facilities  for  acquiring 
the  gunnery  practice  on  shore  enjoined 


by  General  Order,  No.  6,981,  of  18th 
October,  1886,  as  necessary  to  enable  the 
men  to  earn  the  Government  grant ;  and, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
valuable  force,  numbering  140  men  and 
officers,  will  have  to  be  disbanded  if  they 
cannot  earn  the  Government  grant,  he 
will  consider  the  possibility  of  allowing 
them,  at  any  rate  for  this  year,  of  going 
through  their  drill  on  board  the  gunboat 
Forrester^  at  present  stationed  on  the 
Clyde?  The  hon.  Gentleman  also 
asked,  whether,  the  Forrester  having 
left  the  Clyde,  the  Government  woxdd 
arrange  to  have  another  gunboat 
stationed  there  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  Direc- 
tions were  given  last  week  that  the  Clyde 
Brigade  might  drill  on  the  gunboat 
Forrester,  then  lying  off  Greenock.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  sent  him  a  telegram 
stating  that  the  Forrester  had  since  then 
left  for  Glasgow.  He  had  no  informa- 
tion on  the  subject;  but  would  make  in- 
quiries. Speaking  generally,  the  Go- 
vernment were  most  anxious  to  afford  all 
facilities  to  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery 
Volunteers  to  train  and  drill ;  but  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  in  permanently 
stationing  a  gunboat  at  each  place,  as 
they  were  rather  short  of  these  vessels 
at  present.  He  would,  however,  inquire 
and  see  what  could  be  done. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)-IMPROVED 
SERVICE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  IRE- 
LAND. 

Mb.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  with  reference 
to  the  increased  mail  accommodation  re- 
quired between  Belfast,  Newtownards, 
and  Duwnpatrick,  Whether  he  has  re- 
ceived a  Memorial  from  the  Town  Com- 
missioners of  Downpatrick,  urging  the 
necessity  of  improved  service ;  whether 
he  will  state  the  amount  for  which  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Com- 
pany propose  to  give  the  increased 
accommodation  required ;  and,  whether 
he  will  mention  what  is  the  amount 
which  the  Treasury  offers  to  give  to  the 
Railway  Company  for  such  additional 
service  ? 

Thb  postmaster  general 

(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University),  in 
reply,  said,  that,  as  he  had  informed  the 
hon.  Member  in  reply  to  his  Question 
of  April  25,  he  had  entered  into  further 
negotiations  with  the  Belfast  and  County 
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pown  Bail  way  CompaDy  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  mail  service.  Ne- 
gotiations of  this  kind  could  not  be  con- 
cluded in  a  day ;  and  while  they  were 
proceeding.  Questions  as  to  the  terms 
offered  or  demanded  were  more  iikely  to 
prevent  than  to  facilitate  a  settlement. 

Mb.  M'OABTAN:  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  when  these  nego- 
tiations are  likely  to  conclude?  They 
have  now  been  going  on  for  some 
months,  and  the  people  are  kept  out  of 
the  required  accommodation. 

Mr.  EAIKES:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  no  effort  on  my  part  has 
been  wanting  to  bring  them  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

LAND    LAW     (IRELAND)     ACT    (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS). 

Db.  fox  (King's  Co.,  Tullamore) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  When  it  is  pro- 
bable a  Sub-Commission  will  sit  to  hear 
land  cases  from  the  Edenderry  Union, 
which  have  already  appeared  twice  on 
the  list? 

The  PARLIAMENTABY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kikg-Hakman^ 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  The  Land  Commissioners  report 
that  the  Leinster  Sub-Commission  re- 
cently sat  in  the  County  of  Kildare  and 
the  King's  County,  in  which  counties 
Edenderry  Union  is  situate;  and  that 
the  next  sitting  cannot  be  held  until  the 
Sub-Commission  has  made  the  circuit  of 
the  remaining  counties  of  the  Province, 
which  will  probably  be  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year. 

ARMY— MILITARY  PRISONS— REPORT 
ON  DISCIPLINE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
(188d). 

Sib  ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
What  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  defects  pointed  out  in  the  Report  on 
the  Discipline  and  Management  of  the 
MiUtary  Prisons  (1885)  ? 

Thb  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhopb)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
The  suggestions  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  Prisons,  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  re- 
fers, hare  been  under  the  consideration 
of  a  Committee,  whose  Report  has  only 
been  received  about  1 0  days  ago.  I  hare 
myself  only  seen  it  to-day;  and,  there- 
fore, have  not  yet  been  able  to  decide 
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how  far  its  recommendations  can  be 
carried  out. 

EGYPT  —  SIR  HENRY  DRTJMMOND 
WOLFF»S  MISSION—THE  MILITARY 
OCCUPATION. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  The  Observer  of  1st 
May: — 

''The  report  that  Sir  Drammond  Wolff  hat 
proposed  to  fix  a  term  of  five  yean  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  military  occupation  of  Egypt  ia 
calculated,  if  taken  by  itself,  to  create  an  erro* 
neous  impreasion.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proposed  engagement  to  withdraw  our 
troops  at  the  dose  of  1892  is  coupled  with  two 
conditionB.  The  first  is  that  nothing  is  to  occur 
in  the  interval  to  necessitate  the  continuance  of 
our  occupation,  a  necessity  of  which  we  are  to 
remain  the  sole  judges ;  the  second  is  that  in  the 
event  of  our  withdrawal  we  are  to  be  authorized 
by  the  Sultan  to  return  at  our  own  good  will  to 
Egypt,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  Power, 
and  even  of  Turkey  herself,  if  there  should  be 
any  renewal  of  internal  disorders,  or  any  such 
default  in  the  payment  of  Egyptian  liabilitiee 
as  might  give  nse  to  European  intervention  ;  *' 

and,  whether  this  is  a  correct  statement 
of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Porte  by  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff ;  and,  if  not, 
whether  he  will  state  to  the  House  what 
are  the  exact  nature  of  these  proposals  ? 

Thb  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Jamsb  Fssousson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  I  must  once  more  ask  the 
House  to  excuse  me  from  making  such 
a  statement  as  the  hon.  Member  asks  for. 
Negotiations  with  the  Porte  in  regard  to 
Egypt  are  proceeding ;  and  Parliament 
will  be  informed  of  Uieir  nature  and  re- 
sult, as  soon  as  this  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  the  public  interests. 

THE  CUKRENOY— ISSUE  OF  COPPER 

COINa 

Mb.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  authorities  of  the  Mint 
will  issue  copper  coins  to  meet  the 
scarcity  created  by  the  withdrawal  from 
circulation  of  the  French  coins  ? 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  Yes,  Sir  ;  English 
bronze  coin  is  being  issued  as  usual. 
The  Mint  has  an  ample  supply  to  meet 
the  demands  occasioned  hj  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  coins  from  oironla- 
tion.  It  may  interest  the  House  to  know 
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that  about  £6,000  worth  of  French 
bronze  coins  have  been  received,  and 
that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  total 
amount  withdrawn  from  circulation  will 
not  exceed  £12,000.  The  Mint  have  in 
hand  English  bronze  coin  to  nearly  twice 
this  amount. 

LAW  AND  POLICE— SOCIALIST  MEET- 
INGS  —  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE 
POLICE. 

Mb.  cunninghame  graham 

(Lanark,  N.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  the 
Polioe  have  special  ins^uctions  to  break 
up  Socialist  meetings,  or  if  they  act  on 
their  own  authority  in  so  doing  ? 

Thb  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart-Woktley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  No, 
Sir;  the  police  have  received  no  special 
instructions  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 
asked,  whether  London  would  be  in- 
cluded among  the  proclaimed  districts? 

[No  reply.] 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)  —  PUBLIC  PROSECUTIONS— 
THE  SOLICITOR  TO  THE  TREASURY. 

Mb.  FICKERSGILL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Who  is  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  responsible  for 
instructions  given  by  the  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  to  Counsel  in  a  prosecution 
conducted  by  the  Treasury ;  whether  Mr. 
Poland,  in  his  application  to  the  magis- 
trate at  the  Marylebone  Police  Court,  to 
withhold  from  a  jury  the  cases  of  the 
seven  defendants  charged  before  him 
with  riotous  conduct,  was  acting  by  the 
direction  of  a  Minister  ;  and,  whether 
his  intention  to  make  such  application 
was  officially  communicated  to  any 
Minister  ?  The  hon.  Member  toid,  he 
would  further  ask,  whether  the  Home 
Secretary  desired  to  withdraw  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Poland  was  not  instructed 
by  the  Treasury ;  also,  whether  he  was 
aware  that  five  of  the  defendants,  who 
were  not  Socialists,  were  most  anxious 
to  appeal,  but  were  prevented  doing  so 
owing  to  the  amount  of  bail — namely, 
two  sureties  in  £60  each ;  and,  whether, 
having  regard  to  the  position  in  life  of 
the  persons,  such  bail  was  not  oppres- 
sive f 


The  UNDER  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  ^Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
first  of  the  hon.  Member's  supple- 
mentary Questions  is  covered  by  the 
answer  I  am  about  to  give  to  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper ;  and  of  the  second  I 
shall  require  Notice.  The  Question  on 
the  Paper  does  not  discriminate  between 
the  functions  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor, 
as  such  solicitor,  and  his  functions  as 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  In  his 
latter  capacity,  he  may  act  either  on  his 
own  motion  or  on  the  instructions  of  some 
particular  Department.  When  he  acts 
simply  as  Solieitor  to  the  Treasury,  he  acts 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  who 
instructs  him.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  usual  application  was  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  employ- 
ment of  counsel,  and  the  authority  was 
accordingly  given.  Such  an  application 
is  always  acceded  to,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  the  case  is  one  of  difficulty, 
and  instructions  are  formally  given 
through  the  Treasury  Solicitor.  When 
once  instructions  have  been  given,  it  is 
not  the  practice  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
the  case,  and  he  did  not  do  so  in  this 
instance.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  does  the 
Treasury  Solicitor  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  counsel  in  a  prosecution  of 
this  sort,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  did 
not  so  interfere  in  this  case.  In  the  par- 
ticular line  pursued  by  Mr.  Poland,  he 
was  not  acting  under  the  direction  of  a 
Minister.  Nor,  as  far  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  aware,  did  he  communicate 
his  intention  to  any  Minister. 

LAW  AND  POLICE  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)~DISTURBANCES  AT  KEN- 
NINGTON. 

Mr.  CONYBEARB  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disturbance  at  Kennington, 
on  Sunday  morning  last,  contained  in 
The  Standard  of  the  2nd  instant,  and  in 
letters  from  eye-witnesses  published  in 
The  Fall  Mall  Gasutte  of  the  same  date, 
and  whether  those  reports  are  correct ; 
whether,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
disturbance  of  a  Socialist  meeting  by 
the  '*  Primrose  Society,''  a  Socialist  had 
applied  to  the  Lambeth  Polioe  Court  for 
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protection,  and  that  Chief  Inspector 
Chisholm  had  thereupon 

*'  informed  the  magistrate  that  in  order  to  stop 
thede  disturbances  neither  party  would  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  these  meetings ; " 

whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
police,  and,  if  so,  since  when,  and  by 
what  authority,  to  deny  to  any  section  of 
the  community  their  ri^ht  to  hold  a 
public  meeting;  and,  whether  he  will 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
circumstances  leading  to  the  disturb- 
ance, and  the  action  of  the  police  ? 

The  UNDEE  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  rMr.  Stuabt-Wortlby)  (Shef- 
field, Hfldlam)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  not  seen  the 
particular  newspaper  reports  referred 
to;  but  he  is  informed  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Police  that  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  a  Socialist  applied  to  the  Police 
Court  for  protection,  or  that  the  In- 
spector made  use  of  the  words  quoted. 
It  certainly  would  be  no  part  of  his 
duty  to  make  any  such  statement,  or  to 
Yolunteer  any  statement  as  to  what  the 
future  action  of  the  police  might  be. 
The  Secretary  of  State  sees  no  reason  to 
make  any  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  which  is  now  the  subject  of  pro- 
ceedings before  a  magistrate. 

CHINA— THE  CON  VENTION  —  BRITISH 
TRADE  WITH  THIBET. 

Sir  roper  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington, N.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AfiPairs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Convention  concluded  be- 
tween the  British  and  Chinese  Govern- 
ments, as  the  result  of  Mr.  Colman 
Macaulay's  Mission  to  Pekin,  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  concessions  pro- 
mised by  China  in  the  interests  of 
British  trade  with  Thibet;  what  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  Chinese 
Government  in  fulfilling  its  pronodses; 
and,  whether  all  the  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

Thb  UNDER  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  rSir  Jakes  Ferqussok)  (Man- 
Chester,  N.E.) :  The  agreement  with 
China  in  regard  to  trade  with  Thibet 
will  be  found  in  Article  4  of  the  Burmah 
Convention  (China  No.  5,  1886).  As  I 
stated  in  answer  to  a  Question  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Central 
Leeds  (Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour)  on  the  7th 
of  March,  Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Qhinese  Go- 
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vemment  will  fulfil  their  engagements 
under  the  Convention.  There  are  no 
Papers  that  can  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment at  present. 

Sib  roper  LETHBRIDGE  asked, 
whether  the  House  was  to  understand 
that  China  had  hitherto  made  no  pro- 
gress in  fulfilling  her  promises  ? 

SiK  JAMES  FERGUSSON  said,  that 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  steps  had  yet 
been  taken  to  open  up  trade  with  Thibet ; 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  certainly 
relied  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions entered  into  by  China. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS-THE  FINANCIAL 

RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO 

DUTIES. 

Mr.  hooper  (Cork,  S.E.)  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  the  process  of 
manufacture,  as  carried  on  by  the  Irish 
roll  tobacco  manufacturers,  necessitates 
each  manufacturer  having  a  stock  of  at 
least  three  to  four  weeks  supply  always 
on  hand ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would 
make  provision  whereby  such  manufac- 
turers would  be  enabled  to  continue  to 
keep  their  imployis  at  work  without 
heavy  loss  to  them  ?  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man also  asked,  whether  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  anything  to  add 
to  the  information  he  gave  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cigar  manufacturers  ? 

Mb.  J.  ROWLANDS  (Finsbuiy,  E.) 
(for  Mr.  Broadhxtbst)  (Nottingham,  W.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  ]&cheqaer, 
Whether  he  can  now  state  what,  if  any, 
arrangements  he  has  made  with  regard 
to  the  Duty  on  tobacco,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  and  great  dieplaoe- 
ment  of  labour  in  the  oigar-miaking 
trade  ?  

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square):  Yes,  Sir;  I  am 
aware  that  the  roll  tobacco  mana- 
facturers  must  have  a  stock  of  three 
or  four  weeks'  supply  on  hand,  and  I 
have  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  month  has  been  given  to  allow 
the  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  stocks  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible limit.  This  arrangement  was  made 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  roll  manu- 
facturers, and  it  was  never  eznected 
that  they  would  entirely  cease  wondnff ; 
and  tiiere  is  no  reason  why  they  shoiud 
incur  any  loss  by  continuing  to  work,  aa 
they  need  not  reduce  their  prices  till 
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their  stocks  on  the  21st  of  May  are  ex- 
hausted. HaviDg  ascertained  that  the 
cigar  manufacturers  stood  in  a  different 
position  from  the  rest  of  the  trade  as 
regards  the  disposal  of  their  stocks,  and 
oould  be  treated  separately  without  in- 
justice to  its  other  branches,  I  have, 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  a  threatened 
wholesale  discharge  of  workpeople — 
while  demurring  to  its  necessity — made 
arrangements  by  which,  under  strict 
precautions  against  abuse,  and  under 
careful  supervision,  the  cigar  manufac- 
turers might  dear  between  this  and  the 
2l8t  of  May  so  much  tobacco  as  they 
would  work  up  in  the  time,  and  obtain 
a  rebate  of  4d.  per  lb.  upon  it  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

Mb.  hooper  asked,  oould  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  see  any  objec- 
tion to  extending  that  privilege  to  the 
case  of  Irish  roll  manufacturers  ? 

Mb.  GOSGHEN  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  was  impossible,  though  he  should 
be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mb.  HOOFEE  asked,  would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  any  objection  to 
receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject? 
In  face  of  the  information  repeatedly 
given,  that  the  livelihood  of  so  many 
persons  was  threatened  for  a  period, 
would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
sider the  justice  of  allowing  a  rebate  of 
4d.  on  all  stocks  held  at  the  21st  in- 
stant? 

Mb.  OOSOHEN  said,  if  it  was  de- 
sired, of  course  he  would  receive  a  depu- 
tation ;  but  he  demurred  entirely  to  the 
statement  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
manufacturers  to  discharge  their  work- 
men during  these  three  weeks.  When 
the  duty  was  raised  4d.  per  lb.  the 
manufacturers  had  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  advantage  as  they  now  allege 
to  have  of  disadvantage ;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  great  firms  would  dis- 
charge workmen  who  had  served  them 
permanently  on  account  of  the  small  loss 
that  might  be  incurred  during  the  three 
weeks  by  taking  out  the  tobacco  at  a 
higher  duty. 

TRADE  AND    COMMERCE— STRIKE    OF 
SHIPBUILDERS  AT  BELFAST. 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  will  send  one  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  or  some 
other  competent  person,  to  Belfast,  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  the  good 


offices  of  the  Government  can  be  care- 
fully employed  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  disput'C  which  has  resulted 
in  a  strike  of  6,000  shipyard  employ h  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  STtrkBT-WoBTLEY)  (Shef. 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  So 
far  as  Inspectors  of  Factories  are  con- 
cerned, the  practice  has  always  been  to 
prohibit  their  interference  in  any  trade 
disputes  between  masters  and  workmen ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  deviate  from 
this  practice.  Nor  does  he  think  that 
the  Government  could  undertake  to 
tender  their  good  offices  for  the  settle- 
ment of  any  such  dispute,  or  to  send  any 
person  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— LOED  GRAN- 
ARD*S  ESTATE,  CO.  LONGFORD- 
NOTICE  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  GUAR- 
DIANS. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  How  many  no- 
tices of  eviction  have  been  served  by 
Lord  Granard  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
respecting  his  Drumlish  (County  Long- 
ford) property ;  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
Government  have  sent  some  100  police 
to  the  spot ;  and,  could  he  state  whether 
any  of  those  families  threatened  with 
eviction  have  only  recently  been  relieved 
by  public  charity  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kiko-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said,  that  owing  to  the  short  Notice 
which  had  been  given  of  the  Question 
he  was  unable  to  supply  any  informa- 
tion. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  These  evictions 
are  going  on  to-day,  and  these  people 
are  starving. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  a  Question  of 
which  I  have  given  him  private  Notice 
— namely.  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  fact  that  evictions 
on  a  vast  and  increasing  scale  are  being 
carried  out  in  Ireland;  whether  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  Irish  Executive 
during  the  administration  of  his  Pre- 
decessor of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of 
those  evictions,  and  remonstrating  with 
the  landlords  when  their  action  seemed 
to  be  harsh  and  unjust,  is  still  adhered' 
to ;  and,  whether,  in  view  of  the  Report 
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of  Lord  Oowper*8  Commission,  the  Go- 
yernment  would  hold  out  some  hope  to 
the  House  that  a  stay  will  be  put  upon 
evictions  in  Ireland  until  after  this  House 
shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  Belief  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

Thr  chief  SECEETAET  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfoub)  (Manchester,  E.) :  I  have  only 
just  got  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question 
on  my  arrival  in  the  House.  My  atten- 
tion has  not  been  called  to  the  /act  that 
evictions  are  going  on  on  an  increasing 
scale.  With  regard  to  the  Question 
which  he  asks  me,  whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue what  he  alleges  to  be  the  policy  of 
my  Predecessor  in  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  each  case,  and  putting  pressure 
upon  the  landlord  according  to  the  results 
of  that  inquiry,  without  giving  an  opi- 
nion of  how  far  that  is  the  most  judicious 
course  to  be  pursued  by  the  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  Ireland, 
I  have  to  say  that  it  is  our  opinion  the 
proper  method  of  dealing  with  evictions 
in  Ireland  is  by  legislation ;  and  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  consent  to  pass  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  within  any  period 
at  all  approaching  in  its  length  the 
period  which  has  on  similar  occasions 
been  taken  previously  by  other  Parlia- 
ments, the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Lords  will  be  able  to  pass  through 
all  its  stages  in  this  House  in  time,  I 
believe,  to  prevent  any  suffering  result- 
ing from  the  evictions  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  alluded. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEAIjT  :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  he 
himself  any  longer  gives  attention  to 
Irish  Questions  ?  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  placed 
a  Question  on  the  Paper  with  regard  to 
evictions  on  Lord  Granard's  property, 
where  the  people  had  been  recently  fed 
by  public  charity,  and  where  they  are 
now  absolutely  starving.  Are  we  to  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Irish 
rack-renter ;  or  will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  give  some  attention  to  the 
Questions  that  we  put,  and  give  us  some- 
thing like  his  mediation  between  us  and 
this  rack-renter  ?  I  beg  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  has  his  attention  been 
called  to  the  Question  put  by  me  with 
regard  to  evictions  on  Lord  Granard's 
estate,  and  in  which  I  asked  whether  100 
police  are  at  the  present  moment  en- 
gaged in  evicting  men  who  were  lately 
the  subject  of  State  charity,  and  who 
are  at  present  starving,  and  which  Ques- 
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tion  was  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Irish  rack-renter  ? 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  understand 
that  the  Question  now  put  has  been 
already  answered  by  my  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Under  Secretary 
(Colonel  King-Harman). 

BOYCOTTINa  AND  INTIMIDATION 
(IRELAND)  —  CIRCULAR  LETTER  TO 
THE  CHIEFS  OF  POLICE. 

Db.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  ihe  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true, 
as  reported,  that  the  Hon.  Captain 
Plunkett  has  addressed  a  Circular 
Letter  to  the  County  Inspectors  and 
District  Inspectors  of  Constabulary  in 
his  Division,  requiring  lists  of  Boycott- 
ing and  intimidation  cases  in  their  re- 
spective commands  since  last  September, 
with  mention  of  what  evidence  would 
be  available  in  the  event  of  it  being  de- 
cided to  institute  prosecutions  in  indi- 
vidual instances ;  and,  whether  Captain 
Plunkett  is  acting  on  orders  received 
from  the  Executive  in  issuing  the 
alleged  Circular;  and,  if  so,  what  was 
the  date  of  its  issue  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  I  am  not  aware  whether  the  Cir- 
cular Letter  referred  to  has  been  issued 
by  Captain  Plunkett ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  it  has,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  Divisional  Magistrates  in  Ireland  to 
obtain  local  Reports,  both  for  their  own 
information  and  that  of  the  Executive, 
on  all  matters  affecting  the  peace  of  their 
districts. 

MOTIOI^. 


PRIVILEGE    (MR.  DILLON  AND  "THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER).— RESOLUTION. 

[fikst  niqht."] 

Sir  CHARLES  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.): 
Sir,  I  very  much  regret,  but  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  grave 
Breach  of  Privilege.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
The  Tunts  newspaper  of  yesterday.  It 
contains  a  charge  of  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood  against  an  hon.  Member  of 
this  House,  not  only  in  his  capacity  as 
a  Member  of  this  House  and  his  duty  as 
a  Member,  but  speoifioally  in  a  speech 
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which  he  made  in  this  House  on  the  22nd 
of  last  month.  It  is  expressly  by  no  infer- 
ence, but  by  direct  challenge,  that  the 
charge  is  brought  against  his  conduct  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  in  the  debates 
of  this  House,  and  the  charge  against 
him  in  this  journal  is,  that  he  has  de- 
liberately, and  of  his  own  knowledge, 
made  false  statements  when  he  was  deal- 
ing in  this  House  with  a  statement  made 
by  another  and  a  noble  Member.  It  is 
in  regard  to  that  statement,  and  to  no 
other,  that  I  desire  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  what  I  conceive  to 
be  a  most  grave  and  serious  matter.  In 
order  to  make  the  matter  thoroughly 
understood,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
me  to  remind  the  House  that  the  noble 
Marquess  the  Member  for  Rossendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington),  some 
days  previously  to  the  22nd  of  last 
month,  made  an  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  certain  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon), 
which  had  been  made  some  days  before 
in  debate.  The  noble  Marquess  entered 
into  a  long  explanation  as  to  the  ground- 
work of  the  charges  made  against, 
among  other  persons,  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo.  What  followed  was 
this.  On  the  22nd  of  last  month  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  gave  a 
long  and  deliberate  explanation  in  de- 
tail in  answer  to  the  statements  which 
had  been  previously  made  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  Now,  Sir,  what  has  hap- 
pened has  been  tbis.  It  will  only  De 
necessary  to  read  three  extracts  from 
the  article  which  appears  in  The  Times 
newspaper  of  yesterday,  and  which  is 
headed  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  ''Mr. 
Dillon  " — ^who  I  need  not  point  out  to 
the  House  is  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo— <<  and  P.  J.  Sheridan."  The  first 
extract  to  which  I  invite  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  in  these  words — 

"  Mr.  Dillon,  M.V.,  has  attempted  upon  two 
several  oocasiona  within  the  last  few  days  to 
excuse  his  own  connection  and  that  of  his 
brother  Members  of  Parliament  with  F.  J. 
Sheridan,  Invincible,  dynamiter,  and  assassin. 
We  propose  to  test  his  statements  as  a  sample 
of  PameUite  testimony.  We  shall  show  that 
nearly  all  Mr.  Billon's  material  allegations  are 
demonrtrably  and  flagrantly  false,  and  that  Mr. 
Billon  might  readily  have  informed  himself  of 
their  falsehood  had  he  chosen  so  to  do.  Mr. 
Billon's  defence  amounts  to  this — that  Sheridan 
refrained  from  murderous  conspiracy  while 
actually  in  Mr.  Billon's  emplojrment,  and  that 
the  Nationalist  Party  hope  he  will  *  have  no 
occasion '  to  return  to  the  wajs  of  Fenianism, 
because  they  intend  to  reahce  the  ends  of 


Fenianism  themselves.  We  shall  prove  that 
the  assertion  of  fact  is  false,  and  the  hope 
groundless;  that  Sheridan  did  plot  murder 
while  he  was  an  acknowledged  Land  League 
agent ;  and  that  he  ostentatiously  recanted  the 
abjuration  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  and 
publicly  proclaimed  himself  a  relapsed  dyna- 
miter." 

I  pass  over  all  the  detailed  evidence,  or 
alleged  evidence,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween that  statement  and  the  next  state- 
ment, which  I  consider  to  be  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  proposes  to  bring 
before  the  House  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege, which  is  a  definite  matter;  and 
the  question  of  Privilege  which  I  under- 
stand he  is  going  to  raise  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  news- 
paper with  reference  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  is  entitled  to  review 
the  whole  of  a  preceding  debate  upon  a 
question  which  refers  to  a  specific  article 
in  a  newspaper  which  appeared  yester- 
day, and  which  contains  the  charge 
which  I  understand  he  is  about  to  deal 
with  as  a  question  of  Privilege. 

Sib  OHAELES  LEWIS :  With  sub- 
mission to  you,  Sir,  I  am  now  reading 
at  this  moment  from  the  newspaper 
article. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Baronet 
spoke  of  a  previous  debate  in  this  House 
in  which  the  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bossendale  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  took  part 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS:  I  speak 
with  submission.  I  was  not  using  any 
words  of  my  own ;  I  was  reading  from 
The IHmes.  [Cries  of'Qo  on ! "  ' *  Read 
on!"  "Read  away!"] 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS :  I  will  now, 
Sir,  in  order  to  put  myself  right  with 
you,  Sir,  read  verbatim,  if  I  may  be 
allowed,  and  entirely  and  slavishly  from 
the  article — 

'<  The  material  parts  of  this  statement  are 
absolately  irreconcilable  with  Hr.  Dillon's 
story.  Mr.  Dillon  says  that  Sheridan's  con- 
nection with  the  '  constitutional  organization ' 
ceased  upon  his  arrest,  and  was  never  renewed. 
Ford,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that  Sheridan 
resumed  'his  usual  labours  of  speaking  and 
organising*  on  his  release,  and  continued  them 
until  Mr.  ParneU's  arrest ;  that,  thereupon,  he 
helped  to  transfer  the  headquarters  of  the 
League  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  '  carried  on 
the  work  through  the  Ladies'  Land  League  and 
other  agencies'  until  May  or  June  of  1882. 
Ford's  nanative  was  written  a  comparatively 
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Now,  Sir,  the  course  which  I  thought 
it  proper  to  pursue,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  to  write  this  letter  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  which  was 
delivered  to  him,  I  believe,  about  mid- 
day or  early  this  afternoon  —  **  Sir 
Oharles  Lewis  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Dillon  " — [^Lavghier,']  I  do  not 
see  why,  in  this  case,  I  should  disregard 
the  ordinary  courtesies  of  life — 

**  Sir  Charles  Lewis  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  begs  leave  to  draw  his  at- 
tention to  an  article  in  The  Timet  charging 
him  with  deliberate  and  intentional  untruth  in 
his  explanatory  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  22nd  ultimo.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Lewis  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  House  as  a  grave  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege ;  but  should  Mr.  Dillon,  as  the  ^ntleman 
chiefly  and  primarily  concerned,  desire  to  in- 
troduce the  subject  in  vindication  of  his  own 
character,  Sir  Charles  Lewis  will,  on  receiving 
an  intimation  to  that  effect,  make  way  for  Mr. 
Billon,  provided  it  is  done  to-day.  Sir  Charles 
Lewis  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  read  this 
letter  to  the  House.'* 

[Laughter  and  iranieal  eheen.']  Well, 
Sir,  I  will  make  no  remark  upon  the 
cheers  which  have  proceeded  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House  than  this— that 
if  hon.  Members  of  this  House,  when  a 
charge  of  wholesale  and  wilful  false- 
hood is  made  against  an  hon.  Member 
in  connection  with  his  conduct  in  the 
course  of  debate,  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  I  venture  to 
disagree  with  them.  In  these  extracts 
which  I  have  read  there  is  no  possible 
evasion  or  escape  from  the  result  that  a 
Member  of  this  House  is  charged  with 
having  uttered  a  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehood  in  the  course  of  debate,  with 
the  intention  to  deceive  the  House.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  over 
again  the  extraordinarily  strong  language 
used  in  this  article.  Every  gentleman 
is  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  suggest  what  course 
any  Member  of  this  House  should  take  ; 
but  what  I  venture  to  say  is  this — 
that  never  in  the  history  of  this  Par- 
liament have  such  charges  been  made 
in  any  public  channel  of  communication 
such  as  the  The  Times  newspaper,  and 
have  been  passed  without  notice  being 
taken  of  them.  But  while  every  man 
is  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour,  this 
House  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  its 
own  honour;  and  though  certain  per- 
sons may  say  that  such  charges,  made 
with  such  circumstantial  surroundings 
and  detail,  do  not  require  to  be  noticed| 


short  time  after  the  transactions  it  relates  ;  he 
had  no  apparent  object  in  falsifying  it.  He 
had  Sheridan  himself  at  his  elbow  to  supply  the 
information.  Fortunatel}*,  we  are  not  driven 
to  choose  between  the  word  of  Mr.  Dillon  and 
the  word  of  Patrick  Ford  and  P.  J.  Sheridan. 
The  testimony  of  the  latter  is  corroborated,  and 
the  testimony  of  the  former  is  refuted,  by 
the  unanswerable  evidence  of  contemporary 
papers." 

I  come  now  to  the  climax  of  the  article, 
and  that  which  contains  the  gravamen  of 
the  whole  charge  on  which  I  shall  base 
my  Motion.  The  article  says,  in  con- 
clusion— 

"  Our  present  business,  however,  is  not  to 
prove  that  Sheridan  is  a  murderer  and  a  con- 
triver of  murders,  or  even  to  show  that  he 
organized  murderous  conspiracies  when  a  paid 
agent  of  the  '  constitutional  organization  *  and 
a  trusted  member  of  the  Land  League  Execu- 
tive. We  have  treated  certain  episodes  in  this 
scoundrel's  career  in,  perhaps,  tedious  detail,  to 
demonstrate  once  for  all  the  incredible  falsehood 
and  effrontery  of  Pamellite  apologists.  We 
have  examined  an  elaborate  explanation  made 
by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
lieutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
wo  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross  and 
palpable  falsehoods." 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  rise  to  Order.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Sir, 
whether  the  hon.  Baronet  must  not  con- 
clude with  a  Motion  ?  Of  course,  this 
is  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  know  whether  he 
intends  to  conclude  with  a  Motion. 

Mr.  HFEAKEB:  The  hon.  Baronet 
is  compelled  to  conclude  with  a  Motion, 
as  he  has  raised  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege. 

Sir  CHAKLES  LEWIS :  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
intend  to  take  the  invariable  course, 
which  is  to  ask  that  this  article  should 
be  read  by  the  Olerk  at  the  Table  ;  and 
upon  this  article  I  shall  make  a  Motion. 
I  will  proceed  with  the  extract — 

**  Whether  Mr.  Dillon  was  or  was  not  con- 
scious that  the  statements  he  was  making  were 
untrue  is  a  point  of  little  public  moment.  But 
it  is  right  and  necessary  that  the  world  should 
know  that  *  the  Bayard  of  the  League '  has  given 
an  entirely  fictitious  account  of  a  series  of  im- 
portant transactions  in  which  he  himself  and 
several  of  his  leading  Colleagues  in  the  House 
were  principal  actors.  We  are  reduced  to  this 
alternative— Mr.  Dillon  either  refrained  from 
all  serious  efforts  of  recollection  and  inquiry, 
and  recklessly  palmed  off  upon  the  House  as 
ascertained  facts  within  his  personal  knowledge 
a  mass  of  confused,  inaccurate,  and  unexamined 
memories,  or  he  deliberately  told  the  House  a 
detailed  story  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  In 
either  case  several  of  his  Colleagues  must  have 
known  that  his  statements  were  unfounded." 

Sir  Charles  Lewis 
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and  only  deserve  the  contempt  of  hon. 
Members  against  whom  they  are  made, 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  House  ought 
to  take  notice  of  them,  and  in  whatever 
light  it  may  regard  the  character  of  an 
hon.  Member  as  a  politician,  is  bound 
to  take  up  this  article  and  to  resent  the 
assault  made  upon  the  character  of  its 
Members,  unless  it  can  be  justified  and 
proved  at  the  Bar  of  the  House.  I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  House  any 
longer  on  this  occasion;  but  I  shall 
have  to  make  a  Motion  afterwards.  I 
wish  now  to  move,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  that  the  extracts  from  this 
article  be  read  at  the  Table. 

Complaint  made  to  the  House  by  Sir 
Charles  Lewis,  Member  for  North  An- 
trim, of  certain  passages  in  The  Times 
of  the  2nd  of  May  :— 

The  said  Paper  was  delivered  in,  and 
the  passage  complained  of  read,  as  fol- 
io weth  : — 

"Oar  preflent  business,  however,  is  not  to 
prove  that  Sheridan  is  a  murderer  and  a  con- 
triver of  murders,  or  even  to  show  that  he 
organized  murderous  conspiracies  when  a  paid 
agent  of  the  '  Constitutiozud  Orraiisation,*  and 
a  trusted  member  of  the  Land  League  Execu- 
tive. We  have  treated  certain  episodes  in  this 
scoundrel's  career  in  perhaps  tedious  detail,  to 
demonstrate  once  for  all  the  incredible  false- 
hood and  effrontery  of  Pamellite  apologists. 
We  have  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Par- 
nelVs  lieutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross 
and  palpable  falsehoods.  Whether  Mr.  Dillon 
was  or  was  not  conscious  that  the  statements 
he  was  making  were  untrue,  is  a  point  of  little 
public  moment.  But  it  is  right  and  necessary 
that  the  world  should  know  that  '  the  Bayard 
of  the  League '  has  given  an  entirely  fictitious 
account  of  a  series  of  important  transactions  in 
which  he  himself  and  several  of  his  leading  Col- 
leagues  in  the  House  were  prinuipal  actors. 
We  are  reduced  to  this  alternative — sJLr,  Dillon 
either  refrained  from  all  serious  efforts  of  re- 
collection and  inquiry,  and  recklessly  palmed 
off  upon  the  House,  as  ascertained  facts  within 
his  personal  knowledge,  a  mass  of  confused, 
inaccurate,  and  unexamined  memories,  or  he 
deliberately  told  the  House  a  detailed  story 
which  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  In  either  case, 
several  of  his  Colleagues  must  have  known  that 
his  statements  were  unfounded.  The  party  sat 
exalting  by,  and  endorsed  the  fabrication." 

Sib  OHAELES  LEWIS  said  :  I  now 
beg  to  move  that  the  publication  in  The 
Times  newspaper  of  the  2nd  of  May,  of 
the  article  headed  *'Farnellism  and 
Grime,"  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House. 

Me.  MUNTZ  (Warwickshire,  Tam- 
worth) :  I  beg  to  second  the  Motion. 

YOL.  (300XIV.    [thibd  series,  "j 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed  | 

"  That  the  publication  in  The  Timet  news- 
paper of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed 
'Pamellism  and  Crime,'  constitutes  a  breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House."—  {Sir  Charlet 
Lewis.) 

Mb.  OHILDEES  (Edinburgh,  S.)  : 
As  a  point  of  Order,  I  beg  to  submit 
that,  according  to  the  ruling  in  Sir 
Erskine  May's  book,  it  is  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  state  the  name  of  the  printer  and 
publisher  whom  it  is  desired  to  bring 
Defore  the  House  ?     

Sir  OHAELES  LEWIS:  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  proper  time 
for  doing  that ;  but  I  may  say  that  the 
name  of  the  printer  is  George  Edward 
Wright. 

An  hon.  Mbbcbbb  :  Who  is  the  pub- 
lisher ? 

Mb.  LABOUOHEEE  (Northampton): 
And  the  proprietor  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  With  reference  to 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Ohilders),  I  may  say  that 
the  first  step  is  that  the  Motion  be  put, 
*^That  this  constitutes  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege." It  is  for  the  House  to  decide  that 
question,  and  also  what  further  steps 
ought  to  be  taken. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Must 
that  Motion  be  decided  before  anyone  is 
entitled  to  address  the  House  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  I  will  put  the 
Motion  first,  and  then  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  be  entitled  to  address  the 
House.  The  Question  is,  ''That  the  pub- 
lication in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the 
2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed  '  Par- 
nellism  and  Orime '  is  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House." 

Mb.  DILLON :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not,  60  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
the  slightest  objection  to  urge  against 
this  Motion.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  welcome  it,  and  I  have 
only  one  objection  against  it,  and  that 
is,  that  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House. 
Before  I  make  any  observations  on  the 
charge  levelled  at  me  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Sir,  a  few 
questions  as  to  the  course  of  pi*ocedure, 
of  which  I  confess  I  am  entirely  ig- 
norant. I  want  to  know  what  course  this 
debate  will  take,  and  whether,  in  the 
event  of  its  being  determined  that  this 
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ie  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  that  the 
printer  he  had  up  hefore  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  at  what  stage  it  will  he  most 
convenient  for  me  to  make  a  detailed 
reply  to  these  charges,  inasmuch  as  I  only 
read  them  carefully  for  the  first  time 
ahout  an  hour  ago,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  have  a  little  time  to  look  into  these 
detailed  statements.  Therefore,  I  ask 
you,  Sir,  what  is  the  usual  course  of 
procedure,  as  it  may  he  more  convenient 
to  answer  these  statements  at  some  other 

Seriod  than  the  present  ?  Before  I  sit 
own,  having  asked  that  question,  I 
have  only  to  say,  with  regard  to  the 
course  adopted  hy  the  hon.  Baronet, 
that  I  was  under  the  impression  that 

Jrour  ruling,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion 
ately  when  the  hon.  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  brought  forward 
an  analogous  case,  was  that  it  was  not 
open  to  us  to  bring  forward  attacks  made 
in  the  newspapers  as  questions  of  Privi- 
lege; and  I  may  add  that  it  has  been  my 
practice,  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  House,  to  abstain  from  trespassing 
upon  the  time  of  the  House,  or  wasting 
its  time  by  noticing  the  repeated  attacks 
of  newspapers,  which  I  have  always 
treated  witn  contempt. 

Mb.  speaker  :  With  regard  to  the 
questions  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo,  I  may  tell  him,  in 
the  first  place,  that  I  have  not  seen  the 
article  in  any  detail  until  it  was  shown 
to  me  not  long  ago.  As  to  the  exact 
Procedure  in  the  case  it  is  this.  I  have 
put  the  Motion  to  the  House  that  the 
words  contained  in  the  article  constitute 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
That,  of  course,  will  be  for  the  House 
to  decide,  and  if  the  House  decides  that 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  has  been  com- 
mitted, a  Motion  may  be  made  that  cer- 
tain persons  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of 
this  House.  But,  as  the  hon.  Member 
says,  he  is  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  in  re- 
ference to  these  charges  made  by  27ie 
Times  newspaper,  and  read  to-day  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim,  the  debate  can  be  adjourned ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  if  it  is  adjourned 
it  will  retain  the  same  place  and  privi- 
lege of  priority  as  it  does  at  the  present 
moment.  With  regard  to  the  other 
question,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  case  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  and 
the  case  now  before  the  House. 

Mr,  Dillon 


The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand. 
Westminster) :  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
was  entirely  unaware  of  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  to  raise  this 
question  until  I  came  down  to  the  House. 
It  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  course 
which  you  have  suggested  is  the  proper 
course  to  take,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  has  stated  that 
he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider fully  the  details  of  the  charges 
made  in  The  Times  newspaper,  which 
have  been  read  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Antrim.  He  has 
indicated  his  desire — I  think  I  am  cor- 
rectly interpreting  him — to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  with  reference  to  them. 

Mr.  DILLON :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  misunderstood  me.  The 
difficulty  I  felt  myself  placed  in  was 
this — ^that  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
position  to  take  up  with  regard  to  the 
Motion.  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  did. 
not  wish  to  postpone  the  matter.  If  the 
House  decides  that  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  and  directs  that  the  offender  be 
brought  to  the  Bar,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  face  The  Times  newspaper, 
but  I  do  not  intend — I  have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  any  personal  statement  or 
defence.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  that  if  it  is  decided  that  this  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  and  if  you  bring  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  The  Times  news- 
paper to  the  Bar  of  this  House  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  enter  into  a  statement. 
But  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so  unless  it 
is  declared  that  this  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  have  no  desire 
to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the 
matter  constitutes  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
or  not.  I  understand  that  it  is  an  open 
question ;  it  is  for  the  House  to  determine 
whether  the  statement  contained  in  this 
newspaper  article  which  has  been  read 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  constitutes  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  or  not.  But  there  are 
questions  of  fact  involved,  and  questions 
of  fact  ought  not  to  be  ar&;ued  without 
Notice  and  without  consideration  by 
this  House.  I  should  venture  to  think 
that  the  best  course,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  is  that  we  should 
adjourn  the  debate.  l_Cries  o/*'No, 
no !  "1  Well,  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  has 
himself  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some 
time  to  look  into  the  matter.    I  deprecate 
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that  the  time  of  the  House  should  be 
unnecessarily  wasted  by  any  unnecessary 
debate  or  consumption  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  If  it  be  the  wish  of  the  House 
to  consider  at  once  questions  of  which  we 
have  had  no  notice  whatever,  I  should 
not  seek  to  interfere  with  that  decision ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  fair  and 
reasonable  to  all  parties,  to  the  hon. 
Member  himself,  and  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  behind  me,  and  more  suitable 
to  the  serious  questions  involved  in  the 
statements  made  to  the  House,  if  further 
time  should  be  allowed  for  consideration. 
I  therefore  beg  to  move  that  the  debate 
be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Of  all  the  un- 
reasonable propositions  I  have  ever 
heard  made  in  this  House,  the  attempt 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
to  shunt  this  debate  is  the  most  un- 
reasonable. The  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
has  made  a  series  of  charges  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  founded 
upon  statements  which  have  appeared  in 
2%e  Times  newspaper,  and  which  he  says 
form  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House,  whatever  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  might  say  with  regard  to 
them.  Supposing  that  a  man  says  that 
I  am  a  murderer.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  so,  but  any  statement  made  by  me 
that  I  am  not  a  murderer  would  make  it 
less  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House.  The  House  assumes,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  every  one  of  its  Members, 
including  the  hon.  Baronet,  is  an 
honourable  man,  and  therefore  any 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  in  no  way  affects  the  question 
whether  the  charges  form  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House  or  not.  A 
statement  of  this  character  the  House 
can  decide  upon  its  merits,  bearing  in 
mind  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  and  if  the  House  declares  that 
the  charges  form  a  Breach  of  its  Privi- 
leges, then  will  come  the  time  for  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
to  make  his  reply,  and  the  House  will 
deal  with  the  charges  in  a  proper  manner 
—whatever  that  manner  may  be.  But 
surely  the  House  is  now  in  a  position  to 
decide  whether  a  series  of  libellous 
statements  afifecting  character  form  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  or  not.  The  last 
time  the  hon.  Baronet  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  Breach  of  Privilege 


was  when  he  complained  of  a  statement 
in  The  World  that  he  wore  a  white 
waistcoat.  

Sib  OHARLES  LEWIS :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  is  not  correct.  I 
never  brought  that  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient thing  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
have  forgotten  the  fact,  but  if  he  has 
forgotten  it  I  have  not. 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS :  Will  the 
hon.  Member  favour  me  with  the  year, 
the  month,  and  the  day  when  I  did  so. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  can  give  us  the  year,  the  month, 
and  the  day,  and  the  other  particulars  of 
his  charges  against  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
will  also  supply  him  with  the  particulars 
he  asks  for.  The  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  is  moat  unreasonable.  We  ought 
to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  intends  that  the  time  of  the 
House  should  be  wasted  by  one  of  his 
own  Party,  apparently  with  his  own  con- 
nivance, and  why,  after  having  allowed 
a  supporter,  without  a  single  word  of 
protest,  to  advertise  The  Times,  and  to 
give  Mr.  John  Walter  the  step  in  the 
Peerage  which  he  desires,  he  should 
then,  having  allowed  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  give  a  poisonous  stab  which  may  or 
may  not  be  suited  to  certain  natures,  he 
comes  down,  and  instead  of  moving  the 
closure — which  is  more  in  his  line — he 
should,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the 
House,  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  I  must  say,  that  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  take  such  a  course  is, 
at  least,  most  unreasonable.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  must  have  known  what 
was  going  to  take  place,  and  if  he  wished 
to  have  saved  the  time  of  the  House  he 
should  have  made  an  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  proper  time  ;  but,  having 
allowed  the  hon.  Baronet  to  bring  the 
matter  forward,  the  least  he  can  do  is  to 
allow  the  debate  to  proceed  some  little 
way ;  but  instead  of  aoingthat  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  makes  a  Motion,  knowing 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  strict  rule 
of  the  House,  every  speaker  is  compelled 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  question 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  withdraw 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  As  yet  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reading  The  Times,  but  copies 
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can  soon  be  obtained,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  do  so.  Let  the  Motion  be 
withdrawn,  let  us  get  a  copy  of  this,  and 
then  the  charges  can  easily  be  digested, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  them 
in  a  proper  manner.  I  do  not  ask  that 
each  of  the  670  Members  should  be 
supplied  with  a  copy ;  one  will  be  suffi- 
cient. I  certainly  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ought  to  withdraw  the  Mo- 
tion. These  charges  have  been  made 
by  an  hon.  Member  whom  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  Baronet ;  and  it  has  been  distinctly 
stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  that  they 
have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  interests  of  Her 
Maj  es^'s  Government.  [  Cries  o/*  *  No ! '  H 
Surely,  the  hon.  Baronet  is  a  faithful 
follower  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— he  has  been  epauletted  by  them,  and 
elevated  into  one  of  their  recognized 
champions.  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  must  say  that  the  Government  are 
taking  a  most  unfair  course  towards  the 
Lrish  Party.  If  a  Motion  of  this  kind 
is  accepted,  what  will  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  do  ?  They  wUl  go  to  the 
country  and  crow,  and  pretend  that  we 
wanted  an  adjournment — that  we  are 
anxious  to  shelve  these  charges.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  shelve  them.  We  are 
anxious  to  deal  with  them  when  they 
are  brought  forward  in  a  proper  manner. 
When  the  extracts  from  the  article  in 
The  Timee  were  read  at  the  Table,  there 
was  such  a  constant  ''buzz"  in  the 
House  that  we  were  unable  to  hear  what 
the  words  were.  We  heard  the  name 
of  ''  P.  J.  Sheridan  "  mentioned,  but  we 
have  heard  that  name  pretty  frequently. 
We  presume  it  was  a  repetition  of  the 
old  and  stale  charges,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  deal  with  them.  Any 
statement  21i$  Times  may  have  to  make 
against  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo  will  not  affect  the  House  at 
large.  Any  statement  my  hon.  Friend 
may  make  will  not  affect  his  OoUeagues. 
I,  Uierefore,  think  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  most  ill-advised  in 
the  course  which  he  has  taken  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  is 
practically  giving  the  traditional  day's 
start  to  the  liar  which  is  always  of  so 
much  advantage  in  a  lie.  When  these 
charges  are  brought  forward  in  a  proper 
way  in  this  House,  the  Irish  Members 
will  be  as  they  have  usually  been  as 
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able  to  face  them  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
was  unable  to  face  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion at  Derry. 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  am  bound  to  resist 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  seems  to  have  completely 
misunderstood  the  few  words  I  addressed 
to  you,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the  course  of 

Erocedure  upon  the  action  which  has 
een  taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  These 
charges  were  made  against  me  in  The 
Times  newspaper,  and,  as  I  stated  on  a 
previous  occasion  in  this  House,  I  should 
never,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  think 
of  wasting  five  minutes  of  the  time  of 
this  House  on  any  charge  which  The 
Times — or  any  other  newspaper  of  that 
class — might  bring  against  me.  But 
when  an  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
takes  upon  himself  to  write  the  letter 
which  he  has  done.  I  can  only  say  that 
if  he  had  not  brought  this  Motion  I 
should  have  directed  your  attention.  Sir, 
to  it  as  being  a  gross  breach  of  courtesy 
and  good  breeding,  if  not  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  because  the  letter 
plainly  charges  me  with  deliberate  false- 
hood, and  with  cowardice  to  boot,  and 
then  having  written  that  letter — a  most 
improper  letter  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  write  to  another — he  comes 
down  to  this  House  and  practically  re- 
peats the  charges  by  the  Motion  he  has 
made.  I  am,  therefore,  entitled  to  de- 
mand— although  I  am  only  an  humble 
Member  of  this  House — I  am  entitlad 
to  demand,  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  that  charge  shall  be  brought 
to  an  issue  here  without  further  delay, 
and  that  the  country  and  the  supporters 
of  the  hon.  Member  opposite  shall  not 
be  told  to-morrow  that  I  played  the  part 
of  a  coward  here  to-day ;  and  as  I  am 
charged  by  the  hon.  Baronet  with  being, 
and  that  I  shrank  from  facing  this  issue 
or  requested  any  delay.  That  would 
be  an  utterly  false  statement  of  my  posi- 
tion. My  position  is  this — I  deliberately 
say  that  the  two  columns  which  appear 
in  The  Times  are  calumnies,  base  and 
atrocious  calumnies,  and  are  deliberate, 
malicious,  and  abominable  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  truth.  I  am  prepared  to 
face  the  printer  and  publisher  of  The 
Times  at  any  moment,  and  more  especi- 
ally when  he  is  brought  here  by  the 
vote  of  this  House,  and  to  prove  that  he 
is  himself— that  which  he  charges  me 
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witli  being — a  foul  and  cowardly  liar. 
I  seek  no  time  to  make  my  defence,  but 
I  deny  the  right  of  the  hon.  Baronet  to 
put  me  on  my  defence  until  he  brings 
my  accuser  to  that  Bar,  when  a  Motion 
of  this  kind  is  made.  The  reason,  Sir, 
that  I  asked  for  your  instructions  in  the 
matter  was  that  I  did  not  wish  to  place 
myself  in  the  position  of  opposing  this 
Motion.  I  support  the  Motion.  I  want 
the  printer  of  TAe  Times  there  at  that 
Bar.  And  if  he  be  brought  there  I  shall 
prove  to  conviction  that  he  is  as  base 
and  as  cowardly  a  liar  as  he  wishes  to 
make  me  out  to  be. 

The  OHAIEMAN  of  WAYS  and 
MEANS  (Mr.  CotrKTNEY)  (Oomwall, 
Bodmin) :  I  take  part  in  this  debate 
with  great  reluctance,  and  I  think  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so  if  I  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  do  so  as  amicus  eurice,  and  in 
order  to  suggest,  if  possible,  to  the 
House  what  I  think  ought  to  be  done. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  has  read 
certain  extracts  from  a  newspaper,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
says — "  We  have  not  seen  these  extracts 
from  The  Times.'^  I  understood,  Sir, 
that  even  you,  in  the  incidental  remarks 
you  made,  said  that  you  had  not  seen 
them  in  detail.  They  are  not  only  fresh 
to  you,  but  I  believe  that  very  few  hon. 
Members  have  been  able  to  study  them 
closely.  The  extracts  have  doubtless 
been  read  at  the  Table ;  but  I  venture 
to  say,  with  the  greatest  respect  to  our 
ablo  Clerk,  that  the  reading  of  them  at 
the  Table  did  not  convey  any  accurate 
knowledge  to  the  House  of  the  contents  of 
the  article.  As  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  not  care- 
fully studied  those  articles,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  character  of 
the  House  as  a  tribunal  seeking  to  do 
right  between  all  the  parties  concerned, 
not  only  hon.  Members  of  the  House, 
but  persons  outside,  to  proceed  to  decide 
the  question  whether  the  articles  are  not 
a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Upon  that 
ground,  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate should  be  agreed  to,  and  that 
the  debate  should  ba  adjourned  until 
Thursday  next,  the  latest  day  to  which  it 
would  be  adjourned.  I  do  not  make  that 
suggestion  because  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  desires  to  put 
aside  these  charges.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  made  a  most  eloquent  pro- 


test. Between  now  and  Thursday  hon. 
Members  can  have  the  article  in  their 
hands,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering it.  If  the  House  does,  on 
Thursday,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  article  is  a  libel  and  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  House  will  not  hesitate  to 
follow  up  the  consequences  of  that  con- 
clusion— one  of  which,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  bringing  the  offender  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  before  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  will  not  be  injured  in  any 
degree  by  the  delay.  I  think  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  requires  that  such  a 
delay  should  occur  before  the  House 
proceeds  with  a  matter  which  involves 
the  examination  of  an  article  which  may 
be  new  to  many  hon.  Members.  I  may 
further  say,  in  support  of  postponement, 
that,  on  hearing  the  article  read,  I  saw 
a  manifest  discrepancy — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  important  or  not — between* 
the  article  and  what  the  hon.  Member 
appears  to  have  thought  he  has  found 
in  the  article.  I  mention  that  as  an 
i  lustration  of  the  necessity  for  appealing 
to  hon.  Members,  and  especially  to  those 
who  are,  aud  may,  justifiably  and  pro- 
perly, be  excited  by  the  article  being 
brought  before  this  Assembly,  to  agree 
to  an  adjournment,  so  that  we  may 
approach,  in  a  proper  temper,  the  exa- 
mination and  the  consideration  of  the 
article  on  Thursday  next. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUBCHILL 
(Paddlngton,  S.) :  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  what  humble  support 
I  may  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bodmin  (Mr.  Courtney)  who  has 
just  sat  down.  I  feel  that  the  Motion 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
has  made  is,  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  wisest  Motion  that  could  be 
made,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers  to  have  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing with  care  the  passages  complained 
of,  but  also  on  the  ground  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  present  day, 
cannot,  I  imagine,  be  too  careful  in 
guarding  against  the  multiplication  of 
questions  of  Privilege.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  should  not  hastily  or  rashly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  claim  to 
bring  any  matter  before  this  House  as  a 
question  of  Privilege  is  necessarily  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  Houae, 
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or  a  matter  with  wMch  the  House  of 
Oommons  only  can  deal.  There  are 
other  matters  which  might  be  examined 
which,  undoubtedly,  would  be  Breaches 
of  Privilege,  and  which  only  the  House 
could  deal  with ;  but  there  are  other 
matters  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  better  leave  to  the  Courts  of  Law. 
Inso  far  as  Breaches  of  Privilege  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  libel  upon  indi- 
viduals, they  are  matters  which,  I  think, 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  chary 
of  entertaining.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  afford  any  adequate  remedy 
to  a  person  injured  by  a  libel  such  as 
that  which  is  complained  of  now.  Sup- 
pose you  had  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  a  libel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  there 
is  no  penalty  you  could  inflict  upon  him 
beyond  imprisonment ;  but,  suppose  the 

Erinter  and  publisher  of  The  Times  has 
een  guilty  of    a   libel,  is    proceeded 
against  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  is  con- 
victed by  a  jury,  then  the  penalty  may 
be  inflicted  which  may  be  of  a  most 
severe    character.     Therefore,   what    I 
would  impress  upon  the  House  is  this— 
we  ought  to  be  most  careful  not  to  admit 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  newspaper 
to  publish  statements  about  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  such  a  character 
as  may  at  any  moment  produce  a  privi- 
leged interruption  to  our  ordinary  Busi- 
ness.   That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  danger 
involved  in  this  matter.     If  you  admit 
the  right  of  The  Times  to  make  state- 
ments against  a  Member  in  respect  of 
the  debates  of  this  House  which  are  to 
be  met  subsequently  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  news- 
paper to  seek  notoriety  by  writing  libel- 
lous attacks  upon  Members  of  the  House 
and  being  brought  to  the  Bar  to  support 
them.     Therefore,  I  advocate  adjourn- 
ment because  I  am  anxious  that  those 
who  have  experience  of  the  practice  of 
the  House,  such  as  the  right  hon.  Ghen- 
tleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  W.    E.    Gladstone),  and    others, 
should  examine    the    matter,  and    see 
whether,  even  if  the  statements  com- 
plained of  are  libellous,  they  are  still 
matters  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  | 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
It  is  with  no  wish  to  decide  partially  as 
between  one  side  and  the  other  that  I 
am  anxious  that  the  Motion  of  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  agreed    to.    The 
liberty  of  the  Press  is  so  important,  and 
has  been  bo  extended,  that  the  House  of 
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Commons  should  be  most  careful,  in  such 
a  grave  matter,  not  to  take  any  false  or 
hasty  step. 

Mb.    SEXTON  (Belfast,  W.):    The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dington  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill)  has 
suddenly  grown  astonishingly  timid  and 
circumspect.     He  himself  has  not  been 
ashamed  in  recent  speeches  in  this  coun- 
try, when  he  was  not  face  to  face  with 
us,  to  avail  himself  of  the  currency  of 
these  scandalous  and  miserable  charges 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  Party  advan- 
tage.   The  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of   Ireland   (Mr.   A.    J.    Balfour),   the 
Minister  responsible  for  the  affairs  of 
our  country,  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
refer,  in  express  terms,  to  the  charges 
which  are  the  subject  of  debate,  and  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  the  further 
currency  to  be  obtained  by  his  political 
position,  and  the  expression  of  his  opi- 
nion that  they  were  well  founded.    For 
some  time  past  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
position  in  this  House  have,  from  time 
to  time,  in  various  forms  of  language 
more  or  less  direct,  given  countenance 
and  currency  to  charges  of  this  kind. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  is  not  ashamed  to  endeavour 
to  place  us  in  a  position  of  further  dis- 
advantage by  obtaining  delay.     Sir,  we 
have  been  pursued  for  years  by  moral 
assassins.     Our  position  in  this  country 
has  been  rendered  painful,  and  in  this 
House  has  been  rendered  most  intoler- 
able, and  it  is   becoming    a  question 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  whether  it 
can  be  any  longer  endured.    It  is,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  not  ashamed  of  reap- 
ing advantage  from  these  charges,  the 
noble  Lord  comes  up  and  endeavours  to 
induce  the  House  to  consent  tc  further 
delay — at  a  time  when  an  hon.  Member 
from  whom  we  never  expected  a  friendly 
turn — the    hon.    Member    for    North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)— has  made 
an  apparently  successful  effort  in  the 
direction  in  which  our  efforts  were  un- 
successful.    I  will  remind  you.  Sir,  that 
when  we  put  Questions  from  chis  side  of 
the  House  with  reference  to  The  Times 
you,  Sir,  informed  us  that  you  could  not 
allow  the  matter  to  be  raised  without 
a  Notice  of  Motion  being  put  upon  the 
Paper. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  I 
never  informed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
or  the  House  to  that  effect.  After  the  first 
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article  had  appeared  in  The  Times^  the 
question  was  put  to  me  whether  I  re- 

farded  that  as  a  matter  of  Privilege,  and 
laid  down  the  limits  of  a  question  of 
Privilege,  and  I  said,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  question  of  Privilege  had  arisen ;  but, 
subsequently,  some  weeks  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  article,  I  used  these 
words — **I  am  far  from  saying  that 
questions  of  Privilege  have  not  arisen." 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  am  sure,  Sir,  that 
you  will  understand  that  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  call  in  question  your  ruling. 
But  only  a  few  days  ago  I  called  your 
attention,  Sir,  to  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  had,  in 
a  speech  in  this  House,  declared  that 
the  forged  letter  in  The  Times  was  a 
vindictive  and  a  barefaced  forgery.  I 
called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  that  declaration  hon.  Members  of 
this  House  had  declared  that  the  letter 
was  Mr.  Parnell's  letter.  Upon  that 
occasion  you  ruled  that  I  was  not  en- 
titled to  raise  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
Privilege. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  matter  is  one 
of  very  great  importance,  and  I  feel 
bound  again  to  interrupt  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. The  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  is  this.  I  laid  it  down  the 
other  day  as  a  case  of  presumptive 
Privilege,  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
upon  an  hon.  Member  for  his  conduct  in 
this  House.  The  article,  as  far  as  I 
gathered  from  the  words  read  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  went  to  this  effect— that 
a  statement  made  by  an  hon.  Member 
in  his  place  in  this  House  was  false.  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  expressions 
that  were  used ;  but  it  was  that  charge 
which  constituted  the  whole  gravamen, 
and  it  was  that  which,  in  my  opinion, 
constituted  a  question  of  Privilege, 
which  I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  for- 
bid being  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  Whether  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  it  is  for  the  House  to  decide 
and  not  for  me. 

Ma.  SEXTON :  I  did  not  intend  to 
refer  to  the  matter  in  any  critical  spirit 
as  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chair;  but  I 
wished  to  point  out  that  on  other  occa- 
sions similar  questions  have  arisen  that 
we  have  more  than  once — indeed,  on 
many  occasions — endeavoured  in  this 
House  to  call  the  attention  of  The  Times 
and  other  calumniators  as  a  Breach  of 


Privilege  \  but  up  to  the  present  moment 
WQ  have  not  sucoeedea  in  doing   so« 


Therefore  I  am  thankful  and  glad  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  has  made  the  Motion  he  has 
made  to-day,  and  I  address  the  House 
as  a  supporter  of  that  Motion.  I  join 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo  in  resisting  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  which,  Sir,  I  declare  to  be 
from  the  moment  it  was  made  discredit* 
able  to  the  Government,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  which  will  be  dishonourable  to 
the  House.  I  heard  with  infinite  sur- 
prise the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  (Mr. 
Courtney.)  He  said  that  the  language 
of  the  article  had  not  been  distinctly 
heard  ;  but  who  wants  distinctly  to  hear 
it?  Does  it  contain  anything  new? 
Have  we  not  been  exposed  to  these 
charges  for  months  and  years  ?  Does 
anyone  doubt  the  nature  of  them  ?  Hon. 
Members  may  not  have  heard  the  exact 
words  read  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  or  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table;  but  does  not 
everyone  in  the  House  know  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  been  accused 
by  this  infamous  print—  The  Times — of 
having  stated  in  this  House  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  deliberate  falsehood.  If 
that  statement  is  not  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  I  do  not  know 
what  can  be.  Does  anyone  need  to 
go  beyond  the  title  of  the  article 
'*  Parnellism  and  Crime  ?  "  The  article 
asserts  that  there  is  a  direct  association 
between  a  body  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  breakers  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  country.  The  very  title  of 
the  article  constitutes  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  What  plea  is  raised  for 
delay  ?  The  allegations  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  are  definite, 
numerous,  and  specific,  and  my  hon. 
Friend  is  ready  to  make  his  reply.  Why 
should  the  reply  of  my  hon.  Friend  be 
judged  to  be  necessarily  antecedent  to 
the  declaration  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  of  Privilege  ?  Do  you  think 
you  will  entrap  my  hon.  Friend  into  an 
elaborate  defence  of  himself  until  you 
take  the  publisher  of  The  Ttmes  by  the 
throat  and  bring  him  to  the  Bar  of  this 
House.  I  speak  in  your  presence,  Sir, 
and  subject  to  your  correction;  but  I 
speak  with  great  confidence,  and  I  say 
that  the  question  of  Privilege  is  not 
concerned  with  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reply  to  be  made  to  this  attack.  The 
essence  of  Privilege  lies  in  the  nature 
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of  the  charge,  without  reference  to  the 
reply.  Tou  have  no  right  either  to  call 
on  my  hon.  Friend  to  make  his  reply  or 
to  ask  for  delay  in  reference  to  his  reply 
because,  b}'  the  mere  fact  of  your  allow- 
ing this  Motion  to  be  made,  you  have 
given  an  indication  of  your  opinion. 
Judging  from  former  precedents  set  by 
yourself  and  other  Speakers,  you  would 
not  have  allowed  the  Motion  to  be  made 
unless  you  conceived  that  a  question  of 
Privilege  had  arisen.  The  House  has 
to  that  extent  obtained  your  direction. 
Now,  the  simple  question  raised  by  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  is  attempted  to  be 
evaded  by  the  Queen's  First  Minister  in 
this  House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  chief  custodian  of  the  collective 
honour  of  this  Chamber,  by  a  Gentleman 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  allow  his  se- 
cretary to  write  letters  to  Primrose 
Leagues. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Motion  before 
the  House  is  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  and  the  hon.  Member  is  now 
introducing  irrelevant  and  extraneous 
matter. 

Mh.  SEXTON:  I  maintain  that  it 
would  have  been  far  more  decent  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  if  he  had 
abstained  from  intervening  in  the  debate 
an  obstructive  and  evasive  Motion.  I 
contend,  Sir,  that  the  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege is  complete,  and  I  challenge  any 
hon.  Member,  or  any  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  to  say,  especially  in  view  of 
your  recent  ruling,  that  any  newspaper 
is  entitled  to  say  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood.  My  hon. 
Friend  has  replied  to  The  Times,  and  we 
are  ready  to  reply  to  The  Times,  The 
House  will  know  what  to  think  of  this 
game  of  moral  assassination  which  is 
now  being  played  in  this  country,  when 
I  tell  hon.  Members  that  for  two  days  I 
have  been  waiting  under  a  subpcana  to 
be  called  in  a  criminal  case,  but  the 
parties  went  to  a  jury  without  daring 
to  call  me.  I  wish  they  had  called 
me,  and  placed  me  upon  the  table,  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  that  had  been 
done  even  the  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  make  the 
Motion  he  has  made  to-day.  We  have 
in  various  ways  endeavoured  to  bring 
Ottr  opponents  and  calumniators  to  book. 

Mr,  Sexton 


We  have  hitherto  failed  to  do  so  in  this 
House,  and  we  have  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  there  is  no  effectual  justice 
to  be  obtained  outside  the  House.  Now, 
Sir,  a  Member  of  this  House,  who  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Government,  has  thrown 
down  the  challenge — we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  lately  about  challenges  that 
have  been  thrown  down  and  have  not 
been  taken  up — and  now,  Sir,  we  take 
up  his  challenge.  What  will  the  noble 
Marquess  the  Member  for  Boasendale 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  do?  What 
will  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  do  ?  What  will  be  done  in  this 
Motion  by  this  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  have  in  various  ingenious 
and  indirect  forms  of  language,  in  an 
attempt  to  fasten  this  fault  upon  us, 
challenged  us  to  take  up  the  gage  ?  Will 
they  assist  us  to  take  up  the  gage  which 
has  been  thrown  down  ?  The  Govern- 
ment have  a  majority  here.  They  can 
carry  the  Motion  that  this  article  of  The 
Times  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  If  they 
carry  that  Motion,  the  further  result  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Paddington  (Lord  Itandolph 
Churchill)  seems  to  think  would  be  in- 
definite and  uncertain,  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  The  Times  would  be  called 
upon  to  appear  at  the  Bar  and  make  a 
statement  to  the  House,  and  if  he  refused 
to  make  it,  or  if  that  statement  were  un- 
satisfactory, this  House  would  be  bound 
in  defence  of  its  Member  to  order  an 
inquiry  into  the  matter.  That,  Sir,  is  the 
step  we  desire.  Will  the  gentlemen  of 
England — at  least,  those  who  have  a 
spark  of  manhood  or  chivalry  in  them — 
assembled  in  this  House,  determine  now 
whether  any  longer  a  Party  of  Irishmen, 
who  have  laboured  painfully  and  ardu- 
ously for  many  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  their  country- 
men, are  to  sit  here  isolated  at  the  mercy 
of  every  ruffian  who  calls  himself  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Wo  ask  you  as 
gentlemen,  as  public  men,  as  men  united 
by  the  common  tie  of  humanity,  to  let  a 
Committee  of  this  House  be  formed; 
let  any  Committee  be  formed  which 
fairly  represents  the  Parties  in  this 
Houses  let  it  be  a  Committee  on  which 
the  Government  have  a  majority ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  let  a  Committee  of  this  House 
be  formed  where  we  shall  not  be  defeated 
by  the  jugglery  of  a  Sheriff  or  the  cri* 
minality  of  jurors,  and  then  let  The  Times 
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or  any  other  oewspaper  bring  along  its 
battalions  of  forgers  and  of  liars.  We 
should  soon  bring  this  miserable  jugglery 
to  an  end,  and  expose  the  wretched 
extremity  of  a  Party  which,  finding  that 
it  can  no  longer,  on  a  basis  of  fair  play, 
maintain  itself  before  the  people,  has 
resorted  to  the  devices  of  the  garotter 
and  the  Thug.  Only  give  us  a  tribunal 
of  this  House,  and  humble  as  we  are — 
helpless  as  we  are  here — and  powerful 
as  are  our  opponents — unscrupulons  as 
they  are,  we  shall  prove,  Sir,  tnat  for  no 
greater  crime  than  that  we  have  stood  up 
as  honest  men.  and  as  men  who  claim  to 
have  some  courage  in  defence  of  the 
political  rights  and  liberties  of  our 
people,  we  have  been  pursued  by  a 
system  of  moral  assassination,  the  most 
shameful,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  GHA.PLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford):  I  sympathize  with  the  desire  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton),  who  has 
just  sat  down,  to  meet  this  charge  with- 
out further  delay,  making  allowance  for 
the  natural  warmth  which  has  been  dis- 
played. I  altogether  fail  to  see  what 
they  have  to  complain  of.  .The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Belfast  says  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  what  this 
article  contains,  and  that  the  name  itself 
— **  Parnellism  and  Crime  " — ^is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  reason  for  prose- 
cuting this  debate  without  any  adjourn- 
ment. But  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  this  is  not  the  first  article 
that  has  appeared,  and  which  has  been 
described  as  ^*  Pamellism  and  Crime." 
These  articles  have  been  published  now 
for  many  days ;  and  during  that  time 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 
[Cries  of*'  No,  no !  "  and  "  Hear,  hear !"] 
At  any  rate,  no  action  has  been  taken 
upon  them,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  it  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
to  proceed  with  this  debate  now,  without 
an  adjournment  for  a  single  day.  Now, 
Sir,  we  are  asked  to  decide  whether  cer- 
tain statements  in  The  Times  newspaper 
constitute  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  so  grave  and  serious  a  matter  as  that 
it  is  only  reasonable  and  right  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  arrive  at  a 
calm,  judicial,  and  deliberate  action.  If 
we  are  to  come  to  such  a  decision  in  this 
case,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 


should  all  have  a  complete  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  statements 
complained  of.  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
same  position  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
mnn  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
[An  hon.  Member  :  Oh,  dear  no !] 
l^erhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my 
view  without  interruption  on  a  matter 
which  I  regard  as  most  serious.  I  am 
in  the  same  position  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Committees  (Mr. 
Courtney),  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T. 
M.  Healy),  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
had  no  Notice  that  it  was  intended  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
this  article. 

Me.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  beg  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  pardon.  I  said  that 
I  had  never  read  it. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN:  Speaking  for  my- 
self, and  I  believe  for  many  other  hon. 
Members  of  this  House,  I  may  say  that 
I,  for  one,  have  had  no  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  these  articles,  and 
I  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  what 
they  contain.  I  was  unable  to  hear  what 
it  was  that  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
at  the  Table.  That  being  so,  how  is  it 
possible  for  the  House  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  upon  this  subject  when  the 
majority  of  hon.  Members  at  this  moment 
do  not  know  what  the  articles  contain  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  think,  Sir, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I,  Sir,  intend  to  vote  against  the  ad- 
journment of  this  debate,  and  I  desire 
respectfully  to  submit  to  the  House  my 
reasons  for  that  vote.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  has  asked  what  disadvantage 
it  can  be  to  hon.  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  to  have  an  adjournment  ? 
Well,  I  will  tell  him,  speaking  only  for 
the  Radical  Members,  and  not  for  the 
Irish  Members,  for  none  of  whom  I  have 
any  right  to  speak,  the  objection  urged 
to  the  adjournment  is  that  outside  this 
House  these  matters  are  repeated  at 
nearly  every  meeting  as  reasons  for  carry- 
ing a  Bill  now  before  the  House,  which 
I  regard  as  one  of  monstrous  stringency, 
and  I  do  not  desire  in  any  way  to  co-ope- 
rate with  anyone  in  securing  such  delay 
as  will  aid  in  the  circulation  of  unfair 
charges.    What  is  the  question  we  are 

IFi'rst  If'ighLl 
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asked  to  discuss?  The  question  is,  Is 
the  statement  submitted  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege? And  if  his  translation  of  that 
statement  is  correct,  no  more  distinct 
Breach  of  Privilege  could  be  submitted. 
His  translation,  and  I  took  down  his 
words  carefully,  was  that  the  article  in 
The  Times  charged  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  with  wilful  and 
deliberate  falsehood  in  a  statement  which 
he  had  made  to  this  House.  If  that  be 
not  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  nothing  can 
be.  I  understood  the  hon.  Qentleman  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  (Mr.  Courtney) 
to  suggest  that  there  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  language  read  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  interpretation  he  placed 
upon  it ;  but  knowing  the  legal  acute- 
ness  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  knowing 
tiiat  in  a  grave  matter  of  this  kind  he 
must  have  carefully  considered  every 
word,  I  feel  sure  that  the  hon.  Baronet, 
when  he  made  himself  the  guardian  of 
somebody  else's  honour,  as  well  as  con- 
stituting himself  for  to-day  the  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  this  House,  took  pains 
not  to  g^ve  one  shade  of  interpretation 
to  the  statement  graver  than  it  deserved. 
But  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill)  is  that  this  House 
ought  to  be  very  careful  how  it  gets 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  Press. 

Lord  BANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  : 
I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH:  I  am  always 
unlucky  in  understanding  the  noble 
Lord.  We  sometimes  seem  to  attach 
different  meanings  to  the  same  words. 
I  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say  that, 
at  any  rate,  whatever  might  be  the 
judgment  of  the  House  as  to  this  par- 
ticiuar  article,  the  one  reason  why  the 
House  should  not  deal  with  it  was  that 
it  only  had  the  power  of  imprisonment. 
I  have  not  had  the  long  experience  in 
Parliament  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
had,  but  I  have  had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  examine  the  Eecords  of  the 
House,  and  I  can  refer  him  from  memory 
to  cases  in  which  the  House  has  done 
more  than  put  into  prison  those  whom 
it  has  declared  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
Broach  of  Privilege.  That,  however,  is 
entirely  an  outside  question,  and  I  only 
deal  with  it  in  order  to  remind  the  noble 
Lord  that  his  memory  is  not  always 
accurate  upon  matters   of  this    kind. 

Ur,  Bradlaugh 


What  attack  upon  a  Member  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege  if  an 
attack  like  this  is  not?  What  is  the 
excuse  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate? The  truth  of  the  question  is 
another  matter,  to  be  dealt  with  in  an- 
other way  and  at  another  time.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  saying  that  this 
debate  has  been  raised  from  this  side  of 
the  House  for  the  obstruction  of  any 
measure  that  is  before  the  House ;  but 
it  has  been  raised  by  a  favoured  sup- 
porter of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith).  I  cannot  imagine  that  he  would 
have  been  so  disloyal  to  the  Party  to 
which  he  belongs  as  to  raise  it  without 
some  consultation  with,  or  communication 
to,  the  chief  of  that  Party  whom  he  is 
anxious  to  serve.  The  question  having 
been  raised,  I  venture  to  appeal  to  eveiy 
English  Badical—  and  I  have  no  right 
to  appeal  to  any  others — to  give  us  their 
votes  against  the  adjournment,  as  a  de- 
claration to  the  world  outside,  that  they 
will  be  no  parties  to  putting  into  the 
hands  of  speakers  at  Conservative  meet- 
ings weapons  which,  even  if  real,  ought 
not  to  be  used  in  order  to  expedite  a  Bill 
which  is  directed  against  the  liberties  of 
a  nation,  and  which  will  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  (Derby) : 
I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  taken  in 
suggesting  the  adjournment  of  this 
debate.  Certainly,  the  ground  upon 
which  he  based  tJiat  suggestion  was 
that  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  might  require  time  to 
consider  the  matter.  But  that  evidently 
is  not  the  case.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  and  his  Friends  have  de- 
manded that  this  matter  should  be  con- 
sidered and  determined  at  once.  Well, 
Sir,  in  the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this 
House  I  have  heard  a  good  many  cases 
of  Breach  of  Privilege  brought  before 
the  House,  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  very  wisely  de- 
cided not  to  encourage  Motions  of  that 
kind.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  Motions 
of  that  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent.  There  are  hundreds  of  papers 
in  this  country  which  write  almost  eveiy 
day  things  which  almost  everyone  of  us, 
if  he  chose,  might  treat  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  I  may  say  that  I,  myself, 
when  I  read  them  very  firequently,  find 
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myself  libelled,  and  if  I  ohose  I  might 
treat  it  as  a  Breach  of  Priyilege.  But, 
Sir,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  case 
"which  I  never  recollect  happening  in 
any  other.  It  has  generally  been  left 
to  the  hon.  Member  himself  or  his 
Friends  to  determine  how  far  he  thinks 
observations  of  that  character  worthy  of 
his  notice  or  not.  I  think  that  every 
man  who  is  a  wise  man  takes  no  notice 
of  that  sort  of  attack,  and  depends  upon 
his  own  character  for  his  de&nce.  But 
we  have  here — made  as  a  Party  Motion 
— a  Motion  by  an  hon.  Member  who 
cannot  even  make  the  plausible  pretext 
that  he  does  it  in  defence  of  the  person 
who  is  attacked,  but  who  uses  the  Mo- 
tion, instead  of  defending  the  individual 
or  the  House,  as  a  means  of  personal 
attack  upon  another  hon.  Member.  That 
is  an  unparalleled  situation  with  regard 
to  a  Motion  of  Privilege.  It  comes  for- 
ward and  it  is  presented  to  the  House, 
though  ostensibly  as  a  Motion  against 
The  Times,  in  reality  as  a  Motion  in 
favour  of  77te  Times,  It  is  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
as  an  accusation  against  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon).  It  is 
using  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege, 
under  the  shallow  pretence  of  vindi- 
cating the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
and  of  vindicating  the  character  of  the 
House,  for  the  sake  of  making  what  is 
really  and  substantially  an  attack  upon 
the  honour  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  across  the  Table  of  this 
House.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is 
the  real  character  of  the  transaction. 
It  is  a  charge  of  falsehood  advanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim, 
under  cover  of  The  Times  newspaper, 
against  another  hon.  Member  of  tbis 
House.  It  is  so  brought  forward  as 
stated  in  the  letter  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  has  read.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  says — 

**  The  Times  newspaper  says  that  yoa  have 
deliberately  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  which  is  false ;  I  advance  that  authority, 
and  call  upon  you  to  meet  it.'* 

[Cries  of  "No,  no!"]  I  think  that  it 
will  appeal  to  the  candid  judgment  both 
of  this  House  and  of  people  outside  the 
House  whether  that  is  the  true  character 
of  the  transaction.  Therefore,  Sir,  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  something  dif- 
ferent altogether  from  a  question  of 
Breach  of  Privilege.    It  is  a  charge—a 


scarcely  veiled  charge  of  falsehood  ad- 
vanced by  one  Member  of  the  House 
against  another,  and  the  Member  against 
whom  the  charge  is  brought — on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  friends — demands  in* 
stant  redress.  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  House  can  hesitate  for  a  moment 
with  regard  to  this  demand.  If  they 
had  said  that  this  charge  required  time 
to  meet  it,  everybody  in  this  House 
would  have  granted  the  delay.  But  they 
do  not  demand  that  delay;  they  demand 
that  the  House  shall,  in  some  form  or 
another,  give  redress,  either  against  The 
Times,  which  has  been  used  as  a  stalking 
horse  in  this  case,  or  against  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  used  that  stalking 
horse  in  this  House.  One  consequence 
of  the  course  that  has  been  taken  will 
be  that  when  any  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  has  a  hostile  feeling  against  an- 
other, he  will  read  every  paragraph 
concerning  him  in  any  newspaper,  and 
call  upon  you,  Sir,  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
question  of  Privilege.  It  will  be  the 
institution  of  a  new  form  of  obstruction ; 
the  time  of  the  House  will  be  taken  up 
every  night  by  havine  to  consider  com- 
ments in  every  London  or  Provincial 
newspaper  upon  the  conduct  of  some 
hon.  Member,  and  whether  they  consti- 
tute a  Breach  of  Privilege.  This  matter 
is  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Antrim,  one  of 
the  principal  Irish  supporters  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  we  must  deal  with  it 
as  it  arises.  We  all  know  the  manner 
in  which  Irish  Members  have  been 
treated  upon  this  question — how  they 
have  been  taunted  with  their  unwilling- 
ness to  meet  these  charges.  These 
charges  have  been  publicly  advanced  on 
the  responsibility  of  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  then  when  they  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  them  they  are  refused  a 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion. Do  you  doubt  that,  according  to 
Parliamentary  precedent,  to  say  that  a 
Member  of  this  House  has  either  de- 
liberately stated  that  which  is  untrue,  or 
recklessly  forbore  to  know  whether  it 
was  untrue  or  not,  I  do  not  care  what 
form  the  charge  may  take — does  any- 
one doubt  that,  according  to  the  strict 
form  of  Parliamentary  precedent,  that  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  ?  That  being  so, 
and  considering  the  circumstances,  I 
quite  admit  the  difficulty  in  which  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  are 
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not  the  slightest  idea  of  it ;  and  I  believe 
I  may  say  that  there  was  no  single  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  who  ever  con- 
nived at,  or  was  consulted  upon,  this 
question.  I  trust  that  that  denial  will 
be  sufficiently  explicit.  I  am  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby  had  no  intention  of  doubting 
the  word  of  my  right  hon.  Friend.  If 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  under 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  moved  the 
adjournment,  it  was  one  in  which  I  also 
shared  with  regard  to  the  wish  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  he  had  not  read 
Hhe  Times  article,  and  that  he  himself 
was  not  unfavourable  to  some  delay. 
We  thought,  I  dare  say  wrongly,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  was 
not  fully  aware  of  the  charges  whicb 
had  been  made  against  him,  and  that  it 
would  suit  his  convenience  to  have  the 
matter  deferred. 

Mb.  DILLON :  As  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  not  stated  what  I  actually 
said,  I  think  I  ought  to  repeat  what  I 
did  say.  I  said.  Sir,  that  I  wanted  from 
you  information  as  to  the  course  of  Pro- 
cedure in  matters  of  this  kind.  What  I 
had  in  my  mind  was  this,  that  the  House 
would  decide  whether  the  publisher  of 
Ths  Times  would  be  brought  up  at  the 
Bar  or  not,  and  that  I  ought  to  reserve 
my  statement  until  such  time  as  he  was 
brought  to  the  Bar. 

Sir  RIOHAED  WEBSTER:  I 
thought  he  had  iadicated  that  he  had 
not  read  the  article.  Of  course,  I  at 
once  accept  his  statement,  but  the  point 
I  was  coming  to  is  this,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  wish  the  House  to  consider. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  appear  to  be 
under  a  misapprehension ;  they  appear 
to  think  that  if  the  printer  or  publisher 
was  brought  to  the  Bar  that  he  could 
enter  into  a  justification  of  the  charges 
that  have  appeared  in  The  Timet,  and 
could  prove  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
written.  But  he  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  If  the  House  decides  that  it  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  it  decides  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  printer.  The  printer  or 
publisher  may  then  be  brought  to  the 
Bar.  The  matter  may  then  be  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  punishment  in- 
flicted on  him ;  but  no  statement  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  charges  is  permissible 
from  him.  Therefore,  although  I  can 
appreciate  the  desire  of  the  hon.  Mem- 


placed;  but  that  is  due  to  their  own 
supporters.  The  House  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  The  position  we  have  got 
to  deal  with  is  this.  We  have  a  charge 
of  great  gravity  and  great  magnitude 
advanced  in  this  House,  and  we  have  a 
demand  made  by  the  Gentlemen  impli- 
cated in  it  that  instant  measures  should 
be  taken  to  meet  those  charges.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  refuse  that  demand. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
originally  suggested  the  adjournment ; 
but  as  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  ground 
on  which  he  was  induced  to  make  it  has 
not  been  borne  out  by  the  attitude  and 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  I  hope  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  will  not  press  this  Motion,  but  will 
allow  the  House  to  come  to  a  decision. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  find 
fault  with  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  except  upon  one  point,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  m  a  moment ;  but 
there  were  two  statements  made  below 
the  Gangway  opposite  which  I  must  be 
allowed  to  deal  with,  and  to  deal  with 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  One 
hon.  Member  saia  that  this  Motion  has 
been  made  with  the  connivance  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  or  some 
other  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Another  hon.  Member  in  the 
same  quarter  said  that  this  Motion 
would  not  have  been  made  without  con- 
sultation with  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stated 
distinctly,  not  half  an  hour  ago,  that 
until  he  came  down  to  this  House  he  had 
no  notice  of  it,  and  he  also  stated  that 
until  then  he  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
going  to  be  made.  I  think  that,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  is  going  a  little 
too  far  to  suggest  that  the  Motion  was 
made  with  the  connivance  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. It  is,  I  think,  at  all  events,  pro- 
bable, that  if  any  intimation  had  been 
given  that  such  a  Motion  was  to  be  made 
such  communication  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  have  been  made  to  myself.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  until  I  came  down  to 
the  House,  and  heard  the  hon.  Baronet 
actually  making  his  statement,  I  had 
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ber  for  East  Mayo  to  disproye  and  meet  | 
with  emphatic  and  specific  denial  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  against 
him,  yet  I  must  point  out  that  that 
cannot  be  done  with  the  printer  at  the 
Bar. 

Mb.  DILLON :  What  I  really  wanted 
was  information.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  would  be  a  debate 
upon  the  question  whether  the  printer 
should  be  punished  or  not,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  there  would  bo  a  suit- 
able time  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
nature  of  these  charges. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I  am 
speaking  now  of  what  the  position  of 
tho  printer  would  be — the  alleged  libel- 
ler. The  hoD.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
has  spoken  of  him  as  a  cowardly  liar, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  because  the 
charges  are  very  grave  and  serious.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  the  printer  at  the  Bar 
would  have  no  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  are  true.  The  adjournment  of 
this  debate  will,  at  any  rate,  not  alter 
the  position  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  the  question,  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  desires  at  once  to  make  a 
statement,  or  later  on,  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  House  would  put  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  his  so  doing.  The  House 
must  remember  that  this  question  of  Privi- 
lege is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  case  of  Privilege.  I  cannot  say 
so.  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  so  rapidly 
as  he,  or  in  so  off-handed  a  way.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  by  any  means  a 
clear  case.  I  think  it  is  a  case  that 
ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered 
before  the  House  decides  upon  it;  and  I 
ask  the  House  to  remember  that  it  has 
been  over  and  over  again  laid  down  that 
a  question  of  Privilege  is  so  delicate  a 
matter  that  it  ought  never  to  be  ap- 
proached without  deliberation.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Mayo  desires  to  make  a  statement  now, 
I  think  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  ; 
but  the  question  whether  the  printer 
should  be  summoned  to  the  Bar  ought 
not,  I  think,  to  be  decided  without  ex- 
treme deliberation  and  care,  so  as  to  see 
that  no  mistake  is  made.  On  behalf  of 
the  Government,  I  disclaim  the  least  in- 
tention or  desire  to  postpone  this 
question  for  Party  motives,  or  for  the 
reasons  suggested    by    the  hon.    and 


learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy).  Whether  we  were 
under  a  misapprehension  or  not  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  was  made  as 
the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby,show  that  they  were  under 
the  same  impression.  The  issue  before 
the  House  being  whether  the  House 
should  determine  the  matter  now  or  two 
or  three  days  hence,  I  think  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  to  make  an  explanation  now 
if  he  desires,  the  House  would  act  more 
wisely  if  it  resolved  to  proceed  with 
calmness  and  deliberation,  and  accede  to 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment. 

Mb.  LOOKWOOD  (York) :  I  should 
have  thought  there  was  only  one  person 
who  ought  to  be  consulted  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  observations  addressed 
to  the  House,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  but  that  uncertainty  has  now 
been  removed,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Motion  for  adjournment  is  still  per- 
sisted in.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  has  pointed  out  that  the  course 
proposed  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  would  not  really 
give  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  an 
opportunity  for  meeting  the  charges  in 
2'he  Times  as  he  wishes  to  do ;  but  the 
Motion  has  been  made  by  a  suppoi-tar  of 
the  Government — the  chosen  Friend  and 
ally  of  the  Government  —  and  it  was 
received  with  favour  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  [Cries  of  "No,  no!"] 
Well  I  did  not  notice  any  marks  of 
dissent ;  but  do  not  suppose  that,  for  a 
single  moment, I  am  desirous  of  throwing 
any  doubt  on  any  statement  which  has 
been  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.  The  hon.  Baronet  who  made 
the  Motion  has  recently  been  promoted 
by  his  Party,  and  there  is  indeed  some 
regret  that  he  was  not  promoted  even  to 
a  higher  sphere,  which  might  have  re- 
moved the  Government  from  the  un- 
pleasant position  in  which  he  has  placed 
them  now.  No  doubt  the  matter  cannot 
be  disposed  of  to-night;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  the  right  to 
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at  once  defend  himself  against  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and,  at  any 
rate,  advance  that  defence  one  stage  to< 
night.  The  reason  .given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  for  this  Motion  was  based  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  observations 
that  were  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo ;  but,  notwithstanding  that 
this  ground  has  now  been  removed,  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  has  attempted  to  justify  it  on 
other  grounds.  We  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Courtney), and  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Faddington  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill), 
that  there  is  a  doubt  whether  there  is  a 
question  of  Privilege  involved  in  this 
matter  at  all.  [Mr.  Courtney  dissented.] 
Then  I  withdraw  that  remark,  as  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  I 
certainly  misunderstood  the  effect  of  the 
observation  he  made.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Faddington 
certainly  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this 
is  a  question  of  Frivilege  or  not,  and  I 
think  it  very  strange  that  these  doubts 
should  only  have  arisen  after  it  was 
found  that  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  was  anxious  to  take  up  the 
challenge  which  was  thrown  down. 

Sir  BICHARD  WEBSTER:  Will 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  pardon  me. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  distinctly  said,  in 
reference  to  the  Motion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
question  of  Privilege  at  all. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD:  I  did  not  hear 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  express  that 
doubt.  [Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh !  '^]  I  trust 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  believe,  at 
any  rate,  that  I  am  speaking  honestly. 
I  say  that  I  certainly  did  not  hear  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  so.  If  I  had 
done  so  I  should  not  have  included  him 
in  the  observation  I  made  just  now.  I 
should  have  said — ^and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  an  unfair  observation  to  make — 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  was,  in 
fact,  asking  for  time,  because  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  the  action  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  had  not  placed  the  Government 
in  an  uncomfortable  position.  As  I 
have  said,  if  I  had  heard  the  observa- 
tion— referred  to  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
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Friend — made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man I  certainly  should  not  have  included 
him,  and  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  it  was 
not  a  wilful  act  on  my  part.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  conclude  the  few  ob- 
servations I  venture  to  make  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  House  whether,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
has  said,  that,  so  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned,  he  begs  the  House  to  advance 
his  defence  by  one  step,  at  least,  to-night 
— I  appeal  to  the  House  whether,  under 
those  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to 
insist  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  challenges  having  been  thrown 
down.  A  challenge  has  been  thrown 
down  to-night — a  challenge  which,  I 
understand,  is  aimed  at  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo.  [Sir  Edward 
Clarkb  :  No.]  I  do  not  say  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke)  threw  the 
challenge  down.  I  was  not  addressing 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General. 
I  was  referring  to  the  cheers  with  which 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  re- 
ceived. I  may  have  been  mistaken  even 
in  this.  At  any  rate,  I  will  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  no  one  ventured  to  rise  on 
that  side  of  the  House  to  find  fault  with 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  ask  the  House  to 
reject  the  Motion  for  adjournment,  and 
to  give  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  him  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  (London- 
derry) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  consent  to  allow  a  day  or  an 
hour  to  pass  without  declaring  this  mat- 
ter a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  allowing 
inquiry  to  be  instantly  made.  We  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  we 
do  not  court  inquiry.  Even  to-night,  as 
an  instance  of  the  looseness  of  the  accu- 
sations which  have  been  made  against  us, 
I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said  that, 
although  charges  have  been  levelled 
against  us  again  and  again,  we  have 
never  sought  any  opportunity  of  refuting 
them.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Belfast 
(Mr.  Sexton)  has  stated  in  his  speech, 
he  has  himself,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, endeavoured  to  obtain  a  chance 
in  this  House  of  raising  the  whole  of 
this  subject  as  a  question  of  Privilege, 
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but  he  has  failed.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster)  has  endeavoured  to 
limit  what  the  House  can  do  when  a 
man  is  brought  to  the  Bar  of  this  House 
charged  with  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  I 
think  that  much  more  can  be  done  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  seems 
to  think.  The  man  accused  can  be  heard 
in  hisown  defence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
he  can  be  heard  by  counsel  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  House ;  he  can  bring  up 
every  statement,  and  sustain  any  charge 
he  has  alleged,  in  his  own  defence,  and 
elaborately  substantiate  the  whole  of  his 
case  if  he  thinks  fit,  agaiust  the  person 
he  has  accused,  and  then  when  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Bar,  it  is  competent 
for  the  House  to  go  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion. I,  therefore,  take  it  that  the  course 
which  the  House  is  now  asked  to  pursue 
will  give  the  fullest  chance  of  sifting 
these  charges  to  the  bottom.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  one  statement  made  by  the  At- 
torney General — namely,  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  connived  at  this 
singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis).  I  was  glad,  also,  to 
hear  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
clare it  as  his  opinion — and  it  is  my  opi- 
nion too — ^that  when  a  hon.  Member  of 
this  House  declares  that  certain  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  against 
him  are  untrue,  his  disclaimer  ought  to 
be  believed.  The  Attorney  General 
said,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  we 
cannot  consider  this  subject  now,  be- 
cause many  Members  have  not  read  the 
particular  article  in  question ;  and  he 
added,  the  moment  after,  tJiat  this 
article  is  only  one  of  a  series  of 
articles,  all  written  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  form  part  of  a  combined 
charge.  But  if  that  be  so,  surely  we  do 
not  want  to  read  the  whole  of  these  two 
columns  of  print  in  order  to  know  that  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  has  been  committed. 
We  know  that  in  this  article  an  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  is  accused  of 
downright  falsehood,  uttered  in  his  place 
in  this  House ;  and,  surely,  if  there  is 
any  Breach  of  Privilege  at  all,  that  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  of  the  most  gross 
and  scandalous  nature.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Itandolph  Churchill)  is  anxious  that  there 
shall  be  no  undue  encroachment  on  the 
time  of  the  House.  There  was  a  season 
in  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord  when  he 


was  not  so  anxious  about  saving  the  time 
of  House.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  if  we 
admit  that  this  was  a  question  of  Privilege, 
we  should  be  inundated  with  similar 
cases  in  the  future.  As  if  this  case  does 
not  altogether  stand  by  itself ;  as  if,  at 
any  former  time,  the  same  series  of 
charges  have  been  made,  day  after  day, 
against  Members  of  this  House.  I  trust 
that  a  time  may  never  come  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  honourable  House  when 
such  charges  shall  again  be  made,  and 
when  the  same  attempt  shall  be  made 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  their 
being  brought  to  an  issue.  Now,  Sir, 
I  confess  that  I  am  not  fond  of  bringing 
newspaper  writers  and  publishers  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House,  nor  am  I  fond  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  judgment  of  the  House 
in  defence  of  my  own  character,  or  the 
personal  character  of  my  Friends.  If 
this  were  merely  a  personal  question,  and 
if  it  concerned  only  the  men  abused  and 
their  personal  friends,  I  would  say  to  my 
Friends,  ''Let  it  pass;  let  us  take  no 
notice  of  it ;  let  us  trust  to  time  for  the 
vindication  of  our  character,  and  to  the 
fair  future  judgment  of  this  House.''  For 
myself,  I  may  say  that  after  a  tolerable 
long  and  not  obscure,  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether undistinguished  career  in  litera- 
ture here  among  you,  I  find  myself 
charged,  day  after  day,  with  being  the 
patron  and  hirer  of  murderers.  Yet,  did 
I  stand  alone,  I  should  take  no  action ; 
and  if  anjone  were  to  ask  me  if  I  was 
guilty  of  diese  crimes,  I  should  refuse  to 
give  him  any  manner  of  answer  whatever 
— I  should  refuse  to  reply  to  the  charge 
knowing  that  better  men  than  myself 
have  been  maligned  and  slandered.  But 
it  is  no  longer  a  personal  question. 
These  calumnies  are  being  used  for  a 
Party  purpose  to  aid  the  passing  of  a 
most  odious  Bill,  and,  if  possible,  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  English  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland.  These  are  the  purposes 
for  which  these  accusations  are  made 
in  the  newspapers ;  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  who  drives,  I  am 
told,  a  roaring  trade  in  this  litera- 
ture of  the  pest-house,  does  not  think 
it  wrong  or  beneath  his  dignity  to 
stand  up  in  this  House  to  endeavour, 
by  an  evasive  Motion,  to  prevent  us 
from  vindicating  our  characters  and  our 
cause  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
We  court  inquiry.  We  not  only  court 
inquiry,  but  we  insist  upon  it.     We  say 
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that  this  House  has  no  right  to  allow 
these  charges  to  be  made  day  after  day 
against  a  number  of  its  MemberSj  and 
not  to  endeayour  to  interfere,  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done.  We  appeal 
to  any  tribunal  in  this  House — ^to  any 
Committee  of  English  Gentlemen  what- 
ever. I  say  for  myself,  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  go  before  a  Committee  com- 
posed of  Members  of  this  House  most 
oitterly  opposed  to  me  in  political 
opinion ;  belieying  them  to  be  English 
Gentlemen,  I  should  submit  our  case 
to  them  cheerfully  and  fearlessly.  Then 
I  say  that  the  Government  have  no  right 
to  press  this  evasive  Motion  to-night, 
and  to  take  away  from  us  the  earliest 
opportunity,  even  although  the  Motion 
proceeds  from  so  strange  a  source.  Let 
the  Government  put  all  small  arguments 
and  sophistry  aside.  We  at  last  have 
got  a  chance  that  an  inquiry  may  be 
held;  and  we  demand  that  it  shall  be 
held  by  the  House  itself.  I  hope  there 
is  no  man  of  honour  in  this  House  who 
will  go  into  the  Lobby  in  support  of  the 
Motion  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  LAlBOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  got  up,  he  told  us  that  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  was  made  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under  a 
misunderstanding.  That  misunderstand- 
ing having  been  cleared  up,  I  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
fo  on  to  say  that  the  Motion,  having 
een  made  under  a  misunderstanding, 
would  be  withdrawn.  The  Government, 
however,  determined  to  persist  in  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  based  his 
whole  argument  in  favour  of  adjourn- 
ment on  the  statement  that  the  publisher 
of  The  Times  could  not  speak  at  the  Bar 
in  his  own  defence.  Surely,  that  could 
only  be  an  argument  against  the  original 
Motion,  and  not  an  argument  for  ad- 
journment, because  a  discussion  carried 
on  day  after  day  will  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  publisher  of  ITie  Times,  when 
called  to  the  Bar,  could  not  speak  in  his 
own  defence 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  said 
that  the  publisher  might  not  prove  the 
charges. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  :  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  might.  There  have  been  similar 
cases  before.  There  happens  to  be  an 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  who  chanced 
to  be  in  a  similar  position — the  hon. 
Member  for  Cardiff  (Sir  Edward  Reid). 

Mr.  Jusiin  McCarthy 


The  hon.  Member  was  once  brought  up 
to  the  Bar,  and  the  Speaker  asked  the 
hon.  Member  what  he  had  to  say ;  and 
the  hon.  Member,  I  believe,  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  his  defence.  Then,  in 
the  last  Parliament  but  one,  my  hon. 
Friend  and  Colleague  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) 
was  called  before  the  Bar  two  or  three 
times,  and  he  was  asked  each  time, 
whether  he  had  anything  to  say ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  House,  was  per- 
mitted to  speak.  Of  course,  if  the 
Attorney  General  means  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  Times  could  not  appear  at 
the  Bar  with  a  whole  train  of  witnesses, 
that  is  possible,  I  cannot  contradict  him. 
But  are  we  to  understand  that  the  con- 
duct of  hon.  Members  opposite  has  been 
all  swagger?  They  have  persistently 
told  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  some 
action  ought  to  be  taken  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  on  this  side  of 
the  House  with  reference  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  7 he  Times ;  but  when  those  hon. 
Members  express  their  readiness  to 
answer  the  challenge,  the  Party  opposite 
say — **  Oh,  no  ;  it  cannot  be  allowed, 
because  the  publisher  of  The  Times  can- 
not come  here  with  a  large  number  of 
witnesses."  Where  were  those  witnesses 
when  the  case  which  took  place  yester- 
day and  to-day  was  heard  in  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  ?  After  all  his  swagger, 
the  defendant  in  that  action  could  not 

groduce  one  single  witness  in  support  of 
is  charges ;  and  an  intelligent  English 
jury  have  awarded  the  pTaintif  £500. 
Another  point  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  an  objection  to  the  course  proposed 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  a 
Division  should  be  taken  at  once.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that 
when  a  Breach  of  Privilege  is  alleged  in 
this  House,  the  matter  is  never  decided 
on  the  spot.  I  have  here  a  case  proving 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  in 
May,  1881,  alleged  that  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  and  published  in 
The  Freeman^ s  Journal,  was  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  then  and  there  the  letter 
was  decided  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Sleaford 
Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplain) 
and  several  other  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  say  that  they  do 
not  exactly  know  what  is  the  character 
of  the  article  to  which  attention  has  been 
drawn,  and  that  they  want  time  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  it.    I  will    ^uote 


three  lines  from  the  article  which  con- 
stitate  by  themselves  a  gross  Breach  of 
Privilege.  These  are  the  lines  which  I 
wish  to  read — 

''  We  have  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  tbe  most  respected  of  Mr.  Far- 
nell's  lieutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross 
and  palpable  falsehoods." 


go    any    farther.      If 
Breach    of   Privilege, 


We    need   not 
that   is    not   a 

I  really  cannot  conceive  what  will 
amount  to  an  offence  of  that  kind. 
It  is  very  clear  why  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Paddington,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
several  Unionist  Gentlemen  have  tried 
to  put  off  the  issue  that  has  been  raised. 
It  IS  because  they  do  not  know  what  the 
case  of  Th$  Timea  is ;  they  want  to  gain 
time  to  consult  the  editor  of  The  Times, 
If  we  put  it  off  until  Thursday,  they 
will  go  hot-handed  to  their  ally  to  ask 
him  whether  he  will  allow  his  publisher 
to  come  to  the  Bar,  and  whether  he 
really  has  a  case  which  will  bear  in- 
vestigation in  this  House.  If  the  editor 
of  The  Times  answers  their  question  in 
the  affirmative,  they  will  return  to  this 
House  quite  ready  to  vote  for  inquiry ; 
but  if  he  replies  in  the  negative  they 
will  vote  against  it,  for  they  cannot 
afford  to  run  counter  to  his  wishes.  We 
are  not  the  subservient  followers  of  The 
Times.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any- 
one of  us  in  this  part  of  the  House  cares 
one  brass  farthing  what  The  Times  says. 
[Lord  Eakdolph  Ohubchill  :  Nor  what 
Truth  says.  An  hon.  Member  :  Or  The 
JDaiijf  News.']  Yes;  we  do  care  what 
The  Daily  News  says.  But  we  do  not 
care  what  The  Times  says,  except,  as  Mr. 
Cobden  once  said,  that  we  are  glad 
when  we  are  opposed  by  The  TimeSy  be- 
cause that  is  the  first  step  towards  carry- 
ing a  measure.  We  all  regard  the  pre- 
sent course  as  a  course  of  shirk  and 
evasion  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
country  will  regard  it  in  the  same 
light. 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS :  As  I  have 
been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  I  think,  for  my  own  sake, 
I  am  entitled  to  ask  the  House  to  listen 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes.  It  ought  to 
be  known  generally  by  all  younger 
Members  that  no  Notice  of  this  Motion 

VOL.  OOQXiy.     [thibjd  sebibs.] 
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could  have  been  given  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House.  If  I  had  not  taken 
the  course  which  I  took,  but  had  left  the 
matter  over  until  to-morrow  or  Thurs- 
day, it  would  have  been  too  late  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  matter  of  Privilege.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  act  to-day  or  not 
at  all.  I  wrote  first  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  who  has 
chosen  to  put  an  interpretation  on  my 
letter  to  wnich  I  will  only  say  that  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  its  proper  interpre- 
tation. I  thought  I  was  doing  a  fair  and 
gentlemanly  thing  in  giving  him  ample 
notice  of  the  course  which  I  intended  to 
pursue,  and  in  giving  him,  if  he  desired 
it,  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
matter  himself.  In  the  next  place,  there 
have  been  a  variety  of  suggestions  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  with  his  usual 
recklessness —  [  *  *  Order,  order !  "J —that 
this  Motion  was  brought  forwara  by  me 
in  connivance  with  the  Government. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  I  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind.  I  never 
suggested  for  a  moment,  after  the  right 
I  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  said 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  that  he 
did  know  anything  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  particularly  that  we 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  course 
which  the  Government  took. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  was  I  who 
said  it,  and  I  apologize  for  it,  and  with- 
draw the  remark.  I  had  seen  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  the  late  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach)  leave  his  seat,  and  sit  behind 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
when  he  was  making  his  Motion,  until 
he  had  concluded,  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned to  his  seat  behind  the  First  Lord, 
as  if  he  was  prompting  him. 

Sib  C5ARLES  LEWIS:  What  I 
first  did.  Sir,  was  to  write  to  yourself. 
I  took  care  that  the  letter  should  be  de- 
livered earljjr  in  the  day;  but,  by  some 
misfortune  m  your  household,  it  did  not 
get  delivered  until  you  were  in  the 
Chair.  The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  in- 
form the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
that  I  intended  to  bring  on  this  Motion 
without  consulting  anyone.  From  first 
to  last  I  acted  in  the  matter  as  I  in- 
tended to  act,  thoroughly  independently 
of  any  Member  of  the  Government.  I 
know  these  Motions  are  always  incon- 
venient to  those  who  sit  on  the  Front 
Bench ;  and  just  because  I  knew  there 

2  B  [First  Night.'] 
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would  be  an  effort  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  not  to  have 
this  question  brought  forward,  and  be- 
cause I  thought  it  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of 
this  House  and  of  those  who  desire  to  see 
law  and  order  established  in  Ireland,  I 
acted,  from  firet  to  last,  with  perfect  in- 
dependence, and  on  my  own  deliberate 
judgment  I  have  made  this  Motion, 
and  those  who  know  my  character  will 
not  think  I  am  going  to  run  away 
from  it. 

Mb.  DILLON :  The  last  time  the  hon. 
Member  made  a  Motion  in  this  House 
he  did  run  away  from  it. 

Sir  CHAELES  LEWIS  :  I  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  screening  my- 
self under  the  Motion  for  Adjournment. 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  let  it  take  its 
usual  and  regular  and  legitimate  course, 
and  I  shall  not  flinch  for  one  moment 
from  making  the  next  ordinary  conse- 
quential Motion.  Now,  what  has  hap- 
pened since?  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  reiterated  promises  from  that  side 
of  the  House,  that  if  the  editor  or  pub- 
lisher of  ITis  Times  is  made  to  stand 
before  that  Bar,  they  are  anxious  and 
greedy  for  an  opportunity  of  proving 
their  defence.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
It  is  the  first  symptom  of  any  desire  on 
their  part  to  take  up  the  challenge. 
["No,  no!"]  Inasmuch  as  I  made 
this  Motion  on  my  own  authority,  so  far 
as  the  House  will  allow  it,  I  shall  pursue 
it  on  my  own  authority,  and  I  shall  give 
my  vote  against  the  adjournment,  and 
not  flinch  for  a  moment  from  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken  up.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  departed 
from  his  original  position,  and  he  is  now 
anxious  to  have  the  matter  investigated. 
I  shall  be  no  party  to  stand  between 
him  and  a  full  inquiry.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say;  but  I  deny  emphatically 
that  when  I  introduced  this  matter  I 
made  any  charge  of  my  own  against  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.  Bightly 
or  wrongly,  I  took  the  view  that  it  would 
be  disgraceful  to  this  House  if  these 
charges  of  wilful  and  deliberate  untruth 
and  wilful  misrepresentation  did  not 
meet  with  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment on  one  side  or  the  other.  Although 
it  may  be  unpleasant  to  have  such  a 
matter  introduced,  I  believe  it  was  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  disposed  of,  and  I 
shall  not  flinch  from  following  it  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

Sir  Charles  Lewie 


Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  think  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  has  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion  in  stating  that  if 
this  matter  goes  to  a  Division  he  will 
vote  against  the  adjournment;  but  I 
still  hope  there  need  be  no  Division.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  rose  and 
sat  down  without  announcing  to  the 
House  that,  in  the  circumstances  and 
the  development  which  the  question  had 
received  since  the  Motion  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  near  me  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt),  without  making  any 
charge  against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
or  the  Government,  endeavoured  to  urge 
that  appeal,  and  I  wish,  further,  to  press 
that  appeal  on  the  Government.  But  if 
that  appeal  is  made  in  vain,  I  must,  for 
one,  put  in  a  negative  to  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment.  I  make  no  complaint 
whatever  of  the  conduct  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  I  think  many 
Members  shared  his  impression  — al- 
though it  was  an  erroneous  impression 
— that  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
had  signified  his  desire,  more  or  less, 
that  further  time  would  not  be  disagree- 
able to  him,  although  he  made  no  re- 
quest upon  the  subject.  But  since  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  that  im- 
pression has  been  altogether  removed, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
and  his  Friends  have  protested  against 
the  adjournment.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  made  a  protest  against  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  he  has  been  joined  in  that 
protest  by  the  Mover  of  Hie  Motion.  The 
main  part  of  the  Attorney  General's 
speech  was  an  argument  not  against  the 
immediate  proceedings,  but  against  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  House  in  these 
matters.  He  said  you  will  call  the  in- 
dividual to  the  Bar,  that  individual  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  making  any 
adequate  defence,  and  the  House  itself 
also  will  be  limited  in  its  methods  of 
procedure.  Every  word  used  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  this  subject  is  an 
argument,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  said,  on 
the  Main  Question,  and  not  on  the  ad- 
journment. It  was  an  argument  against 
proceeding  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  was 
a  speech  whieh  ought  to  be  made  on 
Thursday  next,  if  the  adjournment  is 
carried,  and  not  on  the  Motion  fop  Ad- 
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joumment.  The  Attorney  Qeneral  did 
not  confine  himself  to  that.  I  think  he 
read  a  passage  from  Sir  Erskine  May. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  It  was 
from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  Dr. 
Kenealy's  case. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  That  is 
not  an  authority  on  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure like  that  of  Sir  Erskine  May; 
but  I  admit  that  it  is  entitled  to  every 
attention.  The  time  for  proceeding 
with  care  and  deliberation  is,  when  you 
bave  developed  matter  to  consider.  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  will  not  deny  that  the  general 
Rule  of  the  House  is,  when  a  Motion  is 
made  respecting  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
to  proceed  with  it  and  decide  it  at  once. 
If  there  are  doubts  in  the  case  as  to  its 
being  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  let  us  con- 
sider what  these  doubts  are,  because  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  seemed  to 
have  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind  on  the 
subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
about  this.  Even  those  who  may  not 
have  read  the  whole  of  the  article  know 
that  we  haye  here  an  article  against  a 
Member  of  Parliament  containing  a 
charge  of  wilful  and  deliberate  false- 
hood in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a 
Member  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  House.  I  am  never  anxious  to 
touch  upon  a  question  of  Privilege ;  but 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  at  all,  surely  a  charge  of  wil- 
ful and  deliberate  falsehood  committed 
in  the  performance  of  Parliamentary 
duties  constitutes  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
If  there  are  any  doubts  on  the  subject, 
how  are  we  to  clear  them  up  between 
now  and  Thursday?  The  question  is 
one  which  needs  only  to  be  stated,  and 
that  view  is  unquestionably  supported 
by  the  regular  course  of  the  House  on 
these  occasions,  which,  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions,  has  been  to  come  to  an 
immediate  decision,  although  in  cases 
where  it  was  supposed  that  an  apology 
was  likely  to  be  made,  or  upon  other 
special  grounds,  delay  has  been  some- 
times granted.  The  necessity  for  an 
inquiry  arises  only  on  the  subsequent 
stages.  The  Attorney  General  seems  to 
think  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
necessarily  limited  to  some  statement  by 
the  printer  at  the  Bar,  who  would  not 
be  a  competent  person  to  explain  and 
defend  the  statements  of  a  leading 
article.  But  that  is  not  so.  Not  only 
will  it  be  in  his  power  to  make  such 


defence  as  he  can,  but  I  am  not  certain 
— though  I  will  not  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  is  not  a  material  point— I  am 
not  certain  that  the  House  is  tied  up,  if 
it  should  think  fit  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  to  afford  to  such  person  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  And  that  is  not 
all.  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  has  overlooked  a  much  more 
material  fact  which  is  distinctly  referred 
to  in  the  statement  of  Sir  Erskine  May. 
Sir  Erskine  May  sa^'s — 

'^  On  his  appearance  at  the  Bar  he  is  exa- 
mined and  dealt  with  according  as  the  explana- 
tions of  his  conduct  are  satisfactory  or  other- 
wise, or  as  the  contrition  expressed  by  him 
for  his  offence  conciliates  the  displeasure  of  the 
House.*' 

That  is  not  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Sir  Erskine  May  goes  on  to 
state — 

**  If  there  be  any  special  circumstances  arising 
out  of  a  complaint  of  a  Breach  of  X*rivilege 
it  is  usual  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  them,  and  the  House  suspends  its 
judgment  until  their  Eeport  has  been  pre- 
sented.' ' 

I  submit  to  the  Government,  with  great 
respect,  on  that  supposition,  that  the 
whole  contention  of  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  process  disappears.  Either  in 
this  House,  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  or 
in  a  Select  Committee,  there  is,  and  will 
be,  full  power  of  examining  the  whole 
matter.  So  much  for  the  substance  of 
the  proceeding.  On  the  question  of 
delay  I  have  but  one  word  to  say.  I 
feel  the  embarrassment  of  a  case  of  this 
kind,  which  is  entirely  unusual  in 
character  and  circumstances.  It  is  the 
first  case  which  I  recollect  in  which  a 
Motion  has  been  made  for  taking  notice 
of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  by  a  Member 
who  makes  the  Motion — and  this,  I 
think,  will  not  be  denied,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  imputation  beyond 
that — by  a  Member  who  makes  the 
Motion  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  person 
against  whom  the  Breach  of  Privilege 
has  been  committed.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  The  circumstance  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his 
Friends  in  this  House  being  placed  in  a 
peculiar  position  gives  them  a  very 
peculiar  right  of  appeal  to  this  House. 
Their  position  would  have  been  one 
thing,  had  they  taken  notice  of  this 
Motion ;  it  is  another  thing  when  the 
Motion  itself  is  a  challenge  to  every  one. 
of  them ;  because  the  hon.  Member  for 
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East  Mayo,  although  he  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  severest  charges,  is,  at  the 
ame  time,  described  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  of  Mr.  FarnelFs  **  lieu- 
tenants," so  that  those  who  sit  around 
him  are  not  allowed  to  escape.  Under 
these  circumstances,  an  appeal  has  been 
made  bj  those  who  are  termed  the  Irish 
Party,  no  doubt  with  some  warmth,  and 
no  doubt  with  the  introduction  of  topics 
which  are  not  entirely  within  our  imme- 
diate purview;  such  accusations — and 
systematically  the  subjects  of  such 
accusations — are  entitled  to  speak  with 
warmth,  or  at  any  rate,  must  be  excused 
when  they  do  speak  with  warmth.  I 
have  no  such  excuse,  and  I  hope  I  have 
made  my  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  a  way  which  can  give  him  no 
cause  to  complain.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  development  of  the  case  since 
he  spoke  amply  warrants  his  withdrawal 
of  the  Motion,  and  I  trust  he  will  with- 
draw it.  Before  this  Assembly,  as  an 
Assembly  of  English  Gentlemen,  on  be- 
half of  the  parties  who  are  accused  of 
the  basest  and  vilest  offence  that  can  be 
committed  by  Members  of  Parliament 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
who  call  for  an  immediate  trial,  I  say 
that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  their 
appeal. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edwaed  Clakke)  (Plymouth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  course  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  I  venture  to  address  the 
House  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  after 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  has  had 
so  long  an  experience  of  the  conduct  and 
Business  of  the  House;  but  I  do,  not* 
withstanding  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  ask  the  House  to  consider  whe- 
ther he  has  not  himself  stated  ample 
reasons  for  having  an  adjournment,  in 
order  that  the  question,  the  gravity  of 
which  he  pointed  out,  may  receive  some 
further  consideration  ?  There  is  not  the 
smallest  desire  on  this  Bench,  or  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  to  refuse  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  opposite  the 
fullest  opportunity  in  the  House  of 
meeting  the  damaging  accusations  which 
have  been  made  against  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anyone  on  this  side  of 
the  House  who  has  not  listened  with 
some  sympathy  to  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, at  all  events,  which  have  been 
used  by  Members  below  the  Gangway 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  This  Motion 
did  not  proceed  from  the  Government, 

Mr.  TT.  :E.  QMkUme 


nor  was  it  brought  before  the  House  by 
any  supporter  of  theirs  in  concert  with 
the  Government.    The  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  House  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
say  that  it  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  or 
whether  the  discussion  shall  take  place 
on  Thursday  next?    If  this  had  been  a 
technical  or  an  unimportant  question,  the 
Government  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it,  instead  of  resuming  it  on 
another  night.     But  it  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  possible  seriousness.     My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Bodmin 
Division  of  Cornwall  (Mr.  Courtney)  has 
pointed  out  that,  although  it  is  usual 
for  the  House  to  deal  with  these  matters 
promptly,  yet  in  this  case  the  House  is 
called  upon  to  deal  with  it  when  hon. 
Members  have  not  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  what  they  are  dealing  with. 
The  Motion  for  Adjournment  was  made 
upon  an  understanding  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  hon.  Member    for  East 
Mayo.    That  has  since  turned  out  to  be 
erroneous ;  but  is  that  fact  a  justification 
for  withdrawing  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment ?    The  House  is  dealing  with  an 
important  question  of  law,  and  cannot 
be  governed  either  by  the  desire  of  the 
hon.  Member  or  the  desire  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim. 
There  is  one  matter  which  has  never 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.     The  statement  in  Th$  Times 
which  has  been  read,  and  upon  which 
this  Motion  is  founded,  purports  to  be  an 
answer  to  something  which  was  stated 
in  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.    In    the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  hon.  Member  said  a  statement 
which  had  appeared  in  7%e  Times  was  a 
false  statement.     The  Times  repeats  the 
statement,    and  retorts    the  charge   of 
falsehood.    That  is  suggested  to  be  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
The    right    hon.    Gentleman    said    he 
thought  this  was  a  question  to  be  dealt 
with  at  once.    I  think,  however,  there 
is  very  grave  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
this  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
House ;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
those  who  are  called  upon  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  to  assist  the  judgment 
of  the  House  in  deciding  so  grave  a 
question  as  this    should  have  time  to 
consider,  and  to  prepare  themselves  to 
discuss  this  very  important  matter.   The 
Rules  with  regard  to  Privilege  in  this 
House  have    been    much   altered   and 
limited  as  compared  with  what    they 
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were  formerly,  and  it  is  a  most  serious 
thing  for  the  House  to  take  upon  itself 
to  declare  that,  whenever  a  Member 
denies  the  truth  of  a  statement  in  a 
newspaper,  if  that  paper  re- asserts  its 
statement,  any  Member  may  bring  it 
before  the  House  as  a  matter  which 
affects  its  PrlYileges.  There  is  another 
reason  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  given  to  the  House  for  dealing 
hastily  with  the  matter.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  proceedings  in  this  mat- 
ter, the  printer  of  The  Times  would  be 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  not  to 
enter  into  the  question  whether  his  state- 
ment was  true  or  not — because  the  House 
would  have  already  decided  that,  whe- 
ther it  was  true  or  not,  the  making  of 
that  statement  was  a  Breach  of  Priyilege 
— but  he  would  be  brought  to  the  Bar 
to  reoeiye  the  sentence  for  the  offence 
which  the  House  had  already  adjudged 
him  to  have  committed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouohere) 
spoke  of  the  case  where  a  Member  of  the 
late  Government  was  brought  to  the  Bar 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  or  a  pamphlet 
he  had  written  with  regard  to  the  naval 
administration.  I  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  weU;  for  that 
was  the  first  time  I  was  within  these 
walls,  though  I  witnessed  the  scene  from 
another  part  of  the  House  from  that  in 
which  I  am  now.  No  justification  was 
made  on  that  occasion.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— now  the  Member  for  Cardiff 
(Sir  Edward  Eeed}— stood  at  the  Bar 
and  apologized  humbly  to  the  House  for 
his  offence,  and  then  withdrew,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  pronounce  its 
judgment.  But,  that  being  the  case, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made 
another  suggestion  as  to  the  further 
action  of  the  House  in  this  matter.  He 
has  suggested  that  a  Select  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  That  suggestion  makes  the 
matter  still  more  serious,  and  still  more 
deserving  of  deliberation. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  That 
would  be  a  later  stase.  I  simply  read 
from  Sir  Erskine  May's  book. 

Sib  ED  WAED  CLARKE :  I  know  it 
is  a  later  stage.  I  can  read  Sir  Erskine 
May's  book  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  had  the  page  before  me 
as  he  read  the  passage.  His  suggestion 
is  in  answer  to  the  statement  of  my 
hon.    and  learned    Friend    the    At- 


torney General,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  appearance  of  the  printer  of  The 
Timei  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  would 
be  an  appearance  to  receive  sentence, 
and  not  to  contest  the  facts,  in  question. 
In  answer  to  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says — '^  You  can  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee." [  *  *  Hear,  hear !  * '  from  the  Irish 
Memhere,']  A  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  this  matter 
would  be  as  inadequate  a  tribunal  in  its 
powers,  in  its  results  and  action,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  its  proceedings,  as  could 
be  possibly  appointed  to  examine  a 
charge  of  this  gravity ;  and  I  venture  to 
submit  that  it  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  serious  error  in  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  look  forward  to  any 
such  discussion  on  a  question  with 
which  other  tribunals  are  far  more  com- 
petent to  deal  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  which  are  always  open.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  those  considera- 
tions with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man dealt  are  considerations  which  show 
the  ereat  gravity  of  the  matter  with 
which  the  House  is  dealing  now,  and 
which  I,  therefore,  submit  make  it  only 
reasonable  that  an  adjournment  should 
take  place  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order 
that  we  may  recur  to  that  question 
which  must  at  some  time  be  discussed 
fully — namely,  the  question  whether,  in 
fact,  there  has  been  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House. 

Mb.  WHITBBEAD  (Bedford) :  Sir, 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  not 
heard  the  whole  of  this  debate ;  but  I 
have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
enough,  I  think,  to  justify  me  in  asking 
leave  to  address  to  the  House  a  few 
sentences — and  they  shall  be  very  few— 
on  this  subj  ect.  The  gist  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  is  this — that  if  a  news- 
paper attacks  an  hon.  Member  of  this 
House,  and  that  hon.  Member  denies 
the  charges  made  against  him,  and  says 
they  are  false,  and  if  then  the  news- 
paper, in  a  further  article,  retorts  the 
charge  of  falsehood,  it  is  in  the  option 
of  the  newspaper  to  choose  the  Court, 
and  this  House  will,  primd  facie,  believe 
the  word  of  the  newspaper,  and  disre- 
gard the  word  of  its  own  Member. 
Now,  just  consider  for  a  moment  how 
this  thing  has  been  brought  about.  I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  and  in- 
convenience of  bringing  these  questions 
of  Privilege  forward.    I  do  not  want 
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to  see  editors  of  newspapers  or  their 
printers  called  to  the  Bar  of  this  House ; 
but  this  is  a  case  which  must  be  judged 
of  in  connection  with  its  surrounding 
circumstances.  An  ordinary  charge  of 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  I 
think  we  might  very  well  ignore;  but 
what  are  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  the  case  ?  I  never  remember,  I  never 
read,  more  dreadful  accusations,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  brought  into  this 
House  more  than  once,  dwelt  upon  by 
some  of  the  most  respected  and  honoured 
Members  who  sit  on  these  Benches,  as  if 
they  were  accusations  which  had  a  basis 
of  truth  in  them,  and  which  must  be 
met.  These  are  circumstances  which 
render  the  case  a  peculiar  one,  and 
which  justify  us  in  acting  upon  charges 
made  by  a  newspaper  which  we  could 
afford,  in  other  cases,  to  disregard.  But 
one  word  more.  Consider  how  this  case 
has  been  brought  forward  in  point  of 
time.  ITie  Times  newspaper  said  that  it 
was  in  possession  of  this  information,  I 
think,  for  many  months.  Thatinf  ormation 
was  carefully  suppressed  until  the  right 
time  and  the  right  moment  to  launch  it. 
Then,  over  and  over  again,  those  hon. 
Members  who  sit  below  the  Gangway — 
the  Bepresentatives  of  Ireland-^were 
challenged  to  place  themselves  before 
an  English  jury.  They  have  not  done 
80,  and  the  charges  were  repeated  again. 
And  I  say,  now  ihat  you  have  selected 
the  Court,  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
charges  being  made,  and  with  reiterating 
them  on  every  public  platform.  You 
treated  them  as  true,  because  they  were 
not  met  before  a  jury  in  England  ;  and 
at  last  you  have  brought  them  into  this 
Court.  You  have  appealed  unto  Ca)sar, 
and  unto  Ccesar  you  should  go.  Have 
you  omitted  to  do  anything — have  the 
opponents  of  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
omitted  any  single  step — which  could  give 
those  hon.  Members  something  like  an 
extra  claim  on  the  honour  of  this  House? 
You  have  assumed  the  truth  of  the 
charges ;  you  have  not  forborne  to  re- 
peat them,  and  to  point  out  that  they 
have  not  been  answered.  They  oiler 
you  an  opportunity  now  upon  the  spot, 
and  without  delay.  I  trust,  Sir,  that 
both  the  Party  sitting  here  and  the 
Party  sitting  opposite  will  act  in  this  | 
matter  as  I  believe  every  single  Member 
of  them  would  do  if  the  case  were  sub- 
mitted to  him  alone. 

Jfr.  Whithread 


The  lord  MAYOR  of  DUBLIN 
(Mr,  T.  D.  Sullivan)  (Dublin,  Col- 
lege Green) :  Sir,  as  my  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  article  in  The 
Times  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the 

f  resent  discussion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
join  heartily  and  cordially  in  the 
challenge  which  has  been  thrown  down 
by  my  hon.  Colleagues  to  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  that  paper  to  oome  be- 
fore this  tribunal,  and  make  good  their 
charges  against  us.  I  am  amazed,  Sir, 
to  find  that  any  hesitancy  whatever  is 
shown  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  in 
accepting  the  challenge  that  we  now 
make  to  them.  I  should  have  thought 
that  they  would  have  closed  immediately 
with  any  offer  of  that  kind.  All  their 
pretences  must  be  false  and  fraudulent, 
if  they  do  not  accept  readily  and  heartily 
the  proffer  which  we  make  to  them  to 
bring  this  question  before  a  tribunal 
the  honour  of  which  stands  beyond  im- 
peachment. I  say  that  it  is  very  well 
to  challenge  Irish  Members  to  test  this 
question  in  a  Court  of  Law.  There  is 
not  a  man  here  who  does  not  know  that 
the  findings  of  a  Court  of  Law  are  not 
always  what  they  ought  to  be — that  they 
are  not  always  consonant  with  the  merits 
or  the  truth  of  the  case.  We  all  know 
that  jurors  are  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  clever  statements,  by  inflammatory 
addresses,  and  by  false  representations ; 
but  we  are  willing  to  meet  these  charges 
before  a  higher  and  better  tribunal,  as 
I  trust  it  will  always  be  regarded,  the 
tribunal  of  a  Committee  of  this  House 
itself.  Will  these  charges  rest,  forsooth, 
on  the  high  authority  of  The  Times  news- 
paper ?  And  if  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
believe  a  tithe  of  these  accusations 
against  hon.  Memhers  who  sit  upon 
these  Benches,  I  ask  them  should  they 
not  be  eager  to  seize  the  first  opx>or- 
tunity  of  dissociating  themselves  from 
the  Gentlemen  who  represent  Ireland 
in  this  House,  and  who  sit  on  these 
Benches  ?  I  am  astonished  to  find  this 
appeal  urged  for  delay,  and  I  wonder 
whether  this  appeal  for  delay  is  not 
merely  an  electioneering  trick,  as  I  am 
much  inclined  to  think  it  is,  or  whether 
it  arises  from  a  fear  to  have  the  accusa- 
tions tried  before  so  high  and  impartial 
a  tribunal  as  I  believe  a  Committee  of 
this  House  would  bo.  As  one  of  those 
persons  whose  names  are  mixed  up  iu 
this  article  in  The  TXmee^  and  who  are 
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branded  to  some  extent  by  these  accusa- 
tions, I  want  to  express  znj  readiness  to 
do  anything  lean  to  bring  these  charges 
to  an  immediate  and  a  satisfactory  trial. 
And  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion ,  that 
whatever  murderers,  or  assassins,  or 
rebels  there  may  be  in  Ireland,  a  very 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  rests  on 
The  Times  newspaper  itself.  I  can  tell 
the  House  that  the  favourite  maxims 
and  quotations  of  the  assassins  and 
dynamiters  are  drawn  from  the  articles 
of  The  Times,  and  from  certain  writings 
of  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude.  I  know 
that  when  0' Donovan  Bossa  wishes  to 
make  a  strong  case  for  his  doctrines  and 
opinions,  he  has  recourse  to  the  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  Ths  Times  news- 
paper. I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  not  only  incitements  to  rebellion, 
but  apologies  for  assassination,  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The 
Times,  and  I  will  produce  them  at 
the  proper  time,  if  necessary,  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  will  only 
repeat  that  I  cordially  join  in  the  chal- 
lenge thrown  down  by  my  hon.  Col- 
leagues, and  I  claim  that  these  charges 
shall  be  brought  to  as  speedy  and  im- 
mediate a  trial  as  they  can  be  before  a 
Committee  of  this  House. 

Sir  HENKY  TYLER  (Great  Yar- 
mouth) :  I  hope.  Sir,  that  the  Motion 
for  Adjournment  will  be  withdrawn. 
I  believe  that  Motion  was  made,  in 
the  first  instance,  inadvertently,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misapprehension  as  to  a 
part  of  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo,  and  I  believe  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  misapprehen- 
sion the  Motion  would  never  have  been 
made.  But  as  it  has  been  made  I  think 
it  should  now  be  withdrawn.  I  do  so  be- 
cause these  are  charges  which  are  not 
now  made  for  the  first  time,  but  which 
have  been  made  for  weeks,  and  even  for 
months,  and  which  have  only  now  cul- 
minated in  the  article  which  has  been 
groduced  to  this  House.  These  charges 
ave  to  be  sifted  —  the  matter  has 
somehow  to  be  fought  out,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  the  oppor- 
tunity has  at  length  arrived  for  dealing 
with  them.  Hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  opposite  have  not  sought  this 
opportunity,  and  they  have  not,  as  many 
Members  on  this  side  think,  been  suffi- 
ciently active  in  seeking  other  oppor- 
tunities \  but,  as  thia  opportunity  has 


been  afiPorded,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
embraced  at  once,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  delaying  the  matter.  It  is  just  as 
simple  as  that  two  and  two  make  four. 
An  hon.  Member  of  this  House  has  been 
accused  over  and  over  again,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  article  now  before  us,  of 
stating  falsehood  in  debate  in  his  place 
in  this  House,  and  of  wilfully  stating 
falsehoods.  If  that  be  not  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  I  cannot  conceive  how  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  at  all.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
support  the  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
but  shall  vote  at  once  for  this  being 
held  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  213 ;  Noes 
174:  Majority  39. 

AYES. 

Amlierst,  W.  A.  T.  Corbett,  J. 

Anstrather,  Colonel  R.  Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 

H.  L.  Courtney,  L.  U. 

Anstrather,  H.  T.  Cranborne,  ViBcoont 

Baden-Powell,  G.  8.  Cross,  H.  8. 

Baggallay,  E.  Cubitt,  right  hon.  G. 

Bailey,  Sir  J.  R.  Dalrymple,  0. 

Baird,  J.  G.  A.  De  Lisle,  E.  J.  L.  M. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J.        P. 

Balfour,  G.  W.  De  Worms,  Baron  H. 

Barnes,  A.  Dixon,  G. 

Barry,  A.  H.  Smith-  Dixon-Hartland, F.  D. 

Bartley,  G.  C.  T.  Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 

Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B.  Dugdale,  J.  S. 

Beach,  W.  W.  B.  Duncombe,  A. 

Bontinck,  "W.  G.  0.  Ebrington,  Viscount 

Beresford,  l^rd  C.  W.  Edwards-Moss,  T.  C. 

de  la  Poer  Elcho,  Lord 

Bethell,     Commander  Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 

G.  R.  Elton,  C.  I. 

Bigwood,  J.  Ewart,  W. 

Birkbeck,  Sir  E.  Ewing,  Sir  A.  0. 

BlundcU,    Colonel  H.  Feilden,  Lt.-Gcn.  R.  J. 

B.  H.  Fellowos,  W.  H. 
Bond,  G.  H.  Fcrgusson,  right  hon. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  0.  Sir  J. 
Boord,  T.  W.  Finch,  G.  H. 
Borthwick,  Sir  A.  Finch-Uatton,  hon.  M. 
Bristowe,  T.  L.  E.  G. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St.  Finlay,  R.  B. 

J.  F.  Fisher,  W.  H. 

Brookfield,  A.  M.  Fitzgerald,  R.  U.  P. 

Brown,  A.  H.  Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W. 
Burghley,  Lord  J.  VV. 

Campbell,  J.  A.  Fletcher,  Sir  H. 

Campbell,  R.  F.  F.  For  wood,  A.  B. 

Chamberlain,  R.  Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 

Chaplin,  right  hon.  H.  Eraser,  General  C.  C. 

Charrington,  S.  Fry,  L. 

Churchill,  rt.  hn.  Lord'  Qathome-Hardy,  hon. 

R.  H.  S.  A.  E. 

Clarke,  Sir  E.  G.  Gathome-Hardy,  hon. 
Cochrane-Baillie,  hon.        J.  S. 

C.  W.  A.  N.  Gedge,  S. 
Coddington,  W.  Gibson,  J.  G. 
Coghill,  D.  H.  Godson,  A.  F. 
Compton,  F.  Goldsworthy,    Major* 
Cpoke,  0.  W.  B.  General  W.  T. 

IFirsi  Night.} 
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Gorat,  Sir  .J  E. 
GoschoD)  rt.  hn.  G.  J. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grotrian,  F.  B. 
Gunter,  Colonel  R. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Hall,  C. 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hambro,  Col.  0.  J.  T. 
Hamilton,  right  hon. 

Lord  G.  F. 
Hamilton,  Col.  G.  E. 
Hamley,  Gen.  SirE.B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hankey,  F.  A. 
Hardcastle,  F. 
Heath,  A.  R. 
Heaton,  J.  H. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hormon-Hodge,  R.  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Hill,  right  hon.  Lord 

A.  W. 
HiU,  Colonel  E.  9. 
Hingley,  B. 
Hoare,  8. 
Holland,    right   hon. 

Sir  H.  T. 
HoUoway,  G. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hughes,  Colonel  E. 
Hunt,  F.  S. 
Isaacs,  L.  H, 
Isaacson,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  W.  L. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Jennings,  L.  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Konrick,  W. 
Kenyon  -  Slaney,  Col. 

Kimber,  H. 
King,  H.  S. 
King-Harman,  right 

hon.  Colonel  E.  R. 
Knatchbull  -Hugessen, 

H.T. 
Lafone,  A. 
Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 

Leohmere,Sir£.  A.  H. 
Legh,  T.  W. 
Lethbridge,  Sir  R. 
Lowisham,  right  hon. 

Viscount 
Long,  W.  H. 
Low,  M. 

Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Macartney,  W.  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  right  hon. 

J.  H.  A. 
Madean,  F.  W. 
M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 
M'Garel-Hoffg,  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 


Mallock,  R. 
Manners,  rt.  hon.  Lord 

Marriott,'rfc.hn.W.T. 
Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 
Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C. 
MUdmay,  F.  B. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mowbray  ,Tt.  hn.Sir J.R. 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C,  T. 
Noble,  W. 
Norris,  E.  S. 
Northcote,  hon.  H.  S. 
Norton,  R. 
Paget,  Sir  R.  H. 
Pearce,  W. 
PeUy,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captain  F.  T. 
Pitt-Lewis,  G. 
Plnnket,  rt.  hn.  D.  K. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Quilter,  W.  C. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
Robinson,  B. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  G. 
Sandys,  Lt.-Col.T.M. 

Sellar,  A.  C. 

Selwin  -  Ibbetson,   rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 
Selwyn,  Captain  C.  W. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Sidebottom,  W. 
Smith,  right  hon.  W. 

H. 
Spencer,  J.  E. 
Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Swetennam,  E. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Temple,  Sir  R. 
Theobald,  J. 
Thorbum,  W. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Townsend,  F. 
Verdin,  R. 
Vernon,  hon.  G.  R. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  B. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L. 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitley,  E. 
Wiggin,  H. 
Wilson,  Sir  S. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 

Wortley,  0.  B.  Stuart- 
Wright,  H.  8. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Terburgh,  R.  A. 
Young,  C.  E.  B. 

TBLLBBS. 

Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Walrond,  Col.  W.  H. 


NOES. 


Abraham,   W.  (Lime- 
rick, W.) 
Acl&nd,  A.  H.  D. 
Anderson,  C.  H. 
Asquith,  H.  H. 
Atherley- Jones,  L. 
Barbour,  W.  B. 
Barran,  J. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  J.  A. 
Blake,  T. 
Blane,  A. 
Bolton,  J.  0. 
Bright,  W.  L. 
Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 
Cameron,  C.  . 
Campbell,  H. 
Carew,  J.  L. 
Chance,  P.  A. 
Channing,  F.  A. 
Childers,  right  hon.  H. 

C.  E. 
Clancy,  J.  J. 
Clark,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Cobb,  H.  P. 
Commins,  A. 
Connolly,  L. 
Conway,  M. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Cossham,  H. 
Cox,  J.  R. 

Cozens-Hardy,  H.  H. 
Craig,  J. 
Craven,  J. 
Crawford,  W. 
Cremer,  W.  R. 
Crossley,  E. 
Dillon,  J. 
Dodds,  J. 
Ellis,  T.  E. 
Esslemont,  P. 
Farquharson,  Dr.  R. 
Fenwick,  C. 
Ferguson,  R.  C.Munro- 
Finuoane,  J. 
Flower,  C. 
Flynn,  J.  C. 
Foley,  P.  J. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forster,  Sir  W.  B. 
Fowler,  rt.  hon.  H.  H. 
Fox,  Dr.  J.  F. 
GKlhooly,  J. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Gill.  T.  P. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  H.  J. 
Grove,  Sir  T.  F. 
Haldane,  R.  B. 
Harcourt,rt.hn.  SirW. 

G.  V.  V. 
Harrington,  E. 
Hayden,  L.  P. 
Hayne,  C.  Seale- 
Healv,  M. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Holden,  I. 
Hooper,  J. 
Hunter,  W.  A. 
Hlingworth,  A. 
Jaooby,  J.  A. 


James,  hon.  W.  H. 
James,  C.  H. 
Joicey,  J. 
Jordan,  J. 
Kay-Shuttle  worth,  rt. 

hon.  Sir  U.  J. 
Kennedy,  £.  J. 
Kenny,  C.  S. 
Kenny,  M.  J. 
Laboudiere,  H. 
Lalor,  R. 

Lawson,  H.  L.  W. 
Leahy,  J. 
Lefevre,  right  hon.  G. 

J.  S. 
Lewis,  T.  P. 
Lockwood,  F. 
Macdonald,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  J.  M. 
MacNeiU,  J.  G.  S. 
M'Cartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
M*Carihy,  J.  H. 
M'Donald,  P. 
M*Ewan,  W.i 
M«Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M*Lagan,  P. 
M'Laren,  W.  8.  B. 
Mappin,  Sir  F.  T. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Maskelyne,  M.  H.  N. 

Story- 
Mason,  8. 
Molloy,  B.  C. 
Montagu,  S. 
Morgan,  O.  V. 
Morley,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Mundella,  right  hon. 

A.  J. 
Murphy,  W.M. 
Newnes,  G. 
Nolan,  J. 
O'Brien,  J.  F.  X. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  P.  J. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  J.  (Kerry) 
O'Connor,  J.  (Tippry.) 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'Doherty,  J.  B. 
O'Hanlon,  T. 
O'Hea,  P. 
O'KeUy,  J. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Pickard,  B. 
Piekersgill,  E.  H. 
Picton,  J.  A. 
Pinkerton,  J. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

Plowden,  Sir  W.  C. 
Powell,  W.R.  H. 
Power,  P.  J. 
Power,  R. 
Price,  T.  P. 
Priestley,  B. 
Pugh,  D. 
Pyne,  J.  D. 
Quinn,  T. 

Redmond,  W.  H.  K. 
Reid,  R.  T. 
Roberts,  J. 
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Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Sainmers,  W. 
Swinburne,  Sir  J. 
Tanner,  0.  K, 
Thomas,  A. 
Tuite,  J. 
Tyler,  Sir  H.  W. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warmington,  C.  M. 
Wayman,  T. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Will,  J.  S. 
Wilson,  H,  J. 
Wilson,  I. 

Winterbotham,  A.  B. 
Woodall,  W. 
Wright,  0. 

TELLBR9. 

Marjoribanks,  rt.  hon. 

E. 
Morley,  A. 


Boberts,  J.  B. 
Hobinson,  T. 
Bowlands,  J. 
Kowlands,  W.  B. 
Bowntree,  J. 
Bussell,  Sir  C. 
Bussell,  £.  R. 
Russell,  T.  W. 
Sexton,  T, 
Shaw,  T. 
Sheehan,  J.  D. 
Sheehy,  D. 
Shell,  E. 
Sinclair,  W.  P. 
Smith,  S. 
Stack,  J. 

Stanhope,  hon.  P.  J. 
Stansfeld,    right  hon. 

J* 
Stepney  -  Cowell,  Sir 

A.  K. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sullivan,  D. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  What  day  ? 
Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  Thursday. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Thursday."— (J/r,  TF,  R.  Smith.) 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  matter 
be  set  down  for  to-morrow.  I  think  the 
Govemment  will  be  ready  to  admit, 
after  the  Division  the  House  has  just 
taken — considering  that  the  nxmiber  on 
one  side  was  174,  and  the  number  on 
the  Government's  side  213,  and  that  the 
House  has  defeated  the  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  by  only  a  very 
slight  majority — that  there  is  a  great 
and  substantial  body  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  immediately  proceeding  with  this 
matter.  I  think  the  Govemment  will 
admit  that,  after  the  small  majority  the 
Division  has  given  them,  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  at  their  hands  that  the  dis- 
ouBsion  shall  proceed  to-morrow.  I  beg 
to  make  a  Motion  to  that  effect ;  and  I 
ask  you,  Sir,  what  will  be  circulated  in 
the  Papers  to-morrow?  Certain  pas- 
sages from  Ths  Times  article  were  read 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Oharles  Lewis).  Another  extract 
was  read  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere).  As  the  article  in  Th$  Times,  from 
beginning  to  end,  contains  foul  and 
libellous  charges,  and  as  passages  cannot 
be  specified  and  advantageously  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  claim  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  that  the  whole  of  the  article 
should  be  circulated  with  the  Papers  to- 
morrow* 


Mr.  speaker  :  The  ordinary  course 
of  procedure  is  that  I  should  officially 
direct  that  only  that  portion  of  the 
article  which  was  read  at  the  Table  of 
the  House  should  be  put  upon  the  Votes. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Sexton)  heard  it  read ;  but  a 
certain  portion  of  the  article  was  read 
by  the  Olerk  at.  the  Table.  It  is  com- 
petent for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  move 
that  the  whole  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Votes. 

Mr.  sexton  :  I  move.  Sir,  that  the 
whole  of  the  article  be  read  now,  so  that 
it  can  be  printed  and  circulated  to  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Question  be- 
fore the  House  is  on  what  day  the  ad- 
journed debate  shall  take  place. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  Thursday,"  and  insert  the  word 
"To-morrow." — iMr,  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'Thursday'  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  fully  recog- 
nize  that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  have  to  demand  that  this 
question  should  be  reconsidered  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  House  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  but  I  am  unable  to  admit  that 
m  the  Division  just  taken  the  majority 
for  the  adjournment  was  of  so  minute  a 
character  as  to  require  that  the  question 
should  be  taken  up  instantly.  In 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
my  object  was  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity of  weighing  and  considering 
the  statements  put  before  it.  I  confess 
I  was  also  moved  by  the  statement  which 
was  put  before  it,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Dillon) ;  and 
I  was  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
those  who  sit  on  both  sides  of  me  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
has  really  been  committed.  In  so  grave 
a  matter  affecting  hon.  Gentlemen  be- 
low the  Gangway,  affecting  the  Privi* 
leges  of  this  House,  affecting  the  prac- 
tice of  this  House,  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  act  precipitately,  or  do  anything  with- 
out due  and  proper  consideration.  The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Sexton)  has  moved 
that  the  matter  be  considered  to-morrow. 
If  I  could  receive  any  assurance  that 
the  matter  would  be  disposed  of  to- 
morrow, and  not  talked  out,  there  would 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Govemment  to  accede  to  tne  views  of 
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the  lion.  Member.  GonsideriDg  the 
gravity  of  the  questioD,  I  hope  the 
House  will  consent  to  the  adjournment 
to  Thursday,  the  day  to  which  a  Mo- 
tion of  this  character  would,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  be  deferred.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  opposing  the  Mo- 
tion for  Wednesday  upon  any  light 
ground.  I  am  anxious  that  a  decision 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOELEY  (Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne) :  I  should  like  to  remark  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  rather  changed 
his  ground.     When  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  we  all  understood,  and  it    has 
been  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  his  motive— [Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  :  One  of  them.]    I  did  not  under- 
stand there  was  more  than  one  motive — 
namely,  to  give  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  an  opportunity  for 
preparing  his  answer.    I  do  not  want  to 
labour  that  point,  I  simply  mention  it  in 
passing.     Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  Motion  that  this  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  may  be  talked  out 
to-morrow.     Why,  Sir,  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  have  shown  they  are  not 
at  all  shy  in  using  the  instrument  they 
possess  for  closing  debate.     [Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  dissented.]     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman shakes  his  head,  as  if  he  would 
reproach    me    for    making    an    unjust 
charge.     Why,  then,  did  you  ask  for 
urgency  for  Procedure  ?    It  was  to  arm 
yourselves  with  a  particular  instrument, 
and,  as  I  say,  you  have  on  two  occasions 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the 
Criminal    Law    Amendment    (Ireland) 
Bill  shown  that  you  are  not  shy  in  using 
it.     I  cannot  understand,  when  you  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  put  aside  so  much  of  the  other 
Business  of  the  House  in  order  to  arm 
yourselves  with  this  weapon,  you  now 
take  up  a  position  which  implies  that 
five  or  six  hours'  debate  on  this  topic 
will  not  be  sufiiciont  to  sift  it  to  the 
bottom.     We  have  not  the  least  desire 
— hon.    Members    below  the  Gangway 
have  not  the  least  desire — to  postpone 
the  discussion,  or  to  prolong  it.     On  the 
contrary,  it  was  you,  to-night,  who  were 
for  prolonging  it.  Why,  what  else  has  this 
Division  been  about?    Sir,  there  is  no 
kind  of  reason  for  supposing  that  if  the 
question  comes  on  to-morrow,  it  will  not 
be  finished  to-morrow.    I  shall  certainly 

Mr.  W.  S.  Smith 


^  support   the  Amendment  of  my   hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Sexton). 

Me.  DILLON  :  I  think  I  am  entided 
to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  an  issue  as  soon  as  possible.     My 
position  is  perfectly  clear  in  the  matter. 
I  wish  this  House  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  question  whether  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  has  been    committed  or  not 
before  I  make  any  statement  at  all.     I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  editor  of  T/ie 
Times  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Bar  or  not  ? 
I  am  anxious  the  House  should  order 
the  editor  of  The  Times  to  appear  at  the 
Bar.     Sir,  I  think  I  am  entitled,  from 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  I  have 
been  placed,  to  make  an  almost  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  the  Government  not  to 
postpone  or  delay  the  decision  on  this 
matter.    It  is  monstrous  to  hold  that 
there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  decision  on  the  question.      The  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  charges  made  by 
The  Titnes  is  not  anything  to  the  point  at 
issue.     The  question  is  a  simple  one, 
which  has  been  over   and  over  again 
I  decided  immediately  it  was  raised  in  this 
I  House ;  and  to  argue  that  when,   to- 
morrow, every  Member  of  this  House 
will  have  delivered  to  him    with    the 
Votes   the  charges   complained  of,   he 
cannot,   before  he  comes  down   to  the 
House ;  make  up  his  mind  whether  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  has  been  committed 
or  not,    is    to    my    mind  the  grossest 
absurdity.     Therefore,  I  think  an  act  of 
the  greatest  injustice  and  unfairness  to 
me  personally,  and  to  those  around  me, 
would  be  committed  if  a  decision  on  the 
question  were  postponed.    To  my  mind, 
the  discussion   to-morrow  ought  to  be 
concluded  within  an  hour.     I  intend  to 
contribute  no  speech  to  the  debate,  and 
I  do  not  think  my  Colleagues  will  speak 
at  any  length.     The  issue  is  simple,  and 
we  shall  invite  the  House  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  soon  as  possible.    I  desire  to 
remind  the  House  that  the  debate  to- 
night was  not  on  the  question  whether  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  had  been  committed, 
but  on  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.     Had  it  been  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Breach  of  Privilege,  so  far  as  my 
Friends  or  myself  go,  you  might  have 
settled  it  in  an  hour.     This  is  all  I  have 
to  say  on  the  question.      With  all  the 
earnestness  I  can  command,  I  appeal  to 
the  Government,  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness, as  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  humblest 
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Member  of  this  House,  that  they  will 
allow  no  delay  to  intervene,  beyond 
-what  ia  necessary  consequent  upon  the 
Division  we  have  just  taken,  between 
now  and  the  settlement  of  the  one  ques- 
tion whether  a  Breach  of  Privilege  has 
been  committed  or  not.  When  that 
question  is  settled,  I  shall  allow  them  to 
&x  whatever  day  they  like  upon  which 
the  editor  of  The  Times  shall  appear  at 
the  Bar.  They  may  suit  their  own 
convenience  in  the  matter ;  and  it  may 
be  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days  hence 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  him  when- 
ever he  comes.  The  question  is  whether 
he  is  ready  to  meet  us,  or  whether  he 
is  not  ?  I  say  that  any  further  attempt 
to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion wUl  be  treated  by  us — and  I  think 
there  is  manliness  enough  still  left  in 
England  to  treat  it — as  a  cowardly  and 
base  -attempt  to  avoid  the  issue  on  the 
part  of  the  men  who  have  played  a 
cowardly  part  in  pursuing  with  horrible 
slanders  men  who,  you  must  remember, 
are  not  in  their  own  country,  men  who 
are  not  amongst  friends,  and  who  are 
taken  at  a  sore  and  terrible  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  a  great  organ  like  The 
Times.  I  only  ask  you,  Sir,  to  inform 
us  in  what  way  the  question  that  the 
whole  of  the  article,  and  not  simply  the 
parts  read  at  the  Table,  should  be 
circulated  in  the  Yotes  to-morrow,  can 
be  best  raised  ? 

Mk.  SPEAKEE  :  The  best  course  will 
be  for  an  hon.  Gentleman  to  move, 
when  the  debate  is  resumed,  that  the 
whole  of  the  article  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  beg  to  point  o^i^ 
to  you,  Sir,  that  that  will  deprivc^^on. 
Members  of  the  opportunity  oi. 'reading 
the  whole  of  the  artidftr  to-morrow  in 
their  Papers,  to  whrxon  I  attach  great 
importance. 

Mr.  SPEASCEB:  I  can  only  deal 
with  the  pariro  of  the  artide  read.  I 
cannot  directr  to  be  put  upon  the  Votes 
anythingmosre  than  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  far  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  hpnded  to  the  Clerk  to  be  read. 

Mr.  W-  H-  SMITH :  I  rise  at  once 
to  respond  to  the  strong  appeal  which 
has  b^n  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Dillon).  I  understand  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
ca8tl<)-upon-Tyne  (Mr.  John  Morley),  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  to  distinctly  give  their  assurance 


that  the  debate  on  the  Main  Question,  if 
taken  to-morrow,  will  be  settled  without 
delay.  My  desire  is  to  give  the  House 
only  sufficient  time  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  on  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  have 
no  wish  whatever  to  stand  between  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  wish  to  obtain 
the  judgment  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  which  has  been  raised ;  and 
therefore,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
which  I  take  it  has  been  conveyed,  I 
will  consent  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  until  to-morrow  instead  of  till 
Thursday.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  as  to  the  closure. 
I  am  sure  he  would  hardly  suggest  that 
I  should  enforce  the  closure  on  a  ques- 
tion of  Privilege,  when  the  character  and 
reputation  of  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  are  concerned. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Perhaps  the  best 
course  would  be  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
appeal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillou),  that  I  will  take  it 
upon  my  own  authority  to  have  the 
whole  article  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  printed  and 
circulated  with  the  Votes. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  as  well  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  proceedings 
to-morrow.  We  do  not  understand  that 
we  are  to  come  down  to-morrow  at  12 
o'clock,  in  order  that  the  OtoyepuBf^ 
should  oppose  the  Motion,  '^^^e  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  LftfWis) ;  we  do  not 
understand  thii^»  "cue  Government  mean 
to  co^*2£k»  down  to  the  House  and  ask  us 
to  go  to  a  Division  at  once.  What  we 
understand  is,  that  the  Government  mean 
to  make  some  proposition  to-morrow. 
We  certainly  cannot  agree  to  any  course 
like  this,  that  the  Government  should 
come  down  to-morrow  and  say — *'We 
have  scrutinized  the  article  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Barouet  the  Member  for 
North  Antrim  ;  we  cannot  see  anything 
in  it  in  the  natare  of  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege ;  we  oppose  the  Motion  ;  and  we  will 
compel  you,  in  virtue  of  the  pledges  you 
gave  last  night,  to  take  an  instant 
Division."  I  will  consent  to  no  such 
course  as  that.  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Government  means ; 
because,  after  all,  the  pledges  of  the 
Members  of  the  Government  and  of  their 
supporters  have  to  be  strictly  scrutinized 
when  we  know  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
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Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Oharles 
Lewis)  said,  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
he  was  going  to  oppose  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  and  then  abstained  from 
voting  altogether.  I  invite  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  us  know  now  what  they  mean. 
Let  us  not  patch  up  an  arrangement  to- 
night which  will  result  in  further  misun- 
derstanding to-morrow.  Ishallbenopartj 
whatsoever  to  coming  down  here  at  12 
o'clock  to-morrow  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  say  that 
he  cannot  agree  to  the  Motion,  and  then 
to  our  being  compelled  to  take  a  Division 
there  and  then.  I  beg  to  remind  the 
Government  that  to-night  supporters  of 
the  Government  are  to  pass  a  Eesolution 
demanding  from  us  an  inquiry  into  this 
subject.  I  see  that  the  following  Motion 
is  to  be  moved  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson),  and 
seconded  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Loughborough  Division 
of  Leicestershire  (Mr.  De  Lisle) — 

*'  That  in  the  opinioa  of  this  meetimg  the 
grave  charges  of  complicity  with  crime,  and  of 
association  with  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
dynamite  and  assassination  which  have  been 
publicly  brought  against  leading  Members  of  the 
PamelUte  Party,  and  supported  by  unrefuted 
evidence,  require  from  that  Party  and  from  their 
Radical  allies  definite  and  public  disproof." 

That  Motion  is  to  be  made  to-night,  at  a 

great  meeting  to  be  held  in  support  of 

the  Government  in  St.  James's  Hall, 

"^Hl^  a  Member  of  the  Government — Mr. 

AshmeifuQartlett — in  the  Ohair.  Under 

these  oircumsojices,  to  ask  us  to  come 

down  to-morrow — ^S**>iat  be  the  under- 
standing—andsimplyheariuv^-..;«,-Qn  of 

tJ^Qov^Lmment.  iB,to  say  t^e  leaev 


morrow.  If  the  (Government  agree  to 
the  Motion,  I  shall  not  open  my  mouth 
to-morrow,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  of  my  hon.  Friends  will ;  we  will  sit 
as  silent  as  statues.  I  certainly  do  think 
we  are  entitled  to  have  a  dear  explana- 
tion from  the  Government  as  to  their 
intentions. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  can  only  speak 
again  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
I  thought  I  was  distinct,  dear,  and 
candid  in  what  I  said  just  now.  I  said 
that  I  and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends 
around  me  had  our  doubts  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  statements  constitute  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
I  made  no  disguise  of  what  we  thought ; 
but  no  doubt  it  will  be  my  duty,  when  I 
come  down  to  the  House  to-morrow,  to 
state  the  distinct  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  that  question ;  and  when  I 
invite  hon.  Gentlemen  to  come  to  an 
early  decision  on  the  question,  I  certainly 
do  not  request  them  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  without  question  or 
controversy.  I  am  acting  in  good  faith 
with  them,  and  I  believe  they  are  acting 
in  good  faith  with  me ;  I  will,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  do  so,  afford  them  every 
facility  to  obtain  it.  All  we  ask  is  that 
the  House  will  not  continue  the  discus- 
sion after  Wednesday. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUBT :  I  quite 
understand  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says.  He  does  not  ask  for  an  under- 
taking that  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  debated,  but  that 
every  effort  shall  be  fairly  made  to  dose 
the  debate  before  6  o'dock,  when  a 
Division  shall  be  taken.      Of  course, 

ne  cannot  but  foresee  that  if  the  Go- 


reasonable.  We  ask  that  this  ^^^^^JJ I  ^r.  -  ment  were  to  oppose  the  Motion 
should  be  gone  into  fully  to-morrow.  It  ^jei^j^^ia  be  a  long  debate.  What 
iB  not  extraordinary  to  ««^^ /^,^^^;^^  the  Member  for 

matter  should  be  V^oveAy^^iyfJ^^^^  ^^^^  to  conveyne(Mr.  John  Morley) 
into,  and  at  once.     Seemg  that  8&  or  oo  ^^^^^  ^^^    ^^  ^.^  ^.^^ 

tVot  the  time  of  tteHouae  be  taken 


QoTemment  is  to  suppcwsition  of  the 
It  is  quite  plaiti,  because  the  Motion. 

UP  wi«-  -  e •»  V  J      fu^.«     all  be  in  accord.    Of  oouivn  we  should 

tfie  honour  of  bo  large  a  body  of  Mem-  ^^  Gangway  ahon.  Mem- 

bers of  the  House,  H^^olV!!,?™^  noS  veS  aifficult  and  unfair  po^aoed  in  a 
question  of  the  V^^«  ,''\^'' ^'^^^^^  S  accuser  has  left  the  H^.  Even 
Sefore   the  House,   and  the  q«<»twn,    w  ^^  ^^  not  to,.    [An 

Lter  on,  ofthelegUlatiTe  i^eP^'^^^f';'  J?°dedMation  that  he  neyeri  Aer 
ofourc;,untry?  )  ««*  J^e  Goveri^ent,  J^^^^^tion  he  ha.  now  ^  away 
under  aU  these  circumstances,  to  let  us   i~  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Sjlg^ 'li'not  -^7d?bX  t  |th^  grave  a«n«ation.  agauu.t  .HiJ 
jfr.  T.  M.  B^On 
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dealt  with ;  and  surely  this  is  a  reason 
in  itself  why  this  question  should  come 
to  instant  decision.  I  think  that  the 
House  will  agree  that  this  discussion 
should  be  taken  on  Wednesday,  and  not 
on  Thursday. 

Mb.  ILUNG  WOETH  (Bradford,  W.): 
I  think  the  House  will  be  well  advised 
if  it  refuses  to  have  its  hands  tied  as  to 
the  course  of  the  debate  to-morrow.  If 
it  be  a  question  of  Privilege  that  is  to  be 
raised,  surely  the  House  of  Oommons 
ought  to  take  its  own  time  within  which 
it  will  debate  the  question,  and  settle  it 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
seemed  to  be  horrified  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Newcastle-upon-l^ne  (Mr.  John 
Morley)  that  the  closure  might  be  used 
to-morrow ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  oven  anticipating  the  closure, 
because  he  wants  to  make  terms  before 
to-morrow  comes,  and  before  the  House 
of  (}ommoDS  knows  what  the  position  of 
the  Gbvemment  upon  this  question  is, 
that  the  House  will  not,  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  carry  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  over  to-morrow.  If  the 
Government  like  to  take  up  a  position 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House 
at  large,  it  is  evident  the  debate  cannot 
occupy  any  great  length  of  time ;  but  if 
they  shrink  from  affording  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  Ireland  ample  opportunity  of 
discussion,  I,  for  my  part,  should  feel 
justified,  upon  the  statement  of  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith), 
that  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
which  can  possibly  be  raised,  in  assist- 
ing hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
in  carrying  the  debate  over  till  Thurs- 
day. I  quite  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  that  it  would  be 
altogether  premature  to  determine  now 
at  what  time  the  debate  should  close 
to-morrow. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,    ''That    the    word    'To- 
morrow '  be  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

'  Ordered^  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned 
till  TQ-morrow. 


ORDERS  OF  TKE  DAY. 

OBIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour f  Mr,  Secretary  Matthewa,  Mr. 

Attorney  Oetteral,  Mr.   Attorney  General  for 

Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    ^Progrese  2nd  Mag.'] 
[thibd  night.] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PfiELIMINABT  InQUIBT. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney G-eneral). 

Mb.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.):  Mr. 
Courtney,  I  desire  to  move  to  the 
1st  clause  of  this  Bill  an  Amendment, 
which  1  hope  will  not  be  characterized 
by  any  Member  of  the  Government  as 
obstructive,  or  as  an  unsubstantial  one. 
The  Amendment  will  make  a  very  grave 
alteration  in  the  Bill — one  which  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  made.  I  will  admit 
there  may  possibly  be,  on  the  part  of 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  some 
iota  of  a  desire  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  or  what  they  consider  to  be  law 
and  order ;  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  that  should  be 
done.  Unfortunately,  we  differ  from 
some  people  as  to  the  method  of  main- 
taining law  and  order.  Some  people 
think  that  will  most  probably  be  done 
by  allowing  noble  Loras  to  travel  about 
disturbing  the  districts  through  which 
they  go ;  and  other  gentlemen  think  it 
may  best  be  done  by  circulating,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  enormous  num- 
bers of  the  gross  and  abominable  libels 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
House  to-night.  There  is  another  way 
in  the  opinion  of  some  people,  and  that 
is  the  exercise  of  powers  such  as  those 
created  by  this  clause.  Now,  I  think  it 
is  but  reasonable  that  there  should  be 
some  precaution  provided  that  the  tri- 
bunal with  such  extraordinary  powers 
as  are  given  by  this  clause,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up  over  the  Irish  people, 
should  be  constituted  of  persons  who 
will  have  some  sort  of  claim  to  a  cha- 
racter for  independence  and  .impartiality. 
What  is  it  that  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  do  by  this  clause  ?  They  pro- 
pose to  give  to  a  certain  tribunal  very 
large  powers.    They  propose  that  this 
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tribunal  should  have  power  to  examine 
any  person  it  likes;  to  examine  that 
person  secretly ;  to  compel  that  person  to 
criminate  himself  or  herself ;  and  they 
propose  that  this  tribunal  shall  have 
unlimited  power  to  commit  to  gaol,  for 
any  reason  the  tribunal  thinks  fit,  any 
person  whom  it  may  choose  to  call  be- 
fore it,  whether  that  person  is  a  material 
witness  or  not.  Therefore  it  is  that  we 
ought  to  scrutinize  very  carefully  the 
constitution  of  this  tribunal.  We  find 
it  is  to  be  constituted  of  one  Hesident 
Magistrate.  Now,  I  believe  there  is 
before  the  House,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  circulated,  a  statement  showing 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland.  That  statement 
proves  very  effectually  that  the  Besident 
Magistrates  are  gentlemen  who  are  tho- 
roughly unfit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
large  judicial  powers,  or,  indeed,  with 
any  powers  at  all.  Out  of  76  magistrates 
58  are  half-pay  officers,  and  only  9  lay 
any  claim  to  legal  training.  Now,  the  6  & 
7  IFilLIY.c.  13, 8. 13,  shows  that  the  Re- 
sident Magistrates  of  Ireland  are  per- 
fectly dependent  upon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ;  he  appoints  them,  and  has  the 
power  to  remove  them  at  his  will  and 
pleasure.  The  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  2, 
provides  that  before  one  of  these  gentle- 
men can  secure  a  superannuation  allow- 
ance he  must  obtain  a  certificate  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
that  he  has  served  him  ^*  with  diligence 
and  fidelity.'*  My  proposition  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  individuals  a  permanent 
Law  Officer  of  the  county — the  Crown 
Solicitor  or  Sessional  Crown  Prosecutor 
acting  before  the  County  Court  Judge — 
to  assimilate  the  provision  of  this  section 
to  the  Scotch  law,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much.  I  propose  to  leave  out 
the  words  from  '^ direct,"  in  page  1,  line 
8,  to  "  and,"  in  line  9,  and  to  insert — 

"  The  Crown  solicitor  or  fiessional  Crown 
prosecutor  of  the  county  in  which  such  crime  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  to  summon 
and  examine  witnesses  before  the  county  court 
judge  of  such  county  touching  the  commission 
of  such  crime." 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  under  the 
clause,  as  it  is  framed  at  present,  an 
inquiry  will  be  held  before  a  single 
Besident  Magistrate,  at  the  orders  of  the 
Castle ;  that  this  gentleman  is  not  only 
to  be  prosecutor  and  examining  counsel, 
but  also  Judge ;  that  he  is  to  ask  ques- 
tions, and  to  decide  whether  the  questions 
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are  proper  or  not ;  and  that  he  is  to  have 
full  power  to  send  to  gaol.  In  Scotland 
a  permanent  Judge  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Court,  and  protects  the  witnesses. 
We  hear  a  great^  deal  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  French  law  in  the  matter  of  prelimi- 
nary examination ;  but,  according  to  the 
French  law,  a  Judge  is  appointed  every 
three  years  to  hold  preliminary  inquiries. 
This  Judge  retains  his  character  and 
status  as  a  permanent  Judge  of  the 
Ci?il  Tribunal,  and  when  his  term  of 
office  is  at  an  end  he  goes  back  to  the 
Civil  Tribunal.  He  is  an  independent 
Judge,  and  not  appointed  to  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  somebody  else.  He 
protects  the  witness  from  being  called 
upon  to  criminate  himself.  And  what 
power  has  this  permanent  Judge?  It 
may  surprise  hon.  Gentlemen  to  know 
that  the  only  power  he  has  is  to  commit 
a  witness  to  gaol  for  10  days,  or  to  fine 
him  100  francs.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
the  slightest  desire  that  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  fairly,  or  shall,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  have  any  right  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  I  imagine  they  ought  to  accede 
to  my  Amendment.  I  appeal  even  to 
the  most  rabid  Tory  to  recollect  that  no 
good  can  possibly  be  served  by  setting 
up  such  an  infamous  tribunal  as  that 
proposed.  The  people  will  decline  to 
appear  before  such  a  tribunal ;  they  will 
dare  it,  and  they  will  be  right.  If  the 
object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  is  to  detect  crime  and 
outrage,  that  object  will  be  best  attained 
by  establishing  a  tribunal  which  will 
have  some  semblance  at  least  of  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality.  I  beg  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  8,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
•*  direct  *'  to  the  word  **  and,"  in  line  9,  in  order 
to  insert  the  words  "  the  Crown  solicitor  or 
sessional  Crown  prosecutor  of  the  county  in 
which  such  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  beforo 
the  county  court  judge  of  such  county  touching 
the  commission  of  such  crime." — {Mr.  Chance.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  a '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  proposition  that  there 
shall  be  an  inquiry  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Committee  in  more  than  one 
Division,  and  the  question  we  have  now 
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to  decide  is  what  tribunal  is  to  carry  on 
the  examination.  Let  me  say,  in  the 
firat  instance,  that  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  that 
I  have  not  read,  and  do  not  care  to  read, 
anything  about  the  French  law.  I 
prefer  to  take  the  analogy  of  the  English 
law,  and  preliminary  inquiry  is  a  thing 
very  well  known  to  English  law.  It  has 
existed  in  England  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  there  are  in  this  country 
c'ertain  officers  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  holding  preliminary  in- 
quiries. Who  are  these  officers  ?  They 
are  the  magistrates.  [Mr.  Ohakcb  : 
With  the  prisoner  charged.]  The  person 
who  is  employed  to  take  depositions  as 
an  initial  step  to  a  criminal  prosecution 
is  the  magistrate.  It  seems  to  me  a 
most  reasonable  thing  that  this  duty 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  magistrates. 
In  the  observations  he  has  made,  the 
hon.  G-entleman  (Bir.  Chance)  has  re- 
ferred to  the  judicial  duties  of  magis- 
trates. The  taking  of  depositions  is  not 
regarded  as  a  judicial  duty  at  all.  It 
has  been  laid  down  again  and  again  by 
the  Supreme  Courts  that  that  is  a  magis- 
terial duty  as  distinguished  from  a 
judicial  duty.  The  taking  of  deposi- 
tions is  one  of  the  ordinary  functions  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  It  is  constantly 
performed  by  every  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Doth  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  The 
duty  is  far  more  important  than  the  duty 
a  magistrate  is  called  upon  to  perform 
under  this  BiU,  because  the  depositions 
now  taken  may  be  used  in  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and,  further,  they 
may  be  used  against  the  very  person 
who  is  giving  evidence.  The  House 
having  confirmed  the  proposition  that 
we  are  to  have  in  certain  parts  of  Ire- 
land the  taking  of  evidence  before  a 
person  is  charged,  why  not  leave  the 
inquiry  to  the  same  class  of  functionaries 
who  have  at  present  the  right  to  take 
depositions  ?  This  section  is  not  being 
enacted  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been 
enacted  on  various  occasions.  In  1870 
it  was  enacted,  and  then  this  power  was 
given  to  any  ordinary  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  In  1882  it  was  enacted,  and  then 
power  was  given,  in  the  very  terms  we 
have  incorporated  in  the  present  clause,  to 
the  Besident  Magistrates.  It  was  enacted 
again  as  part  of  the  permanent  law  of 
England  in  reference  to  a  particular 
class  of  crimes,  and  power  was  given  to 
any  ordinary  Justice  of  the  Peace.    The 


hon.  Member  has  said  that  Resident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland  are  not  persons 
who  can  be  expected  to  administer  this 
clause  in  a  proper  and  fair  way.  Every 
day  Eesident  Magistrates  are  perform* 
ing  far  more  important  duties  than  that 
proposed  to  be  cast  upon  them.  They 
are  taking  depositions  which  can  be 
used  as  evidence  not  merely  against  the 
prisoner,  but  also  against  the  person  who 
makes  them.  We  are  not  extending  in 
any  way  the  functions  of  Eesident 
Magistrates;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  present  Hesident 
Magistrates  have  not  been  selected  by  a 
Tory  Oovernment  at  all,  but  that  a  large 
number  of  them  were  appointed  by  the 
Grovemment  of  Earl  Spencer.  Well, 
now,  everyone  knows  that  some  of  the 
best  magistrates  to  be  found  have  really 
had  no  previous  training  in  the  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  go  througli 
the  Magistracy  of  England  you  find 
that  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
men  who  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  magisterial  duty  by  study. 
That  being  so,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
makes  the  totally  novel  proposition— a 
proposition  for  which  no  analogy  can  be 
found  in  the  Common  Law  of  any  coun- 
try— that  the  witnesses  should  be  taken 
before  County  Court  Judges.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  venture  to  say  that 
out  of  all  the  County  Court  Judges  in 
Ireland  probably  there  are  not  five  who 
have  ever  taken  a  deposition.  It  forms 
no  part  of  their  duty  now  ;  it  never  did ; 
and  to  ask  them  to  enter  upon  a  duty 
they  have  never  performed  while  Eesi- 
dent Magistrates  would  seem  to  be  most 
unreasonable.  Besides,  County  Court 
Judges  sit  at  specified  periods ;  they 
have  four  Sessions  a-year,  each  of  whicli 
lasts  for  a  little  more  than  a  month.  Is 
it  suggested  that  they  should  increase 
the  number  of  their  Sessions?  Now, 
the  hon.  Member  began  by  saying  that 
he  hoped  no  Member  of  the  Government 
would  suggest  that  this  was  an  obstruc- 
tive Amendment.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  such  a  suggestion;  but  I  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  calling  hon.  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  this — ^that  although  wo 
have  had  legislation  on  this  subject 
again  and  again — we  had  it  in  1870,  in 
1882,  and  again  in  1883—1  am  not 
aware  that  on  any  one  of  those  occasions 
was  a  proposition  of  this  kind  ever 
made  or  suggested.  Therefore,  this  is 
a  very  novel  proposition,  and  it  certainly 
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does  not  commend  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment. In  conclusion,  I  will  merely  say 
that  as  the  clause  stands  there  are  three 
protections  in  regard  to  the  initiation  of 
this  preliminary  inquiry.  First  of  all, 
there  is  to  be  sworn  information ;  then 
the  Attorney  General  may  or  may  not 
act  upon  this  information ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  Besident  Magistrate  may  or  may  not 
hold  the  inquiry. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Unless  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land spoke  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
time,  ne  might,  seeing  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  Members  of  his  own  Party 
in  the  House,  and  that  he  was  practi- 
cally speaking  to  us,  have  used  argu- 
ments relative  to  what  we  have  ad- 
dressed to  him.  The  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  knows  very  well  that  he  did 
not  touch  upon  a  single  ppint  in  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chance). 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
began  by  saying  that  Besident  Magis- 
trates and  magistrates  generally  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  take  deposi- 
tions. So  they  have ;  but  under  what 
considerations?  When  a  person  is 
charged,  and  when  witnesses  come  up 
voluntarily  and  in  open  Court  to  make 
the  depositions.  We  complain  that  some 
Cavalry  man,  or  some  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  or  the  Militia  or 
Horse  Marines,  shouldhave  power  to  take 
up  anybody  he  pleases,  and  subject  him 
to  an  inquisition  in  his  own  private  room, 
as  was  done  in  one  case  in  Dublin.  To 
tell  us  that  Besident  Magistrates  have 
always  been  acting  in  the  way  proposed 
by  this  Bill  is  to  tell  us  a  thing  that  is 
not.  It  is  absurd  for  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  use  an  argument 
of  that  kind.  Again,  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  Scotch  law,  and  did  not 
want  to  know  anything  about  French 
law.  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  better 
— anyhow,  he  would  be  none  the  worse — 
if  he  did  know  something  about  French 
and  Scotch  law.  It  would  be  no  burden 
to  him.  He  is  not  so  overburdened 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  British  law 
that  he  cannot  stand  a  little  further  en- 
lightenment. He  says  he  does  not  know 
anything  at  all  of  French  law.  What 
was  the  point  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Chance)  ?  The  point  was,  that  in 
a  country  where  serious  crimes  have 
proceeded  at  a  most  extraordinary  and 
an  abominable  rate,  the  most  you  can 
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do  to  a  person  who  refuses  to  answer 
your  questions  is  to  imprison  him  for 
10  days,  or  to  £ne  him  100  francs.  It 
is  proposed  in  this  Bill  to  give  the  power 
to  keep  such  a  man  in  gaol  for  ever.  In 
France  the  Judge  who  presides  at  the 
preliminary  inquiries  is  appointed  for 
three  years,  while  in  Ireland  the  Besi- 
dent Magistrates,  who  are  recruited 
mainly  from  the  Cavalry,  the  Artillery, 
the  Militia,  or  the  Marines,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
may  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Then,  again,  my  hon.  Friend  pointed 
out  what  happens  in  Scotland ;  but  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  disposes 
of  the  subject  by  saying  he  knows  no- 
thing about  Scotch  law.  Then  he  tells 
us  that  these  provisions  were  proposed 
before,  and  no  objection  was  taken. 
They  were  proposed  at  a  time  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were 
disfranchised,  when  we  had  not  had  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr. 
George  Bolton,  when  witnesses  were 
not  dragged  up  and  sentenced  to  long 
terms  of  imprisonment.  I  see  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
J.  O'Connor)  in  his  place.  He  was  sent 
to  gaol  for  a  fortnight  under  a  clause 
like  this.  Why?  Because  he  would 
not  answer  irrelevant  questions.  This 
is  a  very  nice  power  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  half-pay  Cavalrymen  and 
Militiamen.  Another  argument  used 
by  the  Attorney  General  was  that  County 
Court  Judges  in  Ireland  only  sit  six 
months  in  the  year.  If  I  were  to  bring 
forward  a  Motion  to  reduce  the  salaries 
of  these  gentlemen,  on  the  ground  that 
they  only  sit  six  months  a-year,  I  should 
be  told  they  sit  all  the  year  round.  The 
Motion  does  not  mean  that  the  County 
Court  Judge  is  to  sit  at  Sessions.  The 
Judge  can  by  order  take  these  deposi- 
tions within  his  county  at  any  time, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Session;  and  all 
that  we  desire  is  that  gentlemen  learned 
in  the  law  should  at  least  be  provided 
to  take  part  in  this  inquiry.  My  hon. 
Friend  said  that  some  of  them  are  bar- 
risters. Well,  no  doubt  that  is  so  ;  but 
what  sort  of  barristers  ?  Take  the  case 
of  the  one  most  recently  appointed.  I  will 
ask  the  Committee  to  judge  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  legal  knowledge  of  this 
gentleman  by  the  amount  of  salary  he  is 
receiving.  The  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  appointed  him  for  making  Prim- 
rose League  speeches  during  the  General 
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Election.  This  gODtleman  went  over  to 
Ireland  as  a  Liberal  Unionist.  He  had 
formerly  been  a  Sub-Oommissioner  ap- 
pointed under  the  Administration  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone), 
and,  like  many  of  the  crawling  bar- 
risters of  the  Irish  Bar,  when  he  has 
got  all  he  can  get  from  a  person,  the 
moment  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
out  of  power,  like  a  miserable  our,  went 
and  bit  the  hand  that  had  fed  him.  So 
this  gentleman,  having  no  legal  busi- 
ness, went  over  during  the  General  Elec- 
tion and  made  speeches  for  the  evening, 
and  80  successful  was  he  in  his  under- 
taking that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
present  Administration  as  a  Besident 
Magistrate;  and  what  does  the  Com- 
mittee think  is  the  magnificent  salary 
that  this  gentleman  with  a  sufficiency  of 
legal  knowledge  receives — why  £450 
per  annum.  These  are  the  kind  of  men, 
these  wastrels  of  the  Legal  Profession 
whom  you  get  as  magistrates  when  you 
depart  from  your,  usual  practice  of  ap- 
pointing Militiamen  and  ex- Army  cap- 
tains. For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather 
be  tried  by  a  military  man,  even  a 
Militiaman,  than  by  one  of  the  wastrels 
of  the  Irish  Bar  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  doing  Liberal  Unionist 
work  at  the  General  Election.  The 
County  Court  Judges  receive  something 
like  £1,200  a-year,  and  have  a  fair 
amount  of  legal  training ;  and  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
make  these  gentlemen  the  authority 
under  this  clause.  But  that  reasonable 
demand  is  met  by  a  disdainful  negative 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 
Of  course,  the  Government  did  not  deal 
at  all  with  one  argument  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  an  argument  I  myself  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  form  of  a 
Question  in  this  House.  I  refer  to  the 
point  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  these 
Besident  Magistrates.  This  Betum  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  read  to  the  House 
is  most  amusing,  for  it  gives  you  almost 
the  pedigrees  of  these  genllemen  like 
those  of  racehorses,  and  here  you  have 
every  one  of  them  marked  ''  tenure  of 
office — pleasure."  So,  therefore,  this 
law  is  to  be  made  permanent  in  our 
country;  and  whereas  the  great  principle 
ever  since  the  English  Bevolution  has 
been  that  men  of  this  kind  are  not  to 
be  appointed  by  pleasure,  you  get  a  dass 
of  men  to  whom  you  pay  £420  a-year 
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in  Ireland,  and  hold  them  in  their  office 
subject  to  your  pleasure.    No  doubt, 
you  will  be  able  to  get  men  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  men  without 
much  professional  character,  for  £420 
a-year,  men  who,  for  them,   are  in  a 
state  of  starvation ;  but  you  cannot  get 
decent  men  to  do  work  of  this  kind.     It 
is  dirty  work,  or  may  be  made  dirty 
work  by  gentlemen  who  may  stoop  to 
all    sorts    of   discreditable    devices    to 
please.  We  say  that  if  these  inquiries  are 
to  be  conducted  at  all,  they  should  not  be 
conducted  by  gentlemen  who  will  stoop  to 
discreditable  devices.     Seeing  that  the 
entire  principle  of  the  English  Judiciary 
is  that  it  should  be  permanent,  it  is  too 
bad  that  you  should  hold  over   these 
Stipendary  Magistrates  the  alternative 
of  being  sent  about  their  business  if 
they  refuse  to  do  your  dirty  work.    It  is 
too  bad  that  these  distinguished  gentle* 
men  should  have  before  them  the  pros- 
pect of  dismissal — the  fear  of  being  sent 
back  to  the  Four  Courts  when  their 
practice,  if  they  ever  had  any,  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  you  send  back  those  half- 
pay  cavalry  gentlemen  who  no  longer 
find  employment  in  the  Army  to  seek 
other  occupation.     We  protest  against 
these  gentlemen  having  held  over  them 
the  alternative  of  dismissal  or  canying 
into  effect  what  we  maintain  are  the 
tremendous  penalties  of  this  measure. 
The  fear  of  this  discussion  is  that  we 
Irish  Members  are   told  that  we  are 
wanted  here,  that  our  presence  here  is 
needful  to  secure  the  happiness  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  we  are  told  that  fdl 
we  have  to  do  is  to  stay  here  and  argue 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  we  shall 
be  listened  to.    We  are  told  that  our 
arguments  will  always  be  listened  to 
with    intense    pleasure     and    intense 
interest,  and  that  if  we  only  put  them 
reasonably  and  state  them  witn  moder- 
ation— and    moderation    is    a    quality 
which,  for  my  part,  I  always  condemn 
and  never  indulge  in — our  arguments 
will  not  only  be  listened  to,  but  will  be 
carried    into   practical    effect.      These 
hypocritical    pretences     ought    to    be 
dropped.     Why  do  you    not    frankly 
refuse  our  requests,   and  say  to  us — 
**We  won't  argue  with  you;  we  are 
going  to  pass  this  Bill  on  the  sic  volo  nc 
juheo    principle."     I   should    infinitely 
prefer  that  method  on  the  part  of  the 
Government   to  speeches  such  as  that 
we  have  just  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
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and  learned  Oentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  whose  arguments 
are  really  a  negation  and  debauchery 
of  debate. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  Committee  counted,  and 
40  lij^mbers  being  found  present, 

Mb.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) : 
The  answer  given  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  on  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  if  it  prove  nothing 
else,  certainly  proves  the  versatility  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General's  powers  of  argumentation.  It 
was  only  last  night  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  drew  attention 
to  the  Scotch  law  to  support  the  intro- 
duction of  this  clause  into  this  Bill — in 
order  to  induce  the  Committee  to  assent 
to  the  clause  as  it  then  stood — but,  Sir, 
when  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Scotch  law  to-night  upon  the  point 
where  the  Scotch  law  was  absolutely 
against  the  arguments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man took  up  the  extraordinary  groimd 
of  saying  that  he  himself  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Scotch  law.  As  1 
say,  it  was  only  last  night  that  he  was 
arguing  upon  another  Amendment  that 
what  was  proposed  in  the  clause  existed 
in  Scotland.  He  was  not  even  correct 
in  his  facts  last  night,  because  under  the 
Scotch  law  the  person  who  has  the 
power  of  inquiry  is  a  judicial  person — 
it  is  a  person  of  judicial  training,  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
failed  altogether  to  see  that  our  objection 
to  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  is  that 
these  enormous  powers  are  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  totally  un- 
qualified to  exercise  them.  Then  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went 
on  to  give  us  a  learned  dessertation  on 
the  powers  of  the  magistrates  at  the 
present  time,  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
England ;  and,  if  there  was  anything  in 
his  argument,  it  amounted  to  this,  and 
this  only,  that  the  powers  proposed  to 
be  fifiven  to  the  Besident  Magistrates  in 
Ireland  under  these  clauses,  are  powers 
that  they  have  at  the  present  moment. 
That  is  an  extraordinary  argument  for  a 
Gentleman  in  the  position  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  use,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  these  new  and  extra- 
ordmary  powers  upon  these  gentlemen. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  failed  altogether  to 

Mr.  T.  Jf.  E^aly 


g^asp  the  object  and  meaning  of  this 
Amendment,  and  I  hope  that  presently 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  who  is 
in  his  place,  will  get  up  and  make  some 
show   of    argument,   at    any  rate,    in 
opposition  to  our  proposal.     Here  are 
powers  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature 
being  conferred  upon  Besident  Magis- 
trates in  Ireland,  and  the  Amendment 
that  we  propose  is  an  Amendment  that 
I  should  have  thought  the  Government 
would  have  been  most  ready  to  assent 
to.    It  is  not  an  Amendment  which  will 
limit  their  powers  in  any  sense,  but  it  is 
an  Amendment  for  securing  that  those 
powers  shall  be  exercised,  as  the  Govern- 
ment are  never  tired  of  telling  us  they 
will  be  exercised,  in  a  judicial  and  fair 
spirit.     We  do  not  believe  either  in  the 
judicial  power  or  the  fair  spirit  of  the 
Besident  Magistrates  of  Ireland.      Of 
course,  we  object  to  these  powers  alto- 
gether, and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to 
the  whole  Bill ;  but  what  we  want  to  see 
in  this  clause  is,  that  when  granting 
these  powers,  we  should  take  precautions 
to  see  that  they  shall  be  exercised  with 
some  fairness  and  some  show  of  justice. 
The    Crown    Solicitor    and    Sessional 
Crown    Prosecutor    in     Ireland,     the 
functionaries  named  in  this  Amendment, 
are  men  of  legal  training.  They  may  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifiPerent;  but,  at  any  rate 
they  are  men  of  legal  training,  and  are 
able  to  understand  the  bearings  of  a 
legal  case,  and  to  conduct  the  case ;  but 
the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland  are 
as  unable  and  unfit  to  conduct  such  in- 
quiries as  either  you  or  I,  Sir,  would  be 
to  conduct  the  operations  of  a  balloon. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Courtney,  per- 
haps you  might  be  able  to  manage  a 
balloon ;    but  I  am  quite   sure  that  I 
should  not.     Who  are  these    Besident 
Magistrates  ?    We  have  heard  a  list  of 
them  read  out  to-night.    They  are  half- 
pay  colonels,  quarter-pay  captains,  and 
no-pay  lieutenants  of  the  Army.    What 
sort  of  men  are  they  ?    I  will  mention 
one  case  which  has  come  under  my  own 
observations,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  I 
will  not  mention  the  gentleman's  name. 
I  will  tell'  the  Committee  what  I  know 
about  one  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom 
the  Government  are  about  to  entrust 
the  enormous  powers  of  this  clause.      I 
was  asked  to  give  the  gentleman  a  re- 
commendation, and  I  told  him  that  if  I 
did  he  would  not  get  the  appointment. 
He  arrived  in  this  country  after  military 
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service  abroad.    He  was  noted  in  the 
service  as  one  of  the  -best  gentlemen 
riders  they  had,  and  was  also  noted  as 
being  the  best  pigsticker  in  India.     He 
came  back  to  tms  country,  and  with  that 
desire  for  larger  resources  that  all  gen< 
tlemen  from  India  seem  to  have,   he 
applied  at  once  for  a  position  as  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrate  in  Ireland.     As  I  say, 
he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  help 
him,  and  I  have  given  the  reason  why  I 
did  not  intervene  on  his  behalf.    I  did 
not  want  to  injure  him.    I  said  to  him, 
you  have  not  the  faintest  possible  chance 
of  obtaining  this  position,  and  he  re- 
plied, **  Oh,   yes,  I  have.    One  of  our 
chaps  is  already  in."    This,  Sir,  is  lite- 
rally true.    I    have    heard  it  said  by 
officials  in  this  House  that  no  one  is 
appointed  to  the  Besident  Magistracy 
who  has  not  been  tested  beforehand. 
Hon.   Gentlemen  will    remember    that 
statement  having  been  made  by  Govern- 
ments in  this  House  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years.     Well,  at  any  rate,  this  gen- 
tleman on  returning  from  India  applied 
for  the  post  of  Hesident  Magistrate,  and 
in  three  days  he  got  it.     I  will  not  say 
whether  he  is  in  that  position  still  or 
not,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  parti- 
cularize him.    Here  is  a  man,  a  par- 
ticularly good  rider,  who  had  won  several 
races  and  was  in  possession  of  several 
valuable    cups.     Ue  was  a  good  pig- 
sticker, but  he  knew  no  more  about  the 
law  than  a  child.    He  knew  Uttle  about 
his  own  country,  he  had  gone  straight 
from  College  into  the  Army,  he  had  seen 
a  long  period  of  service  in  India,  he 
came  home,  and  three  days  afterwards 
was  appointed  [Resident  Magistrate  in 
Ireland.     Is  it  astonishing,  Sir,  that  we 
have  no  confidence  in  such  men  as  these  ? 
I  am  not  speaking  of  this  gentleman's 
honesty  or  general  character,  but  this 
Committee  is  about  to  put  most  enormous 
powers  into  the  hands  of  these  men, and  it 
is  childish  for  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  say  that  these  powers  are  now 
exercised  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  knows  it  perfectly 
well.  The  powers  that  ordinary  Justices 
of   the    Peace   have  now  are    limited 
powers.     The  powers  in  the  law  as  it 
exists  are  governed  by  traditions  and 
practice,  and  are  not  in  any  way  to  be 
compared  with  the  enormous  powers  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  men. 
What  are  these  powers  ?  It  is  not  neces- 


sary  that  a  crime  should   have  been 
committed  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  an 
ofiPence   should  have  been  committed; 
but  if  somebody  believes  that  something 
is  wrong — a  very  general  statement — 
any  one  of  these   gentlemen,  the  pig- 
sticker, for  instance,  receives  a  mandate 
from  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
and  holds  an  inquiry.     The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said — ''  I  have 
power  under  this  Bill  to  instruct  them 
to  make  this  inquiry ;  but  the  Besident 
Magistrates  are  quite  an  independent 
body  of  gentlemen,  and  they  can  refuse 
to  make  the  inquiry  if  they  like."     I 
should  like  to  see  my  friend  the  pig- 
sticker refusing  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
seeing  that  he  is  holding  his  office  during 
pleasure.     No,  Sir,  I  imagine  that  he 
would  hold  the  inquiry.     What  would 
he  inquire  into  ?    Into  crime  ?    No,  no 
crime  has  been  committed.    As  to  some 
offence?    No,  for  no  ofifence  has  been 
committed.    He  makes  a  roving  inquiry 
into  whatever  he  chooses.  Let  us  look  a 
little  further.     An  independent  magis- 
trate in   this  country  when  there  has 
been  some   unfortunate  being  evicted 
from  his  holding,  or  when  he  has  his 
furniture  taken  away   by   the  SherifiP, 
does  not  go  down  to  the  scene  of  the 
proceedings  at   the  head  of  50  or  100 
policemen.     When  there  is  a  riot  in  the 
street  the  independent  magistrates  of 
this  country  do  not  go  round  and  take 
part  in  it;  but  in  Ireland  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrates  do  these  things.    You  may 
find  them  commanding  a  whole  army  of 
police,  and  mixing  themselves  up  with 
military  enterprises  against  some  miser- 
able starving  tenant,  who  is  to  be  evicted. 
The  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  Ireland  is 
in  charge  of  everything  of  this  kind.  He 
may  go  out  into  the  street,  and  perhaps 
through  his  indecision,  his  folly,  or  his 
want  of  patience  and  consideration  when 
the  people  are  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
makes  it  infinitely  worse  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.    He  may  go  then 
from  the  street  into  his  study,   which 
for  the  nonce  is  called  a  Court  of  Justice, 
and  he  may  summon  before  him  anyone 
he  likes  and  may  cross-examine  them  as 
he  chooses.    There  are  several  of  these 
gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  agents  of 
the  landlords,  and  several  of  them  are 
related  to  landlords.    I  should  like  to 
know  if  it  is  fair  to  ask  these  men  to 
hold   these    inquisitorial    inquiries,   or 
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whether  it  is  fair  to  give  them  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  whether  it  is  fair  to 
give  them  the  power  to  cross-examine 
some  unfortunate  tenant  or  other  or  any 
number  of  tenants,  he  himself  being  in- 
terested in  the  collection  of  rents  in 
that  district  ?  But  under  this  Bill  it  is 
to  such  men  as  these  that  you  give  these 
powers.  I  will  take  an  example,  the 
case  of  a  Hesident  Magistrate  in  Ireland 
whom  the  Government  appointed,  and 
whom  they  were  uncommonly  glad  to 
get  rid  of  again — a  gentleman  who  was 
sent  out  to  Egypt,  and  who  was  turned 
out  of  there,  and  who  was  sent  else- 
where and  has  had  to  be  relieyed  of  his 
duties  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  in 
which  he  has  been  placed — ^I  allude  to 
Mr.  Clififord  Lloyd.  I  will  not  appeal 
to  young  Members  of  the  House  because 
they  will  not  have,  probably,  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  debates  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years  to  fol- 
low me  closely  upon  this  point ;  but  I 
will  ask  old  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  followed  the  course  of  these  de- 
bates, and  have  followed  the  career  of 
this  gentlemen  in  his  judicial  wander- 
ings all  over  the  globe— I  will  ask  them 
whether  anyone  will  say  that  the  powers 
under  this  Bill  are  powers  which  should 
be  given  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd?  Why,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  himself  will  not  get  up  and  say 
that  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  is  a  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  these  powers,  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  took 
part  in  the  debates  which  were  held 
some  time  ago  with  regard  to  this  Gen- 
tleman's conduct. 

The  attorney  GENEEAL  fob 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  :  No,  no. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  :  At  any  rate,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read 
the  debates. 

Mb.  holmes  :  No,  I  did  not. 

Mb.  MOLLOY :  Then  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  pay  more  attention  to  his  duties ;  be- 
cause we  were  constantly  discussing  this 
question,  and  I  am  unable  to  imagine 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  had  not  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  when  the  debates 
concerning  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  took  place. 

Mb.  MOLLOY :  No  doubt  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  in 
the  House  when  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  was 
in  Ireland  and  when  the  debates  im- 

Mr.  Mollot/ 


mediately  affecting  him  took  place ;  but 
the  right  hon.  jand  learned  Gentleman 
must  remember  that  very  many  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  in  this  House  quite  recently.  At 
any  rate,  will  anyone  say  that  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  is  a  person  to  whom  the  inquisi- 
torial powers  of  these  clauses  should  be 
intrusted?  Will  anyone *8ay  that  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  is  the  sort  of  gentleman 
to  whom  a  roving  commission  should  be 
given  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  chooses 
on  any  occasion  ?  We  want  these  powers 
to  be  exercised  fairly.  No  one  can  say 
that  the  demand  we  make  in  this  Amend- 
ment is  one  that  limits  the  powers  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates.  It  does  not  tend 
to  that  at  all.  We  wantthese  powers  to  be 
exercised  with  fairness  and  justice,  and 
we  contend  that  it  is  impossible  for  your 
Militiamen  and  Yeomanrymen  and  your 
relics  of  foreign  service  to  conduct  such 
inquiries  as  are  contemplated  in  the 
clause  with  anything  like  fairness.  Then 
let  us  go  a  little  further  into  the  interest- 
ing duties  of  these  ^tiii«i-judicial  function- 
aries in  Ireland.  8 tipendary  Magistrates 
here  when  they  are  in  a  difficulty,  what 
do  they  do  ?  Do  they  come  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  instructions?  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  Home  Secretary 
would  say  to  one  of  them  if  he  did.  Are 
they  responsible  to  the  English  Attorney 
General?  Certainly  not.  Well,  but 
what  do  the  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ire- 
land do  ?  They  go  regularly  to  Dublin 
Castle,  and  take  their  instructions  from 
the  Chief  Secretary.  If  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary should  not  happen  to  be  at  the 
Castle,  they  come  over  to  this  country  to 
take  their  instructions  from  him  as  to 
how  they  are  to  conduct  their  business. 
We  are  asked  to  look  on  the  powers  con- 
tained in  this  clause  as  if  they  were  to 
be  conferred  on  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
in  this  country ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
have  the  same  confidence  in  the  Resident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland.  Can  anyone 
feel  confidence  in  the  judicial  fairness  of 
a  man  who  holds  his  position  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  acts 
as  a  policeman,  and  very  often  as  a  riotous 
policeman — who  goes  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  gets  his  instructions  originally 
from  Dublin  Castle  ?  Is  this  a  man  to 
whom  judicial  powers  should  be  given? 
Would  you  dare  to  give  these  powers  to 
any  such  class  of  men  in  this  country,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Do- 
minions, except  perhaps  in  India,  where 
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yerj  curious  things  happen.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  in  all  the  Acts  passed 
in  this  House  in  time  of  difficulty  such 
powers  were  never  given  to  a  hody  of 
men  subject  to  the  will  of  a  particular 
Minister  as  those  you  propose  to  give  to 
the  Eesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland.  I 
fail  to  see  what  objection  there  can  be  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  this  clause  if  all  they  want  is  that 
these  powers  shall  be  exercised,  and  ex- 
ercised fairly.  What  objection  can  they 
have  to  putting  these  powers  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  capable  of  exercis- 
ing them  because  of  their  judicial  office 
and  capacities  ?  If  you  had  said  in  your 
Bill  that  Eesident  Magistrates  should 
have  the  power,  but  that  no  Eesident 
Magistrate  should  sit  without  having 
somebody  of  judicial  training  by  his  side, 
I  could  understand  it.  I  should  say — 
"Well,  you  wish  to  keep  up  the  powers 
of  your  Eesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland ; 
but  you  are  willing  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions as  will  prevent  the  miscarriage 
of  justice  or  a  misuse  of  these  powers.'' 
But  you  do  not  do  that.  The  Chief 
Secretary  says  that  the  Gbvemment  will 
take  care  to  see  that  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  who  exercise  these  powers 
shall  have  some  legal  knowledge.  That, 
again,  is  a  childish  observation  to  make 
on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  because 
the  powers  are  not  limited  to  any  section 
of  Eesident  Magistrates,  but  are  given  to 
all  of  them.  There  are  no  words  of  limi- 
tation in  the  clause  as  to  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  by  the  Attorney  General. 
You  will  not  take  the  commonest  pre- 
cautions to  see  that  the  work  that  these 
magistrates  have  to  do  shall  be  honestly 
and  judicially  done ;  but  you  ask  the 
House  and  the  country  to  grant  these 
powers  to  a  body  of  men  to  whom  you 
cannot  point  a  parallel  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  three  Kingdoms.  I  say  you 
ask  this  country  to  do  it ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, thisoountry  is  altogether  ignorant 
on  these  points,  although  we  are  en- 
deavouring, and,  I  think,  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  give  them  a  little  knowledge  now. 
For  these  reasons  I  strongly  support  the 
Amendment,  and  I  hope  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  will  deal  with  this 
question,  not  as  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  did,  by    stating  that  the 

Sowers  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Eesident 
Cagistrates  will  be  similar  to  powers 
exercised  by  magistrates  in  this  country, 
but  will  answer  the  objections  I  have  en- 


deavoured to  put  before  the  Committee 
— these  reasonable  objections  which  we 
entertain  to  placing  these  powers  in  the 
hands  of  a  political  body. 

Mb.  JAMES  STUAET  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) :  It  is  especially  necessary  for 
our  case  against  the  clause  in  this  Act 
that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
what  is  the  character  of  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland.  Now,  I  do  not 
intend  to  traverse  in  any  sense  the 
ground  that  has  been  gone  over  already. 
We  have  had  from  an  hon.  Member  who 
spoke  before  the  dinner  hour,  a  list  of 
the  Eesident  Magistrates  at  the  present 
time  in  Ireland,  and  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  in  this  list  we  find  that  59 
out  of  the  76  are  military  men  in  one 
form  or  other.  But  I  just  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
statutable  position  of  these  magistrates. 
They  are  appointed  under  an  Act  of  6 
&  7  WiU,  IV.,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
weary  the  Committee  with  quotations 
from  that  Act.  I  only  desire  to  refer  to 
the  continuing  or  Amendment  Act,  16  & 
17  Vi^t,  c.  60,  in  which  their  position  is 
clearly  indicated,  because  it  is  provided 
that  they  shall  receive  their  pensions  or 
their  retiring  allowance  or  superanuation 
on  a  certificate  of  deligence  and  fidelity 
which  is  to  be  given  to  them,  and  then 
there  occurs  a  provision  that  whereas 
magistrates,  that  is  Eesident  Magistrates, 
are  not  under  the  order  or  control  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  Constabulary,  and 
as  therefore  he  has  frequently  no  know- 
ledge of  their  diligence  and  fidelity,  it 
is  therefore  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
the  superanuation  of  magistrates  who  thus 
cannot  receive  a  certificate  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  Constabulary,  such  cer- 
tificate is  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  is  dear  from 
this,  and  also  from  the  clause  in  the 
other  Act  in  which  it  is  stated  that  magis- 
trates hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  of  the  Governor 
or  Governors,  that  Eesident  Magistrates 
are  officially  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Castle  in  that 
country.  But,  Sir,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact,  and  also  that  the 
whole  of  the  justification  that  has  been 
given  or  attempted  to  be  given,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out  for  this  preliminary 
inquiry  indicated  in  Section  1.,  has  been 
that  it  is  the  existing  law  in  Scotland ; 
and  I  know  that  before  this  Bill  came 
before  the  House  in  its  Committee  stage 
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I,  and  I  presume  other  Members  of  the 
House,    read  a  pamphlet   from    some 
Liberal  Unionist  source  or  else  from  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  in  which  it 
is  stated    that  our    opposition  to  the 
preliminary  inquiry  to  be  established  by 
this    Bill    was    utterly    condemnable, 
because  what  we  are  condemning  already 
existed  in  Scotland,  which  is  one  of  the 
freest   countries   under  the  sun.     But 
the  preliminary  inquiry  proposed  difiPers 
vitally  from  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  what 
I  want  to  observe  is  this,  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  is  now  proposed  has  for  its 
object  to  make  this  preliminary  inquiry 
somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  in  Scotland.    The  procedure 
in  Scotland  is  in  no  sense,  so  far  as  I 
understand  it,  similar  to  the  preliminary 
inquiry  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  were  this  clause  inserted  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  similarity 
in  respect,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Court  ap- 
pealed to.     The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  I  think,  said  that  in  this  country 
or  in  Ireland  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
having  a  County  Court  Judge  to  perform 
such  duties.     Sir,  there  is  no  such  thing 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland  as 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  and  if  we  go  to 
Scotland  where  such  an  inquiry — in   a 
very  different  form,  but  still  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind — does  exist,  we  there  find 
that  the  corresponding  individual  to  the 
County    Court    Judge    is    exactly    the 
person  before   whom  such  an  inquiry 
takes  place,  because  the  Sheriff  and  the 
Sheriff's  substitute  practically  occupies 
that  position,  and  the  Crown  Solicitor  in 
Ireland  is  the  answering  official  to  the 
Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland  ;   and  I 
take  it,  therefore,  that  the  argument  on 
which  this  clause  is  presented  to  the 
House  requires   the  insertion    of   this 
Amendment  to  make  that  argument  at 
all  hold  water.    I  have  only  one  other 
remark  to  make  in  respect  of  these  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates,  and  that  is  that  in 
Scotland  you  give  the  whole  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  hands  of  a  competent 
legal  authority.     In  Ireland,  you  pro- 
pose to  give  it  into  hands  that  are  not 
competent  in  regard  to  legal  matters. 
The  Bill  contains  evidence  within  itself, 
that  the  authorities  to  whom  you  are 
going  to  entrust  these  powers  are  not 
competent   legal    authorities.     Let   us 
turn  to  the  lith  clause  and  to  the  6th 

?aragraph.  We  there  find — it  is  on  page 
^that  the  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
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diction  is  defined  as  being,  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland  than  the  Metropolis — 

' '  Two  Resident  Mag^trates  in  Petty  SessionB, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  of  the  sufficiency 
of  whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  be  satisfied." 

Well,  it  is  evident  from  that  you  try 
to  safeguard  the  character  of  such  a 
Court  by  providing  that  care  shall  be 
taken  that  at  any  rate  one  of  the  Hesi- 
dent  Magistrates  who  sit  on  it  shall  have 
a  competent  legal  knowledge.  It  is  as 
obvious  as  the  day,  that  that  means  that 
these  Gentlemen  in  general  have  not 
this  legal  knowledge ;  but  if  you  turn  to 
this  preliminary  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
Bill  you  will  find  that  it  is  provided 
that  it  is  to  take  place  before  a  single 
Besident  Magistrate.  Now,  these  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates,  as  you  admit  in  the 
very  clauses  of  this  Bill,  are  not  com- 
petent, by  the  possession  of  legal  know- 
ledge, to  form  a  Court  of  summary  juris- 
diction under  this  Bill ;  therefore  they 
are  not  competent  for  the  inquiry  which 
you  say  is  similar  to  that  of  Scotland. 
One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done. 
This  Bill  appears  to  me,  and  to  many 
others,  to  be  a  Bill  which  puts  every- 
thing into  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
and  which  overrides,  wherever  it  can, 
the  ordinary  legal  process.  I  do  not 
wish  to  criticize  any  other  clause  than 
that  before  the  Committee;  but  here, 
for  instance,  we  find  that  practically  the 
whole  of  this  preliminary  inquiry  is  in 
the  hands  of  that  Executive.  We  object 
to  that  position.  We  object  to  placing 
the  whole  Criminal  Procedure  of  Ireland 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, which  is  an  English  Government, 
and  is  represented  largely  by  English 
and  Scotch  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
opposite  Benches.  Our  desire  in  sup- 
porting this  Amendment  is  that  we 
shall,  if  possible,  separate  the  Executive 
from  the  Judicial  authority  and  restore 
something  of  regular  Criminal  Procedure 
which  is  burst  up  and  abandoned,  article 
by  article,  in  this  Bill.  We  find  here,  in 
fact,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Tory 
Government  and  the  Conservative  Party 
are  about  to  play  like  a  bull  in  a  china 
shop  with  the  ancient  principles  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  live. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S) : 
I  desire  to  express  my  regret  that  the 

greater  number  of  the  Party  opposite 
o  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  be 
present  during  this  discussion — the  die- 
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casBion  of  this  very  important  Amend- 
ment. I  also  must  express  my  regret 
that  the  Goyemment  see  their  way  to 
accept  any  of  the  checks  and  safeguards 
that  have  been  proposed  from  this  side 
of  the  House  from  time  to  time  during 
the  discussion  of  this  Bill.  I  believe  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  for  the  Qo- 
vernment  if  they  accepted  this  Amend- 
ment, because  they  will  have  to  defend 
in  the  future  the  administration  of  this 
very  stringent  Act,  and  they  ought  to 
know  by  this  time  with  what  vigour  any 
complaint  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  will  be  urged  by  the 
Eepresentatives  of  Ireland.  They  ought 
to  know,  from  the  character  of  those 
who  will  have  to  administer  the  Act — 
they  ought  to  suspect,  at  least,  how 
often  they  will  be  called  upon  to  defend 
action  that  will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  intention  of  this  House  in  passing 
this  stringent  law.  The  proposal  of  the 
Government  in  the  present  measure 
differs  somewhat  from  the  Act  of  1 882. 
In  cairying  out  the  Act  of  1882,  the 
Government  had  to  appoint  Special 
Besident  Magistrates  to  carry  it  out. 
They  appointed,  in  Dublin,  a  man  of 
such  wide  experience  and  such  legal 
knowledge  as  Judge  Curran.  They 
appointed  Mr.  Hall  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  not  a  lawyer,  he  was  not 
a  retired  solicitor,  he  was  not  a  friend  of 
the  landlords— he  was  a  promoted  police- 
man, he  was  a  man  who  had  some  Know- 
ledge of  the  administration  of  the  law. 
I  am  not  saying  that  he  was  the  best 
possible  person ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
was  better  than  many  of  the  magistrates 
who  will  have  to  aaminister  this  Bill. 
As  to  the  statements  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the 
present  magistrates  taking  depositions, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
assisted  in  their  daily  functions  by  Olerks 
of  the  Peace  who  are  gentlemen  of  wide 
experience.  I  believe  that  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  have  the  assistance  of  men  of 
great  experience ;  but  that  will  not  be 
the  case  under  this  Act.  [The  Attorney 
Gbns&aIi  for  Irexj^nd  (Mr.  Holmes) : 
Oh !  yes ;  that  will  be  the  case.]  Now, 
I  have  a  book  on  Scotch  law  which 
states  that  in  these  cases  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence  as  regards  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  should  be  followed ; 
but  the  magistrates  putting  this  Act  in 
operation  wiM  not  be  supposed  to  do 


that.    At  one  time  I  resisted  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1882 ;  I 
resisted  it  up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
be  sworn.    Now,  why  was  I  brought 
before  the  Court  at  all  ?    The  officials 
of  the  district  knew  well  that  I  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  case  they 
were  investigating.   The  officials  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  the  officials  of 
Dublin  no  doubt  well  knew  that  I  had 
delivered  a  speech  a  few  days  before  I 
was  summoned,  in  which  I  denounced 
in  vigorous  language  the  acts  that  had 
been  done.     They  must  have  known 
that  I  could  give  no  material  evidence 
in  the  case  they  were  investigating,  and 
I  hold  that  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of 
the  Law  Officers  to  get  material  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation.   Well,  the  first  question  which 
the  magistrate  will  put  to  the  person 
coming  before  him  may  not  be  relevant 
to  the  case,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
individual  may  not  think  it  right  to 
answer  it;  and  the  magistrate  will  be 
able  to  say  that  he  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  ^estions  to  be  asked.    I  protested 
that  I  was  right  in  not  answering  cer- 
tain questions,  and  the  magistrate  said — 
"  How  dare  you.  Sir,  make  terms  with 
the  law?"    The  conspiracy  under  in- 
vestigation might  have  involved  30  or 
40  persons ;  yet  I  was  the  201st  person 
brought  before  that  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Men  were  brought  before  it  who  had 
severed  their  relations  with  politics  long 
before,  and  were  asked  questions  re- 
lating to  matters  that  had  taken  place 
years  previously.    When  I  declined  to 
answer,  the  magistrate  held  out  to  me 
the  prospect  that  I  should  go  to  prison. 
I  elected  to  go  to  prison.     But,  before 
we  reached  that  point,  the  magistrate 
tried,  by  threats  and  bullying,  to  over- 
come my  resolution.     He  did  not  try 
the  whisky  inducement  referred  to  to- 
night;   but,   when    I  declined   to   be 
sworn,  he  suggested  that  I  should  leave 
the  country — that  I  should  leave  my 
business  and  my  family  and  m^  country, 
because  I  would  not  please  him.    This 
was  one  of  the  Besident  Magistrates 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  law.    I  hold 
that  I  am  as  good  a  citizen  as  he  is,  and 
I  maintain  that  I  respect  the  law  of  the 
land  as  much  as  anyone  in  the  country, 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  down  to  the 
ordinary  policeman ;  and  yet  that  man 
had  the  audacity,  under  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  suggest  that  I  should  leave 
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the  country.  This  is  why  we  propose  to 
introduce  checks  and  safeguaras  against 
the  improper  administration  of  such  a 
stringent  Act  as  this.  But  returning  to 
that  inquiry.  Having  failed  by  bulling 
and  threats  to  compel  me  to  submit  to  his 
terms,  he  tried  to  force  me  to  do  so  by 
other  means.  I  looked  round  the  apart- 
ment, and  what  did  I  see  ?  There  was 
a  detective  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand 
at  full  cock.  I  bade  him  put  it  aside, 
and  he  did  so,  but  the  magistrate  did 
not  tell  him  to  do  that.  By  every  force 
of  terror  the  magistrate  tried  to  compel 
me  to  submit  to  examination,  but  I 
refused.  I  think  it  was  a  dishonour- 
able position  to  be  placed  in  at  all,  and 
I  thought  the  Act  was  being  used,  in 
the  first  place,  for  a  purpose  to  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  thought  I  should  do 
better  to  incur  the  penalty  under  the 
Act  than  submit  to  the  dishonourable 
terms  imposed.  Now,  what  effect  had 
this  treatment  with  regard  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ?  Had  it  the  effect  of  gain- 
ing for  it  any  additional  respect  ?  No, 
Sir,  my  conduct  drove  back  the  Crimes 
Act  in  Ireland,  because,  shortly  after- 
wards, the  Executive  could  not  get  men 
to  be  sworn  at  all,  and  the  half-a-dozen 
inquiries  going  on  at  the  time  were 
closed  up  in  a  fortnight.  Men  accepted 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  rather 
than  have  to  submit  to  the  terms  im- 
posed by  the  magistrate.  This  will 
occur  again,  and  I  advise  young  men 
in  Ireland,  if  the  Government  do  not 
accept  the  checks  which  we  propose,  to 
decline  to  be  sworn,  and  to  go  to  prison — 
to  resist  the  Government  who  are  pro- 
secuting their  political  opponents  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  get  them  to  leave  the 
country.  This  advice  will  be  followed, 
I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  young  men  of 
the  country ;  and  I  say  no  matter  how 
you  pass  this  Act  of  Parliament  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  failure.  The  Scotch  law, 
to  which  reference  has  frequently  been 
made,  provides  that  it  should  be  stated 
to  the  person  brought  forward  what  is 
the  charge  on  which  he  is  brought  up 
for  examination.  No  such  statement 
will  be  made,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, by  the  Besident  Magistrates  in 
Ireland.  Again,  by  the  Scotch  law,  it 
is  also  to  be  stated  to  the  person  to  be 
examined  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  make 
any  statement  unless  he  pleases  or  an- 
swer any  question.    That  is  what  the 
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Scotch  law  requires,  but  this  Act  does  not 
provide  for  any  such  protection  of  the 
witnesses.  The  magistrates  will  say 
that  tiiey  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
questions  should  be  put,  and  if  any  pzt)- 
test  be  made  by  the  person  under  exa- 
mination he  will  be  threatened  with 
imprisonment.  In  my  own  case,  when 
I  was  brought  up  a  second  time  for 
examination  I  was  sent  back  to  prison, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  action 
taken  in  this  House,  I  should  have  re- 
mained there  until  the  expiration  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  passing  22  out  of  the 
24  hours  in  a  cell  12  feet  by  six  feet. 
Therefore,  I  hold  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment desire  to  get  material  evidence 
under  this  Act  they  will  accept  this 
Amendment  and  others  that  have  been 
proposed  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
The  successful  operation  of  this  Act  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  confidence  that 
will  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  its  administration. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  its  proper  administration,  that  men 
should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  who  have  some  respect  for  the 
law,  because  I  maintain  that  such  men 
as  Captain  Plunkett,  and  many  others 
like  him  in  Ireland,  have  no  respect 
whatever  for  the  law.  I  know  the  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  the  persons  of  whom 
I  am  speaking,  I  know  their  temper, 
and  I  know  that  they  will  bring  to  their 
judicial  functions  minds  warped  by  pre- 
judice and  a  determination  to  crush  the 
people  by  hook  or  crook.  I  believe  the 
Government  will  consult  their  conve- 
nience in  future  if  they  accept  this 
Amendment — if  they  put  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  law- 
yers who  have  some  respect  for  it,  and 
who  have  some  regard  for  the  Consti« 
tution,  for  these  Resident  Magistrates 
in  Ireland  have  no  respect  for  tne  Con- 
stitution because  they  do  not  understand 
the  Constitution.  Their  education  and 
training  has  been  altogether  against 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Therefore,  I  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  do  well  to  place  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  very  stringent  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  hands  of  men  in  whom 
they  have  confidence,  and  in  whom  also 
the  people  will  have  some  amount  of 
confidence.  They  will  consult  their  con- 
venience by  doinff  that,  because  the 
other  course  on  wnioh  they  seem  bent, 
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and  the  obstinacy  which  seems  to  cha- 
racterize them  in  their  dealings  with 
suggestions  made  on  this  side  of  the 
House,    will   lead    to    a    considerable 
amount  of   inconvenience    and    heart- 
burning in  future,  for  they  will  have  to 
defend  acts  which  will  not  bear  strict 
inyestiffation ;  they  will  have  to  defend 
many  raise  and  many  erroneous  inter- 
pretations of  the  Bill  now  under  con- 
sideration and  about  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land.    I  have  had  bitter  experi- 
ence not  only  of  the  Grimes  Act,  but  of 
most  other  Ooeroion   Acts  passed  for 
what  is  called  the  better  Qovernment  of 
Ireland.    I  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
people  driven  to  a  state  of  exaspera- 
tion.   I  have  no  desire  to  endure  those 
Physical  sufferings  in  the  future  which  I 
ave  endured  in  the  past;   but,  if   it 
shonld  oome  to  that,  I  shall  not  shirk 
them.    I  shall  be  in  my  place  in  Ire- 
land to  contend  against  the  wicked  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  many  acts  of  Parliament  de- 
signed for  the  good  of  Ireland  have  been 
wickedly  administered  by  those  in  whom 
the  Government  of  the  day  have  had 
confidence.    It  is    in  the    best  spirit, 
therefore,  that  I  now  offer  these  sugges- 
tions to  the  Government.    I  have  drawn 
from  my   experience  in  doing    so.     I 
cannot  discuss  the  question  from  a  legal 

Soint  of  view — that  has  been  already 
one  by  those  on  these  Benches  who  are 
well  qualified  to  deal  with  it.  The  duty 
will  be  imposed  on  us  to  see  that  the 
Act,  if  it  becomes  law,  is  administered 
in  a  fashion  which  will  press  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  people  of  Ireland; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  often  to  defend  the  action 
of  the  administrators  of  the  law — ^the 
Resident  Magistrates  and  others.  The 
law  will  perhaps  be  put  in  operation 
against  Members  of  this  House.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  any  improper  admini- 
stration of  the  Act  which  may  result 
from  refusing  to  admit  the  very  reason- 
able Amendments  proposed  on  these 
Benches,  will  bring  such  a  storm  about 
their  ears  as  to  make  the  Government 
regret  the  course  they  have  taken. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  It 
is  obvious  that  in  the  matter  of  coercion 
in  Ireland  the  Government  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  worth  noting  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  from  the 
nesitating,  halting  provisions  in  earlier 
Coercion  Bills  to  the  cynical  perfections 


of  the  present  proposals.   The  section  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  established  secret 
inquiries,  provided  that  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  might  open  an  inquiry.    That  was 
bad  enough,  considering  the  character 
of  the  County  Magistrates  in  Ireland, 
three-fourths  of  which  body  consist  of 
members  of  the  landlord  class ;  but,  in 
the  Act  of  1882,  bv  the  16th  section,  it 
was  enacted  that  these  inquiries  should 
be  held  by  a  Eesident  Magistrate  in  the 
district  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.   That  was  a  distinct  advance. 
It  was  found,  on  investigation,  that  the 
unpaid  magistrates  were  not  quite  de- 
pendent enough  on  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  it  was  felt  that  some  more 
dependent  officials  ought  to  be  employed 
for  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the 
Act.    But  that  was  not  enough  for  the 
framers  of  the  present  Bill.    This  Bill 
provides  that  any  Besident  Magistrate 
may  hold  these  inquiries.     How  will  that 
work  ?    The  Government  will  look  out 
for  some  men  of  exceptional  experience 
in  hunting  out  crime,  and  their  choice 
will  fall,  in  all  probability,   on    some 
person  like  French,  or  one  enagaged  in 
the  Detective  Department.     Everyone 
knows  that  French  was  in  the  highest 
repute  when  he  was  in  the  Constabiuary, 
where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  De- 
tective Department.    He  was  the  man 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  hold  inquiries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was,  as  he  said,  ''often 
obliged  to  work  things  close  up  to  the 
wind." 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Ooubtnby) 
(Cornwall,  Bodmin) :  I  fail  to  see  the 
relevancy  of  the  observations  which  the 
hon.  Member  is  now  making  to  the 
Question  before  the  Committee. 

Mr,  CLANCY:  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  that  such  a  man  might  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
section. 

Mb.  COUETNEY  :  According  to  my 
view,  that  is  not  relevant. 

Mb.  CLANCY:  I  was  endeavouring 
to  show  that  the  Government  might 
select  persons,  who  were  engaged,  like 
French,  in  hunting  up  crime  by  more 
than  questionable  devices. 

Mr.  COUETNEY:  That  would  be 
totally  out  of  Order. 

Mb.  CLANCY :  Well,  I  wiU  leave  that 
point,  and  suggest  that  some  members 
of  the  Irish  Bar  should  be  substituted 
for  the   Besident   Magistrates,  and  I 
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cannot  see  wlij  a  proposal  of  this  cha- 
racter should  not  be  accepted.  Sarelj 
the  County  Court  Judges  can  famish  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Goyemment.  There  must  be 
among  them  suitable  persons — they  are 
nearly  all  of  them  connected  with  the 
landlords,  and  they  are  all  experienced 
in  holding  Courts  of  Inquiry  already. 
Between  these  men,  and  the  half-pay 
officers,  who  hare  always  been,  and  will 
be,  mere  oreatures  of  the  Government, 
there  is  the  widest  possible  difference. 
The  County  Court  Judge  is  not  de- 
pendent for  his  salary  or  tne  continuance 
of  his  office  on  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment, and  the  profession  of  the  Bar  has 
after  all  some  effect  in  producing  a  sense 
of  honour  among  its  members  which  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  class  of  half- 
pay  officers.  This  proposal,  if  it  were 
adopted,  would  have  the  effect  of  assi- 
milating, to  some  extent,  the  law  of 
Ireland  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
law  of  Scotland  is  this,  that  the  inquiry 
must  be  carried  out  by  a  judicial  autho- 
rity. It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  point 
which  has  been  overlooked.  Now,  I  am 
open  to  correction  if  I  am  wrong ;  but 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  in 
the  first  place,  no  inquiry  can  be  held 
like  this  in  Scotland  unless  there  is  an 
an  accused  person,  and,  secondly,  that  it 
cannot  be  put  in  operation  except  by 
order  of  a  judicial  officer.  We  now  ask 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted 
by  judicial  officers,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  make 
this  request,  because  the  very  worst 
construction  only  can  be  put  upon 
the  intentions  of  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trates* 

CoMHANDBB  BETHELL  (York,  E.E., 
Holdemess) :  I  shall  be  glad  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  can  see  their  way 
to  mentioning  the  qualifications  which 
may  be  desirable  in  the  gentlemen  who 
will  administer  this  part  of  the  Bill.  I 
speak  from  my  experience  as  an  officer, 
and  while  I  think  substantial  justice  is 
done,  yet  I  should  be  disposed  to  say 
that  difficult  cases  are  not  always  satis- 
factorily or  easily  dealt  with,  and  I 
assume  that  that  arises  from  the  fact 
those  gentlemen  who  have  had  to  ad- 
minister the  law  were  men  without 
judicial  experience.  I  should  heve  been 
glad  if  the  Government  could  have  seen 
their  way,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a 
concession  to  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  in  this  matter,    I  am 
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disposed  to  think  that  it  would  give 
greater  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  these  powers,  if  people  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  law  had  been  directed 
to  administer  them. 

Me.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
how  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  is  going  to  vote 
on  this  question.  Notwithstanding  the 
Platonic  regret  expressed  about  the  ab- 
sence of  safeguard  from  this  clause,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  hon. 
and  gallant  (Gentleman  voting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  majority.  I  think  the 
Amendment  before  the  House  is  the 
most  important  we  have  had  yet  to  deal 
with.  Hitherto  we  have  had  Amend- 
ments of  a  very  important  nature ;  but 
up  to  the  present  time  I  venture  to  say  we 
have  only  touched  a  fringe  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
question  is  the  character  of  the  tribunal 
to  which  the  Government  intend  handing 
over  these  inquiries.  Our  opinion  is 
that  not  only  has  the  Government  se- 
lected a  bad  class  of  officials  for  holding 
these  investigations,  but  that  if  they 
were  to  rack  their  brains  to  find  out  the 
worst  class  of  persons  they  could  not 
have  hit  upon  a  class  better  suited  to 
their  purpose  than  that  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates.  We  have  heard  what  that 
official's  duties  and  obligations  are  as 
defined  by  Act  of  Faruament.  We 
know.  Sir,  what  hostage  to  fortune  this 
official  is  obliged  to  give  before  he  can 
merit  reward ;  we  know  that,  when  a 
Besident  Magistrate  in  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  his  judicial  career  claims  the 

gension  which  most  public  officials  enjoy, 
e  has,  as  a  preliminary,  to  go  to  his 
masters  in  Dublin  Castle  and  obtain  from 
the  Chief  Secretary  a  certificate  that  he 
hasservedhiffl  with  diligence  andfidelity, 
these  being  the  words  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We 
can  imagine  the  cold  reception  which 
one  of  these  officials  woula  get  if  his 
acts  as  Besident  Magistrate,  and  if  the 
political  views  and  sentiments  expressed 
by  him  at  any  time,  did  not  meet  with 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Chief  Secre» 
tary.  We  have  further  heard,  Mr. 
Courtney,  what  the  general  character  of 
the  class  firom  which  Besident  Magis- 
trates in  Ireland  are  drawn  is.  we 
have  seen  it  proved  from  the  figures 
supplied  to  us  by  the  Government  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Besident  Magis- 
trases  are  not  legal  gentlemen,  are  not 
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men  trained  in  the  law,  are  not  men 
who  have  any  special  knowledge  of 
legal  subjects,  but  are,  in  the  pro- 
portion, I  think,  of  59  to  17,  half- pay 
officers  or  gentlemen  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  Military  Services  in 
this  country.  Well,  Sir,  that  is  not 
enough.  I  ask  you  whether  the  Irish 
Eesident  Magistrates  are  drawn  from 
the  people,  are  they  drawn  from  the 
classes  who,  in  Ireland,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  ?  We  know  that  is  not  the 
case;  we  know  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  office  of  Bestdent  Magistrate  is  a 
rest,  a  refugium  peocatorumj  that  that 
office  is  the  reward  which  every  broken 
down  half- pay  officer,  which  every 
younger  son  or  younger  brother  of  an 
Irish  landlord  or  Peer  looks  forward 
to  when  he  cannot  eke  out  his  means 
in  any  other  way.  I  venture  to  say 
that  if  the  Hetum  which  is  before  the 
House  could  be  still  further  supple- 
mented, we  should  find  that  even  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  that  body 
than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  I  have 
mentioned  is  connected  directly  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  landlord  class,  a  class 
whom  we  all  know  have  for  the  last 
half-dozen  years  been  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  with  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
whom  these  gentlemen  are  to  mete  out 
law  under  this  section.  What  is  the 
next  fact  we  have  to  meet  ?  What  has 
been  the  relation  existing  between  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  in  Ireland  and  the 
people,  and  the  politicans  of  Ireland  for 
the  past  half-dozen  years  ?  There  is  not 
one  of  these  officials,  certainly  not  one 
prominent  aniong  them,  who  has  not  on 
some  occasion  or  other  come  into  yiolent 
conflict  with  some  public  man,  with  the 
National  League  organization,  or  with 
some  of  the  prominent  members  of  it. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  which  these  gentlemen  have 
or  had  to  fulfil  under  the  Crimes  Act  was 
the  duty  of  dispersing  public  meetings, 
and  we  know  that  in  discharging  that 
duty  they  over  and  over  again  came 
into  yiolent,  and  I  must  say  in  some 
cases  physical,  conflict  with  Irish  politi- 
cians who  were  conducting  the  national 
movement.  That  being  so,  I  ask,  is  this 
this  the  class  of  officials  to  whom  the 
Government  ought  to  hand  over  the 
enormous  powers  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion ?  The  Government  themselves 
admit  in  this  Bill  that  for  the  adminis- 


tration of  some  of  its  provisions,  at  least, 
some  legal  knowledge  is  required.  Then 
they  go  on  to  provide  for  the  holding  of 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction ;  they 
make  this  concession  to  public  opinion 
and  to  our  views — they  require  that  one 
of  the  magistrates  composing  that  Court 
shall  be  a  gentleman  possessed  of  some 
degree  of  legal  knowledge.  I  assert. 
Sir,  that  if  it  is  important  that  one  of 
the  magistrates  composing  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  should  be  a  person 
having  legal  knowledge,  it  is  ten  times 
more  important  that  the  official  who 
holds  the  proposed  Star  Chamber  inquiry 
should  be  a  person  similarly  qualified.  It 
is  said  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is 
required,  that  any  magistrate  will  be 
sufficient  to  administer  the  powers  con- 
ferred under  this  section,  because,  as 
he  says,  any  magistrate  has  power  to 
take  depositions.  We  will  be  content 
to  limit  the  powers  of  this  section  to 
the  powers  of  taking  depositions ;  but 
is  it  not  the  case  of  the  Government 
that  something  more  than  the  taking 
of  depositions  is  required.  If  all  that 
they  want  is  the  taHng  of  depositions, 
they  have  that  power  already,  and  this 
section  is  not  necessary.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate who  holds  a  Court  under  this  sec- 
tion will  not  be  merely  to  take  depo- 
sitions, but  to  hold  a  species  of  inqui- 
sition ;  to  endeavour  to  rack  from  will- 
ing or  unwilling  witnesses  information 
on  any  and  every  conceivable  subject 
which  the  Attorney  General  may  hand 
to  him  for  investigation,  and  that  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  magistrate 
presiding  in  this  Star  Chamber  Court 
will  be  duties  as  different  as  any  can 
be  from  the  mere  duty  of  taking  deposi- 
tions. No,  Mr.  Courtney,  the  proceed- 
ings which  will  go  on  in  the  secret 
Courts,  into  which  the  Press  cannot  peep 
for  the  purpose  of  retailing  what  takes 
place,  upon  which,  as  the  section  at  pre- 
sent stands,  there  will  be  no  sort  of 
check  —  the  proceedings  of  these  courts 
will  resemble,  not  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ings of  any  Court  of  Law,  but  will  re- 
semble— and  I  should  say  considerably 
exceed — the  proceedings  which  go  on  at 
a  drum-head  court  martial.  I  have 
never  been  present  at  a  drum-head  court 
martial,  but  I  can  very  well  understand 
that  that  class  of  proceedings  would  be 
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far  more  congenial  to  the  captains  and 
colonels  from  whom  the  Irish  Besident 
Magisterial  Bench  is  recruited  than  the 
ordinary  proceedings  which  takes  place 
in  a  Oourt  of  Law.  I  wish  now  to  advance 
another  argument  on  this  subject,  and 
it  is  one  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
hitherto  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Oommittee.  We  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  Ireland  of  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  in  the  past ;  we  all  know  that  for 
three  years  under  the  Crimes  Act  this 
power  to  hold  secret  investigations  was 
given  to  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  and 
was  largely  exercised  by  them.  And 
what,  I  ask,  was  the  leseon  which  those 
inquiries  taught  ?  Why,  that  in  the  one 
case  where  the  duty  of  holding  an  in- 
quiry was  handed  over,  not  to  a  Kesident 
Magistrate,  but  to  a  competent  member 
of  the  Irish  Bar,  namely — in  the  case 
where  a  secret  investigation  was  held  in 
Dublin  into  the  Phcsnix  Park  assassina- 
tions, and  in  that  case  only  was  a  secret 
inquiry  successful.  In  no  other  case  out 
of  the  enormous  number  of  secret  in- 
quiries held  all  over  Ireland  have  the 
proceedings  resulted  successfully.  Let 
us  consider  the  case  of  Kerry,  taking 
into  consideration  the  state  of  that  coun- 
try about  the  time  when  the  Grimes  Act 
was  passed.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  was 
the  necessity  for  these  secret  inquiries 
greater,  assuming  that  inquiries  of  this 
character  are  necessary  at  all.  A  small 
district  of  Kerry,  the  distance  round 
Oastleisland,  had  been  disgraced  by  pro- 
bably more  crime  than  had  been  com- 
mitted in  any  other,  I  will  not  say  equal 
area  of  Ireland,  but  I  might  almost  say 
in  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  taken  together. 
What  happened  in  Kerry  ?  The  Go- 
vernment, instead  of  acting  as  they  did 
in  Dublin,  instead  of  appointing  a  com- 

Setent  person,  a  barrister  or  lawyer,  to 
old  a  secret  inquiry,  sent  down  Cap- 
tain Flunkett  and  other  gentlemen  of 
that  character.  These  men  held  inquiry 
after  inquiry,  they  brought  up  witness 
after  witness,  the  inquiries  were  spread 
over  weeks  and  even  months,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  In 
no  single  case  did  the  inquiries  held  in 
Kerry  lead  to  the  bringing  of  a  single 
criminal  to  justice ;  whereas,  in  the  one 
case  where  they  appointed  Mr.  Curran, 
a  gentleman  who  is  now  a  County  Court 
Judge,  the  inquiry  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Well,  what  happened  in  Kerry 
is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  failure 
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of  these  inquiries.  Several  murders  had 
been  committed  in  or  about  the  district 
of  Loughrea,  and  the  Government  sent 
down  a  Besident  Magistrate  to  hold  in- 
quiries there.  As  in  Kerry,  the  Besi- 
dent Magistrate  failed,  as  he  will  always 
fail  wherever  duties  other  than  those 
of  a  bludgeon  man  are  cast  upon  him. 
If  the  Government  found  their  action  in 
this  matter  on  the  experience  drawn 
from  the  administration  of  the  Crimes 
Act,  they  will  find  in  that  experience 
the  strongest  argument  for  taking  away 
from  Besident  Magistrates  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  section,  and  handing 
them  over  either  to  the  County  Court 
Judges,  or  to  some  other  competent  per- 
sons. M^  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance)  has  al- 
ready drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
by  this  Amendment  he  has  brought  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  more  in 
consonance  with  the  Scotch  law,  upon 
which  law  the  Government  chiefly  rely 
in  making  this  proposal.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dwell  upon  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  only  arffument  addressed 
to  the  Committee  agunst  the  proposal 
of  my  hon.  Friend  is  that  the  duties 
which  this  section  creates  are  duties  of 
a  character  foreign  to  those  which  are 
ordinarily  discharged  by  County  Court 
Judges.  Well,  of  course,  we  know  that 
that  is  so ;  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
up  to  the  present  time  County  Court 
Judges  in  Ireland  have  not  been  called 
upon  to  discharge  such  duties  as  are 
contemplated  by  this  section.  But  that 
is  no  argument  against  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend  ;  the  power  created 
by  this  section  is  altogether  a  new 
power,  it  has  never  existed  before  ex- 
cept in  the  one  case  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
where,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  failed 
when  it  was  administered  by  Besident 
Magistrates  to  whom  it  is  now  proposed 
to  hand  over  the  administration  of  it, 
and  it  succeeded  in  the  one  case  in  which 
it  was  handed  over  to  a  County  Court 
Judge.  The  proposal  to  hand  over  this 
power  to  County  Court  Judges  is  a  novel 
one;  but  so  are  the  powers  contained 
in  the  Bill  we  are  now  discussing,  and  if 
the  Amendment  is  to  be  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposal  contaiined 
in  it  is  a  novel  one,  I  fear  that  in  using 
that  argument  the  Government  are  using 
one  which  will  tell  with  deadly  effect 
against  many  other  of  the  proposals  of 
tms  Bill.    I  ask  that  the  Government 
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should  ffive  us  some  undertaking  thafc  if 
they  will  not  accept  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend  they  will,  at  any  rate, 
do  something  that  inll  in  some  way  pro- 
vide that  the  officials  to  whom  they  hand 
over  the  tremendous  powers  created  by 
this  clause  shall  he  persons  competent  to 
administer  these  powers  intelligently, 
and  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  adminis- 
ter the  Bill  impartially.  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  Friend  is  not  particularly  wedded 
to  the  form  in  which  he  has  proposed 
his  Amendment.  He  would  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  concession  in  the  direction 
of  his  Amendment,  and  I  think  the 
least  we  can  ask  is  that  in  some  form  or 
other  the  Government  will  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  of  the  Amendment.  The 
point  of  the  Amendment  is  one  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Committee,  and  I  think  we  are  jus- 
tified in  debating  the  Amendment  until 
we  receive  some  concession  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
BiCHABD  Wbbstbe)  (Islo  of  Wight) :  I 
do  not  intend  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes) ;  but  I  desire  to  say  what 
the  Government  consider  it  well  to  do  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  We  do  intend  to 
accept  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  H.  Fowler)  which  appears 
upon  the  Paper  lower  down — namely, 
to  insert  in  Olause  1,  line  8,  after  the 
word  ''magistrate,"  the  words  ''of 
whose  leeal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shall  be  satisfied." 

Sin  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  arises  upon 
this  Amendment ;  but  can  the  Govern- 
ment let  us  know  to-night  the  nature  of 
the  other  Amendments  they  have  under- 
taken to  propose  on  the  subject  of  the 
retrospective  action  of  the  Bill  ? 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Pro- 
bably the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  un- 
aware that  the  Amendment  he  par- 
ticularly mentions  already  stands  upon 
the  Paper  of  Amendments. 

Me.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
I  think  we  might  have  been  induced  to 
have  accepted  me  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler),  if  we 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  extraordinary  Return  which  has 
been  read  by  my  hon.'  Friend  the  Mem- 


ber for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance) 
this  evening,  and  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  qualifications  and  previous  callings 
of  the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
After  having  read  that  Return*  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  to  us  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  could  not  by  any  possibility 
reasonably  satisfy  himself  of  the  legal 
knowledge  of  these  gentlemen,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  no  legal 
knowledge  whatever.  I  observe  a  most 
remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  that 
Return,  that  there  is  a  distinction  made 
in  it  between  barristers  and  practising 
barristers.  There  are  about  three  bar- 
risters and  two  practising  barristers 
given  in  the  Return.  I  think  that  is  the 
amount  that  the  Profession  of  the  Law 
contributes  to  the  Resident  Magistracy 
of  Ireland.  There  are  some  other  in- 
teresting items  of  information  to  be 
gained  by  a  perusal  of  this  Return. 
The  main  body  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  are  half-pay  officers,  or  men  of 
that  class— there  are  59  of  such  men  out 
of  a  total  of  76  Resident  Magistrates. 
We  have  iust  listened  to  a  most  interest- 
ing speecn  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Holder- 
ness  Division  of  York  (Commandor 
Bethell).  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  the  general  in- 
ability of  men  unacquainted  with  law, 
or  men  of  military  or  quasi'military  con- 
nection, to  adjudicate  on  any  questions  in 
which  legal  points  are  of  necessity  raised. 
I  contend  there  is  no  point  of  criminal 
practice  in  which  a  man's  knowledge  of 
law  should  be  more  thorough  than  the 
point  in  connection  with  the  testing  of 
evidence  in  criminal  cases.  It  requires 
a  man  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  in  Court,  before  he 
can  possibly  be  qualified  to  sit  and  adju- 
dicate on  questions  in  connection  with 
the  exactness,  orotherwise,of  the  evidence 
of  persons  brought  before  him.  The 
whole  character  of  this  clause,  the  whole 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer 
under  it,  is  a  power  of  so  wide  and  so 
far-reaching  a  character  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  consent  to  it  without 
opposition.  We  cannot  consent  for  a 
moment  to  powers  such  as  are  provided 
for  in  this  clause  being  conferred  upon 
the  Resident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
We  have  unfortunate  experience  of  the 
way  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been 
held  under  previous  Acts;    we  know 
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well  the  power  that  was  exercised  under 
the  Coercion  Act  of  1882  by  Mr.  Oliflford 
Lloyd  and  persons  of  his  class  in  Ire- 
land ;  we  know  that  men  were  brought 
before  Besident  Magistrates,  examined 
time  after  time,  committed  and  re-com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  kept  in  gaol  for 
months  at  a  time.    We  know  that  secret 
inquiries  were  held  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tracting information,  and  with  no  suc- 
cess ;  we  know  that  when  that  was  done 
the  political  officials  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland  were  of  a  Liberal  tendency,  and 
we  can  very  well  expect  what  will  be 
done   when   not   only  the    permanent 
officials  of  Ireland,  but  most  of  the  poli- 
tical officials  for  the  time  being,  are  of 
an  Orange  hue.  The  permanent  officials 
have  always  been  Orangemen ;  but  this 
is  almost  the  first  time  we  have  had 
avowed    Orangemen   in  high  political 
positions.     Take,  for  instance,  the  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  (Colonel  King-  Harman) .  Not 
long  ago  he  went  to  Eathmines,   and 
was  rapturously  applauded  when  he  said 
he  was  just  after  joining  the  Orange 
Society.    It  is  men  of  this  class  who  are 
to    be    entrusted  with   this   enormous 
power.   We  know  that  when  a  Besident 
Magistrate  acts  at  all  fairly,  he  is  at  once 
marked  out  on  a  Beport  of  the  local 
police  for  the  censure  and  condemnation 
of  the  Government  in  Dublin.     I  can 
give  instances  which  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge  when  men,  having 
acted  fairly,  men,  having  decided  in  a 
way  which  did  not  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
Sub-Inspectors  and  County  Inspectors 
of  Ireland,  were  watched  and  degraded, 
and  sometimes  dismissed.    There  was 
such  a  case  in  1883.     A  Mr.  Ferry, 
a    Besident    Magistrate    in    Ireland, 
had  attended  a  meeting  and  read  a  pro- 
clamation suppressing  it ;  but  his  con- 
duct on  the  Bench  was  extremely  fair, 
and  he  refused  to  convict  on  every  petty 
charge  brought  before  him  by  the  police. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  turned  out  of 
the  Besident  Magistracy ;  but  he  has 
been  re-appointed,  I  think,  by  the  Tory 
Government,  and  sent  to  the  most  remote 
part  of  West  Mayo — ^namely,  Belmullet. 
Captain  West  was  censured,  too,  because 
he  would  not  do  what  was  required  of 
him  by  the  police ;  and  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  case  of  Mr  Butler,  who  was  sent 
to  a  remote  portion  of  Kerry  because  he 
would  not  do  the  bidding  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Government  deal  with  these 
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men  who  do  not  suit   their  views    as 
ordinary  men  deal  with  their  enemies — 
they  give  them  no  quarter  whatever. 
These  men  are  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  are  dismissed  at  plea- 
sure ;  the  result  is  that  they  are  in  the 
same  moral  condition  that  Judges    of 
England  were  in  200  or  300  years  ago, 
who  were  dependent  for  their  continu- 
ance in  office  upon  the  will  of  the  King 
for  the  time  being.     We  know  exactly 
what  the  conduct  of  such   Judges  as 
Judge  Jefferies  was.    If  the  condition  of 
the  Judges  was  so  excessively  corrupt, 
what  must  be  the  present  condition  of 
these  officials  who  are  dependent  for 
their  places  upon  the  will  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  time  being  ?    It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  propose  that   the 
liberties  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
people  should  be  intrusted  to  such  men. 
We  know  that  under  this  clause  in- 
quiries will  be  constantly  held,  that  Besi- 
dent Magistrates  will  be  sent  about  from 
place  to  place  to  hold  inquiries,   and 
that  the  whole  country  will  be  agitated, 
disturbed,  and  terrorized  by  these  con- 
stant inquisitions ;  no  such  thing  as  per- 
sonal safety  or  personal  liberty  existing 
in  the  country.     The    right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for   Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  has  been  again  harping 
on  the  depositions.     He  assumes,  be- 
cause   the    depositions    are    taken    in 
private,    that   the    Court    of    Inquiry 
should  also  take  place  in  private.     The 
only    persons    whose    depositions    are 
taken  in  private  are  persons  who  know 
that  they  know  something  about  the 
facts  they  are  being   examined  upon ; 
and  they  cannot  be  examined  under  the 
cogpiate  clause  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  compelled  to  give  evidence  to  cri- 
minate themselves.     In  the  present  Bill 
there  is  no  such  safeguard.    A  man  can 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence  upon  any 
question  put  to  him;    and  when  men 
have  refused  to  answer  questions,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  criminate  them- 
selves, the  magistrates  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  say  that  the  answer  they 
would  give  would  not  be  of  an  incrimi- 
nating character,  and  because  the  wit- 
nesses would  not  then  answer,  they  have 
been  committed  for  contempt  of  Court 
and  kept  in  prison  a  month  at  a  time. 
If  that  sort  of  thing  can  happen  under 
the  law  as  it  stands,  what  would  it  be 
under  a  law  that  gave  magistrates  abso- 
lute power  to  put  any  question  they  liked 
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to  witnesses,  and  that,  not  in  open  Court, 
but  in  a  secret  Court  where  a  man  may 
be  intimidated  —  where  those  poor 
peasants  may  be  frightened  out  of  their 
Uves  by  one  of  these  military  swash- 
bucklers ?  We  know  the  kind  of  men 
these  Besident  Magistrates  are — ^these 
half-drunken  swaggering  hotheens,  the 
scorn  of  the  peo^e,  and  the  most 
demoralizing  influence  in  the  country. 
We  know  who  these  gentlemen  are — 
taken  from  the  most  demoralizing  class 
which  has  afflicted  the  countries  of 
Europe.  I  think  we  are  bound  at  every 
stage  of  the  discussion  of  this  clause  to 
resist  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Statute  which  will  place  such 
absolute  powers  and  such  absolute  dis- 
cretion in  the  hands  of  the  Kesident 
Magistrates ;  and  I  think  that  if  the 
Government  have  any  real  regard  for 
personal  liberty — and  they  are  very  fond 
of  talking  about  the  terrorism  of  the 
National  League — they  would  not  pass 
a  law  which  will  place  such  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
persons,  but  would  give  some  security 
to  people  who  are  to  be  examined  in 
Courts  of  Law  that  they  shall  not  be 
compelled,  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
to  make  statements  which  would  crimi- 
nate themselves,  and  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion of  their  friends  who  were  guilty  of 
no  crime  at  all. 

Mb.  W.  a.  MAODONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Ossorv) :  I  believe  no  class  of  men 
could  be  cnosen  more  incapable  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duty  sought  to  be 
plac^  upon  them  by  tms  clause  than 
the  Besident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is 
not  that  I  believe  that  gentlemen  who 
belong  to  the  military  profession  are  less 
honourable,  according  to  their  code  of 
honour,  than  barristers  would  be,  but 
because  I  conceive  that  there  is  no  kind 
of  training  in  the  world  which  can  be 
given  to  men  so  unsuitable  to  make 
them  civil  magistrates  as  a  military 
training.  Now,  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  those  gentlemen — not  in  the 
sense  that  I  myself  have  suffered  from 
them,  which  might  be  supposed  by  some 
hon.  Qentlemen  in  this  House  to  create 
in  my  mind  a  bias  against  them — but 
because  I  have  been  very  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  case  which  was  tried  by 
one  of  those  military  Besident  Magis- 
trates, and  at  which  I  was  present ;  and 
the  circumstances   were  such   that  I 


declare  positively  in  this  House  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  give  evi- 
dence at  a  secret  inquiry  of  this  kind 
before     these     men.      Now,    I     will 
briefly  explain   to   the  Committee  my 
experience.    Some   years   ago    I    was 
livmg  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  there 
was  a  servant  of  mine  who  had  been 
assaulted    by   a   policeman.     My   ser- 
vant was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  the 
policeman  was  a    Protestant.     I  took 
a  g^eat  deal  uf  interest  in  the  case  be- 
cause I  believed  the  woman's  statement, 
and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  secure  that  justice  should 
be  done.    Accordingly  I  engaged  legal 
assistance  for  her,  and  did  all  I  could  to 
see  that  she  obtained  fair  and  just  treat- 
ment.   I  went  to  the  Court  on  the  day 
that  I  supposed  that  the  case  would  come 
on — the  Petty  Sessions  Court   of  the 
place.    That  case  did  not  come  on,  but  a 
case  somewhat  connected  with  it  did, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  was  amazed  by 
what  I  witnessed  in  that  Court  on  that 
occasion.  One  of  these  military  Besident 
Magistrates — ^I  have  no  objection  to  give 
his  name — ^it  is  Captain  Hatchell — his 
name  was  read  out  in  the  list  by  the 
hon.  Q-entleman  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment— well,  this  gentleman  placed  him- 
self in  that  Petty  Sessions  Court,  with 
his  back  to   the  fire,    and  carried  on 
the    proceedings    in    the    way    that, 
I   venture   to    say,   would    not  for  a 
moment  be    tolerated   in  an   English 
Court.     One  man  came  forward  as  a 
witness.      He  had  been  a    soldier;— I 
happened  to  know  something  of  the 
man.    He  gave  his  evidence  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  he  ordinarily  expressed 
himself.     There    was    nothing    hard, 
nothing  insulting  or  offensive  in  the 
man's  manner  at  all ;  and  this  military 
Besident  Magistrate  actually  threatened 
to  send  him  to  gaol  if  he  would  not  give 
his  evidence  in  what  he  was  pleased  to 
term  **  a  more  respectful  manner."    Al- 
together I  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  .justice  from  this  magis- 
trate, and  so  firmly  was  I  convinced  of 
this  that  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  the 
ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  my 
neighbourhood,  telling  them  generally 
of  my  want  of  confidence,  and  request- 
ing tiiiem  to  come  and  see  that  justice 
would  be  done  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Court,  when  I  knew  this  case  would 
come  on.    I  received  a  letter  from  one 
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of  these  magistrates,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  intended  to  be  present,  even 
if  he  had  not  receiyed  my  letter,  and 
that  he  regretted  that  I  had  been 
driven  to  make  the  application.  Well, 
the  next  time  the  case  did  come  on,  and 
there  was  a  full  Bench  of  magistrates. 
Then  the  military  gentleman  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking  learned  to  behave 
himself,  being  restrained  by  the  other 
Justices ;  and  everything  was  done  in  an 
ordinary  and  Constitutional  way,  and 
the  policeman  was  fined.  The  Besident 
Magistrate,  however,  showed  his  bias 
before  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of. 
He  said — *'  I  will  not  agree  to  that,'* 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  other 
magistrates  that  costs  should  be  given 
to  my  servant  for  the  assault  that  had 
been  committed  upon  her.  I  think  any- 
body with  a  fair  mind  must  have  been 
pained  when  he  heard  the  list  read  out 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  proposed 
the  Amendment,  when  one  after  another 
of  these  Besident  Magistrates  were  de- 
scribed as  military  men.  What  do  they 
know  about  law  ?  What  can  they  know 
about  law  ?  I  say  that  generally 
they  know  nothing  about  the  law,  and 
still  less  about  justice ;  and  I  say  it  is 
simply  monstrous,  if  you  will  consider 
the  character  of  the  inquiry  you  propose 
to  give  them  power  to  hold,  and  the 
duties  you  propose  to  impose  upon  them 
-^it  is  simply  monstrous  that  this  power 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  not  a  question  of  taking  de- 
positions. Surely  some  knowledge  of 
the  law  is  necessary  if  men  are  to  be  able 
to  ask  impertinent  questions.  Now,  the 
proposal  which  has  been  made  to  us — 
which  is  called  a  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Government — is  an  utterly  worth- 
less and  unsatisfactory  concession.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  concession  at  all.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  we  are  told,  is  to  take 
care  that  this  power  is  to  be  given  to 
Besident  Magistrates  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law.  But  where  will  you 
find  in  the  list  that  has  been  read  out  to 
us  Besident  Magistrates  who  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  law?  They  do  not 
possess  it ;  and  imless  we  have  a  distinct 
assurance  and  security  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  an  entirely  new  class  of  Besi- 
dent Magistrates  will  be  created,  in 
whom  the  Lord  Chancellor  can  have 
confidence,  because  they  possess  a  know-  ' 
ledge  of  the  law,  the  concession  of  the 
Government  will  be  absolutely  futile. 
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Well,  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  genuine  concession  in  this  matter 
is  called  for,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
Government,   but  on    account  of  their 
ultimate  interests,  if  they  are  to  secure 
that  this  section  is  to  be  worked.     Al- 
ready the  Government  may  have  seen  in 
this  House  ominous  signs  that  should 
lead  them  to  consider  that  probably  this 
section  will  not  be  worked  at  all.  Already 
we  have  heard  that  the  word  may  be 
passed  that  no  one  in  Ireland  ought  to 
give  information    at   all   at  these  tri- 
bunals.   If  this  is  done,  what  becomes 
of  your  law?    And  I  consider  that  if 
you  are  sensible  men,  you  will  modify 
your  clause  in  such  a  way  that  these 
objectionable  features — which  make  it 
reasonable,  and,  as  I  think,  right,  that 
the  people  should  be  advised  not  to  give 
evidence — will  be  removed,  so  that  you 
may  get  the  information  which  you  re-> 
quire  under  this  section.    I  will  only 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  proposed]by 
this  Amendment  to  give  this  power  to 
the  Crown   Solicitor — a  man  who  has 
experience  in  examining  witnesses  be- 
fore the  County  Court  Judge.     Now,  is 
there  any  man  of  fair  mind  who  really 
believes  that  this  matter  will  be  so  well 
and  so  fairly  done  by  a  Besident  Magis* 
trate  as  it  would  be  done  by  a  Crown 
Solicitor  in  the  presence  of  a  County 
Court  Judge  ?    Why,  the  County  Court 
would  be  a  check  on  the  Crown  Solicitor 
if  he  asked  questions  not  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry ;    and   the    County   Court 
Judge  is  a  man  in  whom  the  Govern- 
ment  have  special  confidence.     They 
have  such  confidence  in  him  that  they 
are  absolutely  going  to  put  a  Bankruptcy 
Clause  in  the  Bill,  which  is  now  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  into  his  hands,  to 
be  worked  by   him.    What  does  that 
mean  ?    Why,  it  means  this — ^that  they 
believe  that  there  is  no  authority  in  Ire« 
land  more  generally  respected  than  the 
County  Court  Judge ;  and  I  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is 
no    authority    in  Ireland  so  little  re- 
spected  as    the  Besident  Magistrates, 
whose  characters  I   have  attempted  to 
describe  to  this  House. 

Mr.  EDWABD  HABBINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  desire  to  point  out  very 
briefly — as  I  believe  this  is  a  subject 
upon  which  many  Members  desire  to 
speak — that  there  is  no  real  guarantee 
in  the  provision  of  the  right  Eon,  Gen« 
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tieman.  He  says,  as  a  substitute  for 
what  we  ask,  that  the  County  Court 
Judge  will  be  the  tribunal  before  whom 
this  secret  inquiry  will  take  place,  and 
that  we  shall  get  a  little  later  on  a 
promise  that  the  magistrates  who  will 
work  this  clause  will  be  men  in  whose 
legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  sufficient  confidence.  But  the  legal 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self might  be  called  into  account  by 
some  of  my  hon.  Friends  learned  in  the 
law.  The  Attorney  General  may  be  the 
king  of  hearts,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may  be  the  knave  of  spades,  and  so  on. 
It  gives  us  no  guarantee  at  all ;  and  I 
put  it  on  a  stronger  basis  when  I  say 
that  out  of  76  magistrates  at  present  on 
the  list  you  have  59  of  them  who,  on 
their  own  showing,  according  to  their 
own  proud  boast,  are  military  men  who 
do  not  know  the  law.  Why  these  gentle- 
men would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to 
their  military  training  to  know  anything 
about  the  law.  And  even  after  you 
take  these  59  gentlemen  out,  there  is 
not  one  amongst  them  who  has  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  law.  It  is 
out  of  that  residue  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor has  to  appoint  men  of  whose 
**  legal  knowledge  "  he  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently assured.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that 
in  a  few  instances  you  have  appointed 
barristers  to  these  positions,  but  in 
these  cases  you  have  appointed  a  paltry 
class  of  men  who  have  been  continually 
at  the  back-stairs  of  Dublin  Castle-^ 
gentlemen  who  have  not  been  able  to 
make  their  living  by  honest  effort,  and 
who  have  been  continually  begging 
Members,  night  after  night,  in  the 
Lobby  of  the  House,  for  God's  sake  to 
get  them  something  to  do.  Take  the 
last  appointment — Mr.  Cecil  Boohe. 
How  does  he  look  upon  his  duty  as  a 
magistrate?  Why,  I  know  a  case  in 
which  a  young  men's  society  held  a 
meeting  on  a  publican's  premises,  hung 
out  a  banner  and  created  a  disturbance. 
The  publican  came  before  this  magis- 
trate and  gave  evidence.  He  stated  that 
he  had  asked  these  young  men  to  take 
in  the  banner  when  the  police  called  his 
attention  to  it.  The  banner  was  put  out 
again  unknown  to  him.  For  this  offence 
Mr.  Cecil  Boche  inflicted  upon  the  man 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  notwith- 
standing that  it  was  his  first  offence,  and 
that  he  had  hitherto  borne  an  irre- 
proachable character,  and  conducted  his 
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house  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  not- 
withstanding also  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  offence  committed.  The  magis- 
trate who  gave  a  decision  of  that  ex- 
ceptional severity  was  a  short  time  after* 
wards  called  upon  to  decide  a  case  where 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  bailiff,  who 
had  been  already  24  times  in  gaol,  had 
stabbed  a  man  in  the  street,  and  he  in- 
flicted a  fine  of  25«.  upon  him.  I  say 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  cannot  have 
an  atom  of  confidence  in  such  a  man. 
Give  us  your  half-pay  captains,  nay, 
give  us  half-pay  corporals,  in  prefer- 
ence to  such  a  man  as  that.  When  we 
use  the  expression  half-pay  captains,  I 
should  like,  speaking  for  myself,  and 
without  consulting  any  of  the  Members 
of  the  Party  to  which  I  belong,  I  should 
like  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
understand  that  we  mean  no  reflection 
whatever  upon  gentlemen  who  have  at 
any  time  served  their  country.  We 
ourselves  should  be  proud  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  law  in  our  country  were  such 
that  if  we  had  any  military  ability  in  us 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising it.  I  say  that  we  realize  that 
there  are  many  reasons  which  compel 
gentlemen  to  resign  their  military  careers 
for  private  life,  or  for  the  civil  service 
of  their  country.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  these  gen- 
tlemen who,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
being  unable  to  advance  themselves  in 
the  Army,  or  Navy,  or  Yeomanry,  or 
Militia,  while  drawing  from  the  State 
the  half-pay  they  are  entitled  to,  sup- 
plement it  by  being  creatures  of  Dublin 
Castle.  I  made  a  challenge  in  a  full 
House — though  there  were  not  so  many 
Members  present  as  there  are  now — and 
I  now  make  the  same  challenge  in  Com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  I  shall  attract  the 
attention  of  the  two  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  putting  their  heads 
together  over  the  way — on  the  subject 
of  the  latest  case  of  the  transfer  of 
Besident  Magistrates  from  one  place  to 
another  —  Mr.  Butler,  the  brother  of 
General  Butler,  who  was  removed  from 
the  county  of  Kerry.  He  was  a  man 
the  Irish  people  have  no  reason  to 
cherish  a  very  warm  affection  for.  He 
has  done  his  duty  strictly  and  severely. 
But  we  have  always  found  that  when- 
ever he  has  had  any  duty  to  discharge, 
although  his  action  has  been  characterized 
by  severity,  yet  he  has  always  shown 
a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  to 
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harmonize  h\a  decrees  with,  j  ustice  even 
when  those  decrees  have  gone  against 
lis.     A  number  of  men  were  brought 
before  him  charged  with  resisting  the 
ofiS.cers  of  the  law  in  one  of  the  houses 
that  was  burned  at  Glenbeigh.     Will 
the  Committee    believe    it,   that  these 
houses  were  burned  down  without  the 
eviction  being   in   one  single  instance 
legally  carried  out ;  and,  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of    fact,  the  burning  of   these 
houses-  was    an  incendiary  act?    The 
Sheriff  himself    was  not   present,  nor 
was  the  Sheriff's  representative,  but  a 
young    sprig   of   the   aristocracy  —  the 
Sheriff's  clerk — went  and  carried   out 
this   act  upon  his  own  authority.     The 
Solicitor  for  the  defence  of  these  men 
charged    with    resisting     the    officers 
of  the  law — who  was    a  gentleman — 
whose  legal   knowledge  could  not  be 
questioned — placed  this  fact  before  the 
magistrates ;  and  on  a  demurrer  by  the 
two  legal  gentlemen  representing  the 
Crown  to  plead  anything  but  justifica- 
tion for  that  state  of  affairs,  the  magis- 
strates  dismissed  the  case  against  the 
prisoners.  What  did  that  decision  mean  ? 
Why,   that  the  evictions  were  illegal. 
What  did  the  Govei*nment  subsequently 
do  ?    Bemember  that,  when  the  magis- 
trates   gave    their   decision,    the   two 
solicitors  representing  the  Crown  gave 
no  reason  why  the  case  should  not  be 
dismissed,  either  because  they  had  no 
reason  or  would  not  condescend  to  give 
it.   When  asked  for  a  reason,  they  said, 
in  a  defiant  tone — ''Tour  worships  can 
do  what  you  like,"  which  I  translate, 
**  Tour  worships  can  dismiss  the  case  if 
you  dare."     They  did  dismiss  the  case 
— ^two  local  magistrates.      Mr.  Butler 
was  for   the  dismissal,  Mr.    Considine 
was  not.     The  latter  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  place  near  his  own  property 
near  Dublin,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
fashion  and  comfort  of  the  metropolis ; 
whilst  the  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Butler, 
has  been  sent  to  a  dreary  district  in  the 
wild  part  of  the  country.     Mr.  Butler 
was  taken  out  of  an  easy  district  at  a 
personal  pecuniary  loss  of  £200  a-year, 
and  transferred  to  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult districts  in  Ireland.     I  state  that  in 
the    presence    of   a    representative    of 
Dublin  Castle,   and  I  ask,   will   he  sit 
silently  by  while  such  an  accusation  is 
brought    against    it,    however  humble 
may  be  the  individual  who  brings  it. 
I  charge  them  with  having  punished  a 
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magistrate  because  he  had  acted  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions  and  according  to 
law ;  and  I  therefore  ask  them  how  can 
they  expect  us  to  withdraw  this  Amend- 
ment and  rely  upon  their  opinion  of  the 
sufficiency  of   the   legal  knowledge  of 
those  who  have  to  administer  the  law  ? 
If  I  do  not  proceed  further  with  this 
point  it  is  not   because  I  have  not  a 
number  of  instances  which  I  could  give 
to  the  Committee.    I  will  mention  an- 
other for   the  edification  of   the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  one  that  I  have  spoken  about 
and  written  about  frequently.     It  is  an 
instance  that  took  place  in    Kerry — a 
case  that  occurred  before  a  gentleman 
brought  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and 
who  had  never  known  the  county  before. 
Themagistrateadmitted to  someone  in  the 
trial  that  they  had  marked  a  man  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  inform  against 
a  number   of  others.      I  say  I  have 
spoken  and  written  about  these  things, 
and  yet  the  magistrate  in  question  has 
never  dared  to  contradict  what  I  say. 
Two  magistrates  went  into  Tralee  Gaol 
and  brought  this  informer  along,  and 
the  prisoner  who  was  to  be  identified 
was  put,  as  a  matter  of  form,  among 
three  or  four  prisoners.      In  the  first 
place,  this  man  was  a  little  taller  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  know  him  for  that  reason 
alone.     But  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  while  passing  the  other  men  who 
were  not  in  gaol  for  the  same  crime,  it 
is  alleged  to  me  that  the  magistrates 
distinctly  walked  along  the  gravel,  and 
when  they  reached  the  man  they  wished 
identified  they  walked  on  the  grass.    I 
have  made  that  statement  in  the  paper 
I  conduct  in  the  district.    It  was  a  libel, 
if  not  true ;  but  yet  no  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  proceed  against  me   for  it. 
A    little    later,    however,    one    of  the 
printers  in   my  employ  did  a  foolish 
thing,  and  these   magistrates  brought 
him  up  and  gave  him  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. *   The  way  these  Acts  are 
carried  out  in  Ireland  is  a  disgrace  to 
Her    Majesty's    Government  —  these 
things    were     a    disgrace    during    the 
Liberal    Government  —  because     the 
mainspring  of  all  the  evil  action  which 
takes  place  is  Dublin  Castle.    We  see 
that,  in  order  to  strengthen  this  system, 
another  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
rack-renters  of  Ireland  canonized  and 
installed  in  Dublin  Castle.    I  can  see, 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Attorney  General,  nothing  to  make 
us  waive  our  support  to  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  I  think  we 
are  justified  in  asking  for  some  further 
assurance  on  this  matter  than  we  have 
yet  had.  We  have  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  Besident  Magistrates  in  Ireland ;  we 
know  the  class  from  which  they  are 
drawn ;  we  know  their  antecedents ;  we 
know  tiieir  conduct  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  law;  and, 
therefore,  we  strenuously  support  the 
Amendment  which  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Chance)  has  put  before  the  Committee. 
We  wish  to  make  it  plain  to  the  Com- 
mittee why  we  require  from  the  Go- 
vernment a  larger  and  more  satisfactory 
assurance  in  the  direction  in  which  this 
Amendment  tends.  A  Heturn  has  been 
read  by  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Kil- 
kenny as  to  the  number  of  Besident 
Magistrates  in  Ireland,  their  professions 
and  their  position.  Out  of  76  Eesident 
Magistrates,  we  find  that  59  are  not 
lawyers  at  all ;  they  are  men  who  have 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
law  in  the  past,  no  legal  training,  and 
who  cannot  be  suggested  to  have  judicial 
minds.  It  will  not  satisfy  us,  and  it 
ought  not  to  satisfy  this  Committee,  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  give  his  ap- 

Sroval  to  all  or  any  of  these  59  Besi- 
ent  Magistrates,  and  therefore  recom- 
mend them  as  competent  to  carry  out 
this  stringent  clause.  Out  of  17  Besi- 
dent Magistrates  said  to  be  lawyers, 
only  a  small  number  are  men  who  have 
had  any  legal  training  whatever,  and 
who  are  entitled  to  administer  a  law  of 
this  kind  or  deal  with  matters  in  which 
niceties  of  evidence  are  likely  to  arise. 
But  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  a  matter  of  which  I  have  specific  and 
particular  knowledge.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Besident  Magistrates  in 
the  County  of  Cork.  I  find  that  out  of 
six  Besident  Magistrates  in  the  Connty 
of  Cork,  two  of  these  are  half-pay 
officers— gentlemen  who  have  served  in 
the  Army  21  years ;  that  two  of  them 
are  Constabulary  Officers  and  that  one 
is  a  barrister- at-law.  But  barrister-at- 
law  in  this  case  does  not  mean  a  prac- 
ticing barrister.  I  ask  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  particularly  to  the  point 
that  in  the  County  of  Cork  not  one  of 
these  six  magistrates,  to  whom  will  be 
intrusted  the  administration  of  this  very 


important  clause,  is  a  man  to  whom 
English  Members  would  willingly  entrust 
in  England  the  carrying  out  of  a  clause 
of  this  stringent  and  drastic  character. 
We  do  not  propose  to  carry  the  discus- 
sion on  this  Amendment  further.  We 
have  given,  and  we  have  evidence  to 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  independent 
and  unbiassed  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
something  in  the  direction  in  which  this 
Amendment  goes;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  meet  us,  we  know  very  well 
that  the  public  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
land will  modify  this  clause  in  the 
direction  of  legality  and  justice. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  258  ; 
Noes  176:  Majority  82.— (DIv.  List, 
No.  108.) 

Mr.  MAUBICE  HE  ALT  (Cork) :  The 
Government  having  refused  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  it 
only  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can 
carry  out  our  object  by  another  Amend- 
ment to  which  we  ask  the  Government 
to  agree.  The  Government  have  refused 
to  inquire  into  the  legal  knowledge  of 
the  Besident  Magistrates,  and  my 
object  is  to  secure  a  court  which  in  some 
measure  will  be  fit  to  hold  inquiry.  The 
Besident  Magistrates  have  no  legal 
knowledge,  and  there  is  not  half-a-dozen 
out  of  the  whole  76  who  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  com- 
petent to  conduct  these  inquiries.  The 
Amendment  I  propose  will  not  render 
the  clause  cumbersome  in  any  way,  our 
only  object  being  to  secure  its  proper 
administration.  I  insist  and  I  press  it 
on  the  Committee,  that  something  is 
required  for  the  protection  of  persons 
who  are  likely  to  come  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  beyond  what  would  be 
afforded  by  a  Court  of  one  Besident 
Magistrate ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  Amendment  which  I 
now  beg  to  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  8,  after  **  a  "  to  insert  a  "  Court  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more." — (Mr.  Maurice 
Healy.) 

The  chief  SECBETABY  fob  IBE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Man- 
chester, E.)  :  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  will  see 
that  this  is  an  Amendment  which  cer- 
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taial;  the  GoYernment  cannot  accept. 
Thers  ie  no  precedent  nbatover  for 
requiring;  two  magistrates  to  be  present 
when  such  an  inquiry  is  made,  and  there 
is  no  analogy  to  the  proposal  as  far  as  I 
know  of  in  any  previous  Act  in  whicli 
the  provision  for  secret  iogniry  exists. 
To  require  that  the  Court  should  con- 
sist of  two  Besideut  Magistrates  is  to 
throw  an  enormous  burden  on  the 
judicial  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  You  not  only  require  a  magis- 
trate in  the  Court  of  the  district,  but  you 
require  another  magistrate  not  to  assist, 
but  to  sit  by  and  check  him.  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  afford  any  safe- 
guard or  protection  in  the  matter,  and 
while  it  Tould  be  of  no  advantage  in 
that  direction,  it  would  impose  a  great 
burden  on  those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  I  trust  the 
hon.  Member  will  not  thiak  it  necessBTj 
to  press  his  Amendment,  and  that  ha 
wilf  allow  the  Committee  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H,  Fowler).  The 
Oovernment  have  intimated  their  inten- 
tion to  accept  that,  and  whan  it  is 
disposed  of  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
proceed  with  the  rest  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.): 
I  think  it  will  be  welt  perhaps  to  adopt 
the  BUggestlon  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  go  on  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton. For  my  part,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  course  being  taken,  but  I 
urge  the  Government  to  say,  that  if  we 
abandon  this  Amendment  diey  will  con- 
sider this  most  important  point.  Sup- 
pose a  question  is  asked,  and  It  is  said 
not  to  be  germane  to  the  inquiry;  sup- 
pose the  magistrate  says  that  it  is,  we 
ask  if  you  will  give  us  an  appeal  from 
the  magistrate.  If  you  will,  we  will 
abandon  this  Amendment.  You  have 
two  Judges  in  the  case  of  Election  Peti- 


bnt  we  want  to  provide  that  the  magis- 
trate who  sends  a  man  to  gaol  shall  not 
be  the  magistrate  who  conducts  the  in- 
quiry. 1  trust  the  Government  will 
agree  to  the  Amendment  I  have  mjraelf 
placed  upon  the  Paper  to  deal  with  this 
point.  This  is  a  difTerent  case  from  that 
of  ordinary  depositions.  A  man  may  be 
asked  a  question  here  which  will  commit 
him  with  reference  to  matters  outside 
the  inquiry;  he  may  be  asked  queations 
as  to  whether  his  children  go  to  school, 
the  state  of  his  banking  account,  whe- 
ther he  owns  or  rents  land,  and  I  contend 
that  all  these  question  are  of  a  nature  to 
which  a  witness  should  not  be  sub- 
jected. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also 
that  a  man  may  be  committed  to  prison 
over  and  over  ag^n  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  wholly  immaterisl  to 
the  issue.  For  these  reasons,  I  think 
that  the  decision  of  more  than  one 
magistrate  should  be  had  before  a  man 
is  sent  to  prison  under  this  clause. 

Tnu  CHIEF  SECKETAHY  Foa  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Bauotte)  (Man- 
chester, £.)  :  There  is  no  necessity 
that  this  suggestion  should  be  car- 
ried out.  Under  the  existing  law  a 
man  may  be  examined  In  private.  He 
may  be  asked  an  improper  question, 
and  he  might  be  committed  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  answer  It.  If  he  were  com- 
mitted, however,  he  bae  his  remedy  at 
law,  and  he  has  that  remedy  also  under 
our  Bill.  We  see  no  reason  why  that 
should  not  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  In 
dealing  with  this  particular  point  of 
obtaining  evidence,  and  we  are  reluctant 
to  encumber  the  clause  by  introducing 
safeguards  which  are  unneceseaiy. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman   has   not   referred    to    my 
Amendment.     The  Magistrates'  Protec- 
tion Act  ^ves  absolute  immunity   to 
magistrates,  however  improper  the  ques- 
tions asked  may  be.    If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  repeal,  for  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  Magis- 
then,  of  course,  I 
'ithdrawal  of  the 
)  Act  I  have  re- 
atesare  protected 
egality  they  may 
the  Attorney  Ge- 
t  that  is  not  so ; 
action  against  a 
<  will  rule  that  this 
d  not  for  the  jury 
n  Amendment  on 
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that  point  also;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Oeatleman  will  accept  that  Amendment, 
or  give  some  assurance  of  concession  on 
the  point  to  the  Committee,  we  shall 
allow  the  matter  to  pass.  But  we  have 
no  remedy  whatever,  and  no  one  knows 
that  better  than  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland. 

The  ATTOKNEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  agree  altogether  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Magistrates'  Pro- 
tection Act.  It  is  only  when  a  magis- 
trate is  acting  within  his  jurisdiction 
that  the  Act  afifords  protection  to  the 
magistrate. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
Will  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  say  whether 
there  is  to  be  any  record  of  questions 
put  by  the  magistrates  and  refused  to  be 
answered,  which  will  enable  the  High 
Court  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
question?  Because,  otherwise,  a  man 
would  be  helpless  if  he  were  committed 
for  refusing  to  answer ;  and  unless  the 
commitment  shows  what  it  was  he  re- 
fused to  answer,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  he  could  raise  the  question  at  all. 
Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  will  permit  me  to  add  that 
there  is  a  difPerence  between  taking  a 
deposition  under  the  ordinary  law  and 
this  procedure.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
indictment  magistrates  may  take  depo- 
sitions in  their  private  rooms,  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  made  being  present 
with  his  solicitor.  It  is  only  the  re- 
porters and  the  public  who  may  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  case  of  an  indictable 
offence.  Of  course,  where  summary  cases 
are  taken  in  open  Court  under  Statute 
the  analogy  does  not  hold.  Unless  some 
provisions  are  taken  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, the  man  is  absolutely  defenceless 
against  illegality. 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  Government 
are  prepared  to  accept  any  reasonable 
Amendment,  and  there  is  one  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  which  will  meet  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  on  this 
point  by  providing  that  a  shorthand 
note  should  be  taken  of  everything 
which  occurs  in  the  examination.  A 
similar  Amendment  was  proposed  in 
1882;  but  it  was  not  accepted,  owing 
tQ  the  diffioulty  of  providing  shorthand 


writers.  Shorthand  writers  are  now 
more  numerous,  aud  the  Government 
will  see  their  way  to  providing  that 
there  shall  be  a  correct  transcript  of 
evorythinj?  that  occurs. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
I  quite  admit  the  importance  of  the 
concession  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  makes ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, I  do  not  see  that  it  is 
one  which  has  a  large  bearing  on 
the  Amendment.  I  understand  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Secret  Inquiry 
would  be  that  a  witness  is  summoned 
before  the  Court;  ho  considers  that  a 
question  is  improper  and  refuses  to  an- 
swer it,  aud  then  the  power  given  by 
this  section  comes  into  force,  and  the 
witness  may  be  committed.  But  what 
will  happen  is  this— a  witness  is  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court;  and, 
therefore,  the  Attorney  General  will  see 
that  the  reasoning  with  which  he  en- 
deavours to  convince  the  Committee  that 
this  Amendment  is  needless  does  not 
really  apply.  As  I  understand  the  law, 
when  a  witness  has  been  committed  for 
contempt  of  Court  the  magistrate  will 
make  out  a  warrant ;  he  will  state  in  it 
that  the  witness  has  been  asked  a  proper 
question  and  that  he  has  refused  to  an- 
swer it,  and  that  he  is  committed  to 
gaol.  I  think  that  warrant  will  be  con- 
clusive, bocaueo  no  Court  will  be  able  to 
go  behind  it  and  investigate  the  state- 
ment, and  in  that  way  the  witness  will 
have  no  sort  of  defence  whatever.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  you  will  allow 
the  evidence  to  be  taken  down  in  short- 
hand ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  that  if, 
when  it  is  taken  down,  it  will  be  of  no 
value  when  application  is  made  for  the 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  ?  If  I  am 
right  on  this  point  I  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  will  admit 
that,  as  long  as  such  a  warrant  as  I 
have  described  remains  in  force,  it  will 
not  be  competent  for  the  party  against 
whom  the  warrant  is  made  out  to  bring 
any  action  on  account  of  the  injury  done 
to  him.  It  is  a  principle  of  our  Courts 
of  Law  that  a  poor  man  imprisoned 
under  any  legal  process  can  bring  an 
action  in  respect  of  any  illegality  in 
putting  that  provision  into  force.  He 
must  first  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Court  committing  him  to  prison;  and 
what  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  as  long 
as  the  warrant  is  regarded  by  the  Court 
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as  final  and  conclusive,  it  is  quite  idle 
lor  any  purpose  germane  to  this  Amend- 
ment to  promise  that  the  evidence  shall 
be  taken  down  in  shorthand,  because  it 
would  not  be  open  to  the  party  aggrieved 
to  use  that  evidence  in  any  superior 
Oourt  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that 
Court  to  quash  the  warrant  under  which 
he  is  committed.  I,  therefore,  submit 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  that 
his  promise  is  not  material  to  the  ques- 
tion. We  want  that  there  should  be 
some  power  of  reviewing  the  action  of 
Besident  Magistrates  under  this  clause ; 
we  want  that  there  shall  be  a  check  on 
the  action  of  the  magistrate  who  com- 
mits a  man  to  prison  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer any  question  put  to  him.  ITntil  a 
concession  on  that  point  is  made  I  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  taking  down 
of  evidence  in  shorthand  is  simply  de- 
lusive 

Ma.'  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton)  r 
The  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  although 
very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  went,  did 
not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the  case,  be- 
cause if  there  is  a  warrant  simply  for  com- 
mittal for  contempt  no  Court  will  go 
behind  to  examine  what  the  contempt  is. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  that  they  should  undertake 
that  the  warrant  shall  allege  the  specific 
offence  of  refusing  to  answer  a  particular 
question,  such  question  being  set  out 
verbatim,  and  not  the  general  offence  of 
contempt. 

Thb  attorney  general  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  agree  on  the  point  of  law 
with  the  hon.  Member  with  regard  to 
the  superior  Courts ;  but  the  argument 
does  not  apply  to  the  warrant  of  an 
inferior  Court,  in  which  the  specific 
grounds  for  its  issue  must  be  stated. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  provide 
that  in  the  Act  ?  If  so,  we  will  withdraw 
the  Amendment.  Can  anything  be  fairer 
than  that  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  have  no  objection 
whatever. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Then  we  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  The  object  of  the  Amend- 
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meut  which  I  beg  to  move  is  to  secure 
that  the  official  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  Act  is  carried  out  is  a  trained 
lawyer. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  8,  after  '' magistrate, *'  insert  ''of 
whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shall  be  satisfied." — {Mr,  Henry 
H,  Fowler,) 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Government  are  willing 
to  accept  the  words  of  the  Amendment 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
magistrate.  I  cannot,  however,  under- 
take that  all  the  magistrates  will  be 
trained  lawyers,  as  that  would  involve 
the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
trained  lawyer. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
How  are  we  to  understand  that  these 
persons  are  competent  persons  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
say  these  men  will  be  either  barristers 
or  solicitors,  I  shall  withdraw  my  op- 
position. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  not  do  that.  It  is 
by  the  refusal  of  these  reasonable  pro- 
posals that  the  debate  is  prolonged. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ''  a 
man  of  legal  knowledge  ?  "  Is  Captain 
Plunkett  a  man  whose  legal  knowledge 
is  to  satisfy  the  Government  ?  The  term 
legal  knowledge  is  very  vague.  Are  we 
to  have  men  who  have  proved  their  legal 
knowledge  by  examination  ?  You  can- 
not appoint  a  Civil  Service  writer  at  \0d, 
an  hour  who  has  not  passed  an  examina- 
tion. Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  men 
who  are  to  have  power  of  unlimited  im- 
prisonment are  to  be  men  with  whose 
legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
satisfied,  and  no  more  ?  We  know  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  very  civil  man, 
and  that  he  will  not  want  to  compel 
these  men  to  imdergo  an  examination. 
I  ask  the  Committee  whether  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  this  Amendment  has  been 
met  in  form  and  refused  in  substance  ? 
Let  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  say,  at  least,  that 
these  shall  be  men  who  have  at  least 
been  called  to  the  Bar.  It  is  not  saying 
much  of  a  man  that  he  has  been  called 
to  the  Bar.  I  have  been  called  to  the 
Bar  myself.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
much  legal  knowledge,  and  my  experi- 
ence has  been  pretty  much  confined  to 
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"  eating  the  dinners ;"  but,  however,  let 
the  Gbvernment  provide  that  there  shall 
be  some  smattering  of  the  law  in  these 
men.  If  the  Government  will  not  accept 
that  proposal,  it  simply  shows  that  in 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  they  are  keeping  their 
promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to 
our  hopes. 

Mb.  HENEY  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton,  E.) :  Knowledge  of  the  law  is 
not  a  matter  of  inspiration  or  revelation, 
and  my  contention  is  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor should  be  satisfied  that  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  has  had  such  an  amount 
of  legal  training  and  acquired  such  an 
amount  of  legal  knowledge  as  would 
render  him  competent  for  the  discharge  of 
bis  duties.  I  did  not  move  my  Amend- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  accepted  it.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems 
to  regard  the  qualification  of  legal  know- 
ledge as  a  purely  perfunctory  matter.  I 
desire  that  the  Resident  Magistrate  shall 
be  a  competent  lawyer,  such  as  the  Lord 
Ghancellor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  would  be  responsible  to  this  House 
for  appointing  to  carry  out  this  impor- 
tant provision. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
The  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  un- 
doubtedly means  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed BhaXl  possess  legal  qualification 
and  experience ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  been  present,  he 
would  not  have  dissented  from  the  view 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  dis- 
tinctly stated  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Government  accepted  the  Amendment,  on 
pag^  16,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton.  I 
confess  that  I  was  disarmed  by  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  reasonable  proposal  of  the 
rigbt  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
I  read  the  words  of  the  Amendment  on 
the  Paper  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton,  and  I  think 
that  no  words  can  be  clearer  than  those 
which  «ay  that  the  magistrate  shall  be 
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a  person  of  whose  legal  knowledge  the 
Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  satisfied. 
What  can  they  mean  except  that  the 
person  appointed  to  discharge  this  duty 
is  to  have  legal  knowledge  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  That, 
of  course,  means  that  he  is  to  be  a  per- 
son of  some  legal  qualification  and  legal 
experience,  and  it  is  perfectly  surprising 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  taking  up  the 
position  whicb  he  now  assumes.  I 
should  wish  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  to  be  sent  for,  because  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  another  example  of 
the  surprising  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  get  up  and  ask  the  Government 
to  state  whether  they  mean  what  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  says  they  mean,  because, 
without  the  meaning  which  is  attached 
to  the  Amendment  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton, this  Amendment  is  of  no  use. 
I  have  here  a  Return,  not  yet  printed, 
as  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates.  I  will  read  a  portion 
of  it.  Here  is  one  gentleman,  aged  28 
when  he  obtained  his  appointment; 
former  vocation  none ;  salary  £425, 
which  is  raised — perhaps  for  his  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
law — to  £550.  Do  the  Government 
mean  to  say  that  when  they  accepted 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton they  meant  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  to  be  satisfied  vdth  a  person 
of  that  capacity  ?  Another  magistrate 
is  on  this  list,  whose  qualification  is  that 
he  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  I  have  known  officers  in  the 
Guards — they  are  very  charming  per- 
sons; but  I  deny  that  they  have  any 
legal  knowledge.  Here  is  another 
gentleman,  aged  39 ;  he  was  a  civil 
engineer  and  has  served  in  the  Militia. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  stated  that  being 
called  to  the  Bar  and  having  eaten  a 
certain  amount  of  dinners,  is  not  a  very 
substantial  or  good  qualification;  but 
that  qualification  would  eeem  to  be 
thought  a  very  sufficient  one,  if  I  may 
judge  from  one  of  the  entries  in  the 
Return  from  which  I  am  reading.    It  is 
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ntftted  of  one  Resident  Magielrate — Mr. 
Conddine — that  lie  is  35  years  of  age, 
that  he  WM  High  Sheriff  of  Limerick  in 
18S1,  and  that  he  kept  all  Ma  terms  for 
the  Bar,  and,  I  suppose,  ate  all  his  dia- 
ners  with  great  punctuality;  but  that, 
for  family  reasons,  he  was  not  called  to 
the  Bar.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting inquiry  to  find  out  what  the 
family  or  other  reasons  were  why  this 
gentleman  was  not  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  became  a  Besideot  Magistrate  at  a 
salary  from  the  State  of  £500  a-year. 
But,  Sir,  this  is  really  turning  a  very 
s^ouB  matter  into  a.  burlesque,  l^he 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  smile, 
but  you  are  really  deiiling  with  a  serioue 
matter.  {^Zaughier.'\  1  do  not  think 
the  Government  appreciates  the  seri- 
ousnesB  of  thie  enactment  as  they  ought 
to  do.  You  are  going  to  hand  over 
powers  never  dreamt  of  before  to  young 
gentlemen  who,  for  family  reasons,  were 
not  called  to  the  Bar.  Is  that  a  thing 
that  is  fair  or  reasonable,  or  even  decent? 
We  heard  last  night  a  good  deal  from 
the  Qovernment  as  to  the  waste  of  time 
in  the  opposition  to  this  Bill ;  but  the 
persons  who  are  wasting  time  now  are 
the  Government  themselves.  This  is  a 
ctues^on  which  should  never  have  been 
raised  by  the  Government.  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  is 
here,  aud  that  we  shall  hear  from  him 
if  he  intends  to  stand  by  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  sense  in  whioh  it  was  origi- 
nallv  understood  to  have  been  aocepted 
by  we  Government  ? 

The  OHIEF  SEOHETARY  fob  IKE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfodk)  (Man- 
chester, E.):  When  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  1 
was  greatly  astonished,  because  he  at- 
tributed to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  England 
views  which  he  never  entertained.  We 
disouaaed  the  question  when  we  were 
going  over  the  Amendments  on  thePaper. 
But  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  and  he  says  that  he  never  used 
the  words  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  put 


ceived.  An  Amendment  was  put  on  the 
Paper  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Euwler).  We  accepted  that 
Amendment,  although  no  provision  to 
the  like  effect  was  contained  in  the  Act 
either  of  1870  or  1882.  We  have  put 
it  into  this  Act  for  the  first  time,  and 
have  thus  Introduced  into  this  measure 
a  limitation  never  thought  necessary  by 
any  previous  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  (Mr.  Anderson),  however,  talka 
as  if  the  phrase  "sufficiency  of  legal 
knowledge  "  was  here  used  for  the  Gret 
time  in  Bills  of  this  kind.  But  he  has 
either  not  read  the  Act  of  1882  or  he 
forgets  its  provisions,  for  in  that  Act 
there  was  a  clause  requiring  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  certify  the  legal  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  who  was  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
charges  of  offences  against  that  Bill. 
Well,  how  did  Lord  Spencer  carry  out 
the  Grimes  Act?  Did  he  interpret  that 
clause  aa  meaning  that  one  magistrate 
must  be  a  barrister  ?  He  did  not.  I 
appeal  to  Gentlemen  opposite  who  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  whioh  Lord  Spencer 
carried  on  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
and  I  would  aak  them  to  inquire  either 
of  Lord  Spencer,  or  of  any  Gentleman 
there  connected  with  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  whether  it  was  not  then 
the  fact,  and  is  not  the  fact  now, 
and  has  not  always  been  the  fact 
in  Irish  history  that  some  of  the 
best  magistrates  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  barristers  or  people  who  have 
gone  through  a  legal  training.  And  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  barristers  for 
£400  a-year  to  do  jour  work.  But  it 
is  not  BO  easy  to  get  a  successful  bar- 
rister, and  the  result  is  that  if  you  in- 
sist on  having  barristers  at  salaries  of 
£400  or  £500  a-year,  you  will  not  get 
the  pick  of  the  profession,  and,  probably, 
you  will  not  get  such  efficient  men  as  if 
you  look  in  other  walks  of  life  for  men 
of  sound  sense,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
legal  kaowlodga,  and  of  good  character, 
Such  men  as  these  will  carry  out  the 
work  you  want  them  to  perform  far 
efficient  barristers  yoa 
the  salaries  I  have 
e  now  shovm  that  the 
.  Members  opposite 
words  of  the  Amend- 
liioh  was  put  by  Loi4 
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Spenoer  npon  similar  words  in  the  Act  of 
1882;  and  that  the  construction  which 
we  put  on  those  words  is  one  to  which 
we  must  adhere  if  the  Act  is  to  be  pro- 
perly worked  by  the  magistrates  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mb.  JOHN  MOELEY  (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
an  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  in  any  degree  bound  on 
this  side  of  the  House  by  the  precedent 
of  1882. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOTJB :  I  never  said 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  bound 
by  the  precedent  of  1882.  What  I  ap- 
pealed to  was  the  interpretation  of  that 
Act  by  Lord  Spenoer. 

Mb,  JOHN  MORLEY :  But  this  Act 
is  not  going  to  be  administered  by  Lord 
Spencer.  And  I  will  frankly  confess 
that,  even  if  it  were,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  take  a  dififerent  line  from  that 
which  I  now  take.  I  was  not  in  the 
House  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1882  was 
passed.  I  hope  that  if  I  had  been  I 
should  have  objected  to  a  great  many 
clauses  of  that  Act ;  but,  bo  that  as  it 
may,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Government  must  give  the  House 
some  better  argument  in  favour  of  their 
proposals  than  that  this  or  that  provi- 
sion was  in  the  Act  of  1882.  We  main- 
tain that  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland 
and  the  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  are  fundamentally  different 
from  what  they  were  then.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has 
explained  the  sense  in  which  he  has 
accepted  the  Amendment  has  taken  the 
value  out  of  his  concession.  I  quite 
admit  the  difficulty  of  insisting  that  the 
genUeman  to  whom  this  power  is  given 
must  be  always  a  barrister  or  a  solicitor. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  gentleman  being  a 
barrister  does  not  necessarily  ensure  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  he  is  possessed  of  legal  know- 
ledge and  experience.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, propose— and  I  believe  the  right 
hon.  GenUeman  will  assent  to  the 
Amendment — to  insert  ''after  legal 
knowledge''  the  words  ''and  legal  ex- 
perience.'  The  Amendment  wiU  then 
run — "  Of  whose  legal  knowledge  and 
legal  experience  the  Lord  Chancellor 
shall  be  satisfied."  I  know  that  will 
•till  leave  the  proposal  open  to  some 
objection,  but  I   think  it   would,  as 


amended,  prescribe  an  extra  caution, 
and  would  give  us  an  extra  safeguard 
in  these  proceedings. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  insert  after  "legal 
knowledge  "  the  words  "  and  legal  ex- 
perience.^'— {Hr.  John  Morley), 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted," 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity): I  understand  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  admitted 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
under  all  the  circumstances,|alway8to  get 
a  bam'ster  or  solicitor  as  the  Resident 
Magistrate  acting  under  this  clause; 
and,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  a  gentle- 
man being  called  to  the  Bar  or  being 
a  solicitor,  would  be  but  a  small  gua- 
rantee of  his  possessing  legal  know- 
ledge. Therefore,  I  understand  he 
concedes  that  the  Resident  Magistrate 
mifi^ht  not  be  either  a  barrister  or  a 
solicitor.  That  was  what  I  meant  to 
convey,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misap- 
prehension in  the  observations  I  made  a 
short  time  ago ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that  this  clause  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  or  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  dream  of 
being  satisfied  with  a  person,  unless  he 
possessed  real  legal  knowledge.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  person  to  possess 
legal  knowledge  without  having  legal 
experience,  and  that  being  so  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Therefore,  I  am  ready 
to  accept  the  Amendment ;  but  if  I  had 
accepted  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler)  without  giving  the 
explanation  that  a  Resident  Magistrate 
acting  under  this  clause  need  not  be  a 
barrister  or  a  solicitor  I  should  have 
misled  the  House. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  paffe  1,  line  8,  after  *<  magietrate  "  insert 
the  woroB  **  being  a  person  of  the  saffioiency 
oi  whose  legal  knowledge  and  legal  experience 
he  shall  be  satisfied."— (Ifr.  Maurice  Hcaly,) 

Question  proposed,  ' '  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  O'DOHERTT  (Donegal,  N.): 
The  words  of  the  Amendment  are, 
''legal  knowlege  and  experience."  Does 
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that  mean  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
experience  of  its  practice?  Will  the 
A^ttornej  General  for  Ireland  accept  the 
Amendment  with  that  meaning  ?  [After 
a  pause.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  answer. 

The  ATTOKNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersitj) :  I  have  answered  the  question 
frequently. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
I    should    have    proposed    a    previous 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  if  I  had  not 
understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial concession  with  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Wolyerhampton(Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler).     I  should  have  proposed 
that  there  should  be  associated  widi  the 
Resident   Magistrate    a  gentleman    of 
legal  knowledge.    However,  that  is  past 
and  gone ;  and  now  we  must  take  the 
Amendment  as  it  stands.     In  the  first 
instance,  and  as  the  Amendment  first 
stood,  I  thought,  after  the  remarks  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  that 
the  supposed  concession  of  the  Govem- 
ment  was  no  concession  at  all.    I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  hav9, 
however,  accepted  an  Amendment  upon 
the  original  Amendment ;  but  still,  even 
in  its  amended  state,  it  is  open  to  objec- 
tion.   It  is  quite  possible  and  easy  to 
find  in  Ireland  gentlemen  who  are  not 
barristers  or  solicitors,  but  who   are, 
nevertheless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  law.     Let  me  mention 
one — Mr.  Huntley,  of  Cork,  who  might 
well  be  elevated  to  the  Bench.     Mr. 
Huntley  is  a  man  who  has  written  on 
the  praictice  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
and  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.     He  is  a 
man  of  very  high  character,  and  would 
command  general  confidence.      But  I 
holdf-at  the  same  time,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  it  now  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote from  the  ranks  of  the  police  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Horn,  who  they  will  say 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  thereby  they  will 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  Amendment. 
If  they  do  not  accept  this  Amendment  in 
its  entirety,  we  shall  have  a  disagree- 
able state  of  afiPairs  to  meet — that  of 
having  this  dause  administered  by  cer- 
tain officials  like  Captain  Plunkett,  and 
men  of  that  stamp.    I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gorernment  if  they  accepted  the  Amend- 
it  its  entirety.  [An  hon.  Mehbeb  :  They 

ifr,  O'Doherty 


have.]    Well,  if  they  have,  I  have  no- 
thing further  to  say. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
After  what  has  transpired,  I  think  we 
can  go  on  to  another  Amendment.  I 
am  not  even  now  satisfied  that  this 
Amendment,  as  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  more  than  a  show  on  their  part. 
But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  now  clear ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  g^  on. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  I 
rise  to  point  out  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  reporting  JProgress.  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  most  greedy  of  the 
Conservatives  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  we  have  made,  for  we  have 
swept  away  a  whole  page  of  Amend- 
ments. We  had  a  veiy  late  night  last 
night,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  early, 
and  perhaps  an  excited.  Sitting  to- 
morrow. And  let  it  be  recollected  that 
we  have  made  the  progress  I  have 
mentioned  in  spite  of  a  Motion  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  by  a  Con- 
servative Member.  The  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening ;  but  since  then,  ana  as 
I  have  said,  in  spite  of  that,  the  Com- 
mittee have  done  a  g^eat  deal  of  work, 
and  made  great  progress,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  the  Government  will  now 
consent  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Colonel  Nolan,) 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  DUCHY 
OF  LANCASTER  r  Lord  John  Maiwees) 
(Leicestershire,  E. } :  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  says  that  we  have  made 
great  progress.  We  have  certainly 
made  some  progress ;  but  some  of  the 
Amendments  which  stand  immediately 
next  on  the  Paper  are  almost  conse- 
quential Amendments  upon  that  to  which 
we  have  just  agreed.  X  should  propose 
that  we  should  proceed  with  those  Amend- 
ments, and  then  we  will  agree  to  report 
Progress. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  On 
that  understanding  I  will  withdraw  the 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Of  oourse,  the  two  first  Amendmenta 
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standing  in  my  name  immediately  after 
the  one  we  have  just  agreed  to  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  discussion  we  have  had. 
I,  therefore,  come  to  the  third  Amend- 
ment standing  in  my  name,  the  wording 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  alter,  having 
regard  to  the  Amendments  already  ac- 
cepted on  the  clause.  I  shall  move  it 
in  this  form — ''  And  being  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  or  place  in  which  such 
offence  was  committed."  This,  I  think, 
will  make  the  clause  run  grammatical. 
Now,  I  need  not  debate  on  the  subject  of 
that  Amendment.  The  clause  as  it  stands, 
without  the  Amendment,  would  enable 
the  CFovemment  to  select  their  Kesident 
Magistrate  from  any  part  of  Ireland.  If 
an  offence,  for  instance,  were  committed 
at  Cork,  they  might  send  a  magistrate 
from  Belfast,  or  vice  versd.  That  would, 
I  think,  be  very  objectionable.  There 
are  Eesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
whom  it  might  be  convenient  for  the 
Government  to  send  on  a  roving  com- 
mission all  oyer  the  country.  But  that 
would  be  a  very  inconyenient  course 
for  others  than  the  Goyemment.  In 
moving  this  Amendment,  I  can  refer 
to  the  precedent  of  the  Grimes 
Act.  Under  the  Grimes  Act,  a  magis- 
trate empowered  to  hold  an  inquiry 
under  that  Act  was  required  to  be  a 
magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  where  the  inquiry  was  held.  And 
m  the  Criminal  Gode  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Government  some  years  ago,  the 
magistrate  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  the 
clause  corresponding  to  this  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  inquiry 
was  held.  The  Government  will,  I  think, 
see  that  it  would  really  be  yery  incon- 
venient if  they  were  to  hare  the  power  to 
select  any  one  of  the  staff  of  80  Besident 
Magistrates  and  send  him  all  over  the 
country.  If  there  is  to  be  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  let  it  be  held  by  a  magistrate 
on  the  spot.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  say — '*  We  cannot  entrust 
this  case  to  a  Resident  Magistrate  on  the 
spot  because,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  Amendments  we  have  accepted, 
the  magistrate  must  be  competent  in 
point  of  legal  knowledge  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  the  Resident  Magistrate  on 
the  spot  is  .not  a  person  with  the  suffi- 
ciency of  whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord 
Ohancellor  would  be  satisfied.''  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Resident 


Magistrate  has  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  half-a-dozen  counties.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  Resident  Magistrate 
whose  jurisdiction  would  be  confined  to 
a  single  county,  and,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  of  that  kind  would  arise  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  that  within  the 
range  of  two  or  three  counties  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Resident  Magistrate 
would  extend,  there  should  not  be  found 
a  single  magistrate  of  whose  legal  know- 
ledge the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  be 
satisfied.  I  will  therefore  propose  to 
amend  the  clause  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1  line  8  after  ''  satisfied  "  insert  the 
words — "  and  being  a  magistrate  for  the  county 
or  place  in  which  such  ofifence  was  committed." 
— (Mr.  Maurice  H$aly.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Amendment  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Act  of 
1882  the  words  *'  of  the  county  or  place  " 
were  inserted,  but  then  there  was  not  in 
that  Act  the  qualification  of  a  magistrate 
— in  reference  to  the  holding  of  an  inquiry 
— which  we  have  now  introduced  into  this 
Bill.  The  Lord  Ohancellor  will  desire 
that  one  of  these  inquiries  should  be 
conducted  by  a  magistrate  possessing 
the  best  knowledge  and  the  highest 
qualifications  attainable ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  that  end  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  magistrate  from  a 
distance.  Considering  the  qualification 
for  a  magistrate  conducting  one  of  these 
inquiries,  which  we  have  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  I  do  not  think  the  choice  of  such  a 
magistrate  should  be  restricted. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  :  I 
recollect  Sir  George  Trevelyan  stating,  as 
Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  that  no  person  would 
be  employed  in  a  judicial  inquiry  under 
it  who  was  not  a  person  of  legal  know- 
ledge. That  was  not  a  provision  of  the 
Act,  but  it  was  a  pledge  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Then  in  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  was  proposed 
by  a  former  Government,  and  went  to  a 
()rand  Committee,  it  was  provided  that 
the  magistrate  holding  one  of  these  in- 
quiries should  be  a  magistrate  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  it  is  held. 
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as  final  and  conclusive,  it  is  quite  idle 
for  any  purpose  germane  to  this  Amend- 
ment to  promise  that  the  evidence  shall 
be  taken  down  in  shorthand,  because  it 
would  not  be  open  to  the  party  aggrieved 
to  use  that  evidence  in  any  superior 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  that 
Court  to  quash  the  warrant  under  which 
he  is  committed.  I,  therefore,  submit 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  Q-eneral  for  Ireland  that 
his  promise  is  not  material  to  the  ques- 
tion. We  want  that  there  should  be 
some  power  of  reviewing  the  action  of 
Hesident  Magistrates  under  this  clause ; 
we  want  that  there  shall  be  a  check  on 
the  action  of  the  magistrate  who  com- 
mits a  man  to  prison  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer any  question  put  to  him.  Until  a 
concession  on  that  point  is  made  I  re- 
spectfully urge  that  the  taking  down 
of  evidence  in  shorthand  is  simply  de- 
lusive. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton)  r 
The  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  although 
very  satisfactory,  as  far  as  it  went,  did 
not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  the  case,  be- 
cause if  there  is  a  warrant  simply  for  com- 
mittal for  contempt  no  Court  will  go 
behind  to  examine  what  the  contempt  is. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  that  they  should  undertake 
that  the  warrant  shall  allege  the  specific 
offence  of  refusing  to  answer  a  particular 
question,  such  question  being  set  out 
verbatim,  and  not  the  general  o£Fence  of 
contempt. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  agree  on  the  point  of  law 
with  the  hon.  Member  with  regard  to 
the  superior  Courts ;  but  the  argument 
does  not  apply  to  the  warrant  of  an 
inferior  Court,  in  which  the  specific 
grounds  for  its  issue  must  be  stated. 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  provide 
that  in  the  Act  ?  If  so,  we  will  withdraw 
the  Amendment.  Can  anything  be  fairer 
than  that  ? 

Ma.  HOLMES :  I  have  no  objection 
whatever 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Then  we  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  The  object  of  the  Amend- 
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meut  which  I  beg  to  move  is  to  secure 
that  the  official  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  Act  is  carried  out  is  a  trained 
lawyer. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  8,  after  ''magistrate,"  insert  '*  of 
whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor shall  be  satisfied." — {Mr,  Henry 
H.  Fowler,) 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Government  are  willing 
to  accept  the  words  of  the  Amendment 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
magistrate.  I  cannot,  however,  under- 
take that  all  the  magistrates  will  be 
trained  lawyers,  as  that  would  involve 
the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
trained  lawyer. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
How  are  we  to  understand  that  these 
persons  are  competent  persons  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
say  these  men  will  be  either  barristers 
or  solicitors,  I  shall  withdraw  my  op- 
position. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  not  do  that.  It  is 
by  the  refusal  of  these  reasonable  pro- 
posals that  the  debate  is  prolonged. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  *^  a 
man  of  legal  knowledge  ?  "  Is  Captain 
Plunkett  a  man  whose  legal  knowledge 
is  to  satisfy  the  Government  ?  The  term 
legal  knowledge  is  very  vague.  Are  we 
to  have  men  who  have  proved  their  legal 
knowledge  by  examination  ?  You  can- 
not appoint  a  Civil  Service  writer  at  1  Od. 
an  hour  who  has  not  passed  an  examina- 
tion. Are  we  to  be  told  that  the  men 
who  are  to  have  power  of  unlimited  im- 
prisonment are  to  be  men  with  whose 
legal  knowledge  the  Lord  Chancellor  is 
satisfied,  and  no  more  ?  We  know  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  very  civil  man, 
and  that  he  will  not  want  to  compel 
these  men  to  tmdergo  an  examination. 
I  ask  the  Committee  whether  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  this  Amendment  has  been 
met  in  form  and  refused  in  substance  ? 
Let  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  say,  at  least,  that 
these  shall  be  men  who  have  at  least 
been  called  to  the  Bar.  It  is  not  saying 
much  of  a  man  that  he  bas  been  called 
to  the  Bar.  I  have  been  called  to  the 
Bar  myself.  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
much  legal  knowledge,  and  my  experi- 
ence has  been  pretty  much  confined  to 
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"  eating  the  dinners ;"  but,  however,  let 
the  Government  provide  that  there  shall 
be  some  smattering  of  the  law  in  these 
men.  If  the  Government  will  not  accept 
that  proposal,  it  simplj  shows  that  in 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  they  are  keeping  their 
promise  to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to 
our  hopes. 

Mb.  HENEY  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  Knowledge  of  the  law  is 
not  a  matter  of  inspiration  or  revelation, 
and  my  contention  is  that  the  Lord  Ohan- 
cellor  should  be  satisfied  that  the  Besi- 
dent  Magistrate  has  had  such  an  amount 
of  legal  training  and  acquired  such  an 
amount  of  legal  knowledge  as  would 
render  him  competent  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  I  did  not  move  my  Amend- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  accepted  it.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems 
to  regard  the  qualification  of  legal  know- 
ledge as  a  purely  perfunctory  matter.  I 
desire  that  the  Kesident  Magistrate  shall 
be  a  competent  lawyer,  such  as  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  would  be  responsible  to  this  House 
for  appointing  to  carry  out  this  impor- 
tant provision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
The  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  un- 
doubtedly means  that  the  person  ap- 
pointed shall  possess  legal  qualification 
and  experience ;  and  I  am  certain  that 
had  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  been  present,  he 
would  not  have  dissented  from  the  view 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  dis- 
tinctly stated  a  short  time  ago  that  the 
Government  accepted  the  Amendment,  on 
page  16,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton.  I 
confess  that  I  was  disarmed  by  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  reasonable  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
I  read  the  words  of  the  Amendment  on 
the  Paper  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton,  and  I  think 
that  no  words  can  be  clearer  than  those 
irhich  .say  that  the  magistrate  shall  be 


a  person  of  whose  legal  knowledge  the 
Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  satisfied. 
What  can  they  mean  except  that  the 
person  appointed  to  discharge  this  duty 
is  to  have  legal  knowledge  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Lord  Chancellor  ?  That, 
of  course,  means  that  he  is  to  be  a  per- 
son of  some  legal  qualification  and  legal 
experience,  and  it  is  perfectly  surprising 
to  hear  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  taking  up  the 
position  which  he  now  assumes.  I 
should  wish  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  to  be  sent  for,  because  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  another  example  of 
the  surprising  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  get  up  and  ask  the  Government 
to  state  whether  they  mean  what  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  says  they  mean,  because, 
without  the  meaning  which  is  attached 
to  the  Amendment  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton, this  Amendment  is  of  no  use. 
I  have  here  a  Return,  not  yet  printed, 
as  to  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates.  I  will  read  a  portion 
of  it.  Here  is  one  gentleman,  aged  28 
when  he  obtained  his  appointment ; 
former  vocation  none ;  salary  £425, 
which  is  raised — perhaps  for  his  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  knowledge  of  the 
law — to  £550.  Do  the  Government 
mean  to  say  that  when  they  accepted 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton they  meant  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  to  be  satisfied  with  a  person 
of  that  capacity  ?  Another  magistrate 
is  on  this  list,  whose  qualification  is  that 
he  has  been  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  I  have  known  officers  in  the 
Guards — they  are  very  charming  per- 
sons; but  I  deny  that  they  have  any 
legal  knowledge.  Here  is  another 
gentleman,  aged  39 ;  he  was  a  civil 
engineer  and  has  served  in  the  Militia. 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  stated  that  being 
called  to  the  Bar  and  having  eaten  a 
certain  amount  of  dinners,  is  not  a  very 
substantial  or  good  qualification;  but 
that  qualification  would  seem  to  be 
thought  a  very  sufficient  one,  if  I  may 
judge  from  one  of  the  entries  in  the 
Return  from  which  I  am  reading.    It  is 
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stated  of  one  Resident  Magistrate — Mr. 
OoDBidine — ^that  he  is  35  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  High  SherifiP  of  Limerick  in 
1881,  and  that  he  kept  all  his  terms  for 
the  Bar,  and,  I  suppose,  ate  all  his  din- 
ners with  g^eat  punctuality ;  but  that, 
for  family  reasons,  he  was  not  called  to 
the  Bar.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  in- 
teresting inquiry  to  find  out  what  the 
family  or  other  reasons  were  why  this 
gentleman  was  not  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  became  a  Eesident  Magistrate  at  a 
salary  from  the  State  of  £500  a-year. 
But,  Sir,  this  is  really  turning  a  very 
serious  matter  into  a  burlesque.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  smile, 
but  you  are  really  dealing  with  a  serious 
matter.  [^Laughter.']  I  do  not  think 
the  Government  appreciates  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  enactment  as  they  ought 
to  do.  Tou  are  going  to  hand  over 
powers  never  dreamt  of  before  to  young 
gentlemen  who,  for  family  reasons,  were 
not  called  to  the  Bar.  Is  that  a  thing 
that  is  fair  or  reasonable,  or  even  decent  ? 
We  heard  last  night  a  good  deal  from 
the  Government  as  to  the  waste  of  time 
in  the  opposition  to  this  Bill ;  but  the 
persons  who  are  wasting  time  now  are 
the  Government  themselves.  This  is  a 
question  which  should  never  have  been 
raised  by  the  Government.  I  hope 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  is 
here,  and  that  we  shall  hear  from  him 
if  he  intends  to  stand  by  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  origi- 
nally understood  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Government  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.):  When  I  heard  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  I 
was  greatly  astonished,  because  he  at- 
tributed to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  England 
views  which  he  never  entertained.  We 
discussed  the  question  when  we  were 
goingoverthe  Amendments  on  the  Paper. 
But  I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  and  he  says  that  he  never  used 
the  words  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  put 
into  his  mouth.  He  never  thought  of 
saying  that  these  Resident  Magistrates 
should  be  either  barristers  or  solicitors. 
I  am  both  disappointed  and  astonished  at 
the  manner  in  which  this  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  has  been  re- 
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ceived.  An  Amendment  was  put  on  the 
Paper  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler).  We  accepted  that 
Amendment,  although  no  provision  to 
the  like  effect  was  contained  in  the  Act 
either  of  1870  or  1882.  We  have  put 
it  into  this  Act  for  the  first  time,  and 
have  thus  introduced  into  this  measure 
a  limitation  never  thought  necessary  by 
any  previous  Government.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  (Mr.  Anderson),  however,  talks 
as  if  the  phrase  '*  sufficiency  of  legal 
knowledge  "  was  here  used  for  the  first 
time  in  Bills  of  this  kind.  But  he  has 
either  not  read  the  Act  of  1882  or  he 
forgets  its  provisions,  for  in  that  Act 
there  was  a  clause  requiring  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  certify  the  legal  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  who  was  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
charges  of  offences  against  that  Bill. 
Well,  how  did  Lord  Spencer  carry  out 
the  Crimes  Act?  Did  he  interpret  that 
clause  as  meaning  that  one  magistrate 
must  be  a  barrister?  He  did  not.  I 
appeal  to  Gentlemen  opposite  who  ad- 
mire the  manner  in  which  Lord  Spencer 
carried  on  the  government  of  Ireland; 
and  I  would  ask  them  to  inquire  either 
of  Lord  Spencer,  or  of  any  Gentleman 
there  connected  with  the  Government 
of  Ireland,  whether  it  was  not  then 
the  fact,  and  is  not  the  fact  now, 
and  has  not  always  been  the  fact 
in  Irish  history  that  some  of  the 
best  magistrates  in  Ireland  have  not 
been  barristers  or  people  who  have 
gone  through  a  legal  training.  And  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  barristers  for 
£400  a-year  to  do  your  work.  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  a  successful  bar- 
rister, and  the  result  is  that  if  you  in- 
sist on  having  barristers  at  salaries  of 
£400  or  £500  a-year,  you  will  not  get 
the  pick  of  the  profession,  and,  probably, 
you  will  not  get  such  efficient  men  as  if 
you  look  in  other  walks  of  life  for  men 
of  sound  sense,  of  a  certain  amount  of 
legal  knowledge,  and  of  good  character. 
Such  men  as  these  will  carry  out  the 
work  you  want  them  to  perform  far 
better  than  the  inefficient  barristers  yoa 
would  secure  at  the  salaries  I  have 
mentioned.  I  have  now  shown  that  the 
interpretation  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  put  on  the  words  of  the  Amend- 
ment is  not  that  which  was  put  by  Lor4 
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Spencer  npon  similar  words  in  the  Act  of 
1882;  and  that  the  construction  which 
wo  put  on  those  words  is  one  to  which 
we  must  adhere  if  the  Act  is  to  be  pro- 
perly worked  by  the  magistrates  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mb.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  I  should  like  to  begin  by 
an  emphatic  repudiation  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  in  any  degree  bound  on 
this  side  of  the  House  by  the  precedent 
of  1882. 

Ma.  A.  J.  BALFOTJB :  I  never  said 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  bound 
by  the  precedent  of  1882.  What  I  ap- 
pealed to  was  the  interpretation  of  that 
Act  by  Lord  Spencer. 

Mn,  JOHN  MORLEY :  But  this  Act 
is  not  going  to  be  administered  by  Lord 
Spencer.  And  I  will  frankly  confess 
that,  even  if  it  were,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  take  a  dififerent  line  from  that 
which  I  now  take.  I  was  not  in  the 
House  at  the  time  the  Act  of  1882  was 
passed.  I  hope  that  if  I  had  been  I 
should  have  objected  to  a  great  many 
clauses  of  that  Act ;  but,  bo  that  as  it 
may,  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Oovemment  must  give  the  House 
some  bettor  argument  in  favour  of  their 
proposals  than  that  this  or  that  provi- 
sion was  in  the  Act  of  1882.  We  main- 
tain that  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland 
and  the  circumstances  with  which  we 
are  dealing,  are  fundamentally  dififerent 
from  what  they  were  then.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has 
explained  the  sense  in  which  he  has 
accepted  the  Amendment  has  taken  the 
value  out  of  his  concession.  I  quite 
admit  the  difficulty  of  insisting  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  this  power  is  given 
must  be  always  a  barrister  or  a  solicitor. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  gentleman  being  a 
barrister  does  not  necessarily  ensure  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  he  is  possessed  of  legal  know- 
ledge and  experience.  I  shidl,  there- 
fore, propose— and  I  believe  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  assent  to  the 
Amendment — to  insert  ''after  legal 
knowledee  "  the  words  ''  and  legal  ex- 
perience.^' The  Amendment  wiU  then 
run — ''  Of  whose  legal  knowledge  and 
legal  experience  the  Lord  Chancellor 
shall  be  satisfiied."  I  know  that  wiU 
still  leave  the  proposal  open  to  some 
objection,  but  I   think  it   would,  as 


amended,  prescribe  an  extra  caution, 
and  would  give  us  an  extra  safeguard 
in  these  proceedings. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  insert  after  ''legal 
knowledge  *'  the  words  '*  and  legal  ex- 
perience."— {Mr.  John  Morley). 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words 
be  there  insertod," 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  TJni- 
versity):  I  understand  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  admitted 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
under  all  the  circumstances,|always  to  get 
a  barrister  or  solicitor  as  the  Resident 
Magistrate  acting  under  this  clause; 
and,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  a  gentle- 
man being  called  to  the  Bar  or  being 
a  solicitor,  would  be  but  a  small  gua- 
rantee of  his  possessing  legal  know- 
ledge. Therefore,  I  understand  he 
concedes  that  the  Resident  Magistrate 
might  not  be  either  a  barrister  or  a 
solicitor.  That  was  what  I  meant  to 
convey,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misap- 
prehension in  the  observations  I  made  a 
short  time  ago ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that  this  clause  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  or  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would  dream  of 
being  satisfied  with  a  person,  unless  he 
possessed  real  legal  knowledge.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  a  person  to  possess 
legal  knowledge  without  having  legal 
experience,  and  that  being  so  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Therefore,  I  am  ready 
to  accept  the  Amendment ;  but  if  I  had 
accepted  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler)  without  giving  the 
explanation  that  a  Resident  Magistrate 
acting  under  this  clause  need  not  be  a 
barrister  or  a  solicitor  I  should  have 
misled  the  House. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  paffo  1,  line  8,  after  '<  magiBtrate  "  insert 
the  woroB  *'  being  a  person  of  the  sufficiency 
of  whose  legal  knowledge  and  legal  experience 
he  shall  be  satisfied."— (Ifr.  Maurice  Mealy,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  O'DOHERTT  (Donegal,  N.): 
The  words  of  the  Amendment  are, 
"legal  knowlege  and  experience."  Does 
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that  mean  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
experience  of  its  practice?  Will  the 
A^ttorney  General  for  Ireland  accept  the 
Amendment  with  that  meaning  ?  [After 
a  pause.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
does  not  answer. 

The  ATTOKNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersitj) :  I  have  answered  the  question 
frequently. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
£    should    have    proposed    a    previous 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  if  I  had  not 
understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial concession  with  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton(Mr. 
H.  H.  Fowler).     I  should  have  proposed 
that  there  should  be  associated  with  the 
Resident   Magistrate    a  gentleman    of 
legal  knowledge.    However,  that  is  past 
and  gone ;  and  now  we  must  take  the 
Amendment  as  it  stands.     In  the  first 
instance,  and  as  the  Amendment  first 
stood,  I  thought,  after  the  remarks  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  that 
the  supposed  concession  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  no  concession  at  all.    I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  Government  have, 
however,  accepted  an  Amendment  upon 
the  original  Amendment ;  but  still,  even 
in  its  amended  state,  it  is  open  to  objec- 
tion.   It  is  quite  possible  and  easy  to 
find  in  Ireland  gentlemen  who  are  not 
barristers  or  soUoitors,  but  who   are, 
nevertheless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  law.     Let  me  mention 
one — Mr.  Huntley,  of  Cork,  who  might 
well  be  elevated  to  the  JBench.    Mr. 
Huntley  is  a  man  who  has  written  on 
the  practice  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
and  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.    He  is  a 
man  of  very  high  character,  and  would 
command  general  confidence.      But  I 
hold,- at  the  same  time,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  it  now  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote from  the  ranks  of  the  police  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Horn,  who  they  will  say 
possesses  some  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  thereby  they  will 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  Amendment. 
If  they  do  not  accept  this  Amendment  in 
its  entirety,  we  shall  have  a  disagree- 
able state  of  affairs  to  meet — that  of 
having  this  dause  administered  by  cer- 
tain officials  like  Captain  Plunkett,  and 
men  of  that  stamp.    I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gorernment  if  they  accepted  the  Amend- 
it  its  entirety.  [An  hon.  Membeb  :  They 
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have.]    Well,  if  they  have,  I  have  no- 
thing further  to  say. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
After  what  has  transpired,  I  think  we 
can  go  on  to  another  Amendment.  I 
am  not  even  now  satisfied  that  this 
Amendment,  as  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, is  more  than  a  show  on  their  part. 
But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  now  clear ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  g^  on. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  I 
rise  to  point  out  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  for  reporting  JProgress.  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  most  greedy  of  the 
Conservatives  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
progress  we  have  made,  for  we  have 
swept  away  a  whole  page  of  Amend- 
ments. We  had  a  veiy  late  night  last 
night,  and  we  are  going  to  have  an  early, 
and  perhaps  an  excited.  Sitting  to- 
morrow. And  let  it  be  recollected  that 
we  have  made  the  progress  I  have 
mentioned  in  spite  of  a  Motion  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  by  a  Con- 
servative Member.  The  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  took 
up  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening ;  but  since  then,  ana  as 
I  have  said,  in  spite  of  that,  the  Com- 
mittee have  done  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  made  great  progress,  and  therefore 
I  hope  that  the  Government  will  now 
consent  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(  Colonel  Nolan,) 

The  chancellor  op  the  DUCHY 
OF  LANCASTER  (Lord  John  Maniibbs) 
(Leicestershire,  E.):  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  says  that  we  have  made 
great  progress.  We  have  certainly 
made  some  progress ;  but  some  of  the 
Amendments  which  stand  immediately 
next  on  the  Paper  are  almost  conse- 
quential Amendments  upon  that  to  which 
we  have  just  agreed.  I  should  propose 
that  we  should  proceed  with  those  Amend 
ments,  and  then  we  will  agree  to  report 
Progress. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  On 
that  understanding  I  will  withdraw  the 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Of  oourse,  the  two  first  Amendmenta 
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standing  in  my  name  immediately  after 
the  one  yye  have  just  agreed  to  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  discussion  we  have  had. 
I)  therefore,  come  to  the  third  Amend- 
ment standing  in  my  name,  the  wording 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  alter,  having 
regard  to  the  Amendments  already  ac- 
cepted on  the  clause.  I  shall  move  it 
in  this  form — **  And  being  a  magistrate 
for  the  county  or  place  in  which  such 
offence  was  committed."  This,  I  think, 
will  make  the  clause  run  grammatical. 
Now,  I  need  not  debate  on  the  subject  of 
that  Amendment.  The  clause  as  it  stands, 
without  the  Amendment,  would  enable 
the  Government  to  select  their  Resident 
Magistrate  from  any  part  of  Ireland.  If 
an  offence,  for  instance,  were  committed 
at  Oorky  they  might  send  a  magistrate 
from  Belfast,  or  vice  versd.  That  would, 
I  think,  be  very  objectionable.  There 
are  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
whom  it  might  be  convenient  for  the 
CK)vemment  to  send  on  a  roving  com- 
mission all  over  the  country.  But  that 
would  be  a  very  inconvenient  course 
for  others  than  the  Government.  In 
moving  this  Amendment,  I  can  refer 
to  the  precedent  of  the  Crimes 
Act.  Under  the  Crimes  Act,  a  magis- 
trate empowered  to  hold  an  inquiry 
under  that  Act  was  required  to  be  a 
magistrate  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
place  where  the  inquiry  was  held.  And 
m  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Government  some  years  ago,  the 
magistrate  to  hold  an  inquiry  under  the 
clause  corresponding  to  this  was  re- 
quired to  be  a  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  inquiry 
was  held.  The  Government  will,  I  think, 
see  that  it  would  really  be  very  incon- 
venient if  they  were  to  have  the  power  to 
select  any  one  of  the  staff  of  80  Resident 
Magistrates  and  send  him  all  over  the 
country.  If  there  is  to  be  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  let  it  be  held  by  a  magistrate 
on  the  spot.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  say — **  We  cannot  entrust 
this  case  to  a  Resident  Magistrate  on  the 
spot  because,  having  regard  to  the  terms 
of  the  Amendments  we  have  accepted, 
the  magistrate  must  be  competent  in 
point  of  legal  knowledge  to  hold  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  the  Resident  Magistrate  on 
the  spot  is  .not  a  person  with  the  suffi- 
ciency of  whose  legal  knowledge  the  Lord 
Chancellor  would  be  satisfied."  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Resident 


Magistrate  has  a  general  jurisdiction 
over  half-a-dozen  counties.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  Resident  Magistrate 
whose  jurisdiction  would  be  confined  to 
a  single  county,  and,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  of  that  kind  would  arise  be- 
cause it  is  inconceivable  that  within  the 
range  of  two  or  three  counties  over  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Resident  Magistrate 
would  extend,  there  should  not  be  found 
a  single  magistrate  of  whose  legal  know* 
ledge  the  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  be 
satisfied.  I  will  therefore  propose  to 
amend  the  clause  in  the  manner  I  have 
mentioned. 

Amendment  proposed. 

Id  page  1  line  8  after  **  satisfied  *'  insert  the 
words — **  and  being  a  magistrate  for  the  county 
or  place  in  which  such  ofifence  was  committed." 
— (i#r.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  Amendment  cannot  be 
accepted.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Act  of 
1882  the  words  **  of  the  county  or  place  " 
were  inserted,  but  then  there  was  not  in 
that  Act  the  qualification  of  a  magistrate 
— in  reference  to  the  holding  of  an  inquiry 
— which  we  have  now  introduced  into  this 
Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  will  desire 
that  one  of  these  inquiries  should  be 
conducted  by  a  magistrate  possessing 
the  best  knowledge  and  the  highest 
qualifications  attainable ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  that  end  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  a  magistrate  from  a 
distance.  Considering  the  qualification 
for  a  magistrate  conducting  one  of  these 
inquiries,  which  we  have  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  I  do  not  think  the  choice  of  such  a 
magistrate  should  be  restricted. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  :  I 
recollect  Sir  George  Trevelyan  stating,  as 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Crimes  Act,  that  no  person  would 
be  employed  in  a  judicial  inquiry  under 
it  who  was  not  a  person  of  legal  know- 
ledge. That  was  not  a  provision  of  the 
Act,  but  it  was  a  pledge  given  by  the 
Government  of  the  day.  Then  in  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill,  which  was  proposed 
by  a  former  Government,  and  went  to  a 
C^frand  Committee,  it  was  provided  that 
the  magistrate  holding  one  of  these  in- 
quiries should  be  a  magistrate  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  it  is  held. 
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And  I  attach  considerable  value  lo  such 
a  provision.  A  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  inquiry  is 
held,  would  be  less  likely  than  a  stranger 
to  be  influenced  by  outside  stories.  He 
would  also  be  less  likely  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  people  than  he  would  be 
if  he  did  not  live  there  or  live  amongst 
them.  If  a  man  lives  in  a  county  his 
great  desire  must  needs  be  to  get  on 
veil  and  without  friction  with  the  people 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded  and  with  whom 
he  mixes.  He  is  less  likely  than  a 
stranger  to  the  district  to  be  imposed  on 
by  the  police,  or  to  send  people  lightly 
to  gaol  merely  as  it  is  said,  for  the  sake 
of  example.  Magistrates  who  live 
amongst  the  people  of  a  district  and  ride 
to  hounds  there  are  anxious  not  to  come 
too  directly  into  collision  with  the  people; 
and  for  my  own  part  I  would  much  rather 
have  a  magistrate  who  rides  to  hounds 
in  the  district  where  he  has  jurisdiction, 
than  a  magistrate  who  rides  to  hounds  in 
some  other  district  at  a  distance  from  it. 
I  would  not,  however,  advise  my  hon. 
Friend  to  go  to  a  Division  on  this 
Amendment ;  but  I  trust  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Criminal  Oode  Bill  of 
1883  contained  this  provision  the  Go- 
vernment will  keep  it  in  view,  and  act  as 
far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  it. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
10,  after  **  may,''  insert  *<  if  he  so  think 
fit."— (J/r.  Marum.) 

Question,  **  That  these  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — (&•.  T,  M, 
Mealy,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

QUAERIES  {re-eommiUed)  BILL.— [Bill  239.] 

{Mr.   Thomat  BlakCy  lir,  Cmyheare,  Mr.  Burt, 

Mr,  Cobbf  Mr.  Abraham  {Otamor^an).) 

OOMMITTSE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Amendment  made. 
BiU  reported. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.)  : 
I  observe  that  this  Bill  does  not  extend 
to  Ireland,  and  as  I  find  it  has  been  re- 
committed, I  wish  to  ask  if  the  exclusion 
of  Ireland  was  duly  considered  ? 
Jfr.  T.  M.  JBbafy 


The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  for  thb  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT  (Mr.  Stuart- Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  I  believe  so ;  but  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  will  ask  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Forest  of  Dean  Division  of  Gloucester  ? 

Mr.  BLAKE  (Gloucester,  Forest  of 
Dean):  The  exclusion  of  Ireland  was 
duly  considered. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  do  not  like  to 
move  that  the  Bill  should  apply  to  Ire- 
land, as  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  our  quarries ; 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  considered  the  whole  of 
the  case  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr,  BLAKE  :  I  had  communications 
from  several  Irish  Members  that  the 
Bill  would  be  opposed  if  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  it  to  Ireland. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  considered  7b- 
morrow. 

COLONIAL  SERVICE  (PENSIONS)  BILL. 
{Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Mr.  Jaekion.) 

oosiMiTTEB.    IPro^ress  2nd  Majf.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  4  (Mode  of  computing  super- 
annuation allowance  to  be  granted  in 
certain  cases). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  lines 
16  and  17,  leave  out,  **  profits  of  his 
employment,"  and  insert  '*  salary  and 
emoluments  of  his  office." — {Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
'  profits  of  his  employment '  stand  part 
of  the  Clause." 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  I 
wrote  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
charge  of  the  Bill  what  he  actually 
means  by  this  Amendment,  ''  profits  of 
his  employment,"  and  ''salary  and 
emoluments  of  his  office."  I  should 
think  these  words  are  very  nearly 
synonymous,  and  I  should  say  that 
when  any  of  these  colonial  officers  is 
drawing  pay  from  any  office  he  holds 
under  the  Government  in  any  of  the 
various  Colonies  under  consideration, 
that  he  would  frequently  get  advantages 
which  are  of  a  pecuniary  liature,  and 
which  are  profits;  and  I  think  these 
would  come  under  the  form  of  profits 
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which  would  pay  him  better  than  if  they 
came  under  this  Amendment.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  the  hon.  Baronet 
proposes  to  introduce  this  Amendment, 
instead  of  retaining  the  words  "  profits  of 
his  employment. 

Sib  HEEBERT  MAXWELL  (A 
LoKD  of  the  Treasuby)  (Wigton):  I 
would  submit  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  these  words  more  clearly  express, 
and  in  more  technical  language,  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  first  drafting 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  an  improvement  in 
drafting,  that  is  all. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone.  Mid) : 
But  it  makes  different  sense.  The 
difference  between  the  original  and  the 
new  drafting  is  this — that  the  pension 
could  only  be  calculated  in  the  existing 
drafting  on  the  profits  derived  from  the 
office ;  but  under  the  new  drafting,  it  is 
calculated  upon  the  gross  salary  re- 
ceived, and  that  is  very  different.  A  man 
may  receive  salary  as  a  Governor  of  a 
Crown  Colony,  which  may  include  the 
expense  of  the  Government  of  his 
house,  and  so  on,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  which  are  by  no  means  a  profit  to 
him,  and  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  the 
pension  would  be  calculated,  not  on  the 
net  salary,  but  upon  the  gross  salary  of 
such  an  official ;  and,  therefore,  it  might 
lead  to  abuses.  I  have  read  this  Clause 
4  very  carefully  ;  but  I  see  that  the  new 
words  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  makes 
the  clause  quite  different,  and,  to  my 
mind,  most  objectionable. 

Sir  HEKBERT  MAXWELL:  I 
think  if  the  hon.  Member  will  read  the 
new  clause  which  I  propose  to  insert 
instead  of  Clause  3,  and  will  read  that,  in 
conjunction  with  Clause  4,  ho  will  find 
that  the  maximum  pension  is  included, 
and  every  safeguard  is  taken  that  the 
pension  shall  bear  the  proper  proportion 
to  the  joint  services  of  the  Governor. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Application  of  28  &  29 
Viet,  c.  113,  and  35  &  36  Viet.  c.  29, 
to  High  Commissioner  of  Cyprus). 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
omission  of  this  clause;  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  pay  some  attention 
to  it.  This  is  a  clause  to  include  in  the 
category   of    Colonial    or   ox-Colonial 


\  Governors,  the  High  Commissioner  of 
Cyprus.  The  Island  of  Cypms  means  a 
net  loss  to  this  country  of  £35,000  a- 
year — that  is  to  say,  there  was  voted  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  make  good 
the  loss  occasioned  by  having  the  island, 
something  like  £35,000  a-year.  There 
may  be  any  number  of  High  Commis- 
sioners of  Cyprus,  as  the  island  is  a 
healthy  place ;  but  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  High  Commissioners  may  die 
off,  or  to  avoid  the  danger  of  so  dying 
off,  some  may  be  disposed  to  run  away 
from  their  appointments,  and  thus  get 
this  pension.  When  we. come  to  con- 
sider the  loss  which  this  island  is  already 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  I  think 
it  extremely  unreasonable  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  something  like 
£  1 ,000  a-year,  or  two-thirds  of  the  salary 
of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  thus  increase  the  tax 
already  placed  upon  the  taxpayersof  this 
country,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus  to  pay  sufficient 
taxes  for  the  administration  of  the 
island.  Cyprus  is  by  no  means  a  Colony, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  and 
if  this  is  to  go  on,  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is  to  stop.  I  should  like  to  know  for 
what  reasons  the  Gt>vemment  have  come 
forward  and  included  this  clause  in  the 
Bill ;  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
of  these  ex-Commissioners  there  are  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  this  Bill  shall  apply  ; 
and  to  have  some  estimate  as  to  what 
may  bo  the  ultimate  cost  of  including 
this  clause. 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  fob 
THE  COLONIES  (Sir  Henby  Holland) 
(Hampstead) :  Of  course,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  take  Cyprus 
under  our  care;  but  we  have  got  it,  and  we 
administer  it^  as  a  Crown  Colony.  We 
are  bound  to  do  so,  and  the  consequence 
IS  we  are  bound  to  have  an  Adminis- 
trator there.  It  foUows  that  if  we  are 
to  get  a  good  Administrator,  we  must 
deal  with  him  in  the  same  way  as 
with  Governors  of  other  Colonies,  and 
reward  him  accordingly.  The  only 
object  of  this  section  is  to  bring  the 
Administrators  of  Cyprus  into  the  same 
position  as  the  Governors  of  other  Co- 
lonies. Cyprus  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
a  Colony ;  but  it  is  governed  as  a  Crown 
Colony.  In  respect  of  the  other  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  Gentleman  asks, 
may  I  state  the  first  Governor  of  Cyprus 
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was  Lord  Wolseley,  who  has  no  pension 
as  such  Governor.  The  next  Q-oyernor, 
Sir  Bichard  Biddulph,  was  one  who 
has  likewise  no  pension,  and  the  present 
Governor,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  has  not 
retired  from  the  service  ;  therefore  there 
has  been,  at  present,  no  Governor  at 
Oyprus  enjoying  a  pension.  If  the  hon. 
Member  is  right  in  saying  it  is  a 
healthy  place,  he  may  hope  the  Ad- 
ministrators may  live  for  some  time 
before  retiring,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
require  pensions  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY :  I  merely  wanted 
to  ask  whether  those  gentlemen  who 
have  been  Sigh  Commissioners  would, 
supposing  the  Bill  were  now  law,  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension;  and 
whether  any  existing  law  would  enable 
them  to  retire  on  a  pension  ? 

Sir  HENEY  HOLLAND :  No,  Sir ; 
there  is  no  such  law. 

Dr.  TANNER  (Cork  Co., Mid):  When 
I  first  entered  Notice  of  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  I  had  sincere  doubts  as  to  the 
course  I  ought  to  pursue.  Naturally,  I 
am  an  unsuspicious  person,  and  I  have 
found  that  I  am  of  too  confiding  a 
nature ;  but  when  I  found  this  clause  in 
the  Bill,  I,  of  course,  strongly  objected 
to  it.  Owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
technicalities  as  to  the  entering  of 
notice  of  opposition  to  certain  clauses 
in  regard  to  certain  points  to  which  I 
object,  I  unfortunately  made  a  mistake 
in  dealing  with  it.  I  can  now,  however, 
very  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment have  shown  an  inordinate  amount  of 
anxiety  about  this  Bill ;  it  is  in  order  to 
protect  their  properties  in  this  veritable 
white  elephant — the  Island  of  Cyprus. 
The  Island  of  Cyprus,  we  all  know,  is 
one  of  those  very  undesirable  subjects 
about  which  there  is  great  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  of  any  use  whatever,  or 
likely  to  be  of  any  protection  to  this 
country.  It  weighs  upon  this  country 
in  every  possible  way,  and  tends  rather 
to  promote  a  casus  belli  in  connection 
with  other  countries;  and,  what  is 
further,  we  see  that  the  Government  are 
trying  to  make  a  Colony  of  it.  It  has 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Henry  Holland)  that  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  considered  a  Colony ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  Governors  of  the  Island 
similar  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
Governors  of  other  Colonies  connected 
with  the  British  Empire.    What  are  the 

Sir  Eenry  Eglhnd 


Government  doing  now  ?  They  know 
the  difficulties  that  beset  them  on  all 
sides  in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus  and  the  suspicion  of  Conti- 
nental Governments,  and  they  are  now 
trying  to  get  in  this  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  for  carrying  out  their  policy  of 
peace  without  honour  in  connection  with 
this  Island.  Consequently,  I  shall  take 
upon  myself  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
clause,  and  I  shall  oppose  it  by  every 
means.  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  get 
assistance  in  disputing  this  insidious 
attempt  of  the  Gt>vernment  to  press  the 
Bill  through  always  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
terms  in  which  this  clause  is  drawn. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  states  that  no 
past  Governors  of  this  Island  can  be 
entitled  to  pensions. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND :  They  will 
be  entitled  to  pensions  for  services ;  but 
not  for  service  in  the  Island  only. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Not  en- 
titled to  pensions  qud  Governors  of 
Cyprus  for  all  practical  purposes,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  they  are 
not  entitled  to  pensions  at  all.  That 
being  so,  I  want  to  know  why  the 
draftsman  has  drawn  the  clause,  so 
that  it  will  apply  to  persons  who  have 
ceased  to  be  Governors  of  the  Island 
before  this  Act  is  passed,  as  well  as 
those  who  cease  to  be  Governors  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  ?  The  two  per- 
sons who  have  been  Governors — Lord 
Wolseley,  and  another  gentleman  whose 
name  I  did  not  catch — what  is  the  object 
of  taking  power  to  give  them  pensions 
if  they  are  not  entitled  to  them  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  explained 
that.  The  section  is  made  retrospective, 
although  the  Colonial  Secretary  says 
there  is  no  necessity  to  make  it  retro- 
spective. At  least,  he  should  explain 
what  seems  the  very  peculiar  framing  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I 
think  I  must  move  to  report  Progress, 
for  this  is  no  time  to  take  a  discussion 
on  such  a  Bill.  I  recollect,  when  Cyprus 
was  taken  in  charge,  there  was  a  great 
parade  of  intended  improvements  in 
administration,  and  it  was  said  though 
this  would  involve  some  charge  upon 
this  country  at  first,  later  on  that  charge 
would  be  reimbursed.  But  now  we  have 
the  Government  coming  for  money — 
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Bponffing  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try—-by  a  clause  that,  I  think,  requires  a 
closer  scrutiny  than  it  can  receive  at  this 
hour.  As  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M.  J. 
Kenny)  has  pointed  out,  not  only  have 
we  the  statement  that  no  High  Oommis- 
sioner  who  has  served  previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion, but  we  have  here  words  that  dis- 
tinctly bring  those  gentlemen  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  entitling  them  to 
pensions.  The  words  of  the  clause 
would  apply  to  Lord  Wolseley  and  the 
other  gentleman  not  named.  We  should 
like  more  detailed  information,  and  I 
feel  constrained  to  move  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
andaskleaveto  sit  again." — {Mr.  Chance.) 

Sib  henry  HOLLAND:  I  hope 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  persist  with 
this  Motion.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  not 
explained  the  point,  which  seemed  a 
very  small  one.  This  is  not  a  question 
as  to  the  general  expenditure  of  Cyprus. 

Mb.  chance  :  You  are  asking  for 
money. 

Sib  henry  HOLLAND :  We  have 
Cyprus  on  our  hands.  We  have  not  the 
Sovereignty,  but  we  have  to  govern  it 
as  we  govern  a  Crown  Colony.  We 
must  have  a  Governor,  and  surely  no 
one  can  doubt  that  service  as  Admini- 
strator of  Cyprus  should  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  administration  of  a  Crown 
Colony  ?  In  respect  to  the  point  raised 
by  tlie  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr. 
Tanner),  it  is,  as  I  said  before,  not  a 
question  whether  the  Governors,  who 
in  the  past  have  done  their  duty  in  the 
Island,  should  be  pensioned  for  it,  but 
that  service  there  may  be  counted  in 
with  services  entitling  to  a  pension.  I 
really  hope,  after  this  explanation,  we 
may  go  on  with  the  Bill  of  which  we 
have  passed  the  most  material  part. 

Db.  TANNER:  I  hope  mv  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Chance)  will  press  his  Mo- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  points  I  have 
urged,  it  has  been  dearly  shown  that  the 
two  preceding  Gx^vernors  of  Cyprus  have 
managed  their  affairs  in  so  good  a  man- 
ner that,  beside  being  Governors,  they 
have  enjoyed  many  other  honorariums. 
They  have  held  other  posts,  they  were 
officers  of  high  military  rank.  The  first 
High  Commissioner,  Lord  Wolseley, 
was  a  general  in  the  Army,  and  enjoyed 


many  subsidies  that  accrued  to  him  from 
that  position.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and,  notably,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  the  Bill 
in  charge,  press  the  measure  with  such 
pertinacity  ?  Possibly,  it  is  because  they 
are  a  Conservative  (Government  nomi- 
nally, and  consequently  consider  that 
Cyprus  is  specially  under  their  care. 
The  Island  was  first  acquired  by  a  Con- 
servative Government,  and  they  feel 
bound,  in  every  possible  way,  to  pay  in 
an  inordinate  and  exorbitant  way  such 
officers  as  they  may  promote  to  high 
office  in  the  Island. 

8iB  ROBERT  FOWLER  (London) : 
I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  the  present  High  Commissioner, 
served  for  many  years  in  Natal,  and  I 
presume  the  clause  is  only  that  he,  and 
others  in  like  position,  may  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  service  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Sib  HERBERT  MAXWELL:  The 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tan- 
ner) has  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
Tory  Government  press  on  the  Bill, 
because  it  contains  provisions  for  the 
benefit  of  Governors  of  Cyprus,  in  whom 
he  supposes  the  Government  are  spe- 
cially ioterested ;  but  I  may  remind  him 
that  the  Bill  was  drafted  by  our  Prede- 
cessors in  Office. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY :  If  all  the  Go- 
vernors of  Cyprus  were  like  those  of 
the  past  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
care  to  criticize  this  clause.  I  do  not 
exactly  know  theT  salary  of  the  High 
Commissioner — ^I  suppose  some  £2,000 
or  £3,000  a-year.  But  what  would  be 
possible  under  the  clause  is  that  persons 
holding  minor  appointments,  not  gen- 
tlemen of  Lord  Wolseley's  rank  and  cha- 
racter, might  be  suddenly  thrust  into 
this  position,  and  have  their  pensions 
calculated  upon  the  high  rate  of  pay  at- 
tached to  the  office,  and  by  that  means 
a  fraud  would  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
taxpayers.  If  we  have  an  undertaking 
that  such  things  would  not  be  done, 
probably  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chance) 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Sib  henry  HOLLA.ND :  I  can 
only  give  the  assurance  that  no  Go- 
vernment would  appoint  to  a  place  like 
Cyprus  a  man  not  competent  for  the 
duties  of  this  important  position.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  secure  good  men 
for  the  post,  putting  them  in  the  same 
position  as  regards  pensions  as  other 
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Oovernors.  The  new  olanse,  as  the 
Oommittee  will  see,  limits  the  amount  of 
pension  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  salary  and  emoluments.  I  trust  hon. 
Members  will  now  allow  us  to  proceed. 

Mb.  ILLING worth  (Bradford, 
W.) :  I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Chance)  will  consent  to  withdraw  his 
Motion.  I  quite  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction,  so 
far  as  the  Governor  is  concerned,  in 
consequence  of  the  policy  under  which 
Cyprus  was  occupied.  Under  the  con- 
ditions we  obtained  the  Island,  we  are 
bound  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  That  is  quite  true ;  but  is  not 
the  responsibility  shared  with  the  Turks, 
and  should  not  the  Turks  pay  a  share  ? 

Sib  henry  HOLLAND :  A  certain 
subsidy  is,  by  Convention,  paid  to 
Turkey;  the  surplus  accrues  to  this 
country,  and  the  administration  is  ours. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE:  But  with  a  loss 
of  £25,000,  whence  is  the  surplus  to 
oome? 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  do  not 
think  my  point  has  been  met.  I  agree 
that  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  Governors 
of  Cyprus  should  be  entitled  to  have 
their  time  in  Cyprus  allowed  in  calcu- 
lating the  period  for  earning  a  pension, 
and  if  that  was  all  the  clause  effected, 
I  should  not  oppose  it.  But  my  ob- 
jection is,  that  this  section  does  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  with  enabling  the  (Government, 
when  pensioning  those  gentlemen  who 
have  served  as  Governors  of  Cyprus,  to 
to  take  into  account  the  time  served  as 
Governors  of  Cyprus,  it  empowers  the 
Government  to  give  pensions  simply  for 
service  as  (Governor  of  Cyprus.  It  bears 
that  interpretation ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
the  proper  way  to  carry  out  the  object 
said  to  DC  in  view,  is  not  to  draw  the 
section  in  this  retrospective  manner,  but 
to  add  a  Proviso  somewhat  in  this 
form — 

'*  Provided  always.  That  in  the  case  of  any 
nenon  who  has  served  as  GoTemor  of  Cyprus 
in  calculating  his  time  of  service,  the  time  of 
service  as  Qovemor  of  Cyprus  siiall  be  taken 
into  consideration.*' 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND:  It  has 
lef erence  to  the  present  Governor,  now 
acting  as  such. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  am  willing  to  with- 
draw my  Motion  on  condition  that  the 

Sir  Benr^  Solland 


''  Beport "  stage  is  taken  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  and  after  a  reasonable  interval  of 
time. 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND:  Yes; 
certainly. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Definition  of  permanent 
Civil  Service  of  a  Colony). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
lines  35  and  36,  to  leave  out  the  words 
**or  superannuation  allowance." — {Sir 
Hsrhert  MdxwelL) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
May  I  ask,  would  service  in  a  selt- 
governing  Colony  be  calculated  in  fixing 
pensions  in  the  term  of  service  of  those 
who  subsequently  held  office  as  Go- 
vernors of  a  Crown  Colony  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
THE  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead) :  The  sum  he  receives  from 
a  Colony,  and  is  entitled  to  receive,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  pension  he  receives 
in  respect  to  work  in  Cyprus  or  any- 
where  else 

Mr.  M."  J.  KENNY :  That  is  not 
exactly  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  object 
to  persons  who  hold  office  conferred 
on  them  by  a  Colonial  Government, 
practically  an  independent  Government, 
claiming  the  time  they  have  so  served, 
together  with  the  term  served  under  the 
Imperial  Gx>vemment.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  limitation  in  Clause  6  to 
the  term  in  a  Crown  Colony  only  to 
prevent  abuses  that  might  arise. 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  I  would 
call  the  hon.  Member's  attention  to 
Clause  2  as  amended,  which  provides 
that  the  Treasury  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  the  payment  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  or  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
payment  therefrom  in  respect  of  any  em- 
ployment in  the  permanent  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  a  Colony.  The  Imperial  tax- 
payer will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
pensions  in  respect  to  service  in  a  self- 
governing  Colony. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid): 
Then  there  can  be  no  harm  in  defining 
that  If  you  introduce  the  word  in 
line  35  "  of  any  Crown  Colony "  that 
would  meet  the  object. 
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Thb  OHAIEMAN  :  That  is  not  the 
Amendment  under  disoussion. 

Qaestipn  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Olauee,  aa  amended,  agreed  to. 

New  Clauses — 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Hbsbebt  Max- 
well, the  following  Amendment  made : — 
In  page  2,  leave  out  Clause  8,  and  in- 
sert the  following  Clause : — 

(Proviaion  for  pensions.) 

*'  A  person  shall  not  receive  by  way  of  pen- 
sion, under  the  Colonial  Governors  (Pensions) 
Acts,  1865  and  1872,  an  amount  which,  together 
with  any  pension  for  service  in  the  permanent 
Civil  Service  of  the  State  or  of  a  Colony,  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  £1,000  a-year,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  his  office  in 
that  service,  whichever  is  greater.  Bat  his 
pension  under  the  said  Acts  shall  not  be  re- 
daced  by  reason  of  his  pension  in  respect  of  the 
said  service  beicg  an  emolument  within  the 
meaning  of  section  7  of  *The  Colonial  Go- 
vernors (Pensions)  Act,  1865/  *' 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Herbbbt 
Maxwell,  the  following  Amendments 
made: — In  page  2,  after  Clause  6,  in- 
sert the  following  Clauses  :•— 

(Provision  against  double  pensions.) 

**  A  person  shall  not  receive  a  pension  under 
the  Colonial  Governors  (Pensions)  Acts,  1865 
and  1872,  or  this  Act,  and  also  under  section  1 2 
of  'The  Superannuation  Act,  1859/  " 

(Explanation  of  terms.) 

"  The  expressions  <  permanent  Civil  Service 
of  the  State,'  '  permanent  Civil  Service  of  Her 
Majesty,'  and  *  permanent  Civil  Service  of  the 
Crown,'  are  hereby  declared  to  have  the  same 
meaning,  and  this  Act  and  any  enactment  re- 
lating to  salaries  and  pensions  shall  be  con- 
strued accordingly. 

*'  In  this  Act '  pension '  includes  superannua- 
tion allowance." 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Tuesdaff  next,  and  to  be 
printed.    [Bill  261.1 

TRUCK  BILL,— {Bill  109.] 

{Mr.  Bradlaughy  Mr.    Warmington,  Mr.  John 

SlUtt  Mr.  Arthur  Willianu,  Mr.  Howard 

Vineentf  Mr.  Ettkmont.) 

OOMMITTKB,     ^Progrees  2nd  Mag,'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  3  (Workmen  to  be  entitled  to 
advance  of  portion  of  wages). 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Clause  be  postponed," — {Mr.  Brad* 
IsM^A,)— put,  and  agreed  to. 

YOL.  OCCXIY.    [thisd  ssbiss.] 


New  Clause^ 


(Servant  in  husbandry.) 

**  Nothing  in  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act 
shall  render  illegal  a  contract  with  a  servant  in 
husbandry  for  giving  him  food,  drink,  a  cot- 
tage, or  other  allowances  or  privileges  in  addi- 
tion to  money  wages  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
services, — {Mr.  Stuart- TTortley,) 

— drought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND  (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) :  I  hope  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  inclined  to  accept  the 
Amendment  I  have  to  move  to  tms  new 
clause,  which  is  to  insert  after  the  word 
"drink,"  the  words  "not  being  alco- 
holic." I  am  not  especially  anxious  for 
the  word  *'  alcoholic,"  if  "intoxicating" 
will  suit  the  Goyemment  better,  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the 
two.  My  point  is  that  in  some  parts 
of  Englandi-certainly  in  the  West,  and, 
I  believe,  in  other  parts  of  the  country — 
labourers  have,  by  contract,  to  receive 
part  of  their  wages  in  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  this  custom  has  been  found 
to  be  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
labourers  themselves  and  the  health  of 
their  families.  One  result  of  taking 
home  part  of  their  wages  in  liquor  is 
that,  having  more  than  they  care  to 
drink  themselves,  children  of  tender  age 
at  home  learn  to  drink  this  liquor,  often 
of  the  roughest  and  worst  possible  kind. 
Besides  that,  when  a  farmer  has  pro- 
duced, by  accident  or  carelessness,  an 
inferior  Uquor  of  an  intoxicating  cha- 
racter which  he  cannot  sell  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  he  passes  it  off  in  payment 
to  his  labourers.  I  have  known  this 
happen;  and  I  have  known  a  farmer 
decline  to  engage  a  man  who  would  not 
accept  part  of  his  wages  in  liquor ; 
and  I  have  also  known  labourers,  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  being  intoxi- 
cated, complain  that  they  could  not  get 
employment  unless  they  accepted  liquor 
as  part  of  their  wages.  It  seems  to  me 
that  hardly  any  argument  is  required  to 
establish  the  reasonable  nature  of  the 
Amendment  I  propose. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after 
"  drink,"  insert  "  not  being  alcoholic." 
^{Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Aeland.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 
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Mr.  0.  W.  GEAY  (Essex,  Maldon) : 
This  Amendment  is  a  very  important 
one;  too  important  to  go  into  at  this 
time  in  the  morning.  I  shall  strenuously 
oppose  it ;  but  I  should  prefer  to  urge 
my  argument  at  a  more  convenient  time. 
I  will  now  move  to  report  Progress. 

]^[otion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  C.  IF. 
Gray.) 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  will  not  oppose  the  Motion  to  report 
Progress.  I  only  proposed  to  take  these 
clauses  on  the  underdtanding  that  they 
were  not  opposed. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle) :  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  state  of  this  Bill,  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  Bills,  in  its  present  form,  I 
nave  ever  had  to  deal  with.  The  Go- 
vernment Amendments  are  larger  than 
the  original  Bill ;  and  when  you  come  to 
look  at  these  Amendments  with  the 
original  Bill,  you  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  finding  what  is  the  real  state  of 
the  proposals  before  the  House.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  practice, 
at  this  stage,  to  move  that  the  Bill 
be  reprinted;  but  might  I  suggest  to 
the  Government  that  a  Paper  might  be 
circulated  showing  the  effect  of  their 
Amendments  upon  the  Bill  ?  If  such  a 
Paper  could  oe  circulated  from  the 
Home  Office,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
convenience  to  hon.  Members  interested 
in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne): I  should  like  to  know  when 
the  Government  will  consent  to  taking 
this  measure  at  some  reasonable  time  ? 
The  3rd  clause  has  now  been  postponed 
several  times,  because  it  contains  con- 
tentious matter,  and  now  we  have  the 
new  clause  postponed,  because  of  a  small, 
though  not  unimportant.  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston  (Mr. 
C.  T.  D.  Acland).  If  we  are  always 
to  be  put  off  until  2  in  the  morning, 
there  is  no  hope  of  our  getting  forward 
with  the  Bill.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  fix  the  Bill  for  some  hour 
when  there  would  be  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  making  progress  with  it. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOB  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stttabt-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  As  to  what  fell  from  the 
Kqjx.  Baronet  (Sir  Joseph  Pease),  he  only 


describes  that  which  necessarily  arises 
when  the  Government,  friendly  to  the 
progress  of  a  Bill,  is  obliged  to  amend 
it ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  place  in  his 
hands  a  reprint  of  the  Bill»  and  I  have 
a  few  copies  for  hon.  Members  who  de- 
sire them. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  :  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  the 
pains  they  have  taken  to  make  this  a 
practical    measure.     I    make  no  com- 

Elaint  whatever  of  what  the  Government 
ave  done.  I  am  sure  they  are  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  make  it  a  good  Bill. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE:  I  make  no 
complaint.  I  only  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  us  some  assurance  that  the 
Bill  will  be  taken  at  a  time  when  we 
can  make  progress  with  it. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  (Sheffield,  Bright- 
side) :  It  is  very  inconvenient  for  Mem- 
bers to  sit  here  for  three  or  four  nights 
in  expectation  of  the  Bill,  and  then  to 
find  immediately  we  reach  a  crucial 
Amendment  that  Progress  is  to  be  re- 
ported. I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
the  Government  would  agree  to  bring- 
ing the  Bill  on  at  an  hour  when  we  can 
deal  with  this  important  Amendment, 
and  which,  though  it  is  opposed,  the 
best  agricultural  authorities  are  in  fa- 
vour of  ? 

Mb.  CONYBEARE:  I  must  press 
my  appeal  upon  the  Government.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  being  treated  in  a 
friendly  manner.  I,  perhaps,  may  not 
expect  to  be  treated  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  the  Government ;  but  I  may  claim  a 
little  courtesy  when  I  repeat  the  appeal 
that  has  been  endorsed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Mundella)  that  the  Bill 
should  be  taken  at  a  reasonable  time. 

Mu.  STUART-WORTLEY :  Hon. 
Members  must  be  aware  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  in  which  we  have  any  discretion. 
It  is  not  our  Bill,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  bring  the  Bill  on  at  an  early 
hour. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE:  I  contend  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
make  such  arrangements  that  other 
Business  mi^ht  cease  at  an  earlier  hour. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA :  I  only  ask  that 
facilities  shotdd  be  given  to  the  Bill 
after  the  main  Business  of  the  evening 
is  disposed  of.  To-night,  for  instance, 
the  Government  were  engaged  upon 
Business  of  their  own,  when  they  might 
have  allowed  this  Bill  to  come  on.  On 
some  other  night   it  might  come  on 
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after  other  Bufuness  is  disposed  of,  say, 
at  1  o'clock.  If  that  is  not  done,  I 
should  oppose  the  Motion  to  report 
Progress. 

Mr.  FINOH-HATTON  (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding) :  May  I  say  the  Bill  might 
have  come  on  an  hour  earlier,  had  not 
hon.  Members  chosen  to  engage  in  a 
desultory  discussion  upon  Cyprus. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  The 
discussion  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  did  not  occupy  20  minutes.  He 
could  not  have  been  in  the  House  during 
the  discussion,  and  I  would  adyise  him 
in  future,  before  hazarding  such  a  state- 
ment, to  look  at  the  clock. 

Mr.  FINOH-HATTON  :  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  did. 

Mb.  0.  T.  D.  ACLAND :  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  facilities  on 
another  occasion ;  and  if  there  is  not  a 
promise  to  give  them,  I  really  must  divide 
against  the  Motion  to  report  Progress. 

The  SECBETARY  to  the  TEEA- 
SURY  (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N,) :  The 
hon.  Member  is  surely  most  unrea- 
sonable. It  is  within  his  recollection 
that  the  hon.  Member  most  interested 
(Mr.  Bradlaugh)  has,  in  the  most  frank 
manner,  said  he  makes  no  complaint 
whatever  against  the  Government,  who 
have  shown  their  friendly  spirit  towards 
the  Bill.  I  am  sure  hon.  Members  will 
see,  having  regard  to  the  time  and  the 
hour  at  which  we  meet  again  to-morrow, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  report  Progress 
if  a  long  discussion  is  anticipated,  and 
the  Government  are  not  to  blame  in 
acceding  to  a  Motion  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Noilihampton  has  himself 
assented.  The  Government  will  give 
every  possible  facility  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  as  they  have 
hitherto.  If  to- night  another  Bill  has  had 
precedence,  it  was  because  it  was  a 
small  measure  necessary  to  be  passed, 
and  it  was  not  supposed  would  be  met 
with  opposition.  However,  that  Bill  is 
now  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Government 
will  deal  with  this  Bill  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  with  a  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  hon.  Member  in  making  it  a 
good  measure. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA:  Still  the  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  undertake  that,  on 
the  next  occasion,  it  shall  come  on  before 
other  Government  Business  that  may 
happen  to  be  on  the  Paper. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  think  the  case  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 


for  the  Brightside  Division  of  Sheffield 
is  rather  stronger  than  he  thinks,  when 
he  intimates  his  intention  of  opposing 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  When 
another  Bill  was  before  the  House  I 
made  a  similar  Motion  ;  but  I  withdrew 
it  on  being  informed  that  an  intimation 
had  been  made  by  someone  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House  that,  if  the 
discussion  on  it  was  strangled,  the  op- 
posed clauses  of  this  Bill  would  be 
taken.  Although  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  that  intimation,  I  withdrew  my 
Motion ;  and  yet,  when  the  Government 
have  had  the  advantage  of  getting  their 
Bill  through,  they  will  not  now  do 
something  towards  getting  these  clauses 
taken.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  obiection  to  this  clause.  Only 
one  hon.  Member  has  opposed  it,  and 
I  do  think  we  might  as  well  make  an 
end  of  it,  and  thus  secure  a  substantial 
advance  with  the  Bill. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  am  opposed  to  going  on  with 
this  Bill.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury;  but 
when  he  talks  of  the  friendliness  of  the 
Government  towards  this  Bill,  and  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  we  un- 
derstand, as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned, that  no  facilities  have  been 
afforded  by  the  Government.  All  the 
Amendments  have  been  arranged  out- 
side the  House;  but  the  contentious 
matter  must  be  postponed  to  some  other 
night.  We  have  a  right  to  press  for 
some  assurance  from  the  Government 
that  when  the  Bill  comes  on  next  time 
it  shall  be  at  such  a  reasonable  hour 
as  will  enable  us  to  make  some  pro- 
gress with  the  contentious  part  of  the 
Bill;  otherwise,  it  will  go  on  night 
after  night,  until  it  comes  to  be  included 
in  the  **  Massacre  of  the  Innocents." 

Mb.  bradlaugh  :  For  my  part, 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  will  put 
the  Bill  down  as  often  as  I  can. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday, 

MOTIONS. 


OAS  AND  WATEB  PBOVISIOKAL   OBDERS 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  ProviBional  Orders  mado  by 
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the  Board  of  Trade  under  ''The  Qas  and 
Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,"  relating 
to  Caterham  and  District  Gas,  Sunbury  Gas, 
and  Stowmarket  Water,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  and  Mr. 
Jackson. 
'BWlpretentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  248.] 


GAS  PBOYISlONAIi  0EDEB8  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  under  '*The  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilties  Act,  1870,"  relating  to 
Bedford  Gas,  Long  Melford  Gras,  Musselburgh 
Gas,  Penmaenmawr  Gkis,  and  Portsea  Gas,  or^ 
dered  to  be  brought  in  by  Baron  Henry  De 
Worms  and  Mr.  Jackson. 
"RiUlpreientedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [  Bill  249.] 

WATEB  PBOVISOXAL  0BDEB8  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  ^*  The  Gas  and 
Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870,"  relating  to 
Beverley  Water,  Freshwater  and  Yarmouth 
Water,  Hoylake  and  West  Kirby  Water,  Poole 
Water,  and  West  Lulworth  Water,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  and 
Mr.  Jackson. 
Wlpreientedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  260.] 

TBAICWAYB  AIO)  PUBLIC   COMPANIES   (IRE- 
LAND) ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Nolan,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Tramways  and  Public  Companies  (Ireland) 
Acts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Colonel 
Nolan,  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Mr.  Foley,  and 
Mr.  Sheehy. 
'RiUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  252.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
after  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday  J  4M  Matfy  1887. 


MINUTES.]  ^  Sblsct  Comuxttbb  —  Sunday 
Postal  Labour,  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Setolutione  in  Conmittee — Ordered 
—  Firet  Reading  -—  Limited  Partnerships  * 
[254];  Partnership  Law  Consolidation  and 
Amendment*  [256]. 

Ordered  "Firet  Reading — Keg^stration  of  Firms* 
[263];  Temporary  Dwellings*  [266]. 

Second  Reading — ^Hares  Preservation  [4],  debate 
adjourned. 

Third  Reading  —  Accumulations*  [31];  Quar- 
ries* [239],  and  patted. 

Withdrawn — Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers' 
Licence  [16]. 

P&OYisiONAL  Ordbb  Bills — Second  Reading — 
Commons  Regulation  (Ewer)  *  [237] ;  Com- 
mons Regulation  (Laindon)  *  [238J. 


PARLIAMENT  —  PROCEDURE  —  HERB 
AND    GINGER   BEER   MAKERS' 
LICENCE  BILL. 
SECOND  BEADING.      BILL  WITHDRAWN. 


Mr.  H.  S.  weight  (Nottingham, 
S.):  I  wish  to  put  a  Question  to  you» 
Sir,  on  a  point  of  Order.  Since  the  first 
reading,  early  in  the  Session,  of  the  Herb 
and  Ginger  Beer  Makers*  Licence  Bill, 
of  whicn  I  had  charge,  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  no  Bill  connected  with  Be- 
venue  can  be  brought  in  by  a  private 
Member.  The  object  of  this  Bill  being 
to  grant  licences  to  the  makers  of  these 
non>intoxioating  beverages  upon  the 
payment  of  certain  sums  according  to 
rental,  I  beg  to  ask  whether  I  should  be 
in  Order  in  moving  the  second  reading, 
which  has  been  set  down  for  to-day  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Bill  which  is 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
Bill  which  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Herb 
and  Ginger  Beer  Makers'  Licence  Bill," 
whereby  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
to  impose  an  Liland  Be  venue  Duty  on 
certain  non-intoxicating  beverages.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  of  that  nature.  It  would 
be  necessary  that  such  a  Bill  should  be 
introduced  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Grown.  Does  the  hon. 
Member  move  the  discharge  of  the 
Order? 

Mr.  H.  S.  WRIGHT :  I  do,  Sir. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Order  for  the  Second  Reading  of  *  The 
Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers'  Licence 
Bill'  be  read  and  discharged," — {Mir. 
IT.  8.  fTrf^^A^,)— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Order  diecharged. 

Bill  withdrawn* 


PARLIAMENT— PRIVILEGE— THE  CASE 
OF  SIR  EDWARD  (THEN  MR.)  REED 
IN  1863. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Olarke)  (Plymouth):  I  wish. 
Sir,  to  ask  the  indidgence  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  a  matter  of  personal  ex- 
planation as  to  something  I  said  yester- 
day eyening  in  addressing  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cardiff  (Sir  Edward  Reed).  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouohere)  re- 
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ferred  to  an  incident  which  took  place 
24  years  ago  in  this  House,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  CardifiP,  not  then  a 
Member  of  this  House,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  of  the  House.  In  speaking  of 
it  afterwards  as  an  incident  I  remem- 
bered, I  find  I  used  the  words  ''was 
brought  to  the  Bar  in  consequence  of 
charges  he  had  made  with  regard  to 
naval  administration."  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Cardiff  has  been 
good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  a 
letter  on  which  a  formal  Motion  of 
Breach  of  Privilege  was  made,  and  that 
letter  was  not  one  which  attacked  naval 
administration,  but  was  one  addressed 
to  a  Member  of  the  House,  saying — 


**  I  call  upon  yon  to  say  why  you  made  this 
false  and  libellous  statement  against  me  in  your 
place  in  Parliament,  and  on  what  grounds  you 
justify  it.  I  beg  to  say  I  have  not  sought  the 
post  at  the  Admiralty,  and  I  think  ¥men  an 
non.  Member  puts  forward  the  claims,  of  his 
supporter,  he  ought  to  do  so  without  subjecting 
me  to  personal  abuse  in  a  place  where  I  can 
have  no  opportunity  of  answering  him.'* 

Sir,  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  article 
contained  charges  with  regard  to  naval 
administration;  but  it  contained  the 
words  I  have  just  read,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cardiff  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  regret  that,  in  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter which  occurred  so  long  ago,  I  was 
guilty  of  an  inaccuracy. 

Sib  EDWARD  EBBD  (Cardiff) :  I 
am  obliged  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  having  made  this  expla- 
nation. I  was  naturally  anxious  not  to 
have  it  supposed  that  I  was  ever  brought 
to  the  Bar  of  this  House  for  having 
made  aecusatioils  against  the  naval  ad- 
ministration, because  the  greater  part  of 
my  political  life  has  been  spent  in 
making  complaints  against  bad  naval 
administration.  I  was  brought  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House  24  years  ago  for 
having  written  a  letter  to  a  Member  of 
this  House  about  something  which  fell 
from  him  in  this  House. 

ORDERS   OF  THE  BAT. 
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ADJOURNED  DEBATE.      [SECOND   NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  the  Ad- 
journed Debate  on  the  Question,  3rd  of 
May — 


"  That  the  publicalion  in  the '  Times '  news- 
paper of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed 
*  Pamellism  and  Grime/  constitutes  a  breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House."— (^t>  Charles 
Lewia.) 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

The  first   LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.   Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster):    You  have  intimated  to 
me.  Sir,  that  I  have  no  right  to  address 
the  House,  having  exhausted  that  right 
by  speaking  on  the  Main  Question  yester- 
day ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  I  may  throw  my- 
self on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
fulfil  the  engagement  I  entered  into  last 
evening  to  state  to  the  House  the  view 
the  Gbvemment  take  of  the  course  which 
the  House  should  adopt  in  the  present 
circumstances.  Sir,  the  Government  have 
given  very  gprave  consideration  to  the 
Motion  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) ;  they 
have  given  also  very  grave  considera- 
tion to  the    statement  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  below  the  Gangway. 
The  Government  recognize  the  demand 
of  those  hon.  Members  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts  or  allegations  contained  in 
the  complaint  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Worth  Antrim.    They  had   to 
consider  what  course  it  is  befitting  the 
House  to  take  to  meet  those  charges 
and  allegations.    Sir,  after  having  given 
very  full  consideration  to  the  arguments 
which  were  advanced  yesterday,  and  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  are  con- 
tained  in   the  Paper   brought  before 
the    House,   they  have    come    to    the 
conclusion    that    the    allegation    that 
the    publication   in    The    Times   news- 
paper is  a  matter  constituting  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House  is  not 
sustained   by  precedent,  nor  is  it  sus- 
tained by  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they 
are  disclosed   in  the  complaint  itself. 
Sir,  in  making  that  statement  I  should 
not  presume  to  do  so  upon  my  own  re- 
sponsibility only.    It  is  my  duty  to  ask 
the  opinion  ana  to  take  the  advice  of 
those  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opi- 
nion upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  I  have  taken  that  opi- 
nion and  I  have  asked  for  that  advice. 
But,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  demands  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway.    They  ask  for  an 
inquiry ;  not  only  did  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  f  Mr.  Sexton)  ask  for 
I  it  in  impassioned  language  last  night, 
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but  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  demanded  an  inquinr.   The 
proposal  made  is  that  this  publication 
Hhail  be  yoted  by  the  House  to  be  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House ; 
and,   if   that  Motion    is   carried,    the 
necessary  result  is  that  the  printer  will 
be  summoned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
that  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House  will  be   voted  upon  and  deter- 
mined before  any  inquiry  into  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the   article  com- 
plained of  has  taken  place.    This,  Sir,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  a  very  serious  fact 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider. 
We,  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  privilege, 
our  own  authority,  and  our  own  power, 
are  asked  to  determine  that  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  has   been   committed,  before 
any  inquiry  is  instituted  into  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  this  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege is  founded.     I  admit,  Sir,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen    below  the  Gangway   have 
perjpetually  denounced   the   statements 
which  are  made;  but  there  has  been, 
ihe^  will  admit,  no  such  inquiry  as  that 
which  they  now  demand  into  the  facts  of 
the^  case,   into  the  allegations  against 
which  their  denials  are  placed.  Hitherto 
there  has  only  been  a  denial  of  those 
allegations.    The  proposal,  as  I  under- 
stood hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way, was  that  a  Committee  shotdd  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  these  allega- 
tions. Now,  Sir,  during  the  time  I  have 
been  in  this  House  the  practice  of  the 
House  has  been  to  divest  itself,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  of  any  judicial 
duty.    It  has  been  felt,  and  held,  Sir, 
that  this  House,  constituted  as  it  is,  is 
unfit  to  enter  upon  the  careful  discharge 
of  a  duty  which  ordinarily  falls  upon  a 
Court  of  Justice — to  ascertain  facts,  to  de- 
termine whether  allegations  as  between 
one  side  and  another  are  correct,  and 
carefully  and  exhaustively  to  consider  all 
that  can  be  urged  on  the  other  side  of 
a  disputed   question  of  great   moment 
and  gravity.  We  have  felt  it  right  even 
with   regard  to  Election    Petitions  to 
transfer  to  a  judicial  body  the  decision 
of  questions  deeply  afiPecting  the  honour, 
character,  and  reputation  of  this  House 
and  of  parties  in  this  House ;  and  we 
have  felt  that  even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  whether  a  Gentleman  should  retain  a 
seat  or  not  retain  a  seat  in  this  House,  it 
is  not  judicially  able  to  decide  a  question 
of  that  character.    Still  more  do  I  con- 
sider the  House,  or  a  Committee  of  the 
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House,  unfit  to  consider  the  questions  of 
very  great  gravity  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee,  if  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  is  entertained  upon  the  subject 
involved  in  this  debate.    The  decision, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  has  come 
to  in  this  matter  is  that,  acknowledging 
the  gp*avity  of  the  circumstances,  acknow- 
ledging the  claims  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  to  have  the  matter 
fully  and  impartially  investigated,  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  House,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  to  afford  them  every 
possible  facility  for  that  investigation  in 
a  manner  which  will  conduce  at  once  to 
the  honour  of  this  House  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  questions  which  are 
involved.    We,  therefore,  shall  propose 
to  hon.   Gentlemen  who  now  demand 
an  inquiry  that  the  Attorney  General, 
coupled  with  any  Queen's  Counsel  whom 
they  may  select,  shall  be  instructed  to 
prosecute  the  parties — [An  hon.  Mem- 
beb:  a  proposal  worthy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.]— whose  conduct  is  complained  of. 
It  is  alleged  that  false  and  scandalous 
libels  have  been  levelled  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  and  he  has  de- 
nounced these  libels  in  the  strongest 
possible  language  in  this  House.    We 
regard  the  circumstances  of  sufi&cient 
moment,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour 
to  solve  the  question  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  by  a  method  which 
will  command  the  approval,  as  we  believe 
it  will  satisfy  the  consciences,  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.    With 
the  assistance  of  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  counsel  whom 
he  may  himself  select  in  the  direction  of 
a  prosecutor,  as  has  been  done  in  former 
cases,  such  a  prosecution  may  be  insti- 
tuted as  will  determine  the  question  as 
between  the  newspaper  and  the  hon. 
Member  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
involving  the  dignity  or  the  honour  of 
this  House.    The  question  is  before  us 
in  the  shape  of  a  Motion  that  the  article 
complained  of  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House.     I  will  once  more 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  we  shall  be  determining  upon 
matters  which  are  alleged  seriatim  to  be 
capable  of  proof,  as  to  which  I  express 
no  opinion  whatever,  and  desire  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  whatever,  and  as  to 
which  I  believe  this  House  to  be  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  forming  a  judgment. 
We  shall  be  affirming  the  proposition 
that  an  editor  of  and  a  writer  in  a  news- 
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paper,  or  any  proprietor  of  a  newspaper, 
who  may  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
statements  which  he  alleges  he  has  power 
to  sustain  in  a  Oourt  of  Law,  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  this  House ;  and, 
without  the  previous  inquiry  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
allegation,  is  to  be  treated  as  an  offender 
against  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
I  think,  Sir,  therefore,  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  absolutely  inconclusive, 
and  would  be  unworthy  of  the  dignitv 
and  of  the  honour  of  this  House,  ft 
would  be  one  which  this  House  would  be 
unwilling  to  adopt.  It  is  a  course  which 
I  should  be  unwilliug  to  invite  any  of 
my  Colleagues  to  adopt,  if  they  were 
subjected  to  charges  as  painful  and 
serious  as  those  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  been  subjected.  Therefore  it  is 
that  I  hope  the  House  will,  on  a  Motion 
to  be  made  by  one  of  my  hon.  or  right 
hon.  Friends  sitting  near  me,  accept  the 
course  which  the  Qovernment  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  indicate. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  may  be  shocked  and  dis- 
gusted, but  we  are  not  surprised,  at  the 
course  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  has 
suggested.  We  did  not  require  the  short 
interval  that  has  elapsed  since  last  night 
to  be  certain  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having  spread  these  charges  broad- 
cast over  the  country,  would  skulk  from 
the  only  course  in  which  they  can  be  met. 
Sir,  I  am  no  friend  of  the  Government 
or  of  The  Ttmee  ;  but  I  must  say,  bitterly 
as  I  am  opposed  to  them,  I  think  that 
Christian  charity  would  make  one  feel 
some  commiseration  for  the  position  of 
humiliation  and  degradation  in  which 
they  are  placed.    What  is  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  ?    In  the  first  place, 
their  statement  is  this — that  a  charge  of 
falsehood    against    a  Member  of    this 
House,  with  regard  to  words  used  in 
this  House,  is  not  a  Breach  of  the  Pri- 
vileges of  this  House;  the  charge  that  an 
hon.  Member  makes  a  statement  which 
is  a  deliberate  falsehood  is  not  a  ques- 
tion which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  nominal  Leader  of 
the  House,  affects  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  the  House.    But  that  is  not  the 
only  statement  which  has  been  made 
against  my  hon.  Friend.   The  statement 
is  made  that  he  was  in  association  and 
in  combination  with  assassins,  and  that 
when  he  denied  that  statement  he  was 


guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood.  And  the 
Leader  of  the  House  is  so  conscious  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House 
that  he  thinks  the  House  is  not  called 
upon  to  declare  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
the  charge  of  false  denial  of  association 
and  intimacy  and  combination  with  mur- 
derers. I  had  no  high  expectation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  fulfil  the  duties  of  Leader- 
ship in  this  House — duties  which  havo 
hitherto  been  fulfilled  by  men  of  a  very 
different  type ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am 
more  than  surprised  at  the  degradation 
to  which  he  has  already  brought  the 
House.  Now,  what  is  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman?  His  pro- 
posal is  a  collusive  action  at  law  against 
The  Times  newspaper  with  a  co-plaintiff 
who  has  been  making  the  same  charges 
as  the  defendant.  Above  all  others,  oy 
whom  is  that  statement  made?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  besides  being 
Leader  of  the  House,  is  a  man  of  business, 
a  prosperous  man  of  business.  Business 
is  honourable  or  dishonourable  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  a  man  of  business  whose  chief  stock- 
in-trade  is  the  publication  and  sale  of 
the  very  newspaper  and  of  the  very 
libels  of  which  this  complaint  is  made. 
I  have  here  a  copy  of  The  Times  con- 
taining some  of  these  libels,  and  this 
copy  was  bought  at  one  of  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Sons'  bookstalls,  so  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  the  vendor  of  the 
libels,  and  is  an  interested — a  deeply 
interested — party  in  the  case.  The  man 
himself  who  publishes  and  propagates 
the  oriminal  ubel  is  the  man,  forsooth, 
who  is  going  to  take  the  action  for 
criminal  libel.  Did  anybody  ever  hear 
in  their  lives  of  any  such  proposition 
made,  and  made  with  an  assumption  of 
fair  play  and  of  reason  and  justice — that 
two  men  who  should  be  in  the  dock 
together^should  part  company,  and  that 
one  should  go  from  the  dock  into  the 
position  of  plaintiff,  and  that  we  should 
be  taken  in  by  a  collusive  action  of  this 
kind?  Sir,  we  reject  the  proposal.  We 
reject  it  as  a  proposal  which  is  unfair, 
which  is  unjust,  which  is  unprecedented, 
which  is  collusive.  Now,  Sir,  let  me 
say  what  the  position  of  the  Government 
is  with  respect  to  this  matter.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Gentleman  on  these  Benches 
— [Ministerial  cries  of  "Hear,  hear!*' 
am  laughterl^ — ^I  say  there  is  scarcely  a 
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Gentleman  on  the  Benches  opposite  who 
has  not  made  himself  a  partner  and 
felloW'Conspirator  of  the  libellers  against 
whom  we  now  protest. 

Mb.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid) : 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  Order.  [  Cries  of 
''  Sit  down ! "  ani  **  Order !  "]  The  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cork  TDr.  Tanner), 
standing  below  the  Bar,  has  said  of  us 
sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  we 
are  a  ''  damned  lot  of  Cads."  ['*  So  you 
are !  "  and  cries  of  "  Order !  "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  must  direct  the 
Clerk  to  take  those  words  down.  Has 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  anything 
to  say  in  reply  ? 

Db.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  (who 
had  moved  from  the  Bar  to  the  Bench 
below  the  Gangway)  said :  Sir,  in  the 
first  place,  the  hon.  Member  for  a 
Division  of  Leicestershire  has  made  a 
mistake,  as  I  never  used  the  word 
''  damned."  In  the  second  place,  when 
my  hon.  Friend  said — "There  is  scarcely 
a  Gentleman  on  these  Benches,"  Gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  laughed  and  sneered, 
and  I  certainly  did  say  that  those  who 
laughed  in  that  way  were  cads ;  and  so 
they  are,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  the  ex- 
pression in  the  strongest  possible  way. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
has  said  he  reiterates  the  expression. 
His  remarks  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  notice.  I  must  order  him 
to  withdraw,  and  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  having  used  that  expression. 

Db.  TANNER:  Certainly;  if  you 
wish  me  to  do  so,  I  will  withdraw  it. 
But  I  must  ask  you,  Sir,  to  call  upon 
the  hon.  Member  to  apologize  for  what 
he  has  done  and  to  withdraw  his  sneer. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  to  dictate  to  me  what  I  am  to  do. 
I  called  upon  the  hon.  Member  to  with- 
draw and  apologize.  I  understand  that 
he  does  both — that  he  withdraws  the 
expression  and  expresses  his  regret  to 
the  House  for  having  used  it.    . 

Dr.  Taioteb  assented  by  raising 
his  hat. 

Sib  TREVOR  LAWRENCE  (Surrey, 
Reigate) :  I  wish  to  say  that  I  distinctly 
heard— [Cri^w  of  *' Order ! "] 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order  I  The 
matter  has  now  closed.  I  must  remark 
that  complaints  are  made  to  me  about 
expressions  used  out  of  my  hearing  of 
wmch  I  should  certainly  take  notice  if  I 
had  heard  them.    I  will  appeal  to  hon. 
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Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
be  careful  of  giving  expression  to  any  ob- 
servations which  are  likely  to  cause  pain 
to  any  other  hon.  Member.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor. 

The  following  is  the  entry  in  the 
Votes: — 

Mr.  de  Lisle,  Member  for  Mid-Leicesterslure 
rose  to  Order,  and  stated  that  Dr.  Tanner, 
Member  for  Mid-Cork,  standing  below  the  Bar, 
had  called  the  Members  sitting  near  Mr.  de 
Lisle  on  the  right  side  of  the  House  **  a  damned 
set  of  Cads.'* 

Mr.  Speaker  directed  the  words  to  be  taken 
down  by  the  Clerk,  and  called  on  the  honour- 
able Member  for  Mid-Cork  to  resume  his  place. 
The  words  were  taken  down  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker  called  on  Dr.  Tanner  to  offer  an 
explanation  regarding  the  words  taken  down. 

Dr.  Tanner  stated  that  he  had  not  used  the 
word  **  damned,"  but,  in  the  course  of  his  ex- 
planation, repeated  the  rest  of  the  words  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Speaker  called  upon  Dr.  Tanner  to  with- 
draw the  words  and  to  apologise  to  the  House 
for  having  used  them. 

Whereupon  Dr.  Tanner  withdrew  the  words 
and  made  his  apology  to  the  House. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  To  whom 
are  we  asked  to  trust  our  fortunes  in  an 
action  against  The  Times  f  We  are  asked 
to  give  our  cause  into  the  custody  of  a 
body  of  men  scarcely  one  of  whom  has 
not  made  himself  a  partner  and  a  spon- 
sor for  the  libels  in  The  Times  ?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  for  the  last  three  weeks 
the  main  burden  of  the  arguments  of 
the  Goyernment  in  support  of  their 
policy  is  the  libels  of  The  Times  ?  Is 
there  a  single  hon.  or  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman of  any  importance  on  those 
Benches  who  Ims  addressed  the  country 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks 
who  has  not  made  the  libels  of  The 
Times  the  burden  of  his  discourse  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  went  down 
to  Ipswich,  took  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vertise The  Times f  and  as  far  as  he  dared 
suggested  and  insinuated  his  belief  in 
the  libels.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
libels  in  The  Times  have  been  advertised, 
and  the  slanders  of  The  Times  propa- 
gated, and  those  who  have  advertised 
and  backed  up  the  slanders  are  now  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  honour  of  those 
who  have  been  libelled.  The  noble  Lord 
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the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Eandolph  Ohurchill)  has  acted  as  the 
aid  and  assistant  of  the  GK)yerniaent  in 
refusing  the  only  proper  sort  of  inquiry 
which  ought  to  be  taken  against  the 
libels  of  The  Times.  Everybody  knows 
that  whenever  there  is  an  unfair  attack 
to  be  made  against  a  political  opponent 
the  noble  Lord  is  only  too  ready  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  rushing  in  and 
making  it.  Political  vituperation  is  the 
capital  upon  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
traded  throughout  his  whole  political 
life.  The  noble  Lord  also  has  adver- 
tised the  libels  of  The  Times.  Every 
single  opponent  of  the  rights  of  Ireland 
in  Siis  Mouse  has  taken  up  the  libels 
of  The  Times.  It  has  become  a  Party 
issue,  a  political  weapon,  and  the  very 
men  who  wield  this  poisoned  dagger 
against  us  are  now,  forsooth,  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  stand  between  our 
accusers  and  us.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  a  fit  tribunal  for  this  inquiry.  I 
suppose  he  meant  to  suggest  that  an- 
other tribunal  would  be  more  suitable. 
Well,  Sir,  I  declare  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  reason  he  dreads 
the  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  because  of  the  certainty  of  the  verdict, 
and  the  reason  he  prefers  the  other 
tribunal  is  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  verdict.  [^JUinisUrial cries  o/ **  No!"  [ 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  want 
to  play  a  fair  game.  He  has  invited  us 
to  the  struggle,  and  when  we  have 
accepted  the  invitation,  given  with  so 
much  braggadocio  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  to  invite  us  to  a  game  in  which 
the  dice  are  loaded  and  the  cards  are 
marked.  Why  does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  want  to  take  this  case  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  bring  it  into  a  Court  of  Law  ?  It 
is  because  he  knows  that,  owing  to  legal 
technicalities,  to  quibbles,  and  collusive 
action — for  collusive  action  is  certain  in 
this  case — owing  to  legal  technicalities, 
owing  to  quibbles  and  cranks,  the  main 
and  clear  issue  will  be  obscured  from 
the  public,  and  especially  from  the 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  portion  of  the 
public,  because  it  is  upon  ignorance  and 
prejudice  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
relies.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to 
have  the  case  tried  in  a  court  of  honour 
by  gentlemen.  P^Oh,  oh!"  andalaugh.'] 
In  that  court  ox  honour  we  invite  you  to 


take  part,  and  if  you  laugh  at  my  state- 
ment that  a  court  of  honour,  consisting 
partly  of  you,  would  not  be  a  court  of 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  dispute  it  with 
you,  but  shall  leave  it  to  yourselves. 
How  would  the  case  stand  if  it  were 
tried  before  a  Committee  of  this  House  ? 
A  Committee  of  this  House  would  con- 
fine the  case  to  the  real  issue.  A  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  would  not  be  con- 
fused by  quibbles,  or  indulge  in  dishonest 
appeals  to  passion.  A  Committee  of 
this  House  would  have  the  facts  fair 
and  square  before  them,  and  upon  those 
facts  they  would  come  to  an  issue.  But 
now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  invites 
us  to  a  tribunal  in  which  he  knows  that, 
however  fair  the  tribunal  might  endea- 
vour to  be,  the  questions  at  issue  might 
be  twisted  and  turned  by  technicalities 
of  the  law  and  the  ingenuity  of  counsel, 
and  in  which  we,  the  accused,  are  to  have 
our  accusers  as  the  defenders  of  our 
honour.  The  country  now  will  be  able 
to  decide  between  the  Party  opposite 
and  us.  The  challenge  given  to  us  has 
been  taken  up  by  us,  and  the  men  who 
gave  the  challenge  with  all  the  courage, 
before  the  fight,  of  Bob  Acres,  exhibit 
the  prudence  of  that  historic  gentleman 
when  the  opportunity  comes  for  testing 
their  courage. 

SiBWILLIAMHARCOUET(Derby): 
I  must  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  on  this  occasion,  like  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  order  to 
say  what  I  think  of  the  course  proposed 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  One 
thing,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  a  course  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  and  traditional 
proceedings  of  this  House  in  matters  of 
this  character.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  House,  in  proceed- 
ings of  this  character,  concludes  the 
matter  by  a  Motion  that  a  Breach  of 
PrivUege  has  been  committed.  That  is 
not  the  fact.  The  question  of  Privilege 
in  this  House,  according  to  the  old 
traditional  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons — lollowed,  I  believe,  by  every 
Leader  of  the  House  down  to  tne  pre- 
sent moment — has  been,  I  take  it,  that 
when  some  charge  against  the  honour 
or  conduct  of  a  Member  of  this  House 
is  made  by  speech  or  writing  outside 
the  House,  primd  facie  that  statement  is 
an  offence  against  this  House.  This 
House  does  not  inquire  of  the  printer  or 
of  the  speaker  who  is  standing  at  the 
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Bar  whether  the  statements  complained 
of  are  true  or  not — that  has  never  heen 
done.  For  instance,  let  me  put  this 
case — supposing  a  charge  of  corruption 
were  made  against  a  Memher  of  this 
House  sitting  on  a  Committee,  or 
against  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  sitting 
upon  that  Bench  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  What  is  the  traditional  course 
of  proceeding  which  has  been  followed 
by  the  House  in  such  a  case  ?  It  is  to 
call  the  author  of  the  charge  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  The  House  has  not  to 
decide  whether  the  charge  is  unfounded, 
but  whether  it  is  primd  facie  an  offence 
against  the  House  to  have  made  such  a 
charge.  That  is  the  course  which  I 
have  witnessed  pursued  by  the  Prede- 
cessors of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
Leaders  of  this  House.  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  sitting  in  his 
place  on  that  Bench,  and  by  other 
Leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
founded  on  the  practice  of  his  Prede- 
cessors is  not  a  strong  appeal.  We 
appealed  upon  a  former  occasion  to  the 
practice  pursued  by  Sir  Hobert  Peel; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
did  not  think  much  of  that  precedent. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of 
much  avail  to  refer  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  practice  pursued  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  by  other  Leaders  of  the 
House  who  have  occupied  the  position 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
occupies.  But  the  view  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons  has  always  been, 
that  when  a  charge  has  been  made 
against  the  honour  of  its  Members,  it  is 
primd  faeie  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of 
this  House.  I  will  give  an  example. 
A  charge  of  corruption  has  been  made. 
Is  it  true  to  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  incapable  of  examining  such 
a  charge  ?  Has  that  been  the  view  of 
previous  Leaders  of  this  House  ?  Where 
such  charges  have  been  made  they  have 
called  the  persons  who  made  the  charges 
to  the  Bar;  they  have  appointed  Com- 
mittees to  inquire  into  these  charges,  and 
have  proceeded  in  the  manner  which 
those  inquiries  justified  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  required.  That  has 
been  the  traditional  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  we  are  going  to  break 
that  traditional  practice.  We  are  going 
to  overthrow  the  whole  claim  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  vindicate  the  oha- 
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raoter  of  its  Members ;  we  are  going  to 
state,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  incapable  of  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  its  own  Members. 
Such  an  allegation  has  never  been  made 
before  by  any  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stant practice  which  of  recent  years  has 
been  pursued.  And  why  is  this  breach 
of  the  traditions  of  the  House  to  be 
made  ?  Against  whom  is  this  breach  of 
the  traditions  of  the  House  to  be  made  ? 
Why,  it  is  against  the  Irish  Members. 
Tou  have  selected  them  as  the  first 
example  in  which  to  refuse  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom — the  protection  that  has  been 
gp^anted  by  every  other  Parliament,  and 
by  every  other  Leader  of  the  House  to 
every  Member  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  say  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  refuse  this  protection  in  (he 
present  instance — I  have  no  right  to 
speculate  as  to  what  your  intention  is, 
but  I  can  say  that  it  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  acts,  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  you  proceed,  that  people  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  object 
is  to  treat  the  Bepresentatives  of  Ire- 
land in  a  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  you  would  treat  Bepresentatives 
of  England  or  of  Scotland  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  similar  position.  If  the 
result  of  your  conduct  should  be  to  make 
it  imprssible  for  Members  from  Ireland 
to  discharge  the  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  them  in  this  House,  because  they 
do  not  receive  the  fair  and  ordinary  and 
traditional  treatment  that  has  been 
given  to  every  other  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  would  be  the 
natural  and  legitimate  conclusion  from 
the  course  you  are  now  pursuing.  I 
should  have  thought  that,  in  the  ex- 
isting oircamstances,  you  would  have 
been  most  carefol,  if  there  was  to  be  a 
departure  for  any  reason  from  the 
ancient  and  traditional  usage  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  that  you  should 
not  have  selected  an  Irish  Member,  in 
order  to  make  him  the  object  of  that 
new  course  of  procedure.  Well,  now, 
what  is  the  course  of  proceeding  that  is 
proposed  ?  As  I  say,  those  Members  are 
entitled  by  prescriptive  right  and  by 
the  traditions  of  Parliament  to  an 
inquiry  by  Parliament  into  charges 
affecting  their  honour.  That  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
that  has  been  the  usage  of  the  great 
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Leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  • 
They  have  never  refused  such  a  claim  | 
when  it  has  been  made  by  the  humblest 
amongst  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  yet  that  is  the  claim  which  you 
refuse  to-day.  WeU,  I  say,  what  is  it 
you  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place  ? 
You  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place 
a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
I  wonder  that  you  did  not  order  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
to  undertake  the  case.  This  proposal 
of  the  Gbyemment  is  the  natural  sequel 
to  the  transaction  of  yesterday.  We  had 
a  proposal  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
a  Member — a  proposal  in  counterfeit 
— from  the  hon.  Member  for  North  An- 
trim. I  think  hon.  Members  and  people 
out-of-doors  will  be  able  to  form  their 
own  judgment  as  to  the  true  character 
of  that  proposal.  Well,  that  proceediDg 
is  followed  by  the  present  proposal — 
that  a  prosecution  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  General.  That  seems 
to  be  a  very  natural  corollary  to  the 
proposal  of  yesterday.  The  two  trans- 
actions seem  to  be  one  and  the  same, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  and  pro- 
posed with  the  same  object — exactly  on  a 
par,  I  think,  with  each  other.  How  can 
you  expect  that  parties  concerned  can 
have  any  confidence  in  such  a  course  ? 
If  the  matter  went  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Govern- 
ment would  command  a  majority  of  that 
Committee.  Well,  that  would  be  no 
disadvantage  to  you  in  the  objects  you 
are  prosecuting.  At  all  events,  then  the 
proceedings  would  have  been  under  the 
control  and  within  the  knowledc^e  of 
this  House.  The  evidence  would  not 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  what  I  cannot 
but  call  a  hostile  party.  What  is  the 
principle  on  which  prosecutions  by  the 
Attorney  General  are  conducted  ?  Does 
any  man  conduct  a  prosecution— does 
any  man,  does  any  responsible  Govern- 
ment, instruct  an  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  a  prosecution  when  he  does  not, 
when  they  do  not,  believe  in  the  guilt  of 
the  parties  prosecuted  ?  I  say  that  any 
Government  that  instructs  the  Attorney 
General  to  prosecute  any  person  where 
there  is  not  ^primd  facie  belief  and  con- 
viction of  the  gfuilt  of  the  party,  does  a 
most  unconstitutional  and  improper  act. 
To  instruct  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  a  prisoner  when  you  are  satis- 
tied  of  your  belief  in  his  innocence  is 
not  a  prosecution,   but  a  persecution ; 


therefore,  before  you  institute  proceed- 
ings, you  must  have  formed  an  opinion 
— which  opinion  you  declined  to  form  on 
the  primd  facie  case  of  Privilege— that 
the  party  indicted  has  done  something 
wrong.  You  say  that,  without  examina- 
tion into  the  matter,  yon  cannot  tell 
whether  what  has  been  done  is  wrong  or 
not ;  therefore,  you  will  not  conduct  the 
ordinary  proceeding,  but  you  will  con- 
duct an  extraordinary  proceeding,  and 
order  a  prosecution  upon  a  matter  upon 
which  you  have  no  opinion  as  to  wne- 
ther  the  party  prosecuted  has  done  any- 
thing wrong  or  not.  The  one  proceed- 
ing is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
ground  upon  which  you  have  rested 
your  refusal  to  do  the  other.  A  prose- 
cution involves  in  itself,  or  ought  to  in- 
volve on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
recognition  of  a  principle  upon  which 
all  such  prosecutions  have  hitherto  becA 
conducted — namely,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  satisfied  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  person  prosecuted  is 
guilty.  But  if  you  are  satisfied  of  that, 
what  is  your  objection  to  examining  the 
prisoner  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  ?  The 
two  proposals  are  absolutely  inconsistent. 
Here  you  have  a  prosecution  proposed 
to  be  initiated  on  behalf  of  a  Govern- 
ment, every  one  of  whose  Members,  I 
think,  have  intimated  that,  so  far  from 
believing  that  the  parties  to  be  prose- 
cuted have  done  anything  that  is  wrong, 
believe  that  they  have  done  perfectly 
right — that  they  have  brought  charges 
which,  if  not  absolutely  proved,  are 
probably  well  founded.  That  is  the 
situation ;  that  is  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Government  which  is  to  be  charged 
with  this  prosecution  which  is  to  vindi- 
cate the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  think  that 
this  would  be  esteemed  and  considered 
by  anybody  a  fair  trial,  I  do  not  agree 
in  that  view.  I  believe  that  the  ques- 
tion, urged  as  it  was  yesterday  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Antrim,  followed 
as  it  has  been  by  the  proposal  now  made, 
to  put  the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  into  what  cannot  be  regarded 
as  other  than  hostile  hands,  will  be 
considered  an  extremely  poor  substituto 
for  that  justice  which  has  hitherto  been 
granted  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  English  Parliaments  from 
generation  to  generation.  Some  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  may  take  what  course  they 
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like  upon  this  matter ;  but  all  I  can  say 
for  myself  is,  that  I  must  protest  against 
this  proposed  breach  of  the  traditions  of 
Parliament.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
have  been  no  cases  in  which  prose- 
cutions have  been  instituted ;  but  there 
have  been  no  cases  in  which  prose- 
cutions have  been  instituted  under  cir- 
cimistances  such  as  these.  There  have 
been  no  cases  of  prosecution  by  a  Go- 
vernment which,  on  the  face  of  it,  has 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  parties  to 
be  prosecuted.  No  instances  that  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  can  produce  of  prose- 
cutions ordered  will  stand  on  any  analo- 
gical ground  with  this  at  all;  and, 
therefore,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  will  in 
vain  refer  to  proceedings  of  that  cha- 
racter. The  recent  practice  of  the  House 
of  Commons — the  practice  for  a  great 
many  years  has  been  totally  different — 
has  been  to  give  to  its  own  Members 
the  protection  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
inquiry  by  its  own  body.  That  is  what 
the  hoD.  Member  for  East  Mayo  has  de- 
manded— I  think  justly  demanded — ^and 
that  is  what  the  Qovernment  has  re- 
fused. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clabeb)  (Plymouth)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  move  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Motion  now  before  the 
House — 

<*  That  ibis  Hoose  deelines  to  treat  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  headed  *  Pamellism  and  Crime ' 
in  TKe  Timet  of  the  2nd  of  Maj  as  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House." 

I  shall  endeavour,  Sir,  to  support  that 
Amendment  by  some  reasons  which  I 
hope,  whether  they  commend  themselves 
to  the  acceptance  of  right  hon.  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  or  not,  will,  at  all 
events,  be  acknowledged  to  deserve  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  understood  that  I  speak  upon 
this  matter  at  this  time  with  a  feeling  of 
very  deep  personal  responsibility.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  and  I,  holding  the  positions 
which  we  now  occupy,  are  responsible 
for  our  advice  on  matters  of  htw,  in- 
dudiDg  the  Rules  and  Practice  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  Gk>vemment  as  Members 
of  which  we  have  the  honour  to  serve. 
[**No,  no!"]  Yes;  to  that  Government 
as  Members  of  which  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve.  We  are  bound — I  say  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  also  that  I  can  say 
for  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — when 
a  question  of  this  kind  arises  to  address 
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ourselves  to  it  with  reference  strictly  to 
legal  considerations.  I  say  for  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  say  for  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  that  in  the  opinion  which 
we  intimated  last  evening,  early  in  the 
evening,  to  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
and  in  the  opinion  which,  after  very 
careful  consideration,  we  definitely  gave 
to  the  Government  some  hours  later,  we 
have  been  utterly  careless  of  Party  or 
political  results.  [^Lau^hUr,']  1  tidnk 
that  when  I  make  that  assertion  in  the 
House  the  majority  of  the  House,  at  all 
events,  will  give  me  credit  for  making  it 
honestly.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  only  one 
observation  I  should  like  to  make  at  this 
moment  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  us.  I 
will  deal  presently  with  the  question  of 
the  character  of  the  prosecution  which  it 
is  suggested  might  be  instituted,  and 
with  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  the 
way  of  the  management  and  conduct  of 
such  prosecution.  But  at  the  present 
moment  I  want  to  refer  to  a  sentence  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  this  proposal  resembles  the  ''  trans- 
action" of  yesterday,  and  that  the 
country  and  the  House  will  understand 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  Well, 
Sir,  I  quite  agree,  and  I  bope  the  coun- 
try and  the  House  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  these  proceedings. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  have  used  the  word 
''transaction,"  which  is  a  word  which 
has  been  used  habitually  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  to  some  contract  or  arrange- 
ment which  was  absolutely  repudiated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader 
of  the  House  yesterday  in  terms  which 
were  accepted  at  once  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  I  think  he  might 
have  refrained  from  using  a  word  wluoh 
carries  with  it  the  imputation  which  that 
word  implies. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  :  I  did 
not  use  the  word  in  that  sense. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  am  very 
glad  it  was  not  intended  to  use  the  word 
"transaction"  in  the  sense  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  for  everyone  will  know  that 
no  arrangement  was  made.  But  with 
regard  to  the  country  and  the  House 
understanding  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Motion  of  yesterday,  I  think  we  most  of 
us  understood  it  and  deeply  regretted 
that  such  a  Motion  should  have  been 
made.  There  was  not  a  syllable  of  ap- 
plause or  cheering  from  uiese  Benches 
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when  the  Motion  was  made  hj  the  hon. 
Baronet.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  made 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  without  the  con- 
sent— for  consent  was  not  asked — of  any 
of  the  other  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House ;  and  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  say 
frankly  now  before  the  House,  as  I  said 
the  moment  I  heard  the  Motion,  that  I 
deeply  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
made.  [Irontcal  cheers  from  the  Irish 
MsmhersA  Yes ;  I  deeply  regretted  that 
such  a  Motion  had  been  made,  because 
I  did  not  think  it  was  in  accordance 
with  Parliamentary  precedent,  nor  with 
a  fair  exercise  of  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment with  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind, 
that  a  Motion  should  be  made  which  in 
form  was  an  attack  upon  the  editor  or 
the  writer  in  The  Times,  but  which  in 
substance  appeared  to  be  an  attack  in 
the  House,  not  on  The  Times  newspaper, 
but  on  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo. 
I  thought  then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
upon  that  ground  the  Motion  was  objec- 
tionable, and  on  that  ground  I  regretted 
it ;  but  with  regard  to  the  political  or 
Party  aspects  of  the  matter,  we  have 
entirely  neglected,  so  far  as  our  opinion 
is  concerned,  what  the  results  may  be. 
I  am  quite  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  House  by  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.  I  am  quite 
sensible  of  the  use  they  will  make,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  make,  of  this 
incident.  I  am  quite  sensible  of  that 
fact.  [Laughter.']  Hon.  Members  are 
surprised  that  I  should  be,  but  I  am 
sensible  of  that  fact,  although  that  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
when  yesterday  evening,  on  this  Motion 
being  made,  tney  were  asked  to  express 
an  opinion  upon  it.  Yesterday,  speaking 
for  the  Oovemment,  I  expressed  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  what  had  taken 
place  was,  according  to  the  custom  and 
practice  of  the  House,  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege of  the  House  upon  which  we  ought 
to  exercise  that  exceptional  power  of 
bringing  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and 
sending  to  imprisonment,  those  who 
offend  against  our  Privileges.  I  am 
glad  that  we  had  an  adjournment,  al- 
though the  adjournment  yesterday  was 
strongly  protested  against.  I  am  glad 
we  had  an  adjournment,  because  it  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  going 
through,  as  far  as  time  permitted  me, 
eveiy  reference  and  precedent  I  could 


lay  my  hands  on  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  have  carefully  searched  the 
precedents  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  is  right  in  what  he 
has  just  said,  that  there  has  been  a  long 
and  constant  and  unbroken  line  of  pre- 
cedents jn  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  consider  the  truth  of  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  all  I  can  say  is 

Sib  WILLIAM  H ARCOUET :  I  said 
recent  practice  was  in  favour  of  that 
course 

Sib'eDWAED  CLARKE:  Well, 
then,  the  recent  practice.  I  thought, 
however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  a  larger  scope  to  his  statement  \ 
but  I  would  rather  be  tiresome  than  in- 
correct. But  if  there  is  a  recent  practice 
to  that  effect,  and  of  course  a  recent 
practice  by  which  we  ought  to  be  bound, 
and  from  which  our  present  action  may 
be  denounced,  and  fairly  denounced,  as 
an  unwarrantable  departure,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  been  extremely  unfor- 
tunate in  not  finding  any  record  of  that 
practice.  My  belief  that  no  such  prac- 
tice exists  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after 
making  that  statement  to  the  House, 
did  not  condescend  to  support  it  in  any 
way  by  precedents.  But  before  I  address 
myself  to  the  serious  question  here  in- 
volved, I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  whilst  I  refer  to  the  last  de- 
bate that  took  place  in  this  House  on  a 
question  of  Privilege.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  February,  in  the  year  1880,  when  Sir 
Charles  Russell — not  the  Sir  Charles 
Russell  we  all  know  and  respect  so  well, 
but  the  Sir  Charles  Russell  who  used  to 
sit  for  Westminster — complained  before 
this  House  that  in  a  placard  published 
and  signed  by  Mr.  PlimsoU,  he  had  been 
denounced  as  guilty  of  inhuman  and  de- 
gprading  conduct  in  blocking  a  Bill  in 
this  House.  Sir,  the  Motion  was  made 
that  this  placard  should  be  considered  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  17th  of  February,  and  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  Members  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  who  were  then  led  in  this 
House  by  the  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington\  that  debate  was  adjourned 
from  Tuesaay  to  Friday  in  order  that 
the  House  might  have  time  to  consider 
the  matter.  [Sir  William  Harcoubt 
here  made  some  interruption.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  better  not  disagree 
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Db.  OOMMINS  (Roscommon,  S.) : 
That  was  all  settled  yesterday. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  have 
tried  to  do  what  the  right  hon.  Qontle- 
man  did  with  great  success  and  with 
great  effect  upon  the  House  in  188C — 
namely,  to  look  back  to  the  precedents. 
I  find  that  on  February  17  Sir  Charles 
Russell  had  moved  that  the  words  con- 
stituted a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
House.  On  February  20  (Friday)  Mr. 
PlimsoU  apologized  for  the  use  of  the 
words,  and  thereupon  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 
proposed  a  Resolution  which  declared 
the  words  to  be  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House.  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  : 
Hear,  hear!]  There  is  still  danger. 
The  Resolution  proceeded  to  say  that 
the  words  were  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  House;  but,  considering  that 
the  accusation  bad  been  withdrawn,  the 
House  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
further  steps  in  the  matter.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  his  speech  re- 
sisted the  declaration  that  it  was  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House, 
and  he  quoted  three  precedents  to  sup- 
port him  in  a  protest  he  made  against 
the  House  passing  a  Resolution  which 
declared  them  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege. I  say  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
quoted  three  precedents.  He  referred 
to  the  question  in  1844,  when  Mr.  Fer- 
rand  made  the  charge  against  Sir  James 
Graham.    He  said — 

'*  Bat  did  the  Uouso  of  Commons,  he  would 
ask,  in  1844,  decide  that  a  Breaoh  of  Privilege 
had  been  committed  ?  No ;  although  the  charge 
broaght  against  Sir  James  Graham  had  neither 
been  proved  nor  withdrawn,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  not  allow  so  dangerous  a  precedent  to  bo 
set ;  bat  ho  made  a  Motion  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
James  Graham  and  the  other  Members  named, 
having  denied  in  their  pUces  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  made  against  them,  and  Mr.  Ferrand 
having  declined  to  substantiate  his  charges,  the 
House  was  of  opinion  that  those  charges  were 
wholly  unfounded  and  calumnious,  and  did  not 
nffbot  in  the  slightest  degree  the  honour  or  tho 
characters  of  the  Members  in  qoestioo.  There 
was  in  all  that  not  a  word  about  Privilege,  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  alive  to  the  danger  of  passing 
such  a  Resolution  as  that  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxohequer  now  proposed.  He  would  not  per- 
mit the  House  of  Commons  to  sot  so  misohievous 
an  example,  and  put  such  a  restraint  on  the  public 
discussion  of  the  conduct  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  also  another  case — the  Aber- 
cromby  case— to  which  ho  might  refer,  which 
occurred  in  1824,  when  Lord  Eldon  denounced  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  a  Member  of  the  House  as 
having  been  guilty  of  falsehood.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  tho  House  as  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege and  was  debated  at  great  length.   Some  very 


\vith  me,  because  I  have  the  book  before 
me,  and  I  am  going  to  quote  some  of  his 
own  words.  Sir,  that  debate  was  adjourned 
from  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  February,  to 
Friday,  the  20th  of  February.  On  Fri- 
day, the  20th,  the  most  valuable  speech 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby,  who  had  in  the  in- 
terval prepared  himself  to  discuss  the 
question ;  and  he  alluded  to  a  complaint 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk that  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  had  been  delayed 
by  the  adjournment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  defended  that  delay,  and 
quoted  a  precedent  in  favour  of  it.  He 
said — 

"  He  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  case  of  very  great  importance,  which 
occurred  in  1844,  when  a  charge  of  a  most  odious 
character  was  brought  by  Mr.  Ferrand  against 
Sir  James  Graham — a  charge  which  was  un- 
questionably and  undeniably  false — that  of  using 
his  influence,  with  other  Members  of  the  House, 
to  obtain  from  an  Election  Committee  a  fiilse  and 
fraudulent  Report.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an 
accusation  more  odious  or  unfounded  ;  and  he 
■liould  like  to  observe,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck),  who  com- 
plained that  the  consideration  of  the  question  before 
the  House  had  been  delayed,  that  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  courbo  which  had  been  advocated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1844.  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  said 
that  the  case  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  hurry,  ridiculous  as  the  charge  was, 
and  unanimous  though  the  feeling  of  the  House 
might  be  that  it  was  without  foundation.  A  de- 
cision. Sir  liobert  Peel," — 

[''Hear,  hear!'']     I  am  glad  we  are 

all  in  accord  about  it  now — 

'*  who  was  in  favour  of  the  public  discussion  of 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  even 
of  Cabinet  Ministers,  contended  could  not  be 
arrived  at  on  the  question  without  establishing  an 
important  precedent ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  de- 
sirable, before  coming  to  any  such  decision,  to  louk 
back  at  the  records  which  were  within  the  House. 
Considering  the  great  Constitutional  question  in- 
volved. Sir  Robert  Peel  went  on  to  urge  Tthe 
oecessity  of  perfectly  free  discussion,  and  the  risk 
that  a  feeling  of  indignation  might  prompt  the 
House  to  adopt  some  sudden  course  which  it 
might  afterwards  regret.  Hon.  Members,  in 
their  individual  capacity,  ought  to  have  the  means 
of  seeing  what  had,  in  similar  circumstances, 
been  done  in  past  times,  and  be  aflforded  an 
opportunity  of  deliberating  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  present.  That,  he  thought,  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  what  bad  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk," — (3  Hansard, 
[aso]  1116-7.) 

Well,  the  adjournment  that  was  here 
decided  upon  was  precisely  what  we 
asked  for  yesterday,  and  what  the  House 
granted. 

Sir  Edwari  Clarke 
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eminent  persons  were  in  favour  of  pronouncing 
the  language  of  Lord  Eldon  a  Breach  of  Prifilege; 
but  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel  wero  opposed  to 
that  course,  and  a  majority  of  the  House  sup- 
ported the  Yiow  which  they  took." 

Now,  I  ask  the  House  to  notice  this, 
and  I  beg  that  I  may  be  understood — 
though  it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  me — 
as  adopting  the  language  of  the  right 
hon.  Q-entleman  and  incorporating  it  in 
my  speech — 

«  Those  were  the  three  great  precedents  on  the 
subject ;  and  it  was  clear  from  them  that,  in  recent 
times,  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  shown  itself 
willing  to  in  Yoke  the  shield  of  PriYilege  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  its  Members  from  public 
criticism.  If  he  were  to  quote  ancient  proeedonts, 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  very 
wisely  declined  to  entertain,  a  rule  would,  no 
doubt,  be  found  to  the  effect  that  there  could  be 
no  criticism  upon  any  act  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  reference  to  his  Parliamentary  conduct ; 
and  if  they  chose  to  act  upon  the  principle  of 
Privilege  as  laid  down  in  Parliamentary  prece- 
dent, to  speak  of  a  man's  votCyeveu  to  publish  his 
speech  or  his  vote,  or  to  criticize  his  vote,  was  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  That  was  the  only  principle, 
if  a  rigorous  course  was  to  be  adopted,  on  which 
the  House  could  stand.  All  the  rest  was  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  It  was  a  question  of  adjectives, 
and  as  regarded  the  adjectives  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  "— 

there  seems  to  have  been  a  former  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  who  used  that  argument— 

*'  they  were  withdrawn,  and  they  had  no  place  in 
the  Resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. What  they  wero  asked  to  aflSrm  was,  that 
criticizing  and  condemning  the  conduct  of  an  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
That  was  how  he  understood  the  Resolution." — 
(Ibid.  1117-8.) 

That  was  how  the  House  understood  the 
Hesolution,  and  how  the  noble  Marquess 
the  Member  for  Bossendale  understood 
it,  and  all  the  Liberal  Members  who 
were  then  in  the  House  went  into  the 
Lobby  to  the  number  of  1 16 — I  think  it 
was — against  that  Besolution.  Though  I 
do  not  foUow  it  at  length  this  most 
Taluable  speech,  which  I  respectfully 
commend  to  the  perusal  and  attention  of 
the  House,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  one 
more  passage. 

Me.  ILLINGWORTH  (Bradford): 
Will  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
give  us  the  numbers  oa  the  other  side*? 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  Oertaialy  ; 
but  I  did  not  conceive  that  it  was 
relevant — 182  voted  in  favour  of  it. 
^LaughUr.'\  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  do  me 
justice  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  mis- 
apprehend the  question  as  to  whether 
that  binds  us  in  this  case  or  not;  I  am  only 
for  a  moment  referring  to  it  in  order  to 


get  the  valuable  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  for  some  pro- 
positions in  this  matter.  He  went  oa  to 
say— 

<*The  question  was,  whether  the  House  was  to 
deelare  that  printed  plaoards — nothing  was  said 
about  thecharaoter  of  the  language  in  them,  which 
might  bo  the  most  respectable — reflecting  upon  the 
conduct  of  an  hon.  Member  of  that  House,  consti- 
tuted a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  Parliament. 
It  seemed  to  him  that,  in  passing  such  a  Rcsolu- 
tion  as  that  before  them,  the  House  would  bo 
striliing  a  fatal  blow  at  libert/  of  speech.  If,  for 
instance,  an  hon.  Member  were  to  make  a  speech 
denouncing  another  hon.  Member  for  obstruction, 
was  the  Member  so  denounced  to  como  forward 
and  to  appeal,  under  the  protection  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's Resolution,  to  the  protection  of  the 
House  ?  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  emploj  the  engine  of  Privilege  to 
smother  public  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  hon. 
Members.  He  did  not  say  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  such  an  intention  ;  but  that  would 
be  the  eflfect  of  his  Resolution.  If  a  Member  of 
the  House  used  language  offensive  to  another 
Member,  there  were  other  ways  of  obtaining  a 
withdrawal  of,  and  redress  for,  the  langungo.  If 
he  refused  to  withdraw  that  language,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  then  the  Member  whose 
conduct  was  impugned  might  bo  vindicated  by 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Members  of  that 
House.  But  when  they  drew  this  old  and  rusty 
sword  of  Privilege  for  purposes  of  this  character, 
then  he  believed  that  the  House  would  be  em- 
barking in  a  course  which  would  land  it  in  im- 
mense embarrassment,  and  in  which  he  saw  no 
end  of  difficulty.  There  would  bo  nothing  to  pre- 
vent its  enforcing  the  now  doctrine  of  Privilcgo 
against  every  newspaper  anJ  every  election 
placard."— (/6»V;.  1119-20.) 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  not  think  that 
I  require  to  make  an  apology  for  having 
quoted  this  speech.  But  now  let  me 
turn  to  the  question  that  the  Law  Offioers 
advising  the  Goverament  had  to  con- 
sider, and  upon  which,  having  advised 
the  Government,  they  are  prepared  very 
respectfully  to  advise  the  House.  The 
fact  is,  that  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man caUed  the  doctrine  of  Privilege  is  a 
doctrine  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
a  Court,  that  it  is  like  other  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  that  it  has  the  same  power 
of  compelling  regularity,  order,  and 
decency  in  its  proceedings  as  other 
Courts  of  Justice  have,  and  that  it  has 
the  power,  which  other  Courts  of  Justice 
have,  of  taking  up  and  dealing  with 
accusations  made  against  hon«  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  when  they  are  acting 
in  the  service  of  the  House.  We  will 
suppose  that  a  Chairman  of  a  Committee 
of  this  House,  a  Committee  to  which  the 
House  had  delegated  some  of  its  judicial 
functions,  was  charged  with  corruption 

[^Seeor^  Night.'] 
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in  his  Office.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  that  would  be  a  contempt  of 
the  House,  and  would  be  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House.  If  an  at- 
tack be  made  upon  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  represents  the  highest 
authority  here,  then  the  House  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  it  to  the 
Speaker  by  personal  action  to  vindicate 
himself  of  the  charge ;  but  the  House 
had  resented,  sometimes  punished  by 
its  own  action,  and  sometimes — and  I 
think  more  often — referred  the  question 
to  the  tribunals  where  alone  a  question 
of  this  kind  can  properly  be  discussed. 
I  am  sure  that  hon.  Oentlemen  will 
make  allowance  for  the  shortness  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  Sitting 
of  the  House  in  which  to  go  through  the 
long  range  of  precedents  affecting  mat- 
ters of  Privilege.  I  have  done  my  best. 
I  have  not  found,  and  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  can  find,  an  instance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  exercising  its  direct 
punishment  by  committal  to  prison 
of  a  person  for  an  accusation  made 
by  him  against  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  not 
directly  an  accusation  of  corruption  or 
of  misfeasance  in  a  vote  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  coerce  or  intimidate  him  in  his 
action  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  ask 
the  House,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  to  look  frankly  at  the 
case  we  have  got  here.  There  is  no  ac- 
cusation here  against  an  hon.  Member 
of  the  House  for  corruption,  or  that  any 
act  that  he  has  done  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  has  been  in  any  way  tainted. 
What  happened  was  this.  An  accusa- 
tion of  personal  misconduct,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  that  general  phrase — 
accusations  of  personal  misconduct,  not 
in  the  House,  but  outside  the  House, 
were  made  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo ;  and  in  the  course  of  debate 
in  this  House  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Bossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington)  quoted  from  statements 
which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  and  upon 
being  asked  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ments he  had  quoted,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess said  he  had  taken  the  statements 
from  The  Times  newspaper,  and  he  did 
not  put  his  own  authority  at  the  back  of 
them.  Thereupon  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  denounced  The  Times  in  un- 
measured language,  and  I  will  not  say 
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that  that  language  was  not  entirely 
justified  by  the  feeling  which  possessed 
the  hon.  Member  at  the  time.  He  de- 
nounced The  Timet  for  having  told  a 
falsehood  about  him.  Upon  this,  T?ie 
Times  says  that  the  falsehood  is  not  with 
The  TimeSf  but  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  That  is  what  the  House 
has  now  got  to  deal  with,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  that  through  careless- 
ness  

Me.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  As  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  appealed 
to  me  across  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
think  it  right  to  say  that  while  I  do  not 
intend — ^indeed,  it  would  not  be  proper 
of  me  to  enter  into  the  debate — ^I  think 
it  right,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  state 
that  I  consider  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman's  statement  to  be  extremely 
inaccurate. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLAEKE :  I  am 
very  sorry  it  should  be  so.  I  was  en- 
deavouring, at  all  events,  to  state  fairly 
what  had  taken  place,  and  I  really  think 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
would  follow  me  step  by  step  he  would 
admit  there  is  no  inaccuracy.  Let  me 
just  put  the  case  again.  The  statements 
which  had  appeared  in  The  Times  with 
regard  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  were  statements  not  as  to  some- 
thing he  had  done  in  the  House,  but 
statements  in  which  it  was  alleged  that, 
at  a  particular  time,  some  years  ago,  he 
was  in  communication — in  habitual  and 
common  connection,  I  think  the  words 
were — with  several  persons  whose  cha- 
racter it  was  suggested  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  have  known  was  bad.  That 
was  the  accusation  made.  Then,  in  this 
House,  the  noble  Marquess  the  Member 
for  Bossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington) quoted  some  statements  on  the 
subject  in  debate ;  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  got  up,  I  think,  the  next 
day,  and  made  a  most  positive  denial  of 
the  statements.  Thereupon  followed  this 
article  in  The  Times,  If  I  have  been  at 
all  inaccurate  I  am  extremely  sorry ;  I 
hope  there  is  no  inaccuracy.  But  now 
I  do  want  to  ask  the  House  to  consider 
— and  this  is  what  I  was  going  on  to 
say — that  it  may  be  by  accident — ^I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  through  careless- 
ness— that  I  have  overlooked  some  prece- 
dent which  might  be  found  in  the  Books, 
and  which  might  justify  the  taking  of 
immediate  action  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  sense  of  punishment  by  im- 
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priBonment — \_Cr%e$  of  "No!"] — of  a 
person  who  has  made  a  libellous  state- 
ment. I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  a 
question  of  punishment.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  decides  that  this  matter  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  the  person  guilty 
of  that  Breach  of  Privilege  would  be 
brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  unless  an  apology  or  re- 
tractation was  made,  or  satisfaction  given 
to  the  House,  that  person  would  be 
ordered  into  custody.  [  Cries  o/  "  No ! "  ] 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  that  is  the 
ouly  power  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  exercised  beyond  the  power  of  repri- 
mand, and  there  is  no  case  whatever  in 
which  any  other  power  has  been  exer- 
cised by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a 
very  long  time  past  except  that  of  order- 
ing persons  into  custody.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  A  Select  Committee.]  A 
Select  Committee?  When,  yesterday 
afbemoon,  I  said  a  word  about  a  Com- 
mittee, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  quite  justifiably  sai(f — "  Oh, 
that  is  an  ulterior  step.''  It  is  an  ul- 
terior step,  and  I  will  come  to  it.  I  hope 
the  House  will  not  think  my  speech  has 
beeninordinatelylongif  it  is  lengthened 
by  observations  of  this  kind.  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  believe  that  no 
case  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
Parliament  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  committed  a  man  to  custody  as 
being  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
for  such  a  statement  or  such  an  act  as  is 
now  alleged,  and,  if  I  have  missed  one, 
I  can  only  say  I  feel  surprised  and  sorry 
to  hear  it.  Now,  just  let  me  say  this. 
The  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  House,  in  regard  to  Privilege, 
is  that  it  shall  be  upon  an  inter- 
ference with  the  House  itself,  or  with 
the  conduct  and  action  of  a  Member 
of  the  House.  Of  course  hon.  Gentle- 
men know  that  this  question  of  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  commit  for 
contempt  has  been  brought  under  judi- 
cial decision,  and  in  the  case  of  '^Burdett 
9.  Abbot,"  the  matter  was  largely  dis- 
cussed, and  judgment  was  given  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  other  Judges  in  that 
case.  It  was  held  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  entitled  to  commit  for 
Breach  of  Privilege  because  it  was  a 
Court,  and  it  was  further  held  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  entitled  to 
judge  of  its  own  Privileges,  and  that,  if 
it  judged  of  its  own  Privileges  and  com- 
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mitted  a  person  for  Breach  of  Privilege, 
no  Court  existing  in  this  country  could 
inquire  whether  that  jurisdiction  had 
been  properly  exercised  or  not.  And  I 
submit  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
who,  though  they  may  be  deeply  in* 
terested  in  the  political  issue  which  is 
connected  with  this  matter,  are  yet,  I 
hope,  far  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
position  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
attitude  the  House  of  Commons  should 
take  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Privi- 
lege— I  submit  to  them  that  this  is  an 
occasion  on  which  they  can  well  remem- 
ber and  can  give  gp:eat  weight  to  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  which 
I  have  already  read.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  by  reading  extracts  from  law 
books,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  aolcnowledge  that  I  do  not 
very  often  address  it  in  a  tone  as  if  I 
were  arguing  a  legal  question  unless 
the  necessity  of  the  case  compels  'me  to 
do  so.  But  all  the  early  precedents  put 
the  matter  upon  this  ground,  that  it 
must  be  for  contempt  of  the  House  or 
interference  with  a  Member  of  the 
House,  as  a  Member  of  the  House; 
there  has  been  no  such  interference 
here.  There  is  an  allegation  that  an 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  was 
guilty  of  falsehood,  no  corruption  is 
alleged,  nor  is  anything  alleged  which 
has  been  in  past  cases  considered  to  be 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  by  the  House  of 
Commons  which  justifies  the  exercise  of 
its  own  authority.  Now,  there  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  taken  another  course.  In  the 
case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken 
in  regard  to  them.  That  Committee  sat 
in  the  year  1810,  and  presented  a  Re- 
port which  will  be  found  in  the  first 
volume  of  HaUeWi  Precedents,  In  their 
Keport  the  Committee,  speaking  of 
commitment  for  libel,  say  it-- 

«  Tends  to  excite  public  misapprehension  and 
disaffection,  endangers  the  freedom  of  debates 
and  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  requires 
most  prompt  interposition  and  restraint.  The 
effect  of  immediate  punishment  and  example  is 
required  to  prevent  the  evils  neoessarilv  arising 
from  this  offence,  which  evil  would  be  much 
less  effectually  guarded  against  by  the  more 
dilatory  proceedings  of  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law.  Nevertheless,  upon  some  occasions  the 
House  of  Commons  has  proceeded  against  per- 
sons  committing  such  an  offence  by  direct  pro- 
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secution  or  by  addressing  His  IMajesty  to  direct 
them,  as  appears  by  the  precedents  collected  in 
the  appendices." 

Now,  in  the  appendices  tliere  is  a  list  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  dealt  with  the  question  of 
hbel  upon  its  Memhers.  These  cases 
run  down  to  about  the  year  1800. 
Turning  to  Appendix  B»  I  find  that 
since  1697,  there  haye  been  12  cases  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  dealt 
with  libels  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
or  any  of  its  Members,  by  ordering  a 
prosecution  in  a  Court  of  Law.  [Sir 
Chables  ItussEiiL :  By  address.*]  It  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  an  address  for  a 
prosecution.  These  cases  come  down  to 
the  year  1810,  and  I  am  unable  to  find 
examples  at  all  since  1810  in  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  There  are  very 
few  cases  of  newspaper  libel  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
appear  to  have  been  three  in  the  year 
1821,  which  will  be  found  in  the  112th 
Volume  of  the  Commons  Journal,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  what  became  of 
these  three  cases.  The  first  was  the 
case  of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  which  was 
brought  before  this  House  in  the  month 
of  February,  1821,  for  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege. It  was  alleged  that  a  false 
statement  had  been  made  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Members  gave  their  votes.  A 
Motion  was  made  that  Lambert,  the 
printer,  should  attend  at  the  Bar.  An 
adjournment  was  moved  and  defeated ; 
the  Previous  Question  was  moved,  and 
then  the  Previous  Question  and  the 
Motion  were  both  withdrawn  and  the 
House  took  no  step  in  the  matter  what- 
ever. On  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  same 
year,  the  publication  John  Mull  was 
charged  with  having  published  a  false 
and  scandalous  libel  on  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  in  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  the  House,  and  the  assertion  was  that 
a  Member  of  the  House,  under  a  threat 
made  by  the  son  of  a  person  whom 
he  had  attacked,  had  made  a  speech  in 
apology,  and  made  it  intentionedly  in  so 
low  a  tone  that  it  could  not  be  heard.  In 
that  case  proceedings  were  taken.  The 
printer  attended  at  the  Bar,  and  eventu- 
ally Henry  Fox  Cooper — looking  to  the 
date,  1821,  and  that  name,  I  think  it  is 
probable  there  was  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar feeling  in  the  House — ^who  with  the 
printerwerecommitted  to  Newgate  ;  but 
I  find  no  record  of  what  was  done  with 
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them  afterwards.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  The  Times  was  attacked, 
and  a  Motion  was  made  that  an  article 
in  Ti^^^'in0«  wasaBreachof  the  Privileges 
of  the  House  as  a  misrepresentation  of 
what  passed  in  the  House  during  the 
speech  of  a  Member  of  the  House.  A 
Motion  was  made  that  the  printer.  Bell, 
should  attend  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
and  in  that  case,  as  in  the  case  of  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  the  House  took  no 
action.  Well,  now,  Sir,  I  have  given 
the  House  my  judgment,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  the  result  of  my  examination  of  the 
precedents.  But  let  me  point  out  to  the 
House  another  matter 

Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  S.E.,  Rugby) : 
May  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  

Mr.  SPEAKER:  H  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
does  not  give  way  the  hon.  Member 
cannot  intervene. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  thought  discourteous  in  me 
if  I  do  not  give  way,  but  if  I  answer 
interpolated  questions  it  interferes  with 
the  current  of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Well,  now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
Committee  is  the  ordinary  and  proper 
course  or  the  usual  course  of  dealing 
with  questions  of  Privilege.  Upon  that 
point  I  should  like  to  quote  an  authority 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way on  that  side  of  the  House  will  at 
once  recognize.  The  case  took  place  in 
1879  in  regard  to  the  Committee  upon 
the  High-level  Bridge  —  the  case  of 
Grissell  and  Ward.  Some  statements 
had  been  made  to  a  Committee  of  this 
House  as  to  the  conduct  of  certain  per- 
sons who  were  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee,  and  containing 
the  suggestion  of  possible  corruption 
against  some  Members  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  came  to  the  House  and 
asked  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made. 
There  was  no  inquiry  after  the  persons 
were  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
the  inquiry  took  place  before  the  persons 
were  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
before  the  House  had  decided  whether  it 
would  order  them  to  attend  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  That  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  this  case;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  objection  was  taken  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  and  the 
objection  was  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
— I  do  not  know  what  constituency  he 
then  represented,  so  I  may  be  pardoned 
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calling  him  by  name — Mr.  Farnell.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Farnell) 
was  then  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
he  took  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  and  he  said — 

"  There  are  just  two  precedents  for  referring 
a  question  of  Privilege  to  a  Committee,  and  only 
two  precedents,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  and 
they  are  not  precedents  which  govern  the  pre- 
sent case.  On  the  18th  of  Febraary,  1575,  a 
Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  matter 
touching  the  case  of  Hall's  servant.  That 
matter  was  treated  as  a  question  of  Privilege. 
Also,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1601,  a  complaint 
was  made  to  the  House  of  an  information 
having  been  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don in  the  Star  Chamber  against  Mr.  Belg^ve, 
a  Member.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges,  who  reported  apon  the  17th 
of  December.  But  we  have  no  precedent  at  all 
for  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  which 
complains  to  the  House  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
against  itself  of  a  most  offensive  character — 
there  is  no  precedent  whatever  {or  sending  such 
a  Report  to  a  Select  Committee.  On  the  con- 
trary', all  the  precedents  go  in  the  direction  of 
showing  that  these  matters  have  always  been 
considered  by  the  House  at  once,  and  decided 
upon  as  a  matter  of  Privilege." — (3  ffantatdf 
[347]  1883-4.) 

I  believe  the  hon.  Member  was  perfectly 
right  in  his  statement  that  since  the  year 
1601  there  has  been  no  precedent  for 
appointing  a  Committee  on  a  question  of 
this  kind.  Now  let  me  go  to  a  further 
point.  The  Committee  which  it  is  pro- 
posed now  to  appoint  is  entirely  new  and 
unsupported  by  any  precedent  given  in 
the  book  that  we  regard  as  authoritative. 
In  that  book,  which  I  remember  Mr. 
Disraeli  telling  me  to  study  very  care- 
fully and  deliberately,  Sir  Erekine  May's, 
and  in  which  there  is  that  sentence  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  fortified  his  argument  yester- 
day in  suggesting  that  a  Committee  of 
the  House  should  be  appointed,  there  are 
only  two  references  to  instances  in  which 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  took 
place — one  being  a  caae  in  regard  to  an 
Election  Petition,  and  the  other  the  case 
of  **Qrissell  and  Ward,"  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  one  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  this.  And,  I  believe. 
Members  of  the  House  will  search  in 
vain  in  the  records  of  Parliamei^tary 
Procedure  from  the  oldest  time  to  find 
the  case  of  a  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire,  as  between  an  hon.  Member  in 
this  House  and  his  accuser  outside  the 
House,  whether  the  hon.  Member  or  his 
accuser  had  been  guilty  of  telling  a  false- 


hood or  not.  Let  me  tell  the  House  why 
Parliament  would  have  been  very  un- 
wise in  adopting  such  a  course.  The 
suggestion  appears  now  to  be  to  bring 
someone  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  on  the 
ground  that  the  action  of  that  person 
constitutes  a  Breach  of  the  Privilege  of 
the  House.  The  question  is,  whether 
an  hon.  Member  of  the  House  has  told 
a  falsehood.  [An  hon.  Member  :  In  the 
House.]  In  the  House,  certainly ;  but 
in  reference  to  bis  personal  conduct,  un- 
connected with  his  position  as  Member 
of  the  House ;  and  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther that  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House.  The  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  that,  having 
brought  a  person  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  that  a  Committee  of  the  House 
should  be  appointed  which  should  act 
in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  enter  upon  a 
question  which,  above  all  others,  if  it  is 
to  be  decided  at  all,  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  calmest  and  most  impartial  tri- 
bunal which  it  is  possible  to  have.  If 
I  wanted  demonstration  of  the  monstrous 
character  of  this  proposal,  I  should  find 
it  in  the  language  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  just  now  used.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  positively  pointod 
to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  said — 
"  Every  one  of  you  have  expressed  your 
opinion  tacitly,  or  in  words,  that  this 
charge  is  true ; "  and  he  went  on  to 
say — **You  will  be  able  to  name  the 
majority  of  the  Committee."  Why,  Sir, 
I  am  not  challenging  the  fact ;  but  what 
does  that  statement  come  to  ?  It  comes 
to  this— that  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
proceedings,  while  the  House  is  con- 
sidering how  best  to  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  arbitrament  in  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  importance,  the  Committee 
which  it  is  suggested  should  sit  upon 
that  matter  is  denounced  beforehand 
— [Crie8  of  dissent  and  cheers'] — by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  supports  it, 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  nominated 
by  those  who  will  be  pledged  to  one 
conclusion.  Sir,  I  would  appeal  to  all 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  desirous 
of  dealing  justly  and  calmly  with  a 
serious  question,  whether  what  has  oc- 
curred in  this  House  to-day,  and  the 
cheers  we  have  heard  from  different 
parts  of  the  House  are  not  a  demon- 
stration that  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee by  this  House  would  be  a  means 
absolutely  insufficient  for  dealing  with 
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this  question  ?  Just  see  what  would  hap- 
pen. This  Oommittee  would  be  sitting ;  it 
would  not  have  all  the  opportunities  and 


all  the  powers  possessed  by  a  Court  of 
Law.  I  "Yes!  "J  Those  Gentlemen  who 
say  **  xes"  are  not  very  familiar  with 
Courts  of  Law.  There  would  be  no 
control  oyer  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons — a  Committee  composed  of 
ardent  partizans.  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  : 
The  Government  would  have  a  ma- 
jority.] The  Government  would  have  a 
majority !  Does  not  the  hon.  Gentleman 
see  that  by  interposing  that  observation 
he  is  strengthening  the  argument  I  am 
using  ?  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  :  We  are  not 
afraid.]  We  know  now,  by  the  declara- 
tions which  have  come  from  both  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  and  below  the 
Gangway,  that  if  that  Committee  were 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  hostile  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  it  would  at  once 
be  denounced  as  a  packed  Committee. 
Just  let  me  suggest  to  the  House  what  I 
am  sure  every  hon.  Member  will  feel  to 
be  a  real  and  practical  view  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  Assume  that  a  Com- 
mittee is  appointed ;  assume  that  after 
a  long  struggle  as  to  what  was  relevant 
and  what  irrelevant,  the  Committee  had 
taken  all  the  evidence  and  was  going  to 
consider  its  judgment  —  does  anyone 
doubt  that  that  Oommittee  would  come 
to  the  House  with  two  Beports,  that 
there  would  not  be  a  Keport  of  the  ma- 
jority and  a  Beport  of  the  minority? 
It  is  obvious  that  that  is  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  must  arrive,  from  the  very 
fact  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
from  below  the  Gangway  that  Members 
there  do  not  trust  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
We  said  the  very  contrary.  You  have 
no  right  to  say  that. 

Sib  EDWAED  CLARKE:  I  think 
no  one  who  has  heard  the  speeches  de- 
livered can  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  the 
investigation  such  would  be  the  case. 

Me.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  I  rise  to 
Order.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
is  attributing  to  us  a  statement  which  all 
my  hon.  Friends,  together  with  myself, 
utterly  repudiate^  I  understand  it  is 
customary  in  debate  to  accept  the  repu- 
diation of  hon.  Members. 

SiE  EDWARD  CLARKE :  If  that  is 
really  the  sentiment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber below  the  Gangway,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  is,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that 
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the  observations  I  have  referred  to  have 
been  made. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Who  made 
them?  Who  made  them?  [_Criei  of 
*'  Order ! "] 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  irregular  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Longford  to 
interrupt  the  speech  of  the  Solicitor 
General.     Order,  order ! 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY:  A  deliberate 
charge  has  been  made  against  us,  that 
we  stated  that  we  would  not  trust  a  Select 
Committee  formed  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  That  statement  is  made  on 
the  Solicitor  General's  responsibility.  I 
say  we  are  entitled  to  know  who  it  was 
that  said  this  thing. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  think  it 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast 
(Mr.  Sexton),  who,  I  think,  called  out 
just  now  the  words  *'You  have  a  ma- 
jority." 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.) :  I  claim 
the  right  of  explanation.  I  did  not  use 
those  words ;  if  I  had,  they  would  not 
have  affected  my  position.  I  said  yester- 
day distinctly  that,  although  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  a  majority  on  the 
Select  Committee,  yet  I  would  regard 
that  tribunal  with  confidence. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  wish  to 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
to  further  observations  that  have  been 
made  below  the  Gangway.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  has 
made  a  speech  in  which,  with  very 
strong  language,  he  has  assailed  the 
Government,  and  denounced  the  Go- 
vernment, for  its  action  in  this  matter 
of  taking  action  against  The  Times,  and 
he  has  suggestiCd  that  nobody  can  trust 
to  a  prosecution  conducted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
this  speech  is  beyond  the  reach  of  inter- 
ference now ;  because  it  has  already  been 
sent  to  the  printers,  and  hon.  Members 
who  did  not  hear  it  can  refer  to  it  for 
themselves.  If  hon.  Members  will  refer 
to  it,  they  will  find  that  it  is  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Government  for  making  a  dis- 
honest proposal  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
secution of  a  writer  in  l%e  Timee^  or  the 
printer,  and  a  suggestion  that  nobody 
oould  trust  to  a  prosecution  conducted 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  made  use  of 
a  form  of  expression  with  regard  to  me 
which  I  cannot  allow  anybody  to  make 
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use  of  unchallenged  in  this  House. 
After  listening  to  our  statement,  which 
was  made  in  good  faith,  he  said  that  he 
was  glad  that  the  speech  of  my  Col- 
league had  gone  to  the  printers.  That 
is  as  much  as  to  say  I  have  told  a  lie.  I 
call  for  his  explanation  or  withdrawal. 

Sir  Edward  Glabke  having  risen, 
there  were  repeated  cries  of  **  With- 
draw ! " 

Mb.  DILLON :  Sir,  I  rise  again  to 
Order.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  heard 
the  statement  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
whether  you  rule  that  an  hon.  Member 
is  entitled  in  that  way  to  insinuate  that 
another  hon.  Member  is  not  to  be  trusted 
on  his  word  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEH  :  I  did  not  hear  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  understand  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  say  that 
the  words  uttered  were  now  in  print, 
and  could  be,  therefore,  verified  beyond 
dispute. 

Sir  EDWAED  CLARKE :  I  hope  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  if,  for  one  moment,  I  have 
been  led  into  expressions  which  suggested 
any  improper  reflection  upon,  or  hurt 
the  feelings,  of  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site. But  I  meant  no  more  than  tMs — 
that  if,  owing  to  the  flush  and  excite- 
ment of  debate,  with  Members  coming  in 
and  going  out,  some  hon.  Members  had 
not  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liver- 
pool, I  was  glad  that  the  speech  had 
gone  to  the  printers,  because  it  could  be 
referred  to  in  print  to  justify  the  inter- 
pretation I  put  upon  it.  I  cannot  recite 
the  whole  of  that  speech  at  this  moment ; 
but,  putting  an  interpretation  upon  it,  I 
suggest  that  if  hon.  Members  have  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it,  it  will  justify 
what  I  say.  I  trust  hon.  Members  will 
believe  that  I  had  no  intention  or  desire 
of  reflecting  upon  them  in  the  way  which 
they  seem  to  suppose.  Sir,  I  have  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  the  procedure  by 
Committee,  as  I  submit,  would  be  abso- 
lutely oonlxary  to  the  whole  course  of 
Parliamentary  precedent ;  that  it  would 
be  to  invent  a  new  procedure  altogether 
— and  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Committee  on  this  subject 
and  the  result  would  hardly  be  satisfac- 
tory. I  should  like  now  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  question  of  prosecution, 
and  as  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Leader 


of  the  House.  What  we  find  in  Jlamard 
is  this — that  there  have  been  12  cases 
during  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ordered  a  prosecution.  Of  course, 
directly  that  question  of  prosecution 
arose,  we  knew  perfectly  well  that  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  prosecution 
conducted  exclusively  by  the  present 
Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General ; 
and,  if  they  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  they 
are  perfectly  justified  in  taking  that 
objection.  If  a  prosecution  is  to  take 
place,  I  agree  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
presented in  that  prosecution  by  persons 
in  whom  they  have  entire  confidence, 
not  only  in  the  sense  of  believing  that 
those  persons  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  law,  and  will  try  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  case,  but  also  in  the  sense  of 
believing  that  they  have  some  sympathy 
with  them  in  the  action  they  are  taking. 
Hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  myself  to  interpose  our- 
selves as  the  instruments  of  the  prosecu- 
tion in  this  matter.  There  was  a  little 
while  ago  a  case  in  which  a  similar,  but 
not  so  great  a  difficulty  arose.  It  was , 
I  think,  in  the  last  Parliament  that  t)ie 
junior  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  was  ordered  by  the  House  to 
to  be  prosecuted,  notwithstanding  the 
Kesolution  of  the  Government,  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  felt  that  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  who  had 
been  supporting  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  in  his  action,  ought  not 
alone  to  conduct  that  prosecution,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  then  sitting  on  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench,  was  associated 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  case,  and,  as  I  know,  took 
a  very  active  and  diligent  part  in  the 
framing  of  that  indictment  and  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  will,  perhaps, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
this  proposal  for  a  prosecution  by  the 
House,  or  under  the  order  of  the  House, 
is  one  that  can  fairly  or  properly  be  en- 
tertained, except  on  the  Motion  of  the 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.  But 
if  he,  or  any  Friend  of  his,  with  regard 
to  these  circumstances,  which  are  excep- 
tionally grave,  moves  that  the  House 
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should  order  that  a  prosecution  be  in- 
stitutedy  although  I  think  that  in  accord- 
aDce  with  the  Eules  and  precedents  of 
the  House  it  would  be  right  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  be  nominally  as- 
sociated with  the  prosecution j  the  House 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  whole  con- 
duct of  that  prosecution  would  be  left  to 
such  persons  as  they  might  nominate ; 
and  I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the 
counsel  who   would  appear   in   Court, 
but  also   witb  regard  to  the   solicitors 
who  would  make  preparations  for  the 
trial.    If  hon.  Members  ask  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  proceedings  may 
be  of  this  nature,  the  Government  will 
interpose  no  objection ;  and  that  was  the 
proposal  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  House.     I  hope  the 
House  will  forgive  me  for  having  tres- 
passed so  long  upon  its  attention.   Even 
if  I  strain  its  indulgence,  I  wish  to  say 
two  or  three  words  upon  the  general 
subject.     The  question  of  the  Privilege 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  right 
cf  the  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  its 
own  power  for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons who  have  assailed  Members  of  Par- 
liament is  an  extremely  serious  one.    In 
1880  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  who  then  led  the  Liberal  Party, 
said  the  whole  course  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  recent  times  had  been  in 
the  direction  of  relaxing,   and  not  of 
straining  the  Bules  of  Privilege.     We 
live  in  times  when  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  extremely  serious;  and  I  hope 
that,  disentangling  it  from  the  imme- 
diate excitement  and  passion  of  the  day, 
we    may  be    able   to  consider    calmly 
what  the  position  is  which  the  House 
of   Commons  is   called  upon    to  take 
up.     If  an  hon.  Member  were  to  say 
that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  him 
in  such  a  manner '  or  in  sucb  circum- 
stances that  it  could  not  be  met  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  an  attack  would 
be  met  by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  a 
Member  of  this  House,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for   the  appeal  made  by 
hon.  Members  opposite.     But  that  has 
never  been  said  by  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway — [CVim  of  **Yes!"] — no 
appeal  has  been  made  to  the  House — 
[CriM  of    "Yes!"] — no    spontaneous 
appeal — [^wyA^^r]— the  intearuptions  of 
hon.  Members  again  bring  me  into  con- 
flict with  them.     In  this  case  the  accu- 
sation which  is  made  is  made  by  a  re- 
sponsible person,  by  a  person  who  can  * 
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be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law.     [Laughter.']     Certainly  he  can. 
All  the  Courts  of  Law  are  open  to  the 
hon.  Member,  and  all  the  machinery  of 
the  law  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  after 
what  has  taken  place,  if  one  of  these 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  oppo- 
site would  go  into  a  Court  of  Law  to 
complain  of  and  seek    redress  for  an 
attack  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the  de- 
fendant and  not  the  plaintiff  who  would 
have  to  fear  the  prejudice  and  sentiment 
of  a  jury.     [An  hon.  Membeb  :    It  is 
false,   and  you  know  it  is.]    But   the 
House  of  Commons  is  asked  to  extend 
its  practice  with  reference  to  this  matter, 
to  extend  it  in  a  dangerous  direction,  to 
institute  a  form  or  proceeding  hitherto 
unknown  in  its  history,  and  to  do  this 
when  a  prompt  and  far  more  effectual 
remedy  can  be  obtained  in  those  Courts 
of  Law  which  are  open  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen.     It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
never  stretch  the  Law  of  Privilege  one 
inch  beyond  its  established  limit.    Its 
extension  may  have  been  necessary  in 
other   times    and   circumstances;   but, 
situated  as  we  are,  I  fear  that  such  an 
extension  would  be  a  dangerous  one, 
and  I  feel  that  it  would  n^t  be  justified 
by  the  circumstances  which  the  House 
has  now  before  it. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to 
the  end  of  the  ], Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  this  House  declines  to  treat  the  publica- 
tion of  the  article  headed  'Parnellism  and 
Crime '  in  The  Timet  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House."— <5»> 
Edward  Clarke. ) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  ILLINGWORTH  ( Bradford,  W. ) : 
Sir,  in  the  very  long  and  learned  speech 
to  which  we  have  just  listened  from  the 
Solicitor  General,  I  think  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  not  to  vindicate  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  this  House  which 
have  always  been  claimed  as  a  protec- 
tion of  its  members  against  slander,  but 
rather  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  to  a  tribunal  which,  as  the  matter 
stands  at  present,  can  by  no  means  be 
satisfactory.  To  my  judgment,  the  feel- 
ing in  the  country  which  has  been  evoked 
by  the  charges  originally  made  in  The 
limes,  and  so  industriously  circulated 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Con- 
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servative  Party  among  its  most  pro- 
minent and  more  obscure  MemberSi  is 
such  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
only  tribunal  to  which  can  be  submitted 
the  calm  and  temperate  consideration  of 
the  great  question  which  has  been  under 
discussion  yesterday  and  to-day. 

Notice  taken/that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 

Mb.  ILLINGWOETH  said :  I  was 
urging  that  this  question  has  proceeded 
BO  far,  and  that  public  opinion  in  the 
country  has  been  inflamed  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  justice  is  to  be  found  in 
any  tribunal  whatever  it  must  be  sought 
in  that  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Solicitor  General  gave  us  to  understand 
that  even  in  this  House  the  state  of 
Party  feeling  was  such,  and  that  such 
was  the  intensity  of  feeling  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  that  justice  could  not  be 
looked  for  from  a  Committee  composed 
of  Members  on  both  sides  selected  by 
the  Party  opposite.  But  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  East  Mayo,  who  is  most  pro- 
minently affected  by  this  charge,  has 
declared  from  his  place  in  this  House — 
and  he  has  been  joined  by  other  hon. 
Members — that  he  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  tribunal  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  that  be  so,  the  objection 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  prac- 
tically falls  to  the  ground.  The  Soli- 
citor General  points  out  that  an  ordinary 
tribunal  of  the  country — a  common  jury 
or  a  special  jury  empanelled  in  London, 
would  be  a  tribunal  to  which  this  case 
with  some  hope  of  justice  might  be 
sent;  but  even  supposing  that  on  any 
London  jury  11  men  take  the  view  that 
this  is  an  unfounded  charge  against  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo 
— and  that  there  was  one  dissentient 
juryman — I  want  to  know  where  would 
be  the  justice  of  exposing  an  hon. 
Member  to  the  enormous  and  crushing 
expenditure  that  would  be  incurred; 
what  would  be  the  satisfaction  of  his 
knowing  that  there  were  1 1  jurymen  in 
his  favour  and  one  dissentient  ?  I  be- 
lieve there  is  so  much  sense  of  dignity 
and  fairness  among  the  Members  of  this 
House,  that  if  it  is  necessary  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  should  be  appointed, 
a  Committee  would  be  found  who  would 
deal  with  the  case  as  impartially,  and 
far  more  so,  perhaps,  |than  any  other 
tribunal  to  which  it  could  be  submitted. 
It  is  not  denied  that  Parliament  must, 


in  certain  circumstances,  interfere  to  pro- 
tect its  Members,  however  humble,  from 
gross  and  scandalous  charges.  The  So- 
licitor General  has  urged  that  where  a 
Committee  has  been  ordered  there  was 
some  individual  charge  of  corruption 
against  a  Member  of  this  House.  Now, 
I  hold  that  the  charge  under  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  some 
of  his  Colleagues  are  lying  is  infinitely 
graver  than  any  charge  of  individual 
corruption.  Last  night,  if  I  read  cor- 
rectly, the  report  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
"West  Birmingham,  who  referred  to  the 
charges  which  appeared  in  The  Times  a 
short  time  ago,  he  said  that  if  those 
charges  remained  unrebutted  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mayo  would  be  unfit  for 
association  with  Members  of  this  House. 
I  feel  that  there  is  such  a  weight  and 
seriousness  in  the  imputation  under 
which  the  hon.  Member  suffers  at  the 
present  moment,  that  I  believe  the 
House  will  not  refuse  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  matter. 
We  have  happily  an  increasing  number 
of  Members  in  this  House  who  have 
found  their  way  there  not  by  the  length 
of  their  purses,  but  by  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  consti- 
tuencies; and  supposing  The  Times,  or 
any  other  paper,  happens  to  fix  a 
colossal  slander  on  some  of  these  work- 
ing-class Members,  I  want  to  know  what 
redress  there  is  jfbr  Members  of  the 
House  not  having  the  advantage  of  deep 
purses  in  struggling  against  charges 
which  may  be  utterly  false,  if  the  House 
abandons  its  traditional  right  of  protect- 
ing its  Members  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  think  the  House  will  not 
hesitate  to  throw  its  protection  over  one 
of  its  Members,  however  humble  he  may 
be,  if  it  should  see  that  the  necessities  of 
the  case  demand  it.  There  has  in  this 
case  undoubtedly  been  a  very  serious 
Breach  of  Privilege  committed  ;  the 
most  serious  charges  have  been  made ; 
they  are  persisted  in,  and  they  are 
adopted  by  the  whole  Conservative 
Party.  If  that  is  so,  I  think  the  House 
will  agree  in  supporting  the  claim  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
and  insist  that  the  printer  of  The  Times 
shall  be  produced  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House.  With  regard  to  the  independ- 
ence of  a  London  jury,  let  me  ask  whe- 
ther The  Times  newspaper  and  those  who 
seek  to  screen  themselves  behind  it 
would  like  this  trial  to  take  place  in 
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Ireland.       Suppose     tlie     venue    were 
chanfi^ed  from  London   to  Cork,  would 
The  TifMi  think  that  substantial  justice 
were  done  to  it  in  that  case?    Sir,  I 
think  The  Times  would  have  just  ground 
of  complaint  against  such  a  course  being 
taken.    But  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  would  have  just  such  a  feeling  of 
insecurity  in  his   case  being  before  a 
London  jury  at  the  present  moment. 
We  have  lately  had  charges  brought 
against  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London ;  they  have  been  investigated  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House,  and  there 
has  never  been  a  breath  or  hint  given  to 
imply  that  the  Committee  appointed  was 
not  in  any  way  competent  to  deal  with 
that  matter.     With  regard  to  this  view, 
if  it  be  taken  in  the  present  case,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  House  itself  would  name 
a  Committee    whose    Members   would 
abandon  all  feeling  and  prejudice,  and 
enter  upon  the  inquiry  with   but  one 
desire — namely,  to  reach  the  truth.     I 
do  not  pretend  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his  Col- 
leagues.    The  preliminary  question  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  as  to  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  appointment  of  a  tri- 
bunal in  order  that  the  impartial  inves 
tigation  which  this  case  demands  may  be 
secured  for  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.      So   far    as   the   statement   of 
the  Solicitor  General  is  concerned,  that 
we  are  all  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
this  question,  I  do  not  see  how  we  should 
escape  from  that  if  we  were  to  transfer 
the  case  to    another    tribunal   in    the 
country.     With  regard  to  the  proposal 
that    the    assistance    of    the    Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General  should  be 
given,  to  my  hon.  Friend  in  the  conduct 
of  the  case,  I  must  say  that  the  sugges- 
tion is  surrounded  by  the  gravest  suspi- 
cion, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
if  this  House  refuses  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  my  hon.  Friend  should 
trust  to  time  to  do  him  that  justice  which 
the  House  denies  him.     Therefore,  Sir, 
I  shall  give  my  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Solicitor   General,    and  I 
trust  this  discussion  will  proceed  so  far 
that  there  will  remain  no  doubt  as  to 
whether   a    Breach    of    Privilege    has 
been  committed,  and  as  to  whether  the 
House  will  declare  itself  totally  unfitted 
for  the  grave  duty  of  inquiry  into  the 
matter. 

Mr*  lUif^orth 


[     Mr.    SYDNEY    BUXTON    (Tower 
Hamlets,  Poplar) :  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House  is  bound  to  take 
his  opinion  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
affecting,  as  it  does,  the  character  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     In 
discussing  a  question  of  this  kind,  we 
are  entitled  to  consider  it  as  laymen  and 
not  as  lawyers.     The  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke)  stated  that  there  is 
no  precedent  for  the  proposal  now  made. 
Now,  I  think  that  even  some  of  the 
cases   he  quoted  showed  there  was  a 
very  considerable  precedent  for  the  pro- 
posal now  made — namely,  that  this  attack 
upon  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  is  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House.     But  if  there  be  no 
precedent,   it    seems   to  me    that   this 
attack  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  high 
time  we  created  a  precedent ;  because, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  attack,  which  is  now 
made  on  a  Member  of  this  House,  is  not 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House, 
it  seems  to  me  that  none  of  us  have  any 
possible  protection  in  our  action  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  or  for  any  statements 
which  we  make  from  our  places  in  this 
House.    What  is  the  accusation  which 
we  believe  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege  ?    It 
is  simply  this.      My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  denied  certain 
statements  which  the  noble   Lord  the 
Member  for  Hossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  made  in  this  House,  and 
what  we  complain  of  is  that  The  Times 
asserts  that  my  hon.  Friend  falsely  de- 
nied the  statements  that  were   made. 
If  a  newspaper,  especially  a  newspaper 
of  the  reputation  of  The  Times^  is  en- 
titled to  attack  an  hon.  Member,  and 
to  say  he  has  made  wilful  and  false 
statements  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  if  that  is  not 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  it  is  not  possible 
that  a  Breach  of  Privilege  can  be  com- 
mitted.    The  Solicitor  General,  in  order 
to  prove  his  point,  quoted  at  consider- 
able length  passages  from  a  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Sir  AVilliam  Harcourt) ;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  words  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used  towards 
the  end  of  his  speech  completely  knocked 
away  the  ground  from  under  the  Solici- 
tor General.    My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  said  that  the  whole 
question  of  Breach  of  Privilege  is  a 
question  of  ''  degree."     That,  sorelyi 
is  the  point  before  us  this  afternoon; 
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and  we  believe  that  the  limit  has  been 
passed  —  though  it  is  a  very  grave 
matter  to  consider  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege, and  to  brinff  a  printer  or  editor 
up  to  the  Bar  we  believe  that  the  limit 
on  this  occasion  has  been  passed,  and 
that  we  are  entitled  to  consider  this 
a  Breach  of  Privilege.  The  Go- 
vernment themselves  and  the  Solicitor 
General  himself,  in  the  Amendment  he 
has  moved,  do  not  deny  that  this  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege;  but  they  pre- 
fer to  look  another  way,  and  to  pretend 
that  they  do  not  see  it.  The  Solicitor 
General  tried  in  his  speech  to  prove  that 
better  and  more  substantial  justice 
would  be  done  by  means  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  conducted  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  East  Mayo,  than 
would  be  done  if  the  matter  were  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  impartially 
chosen  from  Members  out  of  the  diffe- 
rent Parties  in  this  House.  But  I  think 
we  ought  to  remember  that  the  question 
we  want  to  decide  is  not  so  much  whe- 
ther the  editor  or  printer  of  The  Times 
shall  receive  punishment  as  to  clear  the 
character  of  the  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway,  and  especially  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  from 
the  aspersions  that  have  been  made.  No 
doubt,  if,  while  doing  that,  they  could 
also  have  the  satisfaction  of  imprisoning 
and  fining  the  editor  of  The  Times  there 
would  be  an  additional  advantage.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons 
does  not  very  much  care  whether  the 
editor  of  The  Times  is  punished  or  not. 
What  it  does  desire  to  find  out  is  whe- 
ther  hon.  Members  in  this  House  have 
or  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  them.  Now,  the  Solicitor 
General  says  that  if  you  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Select  Committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee will  inevitably  disagree  on  the 
points  submitted  to  them.  But  if  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House  dis- 
agreed on  such  a  question  as  this,  surely 
a  jury  is  all  the  more  likely  to  disagree, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  my  hon.  Friends  below  the 
Gangway  between  the  disagreement  of 
a  jury  and  that  of  a  Select  Committee. 
If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  jury,  one 
obstinate  or  prejudiced  man  can  prevent 
a  verdict  being  given,  and  the  world  at 


large  would  never  know  how  many  of 
the  jury  were  for  a  conviction  and  how 
many  against  it.  Even  by  disagreement 
a  jury  could  blast  the  reputation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his 
Colleagues ;  whereas,  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, we  can  weigh  brains  as  well  as 
count  noses,  and  if  there  is  a  division  of 
opmion  in  a  Select  Committee,  we  shall 
have,  as  the  Solicitor  General  says,  a 
majority  Report  and  a  minority  Report, 
and  we  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
public  at  large  will  be  able  to  see  how 
far  the  evidence  has  proved  the  case  of 
The  TimeSf  or  how  far  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  stand  acquitted. 
Therefore,  I  assert  that  there  is  no 
comparison  at  all  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  between  the  justice  of  a  criminal 

Srosecution  and  a  reference  to  a  Select 
'ommittee.  There  is  just  this  other 
matter,  that  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
conduct  the  prosecution.  Now,  in  a 
Select  Committee  each  side  would  be  able 
to  choose  their  own  unprejudiced  counsel ; 
but  if  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dillon)  goes 
into  a  Criminal  Court  with  the  Attorney 
General  as  his  counsel  he  will  go  into 
Court  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him. 
No  Member  of  the  House  would  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  not  do  his  duty  in  the  matter  to 
his  fullest  ability;  but,  after  all,  the 
Attorney  General  is  but  human.  He  is 
a  Member  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, he  is  a  Colleague  of  those  who 
have  been  denouncing  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  up-hill  and  down- 
dale,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
after  what  he  has  said,  he  can  go 
into  Court  really  believing  that  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  are 
innocent  of  the  charge  made  against 
them.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
we  decide  on  a  criminal  prosecution  in 
this  matter,  and  if  we  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  go  into  Court  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  that  whoever  may  be  the 
Queen's  Counsel  associated  with  him, 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  will  not 
have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  obtaining 
a  fair  verdict.  We  ought  to  remember, 
also,  that  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of 
passing  a  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill 
for  Ireland,  and  that,  judging  from  the 
letters  of  the  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith), 
this  Bill  is  directed  solely  and  wholly 
against   the   National  League.     Is   it 
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likely,  therefore,  that  mj  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  East  Mayo,  one  of  the 
most  pTominoat  members  of  the  National 
League,  is  going  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  conduct  his  prosecution, 
to  place  in  the  hon.  and  learned  Gei 
man's  handa,  as  he  neceaaaril;  must,  all 
the  documenta  belonging  to  the  National 
League  F  Of  course  not.  Owing  to  the 
action  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis), 
who,  having  got  his  Baronetcy,  does 
not  particularly  care  whether  the  Go- 
vernment like  him  or  not,  the  Qovem' 
ment  hare  been  landed  in  a  position  of 
considerable  difEculty.  Their  friends 
have  digged  a  [>It,  and  the  Qoveniment, 
instead  ui  the  Irish  Members,  have  fallen 
into  it,  and  they  must  get  out  of  it  the 
best  way  they  can.  I  think  the  country 
will  judge  to-morrow  whether  the  Go- 
Ternmeat  do  desire  to  hare  this  question 
cleared  up  in  the  only  possible  way. 

8iE  CHAHLES  KUSSELL  (Hackney, 
8) :  I  hope  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  short 
time  while  I  address  myself  to  some  of 
the  topics  dealt  with  in  tbe  speech  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke).  I  say,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  the  speech  of  my  hoa. 
and  learned  Friend  was  an  exceedingly 
able  speech ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
add  to  that  observation  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  topics  with  which  he 
dealt,  those  to  which  he  devoted  the 
greatest  amount  of  his  ingenuity  and  of 
hisearnestness,  were  not  the  topics  which 
are  directly  germane  to  the  point  before 
IIS ;  and,  further,  while  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral broadly  asserted  that  this  was  no 
case  of  Breach  of  Privilege  at  all,  he 
has  had  at  the  end  of  his  speech  a  Resolu- 
tion put  into  his  hand  which  does  not  so 
assert,  but  merely  that  the  House  de- 
clines to  treat  it  as  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege. Let  me  remind  the  House  of  the 
position  in  which  the  matter  stands. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Antrim  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  publication  which,  in  his 
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question  of  an  individual  Member,  nor 
an  offence  against  an  individual  Mem- 
ber merely,  but  it  is  an  offence  against 
the  House  perpetrated  in  the  shape  of  a 
libel,  or  an  alleged  libel,  upon  one  of  its 
Members.  You  recollect  the  course  that 
was  followed  yesterday — the  right  faon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House 
moved,  as  it  was  thought  at  first,  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned  ;  but  finally, 
when  his  misoonception  was  removed,  he 
persisted  in  the  Motion  for  Adjournment. 
To-day  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an- 
nounced that  the  Government,  having 
meanwhile  considered  the  matter,  and 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  their  Legal 
Advisers,  have  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House  at  all,  and 
now  we  have  the  Hesolution  that  the 
publication  in  question  is  not  one  which 
properly  can  be  treated  by  the  House 
as  an  invasion  of  its  Privileges.  The 
House  will,  therefore,  observe  that 
tbe  Motion  which  is  now  moved  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General,  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  not  a  Motion  to  pass  to  the  other 
Business  of  the  House,  but  it  is  a  Motion 
which,  if  carried — and  I  beg  the  earnest 
attention  of  hon.  Members  upon  that 
side  of  the  House  as  upon  this — it  is  a 
Motion  which,  if  carriea,  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  country  to  express  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  an  imputa- 
tion— than  which  itis  difficult  to  conceive 
any  grosser— that  an  imputation  oon- 
veyeu  against  an  hon.  Member,  not  only 
in  relation  to  his  character  as  a  Member 
of  this  House,  but  in  relation  to  his 
actual  conduct  in  this  House,  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  treated  by  this  House 
ag  a  question  of  Privilege.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  BesoTution  of  the 
Government,  if  carried,  certainly  seem 
to  me  to  be  serious.  Now,  on  what 
ground  is  this  course  sought  to  be 
pursued  ?  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  I 
agree  with  what  was  said  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Childers)  last  night,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  precedents  of  late 
years  justified  as  an  initial  step  in  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind  the  summoning  of 
the  supposed  offender  to  the  Bar  of  this 
House.  That  has  been  the  oouxse  fol- 
lowed in  recent  years;  but  the  course 
the  Qovemment  take  is  not  based  upon 
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any  objection  to  the  particular  course 
which  has  been  pursued  here,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  they  have  met  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis) 
point  blank  by  asking  this  House  to  de- 
cline to  treat  the  article  in  question  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  "W.  H. 
Smith)  did  not,  the  Hou^e  will  have  ob- 
served, express  any  opinion  of  his  own 
as  to  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House. 
He  sheltered  himself,  or  fortified  him- 
self— I  am  not  using  the  phrase  in  any 
invidious  sense — behind  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  legal  ad- 
vice to  the  Government.    I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  find  myself  in  conflict  with 
the  legal  opinion,  upon  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends 
whom  I  greatly  respect  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House ;  but  I  must  say,  with  de- 
liberation, and  I  think  I  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  legal  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  who,  I  hope,  will  make 
their    opinions   heard    in  this   House, 
when    1  say  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation   in    any  text-book,    or   in    the 
works  of  any  writer  on   Constitutional 
Law,  that  I  am  aware  of,  for  the  dis- 
tinction   which    the    Solicitor    General 
sought  to  draw  between  the  different 
kinds  of  imputations  of  misconduct  upon 
hon.  Members,   some  of  which  would 
and   some     would    not    be     Breaches 
of  Privilege,  and  I  hope  the  Attorney 
General,  who  probably  will  take  part 
in  this  debate  later  on,  will  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on    the    subject.     I 
maintain  the  criteria  are  two  and  only 
two.     They  are,  is    the    charge  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  deserve  notice  from 
the  House,  and  does  it  refer  to  an  hon. 
Member  in  his  character  and  conduct  as 
a  Member  ?    Now,  what  is  this  publi- 
cation?   What  is  the  charge    against 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo?    It 
is,  that   in   his  place  in  this    House, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  and 
deceiving  this   House,    he  was  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  falsehood ;  and  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
admitted   so  much,    but  proceeded   to 
argue  that  there  are  no  precedents  which 
show   any  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
this  House  treating  imputations  upon 
its    Members   in    their    character   and 
conduct  as  Members  of  this  House  as 
Breaches  of  Privilege,  except  in  cases 


of  corruption,  misfeasance,  or  coercion, 
or  intimidation.     What  does  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  mean   by  misfea- 
sance?    Does    my  hon.    and    learned 
Friend  gravely  ask  the  House  to  say 
that  a  charge  of  corruption  against  an 
hon.  Member  is  a  more  serious  matter 
than  a  charge  of  deliberate  falsehood  ? 
After  all,  bad  as  the  offence  of  corrup- 
tion is,  and  warped  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's mind  affected  by  it  would  be  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,   it  cannot 
equal  a  deliberate  falsehood  put  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  this  House, 
which  is  in  itself  a  dereliction  of  duty 
and  a  very  grave  offence  against  all  de- 
cency and  all  propriety.    Now  I  think 
that  precedents  show  a  list  of  serious 
cases  where  there  was  not  an  allegation 
of  corruption,  where  there  was  not  mis- 
feasance, whatever  that  means  in  this  par- 
ticular connection,  in  which  the  House 
has  taken  steps  in  the  matter.  First  of  all, 
I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Appendix  to  HataelVs  Precedents^  which 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  beginning  with  cases 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
there  is   a  very  large  enumeration  of 
oases  of  reflections,   aspersions,  libels, 
and  so  on,  upon  the  House,  and  upon 
individual  Members  in  relation  to  their 
conduct  in  the  House.   In  none  of  those 
cases  do  I  find  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
distinction  drawn  such  as  my  hon.  and 
learned   Friend  the    Solicitor  General 
refers    to.      But    I    will   cite    a   case 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  to 
the  point  on  this  matter.     It  is  the  case 
of  Mr.  Ghray  Bennett  against  the  John 
Bull  newspaper,  which  is  to  be  found 
recorded.     My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
referred  to  the  case,  but  did  not  draw 
attention  to  the  point  I  desire  to  refer 
to.    The  case  is  recorded  in  the  76th 
Journal  of  the  House,  and  it  occurred 
in  1821.     It  was  a  case  in  which  Mr. 
Gray  Bennett,  in  a  speech  in  this  House, 
was  supposed  to  have  made  an  injurious 
reflection  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  The  newspaper  referred  to  this 
fact,  and,  referring  to  the  further  fact 
that  Mr.  Gray  Bennett  had  apologized 
for  the  aspersion  he  had  made,  went  on 
to  say  that  he  only  made  the  apology 
because  a  stalwart  and  courageous  son 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  had 
waited  upon  him  and  delivered  a  chal- 
lenge to  him,  and    that  when    he  ex- 
pressed the  apology  in  the  House  he 
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expressed  it  in  so  low  a  voice  tliat  it  did 
not  reach  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
BepreseDtatiyes  of  the  Press,  and  so  did 
not  get  the  publication  it  deserved.  I 
want  to  know  was  that  corruption,  was 
that  misfeasance,  under  what  nead  does 
that  come  ?  Well,  I  find  that  in  that 
case  the  printer  and  publisher  was  sum- 
moned before  the  House,  the  article  was 
treated  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House,  and  the  Motion  was  made 
that  the  printer  and  publisher  should 
be  sent  to  the  Tower.  There  was  a 
Division  as  to  whether  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  Tower  or  to  Newgate,  and  it 
was  ultimately  decided  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  Newgate.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  was  not  another  person 
brought  up  and  sent  to  prison,  because 
of  the  prevaricating  way  he  answered 
the  questions  addressed  to  him ;  but  that 
is  no  matter.  Is  that  not  a  case  in 
which  it  can  neither  be  alleged  that 
there  was  corruption  nor  misfeasance 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher?  Yet 
so  jealous  was  the  House  at  this  time  of 
the  reputation  of  its  Members  that  in- 
stant proceedings  were  taken,  and  the 
offending  publisher  was  sent  to  and  de- 
tained for  some  time  in  prison.  An- 
other case  I  desire  to  refer  to,  that  of 
Mr.  Olive.  This  case,  which  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  hon.  Members 
of  the  House,  arose  in  1 858.  Mr.  Olive 
had  been  a  Member  of  a  Private  Bill 
Oommittee,  and  the  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  parti- 
ality, and  it  was  suggested  he  might 
also  have  had  corrupt  motives.  This 
debate  is  instructive  for  another  reason, 
and  it  is  this.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Leader  of  the  House  said 
it  was  most  unfair,  by  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Oharles  Lewis)  to 
stigmatize  The  Times  newspaper  before 
The  Times  newspaper  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard.  [**  Hear,  hear ! "] 
I  notice  that  some  hon.  Member  assents 
to  that  argument  at  the  present  moment. 
I  beg  to  point  out  to  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
take  that  view,  that  no  such  thing  is  in- 
volved in  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
in  this  case,  that  the  House  will  not  pro- 
ceed to  condemn  27ie  Times  newspaper, 
or  be  committed  to  any  particular  course, 
until  T/ie  Times  newspaper,  if  called  on 
to  appear,  has  taken  its  course,  and 
either  confessed  or  apologixedi  or  stated 
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that  it  stands  by  its  article,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  it.  That  was  the 
course  which  was  followed  in  the  case  I 
have  mentioned — I  mean  the  case  of  Mr. 
Olive.  It  came  before  the  House,  and 
the  offending  publisher  and  some  others 
implicated  were  called  before  the  House. 
The  publisher  was  not  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  aspersions  made  in  the 
article,  and  declined  to  give  the  names 
of  those  who  had  furnished  him  with 
the  information  contained  in  the  article. 
Upon  that  the  House  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  article  was  a  scandalous 
libel,  that  the  proprietor  had  been 
guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  of  the 
House,  and  he  was  ordered  into  custody 
and  sent  to  prison.  The  discussion  which 
took  place  on  the  appearance  of  the  of- 
fending parties  at  the  Bar,  shows  that 
if  proveable  justification  were  alleged, 
the  matter  would  be  referred  for  in- 
quiry to  a  Oommittee.  There  is  another 
case  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention. It  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question,  which  is  wider  in  its 
import,  I  take  leave  to  say,  than  the 
Leader  of  the  House  seems  to  suppose. 
It  is  considered  by  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  and  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  that  this  is 
simply  a  question  of  whether  notice  is 
to  be  taken  of  the  matter  with  a  view 
to  the  punishment  or  otherwise  of  The 
Times,  That  is  not  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  House  has  acted,  and  will  act, 
in  defence  of  the  character  of  its  Mem- 
bers. If  there  were  no  question  of  The 
Times  in  the  case,  and  no  idea  of  calling 
TIte  Titnes  to  account  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House,  still  it  would  be  within  the  com- 
petence of  this  House,  and  within  the 
right  and  proper  discharge  of  the  duty 
of  the  Leader  of  this  House,  apart  alto- 
gether from  any  question  of  charge 
against  a  particular  publisher,  to  see 
that  some  means  were  taken  by  this 
House  80  that  the  charge  should  be  in- 
quired into,  and,  if  necessary,  by  a  Oom- 
mittee of  this  House.  Now  I  will  refer, 
by  way  of  illustration,  to  a  precedent 
supported  by  what  will  be  admitted  by 
all  Members  of  this  House  to  be  very 
high  authority — I  mean  Lord  John 
Itussell.  It  was  a  case  in  which  an 
imputation  had  been  made  against  a 
number  of  Irish  Members — against  the 
whole  Irish  Party  in  the  House  at  that 
time— of  corruption.  That  imputation 
had  been  circulated  in  The  Times — it  was 
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not  circulated,  perhaps,  inside  theHouse, 
but  elsewhere  —  and  it  had  also  got 
voice  through  statements  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  1854,  Mr.  Butt  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 


ber,  and  in  no  friendly  spirit,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House,  and  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Leader  of  the  House,  to  see 
that  the  House  shall  take  action  to  elu- 
cidate the  matter.  It  cannot — it  ought 
not  to  pass  it  by.    What  did  Lord  John 


House  to  something  which  he  thought  ,  Russell  say  on  that  occasion  ?  He  said— 
they     would    consider    concerned    the 


character,  not  only  of  some  Members,  a 
large  section  of  the  House,  but  of  the 
House  itself.  He  proceeded  to  com- 
plain that  the  article  was  a  Breach  of 
our  Privileges,  and  moved  that  it  be 
read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  and 
that  afterwards  it  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  to  inquire  into  the 
charges  in  question,  and  to  report  there- 
on. Now,  this  is  the  part  of  the  article 
in  The  Times  which  was  read  to  the 
House — 

"  We  have  satisfied  the  theory  of  the 
Constitution But  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  body  of  Represen- 
tatives which  an  Irishman  would  look  upon 
with  satisfaction,  or  an  Englishman  without 
dismay.  In  the  name  of  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment, we  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  what 
does  a  section  of  Irish  Members  represent  be- 
yond the  embodied  wish  of  some  hundreds  of 
needy  men  to  obtain  place,  salary,  power  P  " 

The  nresent  Irish  Party  are  free,  as  fcur 
as  I  know,  from  that  imputation.     The 
Clerk   at  the  Table,   having  read  the 
article,  and  the  House  having  declared 
it  to  be  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Butt  moved  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  Privileges  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire and  report  upon  the  allegation 
contained  in  the  article.    According  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith's)  theory,  that  course  was  unfair 
to  The   Times;  it  was  prejudicing  The 
Times  before  it  was  heard.    I  think  the 
words    he   used  were — ''  Stigmatizing 
most  unfairly  the  conduct  of  The  Times 
newspaper."  I  say  that  this  is  an  aspect 
of  the  case  which  has  not  been  dealt 
with  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  has  not  been  presented  to  the  mind 
of  the  House  as  it  ought  to  be — namely, 
that  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
taking  any  step  to  vindicate  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House  against  any  par- 
ticular offender  against  them,  there  is  a 
wider  and  more  important  ground  for 
taking  action,     I  maintain  that  when, 
from    any    quarter,  a   serious   charge 
against  the  honour  and  character  of  any 
of  its  Members  has  been  made,  and  pub- 
licly brought,  as  in   this  case,  to  the 
notice  of  the  House  by  an  hon.  Mem* 


**  The  House  cannot  feel  the  slightest  doubt 
or  hesitation  in  the  propriety  of  assenting  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  ]Member  for 
Youghal.  It  is  due  to  the  honour  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  character  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  character  of  those  Irish  Members  who 
have  been  included  in  that  sweeping  denuncia- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 

has  called  our  attention If  such  offers 

were  made,  I  trust  the  Committee  will  ascer- 
tain from  whom  they  proceeded,  and  to  whom 
they  were  addressed— in  short,  that  they  will 
inquire  into  all  the  particulars  and  details  con- 
nected with  the  transaction." — (3  Hansard. 
[130J  327-8.) 

Well,  now,  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
there  are  precedents  for  action  by  this 
House,  apart  from  the  particular  specifi- 
cation of  causes  to  which  my  hon.  and 
learned    Friend   referred.    I  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  precedent  to  sup- 
port the  Solicitor  General's  contention, 
and  there  is  not,  I  again  say,  a  trace  of 
authority  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  any  Con- 
stitutional writer  for  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  imputations, 
provided  the  imputations  themselves  are 
grave   and  are  made  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  in  Parliament  of  Members 
of  this  House.     The    distinction  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  be  an  unreal  and 
an  unsound  one.      My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  referred   to    some  other  case«, 
and    why    he    referred   to  them   I  do 
not  really  know.     Take   the  Ferrand 
case.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  ulti- 
mate proceedings  were  taken  in  that 
case    Why  ?•  Because  the  charge  wus 
not  persisted  in,  and  there  was  an  ox- 
press  Motion  carried  in  this  House  re- 
lieving the  Member  concerned  from  the 
imputation.     In  the  case  of  **  Grissell 
ana    Ward,"     the    Solicitor    General 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  Committee 
before  there  was  a  Besolution.    I  am 
not  at  this  moment  concerned  in  arguing 
in  the  least  which  should  come  first ; 
what  I  am  arguing  is  that,  whether  you 
are  going  to  proceed  against  The  Times 
or  not,  this,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  a 
g^evous  imputation  on    a  Member  of 
this  House  in  his  character  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  in  relation  to  his 
conduct  in  this  House,    and  that  this 
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itself  conetitutes  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House.     Do  hon.  Gentle- 
men   recollect    one    remarkable    case, 
which  has  not  been  yet  referred  to,  the 
case  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  ;  because  it 
shows  how  jealous  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
English  or  Scotch  Members   are  con- 
cerned, of  the  honour  of  its  Members. 
There  was  actually  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee   of    this    House,    among    other 
things,  the  decision  of  the  question  whe- 
ther the  verdict  of  a  jury.,  some  20  years 
before,  was  a  right  and  proper  verdict. 
Now,  let  me  point  out  and  meet  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  suggestion  of 
further  inquiry  by  Parliament   is   re- 
sisted.    It   seems  to  me  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  and  those  who  take 
the  same  line   with  him,  are  jumping 
before  they   come  to   the    stile.     The 
question  is  not  now  whether  a    Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  inquire,  but 
whether,  aye  or  no,  this  House  is  to 
pass  by  this  publication,  and  say  to  the 
world  that  it  is  not  such  an  imputation 
upon  a  Member  of  this  House  as  to  con- 
stitute such  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of 
the  House  as  to  demand  the  notice  of 
the  House.     But    more.     My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  says  a  Committee  of  this 
House    is    an    unfit  tribunal.      I  am 
bound  to  examine  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  argument  on  that  point.     My 
hon.    and    learned    Friend    said    that 
Parliament    was    not    fit    properly  to 
perform  judicial  functions.    But  it  does 
perform  various  judicial  functions,  and, 
through  its  Committees,  it  has  for  years 
performed  them,  and  a  Committee  has 
been    the    machine  by  which  charges 
against    Members — as    these   shown — 
have   been  dealt  with.     My  hon.   and 
learned  Friend   went    on    to    say  that 
it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  to  have  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  according  to  the  Bules 
of  the  House ;  because  hon.  Members 
on  that  side,  who  have  a  majority,  and 
who  will  have  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
mittee,  have  practically   acquiesced  in 
those  charges.     I  think  my  hon.  and 
learned   Friend    does  injustice  to    the 
Members  below  the  Gangway  and  to  his 
own  Friends  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
I  think  most  unjust,  most  unfair  things 
have  been  said  in  public  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  charges  against  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway;  but  I, 
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for  one,  decline  to  believe  that  if  the 
responsibility  was  to  be  thrown  on  them 
of  being  judges  in  this  matter,  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
sobered   by   a  sense   of  responsibility, 
would  not  be  able  to  overcome  even 
their  intense  prejudices.  Hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  have  declared — and 
I  should  be  surprised  if  they  had  not — 
that  they  believe,  however  strong  and 
virulent  your  prej  udices  may  be,  when  you 
have  the  sense  of  responsibility  as  a  judge 
put  upon  you,  each  one  of  you  will  be 
able  to  rise  superior  to  your  prejudices 
and  to  look  at  and  try  the  matter  honestly 
and  fairly.  What  is  the  alternative?  The 
alternative  suggested  is  a  trial  by  crimi- 
nal prosecution.     I  ask   my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General, 
who  will  follow  me— I  am  sure  he  will 
desire  to  be  quite  candid  in  the  matter 
— whether  he  thinks  that   a  criminal 
prosecution  for    a  political  libel  is   a 
likely  course  by  which  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  an  aspersed   man?    Does 
not  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  know 
that  the  Judges — the  highest  on  the 
Bench — although  they  recognize  that, 
according  to  the  existing  law,  a  libel 
may  be  treated  as  a  violation  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  have  again  and  again 
declared    against    the    institution    of 
criminal  proceedings  in  relation  to  libels 
upon  particular  individuals?    In  other 
words,   a  man  who  institutes  criminal 
proceedings  for  libel,  in  99  cases  out  of 
100,     goes    into    Court    handicapped. 
If  this  be  true  of  any  libel,  how  much 
stronger  the  argument  against  the  insti- 
tution of  criminal  proceedings  for  a  poli- 
tical libel.  Moreover,  the  person  accused, 
who  might  be  able  to  throw  an  important 
light    upon   the    question    in    dispute, 
would  have  his  mouth  closed.     Now,  I 
want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  point  which  has  not  been  noticed 
as  yet  during  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion.   It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  and  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  that 
the  Government  are  willing  to  institute 
a  criminal  prosecution  of  The  Times  news- 
paper for  libel  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility, provided  the   hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo   (Mr.  Dillon)  desires    they 
should  do  BO. 

Sir  EDWAED  CLAEKE  :  What  I 
said  was  that  the  Government  will  con- 
sent to  a  Motion  that  the  House  should 
institute  a  prosecution. 
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Sir  CHAELES  EUSSELL  :  That 
practioallj  amounts  to  the  same  thing ; 
it  gives  it  even  greater  solemnity.  But 
what  business  has  this  House,  what 
business  has  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Government  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  prosecution  of  Ths  Times  unless  this 
touches  a  matter  of  Privilege  ?  I  want 
the  Attorney  General  to  tell  us  what 
justification  there  would  be  for  either 
the  House  or  the  Government  to  take 
any  part  in  the  prosecution,  unless  the 
article  which  is  complained  of  touches 
closely  the  matter  of  Privilege.  Your 
own  suggestion  of  an  alternative  course, 
shows  clearly  you  have  no  faith  in  the 
argument  of  the  Solicitor  General  that 
this  is  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  I  think 
there  are  some  other  reasons  which  can 
be  urged  against  this  course.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  delay.  I  do  not  speak 
about  the  prejudice  which  will  exist,  but 
I  will  remind  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  that  while  I  have  as  strong  an 
opinion  as  any  man  of  the  honesty  and 
the  integrity  of  English  jurymen,  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  there 
are  politicians  to  be  found  in  English 
juries,  just  as  there  are  politicians  with 
strong  views  among  the  Members  of 
this  House  appointed  upon  Committees. 
In  justification  of  the  view  I  take  upon 
this  question,  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  House  one  passage  from  a  very  grave 
Constitutional  writer.  Mr.  Hallam, 
speaking  of  the  House,  says — 

"The  majority  are  bound  to  respect  and 
indeed  have  respected,  the  right  of  every  Mem- 
ber, however  obnoxious  to  them,  on  all  questions 
of  Privilege,  even  in  a  case  most  unlikely  to 
occur — that  of  libel.  It  would  be  unjust  if  a 
patriotic  legislator,  exposed  to  calumny  for  his 
zeal  in  the  public  interest,  should  necessarily 
be  driven  to  the  troublesome  and  uncertain 
process  of  law  when  the  o£fence  so  manifestly 
affects  the  real  interests  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  nation." 

That  is  not  the  argument  of  an  excited 
politician.  Now,  Sir,  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I  submit  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  consent  to  the 
Amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Solicitor  General.  I  speak  with 
strong  feeling  in  this  matter.  If  this 
House,  by  affirming  the  Amendment  the 
Government  propose,  say  that  this  is  not 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House, 
or  is  not  to  be  declared  to  be  such,  I 
want  to  know  what  accusation  in  the 
future  will  be  said  to  be  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  ?    Is  this  House  going  to  give 


up  practically  the  defence  of  the  honour 
of  its  Members,  by  a  mode  which,  al- 
though, perhaps  liable  to  some  abuse 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  has,  on 
the  whole,  had  a  useful  and  salutary 
effect?  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  newspapers  of  to-day 
dictate  to  this  House  how  it  shall 
conduct  its  Business.  They  dictate  to 
hon.  Members  what  they  shall  say 
and  what  they  shall  not  say.  They  even 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  lines  as  to  when 
a  debate  is  to  begin,  and  when  it  shall 
terminate.  They  even  presume  to  advise 
the  Leader  of  the  House  when  he  should 
invoke  that  new  instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, the  closure,  which  is  now  at  his 
disposal.  All  that  the  House  can  afford 
to  disregard,  but  it  cannot  treat  with  con- 
tempt, it  cannot  afford  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, an  accusation  of  this  kind  de- 
liberately made,  deliberately  persisted 
in,  and  brought  pointedly  before  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  in  a  hostile 
sense  by  an  hon.  Member.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  prudence 
or  otherwise  of  the  action  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis).  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
amongst  whom  he  sits,  and  those  on  the 
Front  Government  Bench,  heartily 
wish  he  had  been  somewhere  else  than 
in  his  place  yesterday.  But  the  matter 
is  now  before  the  House;  and  it  has 
been  so  pointedly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  that  they 
must  deal  with  it ;  and  if  they  deal  with 
it  in  the  way  this  Amendment  proposes 
it  should  be  dealt  with,  I  say  a  fatal 
blow  will  be  dealt  against  that  power  of 
protection  which  this  House  has  in  past 
times  been  able  to  invoke  for  the  defence 
of  the  character  of  the  House  itself,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  character  of  its 
Members.  But,  above  all,  there  is  one 
consideration  which  is  present  to  my 
mind,  and  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  hon.  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House ;  it  is  tho 
position  in  which  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  stand.  They  are  a  minority 
in  this  House.  Their  conduct  has  been 
gravely  impugned ;  there  has  been  no 
opportunity,  so  far  as  this  House  is  con- 
cerned, of  having  this  matter  looked 
into  until  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis)  in  the  form  of  a  Motion 
such  as  that  before  us  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  due  to  hon.  Members  below  the 
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Gangway,  it  is  due  to  you  who  liave 
spoken  so  bitterly  of  hon.  Members 
below  tbe  Gangway,  you  who  have  so 
little  charity  in  your  hearts  in  con- 
sidering their  conduct  and  their  position 
—it  is  due  to  them  and  to  yourselves,  as 
a  matter  of  fair  play,  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  inquiry.  Is  there 
one  hon.  Member  opposite  who  will  say 
that  if  a  similar  charge  had  been  made 
against — let  me  say  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sleaford 
(Mr.  Chapliu),  whom  I  see  opposite, 
or  any  other  hon.  Member  sitting  on 
that  side  of  the  House — they  would  not 
have  felt  bound  to  give  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber an  opportunity  of  meeting,  as  the 
precedents  of  the  House  entitle  him, 
the  charge  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House  ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  be  saying  anything  repugnant 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Commons  if  I  Yentured  to  express  an 
imagination  which  has  occurred  to  my 
mind,  that  the  House  would  regret  if 
this  most  interesting  and  most  important 
discussion  fell  too  much  into  the  hands 
of  lawyers.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  has 
made  a  most  able  speech  to  the  House, 
and  has  criticized  with  great  minuteness 
and  great  research  the  variety  of  cases 
which  has  been  dealt  with,  with  equal 
minuteness,  equal  research,  and  equal, 
if  not  greater  ability,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke).  But  I  do  not 
think  the  matters  which  are  before  the 
House  can  be  entirely  decided  by  legal 
analysis,  and  I  will  ventnre,  if  it  is  not 
inconvenient  to  the  House,  to  offer  a  few 
observations  which  occur  to  me,  as  one 
who  has  for  some  years  followed  the 
proceedings  of  this  House,  and  who  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  assisted  in 
discussions  of  this  character.  I  will  own 
there  was  one  feature  in  the  close  of  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Russell)  which 
struck  me  with  surprise,  as  illustrating 
the  extraordinary  change  which  the 
present  state  of  politics  seem  to  have 
brought  upon  the  minds  of  Members, 
and  that  was  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  his  character  of 
a  great  Liberal  lawyer — I  might  almost 
say,  judging  from  the  tone  of  his  re- 
marks, a  great  Radical  lawyer— should 
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assail  with  much  animosity  the  liberty 
of  the  Press.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Press  presumes 
to  comment  in  such  and  such  manner 
upon  matters  which  occur  in  our  daily 
life  here.  I  make  no  further  remark  on 
that  subject. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  used 
the  word  '*  dictate." 

LoKD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does 
not  contest  the  fact  that  he  used  the 
word  **  presume."  I  only  thought  it 
was  very  remarkable  that  a  great  Libe- 
ral and  Radical  lawyer  should  speak  of 
the  presumption  of  the  Press.  And  then 
in  the  very  sentence  with  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  his 
speech — ^I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  do  not  re- 
present him  rightly— he  spoke  as  if  the 
Party  on  this  side  of  the  House  were 
deliberately  refusing  an  inquiry  into 
matters  which  are  not  occupying  the 
House.  I  do  not  think  that  was  either 
a  legal  or  judicial  statement.  We  are 
refusing  no  inquiry.  The  difference 
which  separates  us  from  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  is  this — that  we  differ  as  to  the 
form  of  the  inquiry.  There  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  that.  TVe,  on  these 
Benches,  entertain  the  opinion  that  an 
inquiry  purely  judicial  would  best  elicit 
the  truth  as  to  this  grave  matter.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  prefer  that  there 
should  be  another  form  of  inquiry.  But 
I  will  return  to  that  matter  before  I 
conclude  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  House,  if  possible,  from  all  the 
complicated  arguments  of  the  two  legal 
Gentleman  who  have  addressed  us  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  Motion  before  us. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  has  moved 
that  certain  matters  constitute  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  House,  and  the 
Solicitor  General  has  moved  that  these 
matters  do  not  constitute  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House.  Perhaps  I 
should  be  mis-describing  the  Solicitor 
General's  Motion  if  I  used  those  words. 
His  Motion  is  different,  for  it  is — 

*'  That  this  House  declines  to  troat  the  publi- 
cation of  the  article  headed  *•  Pamellism  and 
Crime '  in  The  Timet  of  the  2nd  of  May,  as  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House." 

I  say  with  much  frankness  and  candour 
that,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  no 
sane  or  reasonable  person  would  enter- 
tain the  slightest  doubt  that  in  this  case 
there  has  been  a  Breach  of  the  Privilege 
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to  bring  upon  the  offenders  the  most 
severe  penalties.  Well,  Tdo  not  think 
I  have  given  an  incorrect  history  of  this 
question  of  Privilege  nor  of  the  methods 
of  treating  them  adopted  by  the  House, 
nor  do  I  think  I  have  spoken  in  a 
manner  at  all  opposed  to  common  sense. 
But  a  variety  of  other  considerations 
arise  which  may  have  somewhat  of  a 
Party  character,  but  which  we  cannot 
altogether  put  out  of  view.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  the  Gangway  opposite 
have  manifested  extraordinary  excite- 
ment over  the  action  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Antrim,  and  they 
have  declared  that  they  welcome  and 
grasp  at  the  particular  form  of  Parlia- 
mentary investigation  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  and  they  have  charged 
all  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them 
with  a  desire  to  evade  the  investigation 
of  the  matters  that  are  at  issue.  But  I 
ask  hon.  Members  opposite,  would  this 
matter  have  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  at  all  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  action  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Antrim  ?  ["  Yes !  '|]  I  have 
no  information  upon  that  point.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Antrim  had  not 
brought  the  question  before  us  yester- 
day, it  would  not  have  been  brought 
before  us. 

Mb.  sexton  (Belfast.  W.^:  I  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
The  hon.  Member  could  not  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  Th$  Times  article  of 
May  2  before  the  House.  I  understand 
the  circumstance  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  occurred  some  time  ago. 

Mb.  sexton  :  The  forged  letter. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
Exactly;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
forged  letter ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  pre- 
sent matter.  I  want  to  know  if  we  can 
have  any  assurance  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  that  this  matter  would 
have  been  brought  before  the  House 
but  for  the  action  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Antrim  ?  Hon.  Members  have 
spoken  in  terms  of  severe  comment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of 
the  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  has 
spoken  of  my  riffht  hon.  Friend  in 
terms  which,  I  believe,  are  repudiated 
by  everybody  outside  his  own  immediate 
circle  of  friends.    Many  of  us  may  have 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that ;  but  there  have  often 
been  serious  theoretical  Breaches  of  the 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  the  House  has  declined  to  treat  as 
Breaches  of  Privilege,  and  no  one  can 
better  inform  the  House  on  that  matter 
than  the  present  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  do  not  know  where  you  can  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  line  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  under  circumstances 
of  this  kind.  But  I  should  think  that 
something  like  this  would  not  be  far 
from  the  truth — that  where  the  House 
has  seen  other  remedies  for  this  parti- 
cular evil  than  to  exert  its  authority  it 
does  not  exert  it.  .  Where  it  has  seen 
other  remedies  more  perfect,  more  rapid 
--[*'0h,  oh!"]— well,!  am  only  try- 
ing to  state  the  position  of  affairs — more 
justifiable,  and  more  satisfactory  than 
the  action  of  its  own  authority,  it  has 
preferred  those  remedies.  I  could  illus- 
trate that  to  the  House  even  in  my  own 
short  political  experience.  If  you  take 
the  case,  in  1844,  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  who 
made  imputations  against  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  if  you 
take  the  case  of  Mr.  Grissell,  who  also 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  a  Committee— 
[**  No,  no !  "] — ^yes ;  that  was  the  allega- 
tion— he  represented  that  he  was  able 
to  corrupt  a  Committee  of  the  House — if 
you  take  these  oases  the  House  will  see 
that  there  was,  literally,  no  other  remedy 
open  to  the  House  except  that  it  should 
act  on  its  own  authority.  There  was 
nothing  a  Court  of  Law  could  take  no- 
tice of;  and,  similarly,  Mr.  O'Connell, 
when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
House  for  stating  that  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  the  habit  of 
deciding  Election  Petitions  corruptly, 
made  no  allusion  to  individuals.  He 
made  a  general  statement;  and,  ob- 
viously, tne  House  was  obliged  to  act 
for  itself,  for  there  was  no  other  remedy 
open  to  it.  But  this  case  is  quite  diffe- 
rent. Here  certain  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  undoubtedly 
aggrieved,  and  through  those  Members 
the  House  of  Conunons  as  a  body  is  ag- 
grieved. But  the  Members  so  aggrieved 
have  a  far  more  perfect  remedy  than  that 
of  putting  the  authority  of  this  House 
into  action — namely,  that  of  resorting  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country, 
and  proving  the  falsity  of  the  libels 
which  have  aggrieved  them,  and  by 
using  all  the  auUiority  of  those  tribunals 
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legitimately  differed  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  potitical  matters,  and  may  not 
have  agreed  with  the  counsels  he  has 
given  the  House;  but  until  the  hon. 
Member  spoke  this  afternoon  there  has 
never  yet  been  the  smallest  difference  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  career  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  an 
honour  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  rise  to 
make  a  personal  explanation.  I  think 
the  noble  Lord,  if  he  undertakes  to  re- 
peat the  charges  I  made,  ought  to  re- 
peat them  correctly,  and  ought  not  to 
attribute  to  me  charges  I  did  not  make. 
My  statement  was  this.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House 
offered  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
The  Times  through  the  Attorney  General, 
and  my  answer  to  that  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  character 
outside  the  House,  vfRs  particeps  eriminie 
with  The  Timee  in  propagating  the  very 
libels  we  complain  of. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUEOHILL  : 
I  utterly  decline  to  accept  any  contradic- 
tion from  the  hon.  Member.  I  heard 
the  hon.  Member's  speech,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sensible,  as  was  everybody  else 
who  heard  him  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  of  the  insinuations  which  the 
hon.  Member  conveyed  when  he  referred 
to  the  Leader  of  the  House,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing what  I  believe  to  bo  the  feeling  of 
the  entire  House  that  those  insinuations 
are  unjustiQable.  But  what  are  we  to 
expect  when  the  hon.  Member  proceeded 
to  compare  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  this 
country  to  marked  cards  and  loaded 
dice — when  he  thinks  it  legitimate  to 
speak  in  that  way  of  Courts  of  Justice 
which  have  an  unstained  record  of  more 
than  1,000  years  ?  When  we  have  such 
statements  made — when  we  have  our 
Courts  of  Justice  compared  to  people 
who  cheat  and  gamble — when  we  hear 
accusations  of  that  kind  from  below  the 
Gangway  opposite,  I  think  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  can  afford  to  pass 
by  the  hon.  Member's  remarks.  I 
come  now  to  the  remarks — the  very 
legitimate  remarks  —  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
last  addressed  the  House.  He  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  to  afford  protection  to  every 
Member  of  the  House — to  get  the  House 
into  a  groove  which  would  afford  pro- 
tection to  every  Member.     How  could 
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the  Loader  of  the  House  be  in  the  least 
aware,  from  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  that  it  was  their  desire 
that  this  matter  should  be  brought 
before  the  House?  What  indication 
have  they  given  of  any  desire  that 
public  notice  should  be  taken  of  this 
matter?  When  the  charge  is  brought 
against  the  Leader  of  the  House  that  he 
has  not  dealt  with  this  case,  I  may  re- 
tort and  say  that  surely  the  protection 
of  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
opposite  is  a  matter  that  more  concerns 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  it  is 
who  is  concerned  with  the  honour  of  his 
followers.  It  concerns,  and  seriously 
concerns,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  it  was  the 
direct  opinion  and  hope  of  the  country 
that  when  he  assumed  the  Leadership  of 
the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  that  that  movement  would  at 
once  assume 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  I  never  assumed 
any  such  Leadership. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHUEOHILL : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  splitting 
hairs  when  he  denies  that  he  assumed 
the  Leadership  of  the  movement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  \_Cries  of  **No, 
no  \''  and''  Withdraw  !  "]  That  move- 
ment is  invariably  designated  as  a  move- 
ment for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  What 
I  say  is  this — that  where  there  is  any 
indication  of  an  injury  being  sustained 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway, 
if  the  duty  of  protecting  them  falls  upon 
anyone,  it  does  not  fall  upon  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  on  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  I  say  that  he  and 
the  whole  of  his  Party  are  much  more 
concerned  than  we  are,  or  than  the 
House  of  Commons  is,  in  relieving  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
— who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  following — from  im- 
putations which,  if  they  are  true,  are 
likely  to  deprive  thom  of  all  political 
credit.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  was 
extremely  anxious  that  we  should  mea- 
sure ourselves  as  the  House  of  Commons 
against  The  Times  newspaper — that  wo 
should  have  the  printer  up  at  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  and  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,  and  that  if  certain  things  are 
proved  that  he  should  be  punished.  Does 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  really 
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think  that  would  be  a  safe  or  a  judicious 
course  for  the  House  to  take?  I  can 
quite  understand  that  there  may  have 
been  days  when  the  Privileges  of  the 
House,  which  have  proved  so  formidable 
against  Monarchical  and  arbitrary  power, 
might  have  been  thought  useful  against 
the  growing  power  of  the  Press ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  that,  in  the  present  day, 
anyone  can  argue  seriously,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  measure  itself  against  the 
Press.  The  Press  of  England  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  there  is  only  one  power  I  know  of 
that  is  greater  than  the  Press,  and  that 
is  the  power  of  the  Courts  of  Law. 
[^Laughter.']  I  see  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Storey),  who  is,  I 
believe,  himself  not  unconnected  with 
the  Press,  joins  with  those  who  laugh. 
The  Courts  are  extremely  powerful,  and 
can  punish,  and  even  suppress,  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  storey  (Sunderland) :  We  only 
suppress  newspapers  in  Ireland. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
There  is  no  law  in  Ireland  I  know  of  at 
the  present  moment,  and  there  is  none 
proposed  to  be  made,  that  can  do  that. 
There  is  no  law,  with  the  exception  of 
the  law  which  the  right  hon.  G-entleman 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  passed,  which  can  suppress 
newspapers.  There  is  no  law  that  I 
know  of  which  is  going  to  be  enacted  to 
this  end. 

Mr.  STOREY :  Will  the  noble  Lord 
do  me  the  justice  of  permitting  me  to 
say  that  that  was  a  law  which  I  op- 
posed ? 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
What  I  was  pointing  out  was  this — that 
there  was  no  law  in  Ireland,  except  the 
one  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  passed,  which 
gave  the  power  to  suppress  newspapers, 
and  there  is  no  law  before  the  House 
proposed  to  be  enacted  which  gives  the 
power.  I  was  asking  hon.  Members 
opposite  what  are  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  The  Times  f 
I  say  absolutely  they  are  nil.  You 
might  possibly,  if  you  wish,  commit  the 
printer  of  The  Times --[Cries  of  "The 
publisher  !  "] — the  publisher  and  the 
printer  of  The  Times  to  the  CJock  Tower 
or  Newgate ;  but  the  moment  the  House 
is  prorogued  they  are  liberated.  You 
cannot  inflict  any  fine.  I  think  for  more 


than  100  years  the  House  has  renounced 
all  attempts  to  inflict  flnes.  You  have 
absolutely  no  power  against  the  Press 
of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  You 
are  absolutely  powerless;  and  yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  ex- 
Attorney  General  invites  us,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  course  proposed  by 
the  Government,  to  embark  in  a  contest 
with  the  Press  of  the  country,  in  which 
we  must  inevitably  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Not  only  should  we  get  the  worst  of  it, 
but  it  is  a  course  which  will  not  elicit 
what  we  want  to  arrive  at — namely,  the 
truth  of  these  matters.  Now,  Sir,  let 
us  consider  the  idea  which  is  greatly 
favoured  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  in  regard  to  which  they  consider 
they  are  very  much  aggrieved  because 
we  will  not  adopt  it.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  consider  the  proper  mode  of 
meeting  this  matter  is  to  summon  the 
printer  of  The  Times  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House,  and  then  appoint  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke)  that  it  was  necessary  immedi- 
ately to  send  the  printer  of  The  Times  to 
prison.  He  would,  in  the  first  place,  be 
heard  at  the  Bar;  and  then  he  would 
be  told  to  attend  again  on  a  certain  day, 
and  meanwhile  the  investigation  would 
take  place.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  advo- 
cate the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
all  these  matters,  and  pronouncing  who 
is  guilty  of  having  made  false  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public 
opinion.  May  I  ask  the  House  to 
examine  this  matter  a  little  more  closely. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  composition  of 
the  Committee.  How  do  you  propose 
to  constitute  it  ?  It  is  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  a  majority  on  the 
Committee.  Hon.  Gentlemen  are  very 
generous  now  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  noble  and  chivalrous  motives  which 
actuate  the  Government;  but  suppose 
the  Government  majority  took  a  view 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other  section  of 
the  Committee,  I  imagine  there  is  no 
imputation  of  baseness  and  corruption 
which  would  not  be  brought  against  the 
Government.  But  I  want  to  go  further. 
You  admit  that  the  Government  have  a 
majority ;  will  the  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party  be  on  that  Committee  ?  [  Cries  of 
"Yes!"]  Then,  in  the  whole  history 
of  jury-packing,  they  have  never  brought 
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forward  an  instance  which  gave  me  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  controlling  the  tri- 
bunal beforehand  than  by  placing  upon 
that  Committee  Representatives  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  Party. 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.):  No  one 
said  that  at  all. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL : 
I  understand  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  who  very  often  shows  an  acute 
perception  of  what  is  justice  and  what 
is  a  common-sense  view,  is  against 
placing  on  the  Committee  any  Member 
of  the  Irish  Party  ? 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  fair  way  of  proceeding.  That  question 
has  not  arisen,  and  the  opinion  has  not 
been  expressed  from  these  Benches.  I 
am  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  express 
my  opinion ;  but  to  put  an  expression  of 
opinion  into  the  mouths  of  hon.  Mem< 
bers  is  certainly  a  very  curious  pro- 
ceeding. 

LoBD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
'*  The  question  has  not  arisen."  That 
is  exactly  the  point.  You  may  not  wish 
to  look  at  the  question  which  will  arise  ; 
but  I  ask  the  question  because  it  is  of 
vital  importance  that  it  should  be 
determined.  It  is  a  matter  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  who  leads 
the  Irish  Party  for  the  moment  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell),  says  he  has  not  considered, 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  unable  to 
give  an  opinion  upon. 

Mb.  DILLON  :  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  noble  Lord  said — fCries  of 
**  Order!"] 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  to  rise  to  a  point  of 
Order. 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  speak  on  a  point  of 
Order.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord.  He  stated 
that  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
point.  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort ;  I 
said  I  had  not  expressed  my  opinion  on 
the  matter,  but  that  I  was  ready  to 
do  so. 

LoBD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
I  will  no  longer  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  hon.  Member — after  the  unfavour- 
able interruptions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  I 
will  do  nothing  further  to  call  forth 
their  displeasure ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
composition  of  the  Committee  is  a  matter 
of  first-class  importance,  and  the  matter 
of  first-class  importance  in  that  composi- 
tion  is  the  representation  of  the  Irish 
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Party.    If  the  Irish  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers are  on  the  Committee,  it  is  instantly 
exposed  to  the  suspicion  that  there  are 
Members  on  it  who  have  made  up  their 
minds  beforehand ;  and  if  they  are  not, 
then  its  decision  is  valueless  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  Party.      But  that   is  not 
enough  in  criticism  of  the  proposal  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  against  the 
Government  proposal.    There  is  another 
question.     What  are  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  to  be  ?    We  all  know  what 
the  powers  of  the  Law  Courts  are.  •  If 
this  matter  is  investigated  in  a  Court  of 
Law,  there    will    be    examination  and 
cross-examination    of    witnesses;    the 
evidence    will    be    sifted  by  approved 
rules — rules  well-known  and  understood, 
which    cannot    be    transgressed,     and 
which  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
justice.     But  what  are  the  powers  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Now,  imagine  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  endeavouring  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  these  allegations.    On  every 
question  where  a  difiference  of  opinion 
arose   as    to    whether  certain    matters 
ought  to  be  inquired  into  or  not,  the  room 
would  be  cleared,  and  a  Party  Division 
would  take  place — a   distinctly  Party 
Division.     Suppose,  as  was  suggested, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy)  was  asked  certain  ques- 
tions involving  a  certain  line  of  exami- 
nation, the  room  would  be  cleared,  the 
Committee  would  vote,  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  a  majority  the  Committee 
would  decide  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  should   be  asked    the  questions. 
What  view  would  be  taken  of  such  a 
line  by  the  Nationalist  Party?     But 
another    question     arises — ^would    the 
Committee  have  before  it  counsel  ?  Now, 
I  know  of  no  case  until  the  other  day 
where  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  appointed  to  investigate 
matters  of  this  kind,  had  the  aggprieved 
parties  and  the  plaintifi''s  parties  repre- 
sented by  counsel  to  cross-examine  wit- 
nesses and  address  the  Committee.     Is 
there  any  precedent  ?    Obviously,  if  The 
Timee  and  those  who  support  it  cannot 
be  represented  by  counsel,  and  cannot 
call  witnesses,  the  investigation  would 
be  a  perfect  farce.    But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,   they    could    call  witnesses    and 
cross-examine,  will  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
tend that  the  Committee  is  as  fit  to  con- 
trol counsel  and  sift  evidence    as  the 
Judges  of  the  Courts  are  ?    Put  it  a^ 
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you  like,  you  must  arrive  at  the  oon- 
elusion  that  the  Committee  is  hopelessly 
inoompetent  to  investigate  such  matters 
as  these.    I  am    aware    that    a   very 
curious  precedent  was  set  by  the  House 
the  other    day — set,  I  think,   by    the 
House  very  lightly — in  a  case  affecting 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
I  was  astonished  when  I  saw  what  was 
done.    There  it  was  agreed,  apparently 
without  much  discussion  or  the  produc- 
tion of  precedents,  that  the  Corporation 
should  be    represented  practically   by 
counsel,  and  that  the  other  side  should 
be  represented  by  persons  who  were  as 
good  as  counsel.    But  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this — ^I  invite  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  point,  either  from  the 
Front  Benches  opposite  or  from  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway — do  hon. 
Gentlemen    opposite  contemplate   that 
in  an    investigation    by  »a  Conmiittee 
counsel  should    appear,    and  that  the 
investigation  shoiud  be  as    similar  as 
possible  as  that  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ? 
That  is  a  point  of  great  importance.    I 
maintain  that  if  there  is  to  be  such  an 
investigation,  then  hon.  Members  had 
far  better  g^  before  a  Ceurt  of  Law, 
because  it  would  be  a  far  superior  form 
of  investigation  to  that  of  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  and  if  it  is  said  that  counsel 
shall  not  be  heard  for  The  Timee,  then 
I  say  that  the  inquiry  is  a  farce.     I 
have  stated — I  think,  not  at  too  great 
length — two   practical    objections  con- 
nected with  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  powers  of  the  Committee, 
which  I   feel   confident,   on   examina- 
tion, will  be  fatal   to  the  inquiry.    I 
must  point  out  that  there  is    nothing 
in  the  least  inconsistent  in  this  sug- 
gestion of  the  Government — that  there 
should  be  a  prosecution  by  the  Attor- 
ney General — with  the  Motion   before 
the  House.    If  the  House  should  come 
to   the  conclusion — not  altogether    an 
irrational  one — ^that   it   will  not  treat 
this  question  as  a  question  of  Breach  of 
Privilege,  because  it  would  involve  the 
House  in  a    conflict   with  the  Press, 
which  would  lead  to  the  result  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  weaker  than  those  of 
the  Press— it   places    hon.   Gentlemen 
opposite  in  the  position,  and  leaves  it 
with  them  in  their  discretion,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  take 
proceedings.     [Zati^A^er.]     That  is  a 


very  important  matter.     What  is  the 
object    of    the    Government   after  all, 
laugh  at  it  as  you  like  ?    The  Govern- 
ment offer  thisr    They  say  that  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  choose  to  make  a  Motion  to 
the  effect  that  a  prosecution  should  be 
instituted  by  the   Crown — ^formally  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  but  in  reality 
by  hon.  Members'  own  functionaries— 
against  the  authors  of  the  libel,  that 
Motion  will  come  on  as  a  matter  of  Pri- 
vilege, will  take  precedence  of  all  other 
Busmess,  and,  as  far  as  the  Government 
are    concerned,    will    be    immediately 
agreed  to.    What  is  that  but  offering 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  as  fair  and  as  im- 
partial a  tribunal  for  the  investigation 
of  those  libels  as  the  British  Constitution 
can  furnish  ?    The  Courts  of  Law  have 
not  worked  badly  for  English  justice  in 
the  past.      The    Court  did  not  work 
badly  for  English  justice,  or  for  Irish 
justice,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brenon  against 
Mr.  Eidgway.  The  Government^offer  to 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  who  are  the 
aggrieved  persons,  at  the  cost  of  the 
country,  the  employment  of  any  counsel 
they  may  like  to  name,  and  of  any  firm 
of  solicitors  they  have  confidence  in,  and 
to  bring  into  this  country,  free  of  ex- 
pense, any  witnesses  whom  they  think 
it  necessary  to  produce;  and  they  say 
that  in  that  way  they  believe  the  truth 
will  be  arrived  at,  and  if  The  Times  is 
proved  to  have  libelled  grossly  and  out- 
rageously the  character  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  then  not  only  will    The 
I  Times  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it  have  to  suffer  the  severest  penalties 
which  the  Criminal  Law  of  this  country 
can  impose,  but  also  the  character  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  have  been 
cleared  in  a  manner  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  powerless  to  clear 
it,  and  justice,  which,  after  all,  ought 
to  be  and  is,  I  believe,  the  very  essence 
of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the 
British  character,  will  have  been  aimed ; 
at  and  will  have  been  done.  - 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  have  listened  with 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
(Lord  Kandolph  Churchill),  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  I  have  listened  to  only  a 
portion  of  it,  not  the  whole,  which  was 
characterized,  as  usual,  with  the  very 
greatest  ability  and  subtlety.  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  that  speech  into  all  its 
details,  because  I  think  it  is  one  which 
ought  to   be  considered  carefully  and 
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answered  by  others  at  a  further  stage  of 
this  debate,  and  because  to  do  so  would 
compel  me  to   speak  at  much  greater 
length  than  I  propose  to  do  with  other 
matter  before  me.    I  will  content  myself 
by  alluding  to  two  matters  which  were 
touched    upon    in  the    speech   of   the 
noble  Lord.      He   alluded,   as  I  fully 
expected  he  would,  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brenon    against    Mr.  Kidgway  as  an 
example  of  how  confidently  we  might 
look  to  an  English  Court  of  Law  and  an 
English  jury  as  a  fair  tribunal;  but  he 
omitted  to  state  to  the  House  that  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Brenon  very  properly  pointed 
out  to  the  jury  that  Mr.  Brenon  had 
been  publicly  expelled  from  our  orga- 
nization in  Lreland ;  that  he  was  a  bitter 
and  persistent  enemy  of  ours ;  and  that 
there    was  read  in  the  Court,  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
jury,  an  atrocious  lampoon  written  by 
Mr.  Brenon  upon  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork    (Mr.   Pamell),   and,   of   course, 
these  matters  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion.  Mr.  Brenon's  character,  before  he 
obtained  that  verdict,  was  cleared  to  the 
mind  of  the  jury  of  the  stain  that  he 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  or  bound 
up  with  the  Nationalist  cause  in  Ire- 
land,  and  it  was  shown  that,   on  the 
contrary,   purged   from    all  connection 
with  our    work,   he    was   one  of   our 
bitterest  and  lowest  enemies.    So  much 
for  the  argument  of  Brenon  and  his 
verdict.     The  other  point  alluded  to  by 
the  noble  Lord  was,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  constitute  out  of  this  House 
a  Committee  which  would  judge  fairly 
and  honourably  in  this  matter.     Now, 
Sir,   that  is  a  contention   to   which  I 
utterly  demur.      I  will  not  follow  the 
noble  Lord    in  all  the    turnings  and 
twinings  of  his  argument;  but  I  say 
that  I  utterly  decline  to  accept  the  pro- 
position that  it  would  not  be  perfectly 
easy  to   constitute  out  of  this  House 
such  a  Committee  as  would  be  accepted 
by  us  and  all  sections  of  the  House  as 
an  impartial  Committee.     At  aU  events, 
will  the  noble  Lord  not  consider  this 
point — that  we  who  are  parties  chiefly 
interested,  we  who  are  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  small  minority  in  this 
House,  and  until  recently  a  miserable 
minority  in   this  country,  we  at  least 
have  some  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
tribunal  before  which  we  seek  to  lay  our 
ease  ?  Every  argument  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  by  thehon.and  learned  Solicitor 
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General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke)  goesto  sbow 
— what  ?  Not  that  the  Committee  would 
be  prejudiced  in  our  favour,  but  unfair 
in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  us,  and  yet 
we  are  willing  to  go  before  it.     I  now 
come  to  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
and    learned  Solicitor  General  at   the 
opening  of  the  debate.     He,  in  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  made  the 
statement  that  no  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  had  appealed  to  the  House,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  assailed  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  the  re- 
dress open  to  every  ordinary  citizen  was 
not  open  to  him.     Now,  I  contend  that 
that  accurately  describes  the  condition 
of  the  case.    That  was   precisely  the 
statement    I    made — that   I    and    my 
hon.    Friends    around    me    had    been 
assailed ;    that  the    case    was   not  an 
ordinary  case ;  and  that  we  considered 
the  ordinary  remedies  open  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country  were  not  open  to  us ;  and 
I  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  precisely  for 
this  reason,  that  we  have  made  our  ap- 
peal that  the  case  should  be  heard,  if  it 
is  heard  at  all,  before  a  Committee  of 
this  House.  What  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  case?    We  have  been  assailed 
now  with  what  I  may  fairly  describe  as  a 
conspiracy  for  malignant  persistency,  un- 
paralleled in  this  country  since  the  days 
of  Titus  Oates,  and  just  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Popish  Plot  the  Catholics  of  England 
had  no  redress  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country,  so  has  the  Press 
of  this  country  lashed  the  popular  mind 
into  such  a  fury  against  us  and  the  cause 
which  we  represent,  that  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  we  are  not  on  an 
even  footing  with  the  ordinary  citizen, 
and  that,   owing   to  the  action  of  our 
assailants  and  the  Press  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  in  politics,  it  would  not  be 
just  or  fair  to  ask  us  to  face  these  assail- 
ants in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  England. 
Why,  consider  what  has  happened  in  this 
country  for  the  last  six  years.     For  six 
years  we  have  struggled  in  this  House 
in  defence  of  a  cause  which  has  been 
almost    universally  unpopular   in  this 
country.   For  six  years  the  voice  of  every 
leading  politician  in  England  has  been 
raised  over  and  over  again  in  denuncia- 
tion of  us  and  our  movement.    For  six 
years  all  the  leading  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land, with  very  few  exceptions,  have  held 
us  up  to  public  odium  in  this  country, 
denouncing  our  motives,  and  in  every 
way  inflaming  the  public  mind  against 
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us.  During  tliat  period  of  six  years  I 
myself  have  twice  been  imprisoned — 
twice  I  have  stood  my  trial  for  criminal 
conspiracy,  and  three  times  have  I  been 
arrested  by  the  police.  Undoubtedly, 
all  these  facts  would  be  used  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  public  in  England 
against  us;  and  although  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  these  facts,  can  any  honest 
man  stand  up  in  this  House  and  say  that 
in  the  minds  of  a  law- abiding  peoplelike 
the  English,  who  have  not  known  the 
difficulties  and  the  troubles  of  our 
country,  these  facts  that  I  have  been 
three  times  arrested  by  the  police  and 
have  been  twice  imprisoned  would  not 
be  used  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  jury 
against  me  and  to  make  out  that  I  was 
a  criminal  ?  And  that  is  not  all ;  for  at 
this  very  moment  the  Leaders  of  two 
great  political  Parties  are  engaged  day 
by  day,  and  week  by  week,  in  denouncing 
us  from  public  platforms  in  every 
portion  of  England  as  criminals,  and 
worse  than  criminals ;  and  are  we  to  be 
told  that  under  those  circumstances  our 
case  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary private  citizen  who  seeks  redress  ? 
I  say  that  a  more  untruthful  and  mon- 
strous proposition  was  never  put  forward. 
It  is  because  Gentlemen  opposite  and  the 
Government  know  that  they  have  so  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  a  large  section  of 
the  people  of  England  against  us  that  our 
position  would  be  cruelly  unfair  in  a 
Court  of  English  Law  in  endavouring  to 
defend  ourselves.  It  is  for  that  reason 
they  refuse  us  the  mode  of  redress  which 
we  ask  for  and  seek  to  drag  us  into  a 
position  in  which  we  would  be  taken  at 
a  disadvantage.  And  when  we  come  to 
the  position  of  the  defendant,  what  would 
be  our  standing  in  the  case  ?  We,  who 
are  strangers,  not  among  our  own  people, 
are  asked  to  take  action  against  the 
mightiest  and  wealthiest  newspaper  in 
London.  Who  would  be  sitting  on  the 
jury  to  try  the  issue  ?  The  readers  of 
The  Times,  The  men  who  day  by  day 
for  all  these  years  have  read  as  regularly 
as  the  sun  has  risen  the  articles  written 
to  prove  that  we  were  all  associates  of 
murderers  and  assassins;  and  are  we  to  be 
told  that  here,  in  London,  among  a  popu- 
lation which  has  been  prejudiced  against 
us  and  inflamed  by  this  very  paper  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  prosecute,  we  would 
stand  on  an  equal  ground  with  The  Times 
and  be  sure  of  a  fair  and  impartial  ver- 
dict ?    The  reasons  why  I  personally — 


and  I  speak  now  entirely  for  myself — 
decline,  and  shall  decline,  to  enter  into 
any  legal  proceedings  against  The  Times 
are  these.  Nothing  on  earth  will  induce 
me  to  do  it.  [^Ministerial  laughter.']  I 
say  to  the  men  who  laugh  that  it  is  a 
cowardly  thing  to  taunt  me  for  saying 
so.  They  have  sought — trusting  to  the 
strength  of  their  position  in  fighting  a 
battle  which,  to  me  and  those  who  sit 
around  me,  is  a  battle  far  dearer 
than  life — to  place  us  in  a  position 
where  we  have  not  a  chance.  They 
seek  to  flght  us  with  our  hands  tied. 
Sir,  the  reason  why  I  decline,  and 
shall  decline,  to  take  any  legal  proceed- 
ings against  The  Times  are  these — first 
of  all,  because  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  a  verdict ; 
secondly,  because  I  believe  that,  in  the 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  real  issues  would  be 
obscured  and  hidden  from  the  public  by 
the  most  irrelevant  matter,  and  by  the 
speeches  and  denunciations  of  counsel ; 
and,  thirdly,  because,  believing  as  I  do 
that  the  real  issues  to  be  determined  are 
very  few  and  exceedingly  small,  I  desire 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  most  speedy 
decision  possible,  and  I  believe  that  for 
a  case  of  this  nature  a  Committee  of 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  is  a  much  more 
competent  and  suitable  tribunal  than 
any  Court  of  Law^  in  this  country.  I 
feel  convinced  that  the  motives  of  the 
Government  in  adopting  the  course  they 
now  propose  is,  that  they  have  convinced 
themselves  that  T?ie  Times  newspaper 
has  no  case  on  which  it  would  dare  go 
before  the  Committee  of  this  House, 
and,  like  the  cowardly  calumniator  that 
it  is,  it  slinks  away  from  the  opportunity 
that  has  been  freely  offered  it  of  substan- 
tiating its  charges  if  it  can  do  so.  Sir, 
we  have  heard  of  a  lowly  animal  dwell- 
ing in  the  sea  whose  mode  of  defence  is 
this — that  when  it  sees  an  enemy  ap- 
proaching it  emits  clouds  of  dirt,  and 
makes  the  water  muddy,  so  that  its 
enemy  cannot  see  where  it  is.  Now 
that  The  Times  has  the  opportunity 
offered  of  coming  before  a  Committee 
of  English  gentlemen  here — and,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  my  case — I  speak  for  my- 
self alone — to  a  Committee  on  which  no 
Irishman  will  sit — The  Times  shrink,  like 
that  lowly  animal,  into  its  hole,  having 
received  full  warning  that  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  pursue  it  into    that    hole, 

[Second  Night, "] 
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knowing  as  we  do  perfectly  well  it  would 
emit  such  a  cloud  of  dust  and  dirt  that 
the  public  would  lose  sight  of  the  real 
issues.  Now,  I  have  pointed  out  already 
that  really  the  only  substantial  objection 
to  a  Committee  that  has  been  urged  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Faddington  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  is  that  such  a  Com- 
mittee might  be  held  to  be  prejudiced 
against  us,  and  it  has  also  oeen  said 
that  when  the  Committee  had  decided 
we  should  turn  round  and  denounce  it. 
I  think  I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  that  is  really  the  only  sub- 
stantial point.  It  is  said,  forsooth,  that 
if  the  Committee  decided  against  us  we 
should  turn  on  them  and  denounce  them 
as  partizans !  I  should  like  to  leave  it 
to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  per- 
son, whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
what  would  be  our  position  before  the 
country,  if,  after  a  Committee  of  the 
House  had  decided  by  a  large  majority 
against  us  on  this  issue,  we  took  refuge 
in  denouncing  them  as  partizans  ?  Do 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  wish  to  put  forward 
this  proposition — that  their  estimate  of 
English  gentlemen  has  sunk  so  low  as 
to  believe  that  in  an  issue  of  this  nature, 
affecting  the  honour — I  may  almost  say 
the  political  existence — of  men  who  sit 
with  them  in  this  House,  they  think  they 
would  vote  on  strictly  Party  lines  ?  Do 
they  mean  that  the  Conservatives  would 
all  vote  against  us,  and  the  Liberals 
would  all  vote  for  us?  Though  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  Conservatives,  I  take 
no  such  view.  There  may  be  men  on  those 
Benches  who  would  take  such  a  shock- 
ing and  dishonourable  course  as  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  plainest  evidence  that 
could  be  laid  before  them ;  but  my  con- 
fidence is  such  that  I  am  prepared,  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  or  the  least 
fear,  to  go  before  a  Committee  consti- 
tuted of  English  Liberals,  English 
Unionists,  and  English  Conservatives, 
and  I  do  not  expect  that  the  Division 
would  be  on  strictly  Party  lines.  Surely, 
as  I  have  said  already,  we  who  are  in 
a  small  minority;  we  whose  political 
existence  is  threatened  by  this  ferocious 
persecution ;  we,  who  are  the  attacked 
and  the  admittedly  weaker  Party,  have 
a  right,  or  it  used  to  be  always  con- 
sidered so  in  matters  of  this  character, 
to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  tribunal. 
Does  Th  Timet  take  up  the  position 
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along  with  the  Gk>vemment  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  find  a  Committee  of  this 
House  to  investigate  this  matter  ?  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  ^et  really  taken  up  that 
position.  Now,  I  would  ask  the  House 
to  listen  to  a  declaration  of  vast  import- 
ance, to  which  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
refer.  He  took  upon  himself  to  speak 
for  the  Press  of  England.  He  took  the 
Press  of  England  under  his  wing ;  but 
he  said  nothing  about  TA^^S^onelan^  news- 
paper, for  which  he  has  no  great  affec- 
tion. The  Standard  newspaper  is  not  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
It  is  more  entitled  than  he  is  to  speak 
for  the  Press  of  England,  and  what 
does  The  Standard  say  ?  It  says  to-day 
that  as  beyond  all  question  we  have 
''appealed  to  Csssar,"  we  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  by  this  House.  If  the  noble 
Lord  wants  the  opinion  of  the  Press  of 
England,  I  give  him  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  of  the  daily 
Conservative  Press  of  England.  There 
is  the  opinion  of  that  great  paper.  It 
does  not  appeal  to  the  House  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Press.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  says  that  after  the  debate  of 
yesterday,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  at  the  hands  of  the 
House  the  Committee  we  press  for.  I 
stated  yesterday  that  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  long  statement  in  reply  to  The 
Times  article  till  the  issue  has  been 
decided  whether  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  or  not.  I  mean  to  adhere  to 
that  statement.  If  the  House  had  de- 
cided to  bring  forward  the  printer  of  The 
Times f  I  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
meet  the  charge  in  detail  in  any  shape 
or  way  the  House  might  desire.  But  I 
can  see  no  object  to  be  gained  by  reply- 
ing to  that  statement  of  The  Times  now 
by  getting  up  time  after  time  and  re- 
plying to  the  last  statement  of  The  Times, 
wasting  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
arriving  at  no  definite  conclusion.  If  I 
spent  an  hour  in  replying  to-day,  there 
would  be  three  columns  in  The  Times  to- 
morrow proving  what  I  said  was  false, 
and  then  the  House,  if  willing,  might 
set  iteelf  the  task  of  listening  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  one  day, 
and  to  me  the  next,  until  even  the 
House  of  Commons  would  get  weary  of 
The  Times,  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to 
go  at  any  length  into  the  reply  to  these 
charges.    I  will  only  say  one  or  two 
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sontences  on  the  matter.  In  looking 
over  the  article  everyone  must  observe 
that  there  are  two  classes  into  which  the 
charges  made  may  be  divided.  There 
is  the  class  of  positive  assertion  and  of 
innuendo  and  insinaation,  and  I  say  that 
a  more  monstrous  and  infamous  system 
of  calumny  cannot  be  pursued  by  a 
public  journal  than  the  system  of  in- 
sinuation and  innuendo.  Anyone  reading 
through  this  article  will  see  that  there 
is  hardly  a  single  direct  assertion  of 
any  consequence  whatever  on  which  an 
action  could  be  founded ;  but  the  article 
is  studded  with  carefully  and  skilfully 
constructed  insinuations,  conveying  to 
the  mind  of  the  British  public  impres- 
sions which  are  not  directly  stated  at 
all;  and  the  argument  throughout  is 
constructed  in  that  fashion.  I  say  that 
the  man  who  sits  down  and  deliberately 
writes  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
public  man's  character,  not  by  direct 
and  honest  and  straight  assertion  of 
facts,  which  can  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved, but  by  a  series  of  insinua- 
tions out  of  which  he  can  wriggle  when 
he  is  brought  to  book,  is  little  better 
than  a  murderer  and  an  assassin  him- 
self. Such  sentences  as  this  occur  over 
and  over  again.  I  will  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  reading  more  than 
one — 

<<  We  shall  prove  that  Sheridan  did  plot 
murder  while  he  was  an  acknowledged  Land 
League  ag^nt,  and  that  he  ostentutiouBly  re- 
canted the  ahjuration  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made,  and  publicly  proclaimed  himself  a  re- 
lapsed dynamiter  " — 

the  insinuation  being  that  before  I  em- 
ployed Sheridan  as  an  agent  he  had 
been  a  dynamiter.  What  else  does  that 
sentence  mean  if  not  that  ?  Anyone  who 
knows  Irish  history  knows  that  long 
before  the  breaking  up  of  that  associa- 
tion dynamite  was  never  heard  of  in 
Irish  politics.  The  insinuation  through- 
out tne  first  two  paragraphs  is  that  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  murderer,  an  assassin, 
a  dynamiter  before  I  employed  him. 
And  when  you  ^o  through  the  thing 
you  find  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to 
prove  one  of  these  allegations.  That  is 
the  character  of  the  whole  document.  If 
you  pick  out  of  that  document  all  the 
direct  assertions  they  are  absolutely 
worthless.  But  it  bristles  with  innuendos 
without  an  attempt  to  substantiate  them; 
but  which  the  British  public,  who  do 
not  study  Irish  history,  and  have   no 


time  or  inclination  for  the  details  of  this 
matter,  will  swallow.  The  public  will 
swallow  the  poison  thus  put  in  their 
mouths.  This  thing  has  been  going  on 
for  months  and  years,  and  for  months 
and  years  The  Times  has  denounced  the 
cause  in  which  we  believe,  and  also  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  a  malignity  un- 
paralleled, as  I  believe,  in  the  history 
of  journalism.  There  is  no  common 
case,  for  here  we  have  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  journals 
of  the  world,  trusting  in  its  great  posi- 
tion, in  its  wealth,  and  in  its  great  in- 
fluence, which  has  pursued  and  is  pur- 
suing with  an  unsparing  hate  a  small 
Irish  Party,  and  the  cause  for  which  we 
struggle.  And  why  ?  Because  we  have 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  Timee,  the  sin  which 
The  Times  never  forgives — because  we 
have  dared  to  stand  up  against  wealth 
and  authority  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed 
and  trampled  people.  For  that  reason, 
and  for  no  other,  a  decree  has  been  re- 
gistered in  Printing  House  Square  that 
we,  the  Irish  Party,  must  be  extermi- 
nated and  hunted  to  our  political  death. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  no  other,  they 
are  determined  to  get  us  into  such  a 
position  that  they  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  us  the  full  force  of  the  influences 
which  they  command.  For  that  reason 
they  are  determined  to  destroy  us, 
because  they  hope  and  believe  that 
in  our  ruin  would  be  involved  the  ruin 
of  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  and  Irish 
nationality,  and  of  the  suffering  people 
whom  we  represent  in  this  House. 

Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dington  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill)  com- 
menced his  speech  by  making  some 
comments  on  the  remarkable  changes'  of 
mind  which  he  said  had  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  some  Members  of  this  House. 
But,  perhaps,  he  himself  has  shown 
the  most  remarkable  changes  of  mind  of 
which  an  instance  is  to  be  found  either 
inside  or  outside  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  even  on  the  very  question  which  is 
now  before  the  House  the  noble  Lord 
has  changed  his  mind  within  the  last 
fortnight.  Speaking,  a  few  days  ago, 
at  Nottingham,  he  retailed  these  atro- 
cious calumnies  irom  The  Times^  though, 
following  the  example  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Bossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  he  would  not 

[^8ee<md  Kight.l 


himself,  indeed,  take  the  responsibility 
of  eudorsing  them.     He  said — 

"  I  make  myself  no  party  to  these  accusations. 
All  I  say  is,  that  thoy  are  brought.  I  leave  the 
matter  there,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  will 
rest  there.    It  may — " 

And,  now,  this  is  the  sentence  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House— 

"  It  may  even  be  necessary  for  the  House  of 
Commons  independently  of  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Party,  to  take  action,  and  to  endeavour  of 
its  own  independent  authority  to  clear  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  from  the  charges 
made  against  a  section  of  the  House,  which  un- 
doubtedly re-act  upon  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons." 
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very  plan  snggested  this  morning  by  Ths 
Times,  The  criminal  has  got  behind  the 
ear  of  the  Judge,  and  the  Judge  has  dis- 
graced himself  by  listening  to  his  sug- 
gestions. We  are  invited  to  trust  to  a 
public  prosecution,  in  preference  to  an 
investigation  by  a  Committee,  and  we 
are  treated  to  long  and  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions on  legal  points  and  prece- 
dents as  if  they  were  the  all-important 
matters  in  the  case.  Legal  subtleties 
and  principles  and  precedents  reaching 
back  for  centuries  are  trotted  out  in 
this  House  as  if  the  mention  of  them 
settled  the  whole  case.  We  are  invited 
to  go  upon  narrow  limits  and  small 
lines  and  mere  technicalities,  when  a 
question  of  honour  is  involved,  and 
when  it  has  been  recognized,  again  and 
again,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
best  judge  of  all  to  recognize  such 
questions  as  those  and  to  decide  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  com- 
parison whatever  between  a  Oommittee 
of  this  House  and  a  Court  of  Law  for 
dealing  with  a  matter  like  this.  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  question.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
get  out  every  fact,  to  enable  everybody 
who  has  anything  to  say  upon  this 
question  to  have  his  say.  That  cannot 
be  done  in  a  Court  of  Law,  where  every- 
body would  be  tied  down  by  legal 
rules  of  evidence.  What  we  want  to 
get  in  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  in 
there ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  counsel 
would  be  allowed  to  make  various  state- 
ments, both  of  fact  and  comment,  which 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  Committee 
upstairs.  But  in  a  Committee  upstairs 
everybody  who  has  any  evidence  to  give 
of  any  sort  whatever  would  be  listened 
to.  No  rules  of  evidence  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  reception  of  that  evidence, 
and  nobody  would  be  entitled  to  say, 
after  it  was  all  over,  that  the  whole  case 
was  not  presented  to  the  Committee.  The 
fact  has  been  greatly  insisted  on  that  a 
prosecution  is  offered  to  us.  But  we 
could  have  instituted  one  ourselves.  I 
do  not  see,  therefore,  the  value  of  the 
concession  of  the  Government.  Do  hon. 
Members  mean  to  say  that  we  cannot 
institute  a  prosecution  ourselves  ?  Why, 
I  thought  the  challenges  of  the  Tory 
Press  and  of  the  Tory  Party,  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  distinctly  challenged  us  to  go 
into  a  Court  of  Law  of  our  own  motion  ; 
and  now,  forsooth,  they  offer  us  a  prose- 
cution when  we  decline  one,  and  pretend 


Now,  that  was  spoken  at  Nottingham 
not  ten  days  ago.  It  brought  down  the 
house.  It  was  delivered  amidst  the 
loud  cheers  of  a  large  packed  audience  of 
Tories  in  Nottingham.  Everybody  there 
expected,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  noble 
Lord  himself  would,  some  day  or  other, 
move  for  the  precise  Committee  which  is 
now  demanded  in  this  House ;  and, 
certainly,  nobody  who  was  at  that 
meeting,  I  will  further  venture  to  say, 
would  ever  have  expected,  that  when  the 
Motion  was  made  by  some  other  Mem- 
ber, the  noble  Lord  would  be  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  objecting  to  it.  He 
was  very  courageous  at  Nottingham ; 
but  now  his  courage  has  oozed  out  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Now,  when  we  accept  the 
challenge  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  offered,  he  stands  up  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  opponents  of  the  course 
he  recommended  not  ten  days  ago. 
What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from 
that  ?  If  he  does  not  now  seize  hold  of 
the  opportunity  which  we  offer  him, 
and  which  he  indicated  himself  in  the 
speech  from  which  I  have  quoted — I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  un-Parliamentary  in 
saying  so  —but  in  face  of  the  extract  I 
have  road  from  his  speech,  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  was  trying  to  humbug  the  people  of 
Nottingham  and  the  people  of  England. 
What  is  the  course  of  the  Government 
to-day?  It  is  very  remarkable.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  referred  to  this  suggested 
prosecution  as  a  collusive  action.  Sir, 
1  think  there  was  more  ground  for  that 
remark  than  has  yet  been  manifested  to 
the  House,  when  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  course 
now  suggested  by  the  Government  is  the 
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that  they  are  thereby  offering  us  some- 
thing which  we  could  not  otherwise  have. 
They  offer  to  conduct  it  for  us,  too,  at 
the  public  expense.  All  I  can  say  as  to  the 
question  of  payment  is,  that  I  think  the 
acceptance  of  Government  money  in 
England  or  Ireland  is  not  a  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  Irish  Party.  If  we 
go  into  a  Court  of  Law  we  will  pay  our 
own  expenses,  and  not  touch  GoYom- 
ment  money  in  England,  which  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Nationcu  Party  would  dare  to 
touch  in  Ireland.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  Government  now  ?  I  hope  the 
people  of  England  will  appreciate  that 
position.  They  are  challenged  now,  by 
a  series  of  statements  which  cannot  be 
misrepresented,  to  go  before  a  Commit- 
tee, practically  of  their  own  selection ; 
they  are  challenged  to  go  before  a 
Committee  on  which  their  Party  will 
have  a  majority ;  and  if  they  do  not  ac- 
cept that  challenge,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  cannot  even  trust  Members  of  their 
own  Party  to  decide  upon  this  case.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  they  will  not.  All 
the  evidence  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
the  speeches  of  various  Members  of  the 
Government,  point  clearly  to  the  fact 
that  they,  at  all  events,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  their  Party,  want  to  create 
the  impression  that  they,  at  least,  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  accusations  made 
against  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House.  The  bon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Brodrick)  has  distinctly  ex- 
pressed his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  forged  letter.  I  think  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
has  also  expressed  his  belief  in  the  truth 
of  these  charges ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
informed, that  very  impartial  Gentleman 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
a  little  while  ago  (Sir  Edward  Clarke), 
and  who  offered  us  a  perfectly  impart 
tial  trial  in  a  Court  of  Law,  him- 
self expressed  at  Taunton  last  week, 
again  and  again,  the  basest  insinua- 
tions against  the  Irish  Party.  I  call 
upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  to  repudiate  that  assertion,  if  it 
be  untrue.  My  challenge  is,  that  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  the  Taunton 
Election  he  made  insinuations,  if  not 
express  declarations,  to  the  effect  that 
the  serious  charges  in  The  Times  were 
well  founded. 

The  solicitor    GENERAL   (Sir 
Edwakd  Clabke)  (Plymouth) :  I  do  not 


know  that  it  is  convenient  to  rise  and  in- 
terrupt a  Member ;  but  after  this  direct 
challenge  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
when  I  was  speaking  at  Taunton  I  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  abstinence  of  those  against  whom 
the  charges  had  been  made  from  bring- 
ing them  to  public  test  and  solution; 
but  I  did  not  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  CLANCY:  The  whole  drift  of 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  were  adverse  to  the  Irish 
Party  on  the  question,  and  he  and  his 
Party  circulated  a  fae  simile  of  the 
forged  letter.  I  am  astonished  at  the 
attitude  now  taken  up  by  him,  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  he  went  down  to 
Taunton  next  week,  and  stated  to  the 
people  there  that  he  had  publicly  repu- 
diated here  what  he  stated  there  a  week 
ago,  he  would  not  get  so  favourable  a 
reception ;  and  if  the  Election  were  to 
take  place  over  again,  probably  his 
protig}  who  was  last  week  returned 
for  Taunton  would  not  get  so  many 
votes  as  he  then  did.  The  position  of 
the  Government  is  this.  There  is  a  fair 
challenge  which  we  have  made  again 
and  again,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it,  to  go  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House.  The  Government  decline  now  to 
accept  it,  and  the  conclusion  which  we 
come  to,  and,  I  believe,  the  conclusion 
which  the  people  of  England  will  come . 
to,  is  that  so  little  do  they  believe  in 
their  own  case,  and  so  little  do  they  be- 
lieve in  the  case  of  The  Times,  that  they 
cannot  trust  even  the  Members  of  the 
Conservative  Party  to  decide  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (Aberdeen,  N.):  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  known  it 
asserted  that  the  person  who  gave  the 
challenge  was  the  person  who  had  the 
choice  of  the  weapons.  I  have  always 
understood  that,  according  to  the  code 
of  honour,  it  is  the  person  who  receives 
the  challenge  who  has  the  choice  of  wea- 
pons. Now,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Randolph  Churchill)  has  made  one  ad- 
mission, and  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  that  admission.  He  has  ad- 
mitted that  this  publication  in  The  Times 
is  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  If  it  is  a  Breach 
of  Privilege,  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  to  punish  that  Breach  of 
Privilege ;  and  there  exist,  therefore, 
two  concurrent  and  independent  reme- 
dies for  this  alleged  wrong.  The  Go- 
vernment say — **  We  will  not  give  you 
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that  remedy  to  which,  as  Members  of 
this  House,  you  are  entitled;  and 
we  refer  you  to  that  remedy  which 
you  can  obtain  for  yourselves  with- 
out any  assistance  from  us."  Now,  Sir, 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  liable 
to  libel,  both  in  his  public  and  in  his 
private  capacity  ;  and,  so  far  as  a  libel  is 
made  upon  a  Member  in  his  private 
capacity,  it  is  notreasonable  or  just  that 
the  power  of  this  House  should  be  in- 
voked for  his  protection.  But  when  the 
libel  arises  out  of  his  public  capacity — 
when  the  libel  arises  out  of  his  conduct 
in  this  House — it  is  not  just  nor  right 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  ancient 
and  Oonstitutional  remedy  which  is  pro- 
vided for  a  question  of  Privilege.  Now, 
Sir,  I  admit  that  in  the  days  that  are 
gone  by,  this  House  has  interfered  in 
cases  of  Privilege  in  which  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  it  to  interfere  now  ;  but,  in 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  let  me  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  one  single 
case  which  shows  the  views  that  were 
entertained  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House — its  unquestionable  jurisdiction 
— which  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  now  before  the  House  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
These  authorities,  ancient  though  they 
be,  are  binding  and  conclusive.  Now, 
Sir,  I  find  that  in  one  case  in  which  this 
House  was  concerned — and  a  case  of 
mere  verbal  slander,  not  of  libel  or  of 
written  statement — it  was  said  in  a 
coffee-house  that  Sir  Peter  Eich,  a 
Member  of  this  House,  was  *'the  first 
Popish  Knight  King  James  had  made," 
and  that  he  was  "  a  rogue  and  rascal." 
These  were  words  of  a  slightly  defama- 
tory character,  and  they  were  not  spoken 
in  relation  to  any  business  before  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but,  nevertheless, 
this  House  held  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
to  examine  into  the  matter;  and  the 
House,  being  satisfied  that  these  words 
had  been  used,  committed  the  gentle- 
man who  had  used  them  to  prison  under 
the  usual  jurisdiction  of  the  House. 
There  are  numerous  other  cases  from 
that  time  down  to  the  present.  Let  me 
refer  for  one  moment  to  a  case  which 
was  brought  before  the  House  in  1880 — 
the  case  of  Mr.  PlimsoU.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  Edward  Clarke)  quoted  from  that 
debate  some  observations  which  were 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
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Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court),  and  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  he  did  not  quote  those  expressions 
with  exact  fulness,  because  he  did  not 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House  what 
was  the  real  point  to  which  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  were  directed.  There 
was  no  question  ever  raised  that  Mr. 
PlimsoU  was  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege, because  he  had  published  a 
Elacard  in  which  the  conduct  of  an  hon. 
[ember  of  this  House  was  referred  to 
as  *'  degrading  and  inhuman."  These 
were  offensive  epithets,  and  only  offen- 
sive epithets — they  were  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  the  words  in  The  TVmM^and  it 
beinff  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  had 
been  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House,  the  only  question  that 
was  before  the  House  was  what  notice 
the  House  would  take  of  it.  A  Motion 
was  made  in  this  House  that  it  should 
be  declared  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
it  was  contended  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Haroourt)  that,  although  it  was 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  the  House  should 
not  take  further  notice  of  the  case.  And 
why?  Because  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  had  apologized  for 
the  words  he  had  used.  Having  apolo- 
gized for  the  words  he  had  used,  Uiere 
existed  no  reason  for  bringing  the  penal 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  into  operation. 
But,  in  that  case,  some  of  the  friends  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  took  a  very 
different  view  from  the  view  which  they 
take  now.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
person  offended  was  a  Conservative  and 
an  English  Member;  but  I  trust  the 
day  will  never  come  when  less  justice 
will  be  done  to  a  Badical  Member  or  to 
an  Irish  Member  than  to  a  Conservative 
Member  or  an  English  Member ;  and  by  a 
large  majority  it  was  declared  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU),  in 
publishing  printed  placards  denouncing 
the  part  taken  by  two  Members  of 
this  House  was  a  breach  of  Privilege ; 
but  the  House,  having  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  by  the  hon.  Member  of  the 
expressions  used,  was  of  opinion  that  no 
further  action  on  its  part  was  necessary. 
In  that  debate  the  Conservative  Party 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Privilege  from  that  which  we 
have  heard  them  express  to-day  in  this 
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House.  The  then  Attorney  General  (Sir 
John  Holker),  taking  a  strong  view  of 
the  question  of  Privilege  as  it  affected 
the  question  before  the  House,  said  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  of 
Parliament  was  upon  the  subject,  for  it 
was  laid  down  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness in  the  work  of  Sir  Erskine  May» 
which  was  the  g^eat  authority  upon  Par- 
liamentary law.  He  went  on  to  show 
that  the  law  as  there  laid  down  was  that 
to  print  or  publish  any  books  or  libels 
reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  or  on  any  Member  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  House,  was  a  high  violation 
of  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  quoted  the  Resolu- 
tion of  1699,  declaring  that  to  publish 
the  names  of  Members,  or  reflect  upon 
them,  or  misrepresent  their  proceedings 
in  Parliament  was  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege, and  that  to  print  or  publish  any 
books  or  libels  was  a  high  violation 
of  the  rights  and  Privileges  of  Par- 
liament. Sir  John  Holker  went  on 
to  say  that  that  was  a  very  dis- 
tinct enunciation  from  the  Parliament 
of  that  day,  and  it  was  the  law 
to  which  he  gave  his  adhesion.  Befer- 
ence  was  made  in  that  debate  to  another 
case,  where  a  very  highly  respected 
Judge,  now  Lord  Justice  Lopes,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  Motion  for  Breach 
of  Privilege  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  all  that  the  then  Mr.  Lopes  had 
said  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Members 
was  that  they  were  ''a  disreputable 
Irish  band."  The  only  objectionable 
word  that  he  used  was  the  word  **  dis- 
reputable," and  I  am  sure  the  House 
wul  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  that 
was  a  very  mild  and  a  very  harmless 
expression  compared  with  the  torrent  of 
precise  and  abusive  epithets  which  Th^ 
Times  has  thought  flt  to  employ.  There- 
fore, if  it  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege  to 
use  the  word  ''disreputable,"  then, 
d  fortiori,  it  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege  for 
2%e  Times  to  employ  the  language  it  has 
used.  What  did  Mr.  Disraeli  say  with 
reference  to  that  Breach  of  Privilege  ? 
He  said — 

"  I  am  not  hero  to  deny  that  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privile^  to  speak  of  any  Members  of  this 
House  i&  their  capacity  as  saoh  in  terms  which 
imply  disgrace,  or,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
calumny.'*— (3  Mansard,  [aaa]  330.) 

What  happened  in  that  case?    Why, 
Mr.  Lopes  apologized,  and  wi&drew  the 


language  he  had  used;  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  further  was  done  in 
the  matter.  But  there  never  was  any 
doubt  that  words  of  that  character  were 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  House 
and  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Now,  Sir, 
there  was  another  case  to  which  I  may 
refer  for  a  moment — a  case  which 
occurred  on  the  16th  of  April,  1878 — 
when  Mr.  O'Donnell,  then  a  Member  of 
this  House,  brought  forward,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Privilege,  some  remarks  made 
against  him  by  a  paper  called  The  Qlohe, 
and  the  words  which  he  brought  up 
were  these — 

"  The  facts  are  too  clear  to  be  contradicted 
with  any  chance  of  success,  and  we  do  not  do 
Mr.  O'DonneU's  intelligence  the  injustice  to 
suppose  that  he  followed  with  one  grain  of  be- 
lief the  loathsome  parable  which  he  obtruded 
upon  the  House."^(3  Hansard,  [239]  1400.) 

In  that  case,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James) 
contended  that  The  Globe  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  criticism,  and 
justified  his  denial  of  the  remedy  of 
Privilege  expressly  on  this  ground — that 
the  words  did  not  constitute  a  libel.  If 
the  words  had  constituted  a  libel,  then, 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House;  but  he 
stated  that  they  were  words  which  no 
Judge  would  for  one  moment  hold  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  libel,  and,  therefore, 
they  would  not  amount  to  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  Therefore,  by  implication, 
if  they  had  amounted  to  a  libel,  they 
would  have  been  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is  this.  It 
being  an  undoubted  fact  that  The  Times 
has  been  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House  according  to  all  the 
cases,  I  should  like  to  know  why  the 
hon.  Member  who  suffers  from  the  con- 
duct of  The  Times  is  not  to  have  his 
remedy  in  this  House  ?  It  is  said  he 
has  another  remedy.  Well,  that  is  true. 
In  almost  every  case  of  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege that  has  ever  occurred  there  is  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and 
I  may  refer  to  one  or  two  words  used  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  his  judgment  in 
the  leading  case  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  shows  that  the  nature  of  that 
remedy  in  Parliament  is  that  it  is  a  con- 
current remedy,  and  not,  as  was  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill),  an  exclusive  or  separate 
remedy.    Dealing  with  the  question  of 
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relief  outside  the  House,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  asked — 

**  Whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  such  Bodies  as  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
what  was  more,  with  the  immediate  and  effec- 
tual exercise  of  their  important  functions,  that 
they  should  wait  for  the  comparatively  late 
result  of  a  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of 
Law  for  the  vindication  of  their  Privileges  from 
wrong  and  insult  P  Therefore,"  ho  said,  "  hy 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  principles  of  human 
reason  seemed  to  require  that  such  Bodies,  con- 
stituted for  such  purposes,  and  exercising  such 
functions  as  they  did,  should  possess  the  powers 
which  the  history  of  the  earliest  times  showed 
them,  in  fact,  to  possess  and  use." 

Now,  Sir,  this  being  a  clear  case  of  Breach 
of  Privilege,  if  Parliament  is  not  to  in- 
terfere to  uphold  its  rights  on  behalf  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  in  what 
case  it  could  interfere  at  a  future  time ; 
and  the  ground  upon  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  specially  based  his  judgment — 
the  delay  and  dilatoriness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Court  of  Justice — is  a 
ground  which  will  always  continue  to 
exist.  Now,  Sir,  I  was  surprised,  above 
all  things,  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  say  that 
a  Committee  of  this  House  was  not  a 
tribunal  which  could  be  trusted  in  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  honour.  If  a  Committee 
of  this  House  cannot  be  trusted,  how 
are  you  going  to  trust  a  jury  ?  I  think 
it  was  once  stated  by  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  is  a  Member  of  this  House 
that  if  you  were  to  take  the  first  658 
men  who  passed  through  Temple  Bar 
you  would  have  as  good  a  House  of 
Commons  as  you  obtain  by  the  process 
of  selection  which  now  exists ;  but  I 
never  heard  anybody  say  that  if  you 
take  the  first  batch  of  men  from  a  jury 
list  you  would  have  a  better  House  of 
Parliament  than  you  have  now.  It  is 
the  greatest  possible  reflection  upon 
Members  of  this  House  to  say  that  they 
are  not  capable  of  forming  a  jury.  The 
noble  Lord  has  a  great  admiration  for 
Courts  of  Law.  It  may  be  that  persons 
who  are  not,  by  their  connection,  brought 
closely  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  administration  of  the  Law  Courts 
are  very  often  great  lawyers ;  but  I 
utterly  deny  that  any  verdict  of  a  jury 
can  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  weight 
of  a  decision  of  a  Committee  of  this 
House  fairly  appointed.  There  is  this 
advantage  in  having  a  Committee — that 
this  question  would  be  brought  to  an 
immediate  test ;  but  how  long  it  would 

Mr.  Hunter 


be  before  the  Courts  of  Law  would 
decide  it  no  one  can  tell.  Months,  I 
believe,  would  elapse  before  the  final 
decision  was  given.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  Commission  to  examine  wit- 
nesses in  America,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  The  Times  would  be  successful  in 
keeping  the  trial  over  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period.  There  is  another 
remark  which  I  feel  bound  to  make, 
although  it  may  be  very  distasteful  to 
many  hon.  Members.  I  can  only  look 
at  the  position  of  the  Irish  Members 
from  the  position  which  I  must  imagine 
Scotch  Members  might  have  been  in 
under  similar  circumstances  if  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  a  Scotch  Party 
analogous  to  the  Irish  Party,  and  that 
that  Party,  unfortunately,  was  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Tory  majority  in 
an  English  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
Scotch  Members  were  treated  with  the 
libels  and  the  ribaldry  which  were  com- 
mon about  160  years  ago.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers who  are  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  that  time  must  know  that  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  remarks,  and  libels  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  insults  now  levelled 
at  Irishmen,  were  formerly  levelled  at 
Scotchmen,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  com- 
pliments were  returned  with  interest. 
But,  Sir,  if  such  a  case  were  to  arise, 
and  if  the  Leader  of  the  Scotch  Party 
were  insulted  and  libelled  by  an  English 
newspaper,  I  confess  that,  for  my  part, 
I  should  be  very  unwilling  indeed,  and 
would  be  no  party  to  allowing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  honour  of  the  Leader  of  the 
Scotch  Party  to  be  tried  before  an  Eng- 
lish  jury.  I  think  it  was  Lord  Russell 
who  said,  in  relation  to  one  of  our  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States,  that  every 
nation  is  the  guardian  of  its  own  honour. 
The  Irish  nation  is  the  guardian  of  the 
honour  of  Irishmen  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  under  an  obligation,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  questionable  pro- 
ceeding if  they  were  to  allow  themselves, 
by  any  gibes  or  insults,  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  straight  path  in  pursuing  their 
political  welfare.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion another  reason  before  I  sit  down. 
Those  insults  and  these  libels  are  pub- 
lished with  a  clear  and  distinct  purpose. 
The  libels  are  not  even  sincere.  The 
man  who  wrote  in  The  Times  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) 
had  uttered  a  gross  falsehood  knew, 
when  he  wrote  those  words,  that  he  did 
not  believe  them.    It  is  impossible  to 
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read  that  article  without  seeing  that] 
these  allegations  are  insincere — that  it 
is  simply  a  case  of  the  rhetorical  piling  up 
of  agony — a  simple  throwing  of  mud  in 
the  face  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  hope 
jof  drawing  them  into  litigation,  and 
drawing  a  red  herring  across  the  scent, 
and  so  drawing  away  the  attention  of 
the  public  from  the  great  question  before 
the  House.  The  hon.  Member  is  not 
really  attacked.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
mere  instrument  used  hypocritically  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Irish  people. 
Sir,  we  understand  it  all.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
£ast  Mayo  is  incapable  of  telling  a  lie. 
I  should  say  it  is  very  likely  I  might 
even  say  the  same  thing  of  the  writer  in 
The  Times.  But  we  know  what  it  all 
means.  It  is  simply  an  application  of 
the  old  and  stale  story,  ''No  case — 
abuse  plaintiff's  attorney.''  I  tell  hon. 
Members  and  I  tell  The  Times  that  it 
may  lie,  but  it  cannot  deceive — the  arti- 
fice is  too  obvious;  and,  therefore,  I 
trust  that  whatever  may  be  said  or  done 
hon.  Members  here  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  and  inveigled  into 
a  needless  and  useless  and  miserable 
litigation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gathobne-Habdt  rose  together;  the 
latter  giving  way — 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian)  said :  Sir,  I  will  not 
stand  for  more  than  a  single  moment 
between  the  hon.  Member  and  the 
House ;  but  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  if  I 
were  to  state  what,  in  the  very  complex 
assemblage  of  questions  that  we  have 
now  before  us,  and  with  a  view  to  a 
clear  issue,  it  is  my  intention  to  propose 
in  case  this  question  goes  to  a  Division, 
and  in  case  tne  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  be  carried, 
which  would  displace  the  present  words 
of  the  Main  Question  in  order  to  substi- 
tute other  words,  when  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  becomes  the  Main 
Question  I  shall  propose  the  following 
Amendment : — 

"To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
<  Hoase/  in  order  to  add  the  following  words— 
'  is  of  opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
\}y  a  Select  Committee  into  the  charge  of 
wilful  falsehood  in  a  speech  made  in  this  House, 


brought  in  an  article  published  in  The  Times 
newspaper  of  the  2nd  of  May,  against  John 
Dillon,  Esquire,  Member  for  East  Mayo. '" 

I  will  not  say  a  word  more,  but  simply 
give  that  Notice. 

The  FIEST  LORD  or  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  would  suggest  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  put  that 
Amendment  at  once. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  think  I 
should  be  involved  in  the  confusion  of 
which  I  complain  if  I  were  to  adopt  that 
course.  I  confess  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  suggestion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth):  Might 
I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  explain  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  just  given  Notice  that,  in 
the  event  of  my  Amendment  becoming 
a  substantive  Motion,  he  proposes  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  he  has 
just  read  out.  The  question  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of 
the  House  suggested  was  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  now  to  sub- 
stitute the  Motion  I  have  made  for 
the  original  Motion,  in  order  that  we 
may  address  ourselves  to-morrow  to  the 
discussion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  no 
power  to  do  that,  but  I  will  so  far  as 
this — so  far  as  rests  with  me  I  will  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  promote  a  decision 
as  early  as  possible  to-morrow  upon  the 
question  now  before  the  House,  in  order 
that  we  may  approach  the  Amendment 
of  which  I  have  just  given  Notice. 

Mr.  a.  E.  GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Sussex,  East  Grinstead) :  Sir,  I  do  not 
rise  to  prolong  this  debate,  and  in  the 
few  remarks  I  have  to  make  I  shall  not 
reach  the  time  for  closing  the  debate. 
My  object  in  rising  is  simply  to  reply  to 
the  plain  and  simple  challenge  which 
has  been  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Russell) 
who  was  Attorney  General  in  the  late  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man threw  out  a  distinct  challenge  to  Gen- 
tlemen who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
He  asked  us  to  state  whether,  if  this 
accusation  were  made  against  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Sleaford  Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  or  against  some  other  Member 
of  our  Party,  we  would  not  have  acted 
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in  a  different  manner  from  the  way  in 
which  we  have  acted  on  this  question. 
Well,  Sir,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  that 
accusation  was  correctly  levelled  at  us, 
any  Committee  formed,  or  partially 
formed,  on  our  side  of  the  House  would 
be  a  most  unfit  tribunal  .to  decide  this 
question;  but,  for  myself,  I  may  say 
that  I  would  most  unquestionably  have 
treated  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  I  propose  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  present  occasion.  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  this  House 
would  be  unwise  in  stretching  the  ques- 
tion of  Privilege,  and  I  believe  we  should 
do  well  if  we  should  establish  a  direct 
precedent  that  where  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  another  remedy  for  the 
question  raised  as  Privilege  it  should 
be  decided  by  the  ordinary  tribunals^ 
and  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  simply 
answer  the  appeal  and  the  challenge 
put  before  us  by  stating  that  unques- 
tionably I  should  have  acted  with  regard 
to  any  Gentleman  in  any  quarter  of  the 
House  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  acting 
now.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  Committees  which  have 
previously  sat  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding what  maybe  called  judicial  ques- 
tions, and  he  dealt  specially  with  the 
question  of  electoral  corruption  and  of 
seats  in  this  House,  which  the  House 
has  deliberately  transferred  from  its  own 
Members  to  a  judicial  tribunal.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  to  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  every  quarter  of  the 
House  whether  they  would  desire  to  go 
back  to  the  old  practice — whether  the 
change  which  has  been  made  in  that 
practice  has  not  been  of  the  greatest 
advantage?  I  venture  to  say  that  no 
change  has  ever  been  more  beneficial, 
or  has  acted  more  fairly,  than  the 
transfer  to  the  Judges  of  the  realm  of 
the  jurisdiction  over  seats  in  this  House. 
There  is  much  more  that  I  would  like 
to  say ;  but,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  I 
do  not  mean  to  speak  up  to  the  period 
when  our  debates  conclude,  and  having 
replied  to  the  challenge  which  has  been 
thrown  out  I  am  satisfied  to  resume  my 
seat,  having,  I  hope,  answered  the  ques- 
tion which  I  believe  to  have  been  thrown 
out  in  good  faith,  and  which  I  think  de- 
manded an  answer  from  some  inde- 
pendent source. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  :  I  beg.  Sir,  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr,  A.  E.  Oaihorne-Hwdy 


Motion  made,  and  Question,  *'  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 
Bradlaughf) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

HARES  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

{Colonel  Dawnay,  Sir  John  Lubboek,  Lord  ElehOy 

Mr,  DiUwyn,  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  Mr,  Beach, 

Mr.  Stavelcy  Hill.) 

[bill  4.]       SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Colonel  Bawnay.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
This  question  about  hares  and  rabbits 
is  one  which  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
at  the  end  of  a  Wednesday  Sitting. 

Coix)NEL  DAWN  AY  (York,  N.R., 
Thirsk) :  I  rise  to  Order.  The  Bill  does 
not  include  rabbits. 

Mb,  T.  M.  HEALY :  Well,  I  will 
give  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
the  benefit  of  the  rabbits;  but,  as  it 
deals  with  the  important  question  of 
hares,  I  would  say  it  is  undesirable  that 
a  measure  of  this  character  should  be 
dealt  with  at  this  hour  of  the  evening. 
I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  knowing  all  he  does  about 
hares,  will  feel  that  a  question  so  im- 
portant as  this  could  not  be  adequately 
discussed  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Now, 
hares  may  be  looked  at  from  various 
points  of  view.  Of  course,  you  can 
course  hares ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  way  to  treat  a  Bill  respecting  hares 
is  to  prevent  it  from  passing,  and  on 
this  ground,  that  we  have  always  found 
Gentlemen  connected  with  the  landed 
Party  in  England  anxious  to  prevent 
poor  people  from  having  those  advan- 
tages which  they  ought  to  have  by 
nature,  but  are  prevented  by  law  from 
possessing.  The  state  of  the  dame  Laws 
is  already  in  a  sufficiently  involved  and 
complicated  position  without  the  addi- 
tion to  the  long  list  of  Statutes  of  fresh 
Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  subject.  I  must, 
therefore,  complain  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  for  imposing  a  trivial 
question  like  this  upon  our  minds,  when 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  greater 
subjects.  I  think  we  should  come  with 
calmness  to  discuss  the  question  of  hares. 
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I  think  a  day  like  this  should  be  sacred 
from  any  sporting  subject. 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  ad- 
journed till  To-fAorrow. 

LIMITED  FARTNEBSHIPS  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolvedy  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  g^ven  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  establish  Limited  Partnerships. 

Resolution  reported: —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Mappin. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  254.] 

PARTNERSHIP   LAW  CONSOLIDATION  AND 

AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Xeeohed,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of 
Partnerships. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Mappin. 

Bin preeentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  255.] 

MOTIONS. 


REGISTRATION  OF  FIRMS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson,  Bill 
for  the  Registration  of  Firms,  and  of  persons 
carrying  on  business  under  names  or  styles 
other  tluin  their  own,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Seale-Hayne,  and  Sir  Frederick  Mappin. 

Bill presenfedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  253.] 

TEMPORARY  DWELLINGS   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Elton,  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  Registration  and  Regulation  of  Vans  and 
other  vehicles  used  as  temporary  Dwellings, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Elton,  Mr. 
Burt,  Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Matthew  Kenny,  and 
Colonel  Makins. 

Bill  preeentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  256.] 

SUNDAY   POSTAL  LABOUR. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Sun- 
day Postal  Labour  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members: — The  Committee  was  accordingly 
nominated  of, — Mr.  Baggallay,  Mr.  G.  Caven- 
dish Bentinck,  Mr.  Channing,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Dixon- Uartland,  Mr.  Finucane,  Mr.  Gedge, 
Mr.  E.  Harrington,  Mr.  Uo worth.  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  ^Ir.  Marriott,  Sir  Edward  Bates, 
Mr.  Pickard,  Mr.   Storey,  Mr.  Quilter,  Mr. 

YOL.  COOXIY.     [third  series.] 


John    Roberts,    Mr.     Henry    Wilson :— With 
power  to  send  jfor  persons,  papers,  and  records  : 

Ordered,   That  Five   be  the  quorum. — {Dr. 
Clark.) 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Thursday,  5th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.] -Public  Bills— f/r»f  Reading^ 
Accumulations  *  (81)  ;  Quarries  *  ;  Lunacy 
Districts  (Scotland)  •  (82). 

Third  Reading— BAiXyfKj  and  Canal  Traffic 
(74),  ^nd^paaed. 

P&ovisiONAL  Ohder  Bill  —  Second  Reading — 
Local  Government  *  (70). 

AFGHANISTAN— REPORTED  DISTURB- 
ANCES.—Q  CJESTION. 

The  Earl  of  FIFE :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  it  he  true,  as 
reported  from  India,  that  the  Khyber 
Pass  is  now  held  by  tribes  who  are 
fighting  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan ;  and,  if  that  be  the  case,  whether 
that  interferes  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  Indian  Oovernment  for  keeping  open 
the  Pass  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  fob 
INDIA  (Viscount  Cross)  :  All  reports 
that  are  received  from  Afghanistan,  un- 
less they  are  authenticated  by  positive 
information  from  the  Viceroy,  are  to  be 
discounted  to  a  certain  extent.  Numerous 
reports  have  been  spread  abroad,  I  think, 
of  a  mischievous  character,  and  many  of 
them  have  turned  out  to  be  untrue. 
With  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  noble 
Earl,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Viceroy  is 
in  constant  communication  by  telegraph 
with  me,  and  if  anything  of  importance 
takes  place,  he  invariably  sends  me 
word  the  moment  he  hears  of  it.  '  Up  to 
the  present  moment  I  have  received  no- 
thing whatever  from  the  Viceroy  as  to 
the  disturbances  in  the  Khyber  Pass ; 
but  when  I  saw  this  subject  referred  to 
in  the  newspapers  I  thought  it  so  im- 
portant that  I  sent  a  special  telegram  to 
the  Viceroy  regarding  it.  To  that  tele- 
gram I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer ; 
but  I  expect  one  to-morrow,  when  I 
may  be  able  to  give  a  reply  to  the  noble 
Lord's  Question. 
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RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

(The  Lord  Stanley  of  FretUm.) 

(no.  74.)      THIBD  BEADING. 

Hoved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3\" 
— {The  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,) 

Motion  agreed  to.    Bill  read  3*. 

On  Question,  *'That  the  Bill  do  pass?" 

On  Motion  of  The  Earl  of  Selbobne, 

the  following  Amendment    made: — In 

Claase    25,    page    11,    line    19,    after 

(*'  made  ")  insert — 

C  Provided  that  the  court  of  commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  direct  that  no  higher 
charge  shall  he  made  to  any  person  for  services 
in  respect  of  goods  carried  over  a  less  distance 
than  is  made  to  another  person  for  similar  ser- 
vices in  respect  of  the  same  description  and 
quantity  of  goods  carried  over  a  gpreater  dis- 
tance on  the  same  line  of  railway."} 

Further  Amendment  made. 

Bill  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

LUNACY  DISTBICTS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL.    [h.L.  ] 

'  A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  altering  and 
varying  lunacy  districts  in  Scotland — Was  pre- 
sented by  The  Marquess  of  Lothian ;  read  1*. 
(No.  82.) 

House  adjourned  at  Five  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  5th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]  —  Pbivatb  Bills  {by  Order)^ 
Second  Readifty—FlamhoTongh  Head  Tram- 
ways.* 

Third  Beadiny —Qviiion  District  Water,  and 
passed. 

Public  Bills  —  Committee  —  First  Offenders 
{re^omm.)  [189]— h.p.  ;  Truck[109]— b.p. 

Pbo visional  Order  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First 
Jteadiny—^TraLm^ayB  (No.  I)*  [257]. 

Meport—ljocal  Government  (Poor  Law)  •  [226] ; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  • 
[227] ;  Local  Government  (Highways)  * 
[224]. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


SUTTON  DISTRICT  WATER  BILL 

{by  Order), 

THIKD  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Queotion  proposed, 
<'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."— (1/r.  Lodds.) 


Mb.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.)  in 
rising  to  move — 

*^  That  the  Bill  he  re- committed  to  the  former 
Committee,  with  respect  to  two  new  Clauses 
(rates  at  which  water  is  to  he  supplied  for  do- 
mestic purposes)  and  (Duty  to  public  ac- 
counts)," 

said :  I  do  not  apologize  for  proposing 
the  recommittal  of  the  Bill,  because 
from  the  point  of  view  which  I  take  of 
this  measure,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  should  be  fairly  stated  to  the  House. 
It  cannot  be  stated,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  Bill  has  ever  been  before  a 
Committee  in  any  proper  sense,  nor  has 
there  been  any  opportunity  afforded  for 
those  who  are  most  interested  in  it  to 
oppose  it.  The  Bill  was  undoubtedly 
sent  to  a  Committee,  but  those  whose 
rights  were  endangered  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  that  Com- 
mittee, I  feel  bound  to  notice  shortlv 
the  reason  why  the  ratepayers  were  not 
represented  before  the  Committee.  A 
Eesolution  was  proposed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  of  Sutton  for  the 
presentation  of  a  Petition,  asking  that 
the  ratepayers  should  be  allowed  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  That  Besolution  was 
resisted  by  the  Water  Company,  but  was 
carried,  and  a  Petition  was  accordingly 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  the  House  allowed  the  ratepayers 
to  come  in.  If  nothing  further  had  been 
done,  there  would  have  been  no  discus- 
sion upon  this  Bill,  except  in  Committee. 
But  an  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
action  was  taken  by  the  Water  Company 
through  one  of  their  Directors  by  several 
of  their  shareholders.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board,  the  Besolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Local  Board  to 
oppose  the  Bill  was  rescinded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1. 

Sir  TREVOE  LAWRENCE  (Surrey, 
Eeigate) :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  wish  to 
know,  Sir,  whether  the  hon.  Member  is 
entitled,  in  discussing  a  proposal  to  re- 
commit this  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting certain  new  clauses,  to  enter  into 
the  general  question  of  the  Bill  itself. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
proposes  to  re- commit  the  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  new  clauses,  and 
the  discussion  must  be  confined  to  the 
new  clauses  which  he  proposes  to 
insert. 

Mr.  KELLY :  I  wish  to  confine  my- 
self strictly  to  your  ruling.  Sir;  but  it 
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^ill  be  impossible  to  argue  the  question 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  re-committed 
or  not,  unless  I  am  able  to  state  the  rea- 
son why  the  Bill  was  not  opposed  before 
the  Select  Committee,  as  it  certainly 
ought  to  have  been.  I  venture  to  think 
I  am  in  Order,  and  I  propose  to  be  very 
brief  in  my  remarks.  I  say  that  the 
Besolution  of  the  Local  Board  to  oppose 
this  Bill  was  rescinded  by  a  majority 
of  1. 

Sir  TREVOE  LAWRENCE :  I  beg 
again  to  rise  to  Order.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, Sir,  is  entirely  disregarding  your 
ruling. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  have  not  heard 
yet  what  the  point  is  which  the  hon. 
Member  desires  to  raise.  The  clauses 
which  he  proposes  to  insert,  if  the  Bill 
is  re-committed,  relate  to  the  rates  at 
which  water  is  to  be  supplied  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Company  to  publish  accounts. 

Mb.  KELLY :  I  am  obliged  to  give 
reasons  for  proposing  the  insertion  of 
these  clauses.  Unless  I  can  satisfy  the 
House  that  the  ratepayers  of  Sutton 
have  been  shut  out  from  a  hearing  before 
the  Committee  by  what  I  conceive  to  be 
most  unfair  and  unwarrantable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Water  Company,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  justify  the  course  I 
am  now  taking.  I  may  say  at  once  that 
I  should  have  shrunk  from  troubling 
hon.  Members  with  the  matter  at  all 
unless  I  had  felt  satisfied  that  corrupt 
influence  had  been  used  to  shut  out  the 
ratepayers  from  being  represented  before 
the  Committee.  I  hope  then  that  I  am 
not  doing  wrong  when  I  repeat  again 
that  the  Motion  rescinding  the  Resolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  1.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
majority  which  voted  to  rescind  the  Reso- 
lution there  was  one  Director  and  two 
large  shareholders  of  the  Water  Com- 
pany. Consequently,  gentlemen  who 
had  been  elected  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers,  voted  against  those 
interests,  and  prevented  the  Bill  from 
being  properly  discussed  before  a  Com- 
mittee. In  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers, 
having,  I  trust,  satisfied  the  House  that 
the  ratepayers  were  improperly  shut  out 
on  that  occasion,  I  would  venture  to  say 
one  word  as  to  the  principle  which 
usually  guides  the  deliberations  of  this 
House  in  reference  to  Private  Bills. 
The  Water  Company  is  now  coming 


here  to  ask  for  powers  to  double 
their  capital,  and  they  are  asking  for 
very  extraordinary  powers  which  are 
now  never  conceded  in  any  modem  Bill, 
and  as  far  as  I  know  are  not  conferred 
upon  any  Water  Company.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ever  found  now  that  the  words 
*' Annual  rack  rent  and  valuation ''  are 
introduced  into  a  Bill,  and  if  any  Com- 
pany happens  to  come  here  which  pos- 
sesses that  right  it  is  generally  exorcise^ 
from  the  provisions  of  their  Bill.  Of  course 
it  is  our  duty  to  revise  whatever  power 
may  have  been  improperly  or  wrongly 
conferred  upon  a  Company,  and  to  re- 
vise them  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers, so  that  they  may  be  made  just 
and  right.  This  House  has  done  that 
over  and  over  again,  and  has  even  gone 
a  great  deal  further.  I  will  only  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of 
the  Yauxhall  and  Southwark  Water 
Company.  They  were  required  not  only 
to  do  what  I  ask  a  Committee  to  do  in 
this  case,  but  a  great  deal  more,  because 
that  Company  was  compelled  to  put  by 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  provide  the 
payment  of  interest  upon  capital.  I  ask 
for  nothing  of  that  kind  here.  There  was 
another  point  then  raised.  It  was  made 
competent  for  the  ratepayers,  as  has 
been  provided  successfully  in  other  cases, 
to  secure  that  the  maximum  of  10  per 
cent  profit  should  be  reduced  to  7  per 
cent.  A  provision  of  that  kind  is  not 
asked  for  now.  This  Company  is  en- 
titled to  pay  10  per  cent,  and  more  than 
that,  they  are  further  allowed  to  pay 
back  dividends  for  a  great  number  of 
years  up  to  10  per  cent.  The  Sutton 
Water  Company  now  come  before  the 
House  to  ask  for  power  to  raise  new  « 
capital.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to 
say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  raise  new  capital,  but  what  I  do  say 
is  that  they  ought  only  to  be  allowed 
additional  capital  on  condition  of  paying 
due  regard  to  the  wants  and  interests  ol 
the  ratepayers.  Our  complaint  is  that  in 
asking  for  fresh  capital  the  Company 
propose  to  obtain  it  upon  a  different 
principle  from  that  which  has  guided  the 
House  in  other  cases,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that — 

'^  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
Company  shall  be  entitled,  in  the  case  of  a 
supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  to  any 
private  dwelling  house  or  part  of  a  private 
dwelling  house,  to  charge  only  at  a  rate  per 
centum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  per  centum 
on  the  net  rateable  vsilue  upon  which  the  assess- 
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ment  to  the  poor's  rate  is  computed  in  the  parish 
or  district  where  such  dwelling  house  is  situate : 
Provided  always,  That  the  Company  may  charge 
for  a  supply  of  wat^r  which  cannot  be  supplied 
by  gravitation  from  any  of  their  reservoirs, 
seven  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  not  rateable  value  of  the  premises 
supplied  ;  *'  and  "  That  the  Company  shall 
publish  half-yearly  a  full  statement  of  its  in- 
come and  expenditure  from  all  sources  whatso- 
ever, together  with  full  particulars  of  its  capital 
account  in  two  local  newspapers  in  the  district 
supplied  by  the  Company.'* 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  words  contained  in  the  Company's 
Act  are  *'  Annual  rack-rent  and  valua- 
tion." My  contention  is  that  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  which  has  guided 
recent  legislation  in  regard  to  Water 
Companies  these  words  ''Annual  rack- 
rents  and  valuation  "  should  he  altered 
into  ''Annual  rent  and  annual  valua- 
tion." I  maintain  that  those  words  come 
strictly  within  the  ruling  of  the  case  of 
Dodds  against  the  Grand  Junction  Com- 
pany, when  the  highest  tribunal  in  this 
conntry  held  that  the  words  of  the  Act 
did  not  mean  the  annual  gross  value  but 
the  annual  net  value.  I  have  only  very 
little  more  to  say.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Epsom 
Division  of  Surrey  (Mr.  Cubitt)  is  pro- 
pared  to  contend  that  this  application  is 
not  made  in  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers of  Sutton.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  House  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
places  himself  in  this  singular  position, 
that  he  is  arguing  that  the  ratepayers  of 
Sutton  are  anxious  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  for  their  water  supply  than  they 
ought  to  pay.  I  think  that  will  be  a 
very  difficult  proposition  to  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House.  I  will 
only  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am 
simply  asking  for  the  re- committal  of  the 
Bill  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  and  I 
trust  I  have  satisfied  the  House  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  unscrupulous  action  of  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  stifling 
the  voice  of  the  ratepayers  that  this 
question  was  not  discussed  in  Committee 
at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
cussed. I  venture  to  think  that  if  I  have 
established  that  allegation  the  House 
will  really  have  no  option  but  to  consent 
to  the  re-committal  of  the  Bill  in  order 
that  these  clauses  may  be  considered  and 
dealt  with. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  the  words  **  now  read  the  third 
time,*'  in  order  to  add  the  words  "re-com- 
mitted to  the  former  Committee  with  respect  to 
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two  new  Clauses  (Rates  at  which  water  is  to  be 
supplied  for  domestic  puf poses)  and  (Duty  to 
publish  accounts)." — {Mr.  Kelly,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
'now  read  the  third  time'  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Mr.  cubitt  (Surrey,  Mid) :  I  am 
sorry.  Sir,  onbehalf  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  that  I  am  compelled  again  to  trouble 
the  House  upon  this  question.  I  hardly 
ever  remember  a  case  in  which  an  osten- 
sibly unopposed  Bill  has  been  so  delibe- 
rately opposed  in  all  its  stages  except 
in  the  proper  place — namely,  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  House  by  enter- 
ing into  the  technical  question  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly)  has  introduced,  but  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  words"  unscrupulous  ac- 
tion," as  applied  to  certain  Members  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Sutton.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  House  that  the  Sutton 
Water  Company  is  purely  a  Local  Com- 
pany, and  that  a  great  many  of  its  share- 
holders, who  live  in  the  locality,  have 
no  other  object  than  that  of  benefitting 
the  ratepayers.  It  so  happens  that  some 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Local  Board, 
but  it  also  happens  that  after  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time  the  House 
treated  all  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  matter  with  special  indulgence.  The 
opponents  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Standing  Orders,  and  obtained  additional 
time  to  enable  them  to  oppose  the  Bill 
before  a  Select  Committee.  Before  the 
Committee  sat  the  various  questions 
in  dispute  were  settled  with  the  Local 
Board,  and  the  Local  Board  with- 
drew all  their  opposition.  The  result 
was  that  this  measure,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  an  ordinary  Select  Com- 
mittee, went,  as  an  unopposed  Bill, 
before  the  Committee  presided  over  by 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means. 
Having  made  that  explanation  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  entertained  by  the 
House  in  this  way.  It  is  a  somewhat 
strange  thing  that,  although  this  Bill 
has  been  debated  on  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate occasions  iu  this  House  the  parti- 
cular clauses  which  the  hon.  Member 
now  moves  never  appeared  upon  the 
Paper  until  a  few  days  ago,  nor  was 
the  question  raised  at  all  until  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
singular  course  to  take  to  refer  the  Bill 
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back  again  to  a  Committee.  I  believe 
that  the  Committee  over  which  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  presides 
would  not  be  competent  to  deal  with 
such  questions  as  those  which  are  raised 
in  these  new  clauses.  The  question  is 
one  which  relates  to  the  percentage  to 
be  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and  would 
require  to  be  considered  upon  evidence 
which  the  Committee  on  Unopposed  Bills 
is  not  competent  to  take.  I,  therefore, 
hope  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  for  opposing 
the  unusual  course  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Camberwell  now  proposes 
to  take 

Sib  CHARLES  LEWIS  (Antrim,  N.): 
I  may  say  that  I  have  a  considerable 
property  interest  in  Sutton,  but  I  have 
no  connection  with  this  Water  Com- 
pany. I  wish,  however,  to  point  out 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  if,  in 
regard  to  this  Bill,  we  were  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  procedure,  which  is  altogether 
unusual.  It  seems  to  be  thought  now 
that  after  a  Private  Bill  has  been  read  a 
second  time  and  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee,  it  should  be  subjected  to 
opposition  on  the  Eeport  stage,  or  upon 
the  third  reading.  This  is  a  case  of  that' 
kind.  All  these  matters  have  been  gone 
into  since  the  Bill  was  brought  before 
the  House,  and  now  an  attempt  is  made 
to  re- open  the  whole  question.  I  must 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  unless  we 
consent  to  depart  altogether  from  the 
ordinary  Bules  and  practice  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  Private  Bill  Legislation 
we  ought  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal which  is  now  made.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
these  clauses  are  very  reasonable  if  they 
had  been  brought  before  the  Committee 
at  the  proper  time,  and  under  proper 
circumstances.  I  must,  however,  strenu- 
ously resist  this  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Camberwell 
to  alter  the  practice  and  spirit  which  has 
hitherto  guided  our  Private  Bill  Legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  COGHILL  (Newcastle  -  under- 
Lyme) :  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
there  was  a  long  contest  in  the  Law 
Courts  over  this  particular  question  of 
the  rateable  value.  Having  had  that 
question  thoroughly  ventilated  I  think 
Parliament  would  stultify  itself  if  it 
omitted  to  put  the  words  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  into  this  Bill.  I  also  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  in 


the  interest  of  the  shareholders  of  this 
Company,  because  there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which  Water  Companies 
have  been  known  to  behave  with  lavish 
extravagance  towards  the  water  con- 
sumers. In  more  than  one  case  they 
have  provided  the  consumers  with  alto- 
gether extraneous  articles,  such  as  eels 
and  other  solid  matter,  which  ought,  in 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders,  to  have 
been  charged  for,  and  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  allowed  to  make  these 
gratuitous  presents  to  the  consumers 
without  receiving  payment  for  them. 
No  doubt,  the  Company  have  a  right 
to  be  paid  for  what  they  supply  to 
the  consumers  of  water ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  their  customers  very  much  object  to 
this  extraneous  matter  and  these  foreign 
substances  being  supplied  to  them  at  all. 
I  feel  bound,  on  this  occasion,  to  sup- 
port, cordially,  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN  op  COMMITTEES 
(Mr.    Coubtney)    (Cornwall,  Bodmin) : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  has 
just  spoken  (Mr.  Coghill)  has  treated  the 
question  in  a  somewhat  abstract  fashion, 
without    reference    to    the    particular 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  Bill.     I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
the  questions  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Camberwell  (Mr.  Kelly),  The  case 
is  this.     This  is  a  Motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  a  Private  Bill.     If  the  Bill 
had  gone  before  an  opposed  Committee, 
the  questions  now  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  in  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  behind  me 
(Mr.  Coghill]  feels  interested  could  have 
been  argued  and  decided  there ;  but  the 
Local     Authorities     who    might    have 
brought    these    questions     before    the 
Select  Committee    failed    to    take  the 
necessary  steps  for  doing  so.     And  now, 
upon  the  third  reading,  it  is  desired  to 
have  the  whole  matter  sent  back  to  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  do  that  which 
could  have  been  done  in  the  first  place 
if  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had  taken 
the  proper  steps  for  enforcing  what  they 
say  they  now  desire.     The  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Camberwell 
is  to  send  the  Bill  back  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee ;  but  I   venture  to  say  that  the 
same  Committee  would  not  undertake 
this  duty.     It  is  a  duty  which  can  only 
be  undertaken  after  hearing  evidence. 
It  is  altogether  new  matter,  which  only 
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an  unbiased  Committee  could  possibly 
decide  after  hearing  evidence.  If  the 
House  sends  the  Bill  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unopposed  Bills  we  shall 
only  have  to  report  that  the  case  is  not 
one  that  can  be  entertained  by  us,  and 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  ask  the 
House  to  treat  it  as  an  opposed  Bill,  and 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
matter.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the 
opponents,  by  their  own  laches,  should 
have  lost  their  opportunity  of  contesting 
the  Bill.  Allow  me  to  point  out  that, 
although  the  House  will  probably  affirm 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  it  has  yet 
to  go  before  another  House,  and  if  the 
opponents  have  no  opportunity  before 
the  House  of  Commons  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain  one  for  opposing  the  Bill 
**  elsewhere ;  "  and  in  that  case  the  ques- 
tions now  raised  can  be  fully  fought  out  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
whole  matter  can  then  be  fully  investi- 
gated and  decided.  I  hope  the  House 
will  refuse  to  enter  into  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  particular  proposals  now 
made  in  respect  of  these  clauses,  and 
will  simply  insist  upon  reading  the  Bill 
a  third  time. 

Mb.  EADCLIFFE  COOKE  (New- 
ington,  W.) :  Perhaps  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  from 
the  Opposition  Benches  (Mr.  Coghill), 
will  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  some 
of  the  substances  he  has  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  in  the  Metropolitan 
water  supply  are  not  foreign  substances 
at  all.  I  only  rise,  however,  to  say  that 
if  this  Bill  is  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee, the  opponents  of  the  measure  will 
be  in  no  better  position  than  they  were 
when  the  Bill  was  considered  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  because  I  understand 
that  neither  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Camberwell,  nor  any  person  on  his  be- 
half, nor  any  person  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  ratepayers  of  Sutton,  will  be 
able  to  go  before  that  Committee  to  sup- 
port the  clauses  which  the  hon.  Member 
wants  the  Committee  to  insert.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  very  bad 
case.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard 
for  the  House  to  re- commit  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  matter  con- 
sidered which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
get  properly  considered,  even  if  the  Bill 
is  referred  back  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  CHAMBERLAIN  (Islington, 
W.) :  I  have  only  one  word  to  say.    The 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  said  the  third  reading  ought 
to  be  passed,  because  no  opposition  was 
ofifered  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  when 
it  was  before  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly),  however,  has  stated  that  the 
Local  Board  of  Sutton  passed  a  Eeso- 
lution  that  a  Petition  against  the  Bill 
should  be  presented,  praying  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  oppose  the  Bill  in 
Committee,  and  that  this  Eesolution  was 
subsequently  rescinded  by  a  majority  of 
1  only.  Certainly,  if,  as  has  been  alleged, 
the  majority  who  rescinded  the  Eeso- 
lution included  a  Director  and  certain 
shareholders  of  the  Sutton  Water  Com- 
pany who  did  not  scruple  to  vote  against 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  I  think 
that  is  a  matter  which  justifies  the  hon. 
Member  in  asking  for  the  re-committal  of 
the  Bill.  If  this  fact  is  accurately  stated, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  con- 
sumers were  prevented  from  being 
properly  represented  when  the  Local 
Board  came  to  their  final  decision.  I 
think  we  ought  to  receive  some  explan- 
ation of  this  circumstance  from  those 
.who  are  now  supporting  the  Bill,  in  order 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  Local  Board 
abstained  from  opposing  the  Bill  under 
such  peculiar  and  objectionable  circum- 
stances. 

Question  put. 

Tbe  House  divided: — Ayes  192  ;  Noes 
102  :  Majority  90.--(Div.  List,  No.  109.) 

Main  Question  put. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

Q  UHSTIONS, 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA— THE  "  MOLLY 
ADAMS"— DEPOSITION  OF  CAPTAIN 
JACOBS. 

Mb.  aOUELEY  (Sunderland)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
If  he  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  nature  of  the  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  Canadian  Government 
relative  to  the  deposition  of  Captain 
Jacobs,  of  the  Molly  Adams,  dated  12th 
November,  1886;  and,  whether  he  can 
account  for  the  delay  which  has  arisen 
in  not  receiving  an  earlier  reply  to  tho 
despatch  sent  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe  by  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope,  on 
the  27th  December  last,  regarding  this 
yessel f 
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The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Hbnby  Hollakd)  ^Hampstead) :  The 
general  nature  of  the  reply  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Canadian  Government 
shows  that  the  statements  of  Captain 
Jacobs  are  in  some  particulars  quite  in- 
correct, and  in  others  are  so  exaggerated 
as  to  g^ve  an  entirely  misleading  ac- 
count of  the  occurrence.  With  regard 
to  the  delay,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
in  expressing  his  regret  at  the  delay 
which  has  occurred  in  sending  a  reply, 
said — 

*<  Some  time  was  taken  in  collecting  the  evi- 
denoe  embodied  in  the  Reports  which  aocom- 
panied  the  Minute  of  the  Privy  Cotmcil  of  the 
Dominion  (and  are  enclosed  in  his  despatch) ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  General  Election  for 
the  Federal  Parliament  to  some  extent  inter- 
rupted the  course  of  business  in  the  Public  De- 
partments, and  increased  the  delay.*' 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)-GRBAT  SOUTH- 
ERN AKD  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COM- 
PANY. 

Mr.  LEAHY  (Kildare,  S.)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact  that  the  Oreat  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  at 
Moorhill  and  Canny  Court  on  the  Bal- 
tin glass  Extension  Line,  acquired  pos- 
session of  a  plot  of  land  from  the  tenants 
of  the  locality  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  flag  station  at  that  point,  which  is  very 
much  needed,  where  six  roads  converge 
each  leading  to  populous  districts ; 
whether  the  Bailway  Company  are  now 
offering  this  ground  so  received  for  that 
special  purpose  for  sale,  and  whether,  if 
the  land  is  sold,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
erect  a  station  there,  thereby  inflicting 
a  continuation  of  the  present  inconve- 
nience to  over  300  residents  who  have 
memorialized  against  the  sale  of  this 
land ;  and,  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
will  take  steps  to  prevent  this  alleged 
injustice  being  carried  out,  or  cause  the 
sale  of  this  land  to  be  stayed  until  the 
inhabitants  have  an  opportunity  of  op- 
posing this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  ? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henby 
De  Wokms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
The  Board  of  Trade  are  informed  by 
the  Oreat  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
they  had  any  intention  of  erecting  a 
station  at  Moorhill  and  Canny  Court,  on 
the  Baltinglass  Line,  and  they  did  not 
acquire  any  land  for  such  a  purpose. 


THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— DERRY- 
GONNELLY  PETTY  SESSIONS. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh,  N.) 
asked  Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Ireland, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that,  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  July  last,  a  party  of  Nationalists 
on  their  way  home  from  a  demonstration 
held  in  Derrygonnelly,  County  Ferma- 
nagh, were  fired  at,  as  alleged,  by  an 
Orangeman  named  James  Kerr  at  a 
place  called  Dromore,  near  Derrygon- 
nelly ;  whether  the  said  James  Kerr  was 
prosecuted  by  the  Crown  at  Derrygon- 
nelly Petty  Sessions  on  Friday,  30th 
July,  1886,  for  this  offence,  when  the 
following  witnesses,  John  Gallagher, 
John  M'Olone,  and  Patrick  Cox,  swore 
in  the  most  positive  manner  that  they 
distinctly  saw  James  Kerr  fire  three 
shots  in  quick  succession  at  them ;  whe- 
ther the  majority  of  the  magistrates  on 
the  Bench  refused  informations  against 
Kerr,  and  whether  any  of  the  magis- 
trates so  refusing  are  friends  of  the  ac« 
cused ;  whether  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
on  reading  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  magistrates,  ordered  a  new  trial; 
whether,  when  the  Crown  Solicitor  for 
Fermanagh  (Mr.  Alexander),  by  order 
from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  brought  up 
the  case  a  second  time  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Derrygonnelly  Petty  Sessions 
on  the  26th  November,  1886,  the  magis- 
trates on  the  Bench  refused  to  accede  to 
the  order  made  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral ; 
whether  two  of  the  magistrates  were 
from  another  Petty  Sessions  district,  and 
is  it  true  that  one  of  them  never  sat  at 
Petty  Sessions  in  Derrygonnelly  pre- 
vious to  the  hearing  of  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  James  Kerr ;  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  Crown  had  three  additional 
witnesses  to  examine  in  this  case,  and 
that  the  magistrates  refuse  to  hear  them ; 
why  was  a  new  trial  ordered,  and  on 
what  grounds  did  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
recede  from  the  order  he  made  for  a  new 
trial ;  and,  will  he  order  a  fresh  trial,  or 
explain  the  reason  why  he  declines  to 
do  so  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  OENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity): Proceedings  were  taken  by 
the  police  at  the  time,  and  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  the  Ques- 
tion. Some  witnesses  supported,  while 
others  rebutted,  the  charp^  by  direct 
evidence,  and  the  Bench  refused  to  send 
the  accused  for  trial.    On  reading  the 
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papers,  I  thought  it  possible  that  the 
Justices  had  falloa  into  the  same  mis- 
take as  the  hon.  Oentleman  seems  to 
have  done  in  his  Question,  and  that  they 
had  regarded  the  proceedings  as  a  trial, 
and  not  as  a  preliminary  investigation 
with  a  view  to  trial.  I  accordingly 
directed  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor 
to  have  fresh  summonses  issued,  and  the 
case  brought  forward  again.  This  was 
done;  but  although  some  further  evi- 
dence was  forthcoming,  the  Justices  de- 
clined to  alter  their  former  ruling,  or  to 
re-open  the  inquiry,  and  I  have  no  power 
to  interfere  further.  I  would  add  that 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Justices 
have  not  considerable  discretion  as  to 
sending  a  case  for  trial,  or  that  the 
magistrates  exercised  this  discretion  im- 
properly in  the  case;  but  I  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
further  considering  it.  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  information  asked  for  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Bench. 

Mb.  W.  EEDMOND  asked,  whether 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  been  directed  to 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Carson,  one 
of  the  magistrates  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  effect  that  the  action  of  the  Attorney 
General  ordering  a  new  trial  was  shame- 
ful and  an  insult  to  the  Bench,  and  that 
the  Bench  would  not  review  again  their 
former  decision  at  the  beck  of  any  offi- 
cial ;  whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  thought  that  proper  language 
for  a  magistrate  to  use  towards  the  Ee- 
presentative  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland ;  and,  whether  he  had 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  it  ? 

Mb.  holmes  said,  he  had  no  power 
to  order  the  magistrates  to  alter  thoir 
decision. 

Mb.  W.  EEDMOND :  Does  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  not  con- 
sider the  language  of  Mr.  Carson  an 
insult  to  him  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  Order,  order ! 

FISHING  PIERS  AND  HARBOURS  (IRE- 
LAND)  —  PIER  AT  ARDMORE,  CO. 
WATERFORD. 

Sib  GUYEE  HUNTEE  (Hackney, 
Central)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  are  in  a  position 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  a  Petition  made 
by  the  fishermen  and  residents  of  Ard- 
more,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  to 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1866, 
for  the  erection  of  a  pier  or  breakwater, 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  nume- 
rous boats  engaged  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  that  place,  and  towards  which 
private  subscriptions  to  a  considerable 
amount  were  promised,  and  a  substan- 
tial baronial  grant  passed  about  three 
years  ago;  whether,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  some  such  protection,  much 
poverty  prevails  among  the  fishermen ; 
and,  whether  the  able-bodied  are,  as  a 
consequence,  emigrating  to  America  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDEE 
SECEETAEY  (Colonel .  Kiwo-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  This  case  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commission  on  Irish 
Public  Works,  who  will  consider  it,  to- 
gether  with  other  similar  cases.  The 
Eoyal  Commissioners  propose  to  visit 
the  Coast  next  month,  and  will  visit 
Ardmore.  The  police  are  not  aware 
that  much  poverty  exists  among  the 
people  there,  or  that  the  emigration  is 
exceptional. 

POST  OFFICE  —  MID  -  DAY  MAILS 
BETWEEN  BRISTOL  AND  SOUTH 
WALES. 

Mb.  L.  fey  (Bristol,  N.)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  can 
now  state  when  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing the  mid-day  mails  between  Bristol 
and  South  Wales,  through  the  Severn 
Tunnel,  will  come  into  operation ;  and, 
if  not,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  delay  ? 

The  POSTMASTEE  aENEEAL(Mr. 
Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University):  The 
Post  Office  is  still  in  communication  with 
the  Eailway  Company  in  reference  to 
the  conveyance  of  the  local  mails  be- 
tween Bristol  and  South  Wales  by  the 
Severn  Tunnel  Line;  and  endeavours 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
early  conclusion. 

POST    OFFICE— MAIL     STEAMERS    IN 
THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mb.  McDonald    cameeon 

(Wick,  &c.)  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  will  give  orders 
that  at  least  the  contract  rate  of  speed 
of  10  knots  an  hour  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  Mail  Steamers  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  ? 

The  POSTMASTEE  GENEEAL  (Mr. 
Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University):  The 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  probably 
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refers  to  the  Orkney  Mail  Packet,  re- 
specting which.  I  have  received  other 
representations.  The  contract  requires 
vessels  to  be  provided  cdpable  of  steam- 
ing at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  10  knots 
an  hour ;  but  there  must  often  be  occa- 
sions when,  from  adverse  circumstances 
of  wind  and  weather,  that  speed  cannot 
be  maintained.  I  will,  however,  have 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  recent  perform- 
ance of  the  service. 

SEA-FISHING  BOATS  (SCOTLAND)  ACT, 

1886. 

Mb.  McDonald    cameron 

(Wick,  &c.)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  the  Sea- Fish- 
ing Boats  (Scotland)  Act  of  1886,  which 
was  passed  on  the  26th  of  June  of  that 
year,  has  not  yet  become  operative,  in 
consequence  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
provided  for  by  the  Act  not  having  been 
issued,  or  if  issued,  not  having  been 
transmitted  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs ; 
and,  whether  he  can  say  when  these 
Orders  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Col- 
lectors of  Customs  ? 

TheLORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.A. 
Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  The  Order  in 
Council  was  passed  on  the  7th  of  March, 
without  which  the  Act  was  inoperative. 
But  I  understand  from  the  Board  of 
Customs  that  elaborate  instructions  had 
to  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Collectors  of  Customs  in  administering 
the  Act.  The  final  proof  of  these  in- 
structions were  sent  by  the  Board  of 
Customs  to  the  Stationery  Office  on 
April  2nd  for  printing,  but  the  requisite 
copies  have  not  yet  been  received  by 
them  from  that  Department.  Every 
expedition,  however,  will  be  used,  in 
order  that  the  instructions  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Collectors  of  Customs 
as  soon  as  possible. 

LABOURERS  (IRELAND)  ACT  —  COT- 
TAGES  IN  THR  BANDON  UNION. 

Mb.  hooper  (Cork,  S.E.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  What  is  the  cause  of  the  delay 
that  has  occurred  in  forwarding  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Bandon  Union 
the  Provisional  Order  for  the  erection  of 
labourers'  cottages  in  that  Union  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 


said :  Petitions  having  been  lodged 
against  the  Order,  it  cannot  become 
absolute  until  confirmed  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  The  Law  Officers  have  settled 
the  preliminaries,  and  the  matter  will  be 
before  His  Excellency  in  Council  in  a  few 
days. 

HARBOUR  AND  PASSING   TOLLS  ACT, 

1861. 

Mr.  R.  W.  duff  (Banffshire)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  amended  conditions  (specifying  rate 
of  interest,  &c.)  on  which  loans  will  be 
made  for  harbour  improvement,  under 
the  Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act  of 
1861? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  Yes,  Sir;  I  will  lay  the 
Treasury  Minute  on  this  subject  on  the 
Table  very  shortly. 

HOI]  SE  OF  COMMONS-DEFICIENT  VEN- 
TILATION  IN  THE  VOTE  OFFICE. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  deficient  ventilation  in  the  Vote 
Office  ;  whether  he  will  have  the  electric 
lighting  apparatus  introduced  in  lieu  of 
the  four  antiquated  gas  jets  at  present 
in  use;  and,  whether  the  existing  ar- 
rangements have  been  proved  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  officials  ? 

The  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
Plunket)  (Dublin  University):  I  am 
afraid  it  is  true  that  the  Vote  Office  is 
inconveniently  small,  and  that  at  times 
when  much  crowded  the  ventilation  is 
not  very  good ;  but  I  have  not,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  heard  that  the  existing  ar- 
rangements have  proved  injurious  to  the 
health  of  our  excellent  officials  in  that 
Office.  I  fear  there  will  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  mending  the  matter ;  but  I 
will  consult  with  Dr.  Percy  as  to  what 
can  be  done  as  to  substituting  electric 
for  gas  lighting.  The  difficult  is  that 
the  plant  for  our  electric  lighting  is 
already  strained  to  the  utmost. 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART- 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  —  WELSH  MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

Mr.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  will  submit  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts 
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tho  desirability  of  appointing  a  com- 
petent Welj*h  wholar  to  inspect  and 
calendar  the  collections  of  manuscriptB 
in  Wales? 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Jackson) 
rijeeds,  N.)  :  I  am  informed  by  the 
Ilistorical  Manuscripts  Commission  that 
they  have  at  present  no  application 
before  them  for  an  inspection  of  Welsh 
manuscripts  from  any  possessor  of  such 
documents.  They  are  quite  prepared  at 
any  time,  so  far  as  other  work  on  hand 
and  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will 
allow,  to  undertake  the  inspection  of  any 
Welsli  manuscripts  of  historical  value 
brought  under  their  notice ;  but  no 
special  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of 
such  manuscripts  conid  be  made. 

IRISH   LAND  LAW  BILL-**M*CONKEY 
V,  ROBERTSON." 

Mr.  T.  M.  IIEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
abked  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Do  the  Government  intend  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  their  Land  Bill  to  remedy  the  hard- 
ship resultiug  from  the  decision  of 
''  M'Conkey  9.  Robertson ''  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  whereby  tenants  who  have 
sublet  even  the  smallest  portion  of  their 
land,  for  labourers  cottages  or  otherwise, 
are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881 ;  has  his  attention  been 
called  to  the  report  in  The  Freeman^s 
Journal  of  May  2,  of  the  case  of  Sarah 
Keating,  tenant,  Captain  George  Bolton, 
landlord,  which  was  an  appeal  by  the 
landlord  from  the  decision  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners,  on  the  gpround  that  the 
tenant  was  not  in  occupation  of  the 
holding  in  respect  of  which  the  fair  rent 
was  fixed  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881 ;  and  as  to  which  the 
Court  stated — 

''That  it  was  for  tho  LegiBlature  to  decide 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue, 
but  they  were  bound  by  the  decision  of 
*  M'CoDkoy  r.  Robertson,'  and  accordingly  they 
should  dismiss  this  originating  notice  on  that 
ground ; " 

and  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  leaseholders,  who  are  now  to  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
IHHl,  have  noarly  all  labourers  cottages 
orociod  on  their  lands,  the  Government 
will  tnke  care  that  such  technical  *'  sub- 
lotting''  shall  not  be  allowed  to  defeat 
the  intentions  of  Parliament  ? 

Tick  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin 
University),  in  reply,  said,  he  had  seen 
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the  report,  and  could  not  concur  with 
the  view  taken  of  the  resnlt  of  the  case 
of  M'Conkey  and  Robertson.  That 
certainlv  was  not  a  decision  of  the  Court 
that  to  let  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  holding  would  deprive  the  tenant  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  although  one 
of  the  Judges  threw  out  some  such 
suggestion. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  Question  which  appears  on 
the  Paper  is  a  very  different  Question 
from  that  which  I  desired  to  put  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  — 
THREATENING  LETTERS  —  GEORGE 
HEWSON. 

Mb.  CONWAY  (Leitrim,  N.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  an  emer- 
gency man,  named  Lennox,  in  the  em- 
gloyment  of  George  Hewson,  of  Droma- 
air,  County  Leitrim,  was  charged,  in 
the  early  part  of  April,  at  Drumkeerin, 
with  writing  threateningletters ;  whether 
the  said  letters  were  directed  respectively 
to  his  employer  and  to  himself ;  whether 
Lennox  personally  complained  to  the 
police ;  whether  police  asked  to  be  fur- 
nished with  copies  of  letters  by  Lennox, 
with  the  result  that  Lennox  was  charged 
with  being  the  writer  of  the  originals ; 
whether  a  primd  fade  case  was  made  out 
by  the  police  against  Lennox ;  whether 
his  employer  declined  to  proceed  against 
him,  with  the  result  that,  on  the  Idth 
April,  1887,  Lennox  was  discharged; 
whether  the  Government  will  take  up 
the  prosecution ;  and,  whether  the  so- 
called  threatening  letters  were  reported 
by  the  police,  and  formulated  in  the 
return  of  crime  for  the  quarter  ending 
3 let  March,  1887  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Haeman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Lennox,  who  is  not  an  emergency 
man,  but  a  caretaker,  employed  by  Mr. 
Hewson,  reported  to  the  police  that  he 
had  received  a  threatening  letter.  The 
letter  was  addressed  to  himself.  No 
letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Hewson.  The 
police  tested  Lennox's  handwriting,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  pro- 
bably written  the  letter.  The  evidence, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  establish 
a  case ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
Lennox  was  discharged.  Mr.  Hewson 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
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case,  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  The  case  occurring  near  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  was  at  first  included 
in  the  Return  of  Outrages  for  that 
quarter ;  but,  as  the  result  of  the  sub- 
sequent investigation,  steps  were  taken 
to  cancel  the  record,  a  note  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  April  Return. 

LAW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CROWN— NON- 
CONTENTIOUS  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  (Tower 
Hamlet's,  Poplar)  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  In  how  many  instances, 
during  the  years  1884,  1885,  and  1886, 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  obtained  in  cases  of  non- contentious 
business  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jaokson) 
(Leeds,  N.) :  The  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  Solicitor  General  was 
obtained  in  non- contentious  business  in 
1884  in  350  cases;  in  1885,  in  405 
cases ;  in  1886,  in  360  cases.  These 
figures  do  not  include  consultations,  or 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  Solicitor 
General  has  been  taken  by  the  various 
Departments  of  the  State  by  means  of 
personal  inquiry,  or  informal  letter; 
nor  do  they  include  cases  decided  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  licences  in  mort- 
main, or  cases  referred  to  him  for  direc< 
tion  under  the  Public  Prosecutions  Act, 
nor  hearings  under  the  Patent  Act. 

POST  OFFICE  —  PAYMENT  TO  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  POSTAGES  1879-86. 

Mb.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  were  the  sums  paid  to  the  Austra- 
lian Governments  on  account  of  postages 
collected  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
Australian  Mails  during  the  years  1879, 
1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  and 
1885? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  The 
sums  paid  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies  on  account  of 
postage  collected  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  correspondence  sent  in  Austra- 
lasian mails  during  the  years  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  as 
follows:— In  the  year  1879,  £56,722; 
1880,  £36,757;  1881,  £34,750;  1882, 
£38,209;  1883,  £39,911;  1884,  £42,374; 
1885,  £50,515.    I  have  to  apologize  to 


the  House  for  wasting  its  time  by  the 
presentation  of  statistics  like  these  in  a 
form  which  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  said,  his 
reason  for  asking  the  Question  was  that 
a  contract  was  about  to  be  signed  for  1 0 
years,  thus  closing  the  door  to  all 
reform.  It  was  absoluely  necessary  for 
him  to  ask  these  Questions,  as  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Returns  might  occupy 
the  officials  at  the  Post  Office  five  or  six 
months. 

PUBLIC    MEETINGS  —  INTERFERENCE 
BY  THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a 
peaceable  meeting  was  being  held  in 
Kennington  last  Sunday,  when  Inspec- 
tor Chamberlain  called  upon  those 
taking  part  in  it  to  break  up,  because  a 
mob  calling  themselves  the  Primrose 
Society  were  advancing  with  hostile  in- 
tent, and,  upon  his  orders  not  being 
complied  with,  directed  the  police  to 
break  up  the  meeting ;  and,  whether 
peaceable  meetings,  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  traffic,  are  not  to  be  permitted 
in  the  streets,  if  the  Primrose  Society  or 
any  other  Association  contemplate  break- 
ing them  up  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  or 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortlby  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Commissioner  of  Police  informs  me  that 
Inspector  Chamberlain  did  not  call  upon 
the  meeting  held  in  Kennington  last 
Sunday  to  break  up,  and  that  he  did  not 
direct  the  police  to  break  it  up.  The 
mere  contemplation  of  violence  by 
Primrose  Societies  gives  to  the  police  no 
additional  powers  of  interference  with 
peaceable  meetings. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  REION— THE 
SERVICE  IN  WEST^IINSTER  ABBEY. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  Eiret  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  he  has  had  his  attention  called 
to  a  letter  in  The  Pali  Mall  Gazette^  from 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster Abbey  intend  to  present  to  the 
Abbey  Restoration  Fund  the  value  of 
all  the  materials  used  for  the  contem- 
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plated  Jubilee  Service;  whether  these 
materials  will  belong  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  or  be  sold  for  the  account  of 
the  Treasury;  and,  whether,  at  the 
contemplated  service,  the  claims  of 
every  class  of  the  community  to  tickets 
will  be  fully  recognized?  The  hon. 
Member  explained  that  since  putting  the 
Question  on  the  Notice  Paper  he  had 
received  from  Archdeacon  Farrar  a 
communication  in  which  he  stated  that 
his  letter  was  written  under  a  misconcep- 
tion. Therefore,  he  would  not  ask  the 
first  two  portions  of  the  Question ;  but 
he  would  supplement  the  third  part  by 
inquiring  when  the  additional  Estimate 
for  the  ceremony  at  Westminster  Abbey 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members, 
as  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  April 
20,  and  had  not  yet  been  presented  to 
the  House  ? 

Mr.  COBB  (Warwick,  8.E.,  Rugby) 
abkod  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether,  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Thanks- 
giving Service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  21st  June,  seats  will  be  apportioned 
to  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  Church, 
Law,  Colonies,  India,  and  numerous 
other  Bodies  and  persons  selected  to 
represent  the  nation,  and  the  space  for 
other  spectators  will  be  extremely 
limited ;  whether  the  ceremony  is  to  be 
of  a  National  character ;  and,  whether 
seats  will  be  apportioned  to  members 
of  the  various  Nonconformist  Bodies, 
Working  Men's  Clubs,  Trades  Unions, 
Friendly  Societies,  Miners  Associations, 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  the 
Agricultural  Labourers  Union,  and 
other  Associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  which  the  working  classes  are 
connected,  so  that  all  classes  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  may  be  represented 
in  proportion,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their 
numbers? 

The  FIRST  COMMISSIONEE  (Mr. 
Plunket)  (Dublin  University)  :  I  hope 
the  Estimate  will  be  laid  on  the  Table 
early  next  week.  As  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Question,  and  in  answer  to  the 
Question  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Warwickshire,  the  ceremony  is  intended 
to  be  national.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
will  have  exclusive  control  of  the  admis- 
sion to  the  Abbey  on  the  occasion  ;  and, 
he  proposes,  he  tells  me,  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  precedent  of  the 
arrangements   on  the  occasion  of  the 
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Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  which  were  understood  to 
have  given  satisfaction  at  that  time.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  all  classes  of  the 
people  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  pro- 
perly represented. 

Mb.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.E., 
Holmfirth)  :  I  wish  to  ask,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  Questions,  whether  any 
Nonconformist  ministers  have  been,  or 
will  be,  invited  to  take  part  in  this 
national  ceremony  ? 

Mb.  PLUNKET:  I  cannot  go  into 
the  details  of  the  arrangements.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, as  far  as  he  can,  will  endeavour  to 
secure  that  all  classes  of  the  people 
shall  be  properly  represented  on  the 
occasion. 

RUSSIA  —  IMPRISONMENT      OF      MR. 
ROBINSON,  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 

Mb.  JOICEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  he  has  yet 
received  any  Eeport  from  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  the  British  Kepresentative  at 
St.  Petersburg,  as  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Kobinson,  a  British  subject,  who,  after 
having  been  imprisoned  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  eight  months  without 
trial,  for  infringing  its  Passport  Regu- 
lations, was  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment;  whether  he  is  aware 
that  Robinson  was  kept  in  prison  before 
trial  without  any  advice  being  given  by 
the  Russian  Authorities  to  the  British 
Embassy  or  Consulate ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  sentence  was  passed  on 
Robinson  on  the  4- 16th  December  last, 
and  that  the  Russian  Procureur  General 
announced  that  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment would  not  begin  till  January  24th 
— February  6th,  60  days  after  the 
sentence  was  passed,  although  Robin- 
son had  been  in  prison  so  many  months 
without  trial;  whether  Robinson  has 
already  been  in  prison  more  than  four 
months  since  sentence  was  passed ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  his  detention  now  is 
illegal ;  and,  whether,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  wire  instructions  to 
Sir  Robert  Morier  to  press  for  the  im- 
mediate release  of  Robinsoxi  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fbbgusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  Sir  Robert  Morier  has 
sent  the  reply  on  the  case  received  from 
the  Russian    Government.     Robinson 
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was  arrested  for  having  a  false  passport. 
Until  he  could  be  tried,  he  was  im- 
prisoned under  a  provision  of  the  law 
as  a  vagabond  for  being  without  a  per- 
mit of  residence.  Sentence  was  passed 
on  him  on  the  4- 16th  of  December.  It 
was  communicated  to  him  on  the  18- 
30th,  from  which  date  the  legal  interval 
of  15  days  was  allowed  for  appeal.  The 
operation  of  the  sentence  began  on  the 
2- 14th  January,  and  has  not  expired. 
He  was  condemned  to  expulsion  on  its 
termination.  It  is  not  the  practice, 
when  foreigners  are  arrested  for  in- 
fractions of  the  law,  to  inform  their  Em- 
baaies  or  Consulates.  There  appears  to 
have  been  nothing  illegal  in  the  pro- 
cedure. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
EESOLUTIONS  —  THE  TOBACCO 
DUTIES— SCOTCH  ROLL  TOBACCO. 

Db.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  exceptional  position  of  the  roll 
tobacco  trade  in  Scotland,  and  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  manufacture  of  Scotch 
roll  tobacco,  a  large  number  of  opera- 
tives have  been  dismissed)  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  reduction  in  duty  on  the  2l8t 
instant;  and,  whether,  to  prevent  the 
loss  and  hardship  thereby  caused,  he 
will  consider  the  propriety  of  granting, 
in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  roll  tobacco 
trade,  a  similar  concession  to  that 
granted  to  the  cigar  manufacturers  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square)  :  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  position  of  the  roll 
tobacco  trade  in  Scotland ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  position  of  different  manufacturers, 
even  in  Scotland,  in  the  sense  of  the 
hon.  Member's  Question.  While  re- 
presentations have  come  to  me  from 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  I  have  had 
none  from  others;  and  I  must  repeat 
what  I  have  said  before  in  this  House — 
that  the  month  for  the  reduction  of  duty 
was  specially  arranged  in  the  interest  of 
the  roll  tobacco  manufacturers.  There 
are,  I  am  aware,  some  special  cases 
where  there  is  more  difficulty  than  in 
others,  owing  to  the  longer  period  over 
which  the  manufacture  es^tends ;  but  in 


these  cases  there  are  also  special  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  myjudgmeut,  render 
it  easier  for  the  manufacturers  to  re- 
coup their  loss.  I  regret  that  any 
operatives  should  have  been  temporarily 
dismissed,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  manufacturers  to  incur  a  loss  for 
two  or  three  weeks  by  taking  out  at 
the  higher  duty  the  small  amount  of  ad- 
ditional tobacco  necessary  for  their  work 
during  a  week  or  two,  a  loss  a  part  of 
which,  at  all  events,  I  should  think  they 
could  have  recouped ;  but  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  make  a  change  which,  while 
giving  relief  to  some,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  faith  by  others.  I  did 
not  make  the  concession  to  the  cigar 
manufacturers  till  I  had  ascertained  at 
a  deputation,  in  which  gentlemen  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  in- 
cluding Scotland,  were  present,  that  the 
case  of  the  cigar  manufacturers  could  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  and  was  not  on  all 
fours  with  it. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked,  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
aware  that  the  loss  incurred  by  roll' 
tobacco  manufacturers  in  Scotland  would 
be  infinitely  heavier  than  the  loss  in- 
curred by  cigar  manufacturers  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain from  the  deputation  that  had 
waited  upon  him  whether  the  case  of 
the  cigar  manufacturers  was  on  all  fours 
with  other  cases,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  a  unanimous  view  that  there  was  a 
difference. 

Mr.  hooper  (Cork,  S.E.)  asked, 
whether  on  the  deputation  the  whole  of 
the  tobacco  manufacturers  in  Ireland 
were  represented  ? 

The  CHANCELLORofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
there  was  on  the  deputation  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland  ;  but  there  was  a  gentleman 
from  Scotland.  He  was  extremely  sorry 
that  inconvenience  should  be  caused  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  trade  by  a  boon 
which  he  thought  the  whole  of  the  trade 
recognized  as  satisfactory  in  itself;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  in  all  cases  of  a  change 
of  duty  there  was  some  inconvenience 
felt  in  some  quarters.  Having  given 
full  weight  to  the  representations  made 
to  him  by  the  deputation,  he  was  afraid 
he  must  close  the  door  upon  any  further 
concession. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC— TONGA- 
MR.  B.  LEEFE,  THE  BRITISH  CONSUL. 

Me.  W.H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloaies, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  letter  in  27ie  Si/dney  Morning  Herald, 
in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, states  that  Mr.  B.  Leefe,  the 
British  Consul  at  Tonga,  informed  the 
Homan  Catholio  priests  who  waited  upon 
him,  that — 

*|The  King  was  perfectl J  justified  in  perse- 
cuting the  people  who  were  not  of  his  religion, 
and  m  forcing  them  to  turn  over  to  his 
religion;  " 

and,  whether  the  Consul,  in  giving  such 
advice,  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions  ? 

Mr.  ATKINSON  (Boston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  re- 
port of  doings  in  Tonga,  given  by  The 
Fall  Mall  Oazette  of  the  3rd  instant ;  and, 
whether  he  has  any  further  intelligence 
from  Tonga? 

The  SECEETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
'Hbnby  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  have 
seen  the  letter  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member ;  but  the  passage  to  which  he 
alludes  is  in  a  letter  signed  "A.  W. 
Mackay,"  written,  as  we  gather,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Moulton,  who  is  the  chief 
Wesleyan  minister  in  Tonga,  Owing  to 
the  excitement  prevailing  in  the  Island 
at  the  time,  it  seems  necessary  to  accept 
with  reserve  statements  from  either  side. 
The  despatches  as  yet  received  do  not 
in  any  way  confirm  the  report  of  Mr. 
Leefe's  alleged  language,  of  which  I 
should  venture  to  doubt  the  accuracy. 
It  is  necessary  to  await  the  Eeport  of 
Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  who  reached  Tonga 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  proposed  to 
send  a  telegraphic  summary  of  his  Re- 
port as  soon  as  practicable.  This  answer 
will,  I  think,  cover  Question  41,  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Boston. 

ACCOUNTANT  GENERAL'S  DEPART- 
MENT —  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL 
BRANCH. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whe- 
ther the  Office  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Branch  of  the  Ac- 
countant General's  Department  was 
lately  abolished,  the  occupant  of  the 
Office  receiving  a  gratuity  of  £1,500, 


and  a  pension  of  £566  13$.  id,\  whe- 
ther, soon  after,  the  appointment  was 
resuscitated,  the  title  of  **  Director  "  be- 
ing substituted  for  that  of  Superinten- 
dent; and,  whether  it  is  true,  that  a 
salary  of  £1,000  per  annum  is  now  at- 
tached to  the  Office,  although,  in  1879, 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on 
the  Re- organization  of  the  Admiralty, 
stated  that  the  duties  could  be  performed 
by  a  principal  clerk,  at  a  salary  of  £600 
a-year  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  The 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Green- 
wich Hospital  Branch  of  the  Accountant 
GeneraPs  Department  was  abolished  in 
1885,  in  accordance  with  the  proposals 
of  the  Committee  on  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  the  pension  and  gratuity  men- 
tioned were  awarded  to  the  holder  of 
the  Office,  who  had  served  more  than 
40  years.  The  appointment  has  not  been 
resuscitated ;  but,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  the  Office  of 
Director  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was 
created,  with  a  direct  responsibility  for 
the  whole  of  the  business  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which  had  hitherto  been 
diviaed  between  two  officers.  A  salary 
of  £1,000  a-year  is  attached  to  the  new 
Office,  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee. In  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  re-organization  of  the  Admiralty 
in  1878,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
was  a  member,  there  is  no  recommenda- 
tion of  a  change  in  the  position  or  salary 
of  the  then  existing  Office  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
Branch.  It  may  be  added  that  under 
the  new  system  the  cost  of  management 
has  been  largely  reduced. 

NAVY— H.IM.S.     **  AJAX  "  —  COMPENSA- 
TION FOR  INJURIES. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
Whether  the  finding  of  the  Court  of  In- 
quiry in  respect  to  the  injury  done  by 
H.M.S.  Ajax  firing  shells  into  houses  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House ;  and,  what  is  the 
amount  of  the  claims  made  for  compensa- 
tion by  persons  whose  property  was  in- 
jured on  that  occasion  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  Geokqe 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  Except 
in  special  cases  when  the  Court  has  been 
directed  not  to  sit  with  closed  doors,  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  treat  the  Re- 
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ports  of  Courts  of  Inquiry  as  confidential, 
and  I  propose  to  adhere  to  this  practice. 
The  claims  for  compensation  amount  to 
£390. 

ARMY  —  SOLDIERS      AT      POLITICAL 

MEETINGS  —  THE      ROYAL      IRISH 

REGIMENT    AT    GOSPORT. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 

asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 

Whether  he  is  aware  that  a  number  of 

soldiers  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Begiment, 

now  quartered  at  Gosport,  took  part  at 

a  Unionist  meeting  at  Portsmouth  on 

29th  April,  and  conducted  themselves 

in  a  disorderly  manner,  their  proceed- 

ings  being  thus  described  in  the  local 

Press — 

**  Great  uproar,  which  was  increased  by  the 
throwing  of  something  by  a  private  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Rifles,  who  was  seated  in  the  front 
row  of  the  gallery.  A  body  of  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles,  some  seamen,  and 
a  body  of  civilians  made  for  the  platform,  and, 
cheering  defiantly,  formed  a  bodyguard  round 
Private  Hanna ; " 

and,  whether  he  will  give  orders  for 
more  strictly  enforcing  the  Kegulatiou 
forbidding  soldiers  in  uniform  from 
taking  part  at  political  meetings  ? 

The  SEOEETARY  of  STATE  (Mr.  B. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
I  have  made  inquiry  into  this  matter, 
and  find  that  the  report  in  the  local 
Press  gives  a  very  inaccurate  account  of 
what  occurred.  There  were  some  eight 
or  nine  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  at 
the  meeting  in  question ;  but  they  were 
quite  orderly,  and  did  not  beg^n  any  dis- 
turbance. But  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  platform  by  a  mob  of  roughs  in 
order  to  break  up  the  meeting,  and  the 
soldiers,  on  a  call  been  made  from  the 
platform  for  assistance,  joined  in  re- 
storing order.  The  General  Officer  com- 
manding has  already  taken  steps  to  call 
attention  to  the  instruction  in  the  Queen's 
Regulations  as  to  soldiers  attending  poli- 
tical meetings  in  uniform. 

Da.  TANNER  (Cork  Oo.,  Mid)  asked, 
whether  the  soldiers  in  question  were 
paid,  as  were  the  roughs  the  other  night 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  for  tearing  the  coats 
off  the  backs  of  those  who  expressed  dis- 
approbation ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order! 

BOSTON  ELECTION  PETITION— MR. 
FYDELL  ROWLEY. 
Mb.  finch  (Rutland)  asked   Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  with  re- 


ference to  the  case  of  Mr.  Fydell  Rowley, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  Mr.  Fydell 
Rowley  was  scheduled  to  the  Report  of 
the  Election  Commissioners,  and  has  not 
been  found  guilty  of  bribery ;  and,  whe- 
ther, under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Rowley 
is  disqualified  from  filling  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff? 

The  CH  ANOELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
aware  that  Mr.  Rowley  was  scheduled 
to  the  Report  of  the  Boston  Election 
Commissioners  as  having  been  guilty  of 
bribery  at  the  Election  of  1880.  I  have 
only  superficial  information  of  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings ;  but  I  believe  that 
a  prosecution  was  instituted  a^j^ainst  Mr. 
Rowley,  and  his  case  tried  at  Lincoln  in 
]  881,  when  the  jury  failed  to  agree.  The 
question  whether,  in  these  circumstances, 
Mr.  Rowley  is  or  is  not  disqualified  from 
filling  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  is 
rather  for  a  lawyer  to  pronounce  on  than 
myself. 

LAW  AND]  JUSTICE-SOUTHAMPTON 
BOROUGH  POLICE  COURT-EXCLU- 
SION OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne)  asked  the  ISecretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  report,  in 
The  Hampshire  Independent,  of  certain 
proceedings  at  the  Southampton  Borough 
Police  Court  on  Friday,  29th  April,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  upon  a  man  of 
respectable  dress  and  appearance  being 
placed  in  the  dock,  and  before  any 
charge  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
the  solicitor  of  the  prosecutor  claimed 
from  the  magistrates,  and  obtained  from 
them,  permission  to  exclude  all  reporters 
of  the  Press,  as  well  as  the  public  gene- 
rally, and  refused  to  allow  them  even  to 
hear  the  charge  of  which  the  prisoner 
was  accused;  whether  such  report  is 
correct ;  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
accused  had  commenced  proceedings  in 
the  Divorce  Court,  that  his  case  was  set 
down  for  hearing  in  the  cause  list  of 
Friday  the  29th  ultimo,  and  that,  on  the 
previous  day,  he  was  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  one  of  the  co-respondents; 
whether  it  is  the  right,  and,  if  so,  under 
what  law  or  authority,  of  a  prosecuting 
solicitor  in  any  case  to  insist  that  the 
reporters  of  the  Press  should  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  charge  to  be  brought 
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against  a  person  in  open  Court;  and, 
whether  the  magistrates  were  right  in 
acceding  to  the  appli(;atiou  of  the  pro- 
secuting solicitor,  and  refusing  to  the 
reporters  even  to  hear  the  charge  made 
against  the  accused  ;  and,  if  so,  by  virtue 
of  what  authority  have  local  magistrates 
this  power  of  hearing  cases  in  camira, 
which  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
decline  to  exercise  ? 

The  under  SECEETAHY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hedlam)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
accused  person  was  charged  with  an  un- 
natural offence.  On  the  application  of 
the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  the 
Court  was  ordered  to  be  cleared ;  and, 
acting  on  the  discretionary  powers  vested 
in  them  by  the  19th  section  of  11  &  12 
Vict,  c.  42,  the  Court  was  cleared.  The 
case  was  remanded  until  Friday ;  and 
the  offence  being  an  indictable  one,  the 
magistrates  could  only  have  taken  de- 
positions of  witnesses. 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  :  My  question  was 
as  to  the  refusal  to  allow  the  reporters  of 
the  public  Press  to  remain. 

Mr.  STUART  -  WORTLEY  :  Re- 
porters, Sir,  are  members  of  the  public. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  I  think  I  have 
a  right  to  press  for  an^  answer  to  the  last 
part  of  my  Question. 

Mr.  STUART- wortley  :  I  have 
quoted  the  section  under  which  the 
Justices  cleared  the  Court.  It  would 
not  be  proper  for  me  to  express  any  opi- 
nion on  their  action  regarding  the  appli- 
cation for  a  remand. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE :  In  my  opinion 
this  is  a  question  of  such  importance 
that  I  shall  call  further  attention  to  it. 

METEOROLOGY— STORM    WARNINGS- 
MR.  B.  A.  COLLINS. 

Mr.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Has  his  attention  been 
drawn  to  an  invention  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Collins,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain 
from  the  Atlantic,  westward  of  the  Bri- 
tish Islands,  hourly  observations  of  the 
barometer,  so  that  the  area  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm  may  be  defined  in  time 
to  warn  navigators  of  its  probable 
density,  and  thereby  serve  to  preserve 
life  and  property  along  our  coasts ;  if 
so,  what  action  is  to  be  taken  to  test  its 
value  ? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 

Mr.  Con^beare 


The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  no 
other  communication  on  the  subject  of 
this  indention  than  that  addressed  to 
them  by  the  hon.  Member  himself.  The 
hon.  Member's  letter  has  been  referred 
to  the  Meteorological  Department;  but 
their  Report  has  not  yet  been  received. 

NAVY— WRECK  OF   H.M.S.    **  ESCORT." 

Mr.  R.  W.  duff  (Banffshire)  asked 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  can 
give  the  House  any  information  concern- 
ing the  loss  of  H.M.S.  EhcoH  off  Malta 
on  the  28th  April;  whether  it  is  true 
that  three  lives  were  lost  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  whether  it  is  correct  that  the 
Hellespont  Government  tug,  sent  out  to 
rescue  the  crew  of  the  Escort,  returned 
to  Malta  without  having  accomplished 
that  object,  and  that  the  crew  of  the 
Escort  who  were  saved  owed  their  lives 
to  the  exertions  of  Maltese  fishermen  ; 
and  if  he  can  explain  these  circumstances 
to  the  House  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  The 
dockyard  tug  Escort,  when  returning  to 
Yaletta  Harbour  on  a  dark  and  squally 
night,  ran  on  the  Monsciar  Reef  and 
was  wrecked,  with  the  los  of  three  lives. 
The  Hellespont  tug,  that  had  come  out 
from  the  harbour  to  succour  the  Escort, 
finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
the  ship,  and  that  the  heavy  breakers 
prevented  her  getting  near  enough  to 
the  wreck  to  save  the  crew,  returned  to 
the  harbour  for  a  lifeboat.  In  the  mean- 
time, three  Maltese  fishing  boats  put  off 
to  the  wreck  from  Marsa  Scala;  and 
though  unable  to  get  alongside,  they 
succeeded  in  approaching  sufficiently 
near  to  enable  certain  of  the  crew  to 
reach  them  by  swimming.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Inspector  of  Police  Salvatore 
Cassar  and  the  crews  of  the  Maltese 
boats  for  the  courageous  manner  in 
which  they  effected  the  rescue  of  the 
shipwrecked  men. 

PUBLIC  ^lEETINGS  -  SALVATIONIST 
OH  SOCIALIST  MEETINGS  AND  THE 
POLICE. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 
(Lanark,  N.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther, without  previous  intimation  or  for- 
mality, an  Inspector  of  Police,  in  London, 
is  allowed  to  disperse  a  Salvationist  or 
Socialist  meeting  ? 
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The  under  SEORETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  An 
Inspector  of  Police  has  the  same  powers 
with  respect  to  Salvation  or  Socialist 
meetings  that  he  has  with  respect  to  any 
other  meetings  that  are  likely  to  produce 
obstruction  or  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
which  are  held  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 
It  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  whether  any,  and  what, 
previous  intimation  to  disperse  should 
be  given  by  the  police  officer. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 
asked,  whether  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  obstruction  of  traffi.o,  was  caused  in 
recent  instances  where  Inspectors  inter^ 
fared ;  and  whether  a  man,  by  becoming 
a  Salvationist  or  a  Socialist,  forfeited  his 
right  as  a  British  citizen  to  the  right  of 
free  speech,  and  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  STUART- WORTLEY  replied 
that  the  question  whether  or  not  there 
was  obstruction  must  become  the  subject 
of  inquiry  before  a  magistrate  with  re- 
gard to  a  criminal  charge  arising  out  of 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  asked,  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  instructions 
under  which  the  police  acted  in  dealing 
with  meetings  in  open  spaces  in  London  ? 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  asked  for 
notice  of  the  Question. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM : 
I  beg  to  say  that,  the  answer  being 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  I  will  repeat  the 
Question  to-morrow. 

EVIOTIONS  (IRELAND)-EVICTIONS  ON 
LOUD  aRANARD'S  ESTATE,  CO.  LONG- 
FORD—NOTICE TO  GUARDIANS. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  How  many  notices 
of  eviction  have  been  served  by  Lord 
Granard  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  re- 
specting his  Drumlish  (County  Long- 
ford) property;  is  it  the  fact  that  the 
Government  have  sent  some  100  police 
to  the  spot ;  and,  could  he  state  whe- 
ther any  of  those  families  threatened 
with  eviction  have  only  recently  been 
relieved  by  public  charity  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  KinoHarman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  It  appears  that  the   number  of 
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families  to  be  evicted  on  the  Drumlish 
estate  was  4 1 .  Notices  of  eviction  were 
duly  served  on  the  relieving  officer.  Two 
hundred  police  were  ordered  to  protect 
the  Sheriff.  The  persons  to  be  evicted 
have  not  been  at  any  time  in  receipt  of 
relief  from  the  rates  of  the  union ;  but 
they  are  represented  to  be  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  The  Government  are  in- 
formed that  the  agents,  the  Messrs.  Roe, 
have  openly  stated  that  it  is  not  the 
landlord  (Lord  Granard),  but  the  mort- 
gagees of  the  estate  who  have  pressed 
the  matter  to  the  extreme  of  eviction. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  Are  these  Messrs.  Roe  the  same 
as  the  agent  at  Glenbeigh  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  did  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  Lord  Granard, 
but  only  to  get  at  the  facts ;  but  as  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has 
stated  that  it  is  the  mortgagees  who  are 
responsible,  will  he  give  us  the  names 
of  the  agents  and  mortgagees  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN:  The 
agents'  names  I  have  already  stated. 
The  mortgagees  are  Maynooth  College. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  Might  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  whether  it  was 
the  same  agents  who  recently  burned  the 
houses  at  Glenbeigh ;  and,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  take  steps  to 
prevent  them  from  burning  the  houses 
of  these  people  also  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN :  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  do  not  know. 
[  Cries  of  **  They  are !"]  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  can  put  the  Question 
down. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  does 
he  mean  to  convey  that  the  authorities 
of  Maynooth  College,  a  Catholic  Institu- 
tion, where  priests  are  educated,  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  evictions  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN :  That  is 
a  matter  which  does  not  come  within  my 
knowledge.  What  I  stated  was  that  the 
agents  had  publicly  stated  that  it  was  at 
the  instance  of  the  mortgagees,  and  not 
of  Lord  Granard,  that  these  evictions 
had  taken  place. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  This  is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has 
now  let  it  go  before  the  public  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  authorities  of 
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Maynooth  College  that  these  evictions 
have  taken  place.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
does  he  adhere  to  that  statement,  or  does 
he  withdraw  it  or  qualify  it  ? 

Mr.  OHANOE  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  state  that  I  am  the  solicitor 
to  Maynooth  College  and  its  Trustees, 
and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the 
allegation. 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN:  I  most 
carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  mortgagees.  I  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  agents.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  asked  me  the  names 
of  the  mortgagees,  and  I  stated  that  I 
had  been  informed  it  was  Maynooth 
College. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  is  the  Go- 
vernment acquainted  with  all  these  cases 
of  eviction,  and  does  it  not  make  itself 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  agents 
in  each  case,  the  ground  of  the  eviction, 
and  everything  appertaining  to  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  ask  him  now,  will  he 
give  us  the  names  of  the  agents  in  these 
cases  who  are  evicting  these  40  families, 
who  admittedly  are  poor  and  practically 
starving.  Can  he  give  us  the  names  of 
the  mortgagees  for  whom  these  agents 
are  acting  ? 

Colonel  KING-HABMAN  :  I  have 
already  given  the  name  of  the  agents, 
the  Messrs.  Hoe ;  and  of  the  mortgagees, 
Maynooth  College. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Does  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  state  that  the 
Messrs.  Hoe,  the  Glenbeigh  evictors  and 
the  burners  of  the  houses,  are  acting  for 
Maynooth  College  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEH  :  Order,  order ! 

POST  OFFICE  —  CARRIAGE  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  MAILS  FROM  LONDON  TO 
QUEENSTOWN. 

Mb.  HENNIKEH  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  American  mails  from  Lon- 
don to  Queenstown  and  vice  versd  ;  are 
any  mfuls  put  on  board  the  regular  mail 
steamships  at  Liverpool  for  America; 
and,  if  so,  what  price  per  lb.  is  paid  for 
these  letters  and  newspapers,  &c. ;  what 
price  is  paid  from  Queenstown  to  Ame- 
rica for  letters  and  newspapers;  and, 
what  is  the  estimated  difference  in  the 
cost  of  conveyance  of  mails,  if  they  were 
all  sent  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
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States  in  place  of  from  Queenstown, 
judging  by  the  weight  sent  last  year  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikss)  (Cambridge  University) : 
I  think  the  House  will  bear  me  witness 
that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  gratify 
the  quotidian  curiosity  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. But  I  think  he  might  before  this 
have  learnt  more  consideration  for  a 
Public  Department  than  is  shown  by  a 
six  hours'  notice  of  a  Question  requiring 
considerable  statistical  inquiry.  If  he 
will  put  it  down  for  some  day  next  week 
I  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  HENNIKEH  HEATON  said, 
the  Question  was  one  which  could  be 
answered  in  half-an-hour. 

IRELAND— BELFAST-STRIKE  OF 
SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Mb.  M*CARTAN  (Down,  8.)  (for 
Mr.  Sexton)  (Belfast,  W.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  he  will  obtain  from  tbe 
Constabulary  in  Belfast,  and  communi- 
cate to  the  House,  and  report  on  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  existing  strike 
among  the  shipyard  employSs,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  its  prolonged  duration 
upon  the  peace  and  order  of  the  town  ? 
In  connection  with  the  Question,  I  would 
also  ask,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  not  aware  that  there  appeared 
in  the  Belfast  morning  papers  of  yester- 
day a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Blain,  member 
of  a  large  shipbuilding  firmi  in  which 
he  states  that  19-20ths  of  the  workmen 
at  present  on  strike  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  regular  in  their  hours  of 
work,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  grievance 
to  them  not  to  receive  their  wages 
weekly  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Hakmaw) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Sir,  I  have  not  seen  the  letter  re- 
ferred to.  With  regard  to  the  Question 
on  the  Paper,  it  appears  that  the  only 
subject  in  dispute  is  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen  to  be  paid  their 
wages  weekly  instead  of  fortnightly, 
as  at  present.  There  are  about  6,000 
workmen  concerned  in  the  movement. 

POST    OFFICE— CONVEYANCE    OF   FO- 
REIGN  AND  COLONIAL  MAILS,  1866. 

Ma.  HENNIKER  HEATON  (Can- 
terbury) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
The    estimated  amount  of  money  re- 
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oeived  as  postage  in  England  for  the 
conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Mails  during  the  year  1866? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  There 
are  no  records  from  which  an  answer 
to  the  hon.  Member's  Question  could  be 
framed. 

Ma.  HENNIKER  HEATON  gave 
Notice  that  on  the  Estimates  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  Post  Office  scandal, 
that  no  accounts  were  kept  of  the  money 
thus  received. 

Mb.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (DubHn, 
Harbour)  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the 
answer  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Goverment  intended  to  appoint  an  as- 
sistant Posmaster  General  ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

Subsequently, 

Mb.  HENNIKER  HEATON  ex- 
plained that,  by  a  curious  error,  1866 
had  been  printed  in  his  last  Question 
instead  of  1886. 

Mb.  raikes  said,  he  had  answered 
the  Question  on  the  Paper  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  give  Notice  of  another  Ques- 
tion he  should  be  happy  to  answer  it. 

the  magistracy  (ireland)  —  the 
ahadillane    bench   op  MAGIS- 

TRATE8. 

Db.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther two  emergency  men,  named  re- 
spectively Daniel  Falvey  and  Timothy 
Buckley,  were  brought  before  the  Aha- 
dillane Bench  of  Magistrates,  Captain 
Stokes,  R.M.,  presiding,  on  last  Wed- 
nesday, the  27th  Apnl,  and  charged 
with  attacking  the  dwelling  house  of  a 
farmer,  named  Edmond  Twohig,  at 
Donoughmore,  on  the  25th  of  last 
March;  whether  the  charge  was  sub- 
stantiated by  several  witnesses ;  whether 
it  was  also  sworn  that  Buckley,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  drew  a  revolver, 
and  Falvey  called  on  him  to  fire  upon 
Twohig  and  his  young  daughters ;  whe- 
ther, notwithstanding  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, Captain  Stokes,  R.M.,  although 
stating  ''the  outrage  should  not  have 
been  committed,"  refused  to  send  the 
case  forward  for  trial;  whether  the 
other  magistrate,  Mr.  Charles  Lynch, 
disagreed  with  this  decision,  saying, 
''that  such  downright  blackguardism 
should  not  go  unpunished ;  whether  the 


emergency  man  Falvey  was  confined  in 
the  Upton  Reformatory  for  five  years 
for  breaking  into  a  dwelling  house ; 
and,  whether  he  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  case  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity), in  reply,  said,  the  information 
he  possessed  did  not  bear  out  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  Question. 

Da.  TANNER :  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whether 
the  words  I  have  put  down  in  the  Ques- 
tion as  being  used  by  the  magistrates 
which  were  reported  in  the  local  news- 
papers are  not  absolutely  correct ;  and, 
whether,  again,  it  was  not  sworn  by  two 
or  three  witnesses  that  this  man 
Buckley  drew  a  revolver,  and  that 
Falvey  called  to  fire  upon  Twohig  and 
his  two  young  daughters  ?  I  will  ask 
the  right  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman 
also  a  point  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Question;  but  which  I  find  has  been 
removed  from  the  Paper 

Ma.  SPEAKER :  Order,  order !  The 
hon.  Gentleman  is,  therefore,  not  en- 
titled to  ask  it. 

Ma,  HOLMES  [said,  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  story,  and 
he  could  only  repeat  what  he  had  pre- 
viously stated.  In  regard  to  much  of 
what  the  hon.  Member  observed  he  had 
no  information. 

De,  tanner  :  Of  course,  I  shall  re- 
peat  this  Question. 

ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY-BOY- 
COTTING AND  intimidation— RE- 
TURNS BY  THE  POLICE. 

Da.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whether  it  is  true, 
as  reported,  that  the  Hon.  Captain 
Plunkett  has  addressed  a  Circular  Letter 
to  the  County  Inspectors  and  District 
Inspectors  of  Constabulary  in  his  Divi- 
sion, requiring  lists  of  Boycotting  and 
intimidation  cases  in  their  respective 
commands  since  last  September,  with 
mention  of  what  evidence  would  be 
available  in  the  event  of  it  being  decided 
to  institute  prosecutions  in  individual 
instances;  and,  whether  Captain  Plunkett 
is  acting  on  orders  received  from  the 
Executive  in  issuing  the  alleged  Circu- 
lar ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  date  of  its 
issue? 
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The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Tkanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  No  such  Return  as  the  one  alluded 
to  has  been  called  for  by  Captain 
Plunkett,  so  far  as  the  Executive  are 
aware  of.  It  has  been  the  practice  for 
a  considerable  time  past  for  the  Divi- 
sional Magistrate  to  submit  to  Govern- 
ment monthly  Returns  of  persons  "  Boy- 
cotted," and  other  matters  affecting  the 
peace  of  their  districts.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  origin  of  the  newspaper 
Earagraph,  which  the  Government 
elieve  to  be  in  all  other  respects  with- 
out foundation. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  WRITERS— THE  BONUS 

SCHEME. 

Sir  SAMUEL  WILSON  (Ports- 
mouth) asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Why  the  services  of  Civil 
Service  writers,  previous  to  1870,  are 
not  to  be  allowea  to  count  under  the 
recent  Bonus  Scheme,  for  increase  of 
pay,  the  same  as  allowed  to  clerks  and 
all  other  Civil  servants ;  and,  whether 
the  Treasury  will  re-consider  the  ques- 
tion, 80  that  all  the  actual  services  of 
the  Civil  Service  writers  may  be  duly 
recognised  ? 

The  chancellor  of  theEXCHE- 
OUER  (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  square) :  The  Minute  of  the 
Treasury  of  December  last,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  refers,  related  only  to 
copyists  upon  the  General  Register  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  This 
General  Register  created  a  new  class  of 
copyists,  and  the  Minute,  therefore, 
only  refers  to  service  rendered  in  that 
class  of  copyists,  and  not  to  possible 
antecedent  service  in  some  other 
capacity.  No  circumstances  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  which  make  me 
think  it  necessary  to  re-consider  the 
Minute. 

LAW     AND    POLICE  —  PERSONAL 
SEARCHES  BY  THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  PICKARD  (York,  W.R..  Nor- 
manton)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether  he 
has  made  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the 
police  searching  the  men  and  boys  at 
the  Hoyland  Silkstone  Colliery,  York- 
shire, as  reported  in  The  Barnsley  Inde- 
pendent of  April  2nd ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther he   will  state    under  what  legal 


authority  the  police  acted  in  searching 
the  persons  of  these  men  and  boys  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuakt-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  obtained  a  Report 
from  the  Chief  Constable  on  the  subject, 
who  informs  him  that  in  consequence  of 
an  application  received  from  the  official 
liquidator  of  the  colliery  three  sergeants 
and  one  constable  were  sent  to  the  pit,  a 
breach  of  the  peace  being  anticipated, 
while  search  was  made  among  the  men 
for  percussion  caps.  This  search  was 
instituted  in  consequence  of  a  pistol 
loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  but  with- 
out percussion  cap,  having  been  found 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  after 
violence  and  threats  had  been  used  by 
some  of  the  men  against  the  under- 
viewer,  in  a  corf  of  dirt  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  pit.  The  Secretary  of 
State  understands  that  the  police  were 
only  present,  while  the  search  itself  was 
conducted  under  the  personal  direction 
ot  the  manager,  who  considered  that  he 
had  the  right  to  make  it  under  the  Rules 
of  the  colliery,  and  it  was  made  purely 
out  of  consideration  for  the  safety  of  the 
miners,  the  pit  being  liable  to  fire. 
The  Secretary  of  State  does  not  see  that 
anything  was  done  to  call  for  his  inter- 
ference. 

LAW   AND    POLICE -THE   SALVATION 

AKMY. 

Mr.  T.  D.  BOLTON  (Derbyshire, 
N.E.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  case  of 
five  members  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  seven  days' 
imprisonment  for  holding  a  meeting  at 
Eckington  in  Derbyshire,  this  being  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  they  had 
appeared  before  the  magistrates ;  whe- 
ther information  has  reached  him  that 
one  of  the  prisoners,  the  captain  of  the 
Army,  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health, 
and  will  be  seriously  injured  by  his  im- 
prisonment; and,  whether  he  will  in- 
quire into  the  ease  with  a  view  to  a  re- 
mission of  the  sentence  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  telegraphed  for 
information  as  to  the  facts  of  this  case, 
and  has  also  sent  for  a  Medical  Report 
from  the  prison  authorities.    The  latter 
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has  just  come  by  telegraph,  and  states 
that— 

"One  of  the  Salvation  Army  men  is  not 
robust,  but  is  not  ill,  and  not  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  short  imprisonment ;  "  and  that  the 
' '  rest  are  in  good  health . " 

INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BILL  FOR 
WALES-CHARGE  OF  £300,000. 

Mr.  EICHAED  (Merthyr  Tydvil) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  the  Intermediate  Education 
Bill  for  Wales,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Den- 
bigh Boroughs  (Mr.  Kenyon),  has  been 
introduced  with  the  sanction  or  approval 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and, 
whether  the  proposal  it  contains  for 
charging  a  sum  of  £300,000  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  has  been  made  with 
any  understanding  that  it  will  be  favour- 
ably considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
yernment  ? 

The  FIE8T  LOED  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  The  Bill 
has  been  prepared  on  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  the  hon.  Members  whose  names 
are  on  the  back  of  the  Bill ;  and  while 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  object  sought  to  be 
promoted  by  those  hon.  Members,  they 
have  not  yet  considered  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  nor  have  they  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
supported  by  hon.  Members  for  Wales. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  no  understanding 
exists  as  to  the  proposed  grant  of  public 
money. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE— COAL    . 
MINES  REGULATION  BILL. 

In    reply    to    Sir  John    SwiNBuaw 
(Staffordshire,  Lichfield), 

The  FIEST  LOED  of  the  TEEA- 
SUEY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  that  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  were  now  placed 
with  respect  to  Public  Business,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  name  a  day  for 
the  Oommittee  stage  of  the  Goal  Mines 
Eegulation  Bill. 

ORDERS   OF   THE  DAT. 


PRIVILEGE   (MR.   DILLON  AND  "THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER).— RESOLUTION. 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE.      [THIRD  NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [drd  May], 


'*  That  the  publication  in  The  Timet  news- 
paper of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article  headed 
*  Parnellism  and  Crime,'  constitutes  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House."— (5ir  Charles 
Lewis.) 

And  wbicb  Amendment  was, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That*'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  declines  to  treat  the  publication  of 
the  article  headed  *  Parnellism  and  Grime  '  in 
The  Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,"  —  (Mr.  Soheitor 
General,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  ''That  the  words  pro- 

Sosed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
iuestion." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  218 ;  Noes 
297  :  Majority  7 9,— (Div.  List,  No.  110.) 

Question  proposed, 

'*  That  the  words  '  this  House  declines  to  treat 
the  publication  of  the  article  headed  ''  Pamell« 
ism  and  Crime  "  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd  of 
May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House ' 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
The  Motion  which  stood  before  the 
House  a  few  minutes  ago,  asks  the 
House  to  declare  the  article  published 
and  circulated  amongst  the  Members  to 
be  an  article  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  constituted  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege. The  House  has  decided  to  omit 
those  words;  but  it  has  not  yet  ex- 
pressed any  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  article  in  question  does  consti- 
tute a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Curiously 
enough,  the  House  is  not  even  asked  by 
the  Government  to  declare  any  such 
opinion.  It  is  only  asked  to  abstain  from 
expressing  an  opinion.  The  Amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  is  an  Amend- 
ment which  asks  the  House  to  decline  to 
treat  the  publication  of  the  article  headed 
^*  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  as  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  curious  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  facing  what  is  the 
real  issue,  and  that  it  should  seek  to 
evade  a  declaration  upon  this  grave 
matter  by  simply  asking  the  House  to 
decline  to  express  an  opinion.  I  can 
understand  why  the  House  is  merely 
asked  to  ''decline."  It  is  because  every 
precedent  which  could  have  been  brought 
before  the  House  would  be  to  the  efiect 
that  such  an  article  as  the  one  we  have 
before  us  has  always  been  held  to  be  a 
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Breach  of  the  PriTileges  of  this  House 
'whenever  the  House  has  been  asked  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  it.  There  are 
cases,  which  I  will  deal  with  presently, 
in  which  the  House  has  refrained  from 
expressing  any  opinion  at  all.  But  it  is 
for  the  G-overnment  to  say  why  it  is  that 
they  now  ask  the  House  to  **  decline." 
I  am  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause I  find  myself  obliged,  respectfully, 
to  disagree  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Government  as  to  what 
are  the  precedents,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  borne  out  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  House.  I  also  feel  some  difficulty 
in  finding  myself  bound  to  differ  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
both  as  to  law  and  precedent.  When  I 
oome  to  examine  them  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  think  me  impertinent  in  that  re- 
mark. The  question  is  one  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  consider  during  the 
last  six  years,  and  I  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  studying  it  afforded  to 
me.  I  have  heard  many  views  on  the 
subject,  both  accurate  and  inaccurate.  I 
have  been  subjected  personally  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
late  Lord  Ohancellor  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  and  if  I  err 
to-night  it  will  not  be  from  want  of 
reflection  in  the  opinion  I  am  about  to 
express.  I  have  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  some  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  by  legal  tribunals  outside 
this  House  which  have  a  ri^ht  to  express 
an  opinion.  Now,  the  first  question 
which  I  propose  to  ask  the  House  is — 
What  kind  oflibels  have  been  repeatedly 
treated  by  the  House  as  Breaches  of 
Privilege  ?  The  matter  is  shortly  stated, 
in  very  much  better  words  than  I  could 
employ,  by  the  late  Sir  Erskine  May, 
who  says  in  his  book,  at  page  100 — 

"  Libela  upon  Members  have  been  conitantly 
ponished,  but  to  constitute  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege  they  must  concern  the  charactiur  or  conduct 
of  Members  in  that  capacity." 

If  the  article  we  have  to  consider 
does  not  come  within  that  definition 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  anything 
could.  It  is  a  direct  imputation — 
a  grave  imputation,  if  not  true — and 
one  of  the  most  scandalous  imputations 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  against  the 
character  and  conduct  of  one  Member 

Secially  named  and  of  a  number  of  other 
embers  associated  with  him,  as  being 
parties  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood, 
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with  intent  to  deceive  this  House  during 
its  debates.  I  will  only  quote  one  sen- 
tence from  the  article  itself.    It  says — 

"  We  haye  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  lieutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and  we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  gross 
and  palpable  falsehoods." 

If  that  stood  alone,  surely  it  is  a  Breach 
of  Privilege.  But  the  article  goes  on  to 
say— 

**  Mr.  Dillon  either  refrained  from  all  serious 
efforts  of  recollection  and  inquiry,  and  reck- 
lessly palmed  off  upon  the  House,  as  ascertained 
facts  within  his  personal  knowledge,  a  mass  of 
confused,  inaccurate,  and  unexamined  memories, 
or  he  deliberatelj  told  the  House  a  detailed 
story  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  In  either 
case,  several  of  his  Colleagues  must  have  known 
that  his  statements  were  unfounded.  The  Party 
sat  exulting  by  and  endorsed  the  fabrication." 

If  this  be  not  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  kind  of  article 
which  can  constitute  such  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  statement,  that  it 
is  not  sustained  by  precedent  that  such 
a  matter  as  this  constitutes  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  I  have,  at  various  times,  had 
occasion  carefully  to  examine  every  pre- 
cedent. Lest  I  might  have  failed  in  my 
memory  I  went  through  the  wholeof  them 
again  last  night,  having  advantage  of  the 
brief  I  used  against  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oenueman  the  Member  for 
Buiy  when  I  last  bad  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  question  for  some  days 
with  him,  and  1  can  find  no  such  pre- 
cedent. I  do  not  believe,  and  I  say  it 
with  aU  respect  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  that  any  such  precedent  exists. 
I  am  sure  he  has  spoken  what  he  be- 
lieves ;  but  I  think  he  has  been  deceived 
by  those  who  have  not  paid  the  close 
attention  to  precedents  that  they  ought 
to  have  done.  I  am  corroborated  in  this, 
if  corroboration  were  needful,  by  the 
very  high  authority  of  the  late  Leader  of 
the  House,  who  last  night  expressed 
himself  more  distinctly  than  I  should 
like  to  do,  and  with  more  emphasis  than 
I  dare  use.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill)  said,  that  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  no  sane  or 
reasonable  person  would  say  that  in  this 
case  there  has  not  been  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
leges of  the  House.  Of  course,  the  noble 
Lord  is  better  acquainted  with  his  Ool- 
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leagues  than  I  am,  and  has  a  better 
right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  their 
sanity  or  reasonableness  than  1  oan  pos- 
sibly  have.  The  noble  Lord  may  think 
there  is  some  meaning  in  the  word 
*'  technical.*'  [Lord  Eandolph  Ohurch- 
HiLL  (Paddington,  S.) :  Yes.]  Then  the 
noble  Lord  thinks  it  is  possible  to  charge  a 
man  with  beinga murderer  * '  technically," 
with  being  a  liar  ''technically/'  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  charge  a  number  of  per- 
sons with  wilfully  endorsing  a  deliberate 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  House  "technically."  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  noble  Lord  is  a  better 
judge  of  technicalities  than  I  am  myself. 
I  only  understand  the  ordinary  English 
applicable  to  a  matter  of  this  kind.  My 
experience  —  an  experience  which  the 
noble  Lord  did  much  to  help  me  to,  and 
for  which  I  shall  be  ever  grateful — does 
not  enable  me  to  understand  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  **  technical "  by  an 
English  Gentleman  into  the  discussion 
of  a  question  of  this  kind.  Assuming 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  is 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House, 
is  there  sufficient  reason  for  the  House 
to  shrink  from  treating  it  as  such  ?  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  says  there  is. 
The  reason  why  he  asks  the  House  to 
decline  to  say  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  is  because  he  says 
the  GK>vemment  have  proposed  an  alter- 
native for  an  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  House— namely,  that  there  shall  be 
an  inquiry  into  this  matter,  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  assisted  by 
some  Queen's  Counsel,  which  inquiry 
shall  assume  the  form  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution against  the  publisher  of  The 
TifMS,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  considered  that  such 
a  course  would  give  an  express  advan- 
ti^e  to  the  publisher  of  The  Timei  and 
put  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon)  to  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  Attorney  General  in 
his  place,  because  he,  at  any  rate,  will 
appreciate  the  point  I  am  about  to  sub- 
mit. If  the  Amendment  of  the  Solicitor 
General  is  carried,  it  could  be  given  in 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment 
against  the  publisher  of  The  Ttmee,  to 
show  that  for  some  reason,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  given,  the  House  has 
declined  to  consider  this  grave  and 
scandalous  charge  and  infamous  imputa- 
tion a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  the  jury 
would  be  influenced  by  that^influenoed 


to  the  extent  of  disagreeing ;  influenced 
to  the  extent  of  giving  the  defendant  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  which  every  counsel 
claims  for  his  client  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. If  this  were  a  cunningly  in- 
vented device  for  influencing  the  jury — 
which  I  am  sure  it  is  not— it  could  not 
have  been  more  adroitly  contrived.  If 
the  Government  had  used  the  weight  of 
their  authority  and  of  those  who  will 
follow  them  into  the  Lobby  to  declare 
these  articles  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
then  their  proposal  would  have  been 
a  logical  one,  and  it  would  have  been 
proper  to  come  to  the  House  for  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
prosecute  the  person  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  naa  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
Breach  of  Privilege,  by  publishing 
abominable  and  scandidous  charges 
which  are  not  true,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  with  a  heavier  punishment 
than  the  House  could  inflict  by  a  mere 
fine  or  sessional  imprisonment.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  newspaper  has 
been  industriously  engaged  for  some 
weeks  in  circulating  a  tissue  of  state- 
ments with  the  view  of  influencing 
the  passing  of  a  particular  Bill  rather 
than  the  advancement  of  any  matter  of 
truth.  If  I  were  to  judge  matters  by 
what  is  happeninff  outside  tiie  House, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment do  desire  to  influence  the  jury; 
because  I  find  hon.  Gentlemen  who  vote 
with  them,  and  over  whom  they  have  in- 
fluence, in  their  addresses  to  the  country, 
using  language  which  must  certainly 
reach  the  ears  of  all  who  are  likely  to 
be  juxymen,  to  excite  a  prejudice  which 
must  tell  against  the  Members  of  the 
Irish  Party  and  in  favour  of  the  publisher 
of  The  Times  whenever  the  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  a  jury. 
In  his  speech  yesterday,  the  Solicitor 
General  used  some  words,  which  I  will 
trouble  the  House  with  for  a  moment. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said — 

*'  We  are  bound,  when  a  qaestion  of  thin  kind 
arises,  to  addreu  ooTBelves  to  it  with  reference 
ttrictly  to  legal  considerationB." 

I  understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  say  that  he  said  that,  after 
consultation  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Colleague  the  Attorney  General — [The 
SoLioiTOB  Genb&aii  (Sir  Edward  Oiarke) 
(Plymouth)  assented.]  I  am  right  in 
that.  Why,  then,  did  not  two  such 
acute  men  as  himself  and  the  Attorney 
General  advise  the    Government  that 
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they  were  putting  The  Times  in  a  posi- 
tion of  advantage,  becau&c,  legally,  this 
Hesolution  could  be  given  in  evidence 
before  a  jury?  [The  Attorney  Genb- 
BAL  (8ir  Eichard  Webster)  (Isle  of 
Wight)  dissented.]  Surely  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  re- 
member the  proceedings  commenced  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney  General 
against  the  junior  Member  for  North- 
ampton, in  which  a  whole  bundle  of 
Besolutions  of  the  House  were  admitted 
in  evidence  in  a  Trial  at  Bar  on  a 
criminal  information,  and  pressed,  de- 
spite the  objection  of  the  defendant  in 
that  case  that  they  were  not  admissible 
in  evidence  against  him.  They  not  only 
formed  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  in 
summing  up  to  the  jury,  the  Court  sit- 
ting at  Bar,  and  not  with  a  single 
Judge — the  Court,  composed  of  three 
Judges  of  high  eminence— commented 
upon  the  fact.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  possible  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  a  Trial  at  Bar  and  a 
trial  on  criminal  information  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  or  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  on  indictment.  I  chal- 
lenge the  Attorney  General  to  show  that 
there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for  any 
such  distinction.  Then,  if  the  Law 
Officers  knew  this,  a  grave  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  them.  I  do  not  wish 
to  use  hard  words,  for  I  am  assured  of 
the  high  honour  and  ability  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen ;  but  it  looks  as 
if  they  havo  neglected  that  considera- 
tion for  Party  purposes,  so  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  not  be  defeated  in  this 
crisis — a  crisis  which  they  have  them- 
selves provoked  by  the  persistent  course 
of  circulating  these  very  libels  in  their 
own  speeches,  so  that  a  verdict  against 
The  Times  would  mean  a  verdict  against 
nearly  every  individual  Alember  of  the 
Government  as  well.  It  would  not  only 
be  a  verdict  against  The  Times,  but,  to 
adopt  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington,  it  would 
be  *' technically"  to  condemn  the  Go- 
vernment. Another  reason  given  by 
the  Solicitor  General  for  not  treating 
this  as  a  question  of  Privilege  is  one  in 
which  I  find  myself  utterly  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, so  utterly  in  disagreement  that  I 
must  read  his  words,  for  fear  of  misre- 
presenting him.  The  Solicitor  General 
said  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  exa- 
mine the  long  range  of  precedents  which 
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had  been  referred  to,  but  that  he  had 
done  his  best.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Bay— 

*^  I  haye  not  found,  and  I  do  not  belieTe  any- 
one can  find,  an  instance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exercising  this  power  of  punishment  by 
committal  to  prison  of  a  person  lor  an  accusa- 
tion made  by  him  against  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  not  directly  an 
accusation  of  corruption  or  a  misfeasance  in  a 
vote  given,  or  which  was  not  an  attempt  to 
coerce  and  intimidate  him  in  his  actions  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

Well,  I  would  undertake  to  find  at  least 
a  dozen.  I  will,  however,  only  give 
one,  an  old  and  well-known  precedent, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  exhaust 
the  patience  of  the  House  long  before  I 
have  done  with  this  matter.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Solicitor  General  should 
not  have  found  a  precedent,  because  he 
has  mentioned  the  case  of  '*Burdett 
V.  Abbott,"  a  case  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hear  quoted  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bury,  some  half>a-dozen  times  or  so, 
when  I  was  before  a  Court.  It  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  14th  volume  of 
East^e  Reports^  in  which  every  prece- 
dent bearing  upon  this  question  down 
to  the  year  1811  has  been  carefully  col- 
lected. I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  or  those 
who  hold  consultation  with  the  Solicitor 
General  about  precedents,  went  back  be- 
yond 1811;  but  I  may  say  that  precedents 
from  thence  to  1839,  including  that  of 
**  Burdett  v.  Abbott,"  were  re- collected 
in  the  case  of  ''  Stockdale  v,  Hansard," 
which  will  be  found  in  9  *'  Adolphus 
and  Ellis."  I  have  those  precedents 
here,  and  none  of  them  bear  out  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Soli- 
citor General.  I  will  give  one  which 
annihilates  his  contention  completely. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
has  dealt  with  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  I  excuse  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  ignorance,  especially  from 
the  short  time  he  has  had  to  study  the 
matter,  but  he  might  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  legal  Gentlemen  who  are  at  present 
Members  of  this  House.  Undoubtedly 
he  would  have  had  more  complete  infor- 
mation if  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  matter  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  I  have  had  myself. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I 
say,  referred  to  the  case  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.    Now  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was 
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voted  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  as  ! 
the  author  of  an  address  to  his  coneti-  ; 
tuents,  and  of  an  article  in  CobheWs 
Regist&r,  I  do  not  intend  to  weary 
the  House  by  quoting  these  papers 
at  length.  Hon.  Members  will  find 
them  verbatim  in  the  16th  volume 
of  Hansard^ s  1st  series,  pages  138  to 
173.  That  libel  was  declared  to  be  a 
gross  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  its  publication, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  held  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  been  properly  found  guilty, 
but  neither  his  address  to  his  consti- 
tuents, nor  the  article  in  CohheWs  Re- 
gister contained  one  solitary  ingredient 
of  those  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  had  said  is  specifically 
necessary  before  the  House  would  commit 
anyone  to  prison.  If  we  had  not  had 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General's 
assurance  that  he  had  consulted  his  hon. 
and  learned  Colleague,  and  that  they 
had  both  carefully  reflected  upon  the 
matter,  one  might  have  thought  that 
they  had  been  content  with  some  more 
modern  edition  of  a  work  on  Privilege, 
and  had  not  troubled  themselves  to  go 
into  any  of  these  matters  at  all.  What 
does  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral say  the  ingredients  are  that  are 
necessary  be  fore  this  House  declares  that 
there  has  been  a  Breach  of  Privilege  ? 
In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  direct 
accusation  of  corruption;  that  is  not 
the  case  in  this  instance.  Secondly,  an 
accusation  of  misfeasance  in  giving  a 
vote  ;  that  does  not  exist  here.  Thirdly, 
an  attempt  to  intimidate  or  coerce  the 
House ;  that  is  not  here.  There  never 
was  a  more  careful — there  probably 
could  not  be  a  more  learned — paper  than 
that  which  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  was  not  his  own  composi- 
tion ;  but  the  noble  Lord  knows  how 
often  he  himself  has  to  rely  on  matters 
which  are  searched  out  for  him.  It  is  a 
careful  argument  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
against  the  power  of  the  House  to  com- 
mit to  prison  Mr.  John  Gale  Jones,  who 
was  declared  by  the  House  to  have  been 
guilty  of  contempt  towards  it.  There  is 
not  a  suggestion  that  the  House  acted 
corruptedly ;  nor  is  there  a  suggestion 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  voted 
corruptedly.  There  is  no  allegation  of 
any    unfair    grounds   or    motives — no 


suggestion  of  intimidation  or  coercion. 
Every  one  of  the  ingredients  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  spe- 
cifically named  are  wanting  in  this  case. 
If  the  exigencies  of  debate  permitted,  I 
would  undertake  to  quote  precedents  by 
the  dozen  ;  but  I  maintain  that  one  un- 
answered case  is  as  good  as  a  dozen 
when  the  allegations  which  have  been 
made  are  so  completely  disposed  of.  I 
do  not  deny  that  the  House  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  what  the  Government 
now  asks  it  to  do — namely,  to  decline  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  and  to  decline  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it,  even  though  it 
be  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  But  I  would 
submit  respectfully  to  the  House  that 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  House  has 
so  declined  is  a  class  of  cases  to  none  of 
which  does  this  belong.  The  House 
has  sometimes  declined  when  the  case 
has  been  too  trivial  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  and  it  has  more 
than  once  declined  when  it  has  known 
that  the  charge  has  been  withdrawn  and 
apologized  for.  Ferrand's  case  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solici- 
tor General.  In  that  case,  the  person 
accused  declined  to  substantiate  his 
charges,  and  the  House  was  of  opinion 
that  the  charges  were  totally  unfounded 
and  calumnious,  but  that  they  did  not 
affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  cha- 
racter of  any  Member  of  the  House. 
Do  any  of  those  circumstances  apply  to 
this  case  ?  I  do  not  see  how  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General,  in  deal- 
ing with  Ferrand's  case,  could  have  felt 
its  applicability,  seeing  that  it  was  dis- 
missed as  a  calumnious  matter.  In  this 
case,  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the 
charges  can  be  dismissed  as  trivial ;  and, 
secondly,  the  accuser  in  this  case  does 
not  decline  to  substantiate  the  charges. 
As  far  as  I  understand,  the  publisher  of 
The  Times  says — **I  am  ready  to  sub- 
stantiate my  charges,  and  I  want  an 
opportunity  of  substantiating  them." 
[  Cries  of  **  Hear,  hear !  "  from  the  Jlinis' 
terial  Benches.']  **  Hear,  hear!"  hon. 
Members  opposite  say.  They  agree  to 
that;  then  Ferrand's  case  does  not 
apply  to  this  case.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  has  quoted,  in  the 
course  of  his  very  able  speech,  cases  as 
precedents  for  the  course  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  take.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said — 

"  The  junior  Member  for  Northampton,  in 
the  last  Parliament  but  one,  was  ordered  by 
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the  House  to  be  prosecuted,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Govemmdnt  had  taken  his 
part  in  the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  prose- 
cution ;  ana  it  was  felt  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bury,  who  had  been  supporting  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  in  his  action,  ought 
not  alone  to  conduct  that  prosecution ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  then 
sitting  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
and  took  a  very  active  and  diligent  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  indictment  and  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings." 

I  think  I  remember,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  over  there  (pointing  to 
the  Benches  beneath  the  Gallery)  seeing 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  GeneriS 
in  his  place  listening  to  the  debate 
which  then  occurred ;  and  he  must  be 
aware  that  it  was  suggested  by  Mem- 
bers of  his  own  Party  that  a  prose- 
cution conducted  against  myself  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Buiy 
might  be  a  collusive  prosecution. 

Sib  EDWAED  OLAEKE  :  No. 

Mb.  BBA.DLAUGH  :  Will  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
say  no? 

LoBD  RANDOLPH  OHUROHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  Certainly. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH:  I  thought  the 
noble  Lord  would.  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  on  this  matter,  and  I  propose 
to  read  to  the  House  the  exact  words 
of  the  noble  Lord,  which,  I  think,  will 
justify  the  statement  I  have  just  made. 
In  vol.  284  of  Mansard,  page  659,  the 
following  words  occur  in  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington : — 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral will  be  instructed  by  the  Goremment  to 
commence  a  more  or  leas  friendly  and  collusive 
action  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh.*' 

The  noble  Lord  not  only  suspected  the 
honour  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury,  but  he  absolutely 
suggested  that  even  a  Oourt  of  Law 
might  not  be  fair.  Now,  let  me  say  that 
in  the  series  of  conflicts  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged,  I  never  allowed  myself  to 
make  any  suclx  suggestion,  nor  has  any- 
thing ever  occurred  in  my  life  to  justify 
me  in  making  such  a  suggestion  against 
any  Law  Officer  of  the  Grown.  But, 
Sir,  not  only  did  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  say  that 
— and  those  who  are  sitting  round  him 
cheered  the  statement — but  he  abso- 
lutely suggested  that  the  Oourt  itself 
might  not  be  fair.  The  noble  Lord  ex- 
pressly selected,  in  one  speech,  the  Lord 
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Chief  Justice  of  all  England,  and  said 
that  the  political  views  of  that  Judge 
expressed  themselves  too  much  in  his 
judgment.  I  see  the  noble  Lord  does 
not  say  anything  as  to  that.  If  he 
did,  I  would  refer  to  Hamard,  vol.  278, 
page  479,  in  which  the  noble  Lord  sug- 
gested that  a  Oourt  might  be  biased  on 
other  considerations  than  the  evidence 
before  it.     That  is  in  JSdnsard. 

LoBD  RANDOLPH  OHUROHILL : 
I  am  not  responsible  for  Mansard. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH :  I  myself  have 
not  the  same  knowledge  of  '*  technicali- 
ties ''  as  the  noble  Lord  possesses ;  but 
I  certainly  should  not  have  permitted 
myself,  even  inside  or  outside  of  this 
House,  to  have  made  such  a  suggestion. 
I  am  quoting  from  Mansard,  where  the 
noble  Lord  objects  to  proceedings  against 
me  in  a  Oourt  of  Law,  on  the  ground 
that  even  Oourts  of  Law  might  be  biased 
by  **  the  demonstrations  in  my  favour." 
[Lord  Randolph  Ohubghiu.  dissented.] 
The  noble  Lord  shc^es  his  head;  but 
again  I  say  it  is  in  Hansard,  In  order 
that  there  might  be  no  doubt  on  the 
matter,  I  obtained  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  from  the  Library  when  I 
entered  the  House.  But  that  is  not  all. 
So  much  did  the  noble  Lord  feel  that 
our  highest  Oourts  of  Justice  might  be 
corruptly  influenced,  that  he  permitted 
one-third  of  the  Party  he  then  led  to 
rise  in  its  place  in  this  House  and  ohal* 
lenge  the  composition  of  the  Oourt  which 
was  to  try  me  on  an  information  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  verdict  carrying 
with  it  the  collateral  consequence  of  an 
offence  that  was  a  misdemeanour.  Upon 
that  issue  the  noble  Lord  permitted  an 
appeal  to  be  made  to  the  Government 
that  one  Judge  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sit  on  the  trial.  That  appeal  was  made 
in  the  noble  Lord's  presence  without  one 
word  of  objection  from  him.  On  the 
contrary,  immediately  afterwards  the 
noble  Lord  made  an  appeal  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  know  whether  the  Judges 
who  took  part  in  the  trial  were  to  in- 
clude any  more  ex-liberal  Attorney 
Generals.  [Lord  RAia>oLPH  Ohukoiiill 
nodded.]  Just  so ;  but  it  appeared  that 
in  1884  the  noble  Lord  was  of  opinion 
that  a  Oourt  of  Law  was  not  a  fair  tri- 
bunal. [Lord  Raitoolfh  Ohu&ohill 
dissented.]  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite 
correct  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
of  that  opinion.  I  am  always  ready  to 
be  oorreoted  by  the  noble  Lord.  He  was 
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not  of  that  opinion.  He  only  said  so.  It 
was  probably  only  a  teohnical  difference, 
which  I  trust  the  House  will  excuse  my 
pressing.  Now,  every  prosecution  by 
the  Attorney  General  might  have  been 
a  collusive  proceeding  in  1884.  What 
has  occurred  to  prevent  it  from  being 
less  possible  that  it  might  be  a  collusive 
proceeding  now?  The  proceedings  in 
1884  were  only  aimed  at  making  one 
humble  individual  a  bankrupt;  but  in 
this  case  the  Oourt  would  have  to  deal 
with  a  charge  of  murder  against  certain 
hon.  Members,  because  an  accessory  be- 
fore the  fact  is  guilty  of  murder.  Does 
the  noble  Lord  think  that  that  is  a  teoh- 
nical distinction  ?  I  hope  the  noble  Lord 
will  appreciate  the  point.  An  accessory 
before  the  fact  in  a  case  of  murder  is 
guilty  of  murder  himself,  and  an  acces* 
aory  after  the  fact  is  not  much  less  guilty. 
Will  you  put  these  proceedings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  who,  you 
say,  may  be  influenced  by  political  con- 
siderations, having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  upon  the  result  of  these  proceed- 
ings the  fate  of  the  Government  would 
depend?  Tou  have  used  the  Famell 
letter ;  you  have  used  these  charges 
against  Mr.  Dillon  and  others  in  order 
to  win  votes  at  elections  and  to  stimu- 
late the  flagging  spirits  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists;  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
and  noble  Lords  have  thought  it  right 
to  appeal  to  these  charges  as  grounds 
for  deciding  an  issue  with  which  they 
have  had  no  connection.  I  regret  to 
have  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  so 
long.  I  only  wish  to  make  one  further 
remark  in  argument,  now  that  I  have 
disposed  of  the  facts  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Faddington.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  his  speech  to  the  House 
last  night,  stated  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  only  difference  between  Gentlemen 
sitting  upon  this  side  of  the  House  and 
Gentlemen  sitting  upon  that  side.  He 
said — ^*  The  sole  difference  which  sepa- 
rates us  is  as  to  the  form  of  the  inquiry." 
Now,  what  are  the  two  forms  of  inquiry  ? 
They  are  inquiry  by  law,  and  inquiry  by 
a  Select  Committee  of  this  House.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  1884,  was  against  inquiry 
by  a  Oourt  of  Law,  he  is  now  for  it.  He 
was  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House— [Lord  Rakdolph 
Ohu&chill  dissented.]  The  noble  Lord 
shakes  his  head.  I  often  sympathize 
with  the  noble  Lord.  I  am  peif  ectly  sure 
of  his  thorough  accuracy ;  but  I  often 


think  he  must  forget  the  matter  which 
has  been  prepared  for  him  by  other 
hands.  Now,  the  speech  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  was  only  delivered  some  16  days 
ago.  I  admit  that,  to  the  noble  Lord, 
16  days  is  a  very  long  time  indeed ;  but 
during  those  16  days  something  may 
have  happened  showing  a  glimmering  of 
an  opening  which  before  seemed  closed, 
and  which  may  have  induced  him  to  see 
matters  in  a  different  light.  The  noble 
Lord,  with  that  freedom  of  speech  which 
always  characterizes  him,  and  which  I 
can  only  try  painfully  to  imitate  on  occa- 
sions when  I  have  to  reply  to  him — the 
noble  Lord,  speaking  at  Nottingham,  if 
he  is  correctly  reported,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is,  although  he  may  say  there  is 
the  same  blunder  which  has  crept  into  the 
reports  of  Mansard — the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Faddington,  speaking 
at  Nottingham  about  the  accusations 
against  the  Irish  Members,  was  generous 
enough  to  say  that  he  made  himself  no 
party  to  them.  That  was  the  act  of  a 
loyal  man ;  but  he  spoilt  it  later  on  by 
advising  his  audience  to  buy  the  pam- 
phlet. It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  he 
would  make  himself  no  party  to  the  ac- 
cusation ;  but  he  went  on  directly  after- 
wards to  point  out  where  it  is,  how  it  is 
to  be  got,  and  what  the  facilities  are  for 
obtaining  it.  The  noble  Lord  is  reported 
in  The  Times  to  have  said — 

"  Now,  are  we  to  give  over  the  government  of 
Ireland  P  How  can  we  abstain  from  suppress- 
ing the  authority  in  Ireland  of  these  men  who 
are  accused  of  such  crimes  and  such  criminal 
practices,  and  who  are  unable  to  prove  their  in- 
nocence P  I  make  myself  no  party  to  these  oc- 
cusations.  All  I  say  is  that  they  are  brought. 
I  leave  the  matter  there.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
will  rest  there.  It  may  be  necessary  even  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  independently  of  the 
Irish  Party,  to  take  action  and  to  endeavour  on 
its  own  independent  authority  to  clear  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  body  from  the  charges  against 
a  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  un- 
doubtedly must  reach  upon  the  character  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.  But  upon  that  point 
I  say  nothing.  I  have  brought  it  before  vou,  I 
advise  you  to  buy  this  pamphlet,  and  reaait  and 
circulate  it." 

LoBD  RANDOLPH  OHUROHILL: 
I  hope  the  hon.  Member  will  pardon  me 
for  interrupting  him ;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  I 
was  for  the  Oommittee  and  against  the 
Court  16  days  ago,  and  I  must  point  out 
that  almost  the  entire  portion  of  my 
speech  which  was  devoted  to  this  mat- 
ter was  taken  up  with  trying  to  prove 
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ter  of  the  Government,  to  state  what  the 
view  is  which  they  take  of  this  matter. 
It  is  an  absurd  suggestion  that  the  At- 
torney General,  who,  in  this  House,  has 
voted  that  the  charges  constitute  a  g^ave 
and  scandalous  libel,  and  although  they 
embody  the  foulest  charges  which  can 
be  made  against  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, should  go  into  a  Court  of  Law 
and  ask  Eoglish  jurymen  to  declare 
by  their  verdict  that  what  he  has  said 
by  his  vote  is  not  true. 

LoBD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
I  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  hon. 
Gentleman  while  he  was  addressing  the 
House,  but  I  hope  the  House  will  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  personal  explanation. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  quoted  remarks 
of  mine  out  of  Hansard^  which  I  am  al- 
leged to  have  made  in  1884.  Now,  at 
that  time,  my  speeches  were  greatly 
compressed  by  Mansard — [**  Oh,  oh ! "  ] — 
as  is  invariably  the  case  with  private 
Members  of  Parliament.  I  appeal  with 
confidence  to  hon.  Members  who  have 
personal  experience  of  the  fact  that  the 
speeches  of  private  Members  are  not 
fully  reported,  whether  a  report  thus 
condensed  and  compressed,  as  is  usual 
in  Mansard,  can  be  taken  as  a  true  and 
faithful  representation  of  what  one  has 
really  said.  Right  hon.  Members  are 
hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of  that 
matter,  seeing  that  their  speeches  are 
generally  reported  verbatim.  But  I 
must  also  point  out  that  the  quotations 
that  have  been  made  do  not  in  the  least 
apply  to  my  preseut  position  in  the  mat- 
ter now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  never  thought,  or  even 
dreamt,  and  I  will  call  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  as  a  witness,  of 
saying  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury,  who  was  Attorney 
General  at  the  time  referred  to,  could 
be  capable  of  collusion  in  an  action  at 
law.  What  I  meant  to  point  out  was 
that  the  course  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  take  would  render  them 
open  to  the  charge  of  collusion,  [  Criea 
of  **0h!"  and  *•  Order! "J  I  am  en- 
titled  to  make  a  personal  explanation. 
It  is  very  odd  that  hon.  GenUemen  op- 
posite are  ready  to  hear  everything  that 
is  said  against  me,  but  object  to  receive 
any  explanation,  and  that  their  sense  of 
justice— [*'  Cries  of  <*  Go  on  !  "]  What 
I  wish  to  point  out  now  is,  that  the  Go 
vernment  of  that  day,  in  consequence  of 
the  representation  of  some  hon.  Mem- 


that  the  only  course  open  to  the  Irish 
Members  was  a  resort  either  to  an 
English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  Court  of  Law. 
I  certainly  did  allude  to  the  possibility 
of  the  House  of  Commons  taking  some 
action,  but  that  was  only  thrown  out 
as  a  possible  ultima  ratio, 

Mr.  BR ADLAUGH  :  The  noble  Lord 
need  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  offended 
by  his  interrupting  me.  When  I  have 
had  the  same  training  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury,  I  shall 
probably  get  used  to  the  noble  Lord's 
regard  for  technicalities,  and  the  very 
strong  view  he  takes  for  himself.  I  may 
say  at  once  that  it  is  not  the  views  of  the 
noble  Lord  which  I  am  dealing  with.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  may  be  ;  I  am 
only  dealing  with  the  noble  Lord's 
words.  I  have  taken  the  sentence  as 
reported  in  Tiie  Times.  I  have  taken  a 
complete  sentence;  I  have  introduced 
nothing  into  it,  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  mean  what  he  said,  it  is  a  pity 
he  said  it.  I  thought  I  had  expressed 
myself  very  clearly  when  I  said  that 
a  few  days  ago  the  noble  Lord  was  in 
favour  of  a  Select  Committee.  I  did 
not  say  that  16  days  ago,  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  Committee  as  against  a 
Court  of  Law.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  noble  Lord,  as  reported  in  Man- 
sardf  was  against  a  Court  of  Law  in 
1884,  and  in  favour  of  a  Committee  16 
days  ago.  I  read  a  passage  from  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in  which  he 
expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  there 
should  be  an  independent  inquiry  in  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
its  own  Motion.  I  do  not  know  whether, 
technically,  I  am  right  or  not ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  certainly  intimated  that  in 
his  opinion  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry altogether  independent  of  the 
views  of  the  Irish  Members.  Am  I  to 
understand  from  the  noble  Lord  that 
his  words  do  not  mean  what  they  say  ? 
If,  in  the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord,  they 
have  some  other  meaning,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  it,  and  I  should  then 
know  how  to  deal  with  his  views  as  well 
as  with  his  words.  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  time  of 
the  House.  I  only  desire,  speaking  now 
for  a  large  number  of  earnest  Radicals 
outside  this  House,  who  are  pained  and 
grievedbeyond measure  by  these  shocking 
measures  which  are  bein  g  used  as  political 
weapons,  and  resorted  to  by  every  suppor- 
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bers  who  sat  below  the  Gangway,  asso- 
ciated in  the  case  of  a  Queen's  Counsel 
belonging?  to  the  Party  opposed  to  them, 
in  order  to  obviate  any  such  accusation 
as  I  pointed  to  as  possible.  Conse- 
quently, the  action  of  the  Gbyernment 
of  that  day,  taken,  as  it  was,  after  re- 
presentations had  been  made  to  them, 
formed  a  precedent  for  the  course  which 
the  Goyemment  of  the  present  day  are 
following. 

Mb.  BBADLAUGH  :  May  I  ask  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  in  order 
that  I  may  say  that  I  quite  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  can 
corroborate  his  statements  as  to  the  com- 
pression of  his  speeches ;  because  I  once 
unguardedly  used  an  expression  which 
I  heard  from  his  lips,  but  which  I 
could  not  find  in  Hansard  when  I  went 
to  look  for  it.  Therefore  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  he  is  correct  in  that  remark ; 
the  only  difficulty  I  have  is  to  imagine 
how  any  process  of  compression  could 
have  put  words  on  record  which  were 
never  sooken. 

SiRWILLIAMHAECOURT(Derby): 
I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  on  the  time 
of  the  House,  except  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  yesterday. 
I  can  only  account  for  that  statement  on 
the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  brief 
time — to  refer  to  his  brief  plea — which 
he  had  at  his  disposal  for  examining 
into  the  Question  before  the  House.  A 
statement  more  inconsistent  with  the 
real  facts  of  the  cases  to  which  he  re- 
ferred it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  stated 
very  positively  that  in  his  opinion  these 
words  in  The  Times  were  not  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  rose  to  support,  in  an 
elaborate  argument,  the  doctrine  alto- 
gether new  to  me,  in  a  broadly  stated 
proposition  that  the  words  contained  in 
The  Times  article  are  not  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  He  cited  a  speech  of  mine  in 
support  of  that  view.  Now,  that  speech, 
so  far  from  making  any  such  allegation, 
had  a  precisely  contrary  effect.  I  said 
from  the  first  to  the  last  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Pilmsoll,  to  whose  case 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  referred, 
did  constitute  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House.  1  stated  that  in  the  most 
distinct  manner ;  therefore  all  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  said 


upon  that  point  falls  to  the  ground.  I 
can  only  presume  that  he  had  not  had 
time  to  read  the  books  from  which  he 
professed  to  quote ;  but  as,  in  this 
matter,  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding,  I  will  read 
what  I  did  say  in  answer  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  that  day  (Sir  John  Holker). 
I  said — 

•*  For  anyone  to  take  any  notice  whatever  of 
the  conduct  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  House,  or  to  com- 
ment in  any  terms  whatever  upon  such  conduct, 
or  upon  his  speeches  or  votes  in  the  House,  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege.'* 

Therefore,  to  assert  that  I  argued  that 
the  words  complained  of  in  Mr.  Plim- 
soil's  case  were  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
is  to  assert  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
I  really  did  say.  Let  me  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  PlimsoU 
was  this.  He  had  used  words  attributing 
inhuman  conduct  to  a  Member  who  had 
blocked  a  Bill  in  which  we  all  know  he 
was  much  interested.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  House  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  and  Mr.  Plimsoll  apologized 
for  his  conduct.  I  contended,  and  I  was 
supported  by  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  then  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  senior  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright),  and  by  the  whole 
Opposition — I  contended  not  that  it  was 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  but  that,  as 
Mr.  Plimsoll  had  made  amends  to  the 
House,  the  matter  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  further,  and  I  moved  the 
Previous  Question,  which  was  an  admis- 
sion that  the  case  was  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  Therefore  anything  more 
contrary  to  the  representation  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  of 
what  I  said,  I  cannot  conceive.  Now, 
what  was  the  course  taken  by  the  Con- 
servative Government  ?  They  held  that 
it  was  of  such  supreme  importance  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  that  animadver- 
sion on  the  conduct  of  a  Member  of  the 
the  House  by  people  outside  could  not 
be  permitted,  that,  although  Mr.  Plim- 
soll had  made  amends,  they  declined 
to  vote  for  the  Previous  Question, 
and  declared  the  case  to  be  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  The  present  Leader  of  the 
House  has  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  precedents  set  by  all  his  Predecessors. 
He  has  acted  in  the  teeth  of  the  prece- 
dents set  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the 
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case  of  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lopes.  To  the  case  of  Mr.  Lopes,  the 
Solicitor  General  did  not  ref  er,  although 
he  might  have  done  so  with  advantage. 
What  was  the  case  ?  Mr.  Lopes  made 
a  speech  at  a  political  dinner,  in  which 
he  said — 

"  What  was  the  present  position  of  the  Li- 
beral Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  They 
were  deserted  by  their  Chief ;  they  were  allied 
to  a  disreputable  Irish  band  whose  watchword 
in  the  House  was  Home  Kule  or  the  repeal  of 
the  Union." 

Those  words  were  brought  before  the 
House  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  Did 
Mr.  Diraeliy  as  Leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  say  that  they  were  not  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  ?  No ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  take  due  notice  of  such 
language,  and  to  affirm,  in  the  most 
distinct  manner,  that  if  the  words  were 
not  apologized  for  they  would  be  voted 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and  that  action 
would  be  taken  in  accordance  with  such 
vote.  That  was  the  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  his  own  supporters,  who 
is  now  Mr.  Justice  Lopes.  And  what 
happened  ?  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Lopes  apologized  to  the 
House  for  the  language  he  had  used, 
and  therefore  the  course  which  was 
taken  on  a  subsequent  occasion  was 
followed  ;  the  Previous  Question  was 
moved.  Ths  Solicitor  G-eneral  says  that 
charges  of  this  kind  are  not  a  Breach 
of  Privilege;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  they  were, 
and  that  it  was  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  House  to  take  cognizance  of 
them  as  such,  and  be  proceeded  with 
further  in  the  absence  of  apology.  I 
therefore  repeat  my  assertion  that-- 
probably  from  hurry — the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  not  had  time  to 
read  the  reports  of  those  cases.  [Sir 
Edward  Clarke:  Yes;  I  did  read 
them.]  Neither  in  Mr.  Plimsoll's  nor 
in  Mr.  Lopes'  case  was  there  any  denial, 
for  one  moment,  that  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege had  been  committed,  and  that,  if 
not  apologized  for,  it  ought  to  be 
punished.  There  has  hitherto  been  no 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
has  taken  a  difiPerent  view  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that 
if  this  had  not  been  the  case  of  an  Lrish 
Member  the  course  pursued  by  all  former 
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Leaders  of  the  House  would  have  been 
pursued  now.  Nobody  who  has  looked 
into  the  facts  of  this  case  ought  to  dis- 
pute for  a  single  moment  that,  by  the 
law  of  Parliament,  this  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege.  Why  was  the  Previous  Ques- 
tion moved  in  the  cases  I  have  referred 
to  ?  Because  an  apology  had  been  given 
and  an  amend  had  been  made.  Has 
The  Times  newspaper  made  an  amend  or 
an  apology  ?  In  both  of  the  previous 
cases  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  assert  the  Privileges  of  the  House 
when  they  were  attacked  in  a  manner 
not  half  so  violent  or  in  so  poisonous  a 
manner  as  in  this  instance,  and  yet  we 
have  a  Conservative  Government,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  precedents,  calling  upon  the 
House  to  declare  that  this  is  not  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  I  only  rose  to 
state  these  facts  in  entire  contradiction 
to  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
G^eneral 

Mr.  'w.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh,  Mid  Lothian) :  I  rise  to  submit 
to  the  House  a  proposition  which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  desired  to  make  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  to-night.  I  will 
say  with  respect  to  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  I  have  confined  it  in  point  of 
scope  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  de- 
bate. I  have  heard  that  many  Members 
are  of  opinion  that  a  Committee,  if  ap- 
pointed, ought  to  examine  into  a  broader 
field  and  into  a  larger  mass  of  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  Irish 
Members.  But  that  is  not  a  matter 
which  I  should  be  justified  in  placing 
before  the  House,  at  any  rate,  at  the 
present  stage.  It  does  not  grow  out  of 
the  case  produced  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis).  That  was  restricted-^ 
absolutely  restricted— to  the  case  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  and,  feeling  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  issue  that  is  before  us, 
I  am  desirous  that  that  issue  should  be 
clear ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  at  a 
future  stage,  in  case  the  House  should 
be  content  to  accept  my  Amendment,  I 
do  not  think  that,  at  the  present  stage, 
it  would  have  been  warrantable  in  me 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  enlarging  that 
Amendment.  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Bandolph 
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Ohuroliill)  with  regard  to  matters  of 
which,  it  appears  to  me»  the  introduction 
into  his  speech  was  wholly  needless  and 

Serfeotly  gratuitous.  He  laid  down  the 
octrine  that  it  was  more  my  business 
than  the  business  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  to  afford  protection  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo.  Of  course,  the 
insinuation  thereby  conveyed  was  that 
the  Member  for  East  Mayo  and  I  were 
identical  in  our  political  position.  [ ifintf- 
Urial  cries  of  '*  Hear,  hear !  "]  I  per- 
fectly understand  that;  but  it  would 
have  been  better  that  this  insinuation 
should  have  been  broadly  stated.  But 
what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  evidently  not  the  smallest 
conception  of  the  capacity  in  which  the 
Leader  of  the  House  interferes  in  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  Leader  of  the  House 
is  the  protector  of  the  whole  House, 
and  every  Member  sitting  on  these 
Benches  and  on  the  Benches  below  the 
Gangway  has  the  same  right  to  appeal 
to  him  as  any  Member  who  sits  behind 
him.  I  have  no  such  capacity.  I  have 
no  right  to  protect  anybody  further 
than  might  accrue  to  any  Gentleman 
according  to  the  place  he  might  occupy, 
and  the  part  he  has  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
understands,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  posi- 
tion I  laid  down.  It  is  impossible  to 
allow  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
pass  without  protest,  and  I  hope,  if  he 
notices  the  subject  again,  he  will  speak 
in  a  different  manner.  The  noble  Lord 
also  spoke  in  the  same  gratuitous  way, 
and  introduced — GK>d  knows  we  have 
enough  of  disputable  matters — intro- 
duced other  disputable  matters  without 
the  least  necessity.  He  spoke  of  the 
time  since  I  had  assumed  the  Leadership 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  noble 
Lord  is  perfectly  aware  that  I  have 
never  done  anyl^ng  of  the  sort.  He 
understands  that  there  is  the  broadest 
distinction  between  what  I  have  pro- 
posed and  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  He 
thinks  not.  He  is  at  liberty  to  argue 
the  contrary ;  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
say  that  I  have  made  myself  the  Leader 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  because  that 
is  a  gross  misstatement.  I  understand 
why  the  noble  Lord  used  the  expression. 
I  perfectly  understand  why  the  noble 
Lord  does  not  speak  of  Home  Kule,  but 
of  repeal  of  the  Union.  The  noble 
Lord  knows  there  is  a  future  before 
him,  and  that  the  noble  Lord  should 


call  our  plan  <' repeal  of  the  Union" 
would  not  be  at  all  wonderful  ^f  he  did 
so  in  future  contingencies,  when  other 
plans  of  Home  Bule  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  be  proposed ;  and  it  may  be 
convenient  also  to  fall  back  upon  a 
course  of  previous  assertions  that  he 
objected  to  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  but 
does  not  object  to  any  Home  Bule  which 
is  not  repeal  of  the  Union.  I  apologize 
to  the  House  for  this  digression.  Now, 
Sir,  yesterday  we  had  before  us  at  least 
five  questions  of  the  greatest  importance, 
perfectly  distinct  from  one  another,  any 
one  of  which  might,  I  apprehend,  have 
been  the  subject  of  an  important  sepa- 
rate debate.  The  first  was  whether  the 
article  in  Ths  Ttmes  constituted  a  Breach 
of  Privilege;  the  second  was  whether, 
even  if  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  it  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege  by 
this  House,  for  that  is  a  totally  different 
matter.  The  third  was,  whether  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Irish  Party  to  go  into  a 
Court  of  Law.  The  fourth  was,  whe- 
ther a  Oommittee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed; and  the  fifth  was,  whether 
there  should  be  a  prosecution.  Now, 
Sir,  I  admit  that  the  most  conclusive 
reasons  against  the  decision  of  the 
House  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  g^ven 
this  evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  and  my 
right  hon.  Friend  sitting  near  me  (Sir 
William  Harcourt),  why  this  matter 
should  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  I  admit  sorrow- 
fully that  the  Division  which  has  been 
taken  disposes  of  that  question.  It  is  a 
most  serious  and  formidable  decision  at 
which  the  House  has  arrived.  I  believe 
it  to  be  without  precedent.  A  charge — 
an  incrimination  of  the  very  highest 
degree  and  quality  which  incrimination 
can  possibly  reach — ^has  been  made 
against  a  Member  of  this  House.  That 
Member  has  appealed  to  this  House  to 
intervene  and  make  itself  a  party.  [  Cries 
^**  No  !  '^fram  the  Ministerial  Benches.'] 

Mb.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Certainly 
he  does. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  Yes ;  by 
supporting  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  Charles  Lewis).  If  the  House 
declares  this  to  be  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
it  thereby  intervenes  and  gives  the 
means  by  which  the  matter  can  be  settled. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  raise  a  doubt  on  this  subject. 
He  does  so;  and  under  what  circum- 
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stances  ?  He  does  it  as  a  Member  of 
the  minority,  constantly  assailed  and 
denounced  indoors  and  out-of-doors.  He 
does  it  as  a  Member  of  the  minority, 
which  is  challenged  to  do  it  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Party  opposite — by  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Government — by  a  Gen- 
tleman doubtless  acting  not  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Goyernment,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  favoured  supporter, 
who  has  recently  received  at  their  hands 
such  a  mark  of  honour  as  is  the  token  of 
their  confidence,  and  such  as  constitutes 
a  great  distinction.  It  is  also,  Sir,  a 
minority  which  represents  a  nation. 
[CWmo/'^No!"]  Will  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  wait  ?  I  am 
going  to  explain  my  meaning,  although 
the  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  indisputable. 
Has  the  House  of  Commons  represented 
England  in  times  past?  If  it  has,  by 
what  majority?  Has  there  never  been 
a  minority  in  this  House  ?  Is  it  not  the 
majority  which  represents  the  nation  ? 
When  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
you  had  such  a  majority  speaking  for 
the  nation— so  large  a  majority  against 
80  small  a  minority  as  is  the  case  in  Ire- 
land now  ?  That,  it  seems  to  be,  is  not 
an  arguable  matter — it  is  indisputable ; 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  sense,  no 
candid  man  can  for  a  moment  deny  that 
the  Party  to  which  I  refer  represents  a 
nation.  [  Cries  o/**  No !  "]  There  never 
has  been  a  majority  so  large.  If  they 
do  not  represent  a  nation,  then  the  Eng- 
lish nation  has  never  been  represented 
within  the  walls  of  this  House.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  House  should 
really  consider  its  position  in  this  matter, 
and  not  too  severely  try  the  patience  of 
the  Irish  people.  It  is  a  strong  measure 
— it  is  a  most  unfortunate  measure — 
that  there  should  be  a  going  back  upon 
the  protection  heretofore  afforded  by  this 
House  to  its  Members,  at  the  very  same 
moment  that  your  sense  of  duty  leads 
you  to  think  it  necessary  to  inflict  upon 
the  Irish  people,  by  a  Coercion  Bill,  and 
by  a  permanent  Coercion  Bill,  a  brand 
of  perpetual  dishonour,  and  when  the 
impression  has  gone  abroad  among  men's 
minds  that  with  large  portions  of  this 
House  there  are  two  measures  of  justice 
— one  for  Irish  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party,  and  the  other  for  all  other  Mem- 
bers who  do  not  belong  to  that  Party. 
Two  of  the  five  questions  I  have  referred 
to  are,  in  my  judgment,  disposed  of.  I 
may  greatly  regret  it,   considering  the 
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circumstances  under  which  they  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  I  entreat  the 
House  to  consider  a  little  before  they 
add  to  the  gravity  of  the  decision  at 
which,  unhappily,  the  House  has  already 
arrived.  Now,  Sir,  the  three  questions 
that  remain  are — first,  ought  the  Irish 
Members  to  go  into  a  Court  of  Justice  ? 
And  after  all  that  has  been  said  I  feel  it 
necessary  to  say  some  words  more  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  suggest  reasons  which 
appear  to  me,  if  the  Irish  Members 
think  fit  to  urge  them,  to  entirely  deprive 
us  of  the  right  to  complain  if  they  de- 
cline to  carry  the  matter  to  a  Court  of 
Law.  The  first  of  the  reasons  which 
they  allege  against  the  course  is  the 
delay  it  would  entail.  Will  any  Gentle- 
man venture  to  say  at  what  period  sen- 
tence would  be  obtained?  I  will  not 
enter  into  details,  because  those  ac- 
quainted with  legal  questions  would  do 
so  far  better.  From  all  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,  I  believe  that  most  serious 
delay  might,  and  probably  would  be  the 
result,  of  going  to  such  a  Court.  Well, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  composition  of 
the  Court  what  are  we  to  say  ?  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Kandolph  Churchill) 
last  night,  with  extraordinary  rashness, 
gave  a  general  acquittal  of  all  the  Judges 
of  all  the  Courts  of  England,  and  a 
general  eulogy  upon  the  record  of  1,000 
years.  The  noble  Lord  is  not  apparently 
aware  that,  within  the  present  century, 
very  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  eminent 
Judges  in  English  Courts  of  Justice.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  we  ought 
not  to  leave  this  question  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers,  and  that  other  Mem- 
bers ought  to  take  part  in  it.  If  we  do 
take  part  in  it,  it  is  in  order  that  we 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  these  debates 
the  results  of  our  Parliamentary  expe- 
rience and  historical  knowledge ;  but  to 
manufacture  history  which  is  not  true, 
and  will  not  bear  examination,  is  a  course 
with  respect  to  which  I  should  say,  if  it 
is  to  be  pursued,  we  had  better  leave  the 
matter  altogether  in  the  hands  of  law- 
yers. Has  the  noble  Lord  ever  heard  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  ?  Does  he  know  the 
opinion  pronounced  upon  him  by  his 
brother  Judge  and  biographer,  Lord 
Campbell.  [*'Oh,oh!'»]  The  Solicitor 
General  sneers. 

Sib  EDWARD  CLARKE  :  I  did  not 
sneer ;  I  laughed  at  the  idea. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  The 
Solicitor  General  laughs  at  the  name  of 
Lord  Campbell.  Lord  Oampbell  stated 
that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Dundonald 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
severely  censured,  not  only  by  the 
vulgar,  but  by  men  of  education  on  both 
sides,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest  mis- 
givings himself  as  to  his  own  conduct  in 
the  affair — so  much  so,  that  he  says  it 
drew  upon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  obloquy, 
causing  very  uneasy  reflections  in  his 
own  mind.  I  know  not  how  that  is,  but 
it  shows  that  various  questions  of  that 
kind  arose  in  connection  with  different 
judgments.  Entirely  differing  with  the 
noble  Lord,  I  believe  myself  that  all 
Judges  now  upon  the  Bench  might  be 
trusted  perfectly.  But  there  is  one 
Judge  now  upon  the  Bench  who  came 
down  from  the  Bench  to  take  part  in 
regard  to  the  great  Irish  Question  more 
violent  than  has  been  taken  almost  by 
any  layman  I  can  remember.  And  if 
one  of  these  Gentlemen  sitting  below 
the  Gangway  says  it  is  excusable  in  him 
to  feel  some  mistrust  in  such  a  case, 
though  I  should  not  feel  such  mistrust 
myself,  yet  I  must  say  that  I  understand 
that  mistrust.  Well,  then,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they 
would  get  a  verdict.  Is  it,  Sir,  so  cer- 
tain that  a  verdict  would  be  got  ?  Is  it 
so  certain  that  when  the  House  declines 
to  treat  these  allegations  as  a  Breach  of 
Privilege,  departing  from  all  its  usages, 
that  a  verdict  would  be  got?  [yf/inw- 
terial  cries  o/  **  Oh !  "]  I  will  show  that 
by-and-bye.  I  am  about  to  tell  an 
anecdote  concerning  myself,  which,  I 
think,  is  to  the  point  with  regard  to  the 
certainty  of  getting  verdicts  against 
newspapers  in  cases  wherein  a  public 
man  attempts  to  restrain  the  liberty  of 
newspapers  to  comment  on  his  conduct 
or  his  language.  Thirty  years  ago, 
nearly,  I  had  the  honour  of  serving  Her 
Majesty  for  a  short  time  as  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Ionian  Islands.  At 
that  time  the  people  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  who  had,  I  think,  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  practical 
grievance  to  complain  of,  were,  notwith- 
standing, possessed  with  an  intense 
sentiment  of  nationality,  and  this  sen- 
timent of  nationality,  which  had  de- 
termined them  to  accept  nothing  ex- 
cept the  union  with  their  own  blood  and 
race,  was  treated  by  a  portion  of  the 
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Press  of  this  country,  and  especially  by 
a  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Press,  with 
unmeasured  and  bitter  contempt.  It  was 
continually  said — 

''Whoaro  these  miserable  Ionian s  that  de- 
sire to  join  themselves  to  an  equally  miserable 
set  of  people  in  Greece  instead  of  welcoming 
the  glory  of  being  attached  to  a  great  Em- 
pire?'' 

Well,  when  I  was  in  the  Islands,  a 
certain  course  was  taken  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  it  happened  that  the  same 
newspaper,  The  Times  newspaper,  had 
an  article  to  this  effect — 

"  The  Ionian  Assembly  has  been  committing 
treason,  and  the  Queen's  Commissioner  has 
been  helping  them  to  commit  treason." 

I  have  no  avidity  for  going  into  a  Court 
of  Law.  I  do  not  share  the  views  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
on  the  great  felicity  of  litigants,  though 
I  know  that  most  lawyers  have  those 
ideas.  At  the  same  time,  when  I  saw  a 
plain  and  clear  charge  of  treason  made 
against  myself,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  case 
of  unwarrantable  licence,  and  that  I 
must  prosecute  The  Times,  I  came  home 
immediately  after ;  I  took  the  best  ad- 
vice in  my  power;  I  consulted  legal 
friends  of  great  character.  I  cannot 
recall  now  all  their  names,  but  one  of 
them  was  Mr.  Wortley,  father  of  my 
hon.  Friend  opposite.  I  consulted  also 
my  own  professional  adviser,  Mr.  James 
Freshfield ;  and  anyone  who  remembers 
him  will  recollect  that  he  was  almost  at 
the  head  of  the  entire  Legal  Profession. 
Every  one  of  those  gentlemen  said  to 
me — **Do  not  do  it."  They  did  not 
question  that  it  was  written  down  that 
I  had  aided  the  Assembly  in  committing 
treason.  They  said — **  Do  not  do  it, 
for  you  cannot  depend  upon  getting  a 
verdict."  I  should  have  come  into 
Court  without  any  particular  prejudice 
against  me  further  man  might  be  raised 
on  the  special  case.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  this  case  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  a  gross  and  cruel 
prejudice.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  that 
is  the  only  difficulty  in  getting  a  verdict. 
In  my  own  case,  it  was  not  to  gross 
prejudice,  or  any  prejudice  at  all,  that 
my  advisers  referred  to  when  they  posi- 
tively protested  in  such  terms  that  I 
was  unable  to  persist,  and  induced  me 
to  acquiesce  in  the  publication  of  this 
monstrous  charge,  it  was  this — that 
juries  have  a  just  and  proper  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press ; 
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and  that,   helped  on  by  counsel,  who 
know  perfectly  well  how  to  bring  in 
everything  irrelevant  and    everything 
invidious — in  the  strict  exercise  of  their 
duty,  and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
them  at  all — by  mixing  up  together  the 
more    or  less   legimate  elements  that 
might  operate  upon  their  minds — I  say 
that,  if  I  were  a  juryman,  it  would  take 
very  much  indeed  to  make  me  give  a 
verdict  in  restraint  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press.     Such  being  the  case,  I  cannot, 
for  my  own  part,  mink  that  it  is  very 
unreasonable  if  Gentlemen  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Party,  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  stand,  are  not  more  forward  to  go 
into  a  Court   of  Law.      I  think  their 
apprehensions  are  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions. I  do  not  wish  to  charge  perjury  or 
anything  of  the  sort ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  efface  from  the  mind  of  a  juryman  the 
belief  that  he  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  the  merits  and  character  of  the  law 
he  is  administering,  and  when  a  great 
object  like  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is  in 
view,  he  has  an  immense  and  a  just  re- 
luctance to  do  anything  that  can  possibly 
be  construed  into  a  disposition  to  restrain 
it.     Therefore,  I  cannot  think  we  are 
entitled  in  the  least  degree  to  complain 
of  hon.  Members  below  the  G-angway, 
or  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
when  he  declines  to  commit  himself  to 
the  mercies  or  the  chances  of  a  Court  of 
Law  in  a  case  like  this.  Without  any  re- 
flection against  British  jurisprudence  in 
general,  the  chances  of  a  verdict  which 
my  advisers  in  my  case  saw  were  uncer- 
tain 25  or  30  years  ago  would  be  very 
much  more  slender  in  the  present  case. 
Well,  Sir,  that  being  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Members,   we    now 
come  to  the  two  remaining  questions. 
It  is  said  by  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
there  are  two  modes  of  proceeding,  and 
that  the  only  difference  is  as  to  the  mode 
of  inquiry.    Well,  Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  one  mode  of  proceeding  is  open 
to  us  according  to  reason  and  according 
CO  precedents,  and  I  shall  proceed  to 
contend  that  the  precedents  adduced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  So- 
licitor General  are  perfectly  and  entirely 
valueless  for  the  purposes  for  which  he 
was  urging  them.     In  point  of  fact,  he 
himself  omitted  from  his  speech  what 
was  necessary  as  an  essential  element 
and  broad  foundation  of  his  proposition 
that  a    prosecution  was    an   allowable 
course.    But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 


tleman made  assertions  with  regard  to 
Parliamentary  Committees,  which  I 
think  it  only  fair  to  him  that  I  should 
recite  as  I  take  them  from  the  report  of 
his  speech.  He  said  there  had  been  no 
precedents  since  1601  for  a  Committee 
of  this  kind.  That  is  the  first  proposi- 
tion. [Sir  Edward  Clarke  :  On  a  simi- 
lar case.]  It  would  be  to  invent  a  totally 
new  procedure.  The  second  proposition 
is  that  it  would  be  to  institute  a  form  of 
proceeding  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  These  are  the  propositions  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
committed  himself.  Well,  with  regard 
to  a  similar  case,  we  all  know  what 
similar  circumstances  came  to  mean  in 
the  Acts  relating  to  railways — ^namely, 
that  they  might  make  different  charges 
'4n  similar  circumstances."  The  word 
''similar"  is  capable  of  very  various 
interpretations ;  but  what  I  wish  to  con- 
tend now  is  this — not  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  named  Dillon  in  some  case, 
not  that  the  same  words  were  used  in 
the  same  case  which  I  am  going  to  ad- 
duce, but  because  I  believe  they  are  the 
most  extraordinary  words,  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  the  most  unparalleled  ever  used 
against  a  Member  of  Parliament.  I  am 
going  to  contend  that  in  similar  cases, 
and  in  far  weaker  cases,  it  has  been  the 
established  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  to  pro- 
ceed by  Committee.  After  contending 
that  the  course  of  appointing  a  Com- 
mittee is  conformable  both  to  reason 
and  precedent,  I  will  also  contend,  and 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the 
course  of  procedure  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  is 
not  conformable  either  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other.  But  I  must  notice  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  has  a  great 
merit  to  begin  with  of  being  an  ex- 
tremely prompt  method  of  bringing  this 
question  to  an  issue.  These  things  have 
been  done  again  and  again,  and  in  no 
case  has  great  or  inconvenient  delay 
occurred.  I  contend  that  a  Committee 
is  a  perfectly  competent  tribunal,  and 
not,  as  the  noble  Lord  said,  a  ridicu- 
lously incompetent  tribunal,  to  determine 
the  question  whether  a  Member  of  this 
House  has,  or  has  not,  been  guilty  of 
gross  and  wilful  falsehood  in  certain 
statements. 

Lord  EANDOLPH  CHURCHILL: 
That  was  not  my  point.  I  did  not  say 
that.    I  said  that  a  Committee  would  be 
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hopelessly  incompetent    to  inyestigate  '  ^ —  ^t^xi. — .n 
all  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  hon.    Members   by   The  Times 
newspaper. 

Me,  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  What  are 
the  charges  ? 

Mr.  W,  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  very 
glad,  and  I  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  his 
explanation,  for  he  has  not  said  that  a 
Committee  would  be  hopelessly  incom- 
petent to  deal  with  a  case  of  this  kind. 
If  we  were  to  say  so,  we  should  be  pro- 
nouncing a  very  severe  verdict  on  what 
I  call  the  established  practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
to  prevent  G-entlemen  practised  in  busi- 
ness, men  of  long  experience  in  this 
House,  men  some  of  them  lawyers  with 
all  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
science  of  the  law,  others  of  them  having 
a  wide  and  varied  experience,  and  all  of 
them  acting  under  the  public  eye,  each 
of  them  liable  to  have  his  conduct  and 
his  vote  freely  discussed  and  considered  ; 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
what  is  there  in  the  character  of  the 
body  charged  with  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  greatest  deliberative 
assembly  in  the  world,  what  is  there  in 
the  character  of  a  few  competent  gentle- 
man judiciously  selected  by  this  body  to 
prevent  them  from  being  able  to  dis- 
charge duties  which  12  common  jurors 
or  12  special  jurors  will  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  Committee 
is  the  body  most  competent  to  deal  with 
such  an  assumption.  It  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter  if  we  were  proposing  that 
proceedings  should  be  taken  with  a 
penal  or  vindictive  view.  There,  I 
admit,  you  might  take  exception,  and 
probably  if  the  Committee  in  the  course 
of  its  inquiries  came  upon  matter  which 
made  the  Committee  believe  that  a  penal 
character  ought  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  Committee  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  House;  and  the  House 
would  consider  whether  penal  proceed- 
ings ought  or  ought  not  to  take  place. 
But  for  the  examination  of  a  question 
that  is  not  penal,  I  contend  that  a  Com- 
mittee is  a  most  proper  and  competent 
tribunal.  Let  us  see  now  whether  the 
broad  doctrines  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  can  be  sustained.  I 
contend  that  there  is  not  a  syllable  of 
them  which  can  be  sustained.  I  hope 
my  proposition  is  broad  enough ;  and  I 


hope  that  he  will  show  by  an  examina- 
tion of  such  partial  precedents  as  I  have 
been  able  to  look  into,  that  as  to  the 
substance  of  the  matter  my  doctrines 
falls  beyond  the  reason  and  justice  of  the 
case.    The  hon.  and  learned  G-entleman 
was  very  much  indisposed  to  allow  the 
similarity  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Grissell  to 
be  urged,  pointing  out  that  the  inquiry 
was  held  prior  to  the   calling  of  the 
parties  to  the  Bar  of  the  House.     That 
circumstance  seemed,   in  his  mind,    to 
determine    the    whole    matter    as    to 
similarity.       That    is    not    a    question 
of  substance   at  all.      The  matter  was 
examined    by    a  Committee,    and    the 
House    took    notice    of    that    exami- 
nation and  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  as 
far  as  it  thought  fit,  but  as  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  contends  that  in  point 
of  form  and  order,  it  was  different  from 
this,  I  will  not  proceed  further  with  that 
case.     I  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Butt  in 
1884.     I  say  that  that  case  proves  that 
not  only  this  Committee  ought  to  be 
granted,  but  that  upon  far  weaker  and 
far  narrower  grounds  this  House  has 
declined  to  reject  the  appeal  of  its  Mem- 
bers for  protection  by  the  House.    And 
I  challenge  the  examination  of  what  I 
say,  word  for  word,  by  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  who,  by  the  way,  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  assume  in  this  case  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  the  responsi- 
bility in  a  way  which  I  certainly  never 
experienced.     I  say  that  this  is  not  a 
similar,  it  is  a  much  stronger  case,  and 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  abuse  of 
words  to  say  that  it  is  similar.    I  beg 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
examine  this  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Butt.     I  say  that  everything 
that  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Butt  is 
an  argument,  and  an  argument  appl3ring 
with  ten  times  more  force,  for  conceding 
that  the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  is  one  that  you  should  take 
notice  of  and  proceed  upon.     What  was 
the  allegation  made  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Butt  ?    It  was  that  there  was  a  parfcy  of 
Gentlemen  in  this  House — I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  exact 
words — ^but  a  party  of  Gentlemen  who 
were  extremely  hungry  for  place,  salary, 
and  pension.  That  was  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  allegation.     [Sir  Eioha&d  Web- 
ster :  Corruption.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  corruption.    Well  I  will 
not  dispute  that  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  it  is  so.     It  was  an 
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allegation  that  there  was  a  greediness 
for  a  place,  salary,  and  pension.   I  must 
say  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  has  established  in  his  own  mind 
a  scale  of  offences,  and  a  scale  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  totally  irrational. 
According  to  him  to  accuse  a  man  of 
giving  a  wrong  vote  is  a  matter  to  be 
taken  notice  of.     To  accuse  a  man  of 
bribery  or  corruption,  is  a  Breach   of 
Privilege  that  must  be  taken  notice  of; 
but  to  accuse  a  man  of  deliberate  and 
wilful  lying  is  a  minor  matter,  and  I  ask 
the  House  to  take  notice  of  that.    Now, 
I  say  that  instead  of  being  a  minor 
matter,  the  oharge  of  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate falsehood  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duty  in  this  House,  is  the  highest,  the 
gravest,  the  blackest  charge  that  can  be 
brought.      I  cannot    distinguish,    Sir, 
between  the  speeches  of  a  man  and  the 
actions  of  man  in  this  House.     In  this 
House  speech  is  action.     The  work  of 
this  House  is  done  by  speech,  and  to 
offend  in  the  point  of  truth  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  in  debate,  by  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood  is  the  highest 
of  all  offences  that  can  be  committed. 
Why  is  corruption  a  grave  offence  ?  Be- 
cause it  may  lead  you  to  act  falsely  here. 
But  this  is  a  case  where  you  do  act  falsely 
in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  where, 
in  reasoning  with  the  House  and  pro- 
fessing to  assist  it  in  its  work,  you  delibe- 
rately tell  it  what  you  know  to  be  false- 
hoods, and  attempt  to  mislead  the  House. 
I  say  this,  because  in  Mr.  Butt's  case  it 
is  intimated  that  it  was  said  the  Members 
attacked  were  open  to  corruption.     But 
what  said  Lord  John  Kussell  in  that 
case?    I  do  not  think  the    hon.   and 
learned  Solicitor  General  will  say  that 
to  charge  men  with  being  greedy  of  place 
is  worse  than  to  charge  them  with  being 
guilty  of  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood. 
To  say  a  Member  is  greedy  of  place  may 
imply  that  he  is  in  a  condition  in  which 
he  is  liable  to  be  corrupted.   Well,  Lord 
John  Bussell,  as  Leader  of  this  House, 
at  once  accedes  to  the  proposal  for  in- 
quiry.    He  does  not  raise  a  doubt  upon 
it ;  no  doubt  is  raised  upon  it  in  any 
quarter  of  the  House,    and  yet  it  was 
comparatively  a  very  slender  basis  on 
which  to  found  proceedings.      And  it 
proved  to  be  a  slender  basis,  for  when 
the  House  had  so  far  given  satisfaction 
to    the  wish  of  Mr.  Butt,  a  Committee 
was  appointed    without    a    dissentient 
voice,  not  for  a  penal,  but  for  a  nroteo- 
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tive  purpose,  and  Mr.  Butt  finally  de- 
sisted from  further  pursuing  the  matter, 
being  satisfied    with  the  end  he  had 
attained.    But  later  on  Mr.  Butt  was 
personally  the  object  of  a  charge  which 
amounted  to  corruption.     That  was  in 
1858.     The  case  was  brought  before  the 
House    on    petition,   and   the    petition 
charged  Mr.  Butt   with  the  receipt  of 
money  for  conducting  the  case  of  Ali 
Moorad  Khan.    What  was  the  course 
then  taken  by  the  House?    Mr.  Roe- 
buck  brought  forward  the  matter;    a 
Committee  was  proposed,   and  was  at 
once    appointed,    consisting    of    seven 
Members,  to  investigate  the  charge.  The 
noble    Lord    the    Member    for    South 
Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill) 
found  a  difficulty  about  advocate  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sitting  on  a  Committee 
in  the  present  case.     That  I  believe  is 
also  an  established  practice  of  the  House, 
and  two    advocate  Members  were  ap- 
pointed to  sit  on  the  Committee  of  1858 
to  which  I  am  referring.     But  observe 
that  the  allegation    there  we  at  much 
beyond  the  allegation  of  1854.     It  was 
an  allegation  in  a  petition  of  personal 
corruption.       There  was  no  vindictive 
proceeding.      It  was  a  simple  question 
of  protecting  the  House  assailed  in  the 
character  of  one   of  its  Members,  and 
a    Committee    was    at  once  appointed 
by  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining into  the  allegation.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  has  not 
taken  any  notice  of  that  case.  I  contend 
that  that  is  a  weaker  case  than  the  pre- 
sent one,  for  I  say  that  the  charge  of 
falsehood,  wilful  and  deliberate  false- 
hood in  debate  is  a  higher  charge  even 
than  that  of  pecuniary  corruption .  There 
is  another  case ~  a  case  which  is  of  some 
interest  to  me,  because  I  was  myself  so  far 
concerned  in  it  that  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  Committee  that  was  appointed,  and 
that  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey, 
which  was  very  briefly  mentioned  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  late  At- 
torney  General  (Sir  Charles  Russell). 
That  case  happened  in  the  year  1834. 
Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  Motion  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  practice  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  in 
regard  to  applications  for  admission  to 
those  Inns.     Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Inn  to  which  he 
sought  admission.     Objection  was  taken 
to  the  terms  of  the  Motion  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  Lord  Althorp,  and  others.    It 
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was  amended  by  consent  into  a  Motion 
for  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey  by  the 
Benchers.  Now,  I  call  the  particular 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  case,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  received. 
The  Motion  in  the  form  in  which  I  have 
quoted  it — the  amended  form  that  is 
for  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee — was 
adopted  unanimously  b}*  the  House.  No 
objection  was  taken  to  it,  and  Lord 
Althorp  used  words  which  I  wish  I  had 
heard  fall  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  present  Leader  of  the  House. 
He  said — 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Amendment,  after 
what  has  passed  in  the  House,  and  feeling,  as 
he  must,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Colchester 
claimed  an  inquiry  at  their  hands,  it  was  hut 

i'ustice  to  grant  him  the  required  investigation, 
10,  for  one,  would  not  raife  the  least  objection 
to  it.»'— (3  Hansard,  [as]  934.) 

The  hon.  Member,  by  the  Vote  he  has 
given  has  claimed  inquiry  at  your  hands. 
I  will  come  presently  to  the  question 
whether  you  are  now  offering  an  inquiry. 
I  contend  that  you  are  not.  I  shall 
come  to  that  by-and-bye.  He  claims  in- 
quiry, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  say  he  is  granted  an  inquiry. 
But  what  was  the  object  of  that  Com- 
mittee ?  The  object  of  that  Committee, 
if  I  remember  aright,  was  to  examine 
whether  the  verdict  of  the  jury  given  20 
years  before,  directly  affected  the  moral 
character  of  Mr.  Harvey — whether  it 
was  a  verdict  worthy  of  credence,  or  a 
verdict  given  in  error.  What  must  be 
the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  regard  to  the  right  of  Members  to 
demand  its  protection,  if  a  man  like 
Lord  Althorp,  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  without  a  word  of  objec- 
tion from  him,  was  ready  to  grant  a 
Committee  for  such  a  purpose  as  that, 
'^  because,"  as  Lord  Althorp  said,  'Mt 
was  claimed  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
was  but  justice  to  him  ?  "  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  certainly  the  cir- 
cumstances are  not  in  each  particular 
alike,  but  infinitely  stronger,  and  that 
every  step  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  every  former*  occasion  con- 
stitutes an  argument,  afortiori^  of  a  re- 
sistless kind  for  acceding  to  the  wish  of 
the  hon.  Member.  It  may  be  said  that 
that  was  a  bad  precedent,  established 
by  the  House  on  that  occasion.  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  question,  but  the  more  a 
proceeding  is  open  to  objection  on  ac- 


count of  hopeless  difficulties  connected 
with  inquiry,  the  stronger  is  the  argu- 
ment fortified  by  the  cases  in  respect  of 
Parliamentary  principle  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  House  has  placed  itself 
traditionally  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  accede  to  demands  of  this  kind.  Well, 
now  we  are  told  there  is  no  difference 
between  us  about  inquiry.  The  only 
difference  is  about  the  kind  of  inquiry. 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government.  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  is  this — that  when  an 
incrimination  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  I  defy  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  to  deny  that  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood  is  an  incrimination  of  the 
very  highest  order,  has  been  made 
against  one  of  its  Members,  and  he  de- 
mands an  inquiry  you  refuse  him — 
apparently  you,  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Government,  or  at  all  events  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  the  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General — who  are 
acting  by  voluntary  action,  for  which  I 
think  their  Colleagues  must  feel  very 
much  obliged,  you  refuse  the  Committee ; 
but  you  offer  that  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  will  accept  it  the  public 
purse  shall  be  brought  into  play  against 
a  private  undertaking  in  order  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  charges  made  against 
the  hon.  Member  are  libellous  or  not. 
And  that  this  is  to  be  done—the  public 
purse  is  to  be  opened  and  a  private 
undertaking  is  to  be  assailed.  You  may 
tell  us  that  The  Times  is  rich  and  power- 
ful, but  the  precedent  you  are  making 
will  not  depend  upon  wealth  and  power. 
Tou  are  going  thus  to  open  the  public 
purse  and  to  put  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  myrmidons  in  motion.  [  Cries  of 
''  Oh,  oh !  "  ]  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
not  going  to  say  anything  unfair  in  that 
respect,  and  the  expression  is  an  un- 
happy one ;  because  besides  these  myr- 
midons there  will  be  a  great  number  of 
independent  counsel  with  their  myr- 
midons. But  this  is  all  to  be  done,  and 
to  be  done — mark  my  words — for  the 
first  time  in  history.  [Sir  Eichakd 
Wkbstee:  Ten  precedents.]  Well,  I 
know  your  10  precedents  and  they  are 
not  worth  10  brass  farthings.  They  are 
worth  a  great  deal  less  than  10  brass 
farthings  because  they  are  perfeetly 
irrelevant,  or  if  they  are  relevant  they 
are  relevant  against  you  and  show  that 
this  proceeding  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained.    For  my  part,  I  do  not  care  what 
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it  18  that  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  may  be  offered  or  accepts.  I  do 
not  care  whether  he  accepts  your  pro- 
posal. I,  for  my  part,  will  oppose  it  as 
an  utterly  unwarrantable  and  unprece- 
dented proceeding.  My  affirmation 
would  be  this — and  I  think  I  can  make 
it  good — there  never  has  been  such  a 
proceeding  without  a  declaration  by  the 
House  of  a  positive  or  presumable 
offence.  The  House  has  never  set  in 
motion  the  Attorney  General  without 
making  itself  a  party  in  the  case.  I 
challenge  contradiction  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  unhappily 
omitted  all  reference  to  this  point.  He 
said,  I  will  give  you  10  cases  anterior  to 
the  year  1810.  I  believe  so  far  as  my 
researches  go  they  are  anterior  to  1795 ; 
that  is  not  very  important.  There  were  1 0 
cases  in  which  prosecutions  were  ordered. 
Will  the  hon.  and  learued  Gentleman 
give  me  one  single  case  in  which  there 
was  a  prosecution  without  a  previous 
condemnation  by  the  House  of  the  thing 
for  which  there  was  to  be  a  prosecution  ? 
If  that  is  so  what  is  the  value  of  the 
precedents  you  give  ?  Every  one  of 
these  10  precedents  condemns  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  goes  to 
show  that  he  must — if  he  appeals  to 
precedent — interpose  the  prior  judgment 
and  the  prior  declaration  of  the  House. 
My  contention  is  this,  and  although  I 
speak  with  reserve  as  my  opportunities 
of  inquiry  are  limited,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  dogmatize  ~  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
ever  known,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  House  in  these  matters  has  two 
modes  of  Procedure.  Its  course  has 
always  been  marked  by  a  high  sentiment 
of  honour — by  that  high  sentiment  of 
Parliamentary  honour  which  proves  to 
us,  or  has  proved  to  us  until  the  present 
occasion,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  not 
altogether  dead,  for  this  House  has  ever 
had  a  chivalrous  sympathy  with  its  own 
Members  in  cases  relating  to  their  own 
characters,  and  has  felt  that  their 
clkaracters  were  parts  of  its  own  pos- 
session and  character.  It  has  two 
methods  of  proceeding,  one  of  them 
penal  and  the  other  protective.  Do  not 
let  these  be  confounded.  It  is  only  by 
confusing  the  issues  that  you  can  hope  to 
establish  anything  like  a  case,  and  by 
adducing  precedents  which  are  altogether 
against  you.  When  the  proceeding  is 
penal  the  House  takes  one  of  two  courses. 
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It  either  proceeds  by  exercising  its  own 
powers,  or  it  proceeds  by  putting  the 
law  in  motion  directly  or  through  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  punpose  of  a 
prosecution.  That  is  one  course.  The 
other  course  is  when  the  proceeding  is 

?rotective.  Now,  when  it  is  protective, 
believe  that  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  the  usual  course  has  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee.  You  may 
tell  me  there  was  in  1844  the  case  of 
Mr.  Walter  Ferrand,  but  then  in  that 
case  there  was  no  defence.  There  was 
no  case.  The  whole  thing  was  given  up. 
What  did  the  House  do  ?  It  passed  a 
most  severe  condemnation  in  protection 
of  the  character  of  its  own  Member, 
and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  charges 
even  then  unfortunately  made  by  Mr. 
Ferrand,  a  gentleman  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be  intemperate  in  the 
language  which  he  used  in  this  House, 
although  through  a  long  life  he  enjoyed 
the  highest  respectability  and  the 
affection  of  his  friends — I  am  not  sure 
that  even  those  charges^  rash  and  ex- 
travagant as  they  were,  came  up  to  the 
extraordinary  height  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.  The  House  passed  a  Besolution 
to  protect  him,  and  I  have  given  already 
five  other  cases,  one  of  them  objected 
to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General,  in  which,  for  the  protection  of 
the  characters  of  Members,  Committees 
were  appointed  without  difference  of 
opinion.  That  I  believe  to  be  a  true 
statement  of  the  general  basis  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  in  these 
matters,  and  therefore  I  affirm  there  is 
a  total  want  of  the  slightest  approach 
to  a  precedent  for  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  now  proposing.  I  will  at 
once  abandon  my  ground  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  can  produce  a  case 
and  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  House 
without  a  previous  condemnation  by  the 
House.  Let  him  g^ve  me  a  contradic- 
tion in  one  word  across  the  Table,  and  I 
will  at  once  yield  the  point.  He  has  had 
more  time  now,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  has  been 
doing  his  best,  and  no  more  competent 
persons  could  apply  themselves  to  the 
task.  According  to  my  mind,  and  my 
accusation  is  established  by  the  invin- 
cible silence  of  the  opposite  Bench,  there 
has  been  no  case  where  the  House  has 
used  the  public  purse  to  promote  the 
purpose   of  private    litigation  without 
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making  itself  a  party  in  the  case  by  pro- 
nouncing a  preliminary  judgment  upon 
the  matter  which  is  to  be  considered.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  in  my  opinion,  when 
you  prove  what  has  been  the  former 
practice  of  the  House,  you  have  gone  a 
great  way  towards  proving  your  whole 
case,  because  the  practice  of  the  House 
in  these  matters  has  been  deeply  con- 
sidered from  time  to  time  by  the  most 
competent  of  its  Members,  and  there 
has  grown  up  a  system,  the  result  of 
reflection  and  experience ;  and  it  is  re- 
flection and  experience  that  in  this  case 
we  appeal  to  when  we  speak  of  the  pre- 
cedents before  us.  But  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  precedents  before  us  alone.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  reason  of  the  case 
is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  resisted.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well,  as  to  some  of  these  cases  which  I 
have  taken  out  at  random,  that  I  should 
show  what  the  proceedings  were,  whe- 
ther in  cases  of  libel  against  the  House 
or  against  its  Members.  In  Volume  43, 
page  215,  of  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
there  is  the  case  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
respecting  a  certain  pamphlet  or  certain 
writings  which  contained  a  scandalous 
libel  of  this  House  and  its  Members, 
and  thereupon  they  made  an  address  for 
a  prosecution.  In  page  232  of  the  same 
volume  of  the  Journals  there  is  the  case  . 
of  Warren  Hastings.  A  pamphlet  was 
published  containing  passages  highly 
disrespectful  to  the  House,  and  upou 
that  the  House  proceeded  to  make  an 
address  for  a  prosecution.  In  the  44th 
volume  of  the  Journals,  page  463,  again 
in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  and 
where  the  newspaper  in  question  was 
The  Worldy  the  House  voted — 

"That  the  pamphlet  contains  matter  of  a 
scandalous  and  lihelloasnatnre  reflecting  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  House." 

Thereupon  a  prosecution  was  ordered.  I 
am  not  aware,  Sir,  and  I  think  it  is 
pretty  plain,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  G-eneral  is  not  at  variance  in 
this  essential  particular.  Will  he  tell 
me  it  is  not  an  essential  particular ;  will 
he  tell  me  that  this  House  would  adopt 
a  wise  course  or  a  warrantable  course 
in  ordering  prosecutions  at  random  in 
matters  in  regard  to  which  it  has  no  in- 
formation ?  In  the  first  place,  as  respects 
the  course  of  action.  Has  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  reflected  upon  the 
use  which  the  counsel  defending  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  would  be 


justified  in  making  of  the  proceedings 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now 
proposes  ?  That  counsel  would  show 
that  in  every  case  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  to  make  itself  a  party 
by  pronouncing  its  own  judgment,  and 
only  then  instituting  or  requiring  a  pro- 
secution. He  would  show  that  in  this 
case  the  House  has  forborne  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion.  He  would  say — 
'^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  House  has 
not  forborne  without  a  reason  for  for- 
bearing, and  I  leave  it  to  you  to  con- 
sider what  that  reason  is."  But,  Sir,  in 
principle  is  it  tolerable  that  the  House 
should  pursue  such  a  course  ?  I  protest 
against  such  a  use  of  public  authority, 
and  such  a  use  of  public  money,  and 
such  a  departure  from  the  fixed  tradi- 
tions of  the  House.  In  what  capacity 
do  you  go  into  Court  ?  Tou  are  going  to 
have  a  public  prosecution  of  The  Times 
newspaper.  Who  is  the  prosecutior  ? 
The  House  of  Commons  is  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  House  of  Commons 
as  prosecutor  says  nothing  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Is  that  a  tolerable 
state  of  things;  is  it  just  towards  the 
party  incriminated  ;  have  you  a  right  to 
put  him  on  his  trial  unless  you  believe 
there  is  a  case  for  a  trial ;  is  it  just  to 
the  character  of  the  House  itself? 
Either,  Sir,  you  believe  in  the  justice  of 
the  prosecution  that  you  have  ordered  to 
be  instituted,  and  if  you  believe  in  it, 
well,  so  far  you  are  pre-judging  the  case 
— that  is  unavoidable ;  or  you  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it.  If  you  go  into  Court  pre- 
tending to  ask  from  that  Court  sentence 
that  a  libel  has  been  committed,  and 
while  you  pretend  to  ask  it,  you  care- 
fully avoid  pronouncing  that  opinion 
which  your  Predecessors  always  have 
pronounced.  What  is  it  but  collusion 
of  the  grossest  character,  unworthy  of 
those  who,  I  think  in  error,  though  I 
have  no  doubt  with  upright  intention, 
advise  it ;  unworthy  of  those  who  seem 
disposed  to  receive  the  advice,  and  who, 
in  my  opinion,  seem  condemned  to  the 
adverse  judgment  of  both  the  public  and 
posterity  ?  I  confess  that  it  is  with  sur- 
prise I  see  Her  Majesty's  Government 
taking  the  present  course.  I  think  it 
will  not  be  complained  of  me  that  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  plain  in  my  pro- 
position. I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  the 
House  ;  I  do  not  wish  unnecessarily  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House.  I  have 
dwelt  very  greatly  upon  the  question  of 
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precedents  as  applicable  to  my  own  pro- 
position ;  I  have  dealt  more  upon  it  as 
applicable  to  the  proposition  of  the  Qo- 
vernmont.      In  order  that  I  may  not 
waste  time,  I  have  asked  whether  I  am 
wrong  in  my  statement  of  the  facts.    I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  my 
own  examination,    and    much  more  I 
think  from  the  silence  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  my 
statement  of  the   facts.     Well,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  can  only   say  I 
hope  and  I  believe  that  I  have  not  said 
what  is  offensive  in  respect  to  the  Go- 
vernment.   I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
a    fair  and  straightforward  appeal  to 
them.  I  think  they  are  pursuing  a  most 
dangerous  course  in  other  matters  in 
respect  to  Ireland,  and  likewise  in  this 
matter.    It  may  be  allowed  that  in  other 
matters    affecting    Ireland    they     are 
covered  to  a  wonderful  degree  by  the 
unhappy  action  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  who  are  giving 
them  their  support.    But  this  is  a  case 
in  which  they  will  not  receive  quite  the 
same  shelter  from  that  concurrence  and 
co-operation ;  and  I  do  hope,  Sir,  that 
while  there  is  yet  time,  they  will  recon- 
sider the  views  which  they  have  adopted, 
and  that  upon  grounds  of  reason,  and 
upon  grounds  of  precedent,  they  will 
grant  the  Motion  which  I  now  proceed 
to  move ;  and  that  they  will  not  exclude 
from  their  view  the  grave  international 
controversy  which  is  now  raised,  and  the 
pressure  they  are  putting  upon  the  Irish 
nation  by  their  proposals  for  placing 
Irishmen  permanently  upon  a  footing  of 
inequality  and  inferiority  to  their  fellow- 
subjects,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Legis- 
lative Union  ;  and  that  in  this  matter,  at 
least,  they  will  take  care  to  give  them 
justice,  and  full  justice — aye,  even  if  it 
were  necessary,  indulgent  justice,  where 
their  honour  and  character  are  concerned. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  the  proposed 
Amendment, 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
**  House,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  'Ms  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  a 
Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this  House, 
brought  in  an  article  published  in  the '  Times  ' 
newspaper,  of  the  2nd  May,  against  John 
Dillon,  esquire,  Member  for  East  Mayo." — 
(Mr,  W,  E,  Gladstone.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment." 

Mr.  W,  £  Oladsfone 


The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
EiOHARD  Webstek)  (Islo  of  Wight) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unwilling  that  there 
should  he  delay  of  any  kind  between 
the  powerful  speech  we  have  just  heard 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  - 
Gladstone),  and  whatever  reply  I,  with 
my  less  experience,  may  be  able  to  make 
to  him.  I  quite  admit  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  perfectly  straightforward,  and  that 
he  has  put  the  issues  in  the  clearest 

fossible  way.  I  will  endeavour,  though 
cannot  hope,  of  course,  to  interest 
the  House  so  much,  to  answer  his 
speech  as  fairly  as  I  possibly  can. 
Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  criti- 
cisms upon  our  conduct,  which  have 
been  addressed  to  us  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt), 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke)  and  I  feel 
the  great  responsibility  of  our  position, 
and  we  do  not  shrink  from  supporting 
the  opinion  which  we  were  bold  enough 
to  express  requesting  a  little  more  time 
for  consideration.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  support  our  opinion  by  argument. 
We  have  but  one  advantage  over  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian,  and  that  is  that  both  of  us 
are  very  considerably  younger  than  he. 
I  have  no  other  advantage  whatever  in 
addressing  this  House ;  but  it  is  a  g^eat 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  and  I  say 
it  advisedly,  to  find  that  with  the  greatest 
ability  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  question,  the  ability  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby,  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Hussell),  and  to- 
night of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  we  still  are  able  to  stand  up 
and  maintain  that  our  position  in  this 
House — that  our  opinion  in  this  House 
with  regard  to  the  course  which  should 
be  adopted — is  practically  unquestioned 
by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
IZaughter,']  I  maintain  that  our  posi- 
tion has  not  been  assailed — not  been 
successfully  assailed.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  do  is  to  address  to  the  House 
the  reasons  which  we  have  for  our 
opinion.    I  do  not  wish  to  say  there 
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is  no  doubt  about  tbe  proposition ;  but 
I  wish  to  support  tbe  position  taken  up 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral and  those  who  have  spoken  on  this 
Bide  of  the  House  by  fair  argument,  I 
trust  couched  in  moderate  and  respectful 
language,  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  and  to 
show  that  our  position  has  not  been 
successfully  assailed.  Now,  I  in  no  way 
quarrel  with  the  five  propositions  with 
regard  to  this  matter  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  laid  down.  I  agree  with 
him  with  the  first  two  propositions  as  to 
Breach  of  PriTilege,  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
amine as  closely  as  I  can  the  statements 
he  made  upon  the  other  three.  He  will 
remember — and  the  House  will  remem- 
ber— that  towards  the  close  of  his  speech 
he  referred  to  what  I  may  call  the  dis- 
cussion prior  to  the  moving  of  his  own 
Amendment,  and  pointed  out  the  reasons 
why  the  Lrish  Members  should  not  go 
into  Court.  I  will,  before  I  sit  down, 
venture  to  deal  with  one  or  two  of  his 
arguments,  and  with  one  or  two  which 
were  raised  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site before  he  spoke.  Now,  as  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  last  three  pro- 
positions, I  must  say  that  some  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  observations  as 
to  whether  the  Irish  Members  ought  to 
go  into  Court  struck  me  as  being  such 
that  he  could  scarcely  hope  they  would 
for  a  moment  really  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  this  House.  Why,  Sir,  he 
spoke  about  the  delay  which  would  occur 
if  the  Irish  Members  were  to  go  into  a 
Court  of  Law.  I  will  deal  with  that 
question  before  I  sit  down.  Now,  Sir, 
upon  the  question  of  delay  of  trial  let 
me  point  out  that  this  charge  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  is  not  the  first  charge  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  levelled  against  the  Irish 
Members.  It  is  the  repetition,  or  rather 
the  application  to  him — I  am  speaking 
now  of  general  charges,  not  of  the  par- 
ticular one  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  North  Antrim  (Sir 
Charles  Lewis) — it  is  but  a  repetition  of 
more  grave  charges,  even  more  serious 
charges  made  against  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr,  Parnell)  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Party  who  sit  below  the 
Gangway  opposite.  When  was  the  first 
publication  of  these  slanders?  and  I 
will  so  call  them,  for  they  are  slanders 
if  they  are  not  tru&and  are  not  justified. 


These  allegations  are  gross  slanders  if 
they  are  not  true,  and  not  one  single 
word  shall  fall  from  me  to  express  a 
contrary  opinion.  When  were  these 
slanders  first  issued  to  the  public  ?  This 
House  remembers  that  the  articles  on 
**Parnellism  and  Crime"  began  to  be 
issued  on  the  7th  of  March  in  this  year, 
very  nearly  two  months  ago.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  said  that  by  the  vote  given 
to-night  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
has  appealed  to  the  House  to  intervene 
in  his  behalf.  Sir,  I  must  say,  after  the 
utterances  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  in  the  speech  he  made  in  reply  to 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Hossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  who  quoted  some  statements  made 
in  Ths  TimeB,  it  does  seem  to  me  some- 
what strange  to  interpret  the  vote  of  to- 
night into  an  appeal  to  the  House  to 
take  action  in  his  behalf  in  respect  to 
this  charge.  If  it  were  necessary  that 
this  action  should  be  taken,  if  it  were 
necessary  some  grave  action  should  be 
taken  to  enable  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  rightly  and  properly  to  per- 
form their  duties  to  the  House,  how  is  it 
that  not  one  single  step  in  that  direction 
has  been  madeby  any  hon.  Member  below 
the  Gangway  either  in  or  outside  of  this 
House?  But,  Sir,  I  will  deal  specifically 
with  the  reasons  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian. 
I  must  say  that,  knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  opinion  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
of  the  opinion  of  the  literary  world  in 
regard  to  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell— I  refer  not  to  his  position  as  a 
Judge,  but  as  a  biographer — I  am  per-  , 
fectly  astonished  at  the  position  assumed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  since  passed  away ;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  it  has  been  said  of  him 
that  his  criticisms  and  biographies  upon 
his  Predecessors  were  not  just.  It  is 
strange  that  Lord  Campbell  should  be 
the  only  authority  with  regard  to  the 
English  Judicial  Bench  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  have  laid  before 
the  House.  I  have  to  make  my  obser- 
vations in  the  absence  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian.  I  do  not  complain  of  that, 
because  I  cannot  expect  him  to  stay 
in  the  House  to  listen  to  me,  though  I 
have  noticed  that  more  than  once  we 
have  been  obliged  to  reply  to  him  in  his 
absence.     Still  I  cannot  help  asking  the 
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House  and  the  country  to  observe  that » 
this  is  the  only  criticism  on  the  Judicial 
Bench   the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  i 
been  able,  notwithstanding  the  assist- 
ance of  those  around  him,  to  extract  from 
the  records  of  history  or  otherwise  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Judges.  I  can- 
not see  what  was  the  force  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  with  regard 
to  the  English  Judicial  Bench,  unless  he 
intended  to  suggest,  nay,  more,  to  in- 
sinuate, that  there  would  not  be  a  fair 
trial.     I  am  aware  that  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
say  that  in  making  the  quotation  from 
Lord  Campbell  he  did  not  suggest  that 
any  of  the  Judges  on  the  Bench  at  the 
present  time  would  not  do   his  duty; 
but  still  the  whole  tenour  of  his  remarks 
upon  this  part  of  the  case  was  that  he 
approved  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo,  because  he 
thought  there    were    reasons    why  he 
could  not  fully  trust  the  English  Judicial 
Bench.     All  I  can  say  is  this — and  I  do 
not  speak  only  because  I  have  worked  in 
the  despised  Profession  of  the  Law  for 
a  great  many  years,  or  because  I  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  every  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  —  that  their 
public  life,  their  fearless  conduct,  their 
determination  to  express  their  opinions, 
even  against  popular  feeling,  has  shown 
that  they  are  men  who  are  determined 
to  do  their  duty.     I  maintain  that  it  is 
a  sad  thing  that  a  Gentleman   in  the 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  should  intimate 
that  there  is  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  either  English,  Scotch  or  Irish, 
who  would  not  get,  not  only  justice,  but 
protection  against  any  popular  feeling  if 
his  case  were  tried  before  any  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Judges.  Sir,  the  second  reason 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
amusing.     It  appears  we  have  elicited  a 
fact  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     I  think  he 
said  that  in  the  year  1859  he  consulted 
Mr.  JamesFreshfield,  a  member  of  a  legal 
firm  of  great  eminence — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  with  perfect  justice,  Mr. 
James  Freshfield  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  branch  of  the 
Legal  Profession — respecting  a  charge 
of  libel  upon  him.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  tell  us  more  about  the 
libel  except    that  he  was    accused    of 
treason.     Now,  if  the  real  sting  of  the 
libel  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

8ir  Richard  Wehster 


had  been  guilty  of  treason  and  treason- 
able practices  towards  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
Solicitor  of  standing  who  would  have 
advised  him  not  to  go  into  court. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE:  As  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  allude  to  the  matter, 
may  I  state  what,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  occurred.  I  spoke  from 
memory ;  but  I  wish  to  state  as  precisely 
as  I  can  that  which  occurred,  and  to 
repeat  what  I  stated  a  few  moments  ago 
which  I  think  was  quite  accurate.  The 
charge  was  primarily  against  the  Ionian 
Assembly,  upon  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  time  to  pour  unmeasured  con- 
tempt.   In  the  article  it  was  said — 

''  It  is  as  ubiiaI,  committing  treason,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Commission  is  assisting  and  sharing 
intiie  Reason." 

The  advice  given  to  me — ^I  wish  I  could 
recollect  all  those  who  gave  it,  but  I 
have  mentioned  two  persons — was  given 
to  me  in  the  most  positive  and  absolute 
manner. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  do 
not  question  in  the  least  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  but  I  think  that 
his  explanation  only  bears  out  my 
observation.  I  know  that  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind  I  ought  to  be  very  careful 
what  words  I  use.  I  am  weighing  my 
words,  and  I  say  that  if  the  charge  made 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really 
amounted  to  treason,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  James  Freshfield  or  any  other 
eminent  legal  gentleman  would  havehesi** 
tated  to  tell  him  to  go  intoOourt.  Itseems 
to  me  perfectly  clear  from  his  statement, 
most  candidly  made  to  us,  that  a  charge 
was  made  against  the  Ionian  Govern- 
ment, or  whatever  the  body  was,  that  it 
was  suggested  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Commissioner  had  been 
party  to  whatever  had  been  done ;  but 
that  the  real  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  article  was  that  it  it  did  not  amount 
to  one  of  treason,  but  simply  to  a  criti- 
cism upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
conduct  as  a  public  man,  which,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  many  eminent 
Judges,  public  men  are  obliged  to 
undergo.  But  does  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mean  the  House  to  understand 
that  the  charge,  such  as  is  related  to  us 
after  a  lapse  of  30  years,  approaches  in 
the  smallest  degree  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  It  is  not 
so  bad. 

Sib  EICHAED  WEBSTEE:  Sir, 
I  should  have  hesitated,  even  though  I 
am,  according  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, fond  of  introducing  irrelevant 
matter,  I  should  have  hesitated  to  say 
**  not  so  bad." 

M».  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  meant 
the  charge  against  me  was  not  so  bad. 

SiE  EICHAED  WEBSTEE :  Clearly 
it  was  not  nearly  half  as  bad.  I  was 
just  saying  that  I  am,  according  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  one  of  the  persons 
fond  of  introducing  irrelevant  matter. 
I  notice  this  because  I  want  to  prepare 
the  House  for  the  three  reasons  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  why  the  Irish 
Party  should  not  go  into  Court.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  third  reason  was 
that  lawyers  are  always  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  irrelevant  matters  of  pre- 
judice or  otherwise,  which  irrelevant 
matters  are  intended  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  juries  and  Judges  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  unable  to  do  justice 
to  a  case  of  libel  brought  before  them. 
The  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  this  point  were  cheered; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
lawyers  in  the  House  who  would  like 
to  attach  their  names  to  a  written 
opinion  endorsing  such  a  statement  as 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  to  the 
full  the  gravity  of  the  charges  —  not 
this  particular  charge  under  discussion ; 
but  the  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Party  with  whom  he  associates — 
and  it  is  because  these  charges,  if  un- 
founded, are  scandalous ;  it  is  because, 
if  these  charges  are  founded  upon  doubt- 
ful testimony,  it  is  monstrous  and  out- 
rageous to  suggest  that  the  Irish  Party 
dare  not  go  to  law,  because  they  will  not 
get  justice  in  the  tribunal.  Tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  admits  that  the  charges  against 
a  Party  are  worse  by  far  than  a  charge 
made  against  an  individual.  The  more 
clear  that  is  made  the  better.  Now,  the 
second  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  supported  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  more  easy  for  me  to  deal  with 
it,  because  I  am  able  to  rely,  not  upon 
any  language  of  my  own,  but  upon  the 
strong  judgment,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
this  House.  I  repeat  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  said  yesterday. 


Whatever  may  be  the  criticisms  of  this 
House  upon  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  feel  that  this  House  is  very  much 
indebted  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  the  reasons  he  laid  before 
the  House.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  which  I  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  admiration,  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  said  to  pro- 
pose a  Committee  in  a  case  in  which 
there  had  been  a  libellous  attack  made 
upon  an  hon.  Member  of  the  House, 
which  libellous  attack  the  libeller  was 
prepared  to  justify,  is  without  precedent. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney,  after  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  it  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  I  re-assert 
our  position,  and  I  say,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
publication  being  admitted,  the  author- 
ship of  the  publication  being  admitted, 
the  application  of  the  article  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork,  and  others,  not  being 
denied,  this  House  never  has  granted 
— and  I  go  further — this  House  never 
ought  to  grant  a  Committee  upstairs. 
I  need  hardly  tell  the  House  that,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  I  had  to  express  an  opi- 
nion on  this  matter.  I  did  so  with  diffi- 
dence and  hesitation.  I  felt  unable  to 
assume  the  confidence  which  was,  un- 
doubtly,  felt  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  in  the  posi- 
tive opinion  he  expressed.  Perhaps  I  was 
wroDg ;  but  it  did  occur  to  me  that  my 
position  required  me  to  give  opiuions 
which  I  could  justify.  Whatever  may 
be  said  by  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  as  to  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  giving  legal  opinions  to  please 
the  Government,  or  from  Party  motives, 
I  challenge  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
to  say  that  of  me.  I  may  make  mistakes 
— I  do  not  claim  infallibility,  and  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  mistaken — but  if 
I  should  stoop  to  give  this  House  a  legal 
opinion  from  Party  motives  I  should  be 
unworthy  to  occupy  this  place  for  a  single 
instant.  I  think  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor)  as  to  opinions  given 
for  Party  purposes  is  one  that  I  need 
not  devote  much  attention  to.  I  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  power- 
ful and  interesting  speech  of  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  for  South  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Eussell).  He,  too,  had 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  seek- 
ing for  precedents,  and  trying  if  he 
could  find  out  something.  We  were 
naturally  afraid  that  we  might  have 
overlooked  some  material  case,  and  that 
he  might  have  found  out  something  that 
we  had  failed  to  discover.  It  was  a  re- 
lief to  me  when  I  found  that  he  sat 
down,  not  only  not  contesting  our  posi- 
tion, but  supporting  it,  and  frankly  ad- 
mitting— for  he  is  always  frank — that 
he  had  no  instance  in  point.  He 
said  that,  as  he  had  no  precedents  at 
hand,  the  House  ought  to  make  a  pre- 
cedent. I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
one  case  of  extreme  importance  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  South  Hackney  in  the  course  of 
my  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian.  I  want  to  dispose  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  though  not  exactly  in 
the  order  he  followed.  I  will  take  his 
last  case  first.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attached  immense  importance  to  the  case 
of  Whittle  Harvey.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  statement  of 
that'case  as  reported  in  the  Third  Series 
of  Hamard^  Vol.  23,  and  I  submit  to  any 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether  lawyer  or  lay- 
man, that  the  case  of  Whittle  Harvey 
has  not  the  slightest  application  to  the 
case  now  before  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ohilders) 
is  going  to  answer  me,  and  I  hope,  when 
he  does,  he  will  deal  with  the  substance 
of  my  argument  on  this  point.  What 
are  the  facts  ?  In  the  Whittle  Harvey 
case  a  Petition — I  think  two  Petitions — 
were  presented  to  the  House  by  500  mem- 
bers of  the  constituency  which  Whittle 
Harvey  represented — it  was  Colchester,  I 
think — asking  that  an  inquiry  might 
be  directed  by  the  House  as  to  the  mode 
of  admitting  persons  to  practise  at  the 
Bar.  That  is  to  say,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  was  invoked  in  a  matter 
of  great  public  interest.  That  Petition 
was  supported  by  hon.  Members,  and 
accordingly  the  House,  considering  that 
the  way  in  which  persons  were  called  to 
the  Bar  was  of  sufficient  public  impor- 
tance to  warrant  an  inquiry,  directed  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  for  the 

gurpose  of  inquiring  into  the  matter.  It 
ad  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
House  as  a  House  of  Commons;  but 
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Whittle  Harvey  happened  to  be  a  person 
whose  application  to  be  called  to  the 
Bar  had  been  rejected  by  the  Members 
or  Benchers  of  his  Inn,  and  accordingly 
an  inquiry  was  entered  upon  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  refusal.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  an  investigation  was 
held  extending  over  some  months.  Now, 
I  ask  the  House  what  this  case  of  com- 
pliance with  a  Petition  presented  to  the 
House  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Business 
has  to  do  with  a  case  of  libel  ?  I  should 
weary  the  House  if  I  were  to  give  in- 
stances in  which  inquiries  were  directed 
on  the  mere  Motion  of  hon.  Members  in 
cases  where  they  have  got  up  Petitions. 
But  I  must  say  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  course  pursued  by  the  House 
with  regard  to  inquiry  in  a  particular 
instance,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  case  now  before  the  House 
and  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into  that  which 
was  a  matter  of  public  interest  with 
relation  to  a  Member  of  the  House  on  a 
Petition  presented  by  his  constituents. 
I  will  give  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  all  the  information  at  my 
disposal  on  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  because,  if  any  answer  can  be 
given  to  the  distinction  I  have  pointed 
out  to  that  case  and  the  case  at  present 
under  consideration,  it  would  only  be 
right  that  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it.  Ip&ss  now  to  the 
case  of  Grissel  and  Ward,  in  1879 — 
though  it  was  not  really  relied  on  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  that  case 
there  was  an  allegation  of  corruption, 
or  of  a  power  to  corrupt,  in  relation  to 
a  Member  of  a  Private  Bill  Committee 
upstairs,  and  the  inquiry  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  whether  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  had  been  committed,  but  of 
ascertaining  the  facts.  A  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inform  itself,  and  to 
inform  the  House,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  any  truth  in  the  charge  made 
against  a  Member  of  a  Select  Committee 
upstairs  as  a  Member  in  the  service  of 
this  House.  I  appeal  to  the  House,  at 
least  to  those  hon.  Members  who  are  good 
enough  to  listen  to  me  at  this  unusual  hour 
(8.40  P.M.),  whether  there  is  any  analogy 
between  that  and  the  one  case  before 
the  House  ?  Another  case  was  cited  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South 
Hackney,  which  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House.  It  is 
a  direct  authority,  as  showing  that  at 
times  when  the  course  now  suggested 
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might  have  been  pursued  by  the  House, 
it  was  not  pursued.  A  charge  was  made 
against  Mr.  dive  of  corruption,  as  Mem- 
ber of  a  Select  Oommittee  upstairs.  It 
was  made  by  Washington  Wilkes.  That 
was  undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  a 
charge  was  made  against  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  in  the  service  of  the 
House,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
a  Eailway  Bill  Oommittee.  When  the 
printer  was  called  to  the  Bar,  he  de- 
clined to  withdraw  the  charge,  except  to 
the  extent  of  publishing  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Olive ;  and  he  asserted  the  truth  of 
the  charge.  There  was  an  express  occa- 
sion on  which,  if  it  had  been  the  practice 
of  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  charges  against  Members  of  the 
House  by  Select  Committees,  that  course 
would  have  been  suggested.  But  it  was 
not  suggested  by  anybody  that  there 
should  be  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  libel.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  House,  regarding  it  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  by  virtue  of  its 
powers,  without  inquiring  into  the  truth 
of  the  charge,  without  dealing  with  the 
question  of  justification  or  otherwise, 
evea  though  the  man  protested  the  truth 
of  the  libel,  he  was  sent  off  to  prison. 
[^Oppositifm  cheer bJ^  Hon.  Gentlemen 
cheer.  Will  they  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
member that  the  suggestion  for  a  Com- 
mittee was  originally  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian,  after  reading  a  passage  from 
Sir  Erskine  May,  which  he  has  not 
quoted  again  to-night  ?  That  case  has 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  case  we 
are  discussing,  in  which  it  is  suggested 
that  the  function  of  the  Committee 
should  be  brought  into  play,  after  the 
printer  has  been  called  to  the  Bar  of 
the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  libel. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in 
precedent  for  the  exercise  of  any  such 
authority,  for  the  point  which  I  desire  to 
make  is  that  on  the  very  occasion  when, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gendeman  suggests, 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire would  have  been  the  proper  course, 
no  Committee  was  suggested,  nor  was 
anything  of  the  kind  done. 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Was  the  inquiry  refused  ? 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTEE  :  There 
was  no  suggestion  made  by  anyone  that 
there  should  be  an  inquiry. 


Mr. MAUEICE  HEALY:  The  printer 
was  asked  to  name  his  informant,  and 
he  refused. 

Sib  EICHAED  WEBSTEE:  The 
hon.  Member  has  not  done  me  the 
courtesy  to  listen  to  my  remarks.  The 
printer  was  asked  if  he  would  withdraw 
the  charges,  but  he  said  he  would  not, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  charges.  He  would  not 
give  up  the  name  of  his  informant,  but 
that  does  not  weaken  the  strength  of 
my  argument.  No  inquiry  was  asked 
for;  there  was  none  suggested  by  any 
one.  Now,  I  have  dealt  with  the 
Whittle  Harvey  case,  the  Grissel  and 
Ward  case,  and  the  Olive  case.  I  thank 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
quoted  Mr.  Butt's  case  in  1854,  because 
I  do  not  wish  for  any  stronger  argu- 
ment in  my  favour.  The  allegation 
made  in  that  case — which  may  be  found 
in  Hansardy  Vol.  130 — was  that  a  sec- 
tion of  Irish  Members  represented 
nothing  beyond  the  embodied  wish  of 
some  hundreds  of  needy  men  to  obtain 
place,  salary,  and  position.  In  effect 
the  charge  was  one  of  open  corruption. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
did  not  suggest,  nor  do  I  for  a  moment 
suggest,  that  if  a  charge  of  corruption  is 
made  a  Select  Oommittee  should  not  be 
appointed.  No  one  has  ever  suggested 
that.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
stated  in  language  as  clear  as  could  be 
used  that  that  was  a  case  in  which  a 
Committee  would  be  appointed,  and  he 
drew  the  clearest  distinction  between 
such  a  case,  and  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. But  what  happened?  Does 
the  appointment  of  that  Committee  offer 
any  inducement  to  adopt  the  same 
course  ?  I  wonder  how  many  hon. 
Members  have  taken  the  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  Eeport  of  that  Committee,  and 
see  what  testimony  the  experience  of 
that  Committee  gives  us  to  the  desira- 
bility of  pursuing  the  same  course  when 
persons  wish  to  clear  themselves  of 
charges  of  crime.  I  will  deal  first  with 
the  question  of  the  delay  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  says  must  necessarily  be  in- 
volved by  the  Government  proposal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  adverted  to 
the  promptitude  and  expedition  with 
which  the  matter  could  be  disposed  of 
before  a  Select  Oommittee  of  this  House. 
But  in  Mr.  Butt's  case  the  Select  Com- 
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mittee,  which  was  appointed  on  the  7th 
of  February,  did  not  make  its  report 
until  the  19th  of  June,  a  period  of  more 
than  four  months.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Was  the  Eeport  of  that  Committee 
satisf aC^tory  ?  The  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  been  obliged  so  to  extend 
their  inquiries  us  to  investigate  matters 
of  **  idle  gossip  and  of  groundless  scan- 
dals"; and  they  added  that  in  their 
opinion — 

"  No  investigation  by  a  Committee  with  the 
powers  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them  could 
bo  satisfactory/' 

Am  I  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  that  I 
am  glad  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  cited  Mr.  Butt's  case  ?  Am  I 
wrong  in  pointing  out  that  if  he  wished 
us  to  act  in  this  matter  as  he  has  pro- 
posed, and  as  he  deems  would  be  pru- 
dent he  should  at  least  have  informed 
us  as  to  the  success  of  the  operation  in 
former  cases.  Moreover,  prior  to  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Committee  there  were  18  or 
19  divisions,  upon  most  of  which  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  some  of 
whom  were  G-entlemen  oi  great  experi- 
ence. The  difference  of  opinion  was 
displayed  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  scarcely 
any  result  was  arrived  at.  Therefore, 
not  only  was  the  inquiry  conducted  by 
that  Committee  unsatisfactory,  but  the 
Committee  themselves  were  obliged 
to  confess  their  inability  to  conduct  such 
an  inquiry  in  an  efficient  manner.  Hon. 
Members  may  flatter  themselves  that 
for  certain  purposes  a  Committee  would 
be  most  desirable.  I  would  say  one 
word  about  that.  Still,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  delay,  I  want  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  this  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  ?  In  that  case,  even 
if  the  Committee  were  to  sit  two  or 
three  days  a  week,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  their  Eeport  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  has  dwelt  upon 
the  time  that  the  matter  would  take  to 
try  in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  all  that  I  can 
say  is  this,  that  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington — and 
several  others  who  spoke  on  this  side  of 
the  House  have  pointed  out — if  a  pro- 
secution wero  directed  by  this  House  on 
the  Motion  of  an  hon.  Member  the  trial 
of  the  case  would  be  expedited,  as 
means  would  be  taken  to  enable  it  to  be 
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tried  promptly,  and  it  might  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  one  way  or 
the  other  within  a  quarter  of  the  time  it 
would  take  a  Select  Committee  to  come  to 
a  conclusion.  I  have  only  one  more  pre- 
cedent to  cite.  It  is  a  curious  one,  and 
it  is  one  which  I  think  the  House  will  be 
glad  to  have  before  it.  I  have  said  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  time  to 
which  reference  has  chiefly  been  made — 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  last  50  or  60 
years — there  has  been  no  instance  in 
which  an  allegation  made  by  a  news- 
paper regarding  a  Member,  except  in 
the  cases  where  the  charges  have  been 
made  against  Members  of  improper 
conduct  in  their  service  to  the  House 
— Members  of  Committee  or  Members 
in  some  other  official  capacity — has  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  want  to  know  why  the  House 
should  not  be  informed  as  to  what  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Mr.  G'Donnell. 
This  point  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
G'Donnell,  which  occurred  in  1878,  and 
the  Eeport  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  239th  Vol.  of  Hamard.  The  charge 
was  made  in  The  Globe  newspaper  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1878,  in  relation  t<j  the 
murder  of  the  Earl  of  Lei  trim,  that  Mr. 
O^Donnell  had  made  certain  statements 
in  the  House  in  which  he  had  not  a  grain 
of  belief,  and  that  he  had  suggested 
certain  reasons,  certain  motives,  which 
might  have  operated  towards  the  pallia- 
tion of  the  commission  of  that  murder. 
It  is  said  that  nothing  worse  can  be 
attributed  to  an  hon.  Member  in  his 
place  in  this  House  than  falsehood. 
Well,  I  am  not  saying  that  that  is  not  a 
grave  charge;  but  I  say  that  looking 
back  to  the  way  the  House  has  dealt 
with  these  cases  it  never  has  looked  upon 
the  charge  of  falsehood  in  speech  as  one 
of  those  matters  calling  for  its  interfer- 
ence. I  am  not  going  to  quote  all  the 
opinions  of  those  Gentlemen  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion  to  which  I  refer, 
but  I  commend  those  speeches  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  will  read 
some  of  the  observations  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  on  this  caso  in  1878,  The 
Motion  having  been  made  "  That  the 
said  article  of  The  Olohe  is  a  Breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House,"  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said — 

*'  I  confess,  Sir,  that  though  I  listened  as  well 
and  attentively  as  I  could  to  the  article  jast  read 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table.    I  was  not  able  to 
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laid  down  over  and  over  again  that,  in 
matters  of  libel  published  outside,  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  is  not  supposed  to 
be  committed  unless  the  libel  is  against 
the  House  generally,  against  a  Member 
in  his  official  capacity,  or  against  some 
considerable  section  of  the  House.  I 
again  submit — and  upon  this  point  I 
challenge  contradiction— that  there  is 
not,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
these  precedents,  extending  over  the  last 
50  or  60  years,  one  single  case  in  which 
a  libel  upon  a  private  Member  of  this 
House,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  his 
service  in  this  House,  has  been  treated 
by  this  House  as  a  question  of  Breach 
of  Privilege.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  you  go  back  100  or  150 
years  you  may  not  find  precedents  of 
that  kind  in  plenty.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  is 
taunted  with  having  called  this  a  tech- 
nical Breach  of  Privilege;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliai- 
ment  it  was  held  to  be  a  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege to  publish  the  way  in  which  a 
Member  of  the  House  had  voted,  and 
most  arbitrary  and  wicked  practices  were 
resorted  to  to  stop  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  House.  If  we  are 
to  hold  that  imputations  of  deliberate 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members 
constitute  a  Breach  of  the  IMvileges  of 
this  House,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need 
go  very  far  back  to  find  newspapers 
which  have  committed  such  Breaches  of 
Privileges  every  week  during  the  past 
few  years.  I  pass  now  from  the  ques- 
tion of  Privilege.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  neither  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
nor  anyone  else  has  been  able  to  show  a 
precedent  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I 
nave  pointed  out  that  the  cases  they  refer 
to  were  cases  in  which  Committees  could 
rightly  and  properly  have  been  granted 
on  other  grounds.  There  have  been 
Committees  of  the  House,  and  investi- 
gations ordered  by  the  House,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  the  facts  were;  but 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  when  a 
man  has  stood  at  the  Bar  to  justify  a 
libel,  or  prove  the  truth  of  an  allega- 
tion, have  the  circumstances  been  in- 
quired into  by  a  Select  Committee.  I 
now  pass  to  that  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
gravest  and  most  serious  point  in  this 
discussion,  and  that  is  the  one  which 
is  raised  by  the  o£fer  which  Her  Ma- 
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follow  the  whole  of  it ;  but  it  appears  to  mo  that 
it  was  an  article  upon  the  question  of  Ribbonism, 
and  upon  the  agrarian  system  in  Ireland,  and 
that  it  had  special  reference  to  the  recent 
tmgedjr,  the  murder  of  Lord  Leltrim,  and  that 
the  object  and  tenour  of  the  article  was  to  attri- 
bute the  murder  to  the  system  to  which  the 
writer  refers.  Undoubtedly,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  sentence  in  the  course  of  the  article  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dnngarvan  the  other  night,  and 
the  apparent  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  set 
aside  the  explanation  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  as  being  one  which  it  would  hardly  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  inconsistent  with 
tho  intelligence  of  the  hon.  Member  to  suppose 
he  had  belicYed  to  be  the  true  explanation.  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  tenour  of  the  article  is 
one  that  can  be  described  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  and  1  believe  the  proper 
course  to  adopt,  attention  having  been  called  to 
this  matter  by  the  hon.  Member,  and  the  House 
having  heard  the  article  read,  would  now  be — if 
the  House  takes  the  same  view  as  I  do — namely, 
that  it  was  in  the  nature,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
argument  upon  the  general  subject  of  Ribbonism, 
and  that  the  sentence  so  introduced,  and  which  is 
specially  complained  of,  was  one  of  a  casual 
character — that  the  House  had  better  adopt  the 
Amendment  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  which 
is— 'That  the  House  do  now  proceed  to  the 
Orders  of  the  Day.'  "—(3  Eaneardt  [239]  1 400-1 .} 

Mb.  CHILDEES  (Edinburgh,  8.)  : 
Bead  the  opinion  of  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury 
(Sir  Henry  James). 

Sib  EICHAED  WEBSTEE  :  I  have 
often  endeavoured  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once ;  but  I  have  never  tried  to  make 
two  speeches  at  once.  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  have  a  little  patience. 
Sir  Henry  James,  speaking  on  the  same 
occason,  said — 

"  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  have 
been  quite  right  in  one  sense  in  taking  the  con- 
ciliatory course  which  he  had  indicated ;  but  if 
the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  simply 
to  proceed  with  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  were  ac- 
cepted, it  would  be  thought  that  he  agreed,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  Motion  that  the  article 
complained  of  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  coming  to  a  determina- 
tion upon  it.  It  appeared  to  him  (Sir  Henry 
James)  that  the  article  was  no  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege at  all,  and  he  desired  to  point  out  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  course 
which  he  had  followed— however  advisable  from 
a  conciliatory  point  of  view — might  be  taken  as 
conveying  a  gvaff  admission  that  the  House  re- 
garded the  article  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  He 
(Sir  Henry  JamesJ  had  always  understood  that  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  of  that  description  consisted 
in  a  writer  having  libelled  a  Member  of  that 
House  in  his  capacity  as  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  the  House  did  not  regard  criticism, 
unless  it  was  libellous  in  relation  to  the  House 
generally.*'— (/Wd.  1401-2.) 

I  say  that  that  is  the  test  that  has  been 
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jestj^'s  Government  have  made  to  pursue 
a  certain  course  if  they  are  directed  to 
do  so  by  the  Order  of  this  House  on 
request  being  made  by  any  of   those 
Members  who  are  desirous  of  having 
their    character     cleared    from    these 
charges.     In  dealing  with  this  branch 
of   the    subject,    I    must  express    my 
regret    that    the    right    hon.   Member 
for   Derby  is    not    in    his   place,   and 
the  hope  that  he  will  read  what  I  am 
about  to  say ;  and,  if  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  do  so,  to  answer  at  some  time  or 
other  my  observations.     I  am  not  speak- 
ing now,  as  it  was  suggested  rather 
significantly  I  had  done  the  other  night, 
^'  under  the  influence  of  temper."    I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  temper  at 
any  time  to  interfere  with  what  I  have 
to  say ;  I  say  I  feel,  and  I  feel  deeply, 
what  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool, 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby, 
and,  lastly,  but  of  course  more  weighty 
than  all,  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian.     What  was  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  a 
few  minutes  ago  ?    He  said  that  it  was 
collusion  of  the  grossest  character.    He 
said  that  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  suggest  there  should  be  a  prosecution 
carried  on  in  the  way  proposed  would  be 
collusion    of    the    grossest    character, 
such  as  would   be  a  disgrace  to  Her 
Majesty's     Government.       [^Opposition 
Cheers.']    Those  sentiments  are  cheered  ! 
I  will  examine  in  a  few  moments  whe- 
ther there  is  one  single  grain  of  justice 
in  those  imputations.     Sir,  I  will  quote 
from  The  Times  report  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Divi- 
sion of  Liverpool — and  I  know  the  re- 
port is  correct.     He  said — 

"  What  18  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman P  It  is  a  collusive  action  at  law  against 
7'he  Times  with  a  co-plaintiff  who  has  been 
making  the  same  charges  as  the  defendant." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  docs  not  want  to 
play  a  fair  game.  He  has  invited  us  to  the 
struggle,  and  when  we  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, then  he  asks  us  to  come  to  a  game  in  which 
the  dice  are  loaded  ;  " 

and  the  hon.  Member  replied  to  that 
invitation,  that  no  honourable  man 
would  be  a  party  to  a  proposition  such 
as  that  which  was  made.  [  Cheers,']  I 
hope  that  those  who  hear  me,  and  those 
who  may  read  what  I  am  saying,  will 
judge  between  the  one  side    and    the 
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other  and  will  note  those  cheers.     Sir, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have*  made 
this  proposition,  because  this  is  not  a 
case  in  which  we  think  the  House  ought 
to  interfere  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
We  think  it  would  be  unwise,  having 
regard  to  the  course  of  events  which 
has  lately  taken  place,  for  the  House  to 
regard  this  libel  upon  a  private  Mem- 
ber— as  a  Member  distinguished  from 
a  Member  in  the  service  of  the  House 
— as  a  matter  which  the  House  ought 
to  interfere  with  as  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege ;    but  in  order    that    it    may  be 
shown  that  we  do  regard  the  position 
of  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
opposite— that  we  do  wish  to  give  them 
an  opportunity    of    having    the    best 
investigation  possible,  we  have  intimated 
that,  if  any  hon.  Member  moves  for  it, 
the  Government  will  not  resist  a  prose- 
cution on  behalf  of  the  House,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Attorney  General,  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  done  and  the 
truth  ascertained.     What  is  the  reply  ? 
The  reply  is  "This  is  collusive.     You 
wish  the  Attorney  General,  who  sympa- 
thizes with  the  slanders,  to  be  the  prose- 
cutor."    Sir,  I  will  not  pause  to  refer  to 
my  own  utterances.     Nobody  can  say  I 
have  said  anything  with  regard  to  the 
justice  or  the  truth  of  those  affairs.    All 
I  can  say,  is  that  if  the  man  who  made 
those  statements  is  not  in  a  position  to 
prove  them,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  an 
editor    a    single     minute    longer.      I 
should  be  the  last  man  to  judge  a  Mem- 
ber on  the  allegation  of  a  newspaper 
editor.     But  we  have  this  to  consider. 
It  is  suggested  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intended  to  take  the  course 
proposed,  in  order  that  there  might  not 
be  a  conviction  ;  that  is  the  suggestion, 
and  it  is  perfectly  amazing  that  that 
suggestion  should  be  made  by  an  hon. 
Gentleman  supported  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  opposite.      I 
do  not  wonder  that  in  their  position  they 
feel  bound  to  make  such  imputations, 
though  I  think  they  might  have  made 
them  in  a  less  drastic  way.     But  I  can- 
not understand  an  hon.  Gentleman  say- 
ing,  that    because    the    name    of   the 
Attorney  General  is  used  it  is  a  collusive 
trial.     Did  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Hackney,  whose 
successor  I  am,  and  who  filled  the  post 
of  Attorney  General  with  greater  ability 
and  power  than  I  am  able  to  do — did  he 
support  that  statement  ?  To  his  honour, 
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he  said  not  one  word  in  support  of  it. 
Let  me  just  tell  the  House  what  are 
the  functions  of  the  Attorney  General.  I 
allow  or  direct  proceedings  in  my  own 
name,  of  a  great  many  of  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  whatever.  Private  solicitors 
and  counsel  are  engaged,  and  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  matter.  It  is 
well  known  that  though  the  name  of 
the  Attorney  General  is  used  in  suits  of 
all  kinds,  criminal  as  well  as  others,  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them  personally. 
The  most  absurd  and  complete  misrepre- 
sentation of  our  position  is  made,  when 
it  is  suggested  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment wish  their  Attorney  General 
or  their  Solicitor  General  to  take  part  in 
the  prosecution,  and  that  I  should  allow 
my  name  to  be  used.  I  hear  an  hon, 
Member  say — "The  use  of  your  name 
is  '  loaded  dice ! '  *' 

Mr.  OONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  merely  made  a  eotio  voce  re- 
mark. All  that  I  meant  was,  that  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member's  name 
was  to  be  used  in  the  way  suggested, 
that  would  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  and,  in  my  opinion,  might  be 
likened  to  the  use  of  loaded  dice. 

8m  BIOHAED  WEBSTEE :  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  is  himself  a  member 
of  the  Bar.  Tet  the  hon.  Member 
stands  up  in  this  House  and  says  that 
because  the  Attorney  General  of  Eng- 
land allows  his  name  to  be  used  in  order 
that  there  should  be  a  party  on  the 
record  capable  of  instituting  a  prosecu- 
tion, this  is  giving  a  false  colour  and 
importing  *'  loaded  dice  "  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  will  appeal  to  any  member 
of  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  and  to  every  hon. 
Member  of  this  House — even  the 
greatest  Hadical — whether  that  is  not  a 
scandalous  imputation?  Sir,  the  posi- 
tion is  simply  this—that  if  this  House 
were  to  order  a  prosecution,  because  of 
that  my  name  must  be  used,  but  the 
solicitor  would  be  the  solicitor  instructed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  might  wish 
to  prosecute,  and  the  counsel  would  be 
of  his  own  choosing — it  might  be  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South 
Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell).  Does 
he  play  with  '4oaded  dice?"  Would 
hon.  Members  venture  to  suggest  that 
a  prosecution  conducted  by  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  sympathizes 
with  them  on  political  matters  would 
not  be  properly  conducted  ?    Are  there 
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no  members  of  the  English  Bar  who 
are  sufficiently  skilful  and  sufficiently 
honourable  to  be  able  to  conduct  this 
case?  Sir,  I  leave  that  gross  slander 
upon  the  Profession  of  which  I  am,  for 
the  moment,  the  unworthy  representa- 
tive, and  the  grosser  slander  upon  the 
action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
recoil  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  make 
them.  Sir,  I  have  waited,  and  waited 
in  vain,  in  the  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  might  favour  me 
with  his  presence,  if  but  for  three 
minutes.  I  am  going  to  point  out  that 
not  only  has  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  made  a  suggestion  which 
we  indignantly  repudiate,  but  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  has  done 
worse.  In  this  House  yesterday  he 
said,  among  other  things,  that  if  I 
allowed  a  prosecution  which  I  did  not 
believe  in,  1  should  be  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct  and  do  an  un-Constitutional 
act.  But,  Sir,  all  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  to  be  satisfied  of  in  directing 
or  sanctioning  a  prosecution  for  libel  is 
that  a  libel  has  been  published,  and 
nothing  else ;  and  that  a  libel  has  been 
published  in  the  present  instance  is  be- 
yond controversy.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  the  only  thing  which  need  be  put 
before  him  to  get  his  sanction  for  a 
prosecution  is  T/is  2Vmtf«  article;  and 
does  anyone  suggest  that  I  should  not 
allow  my  name  to  be  used  in  an  action 
when  I  saw  a  libel  had  been  committed 
against  a  Member  of  the  House  ?  There- 
fore, the  suggestion  that  I  must  be  satis- 
fied as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
accusation  is  utterly  be  ond  the  point. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  made 
this  accusation,  but  did  not  stop  to  hear 
the  speech  of  the  Solicitor  General — he 
left  about  the  middle  of  it.  He  went  to 
Southampton ;  and  last  night  he  made  a 
speech,  and  I  will  give  an  extract  from 
it.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  true ;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  denies  the 
accuracy  of  what  I  read,  I  will  withdraw 
it.  I  quote  from  a  local  paper,  whose 
reports  are  usually  very  accurate.  I 
wish  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
cross  that  little  silver  streak,  and 
make  that  speech  in  a  constituency  not 
very  far  from  Southampton.  [CVw«  of 
**  Order ! "  and  "  That  is  a  threat !  "] 

Mb.  EDWAED  HAEEINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  should  like  to  ask  whe- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
in  Order,  when  speaking  of  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
as  delivering  a  speech,  in  saying  he 
wishes  he  had  crossed  a  silver  streak  to 
repeat  it — meaning  to  hold  out  a  threat  ? 

SiE  EIOHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
hon.  Member  forgets  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent  that  place. 

Mr,  EDWARD  HARRINGTON: 
Yes ;  that  is  the  point. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  is  re- 
ported to  have  said — 

"  They  offered  that  the  honour  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  his  Colleagues  should  be  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 

this,  when  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General  had  stated  that 
they  might  employ  any  counsel  they 
chose — 

"  Had  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  Friends  Accepted  that 
offer,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Dillon,  in  the 
arms  of  Sir  Richard  Webster,  would  fare  very 
much  as  Little  Red  Ridin;;  Hood  did  when  she 
was  confided  to  the  charge  of  her  grandmother." 

And  this  is  the  language  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman !  This  is  the  language 
of  the  Gentleman  who  has  been  Solicitor 
General — who  was  almost  leader  of  the 
Bar !  I  say  that  this  address,  by  a  man 
fresh  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a 
public  audience,  insisting  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  only  wanted  to  get 
up  a  bogus  prosecution  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  l^ie  Timea  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  libel  under  colour  of  a  prosecution 
which  should  be  collusive — I  say  it  is 
a  scandalous  accusation  against  the  Go- 
Temment. 

Me.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee): 
Will  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
excuse  me  for  interrupting  him?  I  heard 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurv 
yesterday,  and  I  distinctly  understood 
him — [  Cries  of  •*  Order ! "]  Are  we  now 
to  understand  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's proposal  is  that  the  name  of 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  used 
only  nomin^ly,  and  not,  as  we  under- 
stood yesterday,  that  he  should  conduct 
the  prosecution  with  two  other  counsel  ? 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  I  am 
very  much  surprised  at  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Bar.  Did  he,  or 
did  he  not,  listen  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
yesterday,  in    this    House,   within  20 
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minutes  after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  had  spoken,  said 
that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prosecution, 
but  that  my  name  would  simply  be  used 
formally,  as  counsel.     In  addition  to 
that,  the  Treasury  Solicitors  will  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it ;  and 
any  solicitor  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  choose  to  employ  can  conduct 
the  case  for  them'.      If  this   kind   of 
statement  is  to  be  made  by  members  of 
my  own  Professioo,  let  them  have  the 
honesty  to   read  the  speeches  in   The 
Times,      The   speech  of  the  hon.   and 
learned  Solicitor  General  is  in  black  and 
white  in  The  Times  of  to-day,  and  I  say 
there  is  not  one  single  Member  of  this 
House  who  listened  to  the  hon.  and 
learned   Solicitor    General    who   could 
have  thought  for  a  moment  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  wished  actively 
to  interfere  with  this  prosecution.     We 
simply  want  to  show  that  moDcy  shall 
be  no  obstacle  ;  that  the  Irish  Members 
shall  have  perfectly  fair  play,  and  that  if 
it  is  a  case  in  which  action  ought  to  be 
tak^n,  it  shall  be  taken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  all  parties. 
Sir,  I  must  apologize  for  trespassing  so 
long  upon  the  time  of  the  House ;   but 
there  is  one  aspect  of  this  case  which 
must  not  be  forgotten.   Hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  G^gway  s^em  to  set  but 
slight  store  on  the  chanda  of  getting  a 
verdict ;  but  do  they  remember  that  the 
principal  witnesses  in  the  prosecution 
will  be  themselves  ?     Do  they  remember 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  EasX'  Mayo, 
and  other  Members  of  the  Party  to^  which 
he  beloDgs,  can  go  into  the  witness'.- box, 
and  make  their  statements  upon  coath, 
and  subject  themselves  to  cross-exaimi- 
natiou  ?    Do  they  attach  no  value  to  ithe 
publicity  of  evidence — evidence  give.'U, 
not  by  order  of  Parliament,  but  as  .  a 
matter  of  right  ?    Everything  that  hou'- 
Members  say  in  the  witness-box   will 

come  out  before  the  public » 

Me.  MAURICE  HE ALY :  You  wouW  1 
say  we  would  swear  anything.  , 

SiE  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The^^e 
interruptions,   at  any  rate,   show  thtat 
this  power,  which  will  be  open  to  hoii  \. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  who  wis^  h 
these  charges  to  be  disproved — namelyS 
the  power  of  going  into  the  witness-box  * 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  cross-ex- 
amination— is  a  power  to  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  attach  much  value.    If  a 
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publio  man  is  aspersed,  if  a  libellous 
charge  is  brought  against  hon.  Mem- 
bers, they  should  be  anxious  to  go  into 
the  box  to  refute  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
told  us  that  when,  30  years  ago,  a  charge, 
thougUonly  a  doubtful  charge,  of  treason 
was  brought  against  him,  he  was  burn- 
ing with  desire  to  go  into  the  box  and 
clear  himself.  I  wish  to  know  why  that 
burning  desire  does  not  rest  in  the 
breasts  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  ?  It  is  idle.  Sir,  to  suggest 
that  justice  cannot  be  done  in  this 
country.  Has  this  country  fallen  so 
low  that  scandalous  libels  are  to  be 
committed,  and  that  Judges  and  jurors 
are  to  have  their  minds  so  warped  that 
justice  cannot  be  obtained  ?  It  that  is 
the  case,  why  do  you  allow  your  Courts 
to  exist  at  all?  Why  do  you  allow 
lawyers  and  a  legal  system  so  corrupt 
and  so  liable  to  mislead  you  to  continue 
any  longer  ?  Why  do  you  allow  these 
lawyers  to  remain  at  large  ?  That  kind 
of  argument,  Sir,  will  do  very  well  for 
those  who  desire  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  not 
honest  and  straightforward,  but  it  will 
not  do  with  the  country.  Now,  Sir,  I 
have  dealt  with  the  three  propositions 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian.  I  have  also  im- 
mediately dealt  with  the  question  of 
precedents,  and  with  the  question  of 
how  far  the  Committee  could  go ;  and  I 
appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  House — I 
appeal  to  that  majority  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  does  represent  the 
United  Kingdom — I  appeal  to  that 
majority  to  say,  Aye  or  N'o,  which  is 
the  honourable  and  satisfactory  course. 
We  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a  case — 
the  House  has  expressed  its  opinion 
that  this  is  not  a  case^in  which  the  old 
weapon  of  Privilege  should  bo  invoked 
in  order  to  punish  some  writer  who  may 
have  libelled  or  who  may  have  slandered 
some  Member  of  this  House,  not  being 
a  servant  of  the  House,  there  being  full 
remedies  open  to  that  Member  in  the 
Courts  of  Law.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  over  and  over  again  that  the  main 
argument  in  favour  of  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege is  because  there  is  no  other  remedy. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Breach  of 
Privilege  is  directly  analogous  to  con- 
tempt of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  punish  it  in  order  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  may  go  on 


without  let  or  hindrance.  These  libels 
have  rested  over  the  heads  of  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  for  many 
weeks — I  might  almost  say  for  many 
months.  These  hon.  Members  have  not 
moved  hand  or  foot  to  deal  with  them, 
and  if  they  are  so  exceedingly  anxious 
to  clear  themselves  let  them  think  better 
over  it  and  commence  this  prosecution. 
At  any  rate,  the  House  will  not  be 
misled  in  this  matter.  The  Motion  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  North  Antrim,  as  we  have  distinctly 
stated,  and  as  it  is  now  admitted  by  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  without  the 
concurrence  or  wish  of,  and  certainly 
without  consultation  with.  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  That  Motion,  however, 
has  been  made.  It  has  raised  an  im- 
portant question.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  not  allowing 
the  freedom  of  the  Press  to  be  interfered 
with,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is, 
of  course,  the  necessity  that  the  dignity 
of  this  House  should  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  that  the  power  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  do  their  duty  shall  not  be  im- 
paired; but  can  anybody  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  these  are  matters 
to  be  inquired  into  at  all,  the  Courts  of 
Law  are  the  proper  tribunals  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  where  there 
is  a  calm  and  judicial  atmosphere,  and 
where  there  are  men  who  have  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  deal  with  questions 
of  this  kind?  And  I  appeal,  aleo,  on 
behalf  of  British  juries,  and  maintain 
that  if  these  charges  are  shown  to  be 
scandalous  and  invented,  the  Courts  of 
Justice  and  Her  Majesty's  Judges  will 
deal  out  with  no  stinting  hands  the 
punishment  that  ought  to  be  awarded 
to  the  authors  of  these  libels. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  Owing  to  an 
unfortunate  whisper  of  mine  I  am  afraid 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Eichard  Webster)  derived 
the  impression  that  I  was  making  a,  per- 
sonal attack  upon  him.  Now,  I  wish  at 
the  very  outset  of  my  remarks  to  assure 
him  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  referring  to  him  in  the  matter. 
I  think  that  will  at  once  be  obvious,  and 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  have  put  the  construc- 
tion he  did  upon  two  words  which  I  used. 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  to  suggest  that 
he  could  be  capable  of  conduct  which  he 
repudiated  repeatedly  in  the  course  of 
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his  remarks  with,  such  emphasis.  But 
when  I  say  that  I  think  I  am  justified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  which  were 
made  not  only  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lotbian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Q-ladstone),  but  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor).  The 
substance  and  the  gist  of  the  allegation 
on  this  side  of  the  House  was  this — 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  object  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  and  to 
proceedings  which  they  suggest  would 
be  open  to  the  interpretation  of  being  a 
collusive  action,  and  which  might,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  be  open  to  the  re- 
mark that  they  were  playing  with  loaded 
dice.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  I  think, 
that  no  personal  charge  is  contained  in 
the  remarks  which  have  come  from  this 
side  of  the  House  ;  and  I  repeat  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  at- 
tribute dishonest  conduct  to  the  hon. 
andlearned  Attorney  General  personally. 
But  I  must  consider  for  one  moment 
what  is  the  position  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  yesterday  afternoon 
used  these  words — 

"  We  therefore  propose  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  who  now  demand  an  inquiry 
that  the  Attorney  General,  coupled  with  any 
Qaeon's  counsel  whom  they  may  select,  shall  be 
instructed  to  prosecute  the  parties  whose  conduct 
is  complained  of." 

Now,  I  submit,  in  the  absence  of  any 
further  explanation,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  has  distinctly 
justified  us  in  maintainino;  as  we  do  that 
the  object  of  this  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  was  that  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Grown  should  take  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  which  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  institute.  We  are  told 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral that  that  is  not  so,  and  that,  so  far 
from  his  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  as  counsel  in  the  case,  his  name 
is  to  be  used  simply  in  a  formal  manner, 
just  as  it  is  used  in  hundreds  of  cases 
referred  to  in  which,  as  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  he  is  made  a  party  to  proceed- 
ings of  which  he  knows  nothing  and  of 
which  he  has  never  heard.  I  say  that 
makes  the  casd  very  much  worse,  and 
still  more  justifies  us  in  saying  that  the 
unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment resembles  a  game  played  with 
loaded  dice ;  because  if  the  Government 
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do  not  intend  to  take  part  in  this  pro- 
secution of  theirs — if  their  Law  Officer 
of  the  Crown  is  simply  to  be  added  in  a 
formal  manner  as  a  party  to  this  pro- 
secution— what  reason  can  possibly  be 
suggested  for  such  an  unprecedented 
proposal  as  that,  except  that  they  wish 
to  throw  all  the  weight  of  the  Crown 
influence  on  the  side  of  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  implying  and  convey- 
ing to  the  minds  of  those  who  might 
have  to  decide  the  case  that  the  whole 
of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  and  its 
Law  Officers  was  to  be,  and  would  be, 
on  the  side  of  those  whom  they  were 
pretending  to  assist  in  this  prosecution, 
while  in  reality  it  would  be  on  the  side 
of  The  TimeSf  which  would  be  made  the 
criminal  party  ?  The  Government  have 
identified  themselves  so  thoroughly  by 
many  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  its  Members  and  by  the  repeated 
accusations  of  their  supporters  on  both 
sides  of  the  House ;  they  have  so  made 
these  odious  charges  their  own  that  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  as  such  can  only  have  one  object 
— namely,  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  who  would  be  infallibly  brought 
to  this  conclusion — that  it  was  a  prosecu- 
tion in  which  the  Government  was  not 
on  the  side  of  the  party  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assisting,  but  of  the  party 
which  had  championed  their  cause  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  by  disseminating  these 
odious  calumnies,  forgeries,  and  slanders 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  I  think  the  proposal  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  take  up  this  posi- 
tion only  makes  the  matter  worse.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions upon  the  case  set  out  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  and  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  method  in  which 
this  matter  has  been  brought  before  the 
House.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  what 
has  transpired  to-night,  and  from  the 
arguments  which  have  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  and  others,  as  well  as  from 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  there  is  a  conflict 
of  precedents  in  this  case ;  and  if  that 
be  so,  I  submit  that  it  would  be  better 
to  follow  that  which  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional policy  and  custom  of  the  House 
rather  than  to  depart  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  that  custom  and  introduce  proceed- 
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ingps  which,  at  any  rate,  must  be  regarded 
as  novel  in  the  extreme,  if  they  are  not 
wholly  indefensible.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  matter  affected  only  one 
Member  of  the  House  ;  that  it  does  not 
affect  a  section  of  the  House  or  the 
House  itself.  I  hope  I  am  not  mis- 
representing the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  who,  I  regret,  is  not  in 
his  place;  but,  if  I  understand  his 
argument,  it  amounted  to  this — that  if 
these  libels  affected  not  an  individual 
Member,  but  a  number  of  Members, 
then  there  would  be  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege— ^not  otherwise.  I  maintain,  in 
opposition  to  this  arfi^ument,  that  the 
libels  placed  before  me  House  in  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  The  Times  do 
not  apply  to  the  hon.  Member  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  body  of  his  associates. 
The  three  first  lines  of  this  article  are 
by  themselves  perfectly  sufficient  to 
bear  out  that  contention — 

"Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  has  Attempted  upon  two 
several  occasions  within  the  last  few  days  to  ex- 
case  his  own  connection  and  that  of  his  brother 
Members  of  Parliament  with  P.  J.  Sheridan,  In- 
Tincible,  dynamiter,  and  assassin.  We  propose 
to  test  his  stAtemonts  as  a  sample  of  Parnellite 
testimony." 

No  words  can  be  used  in  a  more  general 
sense  as  indicating  the  whole  body  of 
the  Nationalists — 

'*  We  shall  show  that  nearly  all  Mr.  Dillon's 
material  allegations  are  demonstrably  and  flag- 
rantly false,  and  that  Mr.  Dillon  might  readily 
bare  informed  himself  of  their  falsehood  had  he 
chosen  so  to  do." 

That  is  one  passage ;   there  is  another 

passage  at  the  bottom  of  page  12,  in 

which  we  read — 

"  Wo  hare  treated  certain  episodes  in  this 
scoandrel's  career  in,  perhaps,  tedious  detail,  to 
demonstrate  once  for  all  the  incredible  falsehood 
and  effrontery  of  Parnellite  apologists." 

That,  Sir,  may  apply  not  only  to  Mem- 
bers from  Ireland,  but  also  to  Members 
from  England,  because  there  are  plenty 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  cer- 
tainly might,  without  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  termed  Parnellite  apolo- 
gists ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
might  be  based  on  the  statement  an 
argument  that  this  is  a  libel  affecting 
directly  other  than  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland,  in  fact,  hon.  Members  from 
Great  Britain  as  well — 

"  We  hare  examined  an  elaborate  explanation 
made  by  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  lieutenants  from  his  place  in  Parliament, 


and  wo  hare  shown  that  it  is  a  tissue  or  gross  and  * 
palpable  falsehoods.  Whether  Mr.  Dillon  was  or 
was  not  conscious  that  the  statements  he  was 
making  were  nntrue  is  a  point  of  little  publio 
moment.  But  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  the 
world  should  know  that  'the  Bayard  of  the 
League '  has  given  an  entirely  fictitious  account 
of  a  series  of  important  transactions  In  which  he 
himself  and  several  of  his  leading  Colleagues  in 
the  House  were  principal  actors.  We  are  re- 
duced to  this  alternative — Mr.  Dillon  either  re- 
frained from  all  serious  efforts  of  recollection  and 
inquiry,  and  recklessly  palmed  off  upon  the 
llouse,  as  ascertained  facts  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  a  mass  of  confused,  inaccurate,  and 
unexamined  memories,  or  he  deliberately  told  the 
House  a  detailed  story  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
true. In  either  case,  several  of  his  Colleagues 
must  have  known  that  his  statements  were  un- 
founded. The  Party  sat  exulting  by,  and  en- 
dorsed the  fabrication." 

Now,  the  few  words  I  last  read  amply 
justify  us  in  asserting  that  the  honour 
of  the  whole  Party  &om  Ireland  is  at 
stake,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  about 
this  not  being  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
because  it  affects,  forsooth,  only  one 
individual.  Then  on  the  following  page 
we  read — 

"  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  whether  he  does  or  does  not  take  the 
obvious  and  only  method  by  which  the  accu- 
sation can  be  disposed  of.  Within  the  House  of 
Commons  his  denial  is  conventionally  accepted, 
because  debate  could  not  go  on  were  the  House, 
as  a  whole,  to  adopt  the  methods  and  manners  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  Party,  who  givo  the  lie  direct  to 
any  speaker  with  whom  they  disagree." 

There  you  have  a  charge  of  direct  and 
wilful  falsehood  against  every  Member 
of  the  Party  who  represent  our  Irish 
fellow-citizens.  Again,  there  is,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  letter,  on  page  14, 
this  passage — 

*'Mr.  Dillon  has  stood  in  public  estimation 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his 
Party,  ills  honesty  has  been  vouched  for,  if  we 
mistake  not,  by  some  prominent  Members  of  the 
Opposition  who  have  not  ventured,  in  the  case  of 
his  Colleagues,  upon  quite  such  thorough-going 
advocacy.  The  public  can  now  judge  what 
amount  of  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  Mr. 
Dillon's  assertions,  and  from  that  they  can  infer 
how  much  importance  attaches  to  the  assevera- 
tions of  Gentlemen  who  have  not  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  the  *  Bayard  of  the  League.' " 

From  that  we  are  asked  to  infer  that  the 
chivalrous  **  Bayard  of  the  League," 
the  hon  Member  for  East  Mayo,  is,  as 
ITie  Times  terms  him,  a  liar,  and  his 
Colleagues,  being  below  him  in  the  scale 
of  gentlemanly  conduct,  are  liars  to 
whom  a  great  many  unmentionable 
epithets  might  be  applied.  I  will  go 
one  step  further,  and  venture  to  argue 
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that  the  charges  which    are  at  issue 
in  this  case  are  not  merely  contained  in 
the  one   charge  of  direct  and    wilful 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber   for    East  Mayo.     These    charges 
against  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Party 
affect  us  directly ;  and  if  they  affect  us 
directly  as  Members  representing  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  than  Ireland,  I  say 
that  this  shows  more  than  ever  that  this 
is  a  case  of  Privilege,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  by  this  House  as  such.  We  have 
this  accusation  brought  against  Members 
representing  Ireland — namely,  that  they 
knowingly   associated  with    murderers 
and  assassins,  and  I  argue  that  that 
charge    against    these    hon.    Members 
directly  affects  every  one  of  us  who, 
knowing  that  they  are,  as   The  Times 
asserts,  the  associates  of  assassins,  choose 
to  sit  here  and  associate  ourselves  with 
them.     It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  new  code  of  aristocratic 
morality  laid  down  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Bossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington);  and  if,   as 
English  Gentlemen,  we  are  to  adopt  the 
course,  which,  I  hope,  we  Commoners 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  imitate  from 
these  Noblemen — if  we  are  to  assume, 
as  a  principle  in  our  jurisprudence  and 
code  of  honour  in  this  country,   that 
every  rufiGLan  who  chooses  to  bring  an 
impudent  charge  against  an  innocent 
man  is  to  be  treated  as  having  proved 
that  charge,  and  the  maligned  one  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal  until  the  charge 
has  been  disproved,  there  are  but  two 
alternatives  open  to  us.  We  must  either 
expel  all  the  Gentlemen  representing 
Ireland  whose  conduct  is  thus  so  con- 
taminating to  ourselves — we  must  ask 
them  to  dissociate  themselves  from  us, 
or  we  must,  by  some  forcible  means,  dis- 
sociate ourselves  from  them — or  else  we 
must  treat  this  matter  as  a  question  of 
Privilege,  and  we,  every  one  of  us,  must 
be  prepared  to  take  it  up  and  do  our 
best  to  ascertain,  by  the  means  recom- 
mended by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the    Memoer   for    Mid    Lothian    (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone),  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for   these  charges  or   not. 
That,  Sir,  appears  to  me  a  logical  con- 
clusion from  the  attitude  taken  up  by 
our  opponents.    They   say  that  these 
hon.   Uentlemen  are  abominable  alto- 
gether, because  they  have  associated,  at 
one  time  or  another,  with  those  whom 
they  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
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had  their  hands  red  with  blood.    How 
is  it,  in  that  case,  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  tarred  with  the  same  brush;  how 
is  it  that,   night  after  night,    Tories, 
Badicals,  and  Liberal  Unionists  come 
and  sit  alongside  of  these  hon.  Gentle- 
men,  and  yet  refuse  the   only  means 
which  is  open  to  us,  as  a  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  either  disproving  these  charges 
or  getting  rid    of    the  contaminating 
society  of  these  hon.    Gentlemen  ?    I 
understood  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned   Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  that  there  never  was  a 
case  in  which,  where  the  libeller  denied 
his  guilt,  or,  in  other  words,  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  libel,  there  was  an  in- 
quiry.   Is  not  the  conclusion  from  that 
argument  this — that  if  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an  in- 
quiry ?    The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  quoted,  with   great  triumph, 
Clive's  case — a  case  in  which  the  printer 
was  sent  to  prison,  and  in  which,  he 
said,  no  Committee  of  Inquiry,  such  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  proposes  in  this  case, 
was  appointed.  But  why  was  the  printer 
sent  to  prison  ?    Why  was  there  no  in- 
quiry in  that  case  ?  Because  the  printer 
came  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  summons,  and  persisted  in 
his  oharee.    I  have  not  been  able  to  go 
into  all  the  precedents  which  have  been 
quoted.     I  have  no  myrmidons  at  my 
command  who  can  wade  through  dusty 
tomes  and  law  books.     I  have  not  the 
assistance  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  is  able  to  command  ; 
and  I  merely  take  account  of  the  actual 
statement  of  fact  which  he  himself  made 
to  the  House  a  short  time  ago.     That 
statement  clearly  shows  that  there  was 
no  inquiry  in  Clive's  case,  because  there 
was  no  dispute  whatever.     The  printer 
came  to  the   Bar   of  the  House,  wati 
guilty  of  what  may  be  called  brazene 
faced  effrontery,  which  I  should  not  b- 
surprised  if  the  editor  of  The  Times  dis 
played  under  similar  circumstances,  per- 
sisted in    repeating    the    charge,   and 
refused  to  make  obeisance  to  the  House, 
and  to  apologize  for  the  fault  of  which  he 
was  accused.  The  next  argument  used  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
with  which  I  shall  deal  was  that  a  ques- 
tion of  Privilege  can  only  arise  if  it 
affects  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
service  of  the  House.     I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
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how  he  makes  out  that  this  charge 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
and  his  Colleagues  does  not  a£Pect  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  service  as 
Members  of  this  House  ?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  seemed  to 
think  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
the  question  whether  a  Member  who  is 
libelled  is  sitting  on  a  Select  Committee 
upstairs,  or  whether  he  is  merely  speak- 
ing as  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  I  maintain  that  if  any  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  drawn  at  all,  it  is  a  far 
greater  Breach  of  Privilege  to  reflect 
upon  a  Member  of  this  House  when, 
as  the  chosen  spokesman  of  his  con- 
stituents, he  is  delivering  a  message 
which  he  believes  in  his  conscience  he  is 
bound  to  deliver  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  than  when  he  is  simply  engaged 
in  the  transactions  of  a  Private  Bill 
Committee — when  he  is  simply  asked  to 
determine  some  petty  question  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  gasworks 
or  the  construction  of  a  railway.  Such 
service,  important  as  it  is,  is  far  and 
away  less  dignified  and  important  than 
the  duties  of  Members  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  Now,  if  that  is  so,  I  want 
to  know  how  anyone  can  maintain  for  a 
moment  that  a  libel  of  any  kind  made 
against  an  hon.  Member  when  sitting  as 
a  Member  of  a  Select  Committee  is  not 
a  tenfold  greater  Breach  of  Privilege 
directed  against  him  when  sitting, 
or  speaking,  or  voting  in  this  House? 
But,  Sir,  I  will  not  labour  that  point, 
but  proceed  to  make  a  passing  remark 
upon  an  argument  about  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  said — as  to  the  reasons 
why  Members  from  Ireland  should  dis- 
trust the  possible  result  of  a  trial,  if 
they  instituted  a  trial,  against  7%^  Times 
newspaper.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much 
upon  this  point,  because  it  has  been 
already  amply  dealt  with  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  especially  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian; 
but  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  seen  enough  of  trials — and  espe- 
cially of  political  trials — to  be  assured 
that  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the 
law  is  doubly  uncertain  when  there  is 
any  possibility  of  political  bias  creep- 
ing into  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to 
decide  the  issues.  I  am  not  preferring 
a  charge  against  either  Judges  or  jury ; 
but  I  say  that,  after  the  sedulous  pro- 
pagation of  these  forgeries  and  libels 
against  hon.  Members  from  Ireland,  it 


would  be  almost  a  miracle  if  you  could 
find  12  men,  either  special  or  petty 
jurors,  in  this  country  who  would  not  be, 
to  some  extent,  tinged  with  political 
bias,  unconsciously  it  might  be,  but  still 
sufliciently  so  to  make  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  more  than  an  uncertainty.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  was  very  severe  upon 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  for  having,  as  he 
thought,  aspersed  the  character  of  the 
Judges.  Well,  I  am  a  humble  Member 
of  the  Learned  Profession  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  be- 
longs ;  but  I  have  not  attained  to  the 
same  eminent  position  he  has  done,  and 
therefore  I  may  be  a  little  more  careless 
than  he  of  the  aspersions,  or  the  sup- 
posed aspersions,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Profession,  or  the  Judges  of  this  country, 
amongst  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
hopes  one  of  these  days  to  be  numbered. 
But  I  have  only  to  say  upon  this  point 
that  the  observations'  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
scarcely  bore  the  construction  of  asper- 
sion upon  the  Judges  of  this  country 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  sought  to  make  out.  What  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say  ?  He  did 
not  make  reckless  or  indefinite  charges 
against  the  Judges.  I  was  sitting  here 
when  he  spoke,  and  I  remember  that  he 
distinctly  said  this — **  Supposing  one 
particular  Judge — a  Judge  who  has 
identified  himself  in  the  most  violent 
manner  with  the  Party  opposed  to  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  —  were  to  try 
the  case  ?  "  Of  course,  we  all  knew  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  referring 
to  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen.  We  all  know 
what  took  place  in  Ireland  some  few 
years  ago,  when  Chief  Justice  May 
identified  himself  in  the  same  violent 
and  prejudiced  manner,  against  the 
Nationalist  Party.  We  all  know  that, 
owing  to  his  violent  language,  and  to 
the  attitude  he  had  taken  up.  Chief 
Justice  May  either  was  not  allowed  to,  or 
did  not  venture  to,  conduct  certain  trials^ 
I  should  hope  it  would  be  the  same  in 
this  country,  but  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  it  would  be.  We  know  how  our 
arrangements  are  made  with  reference 
to  the  trial  of  causes,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  guarantee  whatever 
that  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  whom  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  have,  owing  to 
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his  declaratioDs,  very  good  reason  to 
difitrust,  would  not  be  appointed  the 
Judge  to  try  what  might  be  to  them  a 
question  of  life  and  liberty,  if  not  of  death. 
Now,  one  other  remark  I  should  like  to 
make  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
a  trial.  A  great  deal  was  made  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  as 
to  the  question  of  delay.  He  took  that 
up  as  one  of  his  first  arguments,  and 
argued  strongly  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
and  tried  to  prove,  from  one  of  the  eases 
in  which  a  Select  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  that  the  delay  would  be  far 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee reporting  to  this  House  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  trial  in  our 
Courts  of  Law.  I  can  only  say  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  must  be  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  the  despatch  of  his  profes- 
sional business  if  ne  feels  warranted  in 
making  this  statement,  because  the  case 
which  he  cited  to  show  the  inordinate 
delay  on  the  part  of  a  Select  Committee 
only  occupied,  at  most,  a  few  months — I 
think  four  or  five  months.  In  the  case 
he  cited  the  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed early  in  February,  and  had  re- 
ported in  the  beginning  of  June.  Now, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  when  you 
once  bring  a  case  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
it  goes  on  year  after  year.  Fortunately, 
the  delays  in  our  Courts  are  not  as  great 
as  formerly.  But  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  *'Brenon  «;.  Ridgway,*'  tried 
only  the  other  day,  Bidgway  being,  as 
we  all  know,  the  representative  of  The 
Timee  itself?  In  that  case  the  trial  did 
not  come  on  for  eight  months.  Mr. 
Brenon  had  to  wait  all  these  months 
before  he  could  get  his  case  before  the 
Law  Courts.  Will  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  tell  me 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  exercise 
his  authority  in  pressing  forward  a  case 
of  this  kind,  so  as  to  have  it  advanced 
before  its  proper  order  in  the  cause 
list  ?  If  that  is  the  object  for  which 
the  assistance  of  the  Crown's  Law 
Officers  is  to  be  invoked  in  this  pro- 
posed prosecution,  it  does  not  reflect 
credit  on  their  position,  because  any- 
thing more  unfair  to  the  general  body 
of  suitors  in  this  country  than  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
should  seek  to  advance  before  its 
proper  time  a  prosecution  proposed  in 
order    that    grave    personal    charges 
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against  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
should  be  inquired  into  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  If  an  action  were  insti'^ 
tuted  to-day  against  The  Times^  there  is 
every  probability  that  we  should  have 
to  wait,  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
coming  Long  Vacation,  until  next  year, 
and  probably  later,  before  it  could  be 
brought  before  the  Courts,  and  then 
possibly  the  verdict  might  be  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  The  whole  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral's impassioned  appeal  at  the  end  of 
his  oration  was  intended  to  make  the 
country  believe  that  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland  are  not  anxious  to  have 
this  matter  settled ;  and  he  taunts  them 
with  not  having  moved  before  in  this 
matter.  The  memory  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  must  be  very  short. 
I  was  here  in  this  House  on  an  early 
day  this  Session  when  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  Cockermouth  Divi- 
sion of  Cumberland  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son)  brought  this  matter  before  the 
House.  It  was  not  the  precise  words  of 
this  article  he  complained  of,  but  it  was 
a  most  abominable  libel  upon  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland.  He  brought  the 
matter  forward  as  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege. And  then  it  will  be  within  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Bel- 
fast (Mr.  Sexton)  has  on  two  occasions 
brought  this  matter,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, before  the  House.  To  say,  again, 
that  hon.  Members  of  the  Nation- 
alist Party  object  to  be  sworn  and  exa- 
mined— and  that  is  the  only  reason  that 
has  been  assigned  why  they  do  not  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  against  The  Tttnes — 
is  monstrous.  When  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral was  referring  to  one  case  as  a  pre- 
cedent, some  hon.  Members  upon  these 
Benches  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to-day  witnesses  are  allowed  to  be 
sworn  before  Select  Committees,  and 
hon.  Members  from  Ireland  have  ex- 
pressed a  very  urgent  and  anxious  de- 
sire that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  this  matter  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  this  House.  It  is 
perfectly  well  understood  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite — they  have  admitted  it 
themselves — that  witnesses  can  be  exa- 
mined upon  oath  by  Select  Committees ; 
and  yet  the  Attorney  General  wants  us 
and  the  country  to  believe  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  Irish  Members  are  afraid  of 
meeting  these  charges  on    their  oaths 
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that  they  dare  not  attack  The  Times 
newspaper  in  the  Law  Courts  of  this 
country.  The  whole  argument  advanced 
against  my  hon.  Friends  falls  completely 
to  the  ground.  Now,  Sir,  what  were  the 
concluding  remarks  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral ?  He  spoke  of  the  antiquated  weapon 
of  Privilege,  an  expression  of  that  kind 
which  I  venture  to  think  is  somewhat 
derogatory  to  the  House  so  far  as  its 
traditions  and  Bules  are  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  Privilege — such  an  expression 
might  have  been  expected  from  some 
spirits  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  rather  revolu- 
tionary in  their  tendencies ;  but  to  hear 
a  Law  Officer  of  the  Grown,  a  Law  Officer 
of  the  Tory  Party,  a  man  who  certainly, 
from  his  position,  would  be  expected  to 
have  the  greatest  reverence  for  prece- 
dent, and  who,  owing  to  the  Conservative 
instincts  which,  I  am  sure,  possess  him 
most  thoroughly,  ought  to  have  an  in- 
finitely stronger  love  for  all  that  is  old 
and  respected  and  conventional  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  House — to  hear  this 
Gentleman  speak  of  the  antiquated  wea- 
pon of  Privilege  fills  me  with  amaze- 
ment. Greatly  as  I  am  in  favour  of 
getting  rid  of  all  obnoxious  and  useless 
fictions  which  have  no  sense  and  no 
spirit  of  utility  in  them,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed, as  the  Attorney  General  is,  judg- 
ing from  what  he  says,  to  throw  away 
this  antiquated  weapon  of  Privilege.  I 
believe  that  if  you  do  get  rid  of  Privi- 
lege, you  will  deprive  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  future  of  one  of  its  most 
important,  one  of  its  most  valued,  and 
one  of  its  most  cherished  rights  and 
powers.  To  say  that  when  we  take  up  a 
question  which  affects  the  honour  and 
dignity,  not  only  of  one  Member  but  of 
many  Members  of  this  House,  we  take 
up  an  antiquated  weapon  which  should  no 
longer  be  used,  is  to  say  that  which  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged. 
I  desire  now  for  one  moment  to  take 
up  the  challenge  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis),  who  introduced  this 
matter,  threw  out  to  us.  I  do  so  because 
I  really  feel  some  commiseration  for 
the  Government  in  the  miserable  plight 
in  which  they  find  themselves  placed. 
When  I  recollect  that  the  same  hon. 
Baronet  played  the  Tory  Government  of 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  year  1875,  the  same 
trick,  which  one  would  have  thought 
could  only  be  the  effort  of  some  mali- 
cious opponent,  I  really  think  that  the 


Government  deserve  to  be  pitied  for 
having  such  a  candid  friend  at  their 
elbow  to  be  constantly  leading  them  into 
difficulties.  The  hon.  Gentleman  appears 
in  this  matter  to  have  made  but  a  poor 
requital  to  those  who  have  made  him  the 
latest  ornament  of  the  British  Baronetage 
— [**0h!"] — well,  is  he  not  an  orna- 
ment?— in  bringiug  this  matter  before 
the  House,  and  leading  to  the  waste  of  a 
whole  week  of  the  time  which  the  Go- 
vernment declare  to  be  most  essential  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  policy.  Pro- 
bably, Sir,  the  best  way  in  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  can  make  a  return  for 
the  obligation  under  which  they  are  to 
the  hon. Baronet  will  be  to  transplant  him 
to  another  sphere  of  action  altogether. 
I  am  sure  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  ought  to  endeavour  to  requite 
him  in  some  way,  for  certainly  we  have 
had  much  more  to  be  thankful  to  him 
for  his  efforts,  his  chivalrous  efforts,  oa 
behalf  of  his  political  opponents  in  this 
matter,  than  those  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  Well,  what  was  the  challenge 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  made  ?  He 
said — **  Those  who  sit  opposite  to  me 
and  know  my  character  will  not  think 
that  I  am  going  to  run  away  from  the 
Motion  which  I  have  placed  before  the 
House."  I  certainly  do  know  something 
of  the  character  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  all  I  can  say  is  that,  knowing  what 
I  do  of  his  character,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  at  anything  he  did  in  the  way 
of  running  away  from  his  guns.  My 
estimation  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  based, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  on  a  longish  expe- 
rience of  him,  was  amply  justified  and 
corroborated  by  the  fact  that  almost  im« 
mediately  after  he  had  made  that  decla- 
ration he  did  run  away  from  his  guns. 
I  think  that  it  is  only  proper  when  an 
hon.  Member  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  gets  up  and,  under  the  cover  of 
championing  the  cause  of  others,  makes 
a  deliberate  attack  upon  the  honesty  and 
honour  of  several  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood what  manner  of  man  it  is  who 
makes  the  attack ;  and  I  want  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  this  fact — that  but  a  few 
days  ago,  on  the  30th  of  last  month,  I 
think,  this  same  hon.  Baronet  was 
charged  publicly  in  the  Press  with  ac- 
tion which  I  will  forbear  to  characterize, 
but  which  the  House  will,  perhaps,  per- 
mit me  to  describe  by  reading  from  an 
affidavit  published   in  the  newspapers 
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It  is  charged  against  the  hon.  Baronet 
— and  this  is  the  gravamen  of  the  charge 
against  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  what  he 
has  to  meet — that  in  his  position  as 
trustee  connected  with  this  line  of  rail- 
way he  fraudulently  registered  the  share 
capital  in  his  own  name ;  that  he  issued 
S40,000,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds; 
that  in  that  way  he  swamped  the  origi- 
nal shareholders;  and  that  of  the 
whole  amount  of  money  invested  only 
£500,000  sterling  was  spent  on  the  rail- 
way. As  we  are  to-nignt  dealing  with 
quotations  from  The  Times,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  what  The  Times  had 
to  say  upon  this  subject.  It  said,  on 
May  13,  1886— 

"Their  trustees  appear  to  have  gone  mad 
with  delight  in  squandering  the  resouroes  of  the 
proprietors.  Not  one  penny  which  had  been 
obtained  by  these  had  ever  reached  the  Com- 
pany.*' 

I  say  these  are  grave  charges.  I  go 
into  these  matters  because  I  know  some- 
thing about  them.  I  was  plaintiff  in  a 
Chancery  suit,  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary through  the  adroitness  and  legal 
skill  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  and  one  of  the 
objects  of  that  suit,  of  which  I  was,  un- 
fortunately, so  long  a  plaintiff,  was  to 
prevent  this  same  hon.  Baronet  from 
putting  into  his  pocket  some  £40,000 
belongi ng  to  his  eestuis  que  trust.  When , 
therefore,  the  hon.  Baronet  taunts  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House— ^ 

Mr.  J,  W.  LOWTHER  (Cumberland, 
Penrith):  Is  the  hon.  Member,  Sir, 
speaking  to  the  subject  before  the 
House  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  charges  the 
hon.  Member  is  now  bringing  against 
another  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Question  before  the  House.  They  are  not 
relevant  to  the  subject  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE:  Of  course,  I 
bow  to  your  ruling,  Sir.  I  stated  at 
the  commencement  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  that  I  was  taking  up  the 
challenge  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  those  who  knew 
his  character  would  not  think  that  he 
would  do  Boand-so,  or  that  he  was  going 
to  do  so-and-so.  I  thought  that  when 
he  deliberately  challenged  us  as  to  his 
character,  we  had  a  right  to  consider 
what  his  character  really  was.  As,  how- 
ever, you  rule,  Sir,  that  further  reference 
to  these  matters  is  out  of  Order,  I  shall 
not,  of  course,  presume  to  pursue  the 


and  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
The  defendant  in  this  case  says — 

"  I  brought  actions  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States  against  the  said  C.  E.  Lewis 
and  others,  in  which  I  charged  that  over 
50,000,000  dollars  of  bonds  of  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company  were 
illegally  issued,  of  which  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  proceeds  were  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  said  Railway  Company  —  such 
bonds  for  50,000,000  dollars  being  issued  in 
preference  to  the  share  capital  of  that  Com- 
pany of  which  I  am  the  owner  of  20,000,000 
dollars,  and  thus  crushing  the  value  of 
the  same.  The  said  shares,  and  all  other  shares 
in  said  Company,  to  the  amount  of  45,000,000 
dollars,  being  illegally  registered  on  the  said 
Railway  Company's  books  in  the  name  and 
as  the  property  of  the  said  Lewis  and  his  col- 
leagues, thus  giving  them  absolute  control  of 
said  railway,  and  preventing  me  and  other 
shareholders  from  exercising  legal  control  over 
a£fairs  of  said  Company.'* 

That  is  a  distinct  charge,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  a  very  strong  charge,  against 
the  honour  of  a  Member  of  this  House. 
It  is,  at  least,  as  strong  a  charge,  made 
on  oath,  as  the  charge  made  in  The 
Times,  which  is  not  made  on  oath — as 
these  forgeries  and  libels  which  are  pub- 
lished against  the  Irish  Members.  Here 
we  have  a  charge,  not  only  made  on  the 
sworn  evidence  of  the  person  who  made 
that  affidavit,  but  we  have  the  utter- 
ances on  the  same  subject  of  a  former 
Member  of  this  House — namely,  Lord 
Bury.  He  made  references  to  these 
same  matters  in  a  public  speech  at  a 
public  meeting,  in  1886.  These  charges 
against  the  hon.  Baronet  have  never 
been  answered  yet.  He  comes  down  to 
this  House,  and  taunts  the  House,  or, 
rather,  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  it, 
with  not  taking  action  to  clear  their 
characters  from  charges  of  a  most  serious 
kind  by  the  anonymous  writers  in  The 
Times,  What  did  Lord  Bury  say  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  referred  ? 
Quoting  a  passage  from  the  Beport  on 
this  Railway  Company — the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Hallway  Company 
— made  by  Sir  James  AUport,  he 
said — 

"The  nominal  capital  has  been  increased 
since  1871  from  60,000,000  to  124,500,000  dol- 
lars, or  possibly  to  132,500,000  dollars ;  and 
here,  speaking  to  an  assembly  of  proprietors 
of  this  railroad,  I  come  to  a  point  which,  I 
think,  has  been  insufficiently  considered.  Sir 
James  AUport  and  Mr.  Swarbrick  say  of 
this  increase  of  64,500,000  dollars,  or  possibly 
72,500,000  dollars,  *  We  have  only  been  able  to 
trace  8,500,000  dollars  that  can  by  any  possi- 
bility haye  added  to  the  value  of  the  property.'  " 

Mr,  Co'iyh  are 
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subject  further.  I  can  only  say  this — 
that  I  have  deliberately  stated  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  if 
ever  a  Tory  Government  were  to  oflter 
to  place  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Antrim  in  a  position  of  trust  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  I  should  at 
once  place  a  Notice  of  Motion  on  the 
Order  Book  of  this  House  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  place  this 
hon.  Member  in  any  such  position. 

Mb.  GEDGE  (Stockport) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  matters 
before  the  House  we  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  lost  sight  of  the  main  issue.  We 
have  two  proposals  before  us — one  is 
that  the  House  should  pass  an  opinion 
on  the  question  whether  The  Times 
article  is  or  is  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  or  printer  of 
that  newspaper,  and  the  other  is  whether 
the  House  will  or  will  not  appoint  a 
Select  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
charge  brought  by  the  editor  of  The 
Times  against  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.  I  think  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  real  charge  brought  by  The 
Times  newspaper  is  not  whether  or  no 
he  spoke  what  is  not  true  either  know- 
ingly or  recklessly,  or  whether  that 
speech  of  his,  which  was  a  denial  of 
certain  charges  brought  against  him  by 
that  newspaper,  was  a  false  or  true 
denial.  The  important  point  is  not  whe- 
ther The  Times  called  the  denial  false,  or 
whether  to  say  so  is  a  Breach  of  Privilege ; 
but  it  is  whether  the  charges  brought 
against  the  hon.  Member  were  true  or 
not  true,  and  the  question  is  how  can  the 
truth  of  these  charges  be  best  ascer- 
tained. From  that  point  of  view,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  our  best  course  is  to  vote  for 
the  Besolution  of  the  Solicitor  General. 
Now,  as  to  the  main  point  before  us, 
this  Besolution  states  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient for  us  to  treat  this  matter  as  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  has  tried  to  be 
severely  sarcastic  upon  the  present  Law 
Officers  of  the  Grown,  because  they 
seemed  to  assume  to  themselves  that 
upon  them  lay  the  burden  of  advising 
the  Government  upon  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave 
us  to  understand  that  when  he  was 
Solicitor  General  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  Sir,  I  was  familiar  with  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman's  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  up  to  the  time  of  his 


becoming  Solicitor  General,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  that  when  he  became 
Solicitor  General  the  Government  of  the 
day  were  not  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
him  upon  such  matters.  They  only 
followed  the  example  of  solicitors,  mem- 
bers of  my  own  profession,  because  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  up  to  the  time 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  became 
Solicitor  General  his  name  did  not  appear 
in  a  single  report  of  a  case  in  the  Law 
Courts.  I  can  quite  understand,  there- 
fore, that  the  Government  did  not  trouble 
to  take  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  advice 
on  matters  of  la  w.  [  Cries  of  *  *  Question  ! ' ' 
and  <*  Order !"]  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  said  anything  against  Order.  I  am 
testing  the  value  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber's sneerat  the  Solicitor  General.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  Privilege,  the 
point  seems  to  me  to  be  this — ^has  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  been,  by 
the  charge  brought  against  him,  in  any 
way  debarred  from  acting  his  proper 
part  as  a  Member  of  this  House  ?  Has 
he  been  prevented  from  doing  his  duty 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  has  ho 
been  prevented  from  speaking  freely? 
Sir,  I  think  not.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  duel  between  the  hon. 
Member  and  The  Times,  in  which  hard 
language  has  been  used  on  both  sides. 
That  newspaper  brought  very  grave 
charges,  indeed,  against  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  his  political  associates,  and  ad- 
duced much  evidence  in  support  of  those 
charges.  They  were  scattered  broadcast 
through  the  land  for  several  weeks  and 
the  hon.  Member  took  no  notice  of  them ; 
but  when  these  charges  were  repeated 
in  this  House,  on  the  authority  of  that 
newspaper,  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rossendale  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  in  the  strongest  language  gave  the 
lie  direct  to  the  newspaper.  The  Times 
repeated  the  accusation,  qualifying  the 
charge  of  untruth  with  the  alternative 
that  the  hon.  Member  might  have  spoken 
recklessly  and  not  wilfully,  and  ITie  Times 
challenged  the  hon.  Member  to  enable 
it  to  prove  its  case  in  the  Law  Courts  by 
bringing  an  action  against  the  paper. 
Well,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  say — *'  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  you  are  only  a 
newspaper ;  you  are  not  to  retort  on  me, 
because  I  occupy  a  higher  position  than 
you;  if  you  place  your  word  against 
mine,  I  shall  take  advantage  of  my 
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position  and  come  down  upon  jou  as  a 
matter  of  Privilege  ?  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  auch  aa  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Member  does  not  show  an  excess  of 
courage.  It  appears  to  me  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  woman  who,  having  scratched 
a  man's  eyes  out,  bitterly  complained  of 
his  turning  round  upon  her  and  using  his 
fists,  and  shrieked  out, ''  What  a  shame  to 
strike  a  woman !  "  For  myself,  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  should  interfere  between 
the  two — they  should  fight  it  out  to- 
gether. Let  us  consider  what  the  effect 
of  calling  the  conduct  of  The  Times  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  would  be  ?  Would 
it  assist  the  hon.  Member  in  establishing 
the  truth  of  his  denial  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
is  not  even  a  step  towards  the  ulterior 
step  of  appointing  a  Select  Committee, 
because  the  Resolution  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  G-ladstone)  proposes  to  ap- 
point this  Committee  of  Inquiry  though 
the  House  shall  not  have  declared  the 
conduct  of  T/ie  Times  newspaper  to  be  a 
Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
So  that  the  result  of  treating  this  as  a 
matter  of  Privilege  will  be  this— you 
would  bring  the  printer  or  the  publisher 
of  The  Times  to  the  Bar  of  the  House. 
If  ho  were  for  one  moment  to  attempt  to 
justify  the  libel,  and  say  to  the  House— 
^'It  is  true  I  brought  certain  accusa- 
tions and  certain  grave  charges  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
but  my  allegations  were  true ;  "  if  he 
did  that,  I  believe  that  the  House 
would  hold  that  it  was  only  an  aggra- 
vation of  his  original  offence,  and  would 
not  listen  to  his  plea.  The  House  would 
have  up  the  printer  and  the  publisher, 
who  are  technically  liable  for  a  tech- 
nical Breach  of  Privilege  and  imprison 
them,  while  the  real  culprits,  the  editors 
and  the  writers  in  The  Times,  would 
go  on  repeating  the  offence  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Therefore,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  gain  nothing  by  having 
this  matter  treated  as  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege. No  step  would  have  been  taken 
in  vindication  of  his  character.  But 
then  it  is  said  that  such  a  course  would 
bo  a  step  towards  the  ulterior  settlement 
of  this  question.  But  such  a  step  I 
maintain  can  be  taken  without  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kind.  What  is  the  pro- 
posal? That  we  shall  inquire  into  a 
charge  of  wilful  falsehood— it  is  limited 
to  that  point  only.      The  charge  has 
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regard  to  one  particular  allegation — 
namely,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  had  continued  the  employment  of 
a  man  or  men  when  he  knew  them  to  be 
guilty  of  very  abominable  orimea.  But 
if  the  hon.  Member  were  to  bring  an 
action  against  The  Times  newspaper  for 
these  libels,  then  he  would  not  be  limited, 
as  he  would  be  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  the  investigation  of  that  one 
matter.  He  might  bring  into  Court  all 
the  many  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  himself  and  his  Col- 
leagues for  a  long  time  past,  and  if  The 
Times  failed  to  substantiate  them  all  it 
would  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  There- 
fore, his  position  before  a  Court  of  Law,  I 
maintain,  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
that  he  now  seeks  were  he  successful  in 
obtaining  it.  I  listened  yesterday  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  with  great  attention.  I  felt  that 
if  he  was  an  innocent  man,  the  heart  of 
every  innocent  man  ought  to  go  out  to 
him  in  warm  sympathy,  and  that  even  if 
the  allegations  made  against  him  were 
true,  yet  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  his  position,  the  ear- 
nestness of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  he 
represents,  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  materials  which  he 
has  had  to  work  with,  we  ought  all  to 
feel  for  him  if  he  has  been  betrayed  into 
some  act  of  indiscretion.  I  felt  this  that 
he  had  a  reputation  once,  and  if  he  has 
lost  that  reputation  through  excess  of 
sympathy  with  that  cause  we  ought  all  to 
feel  for  him.  I  therefore,  as  I  say, 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  speech  he 
made  in  order  that  I  might  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  the  right  view  of  the  position 
in  which  he  stands.  His  speech  was  not 
an  impromptu  speech,  but  was  pre- 
meditated. Though  he  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  reply  to  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him,  or  to  enter  into 
the  debate,  when  some  time  after  he 
took  part  in  the  debate  I  noticed  that  he 
made  his  speech  from  copious  notes ; 
therefore  the  hon.  Member's  decision 
was  careful  and  deliberate.  He  gave  us 
three  reasons  why  he  declined  to  g^ — 
and  never  would  go— >to  a  Court  of  Law 
to  vindicate  his  character.  His  first  rea- 
son was  this — *' There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  chance  of  my  obtaining  a  verdict, 
for  the  jury  will  have  read  The  Times 
and  will  be  prejudiced  against  me."  His 
second  reason  was — ''The  real  issues 
will  be  obscured  and  hiddenfiromthepub- 
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lie  bj  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, and  bjthe  denunciations  of  counsel ;" 
and  his  third  reason  for  declining  to  go 
into  Oourt  and  demanding  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was — '*I  desire  a  speedy  de- 
cision." Well,  Sir,  I  hope  to  show  in 
the  course  of  a  few  moments,  if  I  am 
allowed  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
that  each  one  of  these  reasons  as  used  in 
support  of  his  objection  to  taking  his  case 
before  a  Oourt  of  Law  applies  with  ten- 
fold more  force  against  carrying  that 
case  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House.  Take  his  first  point,  that  there 
would  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of 
his  obtaining  a  verdict  from  a  jury  who 
were  readers  of  The  TimsB,  and  would  be 
prejudiced  against  him.  I  ask  whether 
Members  of  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House  would  not  consist  of  men  who 
habitually  read  The  Times?  I  would 
ask  whether  it  is  not  likely  that  a  great 
many  special  jurymen  confine  themselves 
to  penny  papers,  including  .7%^  Standard^ 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  taking  the 
side  of  the  hon,  Gentleman  ?  I  would 
say  that  many  men  of  the  jury  class  are 
what  we  call  arm-chair  politicians,  who 
trouble  themselves  very  little  indeed 
about  politics  until  politics  are  forced  on 
their  attention.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
case  of  a  trial  before  a  Court  of  Law  a 
dozen  men  would  be  selected  all  of  whom 
would  desire  to  give  a  verdict  according 
to  their  oaths;  but  how  would  it  be 
with  us  ?  They  are  non-combatants ; 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
We  are  all  politicians  and  Party  men ; 
we  are  fighting  the  battles  of  politics 
and  Party  every  day  —  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  does  not  hold  a  strong 
opinion  on  matters  of  politics.  There- 
fore, to  take  a  jury  from  our  body — d 
fortiori  are  we  not  more  likely  to  be 
prejudiced — I  do  not  say  we  should  be  ; 
but  are  we  not  more  Ukelj  to  be  pre- 
judiced than  the  ordinary  jury  selected 
in  the  usual  way  in  a  Court  of  Law? 
Then  with  regard  to  the  hon.  Member's 
second  point,  which  is  that  the  real 
issues  will  be  obscured  and  hidden  from 
the  public  by  the  introduction  of  irre- 
levant matter  into  the  case,  and  by  the 
denunciatory  speeches  of  counsel,  let  us 
just  look  at  the  difiFerence  on  this  point 
between  the  two  tribimals.  In  the  one 
case  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  go  before 
a  jury  presided  over  by  one  Judge,  or 
possibly  in  a  great  case  of  this  kind  by 
three— gentlemen  of  the  highest  legal 


and  judicial  training  and  experience — 
and  would  not  these  three  Judges 
take  care  to  keep  out  irrelevant  matter  ? 
Would  they  not  very  soon  put  a  stop 
to  all  gratuitous  denunciations  in  the 
speeches  of  counsel — would  they  not  at 
once  recall  these  gentlemen  to  the  issues 
before  the  Court  if  they  caught  them 
wandering  from  the  point  ?  There  would 
be  direct  issues  to  lay  before  the  Judges, 
and  the  jury  and  all  would  combine  to 
keep  counsel  and  witnesses  closely  to 
these  issues.  The  Judge  would  con- 
trol counsel,  would  exclude  extraneous 
matter  and  those  denunciations  which 
the  hon.  Member  seems  to  fear  ;  he 
would  tell  the  jury  that  they  had  but 
one  issue  to  try  according  to  their  oaths 
on  the  evidence  before  them,  and  in 
that  way  would  the  verdict  be  given. 
The  evidence  given  would  be  legal 
evidence — no  hearsay  evidence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  County  of  Dublin 
desires  that  everyone  who  could  throw 
a  light  on  this  matter  should  have  a 
hearing.  Probably  that  course  would  be 
allowed  before  a  Select  Committee,  and 
a  pretty  time  the  investigation  would 
take.  Before  a  Select  Committee  you 
would  have  no  presiding  Judge.  You 
would  have  a  large  body  of  gentlemen 
taking  strong  views  upon  political  ques- 
tions, and  when  it  became  necessary  to 
settle  a  point  of  Order  or  Procedure, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the 
room  cleared  in  order  that  the  mat- 
ter might  be  decided  by  a  vote — 
perhaps  a  Party  vote.  There  would 
be  little  chance  of  excluding  irrele- 
vant matter.  In  a  Court  of  Law  the 
burden  of  proof  would  lie  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  as  the  fact  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  libel  would  be  proved,  it 
would  rest  with  the  defendant  to  show 
justification.  That  would  be  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  as  also  would 
the  fact  that  in  a  Court  of  Justice  you 
would  be  confined  to  strict  legal  evidence. 
The  Times  newspaper  would  have  to 
prove  up  to  the  hilt  all  the  charges  it 
has  made,  or  there  would  be  a  verdict 
against  it.  All  this  I  maintain  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  third 
reason  why  the  hon.  Gentleman  desires 
the  case  to  be  investigated  by  a  Select 
Committee,  rather  than  a  Court  of  Law, 
is  that  ho  is  anxious  to  have  a  speedy 
decision.  He  thinks  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  a  speedy  decision  from  a 
Select  Committee  than  from  a  Court  of 
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Law.  Well,  Sir,  there  are  two  parts 
of  a  trial  in  which  delay  may  occur. 
Delay  takes  place  in  preparing  a 
case  for  trial  and  getting  up  evi- 
dence, and  it  also  takes  place  in  the 
conduct  of  a  trial.  I  would  contrast 
the  two  proceedings  on  these  points. 
Before  a  trial  in  Court  a  Commission 
can  be  issued  to  America  or  elsewhere 
to  examine  witnesses ;  but  no  such  Com- 
mission can  issue  from  this  House.  If 
you  go  to  a  Court  of  Law<you  can  have 
persons  summoned  to  give  evidence,  in- 
terrogatories can  be  administered,  and 
various  applications  can  be  made  and 
questions  put.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
proceedings  before  a  Civil  Court.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  question  of 
rapidity  being  in  favour  of  proceedings 
before  the  Court  of  Law.  As  I  say,  you 
can  get  evidence  by  Commission  or 
otherwise  before  a  Court  of  Law,  but 
you  cannot  do  that  before  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  Then  the  Committee  would 
sit  intermittently.  Tou  would  adjourn 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining evidence.  You  would  adjourn 
for  the  convenience  of  Members,  and 
possibly  for  the  convenience  of  wit- 
nesses, and  all  this  can  only  be  done  by 
debate  and  division ;  but  when  you 
come  to  the  actual  trial  itself,  and  your 
evidence  is  all  got  together,  the  Court  of 
Law  would  sit  de  die  in  diem  every  day 
until  the  case  was  settled.  That  would 
not,  however,  be  the  ease  with  an  inquiry 
beiore  a  Select  Committee.  It  would 
probably  sit  three  or  four  hours  a  day 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well,  from  the  nature  of  the 
inquiry  that  would  have  to  be  made, 
that  these  sittings  would  continue  for 
weeks  and  months.  And  then,  in  the 
end,  the  verdict  of  a  jury  must  be  given 
on  oath  and  be  unanimous.  It  is  subject 
to  appeal  if  anything  has  gone  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  the  case  ;  but  the  verdict 
of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  would  be  by 
a  majority,  and  even  beforehand  every 
possible  verdict  which  could  be  given 
has  been  stigmatized  as  a  Party  verdict. 
As  the  hon.  Member  for  Poplar  said — 
'^Brains  will  be  counted  as  well  as 
noses."  Such  a  verdict  will  convince 
nobody,  or  certainly  not  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  hon.  Member;  it  will 
be,  like  the  last  chapter  of  Basseku^ 
**  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  con- 
cluded." For  all  these  reasons,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  that  this  case 
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\  should  be  taken  before  a  Court  of  Law, 
i  and  Kot  be  inquired  into  by  a  Committee 
of  this  House,  which  must  be  extremely 
unfit  to  undertake  a  trial  of  this  sort. 
Then  there  is  another  point  to  consider. 
If  you  get  a  verdict  against  The  Times 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  The  Times  would  meet 
with  condign  punishment,  and  a  tre- 
mendous blow  will  be  struck  in  favour 
of  the  hon.  Member  and  his  Party;  but  if 
a  Committee  of  this  House  find  a  verdict 
one  way  or  the  other  the  defeated  party 
would  go  scot  free  and  simply  abuse  the 
tribunal  and  point  to  the  Keport  of  the 
minority  as  justifying  all  that  had  been 
done.  Then  it  is  pleaded — and  I  think 
some  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
plea — that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  chal- 
lenged, and  that,  being  challenged,  he 
ought  to  have  the  choice  of  weapons. 
No  doubt,  you  ought  to  follow  that 
course  in  a  duel,  or  in  a  proceeding 
which  affects  only  the  character  of  the 
two  persons  interested ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case  here.  In  civil  actions  the 
plaintiff  selects  the  tribunal,  and  I  never 
heard,  in  criminal  matters,  that  the 
choice  of  the  Court  was  given  to  the 
accused.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  deciding  in  favour  of 
a  Committee,  because  it  must  be  obvious 
to  everyone  that  if  he  loses  he  can  im-^ 
pugn  the  verdict  as  worthless;  but,  if 
he  wins,  his  triumph  will  indeed  be  mag- 
nificent, because  he  can  say — *'I  have 
obtained  a  verdict  from  a  body,  the 
majority  of  which  is  composed  of  my 
opponents."  He  can  gain  everything  in 
the  one  way,  while  he  can  lose  nothing 
in  the  other.  But  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  is  not  the  only  person  to  be 
considered  in  this  case,  nor  are  he  and 
The  2\'me8  newspaper  the  only  parties 
interested.  There  is  the  country,  which, 
through  its  Kepresentatives,  wishes  to 
know  the  truth.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone)  laid  down  a  very 
strong  proposition  just  now — namely, 
that  this  House  had  never,  in  any 
similar  case,  allowed  a  prosecution  of 
this  kind  to  take  place  without  there  first 
being  a  Hesolution  upon  the  Minutes 
condemning  tlie  article  under  considera- 
tion. Earlier  in  the  debate  it  was 
urged  that  the  fact  of  our  not  pass- 
ing a  Eesolution  stating  that  this  is 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  or  of  our  pass- 
ing a  Besolution  declining  to  treat 
it  as  a  question  of  Privilegej  will  be 
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brought  before  the  jury  if  the  case  is 
taken  into  a  Court  of  Law,  and  will  have 
the  effect  of  prejudicing  their  minds.   It 
is  said  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  jury  could  not  be  trusted  to  find  a  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.    I  should  have  thought  that 
it  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
prejudice  the  jury  if  a  Besolution  were 
brought  before  them  showing  that  the 
House  had  already  judged  the  question 
and  condemned  the  newspaper.    Then, 
indeed,  you  might  look  in  vain  for  a  fair 
trial  for  the  defendant  newspaper.    But 
what  right  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  to  suppose 
that  in  this  case  the  House  would  depart 
from  its  former  precedents  and  not  pass 
a  right  and  proper  Besolution  ?    Why, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  or  any  of  his  Friends 
bring  forward    a    Besolution    the  At- 
torney General  and  Solicitor  General, 
and   the    Government   generally,    will 
ask    that    that    Besolution    should    be 
couched  in  right  and  proper  terms.    The 
Besolution  must  say  that  it   has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  that 
The  Times  newspaper  has  published  an 
article  reflecting  upon  the  veracity  of  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  that,  there- 
J^re,  the  House  will  direct  a  prosecution 
fty  the  Attorney  General.    All  the  vir- 
tuous indignation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  has 
thus  been  thrown  away.  Hon.  Members  of 
this  House,  as  representing  the  country — 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
party  in  this  matter — are  bound  to  see,  not 
that  this  man  is  charged  or  that  that  man 
is  charged,  or  that  the  other  man   is 
defended,   or   that  our    privileges  are 
protected,  but  that  the  truth  is  elicited  in 
this  matter.     This  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  its  Legislative  Assembly  shall 
not  convert  itself  into  a  judicial  tribunal ; 
and  to  require  that  we  shall  do  all  in 
our  power  to  take  care  that  this  great 
question  of  fact,  which  affects  not  only 
unimportant  Members  of  this  House, 
but  also  some  most  conspicuous  Mem- 
bers amongst  us,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
great  Party   struggle  of  almost  unpa- 
ralleled importance,  shall  be  determined, 
not  by  a  Select  Committee,  which  will 
be  reasonably  suspected  of  partisanship, 
but  by  that  Hign  Court  of  Justice  to 
which  every  subject  is  amenable,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  upriffht  tribunal 
in  the  world,    The  country  nas  a  right 


to  demand  that  this  great  question  shall 
not  become  the  play  of  Party,  as  it  is 
only  too  likely  to  be  if  referred  for  con« 
sideration  to  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  For  these  reasons,  I  shall  op- 
pose the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite. 

Mb.  CHILDEBS  (Edinburgh,  S.): 
Sir,  in  French  history  there  was  a  critical 
day  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  *  ^  Day 
of  Dupes."  I  wonder  by  what  name 
this  debate  will  be  known  in  our  history  ; 
possibly  that  of  a  "  Debate  of  Shams." 
The  first  sham  was  the  proposal  of  the 
hon. Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  toadopt 
a  Besolution  with  which  he  could  have  no 
sympathy,  and  this  is  met  by  the  Go- 
vernment by  an  offer  which  they  know 
perfectly  well  will  not  be  accepted  for  a 
moment.  The  Attorney  General  was  very 
indignant  at  this  sham  offer  being 
called  illusory,  and  appeared  to  take 
it  as  a  personal  reflection  on  him. 
[The  Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard 
Webster)  :  Collusive.]  Well,  illusory 
and  collusive ;  but  I  can  say  for  those 
sitting  near  me  that  by  any  such  expres- 
sion it  was  never  intended  to  impute 
anything  dishonourable  or  improper  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  We 
called  the  action  of  the  House  collusive 
if  it  should  direct  a  prosecution  of  The 
TimtSy  when  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  there  was  no  wish  on  ihe  part  of 
the  House  that  any  such  prosecution 
should  take  place.  If  the  word  I  have 
used  has  been  supposed  to  convey  any 
personal  reflection  on  the  Attorney 
General  I  withdraw  it  at  once.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  few  remarks  which  I  desire 
to  make  to  the  main  question,  whether 
it  is  proper  that  the  House  should  direct 
Mr.  Attorney  General  to  take  proceed- 
ings against  The  Times  newspaper,  or 
whether  it  should,  by  means  of  a  Com- 
mittee, make  inquiry  into  the  facts  that 
have  been  alleged  as  to  the  conduct  of 
this  House  of  one  of  its  Members.  That, 
Sir,  is  the  plain  position.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member 'for  Mid  Lo- 
thian (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  stated  and 
re-stated,  and  applied,  I  think,  all  the 
earlier  part  of  his  speech  to,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
never  ordered  a  prosecution  without 
a  previous  Besolution  alleging  and  con- 
demning the  offence  for  which  the  pro- 
secution was  to  be  instituted.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  urged  that  in  very  strong 
and  clear  language,  and  brought  con- 
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elusive  proof  of  it  before  the  House.  I 
noticed  when  my  right  hon.  Friend  was 
speaking  that  there  was  much  agitation 
among  G-entlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House.  There  was  a  collection 
of  books  brought  in  from  the  Library ; 
there  were  communications  between  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ;  there  was  a 
reference  again  to  certain  other  books 
which  were  brought  into  the  House  dur- 
ing the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech ; 
and  when  my  right  hon.  Friend  made 
that  challenge  in  unmistakable  terms, 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Attor- 
ney General,  in  his  reply,  would  deal 
with  this  statement  and  argument.  But 
not  one  single  word  fell  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  reply  to  that  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian,  which  was  the 
cardinal  argument  in  his  speech.  I 
lay  special  emphasis  on  this,  because 
there  are  many  in  the  House  now  who 
were  not  present  during  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  speech,  or  during  the  speech  of 
the  Attorney  General.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  said,  I  repeat,  that  the  House 
never  ordered  a  prosecution  without 
a  previous  Resolution  alleging  and 
blaming  the  offence  for  which  the  pro- 
secution was  to  be  instituted ;  and  he 
then  argued  that  if  the  House  were  now 
to  order  a  prosecution,  as  suggested,  it 
would  be  going  against  the  precedents 
of  the  last  300  years.  Clearly,  then, 
some  good  reason  should  be  given  if  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  take  such  a 
course.  Now,  I  say  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  meet 
that  argument;  he  might  have  met  it 
by  a  negative,  or  in  some  way  parried 
it;  it  was  the  main  argument  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  but  not  a  word  fell  from 
him  in  reply.  Therefore,  we  must  take 
the  proposition  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
to  be  established,  and  that  the  course 
which  he  advises  to  be  taken  now  is 
absolutely  the  right  course,  because 
neither  in  respect  to  great  things  or  to 
small,  to  libels  or  to  Breaches  of  Privi- 
lege, the  House  has  ever  ordered  a 
prosecution  to  take  place  without  first 
alleging  what  the  offence  is.  The  At- 
torney General,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  the  House  has  never  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  in  a  case  of  libel  upon 
the  House,  or  upon  a  body  of  the  Mem- 
bers or  upon  an  individual  Member, 
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where  the  libeller  was  ready  to  justify. 
That  is  an  extraordinary  doctrine,  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  facts  of  Parlia- 
mentary history.  The  House  has  ap- 
pointed Select  Committees  on  charges 
against  Members  over  and  over  again, 
and  justification  has  been  frequently 
attempted ;  but  what  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral might  have  said  is  that  the  House 
has  frequently  exercised  its  discretion 
either  to  appoint  a  Committee,  or  pro- 
ceed on  the  evidence  actually  before 
them  at  the  time;  and  where  the  evi- 
dence has  been  plain,  the  House  has 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  has  taken  place,  and 
punished  the  individual,  allowing  the 
record  to  stand  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  or,  at  the  last  moment,  accept- 
ing an  apology.  The  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  therefore,  falls 
to  the  ground.  But  I  should  like  to 
meet  one  or  two  other  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  inquiry  into  this  case 
by  a  Select  Committee,  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Solicitor  General, 
and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Paddington  (Lord  Randolph 
Churchill).  One  of  those  objections  is 
that  any  Committee  must  be  composed 
of  ardent  partizans ;  and  that,  therefore, 
you  could  not  have  from  a  Committee 
so  constituted  a  judicial  verdict.  I  deny 
that  altogether.  My  humble  opinion 
is,  that  although  we  in  this  House,  like 
anyone  else,  have  our  prejudices  on 
political  subjects,  the  moment  we  are 
appointed  as  Members  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  inquire  into  any  questions  re- 
ferred to  us,  we  do  our  utmost  to  throw 
aside  those  prejudices.  That  is  the 
history  of  a  long  series  of  Committees, 
some  on  purely  political  questions.  It 
may  be  said  that  when  the  question  has 
been  one  about  this  seat  oi  a  Member, 
before  these  matters  were  transferred  to 
a  judicial  inquiry  on  the  spot  in  some 
cases  Party  feeling  has  been  evinced; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that 
has  not  been  so,  and  that  was  not  the 
reason  for  transferring  the  trial  to  a 
local  Court.  I  remember  in  my  own 
time  more  than  one  case  in  which  a 
Member  was  unseated  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  Committee  were  of  his 
political  opinions ;  and  it  is  of  common 
notoriety  that,  where  serious  personal 
questions  have  been  involved,  the  Com- 
mittees of  this  House  have  been  tho- 
roughly impartial,  or  if  there  have  been 
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one  or  two  Members  dispoAed  to  be 
carried  away  by  personal  feelings  the 
great  majority  of  the  Committee  have 
been  impartial.  The  next  argument 
put  forward  by  the  Attorney  General 
was  this  —  that  a  Committee  of  this 
House  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
kind  would  be  dilatory  and  uncertain 
in  its  proceedings.  Of  its  uncertainty 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  gave  a 
hypothetical  instance;  but  of  its  dila- 
toriness  he  gave  a  precise  instance, 
which  is  within  my  recollection.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  of 
Mr.  GrisselPs  case,  and  he  said  that 
occupied  a  long  time. 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
Ob,  no;  the  case  which  I  mentioned 
when  the  Committee  was  appointed  in 
February,  and  reported  in  June,  was 
Mr.  Butt's  case,  not  Mr.  GrisselPs  case. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  I  beg  pardon.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  spoke  of 
the  two  cases  in  the  same  breath,  and  I 
thought  that  he  referred  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Grissell.  In  that  case,  the 
offence  appears  to  have  been  committed 
at  the  end  of  June,  or  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  concluded  on 
the  16  th  of  July.  But,  except  the  single 
instance  of  Mr.  Butt's  case,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  Committee  having  acted  in 
a  case  of  this  kind  otherwise  than 
promptly.  The  rule  with  Committees 
of  this  kind  is  that  they  sit  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  must  have  been  a  most  ex- 
ceptional instance  if  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  make  a  long  postponement. 
Tbat  is  the  well-established  rule  for  the 
last  30  years.  In  at  least  20  cases  to 
which  I  have  referred  of  Committees  of 
this  kind  dealing  with  personal  questions 
the  sitting  has  been  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  decision  has  been  arrived  at  with 
out  the  least  delay.  The  one  case  given 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  dilatoriness 
may,  therefore,  be  opposed  by  20  cases 
in  which  no  delay  has  taken  place.  But 
then  the  noble  Ix)rd  the  Member  for 
South  Paddington  (Lord  Bandolph 
Chui'chill)  brought  a  most  strange  charge 
against  the  action  of  these  Committees, 
for  he  said  that  the  machinery  for  exa- 
mining and  cross-examining  witnesses 
was  wanting,  and  that  the  appointment 
the  other  day  in  a  particular  Committee 
of  two  Gentlemen  of  special  experience 
to  tako  evidenoe^one  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other — was  anomalous,  novel, 
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and,  in  fact,  a  very  dangerous  in- 
novation. Now,  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
bably has  not  had  time  to  refer  to  the 
well-known  practice  of  the  House  in  days 
past;  but  I  have  done  so,  and  I  find 
that  it  has  been  the  regular  practice  of 
the  House,  on  the  occasions  when  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  on  per- 
sonal questions,  to  appoint  two  Mem- 
bers, either  directly  or  through  the 
Committee  of  selection — one  on  one  side 
and  one  on  the  other — whose  functions 
were  to  examine  witnesses,  without  the 
power  of  voting.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Stonor,  which  is  exactly  in  point,  is 
notorious ;  and  in  that  case  Mr.  Moore 
and  another  Member  were  appointed  to 
examine  witnesses — one  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other — without  the  right  of 
voting.  Again,  there  is  the  case  of 
Mr.  Butt,  who  vras  accused  of  improper 
conduct  with  reference  to  services  ren- 
dered in  Parliament  to  an  Indian  Prince. 
That  case  was  referred  to  a  Committee, 
on  which  two  Members  of  the  House 
were  appointed  to  examine  witnesses 
only.  Then,  in  the  case  of  the  Leeds 
Bankruptcy  Court  inquiry,  in  1865,  the 
Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Bovill  were  ap- 
pointed extra  Members  of  the  Commit-* 
tee,  to  examine  witnesses  without  the 
right  of  voting ;  and  again,  in  the  case 
of  the  School  Inspector's  Reports  in  1864 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
the  then  Lord  Advocate  and  the  present 
Lord  Salisbury  were  appointed  special 
Members  of  the  Committee  without  the 
power  of  voting — simply  to  examine 
witnesses.  The  noble  Lord,  therefore, 
is  entirely  mistaken  in  thinking  that  this 
Committee,  were  it  appointed,  could  not 
have  two  Members  of  the  Legal  Profession 
sitting  on  it  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
witnesses.  Even  where  the  House  has 
not  thought  fit  to  appoint  additional 
Members  there  are  numerous  cases  where 
counsel  have  been  allowed  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  examining 
witnesses  in  personal  inquiries  without 
being  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  was 
myself  concerned  in  a  case  which  occurred 
in  1 859.  I  presented  a  Petition  alleging 
conduct  inconsistent  with  honour  on  the 
part  of  a  Member,  admitting  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege ; 
and*,  my  Petition  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  in  aid  of  that 
Committee  two  lawyers — one  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other — were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  witnesses.    I  think 
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no  one  else  asked  questions  except  the 
Chairman,  and  the  Committee  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  decision  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  was  in  my  favour.    There- 
fore, the  practice  of  Committees  of  this 
kind  has,  undoubtedly,  been  to  appoint 
two  Members  belonging  generally  to  the 
Legal  Profession  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  witnesses,  without  the 
power  of  voting,  or  to  allow  Counsel  to 
bo  heard.     This  objection,   therefore, 
falls  to  the  ground.      There  is,  how> 
ever,  one  case  precisely  in  point  which 
I  think  has  not  been  mentioned.     It  is 
that  of  a  Member  charged  with  Breach 
of  Privilege  in  the  form  of  slander  of 
other  Members  who  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  convicted,  either  by  a  Select 
Committee  or  directly  by  the  House,  but 
in  all  probability  by  a  Select  Committee, 
if  he  had  not  taken  the  proper  steps  in 
the  matter  and  cleared  himself.     That  is 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lopes,  who  in  1875  was 
complained  of  for  having  in  the  country 
spoken  of  certain  Irish  Members  as  a 
"disreputable  Irish  band    in   alliance 
with    the     Liberal     Party."       Those 
words,   although  spoken  so   far   back 
as    in    December,    were    brought    be- 
fore the  House  when  it  met  in  Feb- 
ruary.    A  Motion  was  made  that  the 
words  were  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  and 
the  Leader  of  the    House  and  of  the 
Party  to  which  Mr.  Lopes  belonged  said 
that,  unless  the  hon.  Member  apologized, 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  act  towards  him 
as  one  guilty  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Lopes  would  have 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Se- 
lect Committee ;   but  he  rose  immedi- 
ately and,   admitting  that  he  used  the 
words,     fully     apologized    for    having 
used    them;    and    the    Leader  of  the 
House    said  that    he   was  of  opinion 
that  justice  had  been   done.      All  the 
precedents,  then,  are  against  the  doctrine 
of  the    Attorney    General.      I    put  it 
to  the  House,   in  connection  with   the 
argument  of  the  Attorney  General,  that 
there  has  been  no  case  in  which  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege has  been  committed  in  the  form  of 
language  used  by  the  Press,  or  words 
spoken  against  a  Member  of  this  House, 
or  a  body  of  Members,  in  which  the 
House  has  not  itself  taken  action,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the 
House  has,  without  a  previous  decision, 
remitted  a  matter  for  trial  by  a  Court  of 
Law.    Therefore,  if  we  are  gQin^  to  act 
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from  precedent,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  doubt  that  this  new  doctrine  set 
up  by  the  Attorney  General  ought  to  be 
disregarded,  and  that  the  old  doctrine 
which  the  House  has  always  followed 
ought  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  present 
case.    It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
this  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
argued  simply  on  precedent  of  rule  and 
custom.    I  think  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  practical  question  before  us.    Now, 
what  is  the  position  of  this  question  ? 
An  hon.  Member  of  this  House,  whom, 
I  think  I  may  say,  we  &1I  respect,  has 
been  accused  in  the  columns  of  a  very 
influential  newspaper  of  having  lied  in 
this  House.     He  has  been  accused  of 
wilful  falsehood  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
this  House  in  answer  to  a  Member  of 
this  House.    Charges  had  been  brought 
against  him,  which  charges  he  analyzed, 
and  it  is  on  the  answer  he  gave  to  those 
charges,  and  for  that  answer,  that  he 
has  been  accused  of  wilful  falsehood. 
Let  us  ask  what  we  ourselves  should 
feel  if  such  language  had  been  applied 
to  our  friends  or  ourselves  ?   Should  we 
not  urge  that,  the  charge  having  been 
made  with  reference  to  a  speech  made 
in  this  House,  the  investigation  of  its 
propriety  should  be  carried  on  amongt 
ourselves — inforo  domestico — and  should 
we  not  shrink  from  the  suggestion  to 
send  a  brother  Member  against  whom 
such  an  accusation  is  made  to  a  tribunal 
outside  the  House  ?  I  could  understand 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  had 
said — ''I  have  lost  confidence   in  the 
fairness  of  the  House,"  if  he  were  under 
the  belief  that  a  Select  Committee  would 
beapartial  and  prejudiced  tribunal — that 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  or  not  we 
should  abandon  our  established  practice. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo, 
being  a  Member  of  a  body  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  House,  powerful  in  its 
position  as  representing  the  Irish  people, 
and  yet  in  the  aggregate  not  strong  as 
compared  with  the  whole  House,  comes 
to  us  and  says — '*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  of  tho  House ;  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  House  will  appoint  that  Com- 
mittee, the  moment  it  is  appointed  Mem- 
bers would  be  prepared  to  put  aside  all 
Party  feeling  and    to  do  me  justice. 
Whatever  may  be  the  personal  feelings 
of  Members,  I  am  convinced  that  those 
feelings  will  disappear  when  they  occupy 
tho  judicial  position  of  Members  of  a 
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Select  Committee."  Well,  Sir,  I  say, 
that  being  so,  and  ibe  appeal  being  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  himself,  that  we 
ourselves  should  judge  him  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  say  that  the  country 
will  never  understand  why  we  should 
reject  the  hon.  Member's  appeal,  and 
insist  on  sending  him  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal  which  the  hon.  Member 
feels  would  be  under  a  heavy  prejudice 
against  him,  the  members  of  which — I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  Judge,  of  course, 
but  of  the  jury — would  bo  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  enormous  prejudice  which 
at  this  time  exists  in  London  against  the 
hon.  Member  and  his  Friends,  and  with 
regard  to  whom  I  think  I  may  justly 
say  he  cannot  be  assured  of  securing  an 
impartial  verdict.  [^Criea  of  **  No  !  "] 
An  hon.  Member  says  *'  No ! "  but  if 
that  hon.  Member  were  in  this  position 
himself,  and  had  been  exposed  during 
the  last  two  years  to  the  attacks  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
London  have  directed  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  I  think  he 
would  very  much  prefer  the  judgment 
of  a  Committee  of  this  House  to  the 
judgment  of  a  London  jury.  Therefore, 
both  on  the  grounds  of  custom  and  pre- 
cedent, on  the  ground  of  the  Bules 
which  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves 
during  the  last  300  years,  but  still  more 
on  the  grounds  of  fairness  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  and  his  Friends, 
we  should,  however  specious  may  be  the 
arguments  of  the  Attorney  General, 
absolutely,  of  course,  without  prejudice, 
give  the  hon>  Member  for  East  Mayo 
the  tribunal  for  which  he  asks.  I  say 
that,  if  we  wish  to  do  what  is  fair,  we 
should  adopt  the  Amendment  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  appoint  a  Select 
Committee,  leaving  it  to  the  Committee 
of  Selection  to  choose  grave  and  im- 
partial persons  fairly  representing  all 
Parties  in  the  House,  from  which  I  feel 
confident  that  a  conclusive  and  fair 
judgment  would  come. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford) :  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  evening  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Randolph  Churchill)  was  subjected  to 
elaborate  onslaughts  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  junior  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Brad]augh)on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone) on  the  other  hand.  The  right  hon. 


Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
commenced  his  speech  this  afternoon  by 
repudiating  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
constituted  himself  the  Leader  of  the 
Party  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  he  closed  his  ob- 
servations by  complaining  that  grave 
international  questions  had  been  raised 
between  Ireland  and  England  by  the 
course  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
pursued.  I  want  to  ask  this  question. 
How  is  it  possible  that  there  could  be 
international  questions  between  Ireland 
and  England,  unless  the  noble  Lord  was 
justified  in  his  supposition  that  there 
must  be  in  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  something  he  contemplates 
in  the  nature  of  a  repeal  oi  the 
Union?  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  attacked 
with  great  bitterness  and  careful  elabo- 
ration former  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dwell  at 
any  length  on  that  attack  to-night.  I 
know  no  human  being  either  inside  this 
House  or  beyond  its  walls  who  is  mora- 
perfectly  able  to  defend  himself  than  the 
noble  Lord,  and  he  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  replying  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton.  I  do  not 
desire  to  dwell  upon  that  subject  to- 
night, further  than  to  say  this — that  when 
the  noble  Lord  rose  and  stated  how 
utterly  untrustworthy  were  the  speeches 
contained  in'  ITansard  made  by  private 
and  independent  Members,  as  reliable 
evidence  of  what  they  have  absolutely 
stated  in  this  House,  I  can  only  say  that, 
from  my  own  personal  experience  on 
many  occasions  on  that  subject,  I  am 
able  to  endorse  everything  that  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord.  Now,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  somewhat  narrowed  the 
issues  which  are  raised  by  this  dis* 
cussion.  He  began  by  pointing  out  that 
in  the  first  instance  five  points  of  grave 
importance  have  been  raised  by  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  and'  learned 
Friend  the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke).  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  after 
the  decision  this  evening  there  are  only 
two  practical  questions  before  the  House, 
and  they  are — whether  the  inquiry  which 
it  seems  all  sections  of  the  House  are 
agreed  ought  to  be  made  should  be  pro- 
secuted by  a  Committee  of  this  House, 
or  whether  there  should  be  a  prosecu* 
tion  in  a  Court  of  Law.     The  right  hon» 
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Gentleman  has  suggested  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  conducted  by  a  Select 
Committee.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  offered,* if  hon. 
Members  desire  it,  to  give  them  every 
facility  and  assistance  for  a  prosecution 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman pointed  out  many  objections  to  a 
prosecution  in  a  Court  of  Law.  First  of 
all,  he  said  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  very 
considerable  delay,  and  he  argued  that 
the  proceedings  by  a  Committee  must 
necessarily  and  naturally  be  much  more 
speedily  disposed  of  than  they  would  be 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  I  wish  to  make  this 
observation,  that  earlier  in  the  Session 
charges  were  made  against  certain  hon. 
Members  of  this  House,  and  those 
charges  were  referred  to  the  deliberation 
of  a  Select  Committee.  They  were  made 
the   18th  of  March  last.     We  are 


on 

now  approachingthe  middle  of  May,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  Eeport  what- 
ever has  been  made  by  this  Committee, 
nor  do  I  understand  there  is  any  imme- 
diate prospect  of  that  Eeport  being  pre- 
sented. I  am  referring  to  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  the  charges  made 
against  the-  Corporation  of  London. 
Well)  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
expressed  great  doubts  as  to  whether  a 
fair  verdict  could  bo  obtained  in  a  Court 
of  Law  ;  and  those  doubts,  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  his  speech,  were  shared,  in 
no  small  degree,  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Childers),  who  has  just  sat  down. 
But  how  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  support 
them  ?  I  must  say  I  thought  his  case 
was  a  rather  weak  one,  when  he  was 
absolutely  obliged  to  go  back  30  years 
to  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  the 
only  illustration  he  could  adduce  at  the 
present  time  in  support  of  the  argument 
he  made  to-night.  Now,  while  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  doubtful  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in  a 
Court  of  Law,  or  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
prosecution  undertaken  in  that  way,  he 
was  perfectly  clear  that  there  were  no 
objections  which  could  be  advanced  to 
an  inquiry  by  a  Committee.  **  There  is 
only  one  mode,"  he  said,  "  according  to 
reason  and  according  to  precedent  by 
which  this  inquiry  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted." ''The  Committee,"  he  said, 
''  would  be  the  most  perfectly  competent 
tribunal;"  and  then  he  asked  this 
question — 

.   Mr.  Chaplin 


<*  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  this  case  to 
make  a  Committee  imable  to  discharge  a  duty 
which  you  say  any  common  jury  or  special  jury 
is  perfectly  comx)etent  to  discharge  ?  " 

Well,  I  will  give  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  a  moment,  one  or  two  objections 
which  occur  to  me.  I  am  not  going  now 
into  the  question  of  precedent.  I  do  not 
profess  that  I  am  sufficiently  versed  in 
precedent  on  this  question  to  entitle  me 
to  express  an  opinion  ;  but  I  rather 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Childers)  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  absolutely  guided  by  precedent 
on  this  question.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Childers)  said  the  principal 
argument  adduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
against  the  institution  of  a  prosecution  is, 
that  no  prosecution  has  ever  been  ordered 
by  this  House  unless  the  House  has  pre- 
viously expressed  an  opinion  upon  it. 
I  understand  that  was  the  main  con- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be;  but 
even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, he  is  right,  what  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  House  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  that  the  case  which  is  now 
before  us  is  absolutely  in  itself  without 
any  precedent  whatever.  Why,  Sir, 
there  is  no  case  of  Breach  of  Privilege 
on  record  that  I  am  aware  of  in  regard 
to  which  the  Parliamentary  and  political 
interest  of  every  single  section  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  was  vitally  and 
deeply  concerned.  But  that  is  the  case 
on  the  present  occasion.  There  is  no 
question  or  doubt  about  that.  I  want 
the  House  to  consider  how  that  circum- 
stance affects  the  proposals  which  have 
been  made  for  a  Committee.  For  the 
purposes  of  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
there  are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  two 
conditions  which  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  the  first  place,  the  tribunal 
must  be  thoroughly  impartial,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  impartiality. 
In  the  second  place,  if  the  tribunal 
is  to  be  a  Committee  of  this  House,  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  every 
section  of  Members  in  the  House.  I 
propose  to  show  that  in  this  case  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  either  one  of 
these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled.  For 
all  practical  purposes  there  are  at  the 
present  time  four  different  Parties  in 
this  House.  There  is  the  Party  which 
supports  the  Government ;  there  is  the 
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Party  whioh  supports  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone);  there  is  the 
Party  which  follows  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Eossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington);  there  is  the  Party  of 
Irish  Members  who  follow  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell) ;  and  what  I 
sayisthat  thepolitical  and  Party  interests 
of  each  and  all  of  these  four  different 
sections  are  deeply — in  some  cases  I 
might  almost  say  vitally — concerned  in 
the  decision  of  the  question  now  before 
us.  Take  the  case  of  the  Government. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  charges 
should  be  substantiated.  What  would 
be  the  effect  upon  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? Why,  of  course,  it  would 
enormously  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  whioh  is  now  before  the  House. 
\^Opposiiion  cheers.']  Those  cheers  are 
the  best  illustration  I  could  possibly  re- 
ceive of  the  justice  and  force  of  my 
argument.  The  substantiation  of  these 
charges  would  enormously  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  said  over  and  over  again  is 
vital  to  their  interests.  Well,  the  same 
argument  applies,  of  course,  but  in  a 
minor  degree,  to  the  Party  which  follows 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bos- 
sendale.  What  is  the  position  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  below  the  Gangway 
opposite?  They  are  the  parties  who 
are  actually  incriminated  by  these 
charges,  and,  of  course,  it  is  more  vital 
to  them — it  is  more  important  to  them 
than  to  any  other  section  of  this  House- 
that  the  verdict  of  any  Committee  should 
be  in  their  favour.  But  if  that  is  the 
position  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway,  how  does  it  affect  the  right 
hon.  -  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  and  his  Friends  ?  Why,  just 
suppose  for  a  moment  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  Party  who  follow  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  Front  Bench 
opposite  if,  unhappily,  such  charges  as 
these  should  be  proved  to  be  true,  if  it 
should  be  shown  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends  had  accepted 
the  alliance,  and  are  relying  on  the  sup- 
port of  men  who  were  proved  to  have 
associated,  for  their  own  political  pur- 
poses, either  with  murderers  or  men 
who  had  conspired  to  murder.  Why, 
Sir,  it  would  be  the  destruction,  the  ab- 
solute destruction,  of  their  political  repu- 
tation, and,  unless  I  much  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  English  people  at  the  pre* 


sent  time,  it  would  mean  their  absolute 
political  extinction  for  the  future.  Sir, 
I  have  as  much  respect  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  its  Mem- 
bers, as  any  person  who  has  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  this  Assembly ;  but  I 
know  that  human  nature  is  human 
nature  after  all,  and  with  such  tre- 
mendous issues  at  stake  as  these, 
I  ask  the  House  of  Commons — Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  any  Members 
belonging  to  either  of  the  four  sections 
could  be  placed  on  any  Committee  to 
decide  these  issues,  who,  however  insen- 
sibly it  might  occur,  could  help  being 
biased,  to  some  extent,  by  their  political 
passions  and  their  political  feelings  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  any  Committee  you  could 
select  could  be  as  impartial  as  they 
ought  to  be,  or  as  all  of  us  should 
desire?  I  have  offered  to  the  House 
some  reasons  which  justify  me  in  saying 
that  the  first  of  the  two  conditions  which 
I  have  laid  down  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
present  case.  But  what  was  the  second 
condition  ?  It  was  that  every  section  of 
Members  in  the  House  must  be  fairly 
represented  upon  this  Committee.  There 
we  are  met  at  once  with  the  di£S.culty 
which  was  pointed  out  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Paddington  (Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill)  last  night,  and 
that  ditficulty  consists  in  this— that  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  or  any  of 
their  Friends  representing  them,  were 
placed  upon  that  Committee,  you  would, 
in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the 
articles  whioh  are  the  subject  of  this 
debate,  be  actually  putting  the  accused 
on  the  tribunal  which  is  to  decide 
whether  they  are  innocent  or  whether 
they  are  guilty.  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite tell  us  now  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the  decision 
to  a  Committee  on  which  they  were  not 
represented ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  was  exceedingly  indignant  last 
night  with  my  hon.  and  learued  Friend 
the  Solicitor  General,  because  he  ven- 
tured to  question  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
views  on  that  point.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  very  wrath  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  because  ho  said 
that  happily  a  speech  made  earlier  in 
the  evening  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)    had 
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been  sent  to  the  Press,  and  his  impres- 
sion of  that  speech  could  be  verified  on 
a  subsequent  occasion.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Ijiver- 
pooli  and  I  am  bound  to  say  it  bears  out 
to  the  letter  the  impression  it  made  on 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
and  me,  and  corresponds  with  the  notes 
I  took  of  the  speech  when  it  was  de- 
livered. I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this — that  we  are  constantly 
told  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
they  are  burning  with  a  desire  to  submit 
their  case  to  a  Committee  of  this  House, 
and  that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  Committee  on  which  they  are  not 
represented.  I  do  not  wish  to  question 
their  sincerity,  but  I  cannot  help  making 
this  observation — that  it  does  seem  tome, 
if  that  is  really  their  desire,  most  passing 
strange  that  in  spite  of  the  letter  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis),  who  made 
this  Motion,  and  his  direct  invitation  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  to  take 
proceedings  himself,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
actually  declined  to  take  any  initiative  in 
the  matter. 

Mb.  DILLON:  I  explained  fully  at 
the  time  the  reason  why  I  did  so.  I 
said  I  have  always  abstained,  and 
always  will  abstain,  from  invoking  the 
protection  of  the  House  against  news- 
papers ;  but  that  when  a  challenge  was 
given  by  another  Member  I  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN :  I  hope  the  explana- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  is  wholly  satis- 
factory to  himself.  But,  Sir,  in  support 
of  what  I  was  saying  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  now  to 
leave  the  decision  of  this  matter  to  a 
Committee  on  which  they  are  not  re- 
presented, I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
one  sentence  iu  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  last 
night.     The  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  Every  single  opponent  of  tho  Irish  Party  " 
—that  means,  I  suppose,  all  Iho  hun.  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House — ^*  has  taken  up  the 
libels  of  The  Times,  They  have  become  a  party, 
a  political  weapon,  and  the  very  men  who 
wield  this  poisoned  dagger  are  now,  forsooth, 
the  Gentlemen  who  stand  between  our  accusers 
and  us!  " 

That  is  the  complaint  which  was  made 
last  night.  What  is  the  charge  which 
is  made  against  the  Government  to-day  ? 

Ilr.  CliapUn 


Why,  that  the  very  men  who  wield  this 

Eoisoned  dagger,  forsooth,  are  not  to 
e  constituted  their  judges  on  this  occa- 
sion !  Sir,  we  desire  to  judge  no  man. 
For  myself,  I  can  eay  this — ^that  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  am 
bound  to  assume  that  any  other  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons— and  in  this 
case  I  do  assume  it — is  innocent  until  he 
is  proved  to  be  guilty.  But  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  which  both  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  and  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  whole,  are  placed  ;  and  if  I  am  asked, 
as  I  was  asked  last  night  pointedly  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  late 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Charles  Bussell), 
what  course  I,  for  instance,  would  have 
taken  if  similar  charges  had  been  made 
against  me  in  this  House,  this  is  my 
reply — wherever  the  truth  could  be  most 
closely  sifted,  wherever  the  inquiry 
could  be  most  searching  and  the  investi- 
gation most  complete,  wherever  justice 
was  most  certain — [Mr.  Dillon  :  A 
great  chance  we  should  have  in  the  City 
of  London.] — wherever  the  absence  of 
Party  and  political  passion  is  most  as- 
sured, and  most  certainly  at  the  present 
time  that  would  not  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  there  I  would  demand,  nay, 
more,  I  would  insist  on  being  heard  in 
my  defence,  and  on  being  heard  without 
delay.  And  that  is  the  course,  if  I  may 
presume  to  say  so,  which  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  opposite,  if  they  are 
innocent,  as  I  assume  them  to  be,  and  if 
they  are  not  afraid  of  meeting  inquiry, 
would  do  well,  and  would  do  wisely, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  adopt. 

Mr.  R.  T.  REID  (Dumfries,  &c.) :  I 
heard  with  satisfaction  from  the  right  hon . 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Sleaford 
Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
the  statement  that  he  would  assume  the 
innocence  of  hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
until  their  guilt  had  been  proved.  I 
wish  tho  same  language  and  the  same 
spirit  had  been  exhibited,  not  only  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  opposite,  but  by 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  who  have  not  hesitated,  in  my 
judgment,  most  cruelly  to  prejudice  the 
issue  in  any  proceedings  that  may  be 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  very  long  to-night,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  precedents, 
because  I  think  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  because  lam 
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aware  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
concurrence   of  opinion    in    regard  to 
precedents.     Quel  hominee^  tot  sententia. 
But  this  is  not  a  case  of  precedent  at  all. 
We  have  to  determine  whether  or  not 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  been  maligned 
with  a  degree  of  savageness  and  perti- 
nacity almost  unexampled  in  the  poli- 
tical warfare  of  the   last  half-century 
are     to    be    afiforded    an    opportunity 
in  this  House,    the   first  Assembly  of 
English    Gentlemen,   of  clearing  their 
character  from  the  stain  oast  upon  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman    the 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Eichard  Webster) 
showed  in  his  speech  great  sensitiveness 
in  regard  to  imputations  that  he  con- 
ceived had  been  made  against  him  as  to 
the  exercise  of  his  official  duty.    I  did 
not  understand  that  such  imputations 
were  made.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  guilty  of  any 
dishonourable  conduct;  but  I  thought 
that  the  style— the  manner — of   some 
taunts  he  levelled  against  hon.  Gentle- 
men coming  from  Ireland  scarcely  ac- 
corded with  the  seositiveness  he  himself 
exhibited  when  he  imagined  imputatioDS 
were  made  against  himself.     Now,  the 
purpose    for    which   I  wish   to    say  a 
few  words  to-night  is  to  state  why  I 
believe  that  Irish  Gentlemen  are  per- 
fectly warranted  in  declining  to  accept 
the  criminal  prosecution  suggested.   The 
occasion  of   the   proceeding,  to  begin 
with,  is  not  an  ordinary  occasion.    It 
is  not  a  question    between   The    Times 
newspaper   and  hon.    Gentlemen.      It 
is  a  question  which  has  been  discussed 
for  many  weeks  and  months,  one  may 
say  for  years,  involving  charges  which 
have    been    tuken    up   by  Gentlemen 
like  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Bossendale (the Marquess  of  Hartington) 
and     diligently    advertised    by    them, 
charges  which  have  been  repeated  on 
many  platforms  within  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks,  charges   involving  issues 
of  the  gravest  possible  national  import- 
ance ;  for  although  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  bear  upon  it,  they  undoubtedly 
do  bear  upon  the  great  political  ques- 
tion that  IS  vexincr  the  country  at  this 
moment.      Under  these  circumstances, 
the  object  of  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  to 
ascertain  the  strict  truth — not    merely 
as  it  affects  The  Titnea  newspaper— but 
to  let  us,  who  sit  in  this  House,  know 
whether  the  men  who  sit  beside  us  are 
to  be  stamped  mtii  iofamy  as  asso. 


ciates  with  cruel  murderers,  or  are  the 
victims  of  calumnies,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  honest  men.  When  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  question  which  has  to  be 
determined  there  are  some  essential  con- 
ditions to  a  full  and  fair  inquiry.  One 
of  them  is,  that  the  burden  of  proof  ought 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  make  the  accusations.  Another  is, 
that  all  the  sources  of  information  should 
be  opened  and  revealed  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Court  which  has  to  determine 
this  important  matter.  It  is  another 
condition  that  if,  short  of  complicity 
with  guilt,  there  has  been  a  want  of 
judgment,  a  carelessness  in  estimating 
the  character  of  other  men  or  in  the 
selection  of  associates  in  common  work, 
the  exact  measure  of  the  fault,  if  fault 
there  be,  ought  to  be  ascertained  and 
decided  in  open  day.  And,  beyond  all 
that,  it  is  necessary  there  ought  to  be  no 
delay  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  be- 
cause delay  of  justice  in  such  a  case  as 
this  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice. 
I  think  we  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  accused  in  this  case  are  also 
accusers.  They  say  there  has  been 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  ruin  them 
for  political  purposes ;  they  say  there  is 
an  attempt  to  vilify  their  character  in 
order  to  plunder  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  they  demand  to  know  who 
are  the  real  movers  behind  these  scenes 
of  iniquity.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  editor  of  The  Times  with  his 
informants,  with  his  assistants,  in  the 
making  and  publishing  of  these  charges, 
should  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  these  re- 
markable revelations  had  their  origin, 
why  it  is  they  were  not  sooner  divulged, 
and  why  they  have  been  divulged  at  so 
opportune  a  moment  ?  I  do  not  think  the 
House  would  dispute  the  truth  of  theee 
general  propositions,  and  I  propose, 
shortly,  to  apply  them;  and  I  desire  to  say 
that  in  my  humble  judgment  these  essen- 
tial conditions  would  not  be  fulfilled  by  a 
criminal  trial  in  which  these  gentlemen 
should  be  prosecutors.  The  burden  of 
proof,  to  begin  with,  would  be  shifted 
from  the  defendants —from  The  Timee^ 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have 
been  slandered.  [*'No!"]  I  say  the 
burden  of  proof  unquestionably  would 
be  cast  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
have  been  slandered.  The  Judge  would 
undoubtedly  direct  the  jury,  if  he  knew 
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anything  at  all  about  law,  that  if  they 
had  any  doubt — [Laughter, "]    •  I  assume 
the  Judge  would  know  about  the  law, 
and  I  was  not,  perhaps,  very  rightly  re- 
ferring to  the  doubts  expressed  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  and  suggesting  that 
perhaps  all  of  them  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  matter  as  the  Judges 
would  be.     It  is  quite  certain  that  not 
only  would  the  burden  of  proof  be  on  the 
prosecution,  but  that  the  natural  pre- 
sumption arising  from  human  compas- 
sion for  men  placed  in  a  dock  on  a  crimi- 
nal charge  would  be  doubly  felt  in  the 
case  of  the  representatives  of  a  great 
public  organ,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  held  in  high  esteem  in  this  country  ; 
and  if  hesitation  from  that  ground  arose , 
who  can  question  that  the  jury,  saturated 
with  the  prejudice  which  has  been  in- 
stilled into  them  by  all  the  newspapers 
nearly  of  the  country,  would  gladly  seize 
the  occasion  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  burden  of  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty 
on  a  criminal  charge.     Yet  a  verdict  of 
acquittal-  in  those  circumstances  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  verdict  of  condemna- 
tion of  Gentlemen  who  are  sitting  here 
in  this  House.    Again,  Sir,  in  a  criminal 
prosecution  all  the  sources  of  information 
would  not  be  truly  and  honestly  avail- 
able.    On    the    day   of  the  trial    the 
prosecution  would  be  wholly  ignorant 
of    the    materials   the    defence    would 
have  under  their  coutrol.     Some  docu- 
ment, whether  forged  or  otherwise,  might 
be  sprung  upon  them  at  the  last  moment, 
which  at  the  time  they  could  not,  without 
having  recourse  to  investigation  and  in- 
quiry in  remote  countries,  be  able  either 
to  expose  or  explain.    Or  some  witness 
of  infamous  character  might  be  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to 
some  falsehood,  and  it  would  require 
long  search  in   remote  corners  of  the 
earth  to  find  out  and  trace  the  infamy 
of  his  character,  or  to  show  how  un- 
trustworthy   and    unreliable     he    was. 
Under  those  circumstances,  who  could 
doubt  that    the  jury  might    well    be- 
lieve— for  an  adjournment  under  tlieso 
circumstances  could  not  take  place — who 
would  doubt  that  the  jury  might  well 
find  a  verdict  in  favour  of  persons  charged 
in  a  criminal  case,  and  that  that  verdict 
would  be  treated,  and  naturally  treated, 
as  a  verdict  of   condemnation    against 
these    Gentlemen  ?    But,  further  than 
that,  I  can  understand  why  the  apolo- 
gists of   The    Timee   desire    this  form 


of  inquiry.  The  defendants  themselyes 
— the  editor,  the  printer,  the  writers — 
would  not  go  into  the  witness-box, 
and  would  not  be  liable  to  cross-exa- 
mination. It  would  be  impossible  to 
ascertain  where  these  remarkable  stories 
had  their  origin.  The  whole  object  of 
the  defendants'  counsel  would  be  to  avert 
a  conviction.  The  defendants  would  not 
be  endeavouring  to  take  part  in  an  im- 
partial inquiry.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  call  them  as  witnesses — those  in  the 
dock  would  be  able  to  say  they  could 
not  present  themselves  as  witnesses ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  matter  which  these 
gentlemen,  who  in  their  turn  are  accusers, 
most  earnestly  desire  to  find  out,  and 
which  I  desire  to  find  out,  would  not  and 
could  not  possibly  be  ascertained  by  this 
method  of  inquiry.  If  The  Times  wants 
to  avoid  having  the  sources  of  its  infor- 
mation investigated,  there  is  no  method 
of  avoiding  it  better  than  going  into  the 
dock,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  that  kind  of  inquiry.  Again,  if  it 
appeared  even  that  some  gentlemen  had 
accepted  with  too  little  inquiry  the  aid 
of  men  of  bad  character,  of  whom  they 
had  themselves  no  suspicion,  it  might 
well  be  that  the  jury  would  find  a  ver- 
dict in  favour  of  the  defendants ;  not 
because  of  the  guilt  of  the  prosecutors, 
but  because  the  defendants  acted  in  good 
faith.  That,  also,  would  be  construed  by 
the  public  as  a  condemnation  of  the  con- 
duct of  hon.  Gentlemen.  But,  it  is 
said — **  Why  should  not  some  action  be 
brought  ?  "  Anyone  who  knows  what 
an  action  in  such  a  case  would  mean  will 
not  require  to  ask  that  question.  An 
action  with  all  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, an  action  with  Commissious  to  all 
parts  of  the  world — to  America  and  else- 
where— extending  over  a  period  of  at 
least  12  or  18  months,  would  result  in 
this,  that  the  trial  could  not  take  place 
for  18  months  or  two  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  these  Gentlemen,  who  are  as 
much  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  if  it  be  a  House  of  the  first  Gen- 
tlemen in  Europe — these  Gentlemen,  who 
are  as  much  entitled  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  as  any  body  of  Members 
who  have  to  work  among  us,  who  sit 
among  us,  and  who  have  to  go  through 
the  painful  duties  which  they  have  to 
encounter  in  their  labours^these  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  meantime  would  rest  under 
the  stigma — the  unremoved  imputation 
--of  crime  from  which  they  cannot  have 
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an  opportunity  of  purging  themselyeB. 
Uader  these  circumstances  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why 
many  of  us  in  friendly  council,  if  we 
were  asked  by  any  other  friend, 
would  recommend  that  such  proceed- 
ings should  not  be  chosen,  if  any  reason- 
able altemati7e  existed.  It  is  not  a  fair 
trial ;  but,  far  beyond  that,  it  is  not  a 
proper  method  of  investigation  of  that 
which  we  wish  to  see  investigated.  It 
would  burke  that  part  of  the  inquiry  in 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  are  accusers,  and 
would  be  an  unsatisfactory  trial  of  that 
part  in  which,  they  are  accused.  As 
regards  a  Committee  of  this  House,  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  (Mr.  Chaplin)  say — I  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — that  he  doubted — appeared 
to  doubt — that  in  this  House  of  Com- 
mons you  could  find  12  or  13  men  of 
honour  who  would  put  aside  all  interest 
and  Party  affection,  and  truly  try  a 
question  so  deeply  affecting  Members  of 
this  House.  I,  Sir,  have  a  very  different 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
I  can  say  this  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, differing  from  him  as  I  do — that  if 
I  was  in  like  case  with  these  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  would  gladly  leave  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
and  12  others  such  as  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  matter.  He 
has  not  done  justice  to  himself.  He  has 
not  done  justice  to  Gentlemen  who  are 
sitting  behind  him ;  and  I  am  very  sorry 
indeed  that  he,  perhaps  in  a  rhetorical 
flight  or  an  unguarded  moment,  should 
have  led  to  the  opinion  that  he  thinks 
80  low  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
there  are  not  12  or  14  honest  men  to  be 
found  in  it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  allow  me  to  explain.  I  ad- 
here most  strictly  to  every  word  I  said ; 
and  I  assure  him  it  was  not  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  that  the  words  fell  from 
me.  What  I  desired  to  convey  to  the 
House  was  this— and  I  thought  I  had 
conveyed  it— that  this  being  such  a 
tremendous  issue  as  regards  the  Party 
interest  of  every  section  of  Members  in 
this  House,  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible that  an  inquiry  could  be  con- 
ducted by  Members  of  this  House  with- 
out their  being  insensibly  biased  in  their 
judgment. 

Mb.  B.  T.  REID  :  I  think  the  right 
)ion.  Gentleman  has  merely  re-stated  in 


other  words,  and  better  words  than  mine, 
what  I  have  stated  I  thought  he  had 
said.  But  I  will  pass  from  the  subject. 
I  am  sorry  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
obdurate  in  his  opinion  of  the  House, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  able  to 
take  a  higher  estimate  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends  than  he 
seems  to  take  himself.  This  Committee 
would,  at  all  events,  be  prompt.  It 
would  begin,  or  it  might  begin,  its 
labours  in  the  course  of  a  week.  It  would 
be  composed  of  such  elements  that  it  is 
impossible  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  complain  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  says  he  is  content  that  it  should 
consist  of  English  and  Scottish  Members 
alone,  and  that  it  should  consist  of  a 
majority  of  Members  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  How  is  it  possible,  if 
the  purpose  is  to  enable  the  Members 
who  are  charged  to  confront  their 
accusers  —  how  is  it  possible  to  deny 
that  the  matter  should  be  sent  to  a 
tribunal  so  constituted  ?  The  tribunal 
would  have  the  power  of  cross-exa- 
mination, the  power  of  sifting  to  the 
bottom  the  whole  of  the  truth  or 
untruth  of  these  charges;  and,  more 
than  that,  the  Committee  would  have 
the  power  of  investigating  what  were 
the  sources  of  authority  on  which  Tlie 
Times  newspaper  made  these  charges — 
who  were  the  persons  behind  it — who  are 
the  men  who  have  fabricated  and  forged 
— as  I  believe  they  have  forged — these 
documents,  and  palmed  them  off  on  The 
Times.  In  that  wav  there  would  be 
satisfaction  given  to  both  sides ;  whereas 
the  method  that  is  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment appears  to  me  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  neither.  Sir,  it  is  not  merely 
that  these  are  reasons,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  sufHoient  to  lead  the  House  to 
grant  this  inquiry,  and  to  appoint  this 
Committee ;  but  these  are  also  some  of 
the  opinions  and  some  of  the  objections 
entertained  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen  them- 
selves to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  object  to  the  tribunal 
which  the  Government  propose.  They 
come  forward,  being  accused  of  such 
offences  as  no  man  I  suppose  within 
living  memory  in  this  House  has  ever 
been  accused  of;  and  they  say,  and  I  say, 
that  if  there  is  a  spark  of  honour,  a 
spark  of  chivalry  in  this  House,  it  is 
due  to  them,  strangers,  almost  friend- 
less in  thi0  country,  to  give  them  the 
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inquiiy  they  aek  for.      {^Lavghter,']     I 
observe  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  (Colonel  Saunderson)  laughs  at 
my  description  of  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  on  this  side  as  strangers 
and  almost  friendless.      The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  is  not   a  stranger; 
but   the  hoD.  and    gallant   Gentleman 
in  this  House,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seems 
to  take  more  interef>t  in  finding  fault 
with  his  own  countrymen,  and  attack- 
ing his  own  countrymen, than  in  anything 
else,  and  that  in  a  way  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  countryman  of  mine  do.  I 
suppose  we  may  pretty  well  know  what 
part  the  Unionist  Liberals  are  going  to 
take  in  this  Division.  The  Unionist  Libe- 
rals seem  to  me  to  worship  with  blind  devo- 
tion the  fetish  called  the  ''  Union  of  the 
Unionist  Party,''  and  I  am  afraid  that 
under  that  flag  they  are  going  to  ally 
themselves  with  Gentlemen  who    have 
like  themselves — and  not  worse  I  admit 
•—  denounced   other   Members   outside 
and  inside  this  House ;  they  are  going 
to   exhibit    to    the    country  at    large 
this   spectacle— that    having    repeated 
these  charges  in    this  House,  and  re- 
peated them  outside  this  House,  when 
the  men  charged  ask  for  an  inquiry  by 
impartial  persons — for  that  you  will  not 
dispute  so  far  as  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  is  concerned — they  have  not 
the  courage  to  face  those  whom  they 
have  accused.     What  will  be  said  in 
the  country  of  this  debate  and  its  result? 
To  my  mind  the  result  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.     It  is    not   much   use    in 
giving  argument  to  Liberal  Unionists. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion ; 
but  what  will  be  said  about  it  in  the 
country?     I  Ministerial  cheers.  \    Yes;  I 
will    tell    you  what    will   be    said   in 
the   country.    It  will  be  said  that  for 
a  considerable  time  Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Unionists  went  about  the  country 
denouncing  on  public  platforms  brother 
Members    as  guilty  of   crimes    which 
ought  to    be    punished   by   the  halter 
or  the  scaffold.      It  will  be  said  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  test  of  an  inquiry,  but  that 
a    bungling    Member  of   their    Party 
brought  the  matter  to  the  front  without 
reckoning  on    the  consequences ;    and 
that,  after  dilatory  suggestions,  the  Go- 
yemment    endeavoured    to    evade    the 
consequences.    It  will  be  said  that  they 
have  been  lacking  in  that  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish fair  play  which  ha  a  mtiierto  been  I 


Mr.  S.  T  Eeid 


recognized   and  practised  ;     that    they 
have  put  forward  subtle  arguments,  and 
left    to    their    Attorney    General    and 
Solicitor  General  to  find  out  technical 
defences   where    there    were    not    any 
honest  answers.    I  have  stated  what  I 
believe  will  be  said  and  deeply  felt  in 
the  country.     I  do  not  believe  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  is  Leader  of  the 
House  deserves  the  censures  which  have 
been  passed  upon  him  from  this  side  of 
the  House.    I  believe  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  to  do  right ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  been 
overruled  by  others.      I  wish  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whom  we  respect,  would 
put  his  own  honest  mind  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  would  ask  what  would  his  feel- 
ing be  in  a  case  of  this  kind  if  any  man 
accused  him  of   much  less  than  these 
men  are  attacked   for.      If    any   man 
attacked  him,  and  he  wanted  to  have 
a  Committee   of  Inquiry,    and    if   he 
found  that  hon.  Gentlemen  of  different 
political  opinions  were   opposing  him 
and  finding  arguments  against  him,  I 
am  afraid  he  would  feel  a  little  bitter 
too ;  and,  under  those  circumstances,  he 
ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  hon.  Gentlemen  and  what  they 
have  said  in  regard  to  himself.   I  would 
only    say   this    in    conclusion — that   I 
would    far    rather    forego    that    enor- 
mous Party  advantage  which  we  Liberals 
shall  reap  from  this  transaction — I  would 
far  rather  forego  that  than  I  would  do 
what  I    believe    to  be  really  danger- 
ous to  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Ireland — namely,  to 
encourage  and  give  ground  for  the  opi- 
nion in  Ireland — aye,  and  it  will  spread 
to  England  and  Scotland  too — that  in 
this   House  of  Commons  there  is  one 
method  of  justice  for  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  and  another  and  a  different 
one  for  Irishmen. 

Mr.  PAULTON  (Durham,  Bishop 
Auckland) :  I  will  not.  Sir,  at  this  time 
of  the  night  (12.20)  detain  the  House 
for  more  than  a  very  few  minutes ;  but 
I  wish  just  to  put  forward  one  point 
that  I  do  not  think  has  yet  been  touched 
upon.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Sleaford  Division  of 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  stated — and 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  him  say  it— 
that  all  Parties  were  agreed  .that  some 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  this  matter. 
On  that  statement  I  maintain  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  vote   for   the 
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Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  G-en tie- 
man  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  for 
this  reason — that  the  Irish  Members 
have  declared  that  they  will  not  resort 
to  an  action  in  a  Court  of  Law.  I  say 
nothing  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  the  course  which  they  have  decided  to 
pursue.  That  is  not  my  argument.  It  does 
not  concern  the  point  I  wish  to  make ; 
but  I  will  incidentally  venture  to  remark 
that  I  think  they  are  as  much  justified, 
in  their  position,  in  doubting  the  fair- 
ness of  the  judgment  which  they  might 
receive  at  the  hands  of  a  Oourt  of  Law, 
aa  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  justified 
in  asserting  that  a  Committee  of  this 
House  would  not  give  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial inquiry.  That  being  so,  my  point 
is  that  the  Irish  Members,  having  de- 
cided that  they  will  not  resort,  for  rea- 
sons which  may  or  may  not  be  good,  to 
an  action  in  a  Court  of  Law,  if  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
wish  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held, 
they  must  vote  for  this  Motion,  or  they 
will  have  no  inquiry  at  all.  It  appears 
to  me,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  test  as  to  whe- 
ther hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  wish  for  any  inquiry  or 
not.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing which  should  wound  the  feelings 
of  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side ;  but 
I  must  confess  that  their  conduct  in  this 
matter  does  give  some  ground,  at  any 
rate,  for  suspicion  that  their  object  in  the 
action  they  have  taken  is  not  the  desire 
which  I  think  all  Members  of  this 
House  should  hold — namely,  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  hon.  Members  in 
this  House.  It  appears  to  me,  Sir— I 
hope  I  may  be  wrong,  and  I  should 
wish  to  be  corrected  by  the  voices  of 
hon.  Members  if  I  am  wrong — but  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  would 
be  altogether  pleased  if  the  result  of 
this  investigation  should  prove  that 
these  charges  are,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be,  wholly  and  entirely  false  and  un- 
justifiable. I  am  not  very  much  sur- 
prised that  this  debate  has  turned  so 
much  upon  legal  points.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  who  has  just  spoken 
said  that,  in  his  opinion — and  he  is  a 
good  judge  —  the  question  before  us 
ought  not  to  be  decided  merely  on  legal 
points;  but  I  am  not  surprised,  Sir,  that 
the  Party  opposite  have  sought  to  es- 
cape by  what  I  may  call  a  legal  quibble 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  hy  the  extreme  action  of 


the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis). 
Hard  things  have  been  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  of  the  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say  this  of  him — 
that  I  think  he  has,  at  any  rate,  some 
claim  to  patriotism,  for  although  I  know 
nothing  of  his  motives — I  may  not  have 
a  high  opinion  of  them ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  express  it — of  his 
conduct  I  may  certainly  say  it  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  patriotic 
kind,  for  he  has  sacrificed  his  Partv  to 
what  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  his  counfry.  And,  Sir, 
besides  the  legal  points  upon  which  this 
debate  has  to  a  great  extent  turned, 
the  main  contention  of  hon.  Members  op- 
posite has  been  that  we  must  be  very 
chary  of  incurring  the  danger  of  stretch- 
ing what  I  may  call  the  doctrine  of  Pri- 
vilege. I  venture  to  think  that  the 
danger  in  this  case  is  not  that  we  should 
strain  the  doctrine  of  Privilege,  but  that 
we  should  unduly  restrict  it.  I  most 
fully  concur  in  the  words  which  have 
fallen  from  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
who  preceded  me  in  this  debate,  that  in 
the  interests  of  fair  play  it  is  astonishing 
to  us  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
as  English  Gentlemen,  that  hon,  Mem* 
bers  opposite — that  any  Party  in  this 
House — should  have  dreamt  of  hesitating 
for  one  single  instant  as  to  what  their 
action  would  be  in  this  matter.  I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  House  by  repeat- 
ing arguments  which  have  been  already 
used,  but  I  certainly  wish  to  emphasiz9 
one  point — namely,  that  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers do  wish  an  inquiry  at  all  they  must 
vote  for  this  Motion,  and  I  most 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  they  will 
show  that  their  desire  has  been  through- 
out this  matter — and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  so  far  we  have  had  biit  little 
ground  for  thinking  so — to  maintain  the 
honour  and  the  dignity  of  this  Assembly, 
in  whose  Members  we  all  have  an  equal 
interest  and  an  equal  concern. 

Captain  PRICE  (Devonport) :  I  beg 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Motion'  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Captain  Price,) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Before  this  debate  is  adjourned  I  should 
like  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  G-overnment  a 
question  with  reference  to  procedure  to- 
night.   I  observe  the  first  Order  after 
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this  is  the  Crimioal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill — Committee.  I  presume 
that  at  this  hour  of  the  night  (12.26)  it 
is  not  intended  to  go  on  with  a  Bill  of 
that  character.  If  it  were  intended  I 
should  think  it  would  be  most  unusual 
and  most  unfortunate ;  and,  furthermore, 
I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understand 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  nothing 
that  we  have  done  in  this  business  has 
in  any  way  tended  to  delay  the  bringing 
forward  of  this  measure.  I  believe,  as 
far  as  I  understand,  the  Government 
cannot  blame  us  for  the  delay  that  has 
taken  place,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not 
do  80.  Then  I  observe  the  next  Order 
on  the  Paper  is  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught's 
Leave  Bill.  I  should  like  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  it  intended  to 
bring  on  that  measure  to-night,  because 
I  think,  before  we  agree  to  this  Motion, 
we  should  receive  an  understanding 
exactly  what  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  with  regard  to  the  Amendments 
on  the  Paper.  I  do  hope  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  will  be  able  to  come  home 
to  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  because  it  is 
a  most  important  thing  that  the  whole 
family  should  be  present  at  that  time  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  that  his  military  duty  should  de- 
tain the  illustrious  Duke.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  it  is  important  on  a  measure 
of  this  kind  that  we  should  have  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  in  advance  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  appeal  to  the  Government  to  say, 
before  we  agree  to  this  Motion,  what  it 
is  they  exacUy  desire  to  do.  \_LaughterJ] 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  laughing  at.  I  hope  ho  is  not  laugh- 
ing at  my  allusions  to  the  illustrious 
Duke  of  Oonnaught.  I  must  say.  Sir, 
that  I  do  think  when  Members  of  the 
Government,  on  an  occasion  so  impor- 
tant as  the  present,  meet  with  jeers 

Mr,  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  The 
Question  before  the  House  is  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  now  discuss- 
ing other  matters  on  a  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  apologize  to 
you,  Sir,  and  to  the  House  for  having 
ventured  to  go  from  the  straight  line  of 
debate,  and  I  will  simply  confine  my- 
self to  asking  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment whether  they  intend  on  an  evi- 
dence of  this  kindi  when  all  our  minds 

Mr,  T  U,  Iiealy 


are  greatly  exercised  with  the  important 
matter  which  has  been  before  us,  ask- 
ing the  House  to  debate  the  Crimes 
Bill  in  Committee,  or  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  Leave  Bill,  each  of  which 
forms  a  large  subject  of  inquiry  in  it- 
self ?  I  think  the  hour  of  half-past  12 
is  hardly  the  time  when  Bills  of  this 
kind  should  be  brought  on.  There  is 
an  important  Truck  Bill  on  the  Paper, 
and  others  in  addition  to  that — the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  for  instance — 
each  of  which — at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the 
Truck  Bill  is  concerned — should  be 
brought  on.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an 
answer  from  the  Government. 

The  first  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  regret  that  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  has  moved  the 
adjournment  at  so  early  an  hour ;  but, 
as  he  has  done  so,  the  Government 
will  not  oppose  His  Motion.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  importance  of  the 
debate  will  be  much  emphasized  by  its 
further  continuance,  when  it  has  already 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  three  days. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  asked  me  what  Busi- 
ness we  propose  to  take  this  evening. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  proceed  with  any  opposed 
Business,  as  it  is  now  after  half  past  12. 
Probably,  if  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment had  been  made  at  an  earlier  hour 
in  the  evening,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  have  found  it 
necessary  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
I  suppose  he  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh),  earlier  in  the  evening,  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  afford  every  facility  in 
their  power  for  the  further  progress  of 
the  Truck  Bill.  That  Bill  will  be  the 
ouly  measure  of  any  importance  that 
will  be  proceeded  with  this  evening. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 

§al,  E.) :  Might  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
entleman  if  the  Government  propose 
to  give  any  assistance  in  furthering  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1854)  Amend- 
ment CNo.  2)  Bill  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  It  will  not  be 
taken  this  evening,  as  far  as  the  Gx)vern- 
ment  are  concerned. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Debate  further  adjourned  till  To'morr0W. 
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FIRST  OFFENDERS  (re-eotnmitted) 
BILL.— {Bill  189.] 
(Jfr.   Howard  Vineettt,  Lord  Randolph  Spencer 
Churckilly    Sir  Henry    Seltcin^Ibbetson^    Mr. 
Hoarey    Mr.    Addison,    Mr.    Haitingt,     Mr. 
Lawaon,  Mr,  Molioy.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  lAth  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Power  to  court  to  release 
upon  probation  of  good  conduct,  instead 
of  sentencing  to  imprisonment). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  to  leave  out  all  after 
"will"  to  "report,"  in  line  11,  and  insert, 
'*if  required,  appear  before  the  court,  or  some 
specified  future  court,  to  answer  privately  or 
otherwise."  — (if r.  Howard  Vincent.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tlie 
Clause." 

Mb.  T.  M.  nEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
1  must  say  that  the  words,  "  privately 
or  otherwise,"  are,  in  my  opinion,  most 
objectionable;  and  I  am  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  Government  should  be 
willing  to  allow  such  words  to  be  in- 
serted. Why,  in  the  case  of  a  juvenile's 
first  or  second  offence,  should  we  intro- 
duce expressions  of  this  character,  which 
are  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  justice? 
If  juveniles- get  drunk  or  pick  pockets, 
why  are  we  to  provide  that  they  shall 
appear  before  the  Court  •*  privately  or 
otherwise  ?  "  Wby  should  they  not  take 
their  chance  like  anybody  else  who  com- 
mits an  offence?  I  do  say  that  such  a 
provision  is  most  objectionable.  Tho 
juvenile  may  be  a  sprig  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. The  offences  of  juveniles  of  that 
class  commit  generally  take  the  form  of 
breaking  windows,  or  getting  drunk,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  Why  should  the 
investigation  of  such  a  case  be  made 
"  privately  or  otherwise  ?  " 
'  Mr.  HO  WARD  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central) :  Perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  allow  me  to  explain  that 
the  words,  "  privately  or  otherwise,"  do 
not  apply  to  the  arraignment  for  a  first 
offence  before  the  magistrate,  but  to  the 
appearance  made  after  the  offender  has 
been  out  on  probation.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  exceedingly  hard 
upon  him  that  his  name  should  appear 
in  the  papers  as  having  been  a  second 
time  before  the  magistrate  when  he  may 


have  been  behaving  himself  well  since 
his  release  on  probation. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

"That  the  words,  <if  required,  appear  betore 
the  court,  or  some  specified  future  court,  to 
answer  privately  or  otherwise,'  bo  there  in- 
serted.** 

Mn.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  there  should 
be  any  controversy  respecting  a  measure 
which  we  admit  to  be  humanely  in« 
tended,  and  which  is  proposed  with  the 
best  intentions.  But  I  must  say  this — 
that  the  magistrates  who  will  have  to 
carry  out  this  measure  belong  chiefiy  to 
the  class  of  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the 
Benches  opposite,  and  not  to  the  class 
who  sit  on  these  Benches.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  is  engaged,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  wiping  off  from  the 
Bench  every  magistrate  who  has  any 
sympathy  with  us.  We,  therefore,  object 
to  giving  to  magistrates  any  invidious 
powers  which  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  differently  in  regard  to 
their  own  class  than  they  would  do  in 
regard  to  other  classes.  I  think  that 
the  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  are  in 
charge  of  this  Bill,  ought  to  meet  us  in 
this  matter,  and  ought  to  take  no  strong 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.  I  think  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division 
of  Sheffield  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley),  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  is  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  opposing  any  Amend- 
ment brought  forward  by  his  Colleague 
(Mr.  Howard  Vincent)  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Sheffield.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  either  of  them  biased  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  Colleagues  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  same  town ;  but  that  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  communication  exist- 
ing between  them  than  between  two 
ordinary  Members.  At  all  events,  I 
beg  to  move  the  omission  of  these  words, 
**  privately  or  otherwise." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
**  privately  or  otherwise." — (i/r.  T,  M. 
Sealg.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment." 

Me.  HOWAED  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central) :  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber objects  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
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words,  I  will  not  press  for  their  retention. 
At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  matter  has  beea  very  carefully 
thought  out.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  explain,  ia  regard  to  the  number  of 
Amendments  in  my  name,  that  after 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Matthews)  authorized 
the  Parliamentary  Counsel  to  consider 
with  me  how  the  measure  could  be  im- 
proved, and  it  is  only  after  long  consul- 
tation with  him  that  these  Amendments 
have  been  placed  on  the  Paper.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  this  evening  received  a 
letter  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  in 
New  Zealand,  stating  that  a  similar 
measure  to  this  proposed  by  me  has  been 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
has  been  working  well  for  some  months, 
and  that  it  has  already  saved  the  Colony 
a  considerable  sum  in  prison  expenses. 

The  under  SEOEETARY  of 
STATE  FOB  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuaet-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  I  think  it  better  that 
the  words  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proposes  to  omit  should  be 
left  in  the  clause.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  enable  juvenile  offen- 
ders to  take  adyantage  of  the  means 
provided  for  reformation,  and  to  re- 
move the  stigma  of  the  original  con- 
viction where  an  intention  has  been 
shown  to  do  better  in  the  future.  I 
hope  the  hon.  Member  will  see  that  it 
will  be  well  not  to  omit  the  words  to 
which  he  has  raised  an  objection.  Of 
course,  to  say  that  these  words  must  not 
go  into  the  clause  is  to  say  that  we  can- 
not trust  magistrates  anywhere.  We 
must  trust  the  magistrates. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Sir,  this  is  one 
of  the  curses  of  a  United  Parliament. 
When  applying  a  Bill  to  all  three  coun- 
tii9s,  you  are  under  the  disadvantage  of 
speaking  about  countries  you  do  not 
understand.  But  £till,  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  prejudice  those  admirable  young 
gentlemen,  the  first  offenders  of  England, 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Central  Division  of  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Howard  Vincent)  will  consent  to  leave 
out  these  words  now,  I  shall  be  willing 
on  the  Report  stage,  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  consider  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  to 
give  my  attention  to  the  re-introduction 
of  the  words. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard Castle) :  I  hope  the  hon.  Gentle- 

Mr.  Howard  Vincent 


man  (Mr.  Howard  Vincent)  will  keep 
these  words  in  the  Bill.  If  they  are 
omitted,  a  juvenile  offender  who  has  be- 
haved himself  properly  since  his  first 
offence  will  be  liable  to  have  the  disgrace 
of  a  second  public  appearance  before  the 
magistrates  cast  upon  him. 

Mb.  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan) :  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  retention  of  the 
words  is  almost  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  the  Bill  what  it  is  intended  to  be. 
The  object  of  allowing  the  first  appear- 
ance to  be  made  privately  is  to  exempt 
the  young  offender  from  the  stigma  of  a 
public  appearance,  and  to  prevent  his 
being  branded  as  a  criminal  and  a  felon. 
Unless  these  words  are  retained,  the 
whole  of  the  section  will  become  either 
mischievous  or  surplusage ;  because  a 
magistrate  will  never  make  use  of  the 
power  conferred  onhim  by  the  clause,  and, 
if  he  does,  it  will  be  an  act,  not  of  kind- 
ness, but  of  groat  severity  to  the  young 
offender.  For  the  sake  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  promoter  of  the  Bill,  in  his  errand 
of  mercy  to  the  young  offenders,  I  hope 
these  words  will  not  be  omitted. 

Mb.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  The 
objection  we  take  to  this  provision  is  that, 
whilst  we  consider  it  perfectly  reasonable 
that  an  offender  who  has  been  allowed 
to  remain  out  of  prison  should  be  called 
up  afterwards  to  answer  for  his  subse- 
quent conduct,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  magistrates  ought 
to  be  trusted  with  the  discretionary  power 
to  call  one  offender  up  publicly  and 
another  privately.  I  understand  the  con- 
tention to  be  that  an  offender  ought  not 
to  have  cast  upon  him  the  stigma  of  a 
second  appearance.  If  so,  why  retain 
the  power  of  calling  them  up  a  second 
time  at  all  ?  Would  it  not  meet  the  case 
to  strike  out  the  words  ''or  otherwise/' 
80  that  all  should  have  to  come  up  pri- 
vately ?  If  this  were  done,  the  object  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  would  be  served, 
and  the  magistrates  would  have  no  power 
to  make  invidious  distinctions.  I  trust 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
T.  M.  Hoaly)  will  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Amendment,  and 
then  move  to  leave  out  the  words  ''  or 
otherwise." 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  accept  that  suggestion.  Let  us 
have  them  all  examined  privately,  and 
I  shall  be  quite  happy.  What  I  object 
to  is  allowing  a  magistrate  to  make  fish 
of  one  and  fiesh  of  another. 
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Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  then  moved  to 
amend  the  proposed  Amendment  by 
omitting  the  words  **  or  otherwise." 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  or 
otherwise."— ( 1/r.  T.  M,  Healy.) 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment-,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Howard Vincext, 
the  following  Amendment  made : — Pap^e 
2,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  **  exceed" 
t3  end  of  line  18. 

Amendment  proposod,  in  page  2,  after 
line  19,  add  thefollowing  sub-sections: — 

'  (3.)  *•  The  authority  to  whom  an  offender  is  re- 
quired l)y  the  court  to  notify  his  residence,  or 
report  himself,  shall  ho  either  an  authority 
which  is  ])onnd  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  court 
or  an  authority  which  consents  to  undertake  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  under  this  section. 

(4.)  "  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  any  such  autho* 
rity — 

(a.)  To  make,  if  required,  a  report  to  the 
couit,  or  to  soma  specified  future  court, 
aa  to  the  conduct  of  the  offender  since 
his  release ; 
(1).)  To  report  immediately  to  the  court,  or 
to  some  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
any  breach  of  the  conditions  with  which 
the  authority  was  concerned  ;  and 
(c.)  In  the  event  of  any  breach  of  any 
such  condition,  to  take  or  assist  in  taking 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  bring- 
ing the  offender  to  justice."  —  {Mr. 
Howard  fineent.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  sub- 
sections be  there  added." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Sir,  there  is  an 
immortal  expression  which  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  a  transpontine  theatre 
— **  We  don't  expect  grammar,  but  you 
might  join  the  flats."  In  the  House  of 
Oommons  we  do  expect  grammar.  The 
way  in  which  one  of  the  sub- sections  is 
put  is  as  follows: — **  The  authority  to 
whom  an  offender  is  required  by  the 
court  to  notify  his  residence,"  and  so  on, 
"  shall  be  either  an  authority  which." 
An  authoritv  cannot  be  both  '^  who  "  and 
"  which,"  and  if  it  be  "  who  "  it  cannot 
be  also  *4t."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
hon.  Members  for  Sheffleld,  one  of  whom 
is  a  Member  of  the  Government,  and  the 
other  of  whom  has  been  a  distinguished 
official,  might,  at  the  least,  have  consulted 
Lindley  Murray,  and  have  made  the  sub- 
section read  properly.  That  is  all  I  have 
got  to  say  about  this  Amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  propose  an  Amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  beg  to  move 
the  omission  of  the  word  "  whom  "  in 
the  first  line,  and  the  insertion,  instead 
thereof,  of  the  word  **  which." 

Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment agreed  to. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid.) :  I 
really  think.  Sir,  that  after  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  has  pointed  out  in  such 
an  efficient  way  the  faulty  manner  in 
which  these  Amendments  have  been 
drafted  the  time  has  come  at  which  to 
report  Progross.  I  think  that  Progress 
should  be  reported,  in  order  that  another 
measure,  which  will  be  of  infinitely  more 
service  to  the  public,  and  one  which  is 
looked  forward  to  by  many  people,  may 
be  gone  on  with. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

OntheMotionof  Mr.  Howard  Vincent, 
the  following  Amendments  made : — ^In 
page  2,  line  20,  leave  out  sub-section 
(3) ;  line  23,  after  *'  excuse,"  insert 
*'  (proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  him) ;  " 
line  24,  after  ''conditions"  insert 
''of  his  recognisance;"  same  line, 
leave  out  "  imposed  upon  him  on  hia 
release;"  and  in  line  28,  after  "re« 
leased,"  insert  '*  and  order  his  recogni- 
sance to  be  forfeited." 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  39,  after  <' jurisdiction,"  in- 
sert "  and  the  term  *  authority  *  includes  any 
peraon  or  body  of  persons,  official  or  otherwise, 
required  or  consenting  to  undertake  the  dnties 
of  an  authority  under  this  section." —  (Mr, 
Howard  Vineeftt.)  ' 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  This  appears  to 
be  an  Amendment  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  I  shall  beg  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  charge  of  the  Bill  to  state  clearly  to 
the  Committee  what  it  is  exactly  that  is 
proposed.  In  this  section  the  term 
"  court "  implies  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
insert  a  provision  that  "authority"  shall 
include — 

*'  Any  person  or  body  of  persons,  official  or 
otherwise,  required  or  consenting  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  an  authority  under  this  seotf'on." 

That  appears  to  me  to  involve  something 
absolutely   foreign    and   novel  to  our 
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Criminal  Law.  I  confess  that  at  the  first 
blush  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  I,  there- 
fore, will  not  pronounce  upon  it  until  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Central  Division  of 
Shefifield  (Mr.  Howard  Vincent)  explains 
what  it  means.  At  present  I  look  upon 
it  with  repugnance,  as  I  think  it  unusual 
and,  unless  it  can  be  explained,  danger- 
ous. 

Mb.  HOWARD  VINCENT :  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  to 
the  hen.  and  learned  Member  the  mean- 
ing of  this  provision.  I  think  that  many 
cases  might  occur  in  which  it  might  be 
very  beneficial  to  appoint  as  the  autho- 
rity the  Secretary  or  Manager  of  a 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  a 
clergyman,  or  a  priest,  or  some  other 
non-official  person  having  knowledge  of 
the  individual,  and  means  of  assisting 
him  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  with- 
out exercising  undue  control  over  his 
movements.  Any  such  undue  control 
might  hinder  the  offender  from  gaining 
his  livelihood.  As  to  the  expression, 
'^ official  or  otherwise/ 'it  might  possibly 
occur  that  a  police  superintendent,  or 
some  other  person  under  the  orders  of 
the  Court,  would  be  able  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  an  authority  under  the  section. 
I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
however,  will  understand  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  not  to  make  it  a 
question  of  police  supervision.  That 
is  distinctly  cut  out  of  the  Bill  in 
every  shape  and  form.  The  great  object 
of  the  measure  is  to  enable  private 
persons  to  come  before  the  Court  and  say 
to  the  magistrate — ''This  is  a  first 
offender.  I  know  bis  history,  and  if  the 
Court  will  suspend  its  judgment  on  him 
and  look  over  this  offence,  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  him  a  respectable  member  of 
society." 

Mr.  chance  :  I  think  this  provision 
is  extremely  objectionable.  I  regard 
this  also  as  a  proposal  to  make  flesh  of 
one  person  and  fish  of  another,  because, 
under  it,  one  offender  may  have  to  re- 
port himself  at  a  police  station  and  an- 
other to  his  own  father.  That  is  what 
we  object  to.  We  think  it  invidious,  and 
we  think  it  too  large  a  power  to  give  to 
an  unpaid  magistrate. 

Mr.  HOAEE  (Norwich^ :  I  think  it 
is  desirable  that  we  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  provide  for  relieving  these  first 
offenders  from  being  placed  under  police 
supervision.  At  present  magistrates,  in 
dealing  with  a  case,  are  often  applied  to 

Mr.  T,  M.  Uealy 


by  some  person  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence, and,  rather  than  send  a  first 
offender  to  prison,  allow  that  person  to 
be  responsible  for  placing  him  in  a  re- 
formatory. If  that  can  be  done  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  approve  of  the  work  being  left  in 
trustworthy  hands. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Newing- 
ton,  W.) :  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
principle,  in  my  opinion,  to  leave  it  to  a  lot 
of  amateurs  to  say  what  persons  who  have 
been  convicted  shall  be  allowed  quietly 
to  merge  into  the  honest,  peaceable 
population,  and  be  heard  of  no  more. 
Who  are  these  authorities,  these  ''  offi- 
cials or  otherwise,"  these  bodies  of  per- 
sons— who  may  be  priests,  clergymen, 
women,  perhaps  secretaries  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  like,  persons  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  our  forms  of  law,  who 
will  have  to  report  as  to  the  conduct  of 
persons  of  whom  they  may  know  very 
little  ?  And  if  they  report  in  the  con« 
trary  direction — adversely,  that  is — what 
is  to  happen  then  ?  I  consider  the  whole 
of  this  Bill — this  part  of  it  especially — 
to  be  a  most  abominable  piece  of  ama- 
teur legislation.  Instead  of  being  an 
Act  of  mercy — as  an  hon.  Friend  beside 
me  called  it — it  is  an  Act  of  the  greatest 
hardship  towards  those  whom,  appa- 
rently, my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Howard 
Vincent)  wishes  to  benefit.  I  intend  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  clause  at  the 
proper  moment.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  with  regard  to  this  mischievous 
Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  the  hon. 
Qentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Howard  Vin- 
cent) could  see  his  way  to  omit  this  pro- 
vision. These  young  offenders  will  have 
to  report  themselves  to  somebody.  But 
we  know  very  well  that  if  we  introduce 
such  a  system  as  is  now  proposed,  the 
amateur  inspector  will  grow  neglectful. 
Suppose  any  offender  agreed  to  report 
himself  to  me,  does  anybody  suppose 
that  I  should  take  care  to  look  after  his 
record  ?  Certainly  not.  Then  how  much 
less  will  the  clergyman  and  the  village 
doctor  ?  Everybody  must  commit  his 
first  criminal  offence  some  time.  The 
most  hardened  offenders  have  to  make 
a  beginning.  Well,  then,  in  London, 
where  the  magistrates  are  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  looked 
after.  But  in  the  country  he  will,  per- 
haps, learn  the  100th  Psalm,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  the  village  clergy- 
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man  will  send  a  good  report  at  once. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  the  most  astute 
and  the  most  dangerous  offenders  who 
play  off  most  successfully  upon  the  par- 
son and  such  people.  Suppose  the  par- 
son's wife  makes  out  such  a  young  gen- 
tleman's report,  what  sort  of  guarantee 
have  you  got  ?  You  are  about  to  intro- 
duce a  system  into  the  English  Criminal 
Law  absolutely  unknown  before.  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  curious  innovation,  and  I 
think  the  Committee  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  put  some  limit  upon  its  opera- 
tion. Let  the  Act  remain  in  force,  say, 
for  two  years  and  no  longer,  and  then  it 
might  be  put  into  the  Continuance  Bill 
for  a  year  or  two  longer,  if  it  was  found 
to  be  working  fairly.  I  look  upon  the 
Bill  with  great  suspicion,  I  must  say, 
even  though  emanating  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Howard  Yin- 
cent).  I  would  ask  the  hon.  G-entleman 
to  throw  overboard  this  "  old  nobility," 
so  to  speak — that  is  to  say,  the  unpaid 
magistrates  and  others,  who  do  not  look 
with  too  tender  an  eye  even  upon  juve- 
nile offenders; 

Mr.  ho  WAED  VINCENT :  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  this  Amendment  against 
the  general  wish  of  hon.  Gentlemen; 
but  I  would  point  out,  in  justifica- 
tion of  it,  that  the  most  successful  man 
of  to-day  in  dealing  with  these  dis- 
charged prisoners  is  one  of  these  very 
unofficial  members — I  mean  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  the  secretary  of  St.  Giles's  Mission, 
who  has  been  enabled  for  many  years  to 
do  much  good  in  that  way. 

Mb.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE:  Yes; 
but  that  is  all  done  now.  When  a 
prisoner  is  discharged,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  discharged  prisoner 
being  taken  care  of  by  friendly  societies 
and  friendly  persons.  That  is  done 
now ;  and  if  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Howard  Yincent)  had  practised  in  a 
Criminal  Court,  he  would  have  seen,  as 
I  have  constantly  seen,  the  gentleman 
of  whom  he  speaks  before  the  Court. 
He  would  have  heard  Judges  hesitate  to 
decide,  until  they  had  heard  what  this 
gentleman  had  to  say;  and  not  until 
Mr.  Wheatley  had  told  the  Judge  whe- 
ther the  prisoner  would  be  benefitted  by 
his  discharge  or  not,  is  any  decision 
come  to.  If  all  this  can  be  done  now,  I  do 
not  see  what  is  the  use  of  this  Bill  at  all. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  We  have  already 
decided  that  a  first  offender  is  to  report 
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himself  to  some  authority— either  an 
official  or  an  amateur.  Now,  we  must 
have  some  definition  of  what  an  amateur 
authority  is.  It  would  be  idle  to  with- 
draw this  Amendment,  and  leave  that 
point  undecided. 

Sir  RICHARD  PAGET  (Somerset, 
Wells):  I  am  desirous  of  pointing  out 
the  great  difficulty  in  which  we  shall  be 
involved  if  this  Amendment  is  with- 
drawn. I  would  beg  the  Committee  to 
remember  that  when  the  Bill  was  first 
introduced  there  was  no  such  authority, 
and  the  Bill  was  taken  exception  to  on 
the  ground  that  the  supervision  of  first 
offenders  would,  under  it,  necessarily  be 
by  the  police.  I,  for  one,  distinctly  ob- 
ject to  dealing  with  first  offenders  in  this 
way  ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I  take  it, 
that  the  Bill  has  been  altered  to  its  pre- 
sent shape,  and  the  word  "  authority  " 
introduced.  The  whole  object  of  this  Bill 
is,  instead  of  punishing  first  offenders 
by  sending  them  to  prison,  to  provide 
for  their  release  and  supervision,  so  that 
you  are  bound  to  introduce  some  new 
authority  ;  and  even  if  this  Amendment 
be  withdrawn,  you  must  introduce  some 
provision  that  the  authority  shall  be 
duly  recorded  and  defined.  These  per- 
sons are,  for  the  first  time,  invested  with 
statutory  power,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  any  person 
accepting  an  appointment  under  this 
Bill,  there  should  be  some  record  of  the 
fact. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  FOB  THE  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuabt-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam^  :  I  quite  recognize  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  pointed  out 
by  some  hon.  Gentlemen ;  but  the 
House  has  placed  itself  in  its  present 
position  by  deciding  the  general  principle 
of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading — 
namely,  that  first  offenders  shall  not 
be  sent  to  prison,  but  be  subjected  to 
friendly  supervision.  I  may  say  there  is 
no  existing  machinery  known  by  which 
that  can  be  carried  out.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  if  this  Amendment  is  with- 
drawn, we  may  safely  leave  it  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  Court  whether  this  or  that 
body  of  persons  is  qualified  by  public 
opinion  to  undertake  these  duties,  which, 
be  it  remembered,  is  simply  the  duty  of 
making  a  periodical  report.  They  are 
bound  to  make  sworn  reports,  but  that 
is  the  extent  of  their  duty. 
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Mr.  change  :  But  that  is  not  the 
whole  duty.  Under  Sub -section  3,  the 
amateur  authority  is  to  take  steps,  or 
assist  in  taking  steps,  to  bring  the  of- 
fender to  justice  in  certain  circumstances. 
And  suppose,  after  a  bad  report,  the  first 
offender  is  committed,  what  is  to  prevent 
him  finding  an  enterprising  country  at- 
torney who  will  bring  an  action  against 
the  amateur  authority  for  false  imprison- 
ment ?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
before  you  give  this  amateur  authority 
power  to  do  what  no  one  else  can  do 
without  a  warrant,  that  you  should 
define  who  this  amateur  authority  shall 
be. 

Mr.  BEADLAUQH  (Northampton) : 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  Progress  be  re- 
ported. I  think  it  would  facilitate  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  question. 

Mr.  CHANCE :  I  beg  to  move,  Sir, 
that  you  report  Progress.  There  is  evi- 
dently very  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  important  point,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  be  expected  to  thresh  the 
matter  out  fully  and  satisfactorily  at  this 
point. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, ''That 
the  Chairman  do  now  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr, 
Chaneej) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 

(Mr.  Bradlauffhf  Mr,  Warmington,  Mr.  John 
Ellis,  Mr,  Arthur  JFilliams,  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent f  Mr,  Ssslemont.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progre%%  3rd  MayJ\ 

Bill  eomidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

New  Clause — 

(Servanta  in  Husbandry.) 

"  Nothing  in  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act 
shall  render  illegal  a  contract  with  a  servant  in 
husbandry  for  giving  him  food,  drink,  a  cot- 
tage, or  other  allowances  or  privileges  in  addi- 
tion to  money  wages  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
services," 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second 
time. 

Mr.  C.  T.  D.  ACLAND  (Cornwall, 
Launceston) :  As  there  is  now  a  larger 
attendance  of  hon.  Members  than  when 
I  moved  this  Amendment  on  Tuesday,  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what  the  object  of  the  Amendmeut  is — 


namely,  that  it  shall  not  bo  possible  to 
force  upon    any  agricultural    labourer 
that  he  should  receive  part  of  his  wages 
in  liquor — a  custom  which  exists  now  in 
many  parts  of  England.     Ocoasionally, 
farmers,  or  agricultural  employers,  re- 
fuse to  employ  men  who  do  not  wish  to 
take,  and  are  not  willing  to  take,  as  part 
of  their  wages  a  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor.     I  know  that  I  shall  be  largely 
supported  by  many  persons,  both  inside 
and  outside  this  House,  when  I  say  that 
this  is  a  grievance  which  ought  to  be 
remedied.     I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
of  remedying  it,  if  we  allow  a  contract 
to  be  considered  legal  under  which  a 
servant  in  husbandry  can  be  found  drink 
as  a  part  of  his  wages.    I  wish  to  insert, 
after    the    word    *'  drink,"    the   words 
**  not  being  alcoholic,"  though,  if   the 
Committee  think  it  better,  I  am  willing 
to  withdraw  the  word  *'  alcoholic,"  and 
substitute  the  word  **  intoxicating."     It 
has  been  said  that  if  this  Amendment 
is  accepted,  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  work  on  this  system  will  be 
very  much  injured.     I  do  not  think  any 
consideration  of   that    kind  ought    to 
blind  us  to  the  exceeding  inexpediency 
of  a  custom  which  induces  men  to  con- 
sume drink  when  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  done  so.    I  do  not  wish  to 
limit  the  power  of  farmers  to  give  their 
labourers  that  which  they  can  give  them 
cheaper  than  the  men  could  get  it  else- 
where—such  as   oatmeal,  barley-meal, 
and  so  on — these  things  can  do  them  no 
harm  ;  but  we  know  that  the  provision  of 
intoxicating  drinks  very  often  causes  the 
labourer  to  get  into  trouble.     It  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  labourers,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  farmers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  their  labourers, 
that  I  move  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after 
**  drink,"  insert  **  not  being  alcoholic." 
—{Mr,  C.  T,  B,  Acland,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
This  Amendment  is  essentially  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  to  express  its  opinion 
upon,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  dictate  to  the 
Committee.  When  this  matter  was  be- 
fore the  original  Committee,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourer  was 
expressly  excluded  from  its  Report,     If 
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the  Committeo  thinks  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  0.  T.  D.  Acland)  has  laid 
before  it  sufficient  information  to  enable 
it  to  decide  the  question  that  these  words 
should  be  inserted,  then,  of  course,  the 
Committee  will  give  its  opinion.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  would  add  that  I  am 
told  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the 
agricultural  labourers,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  have  cider  and  beer,  would  regard 
this  Amendment  in  a  favourable  light. 
Whether  or  not  the  Committee  thinks 
that  temperance  would  be  promoted  by 
the  proposed  arrangement  is  another 
question.  I  only  want  to  point  out  that 
whilst  the  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  insist 
that  wages  shall  be  paid  in  money  and 
not  in  kind,  that  bargains  of  the  kind 
which  have  been  referred  to  by  hon. 
Members  opposite — so  much  pork,  so 
much  skimmed  milk,  and  so  on — shall 
not  be  forced  upon  the  labourer,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  tiie  clause  gives  no  addi- 
tion to  wages.  It  does  not  prevent 
those  things  being  given,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  say 
whether  it  has  sufficient  information 
before  it  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of 
gifts  of  alcoholic  or  intoxicating  liquor. 

Mr.  BEADLAUaH  (Northampton) : 
As  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral (Sir  Bichard  Webster)  has  said,  this 
is  essentially  a  matter  for  the  Committee 
to  decide.  But  I  would  wish  to  point 
out  to  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  T.  D. 
Acland), that  if  the  representations  made 
to  me  are  correct,  the  words  **  not  being 
alcoholic  "  exclude  every  description  of 
herb  beer,  which,  I  presume,  is  not  the 
desire  of  the  Mover  of  the  Amendment. 
For  my  own  part,  I  quite  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  this  Bill 
to  do  anything  but  prevent  the  payment 
of  wages  in  anything  but  in  money. 

Mr.  C.  W.  gray  (Essex,  Maldon) : 
The  hon.  Member  who  moved  this 
Amendment  (Mr.  C,  T.  D.  Acland)  said 
his  object  was  to  prevent  farmers  forcing 
drink  upon  their  labourers  in  lieu  of 
a  money  payment  for  their  labour.  But 
the  Amendment  goes  very  much  fur- 
ther than  that.  I  am  quite  in  accord 
with  the  hon.  Member  that  formers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  force  beer  upon 
their  labourers  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  want  such  an  Amendment  as  this. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 


it  upsets  many  agreements  customary  in 
many  English  counties  —  agreements 
which,  I  am  sure,  are  entered  into  freely 
and  willingly  by  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers themselves.  I  would  point  out 
also  to  the  hon.  Member  that,  if  his 
Amendment  were  carried,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  if  I  have  a  par- 
ticularly strong  piece  of  clover  or  of 
tares  to  be  cut,  and  I  offer  my  men  5^. 
or  68.  an  acre,  and  they  say — **  That  is 
a  very  strong  piece,  master ;  we  will  do 
it  if  you  will  g^ve  us  some  beer  to 
boot,"  we  should  be  prevented  by  this 
Amendment  from  coming  to  any  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort.  On  a  farm  there  are 
constantly  ''  odd  ]obs,"  as  we  call  them, 
cropping  up,  which  have  to  be  met  by  a 
pint  of  beer,  and  it  is  much  better  that 
they  should  be  met  by  a  pint  of  beer 
fresh  from  the  farmer's  cellars.  [Zaif^A- 
ier.'\  Hon.  Members  want  to  ridicule 
my  argument  before  they  have  heard  it. 
Will  they  tell  me  that  a  pint  of  beer 
fresh  from  the  farmer's  cellars  is  not 
better  for  the  men  than  beer  got  from  a 
public-house,  which  has  been  carried 
about  all  through  a  long  and,  probably, 
hot  day  ?  For  the  convenience  of  the  men 
themselves,  and  in  the  interests  of  tem- 
perance, I  say  it  is  a  good  deal  better. 
If  farmers  and  labourers  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  into  bargains  which  were 
set  forth  in  written  terms,  then  this 
Amendment  might  act  fairly  well.  But 
all  the  farmer's  contracts  with  his  men 
are  merely  verbal  agreements.  If  I  find 
one  evening  that  the  bullocks  or  the  sheep 
have  broken  accidentally  into  one  of  my 
fields,  and  say  to  Tom  or  Dick — **  Go  and 
put  them  out,  and  if  you  call  at  the 
house  to-morrow  you  shall  have  a  pint  of 
beer,"  by  this  Amendment,  I  should  be 
putting  myself  in  the  position  of  having 
broken  the  law.  [Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Aclawd  : 
Hear,  hear !]  The  hon.  Member  says 
**Hear,  hear  I"  If  he  objects  to  that, 
I  entirely  disagree  with  him.  There  is 
a  good  old  custom  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  under  which,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings, the  stock-men  are  allowed  to  come 
to  breakfast  in  the  farmer's  kitchen, 
and,  if  they  are  not  teetotallers,  they 
have  a  pint  of  beer  given  them  with  it. 
That  would  also  be  illegal  according  to 
this  Amendment.  There  are  many  other 
cases  which  I  might  allude  to.  A  load 
of  corn  has  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  ; 
the  men  have  extra  hard  work,  and 
they  prefer  a  pint  of  b^er  to  2d.  or  3rf, 
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ia  coppers.  Speaking  for  the  Eastern 
Counties,  I  am  sure  if  the  men  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nion on  this  Amendment,  they  would, 
almost  to  a  man,  yote  against  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  Committee  longer.  If  the  hon. 
Member  really  wants  only  to  prevent 
farmers  forcing  beer  upon  their  la- 
bourers in  lieu  of  money,  that  point 
would  be  secured  by  inserting,  after  the 
word  **  services,"  the  words  **  provided 
that  in  accepting  such  return  for  such 
services,  the  servant  is  a  willing  party 
to  such  contract."  But  this  Amend- 
ment goes  much  further  than  that,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  objected  to  by  nearly 
every  labourer  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
Mb.  EADOLIFFE  COOKE  (New- 
ington,  W.) :  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
a  farm  in  Herefordshire,  and  to  the 
labourers  on  that  farm  I  give  cider, 
following  a  custom  that  has  obtained  in 
that  county  from  time  immemorial.  It 
is  the  drink  of  the  county,  and  there  can 
be  no  better  drink  for  human  beings 
than  good  cider.  In  the  course  of  their 
work,  agricultural  labourers  sometimes 
get  thirsty,  and  there  is  no  better  drink 
to  quench  that  thirst  than  cider.  This 
Amendment  is  proposed  by  the  son  of  a 
Baronet;  and  when  an  Amendment  of 
this  kind  is  suggested  by  one  of  the 
upper  classes,  it  finds  support  from  hon. 
Baronets,  like  the  hon.  Members  for 
Barnard  Castle  (Sir  Joseph  Pease)  and 
Cockermouth  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson), 
and  others,  who  really  have  no  ex- 
perience whatever  of  the  wants  and 
feelings  of  the  agricultural  classes. 
Probably,  hon.  Gentlemen  who  promote 
this  Amendment,  when  they  do  a  day's 
hard  work  on  the  moors  in  Scotland,  or 
over  the  turnip  fields  of  England,  they 
find  they  want  something  to  drink,  and 
consume  claret,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
things,  at  their  luncheon ;  but  what  is 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  Hereford- 
shire to  have  with  his  luncheon  if  he 
may  not  have  this  excellent  cider  ?  His 
wife  makes  ihim  some  miserable  tea — 
tea  of  the  commonest,  coarsest  descrip- 
tion, bought  at  the  village  shop,  a 
beverage  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
never  ventured  to  try.  Or,  I  have  heard 
it  suggested  by  some  rabid  teetotallers, 
let  them  mix  oatmeal  and  water  in  a 
bucket,  and  drink  that,  as  if  they  were 
animals,  not  human  beings.  As  an 
alternative  to  their  miserable  tea,  the 
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labourers  of  Herefordshire  may  have 
water.  Now,  water,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  most  dangerous  liquid  to  drink, 
contaminated,  as  it  often  is,  by  the 
percolation  of  sewage  into  wells.  In 
country  cottages,  too,  it  often  happens 
that  the  labouring  classes  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  water  for  washing,  let 
alone  for  drinking.  I  do  not  suppose 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  promote  this 
Amendment  know  anything  of  the 
turbid  liquid  that  labourers  have  to  put 
up  with.  Naturally,  the  Hereford  man 
takes  cider;  it  is  a  practice  that  has 
been  in  vogue  from  time  immemorial, 
and  it  is  a  drink  that  does  a  man  no 
harm  whatever.  I  do  not  say  you  can- 
not get  drunk  on  cider,  but  you  must 
drink  a  great  deal  of  it  to  do  so.  In 
another  point  of  view,  this  Amendment 
is  objectionable.  We  do  make  a  little 
profit  sometimes  from  agriculture — not 
much  ;  and  in  the  county  I  am  speaking 
of,  we  make  a  little  profit  from  the  sale 
of  cider.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there 
are  persons  so  abandoned  that  they,  by 
this  drink,  make  a  profit  also  as  regards 
its  consumption  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. They  come  from  Gloucester, 
Shropshire,  and  Worcester  to  buy  this 
drink  to  give  their  labourers;  and  so 
the  producers  make  a  little  money  that 
way.  Do  you  grudge  us  this  one  of 
our  little  sources  of  profit,  hon.  Gentle- 
men and  Baronets  who  will  not  drink 
cider?  You,  when  you  wish  to  slake 
your  thirst,  order  hock,  claret,  Bur- 
gundy, and  other  expensive  drinks, 
when  you  would  be  better  advised  if  you 
ordered  cider.  I  could  supply  you  with 
it,  and  assure  you  it  is  a  first-class  drink. 
There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  this 
prohibition.  We  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  cider  on  our  farms ; 
and  if  you  say  we  shall  not  do  so  from 
this  time  forth,  wages  will  remain 
exactly  the  same ;  though  the  men  will 
feel  the  deprivation,  they  will  be  glad 
to  stay.  Practically,  the  cider  is  a  gift 
to  them,  and  a  custom  farmers  are  not 
likely  to  interrupt.  Unless  this  House 
intervenes  in  this  improper  way,  they 
will  continue  to  supply  this  drink — a 
better  drink  than  anything  else  that  can 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  FINCH -HATTON  (Lincoln- 
shire,  Spalding) :  At  the  risk  of  being 
stigmatized  as  a  Baronet  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  I  must  say  that  I  quite  sympa- 
thize with  the  speech,  though  not  with 
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the  Amendment,  of  the  hon.   Member 
opposite  (Mr.  C.  D.  T.  Acland).  He  said  it 
waa  possible,  as  matters  now  stood,  to 
force  upon  agricultural  labourers,  against 
their  will,  drink  instead  of  wages.  Now, 
I  go  with  the  hon.  Member  in  his  wish 
to  remove  that  possibility  ;   and  if  his 
Amendment  of  the  clause  did  that  only, 
I  should  support  him ;  but,  as  an  hon. 
Member  said  just  now,  the  speech  does 
one  thing,    but  the  Amendment  does 
quite  another  thing.     As  hon.  Members 
are  aware,  this  proposal  makes  it  illegal 
to  give  alcoholic  drink  at  all  as  part  of 
a  contract.     Now,   if  we    go  into  the 
minutiae    of    farming,    mj    experience 
bears  out  that  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
has  spoken  near  me,  and  I  might  as  well 
expect  my  thrashing  machine  to  work 
without  oil,  as  to  expect  to  get  an  extra 
amount  of  work  done  in  an  emergency 
without  a  glass  of  beer.    It  is  this  glass 
of  beer  that  often  gets  over  just   the 
turning  point  of  a  difficult  day's  work, 
in     a     manner    satisfactory    to    both 
labourer  and  employer,  and  neither  is 
the  worse  for  the  giving  or  receiving  it. 
I  trust  that  the  hon.  Member  will  see 
his  way  to    accept    the     Amendment 
suggested   from  below  the    Gangway, 
which  will  carry  out  the  spirit  of  his 
speech,  and  prevent  this  being  made  a 
condition  of   employment  against    the 
will  of  the  agricultural  labourer.     On 
the  other  hand,  I  may  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  same  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
0.  T.  D.  Acland)  has  a  Bill  dealing  with 
this   special    question,    and  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better    to    leave   this 
point  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of 
principle  in  such  a  Bill,  than  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  it  thus  by  a  side  wind.     I 
make  the  admission  from  experience  of 
the  constituency  I  represent,  that  public 
opinion  is  making  strides  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it  being  undesirable  that  wages 
should  be  given  in  beer,  to  the  extent  it 
has  been ;  but  I  believe  that  public  opi- 
nion will  be  crushed  and  held  back  by 
any  premature  attempt  of  the  Committee 
to  introduce  a  provision  of   this  kind, 
interfering  unnecessarily  with  freedom 
of  contract.     It  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Launceston,  if  the  arrange- 
ment   were    legal   where  both  parties 
agree. 

Mr.  BRADLAUaH  (Northampton) : 
I  do  not  wish  to  abridge  this  very 
interesting  discussion,  but  1  would  point 


out  that  whether  the  clause  stands  with 
or  without  the  Amendment,  does  not 
affect  the  matter  at  all.  Intoxicating 
drink  can  equally  be  given,  whether 
the  Amendment  is  inserted  or  not. 
Having  said  that,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  discussion,  however  interesting,  has 
no  legal  value  whatever. 

Mb.  CEEMEE  (Shoreditch,  Haggers- 
ton) :  I  will  not  follow  the  discussion 
on  the  qualities  and  relative  merits  of 
beer  and  cider,  as  to  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers who   have  spoken    are  probably 
better  judges  than  I.    The  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Gray)  has,  however,  made 
the  statement  that  agricultural  labourers 
prefer  to  be  rewarded  with  beer  instead 
of  money ;  but  that  does  not  square  with 
the  experience  I  have  gathered  from  a 
long  residence  among  the  agricultural 
population.     I    think     Hodge    is    too 
acute,  and  knows  better  than  to  accept 
a  pint  of  very  small  beer  in  lieu  of  the 
pence  referred  to.     The  opportunity  is 
scarcely  ever  offered  him  to  decide  be- 
tween Sd.  and  a  pint  of  very  small  beer. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
make    the  experiment   the  next  time, 
when  Hodge  performs  similar  labour. 
Let  him  offer  3d,  with  one  hand,  and 
the  pint  of'  small  beer  with  the  other, 
and  I  think  he  will  find  that  Hodge  has 
a  very  great  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  two  forms  of  remuneration.     The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Newington  (Mr. 
Badcliffe  Cooke)  referred  to  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  agricultural  villages,  and 
I  am  unfortunately  able  to  bear  him 
out  in  his  description.     I  have  been  in 
the  cottages  of  labourers,  and  unfortu- 
nately compelled  to  drink  the  wretched 
water  which  is  provided  the  labourers 
by  the   squires    and   landlords   of  the 
kingdom.     I  have  frequently  seen  the 
water  fetched  from  ponds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  cottages,  no  wells  having 
being   provided   by  the  landlords.     I 
do  not  say  the  object  was  to  drive  the 
labourers  to  the  public-house ;  but  that 
has  been  the  effect.     I  have  seen  water 
brought  into  the  cottages  from  the  ponds 
full  of  life ;    and  this  is  the  water  the 
labourers  and  their  families    have   to 
drink.      The  hon.   Member    for  West 
Newington  is    perfectly  correct  in  his 
description  of  the    fluid    that  a    large 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  labouring 
class  are  compelled  to  drink,  through 
the  shameful  neglect  of  the  landlords 
and  farmers.    My  object  in  rising,  waa 
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liowerer,  to  ask  the  hon.  Member,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  Bradlaugh), 
whether  the  clause  has  reference  exclu- 
sively to  out-door  serrants  ? 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH:  It  extends  to 
all  persons  to  whom  the  Employers  and 
Workmen's  Act  extends.  All  their  wages 
are  to  be  paid  in  current  coin  of  the 
Realm.  This  discussion  only  applies  to 
gifts  in  addition  to  that,  and  does  not 
affect  the  principle. 

Mb.  CEEMER  :  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  explanation.  I  will  not  occupy 
time  further  than  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  brought  forward  this 
Amendment,  that  he  should  substitute 
the  word  'intoxicating''  for  **alooholic," 
it  would  then  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
contention  in  regard  to  herb  beer,  ginger 
beer,  and  other  beverages  which  are 
said  to  contain  some  alcohol,  in  relation 
to  which  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion,  especially  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  The  word  ''intoxicating" 
would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  0.  T.  D.  ACLAND :  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  withdraw  the  word  "  alcoholic  " 
and  substitute  "  intoxicating." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after 
the  word  **  drink,"  to  insert  the  words 
"not  being  intoxicating." — {Mr,  C,  T.D. 
Acland,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  FENWIOK  (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) :  From  a  very  lengthened 
experience  of  the  working  classes,  I  can 
say  that  those  who  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  of  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland)  do  not  do  so  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes.  From 
my  own  experience,  I  can  testify  to  the 
great  injury  done  to  the  working  classes 
by  giving  them  alcoholic  drink.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
working  classes  than  taking  intoxicating 
drink ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those 
who  are  first  to  give  such  drink  lay  the 
basis  of  the  demoralization  and  degra- 
dation of  the  class  and  their  families, 
and  will  be  the  first,  when  labourers 
show  signs  of  intoxication,  to  dismiss 
them  from  employment.  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Finch-Hatton),  who  talked  about  a 
field  of  clover  being  hard  work,  that 
wages  sweeten  labour,  and  he  will  find 
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that  labourers  will  prefer  to  have  the 
price  of  the  beer  to  having  the  beer 
itself.  No  man  who  knows  the  evils 
drink  has  wrought  will  hesitate  about 
rather  giving  money  value  for  services, 
encouraging  the  labourer  to  hold  the 
principles  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
Within  my  own  experience  I  have  known 
cases  where  persons  have  been  engaged 
to  do  work,  for  which  part  payment  was 
given  in  drink,  and  when  this  was  re- 
fused the  wages  were  reduced.  This  is 
is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated ; 
we  should  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to 
encourage  the  laboiiring  classes  to  be- 
come sober  and  thrifty,  and  there  is  no 
greater  enemy  to  thrift  than  the  habits 
of  drinking  intoxicating  drink. 

The  secretary  to  the  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Long)  (Wilts,  Devizes) :  I  am  anxious 
as  a  county  Member  to  express  my 
sympathy  with  the  view  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  moved  this  Amendment 
(Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Acland).  It  is,  we  must 
all  allow,  very  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  labourers  and  farmers  that,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  practice  should  be 
stopped  of  paying  wages  in  any  degree 
in  liquor.  But  while  I  accept  that  view, 
I  must  point  out  that  the  Amendment 
goes  considerably  beyond  that  view,  up- 
setting a  custom  that  has  existed  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  which  has  been 
accepted  by  labourers  themselves  under 
conditions  where  it  was  not  carried  out 
to  the  detriment  of  the  labourers.  There 
are  cases,  if  we  accept  the  authority  of 
those  who  have  spc^en  from  the  other 
side,  where  labourers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  drink  to  excess,  and  every- 
body will  deplore  that;  but  I  think 
those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  habits  of 
agricultural  labourers  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  any  more  than  it  is  to  that  of 
the  labourer,  that  the  latter  should  drink 
to  excess.  But  whatever  may  be  scud 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Fen  wick),  those  having  experience 
of  farming  operations  well  know  that 
there  are  times  when  the  assistance  of 
beer,  in  moderation  and  of  good  quality, 
stimulates  the  men  to  get  through 
quickly  with  a  piece  of  work  in  a  way 
that  the  payment  of  money  afterwards 
would  not  effect.  I  mention  that  as  a 
fact  within  my  personal  experience.  If 
the  result  of  Amendment  would  be  to 
prevent  the  farmer  or  the  employer  from 
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forcing  upon  his  men  alcoholic  liquor, 
when  they  ';vould  prefer  to  have  money, 
then  I  should  be  glad  to  vote  for  it;  but 
as  it  goes  so  far  beyond  that,  and  will, 
if  carried,  prevent  any  payments  in  kind, 
even  where  such  are  the  accepted  cus- 
toms of  the  country  I  must  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.  BRADLAUQH:  I  may  say 
again,  the  adoption  of  the  words  will 
not  have  that  effect. 

An  hon.  Membkb  :  The  clause  will 
merely  prohibit  the  giving  drink  as  part 
of  a  contract.  In  cases  referred  to  on  the 
other  side,  in  which  it  was  thought  to  be 
an  advantage  to  give  drink  to  stimulate 
men  to  further  exertion,  this  clause  will 
not  interfere.  The  clause  simply  says 
that  parties  shall  not  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, by  which  a  servant  shall  receive 
intoxicating  drink  as  part  of  his  wages ; 
but  it  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  giving  of  drink  to  labourers  on  an 
occasion  of  special  service  under  trying 
conditions. 

Db.  OLAEK  (Caithness):  I  do  not 
understand  why  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley)  should  have  moved  this 
clause,  which  allows  drink,  as  one  of  the 
terms  of  a  contract  by  which  a  man  may 
be  hired. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member 
will  remember  the  question  is  the 
Amendment  of  the  clause. 

Db.  CLABK:  The  hon.  Member,  in 
altering  the  word  from  *'  alcoholic  "  to 
intoxicating,  has  not  made  a  scientific 
change.  It  is  the  alcohol  only  that  is 
intoxicating ;  I  think,  however,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  allow  the  clause  to  stand, 
for  it  will  permit  a  farmer  to  pay  part 
of  his  wages  in  drink.  As  there  are  a 
great  number  of  labourers  who  are  not 
drinkers  of  beer  or  cider,  or,  even  in  my 
own  country,  of  whisky,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  accept  lower  wages  prac- 
tically not  taking  part  in  drink.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  if,  in- 
stead of  taking  beer  and  cider,  that  are 
the  causes  of  disease  and  premature  death, 
a  man  took  cocoa  and  other  beverages 
that  do  not  intoxicate  and  do  not  cause 
disease,  he  would  have  a  healthier, 
longer  life.  Total  abstainers  live  longer 
than  even  moderate  drinkers.  I  support 
the  Amendment  now ;  but  I  shall  oppose 
the  clause  as  being  altogether  unneces- 
sary. 


MajobRASCH (Essex,  S.E.):  Because 
I  represent  an  agricultural  constituency, 
I  feel  bound  to  oppose  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Launceston  (Mr. 
C.  T.  D.  Acland),  and  I  am  certain  its 
adoption  will  be  prejudicial  to  agricul- 
tural interests.  We  pay  our  agricultural 
labourers  £7  10«.  in  money  to  £1  58.  in 
black  beer ;  and  the  result  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  be, 
that  farmers  will  have  to  give  up  that 
old-established  custom,  and  if  they  pay 
their  men  in  money  entirely,  the  men 
will  be  driven  to  buy  beer  at  a  higher 
price  at  the  pothouse.  Surely,  the  hon. 
Member  does  not  suppose  he  is  going  to 
make  agricultural  labourers  teetotallers 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sib  WALTER  FOSTER :  It  is  desir- 
able  that  we  should  have  this  one  point 
cleared  up  by  an  authoritative  statement 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General — namely,  Will  this  Amendment 
prevent  the  gift  of  drink  f  I  strongly 
support  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  from  below  the  Gangway  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Caithness  (Dr.  Clark), 
for  the  fallacies  supported  by  the 
other  side  cannot  receive  contradiction 
too  often.  There  is  no  advantage  in  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  the  purpose 
stated.  Alcoholic  liquor  does  not  give 
strength,  and  no  man  works  the  better, 
or  the  longer  for  it.  This  has  been 
practically  proved  in  the  Army,  and  the 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  by  physiologists.  It  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  labourer  and 
his  family  if  we  carry  this  Amendment. 
If  a  man  is  paid  in  money  even  so 
small  sum  as  Id.  or  2i.,  that  money 
will  go  to  benefit  the  family,  instead 
of  being  used  for  the  gratification  of 
an  appetite  that  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHABD  Websteb)  (Islo  of  Wight) : 
In  answer  to  the  Question  asked,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  has 
already  said — that  the  clause,  as  it 
stands,  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
simple  gifts  of  drink.  It  allows  the 
farmer  to  make  the  contract  for  pay- 
ment, partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
food,  drink,  or  a  cottage  or  residence. 
The  Amendment  moved  prevents  the 
drink  being  of  an  intoxicating  cha- 
racter ;  but  gifts  as  an  incentive  to  extra 
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exertion  would  be   outside  the    clause 
altogether. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  112; 
Noes  101:  Majority  11. — (Div.  List, 
No.  111.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness):  If  the 
spirit  of  this  measure  is  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  Sir,  I  think  that  this  clause 
is  unnecessary.  I  should  like  to  see  its 
spirit  carried  out  thoroughly  and  fully 
towards  agricultural  as  well  as  other  la- 
bourers. As  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
has  pointed  out,  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  Three  Kingdoms  are  very 
different,  circumstances  suitable  for  per- 
sons in  one  place  may  do  harm  if  ap- 
plied in  another  district.  Still,  if  the 
English  agricultural  labourer  is  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  full  application  to  his 
case  of  the  principle  of  this  Act,  I  will 
not  press  my  objection.  I  do,  however, 
strongly  object  to  the  application  of  this 
clause  to  Scotland. 

An  hon.  Member  :  Before  the  clause 
is  finally  agreed  to,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Hallam  Division  of 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  the  de- 
sirability of  further  amending  it,  by 
adding  the  words  **  or  fuel?  "  I  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  he  would 
do  so. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order !  It 
is  now  too  late  to  propose  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuart-Wort- 
ley, the  following  New  Clauses  agreed 
to,  and  added  to  the  Bill : — 

(Ofifences.) 

**  If  any  employer  or  hia  agent  contravenes 
or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  employer  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  principal  Act, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by 
section  nine  of  that  Act,  as  if  the  offence  were 
such  an  offence  as  in  that  section  mentioned. 

(Fine  on  person  committing  offence  for  which 
employer  is  liable,  and  power  of  employer  to 
exempt  himself  from  penalty  on  conviction 
of  the  actual  offender.) 

**(1.)  Where^  an]  offence  for  which  an  em- 
ployer is,  by  virtue  of  the  principal  Act  or  this 
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Act,  liable  to  a  penalty  has  in  fact  been  com- 
mitted by  some  agent  of  the  employer  or  other 
EerHon,  such  agent  or  other  person  shall  be 
able  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  were  the  em- 
ployer. 

'*  (2.)  Where  an  employer  is  charged  with  an 
offence  against  the  principal  Act  or  this  Act  ho 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  information  duly  laid 
by  him,  to  have  any  other  person  whom  ho 
charges  as  the  actual  offender  brought  before 
the  court  at  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the 
charge,  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence  has  been  proved,  the  employer  proves  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  used 
due  diligence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
said  Acts,  and  that  the  said  other  person  had 
committed  the  offence  in  question  without  his 
knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance,  the  said 
other  person  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of 
such  offence,  and  the  employer  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  penalty. 

**  When  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  an  inspector  of  factories  or  mines,  or  in 
Scotland  a  procurator  fiscal  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covering the  offence  that  the  employer  had  used 
due  dihgence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
said  Acts,  and  also  by  what  person  such  offence 
had  been  committed,  and  also  that  it  had  been 
committed  without  the  knowledge,  consent,  or 
connivance  of  the  employer,  then  the  inspector 
or  procurator  fiscal  shall  proceed  against  the 
person  whom  he  believes  to  be  Qie  actual 
offender  in  the  first  instance  without  first  pro- 
ceeding against  the  employer. 

(Recovery  of  penalties.) 
**  Any  offence  against  the  principal  Act  or  this 
Act  may  be  prosecuted,  and  any  penalty  there- 
fore recovered  in  manner  provided  by  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Acts,  so,  however,  that  no 
penalty  shall  be  imposed  on  summary  convic- 
tion exceeding  that  prescribed  by  the  principal 
Act  for  a  second  offence. 

(Procedure  in  England.  Prosecution.) 
'<  (1.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of 
factories  and  the  inspectors  of  mines  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act 
and  this  Act  within  their  districts  so  far  as 
respects  factories,  workshops,  and  tnines 
inspected  by  them  respectively,  and  such 
inspectors  shall  for  this  purpose  have  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  as  they  re- 
spectively have  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  any  Acts  relating 
to  factories,  workshops,  or  mines,  and  all 
expenses  incurred  by  them  und^r  this  section 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
Farliament ; 

(Application  of  penalties.) 

'^(2.)  In  England  all  penalties  recovered 
under  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  into  the  receipj;  of  Her  Majesty's 
Exchequer,  and  be  carried  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund." 

New  Clause — 

(Procedure  in  Scotland.) 

"  In  Scotland— 

"(1.)  The  procurators  fiscal  of  the  sheriff 
court  shall,  as  part  of  their  official  duty,  inves- 
tigate and  prosecute  offences  against  the  prin- 
cipal Act  or  this  Act,  and    such  prosecution 
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may  also  be  instituted  in  the  sheriff  court  at  the 
instance  of  any  inspector  of  factories  or  in- 
spector of  mines ; 

'*  (2. )  All  offences  against  the  said  Acts  shall 
be  prosecuted  in  the  sheriff  court," — {Mr, 
Stuart'  WortUy^) 

— brought  up,  and  read  a  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Db.  OLAEK  :  I  think  that  these  pro- 
yisions  require  consideration,  at  any  rate 
as  far  as  the  county  I  represent  is  con- 
cerned. In  many  places  there,  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  acts  as  the  agent  or  factor 
of  the  landlord.  The  Procurator  Fiscal 
is  the  official  directed  to  investigate 
breaches  of  the  law.  Is  he  to  investi- 
gate ofifences  committed  on  the  property 
for  which  he  is  agent  ?  Somebody  else 
surely  ought  to  do  that. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH  :  That  has  al- 
ready been  provided  for,  by  enacting  in 
another  part  of  the  clause  that  the  pro- 
secution may  also  be  instituted  by  the 
Inspector  of  Factories,  or  the  Inspector 
of  Mines. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Stuabt-Wort- 
LBY,  the  following  Clause  brought  up, 
and  read  a  first  and  second  time. 

(Definitions.) 

'*  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires, — 

The  expression  *  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Acts '  means,  as  respects  England,  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Acts  as  defined  hy  the 
'Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879;'  and,  as 
respects  Scotland,  means  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction (Scotland)  Acts,  1864  and  1881,  and 
any  Acts  amending  the  same  : 

Other  expressiong  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  the  principal  Act.'* 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  5,  to  add—"  The  expression  *  Truck  ' 
shall  mean  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods  or 
otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm."— (Mr.  TomlinMon.) 

Mb.  D.  CEAWFOED  (Lanarkshire, 
N.£.) :  I  should  like  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
upon  this.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  word 
*'  Truck  "  does  not  occur  either  in 
the  principal  Act  or  in  this  Bill. 
While  the  proposed  definition  may 
he  correct  enough  as  a  sort  of  rough 
definition  of  trunk,  various  enactments 
Loth  in  the  principal  Act  and  in  this  Bill 


go  considerably  beyond  prohibiting  the 
payment  of  wages  other  than  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  Eealm.  For  instance, 
the  Act  prohibits  any  stipulation  by 
which  wages  are  to  be  spent  in  any  par- 
ticular way. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
EiCHARD  Websteb)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
My  impression  is,  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  clause ;  but  it  was  only 
put  on  the  Paper  this  morning.  I  do 
not  think  the  definition  will  interfere 
with  any  express  enactment  with  regard 
to  particular  contracts  in  the  principal 
Bill.  I  think  the  definition  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. 

Mb.  TOMLINSON  (Preston):  I 
think  is  is  very  desirable  to  have  this 
definition. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

MOTION. 


TRAMWAYS     PROVISIONAL  ORDERS  (nO.    1) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  hy 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  "  The  Tramways 
Act,  1870,"  relating  to  Birmingham  Central 
Tramways  (Extension),  Bristol  Tramways, 
Burnley  and  District  Tramways  (Extension), 
Macclesfield  Tramways,  Oldham,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  Hyde,  and  District  Tramways, 
West  Metropolitan  Tramways,  and  Wey- 
mouth Tramways,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in 
hy  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  and  Mr.  Jackson. 
[Bill presented,  and  read  the  first  time.[Bill  257. 

House  adjourned  at  twenty- five  minutes 

after  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE      OF     LORDS  , 
Friday,  %th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— PuMLic  BiiA»— Second  Reading  - 
Customs  Consolidation  Aot  (1870)  Amend- 
ment (71). 

THE    COLONIAL    CONFERENCE- 
FRANCE  AND  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 
QUESTION.    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  EOSEBERY  :  I  rise  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Colonies,  a  Qaestion  of  wbicli  I  Have 
given  him  private  Notice.  It  refers  to 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  which  appeared  in 
The  Standard  this  morning.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  detailed  account  of  what 
took  place,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn, 
if  the  noble  Earl  thinks  fit  to  tell  me, 
whether  it  is  authentic  or  not  ?  In  the 
next  place,  I  wish  to  know  if,  in  view  of 
the  somewhat  premature  publication,  it 
is  proposed  to  give  us  the  real  and  actual 
papers  with  regard  to  what  has  actually 
taken  place  in  the  Conference  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  the  authenticity  of  The  Stan- 
dard's account  may  be ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  having 
had  four  columns  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Colonial  Conference  published  in 
that  newspaper  some  more  authoritative 
account  should  be  supplied  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  ask  for 
all  the  somewhat  spicy  details  published 
in  The  Standard — the  interview,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Prime  Minister  with  the 
Colonial  Kepresentatives ;  but,  we  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  question,  and, 
of  course,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  as 
much  detail  as  possible.  There  is  one 
point  in  connection  with  the  account 
which  I  will  ask  your  Lordships'  per- 
mission to  say  a  word  or  two  about. 
There  is  a  proposition  with  regard  to  a 
compromise  with  which  my  name  is 
associated — that  in  exchange  for  the 
cession  of  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  country  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  the  French  Government  will 
undertake  not  to  send  convicts  to  the 
Pacific.  That  proposition  was  officially 
made  to  me,  but  not  by  me ;  and  I  wish 
to  state  most  distinctly  that  it  is  the  only 
connection  I  have  with  it,  and  that  the 
idea  of  calling  it  a  proposition  made  by 
me  is  one  which  I  wish  most  distinctly 
to  repudiate. 

The  UNDEE  SECEETAEY  op 
STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES  (the  Earl 
of  Onslow)  :  My  Lords,  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference which  appears  in  The  Standard 
substantially  represents  what  took  place. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  inaccu- 
rate in  some  important  details,  and  it  is 
so  incomplete  as  to  give  a  misleading 
impression  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
as  to  some  of  the  most  important  subjects 
which  were  discussed.  I  might  especi- 
ally refer  to  the  subject  mentioned  by 
the  noble  Earl,  the  New  Hebrides,  as  to 
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which  there  is  no  report  whatever  of  the 
very  able  speeches  which  were  delivered 
by  one  of  the  Eepresentatives  of  New  Zea- 
land, in  favour  of  the  proposals  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  before  the 
Conference.  I  believe  I  am  not  inaccurate 
in  saying,  that  there  was  ultimately  a 
general  disposition  expressed  on  behalf 
of  the  delegates  present  to  accept  as  satis- 
factory the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. We  are  most  anxious  to  lay 
on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  earliest  possible  date,  a  full 
account  and  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Conference.  Some  of  these  are  al- 
ready in  print,  and  others  are  in  the 
printers'  hands ;  but,  before  they  can  be 
presented,  the  noble  Earl  will  under- 
stand that  it  will  necessarily  take  some 
short  time  for  the  different  delegates  to 
revise  the  reports,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  in  every  respect  accurate.  As  soon  as 
that  is  done,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference,  which  will  be  early  next 
week.  Papers  will  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment giving  a  complete  account  of  both 
the  subjects  and  the  details  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  Conference.  Whether 
they  may  be  spicy  or  not,  they  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  your  Lordships 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon. 

The  Earl  of  EOSEBEEF:  Will  the 
Papers  contain  reports  of  the  speeches 
of  the  delegates  ? 

The  Earl  of  ONSLOW :  The  reports 
will  be,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  dis- 
cussions, verbatim. 

CUSTOMS  CONSOLIDATION   ACT  (1876) 

AMENDMENT    BILL. 

{The  Ltord  Braboume.) 

SBCOXD   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead- 
ing,  read. 

Lord  BEABOUENE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  to  remove  tHe  unfair 
regulation  which  made  every  person  on 
board  a  ship  on  which  smuggled  goods 
were  found,  liable  to  the  penalties  for 
smuggling.  The  Bill  proposed  that  the 
liability  should  only  accrue  in  case  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  person  charged 
was  concerned  in  or  privy  to  the  illegal 
act.  The  measure  had  passed  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  without  opposi- 
tion. 

Moved,''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— {The  Lord  Braboume*) 
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Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2^  ac- 
cordingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

AFGHANISTAN— REPORTED  DIS- 

TURBANCE8. 

MINI8TBBIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  SECKETAEY  of  STATE  roB 
INDIA  (Viscount  Cross)  :  Yesterday, 
in  answer  to  the  Question  of  a  noble 
Earl  whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  his  place 
(the  Earl  of  Fife)  I  promised  that  I 
would  lay  before  your  Lordships  to-day 
any  information  that  I  might  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Viceroy  with  regard  to 
the  reported  disturbances  in  Afghanis- 
tan. In  accordance  with  that  promise, 
the  information  I  have  to  give  to  your 
Lordships  is  this— The  intelligence  re- 
ceived from  the  Viceroy  to-day  does  not 
confirm  the  report  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Earl  in  his  Question  of  yesterday. 
No  fighting  is  reported  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Elhyber  Pass,  though  it  appears  that  an 
engagement  took  place  on  the  12th  ultimo 
between  the  Ameer's  troops  and  the 
tribes  in  the  Hotak  country,  in  which 
both  sides  are  said  to  have  claimed  the 
advantage.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  the  Ameer  is  not 
holding  his  own,  as  well  as  the  Pass. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Four  o'clock, 

to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 
before  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  Uh  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— New  Whit  Issued— jPor  Cork 
(North  -  East  Cork  Division),  r.  Edmund 
Lcamy,  esquire,  Steward  or  Bailiff  of  Her 
Majesty's  Three  Chiltem  Hundreds  of  Stoke, 
Desborough,  and  Bonenham,  in  the  County 
of  Buckingham. 

Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Municipal 
Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amendment 
(No.  2)  [176]. 

CoMOTi^e'c— Truck  [109]— r.p. 

Jteport — Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)  •  [166]  and  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Acts  Amendment  (Westminster)  •  [208], 
couHolidatcd  into  Metropolis  Management  (Bat- 
tersea  and  Westminster)  •  [258]. 

7ri7/«f/oM>M-- Private  Bill  Legislation  •  [107]. 


Provisional  Order  Bills— TAtrrf  Reading— 
Local  Government  (Highways')  •  [224]; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)*  [2261; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  • 
[227],  toid,  passed. 

MOTION. 


NEW  WRIT. 
Mr.  SHETL  (Meath,  S.)  moved— 

*'  That  a  new  Writ  be  issued  for  the  election 
of  a  Member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament 
for  the  North-Eastem  Division  of  the  County 
of  Cork  in  the  room  of  Edmund  Leamy, 
Esquire,  who,  since  his  election,  has  accepted 
the  Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds." 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  (Secretary  of 
State  for  War)  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  made  this 
Motion  at  what  time  the  hon.  Member 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds? 

Mr.  SHEIL  :  I  cannot  say  with  abso- 
lute certainty ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  the 
month  of  September  last. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Q  UJSS  TIONS. 

RAILWAY   COMPANIES— FREE  PASSES 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Whether  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  various  Railway 
Companies  so  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  carried  over  all  lines  free 
of  expense,  as  in  Australia  and  other 
countries  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
WAR  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  (who  replied)  said :  In  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Member,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power 
whatever  to  interfere  with  any  arrange- 
ments the  Railway  Companies  may  wish 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  free 
passes  on  their  line. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)-THE  MASTER 
OF  THE  ARMAGH  WORKHOUSE. 

Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  8.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  the  Local  Government 
Board,  of  which  he  is  President,  refused 
to  sanction  tho  appointment  of  a  person 
as  Master  of  the  Armagh  Workhouse 
on  account  of  having  been  decreed  for 
seduction  before  Judge  Qamble  in  1886 ; 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of 
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the  Local  Government  Board  to  sanction 
the  appointment,  the  Guardians  passed 
a  Hesolution  again  requesting  them  to 
give  their  approval,  and  enclosing  testi- 
monials ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
will  take  serious  consideration  of  the 
matter  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
finally  declined  to  sanction  this  appoint- 
ment, and  the  Guardians  have  ordered 
advertisements  to  be  published  for  a 
new  election.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Question  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  given  private  Notice,  I  find 
that  the  testimonials  did  include  one 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth  in  the  terms 
described.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  that  testimonial  was  given 
some  weeks  before  the  matter  reflecting 
on  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Brooks 
had  gained  publicity,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  rev.  gentleman  was 
quite  unaware  of  it. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)- BLACK- 
LION  PETTY  SESSIONS— ARREST  OF 
JOHN  KEANY. 

Mr.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  Sergeant  John 
Grimley  arrested  a  man  named  John 
Keany ,  on  the  1 9th  March  last,  on  the 
charge  of  drunkenness,  and  kept  him 
confined  in  the  lockup  for  fully  eight 
hours ;  whether,  on  the  charge  being  in- 
vestigated at  Blacklion  Petty  Sessions 
(County  Cavan),  on  the  18th  instant, 
before  Messrs.  W.  C.  Bracken  and 
Fhibs  Nixon,  J.P.'s,  five  witnesses,  in- 
cluding the  constable  who  assisted  at 
the  arrest  and  the  barrack  orderly,  swore 
that  Keany  was  perfectly  sober,  and  had 
no  appearance  of  drink  on  him  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest;  whether,  notwith- 
standing this  evidence  for  the  defence, 
the  presiding  magistrates  marked  in  the 
case  **  no  rule ;  "  whether  this  sergeant 
has  been  removed  from  the  district; 
and,  if  so,  for  what  reason ;  whether  a 
Report  complaining  of  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  his  making  the  arrest 
referred  to  was  sent  by  a  respectable 
man  named  M*Keon,  stationmaster  on 
the  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern  Coun- 
ties Railway ;  and,  will  the  Government 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  case  ? 

Jfr»  Blane 


The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  facts  are  substantially  as 
stated  in  the  Question.  The  magistrates 
considered  that  Keany  must  have  been 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
having  regard  to  the  quantity  which  it 
was  admitted  he  had  taken ;  and  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  sergeant  fully 
believed  such  to  be  the  case  when  he 
made  the  arrest.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tradictory evidence  given,  they  decided 
upon  marking  ''  no  rule."  The  sergeant 
has  been  transferred  in  the  interest  of 
the  Public  Service,  but  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  this  case.  M'Keon  did  com- 
plain to  the  district  officer,  who  thought 
it  proper  to  wait  for  the  sworn  evidence 
in  the  case,  and  when  it  was  marked 
''  no  rule,"  he  considered  further  steps 
unnecessary. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  BELFAST 
BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS— GRATUITIES 
TO  OFFICIALS. 

Mb.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  li  the  attention  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  been 
directed  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Bel- 
fast Board  of  Guardians  on  the  1 9th  in- 
stant, when  £10  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
C.  Neeson,  acting  clerk  of  the  Union, 
for  his  services  as  Betuming  Officer  in 
the  room  of  the  clerk  of  the  Union  who 
was  ill,  and  £4  to  Mr.  Joseph  W. 
Hobb,  sub-clerk,  who  assisted  Mr. 
Neeson  on  the  occasion ;  does  the  clerk 
receive  £50  annually  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  Beturning  Officer,  let 
there  be  contested  elections  or  not ; 
does  this  sum  form  part  of  his  salary  or 
a  bonus,  and  is  it  paid  from  Imperial  or 
local  funds;  was  there  a  deputy  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  Mr.  Neeson's  ordi- 
nary duties,  and  at  what  remuneration 
and  how  long  engaged ;  and,  have  the 
Local  Government  Board  sanctioned  the 
payment  of  the  moneys  to  Messrs. 
Neeson  and  Bobb  ? 

The  PABUAMENTABY  UNDEB 
SECBETABY  (Colonel  King-Harmaw) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Yes,  Sir ;  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  aware  of  this  case,  the  facts  of 
which  are  substantially  as  represented  in 
the  Question.  The  salary  attached  to 
the  office  of  Beturning  Officer  is  £50 
a-year.    It  is  payable  in  addition  to  the 
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salary  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Union,  and 
like  that  salary  is  chargeable  to  the 
poor's  rate  of  the  ITnion  at  large.  A 
temporary  assistant  clerk  was  appointed, 
at  the  rate  of  25s,  a-week,  to  discharge 
the  ordinary  duties  of  Mr.  Xeeson  while 
he  acted  as  Clerk  and  Heturning  Officer. 
The  payment  of  the  amounts  voted  to 
Messrs.  Neeson  and  Hobb  has  not  yet 
been  sanction  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  as  a  Notice  of  Motion  has  been 
given  by  one  of  the  Guardians  to  have 
the  question  of  remuneration  re- con- 
sidered. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)— DETENTION 
OF  SUMMONSES  AT  BLACKROCK. 

Mb.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  L*eland,  Whether  complaints  have 
reached  him,  in  connection  with  a  case 
recently  tried  between  Mr.  £dward  Little, 
cab  owner,  and  the  Postmaster  of  Black- 
rook,  that  the  subpoenas  issued  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Byrne,  Mr.  Little's  solicitor,  to 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  which  were 
posted  t>n  the  14th  April  and  should 
have  been  delivered  that  evening,  were 
not  delivered  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 6th,  on  which  day  the  case  was  tried, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
appearance of  these  witnesses  the  Post- 
master won  the  case ;  and,  whether  he 
will  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
this  alleged  detention  of  summonses  in 
the  Post  Office  ? 

Thb  paeliamentaey  under 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  No  such  complaint  appears  to  have 
been  received  by  the  Irish  Government. 
In  the  case  of  any  alleged  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  Post  Office  officials,  the 
proper  course  is  for  the  person  feeling 
aggrieved  to  communicate  with  the  Post- 
master General. 

CHURCH  ESTATES  COMMISSIONERS - 
VACANT  LAND,  BREAM'S  BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY  LANE. 

Mb.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  West  Essex,  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioner, Whether  the  Church  Estates 
Commission,  in  1879,  pulled  down  the 
dwellings  of  about  1^000  poor  people,  on 
land  near  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane ;  whether  this  land  has,  since  1879, 
lain  desolate,  and  paid  neither  rent  nor 


rates;  whether  the  Commissioners  will 
now  let  or  sell  the  land  for  artizans' 
dwellings,  under  *'  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1885,"  section  11, 
sub-section  2,  at  a  reasonable  rate  for 
the  purpose ;  whether  the  Commissioners 
will  consider  the  advisability  of  passing 
a  rule  that  in  no  case  should  more  than 
15  families  of  the  working  classes  be 
evicted  at  one  time  from  land  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  without  pre- 
vious notice  in  writing  to  every  Bishop 
and  other  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner, 
and  a  Keturn  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and,  whether,  until  the 
said  land  is  built  upon,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  will  allow  the  land  to  be 
nsed  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of 
the  neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex,  Epping) :  In  1879  the  land  in 
question  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  on  the  expiring 
of  the  leases.  It  was  covered  with  small 
tenements  of  a  miserable  description  and 
occupied  by  a  dense  population,  living 
in  degraded  circumstances  and  having  a 
considerable  admixture  of  the  criminal 
classes.  They  may  have  numbered  1,000 
persons.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, in  co-operation  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  took  steps  for 
clearing  this  area  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  formed  a  new  street  there. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time  for  letting  the  land  ;  and,  as 
regards  a  portion,  they  are  likely  to  come 
to  a  successful  issue  almost  immediately. 
The  value  of  the  land,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Law  Courts,  renders  it 
unsuitable  for  the  erection  of  workmen's 
dwellings ;  but  the  Commissioners  have 
offered  land  the  other  side  of  Fetter  Lane 
at  a  much  lower  price  for  the  purpose. 
They  have  from  time  to  time  sold  or  let 
on  building  leases  upwards  of  20  sites  in 
the  Metropolis  for  the  erection  of  work- 
men's dwellings.  The  number  of  the 
tenements  for  which  such  sales  or  lettings 
were  designed  to  provide  may  be  taken 
at  2,000.  The  Commissioners  have  never 
evicted  as  many  as  15  families  of  the 
working  classes  at  one  time  from  their 
property ;  and  as  they  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  do  so  in  the  future  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make  any  new  Bule  on 
the  subject.  The  Kyrle  Society  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  Com- 
missioners with  reference  to  a  temporary 
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oc.7apation  of  the  land  pending  its  appro- 
priation for  building  purposeB. 

WAR  OFFICE  (ORDNANCE  DEPART- 
MENT)—SMALL  ARMS  — THE  MET- 
FORD  RIFLES. 

Colonel  HUGHES-H ALLETT 
(Rochester)  asked  the  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  Whether  the  Metford 
rifle  barrel  has  been  officially  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  the  place  of  the 
reversed  ratchet  barrel  as  issued  to  the 
Army  experimentally;  and,  if  so,  the 
date  of  the  recommendation ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
with  respect  to  the  Metford  barrel ;  and, 
if  not,  when  a  decision  may  be  ex- 
pected ? 

The  surveyor  GENERAL  of 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Northcotb)  (Exeter): 
On  the  5th  of  January  last  the  Special 
Committee  on  Small  Arms  recommended 
that  the  Metford  system  of  rifling:  should 
be  adopted  for  Her  Majesty's  Service  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  intimated  to  that 
Committee,  when  giving  instructions  as 
to  magazine  arms,  that  the  question 
of  rifling  had  been  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Metford  system. 

EDUCATION  DEPART:MENT  (SCOTLAND) 
—THE  GAELIC  LANGUAGE. 

Db.  CAMERON  (Glasgow.  College) 
asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  any 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Scotch  Education  in  Argyllshire  speak 
or  understand  Gaelic ;  and,  if  not,  whe- 
ther the  Department  will  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  some  arrange- 
ment for  the  inspection  of  the  Gaelic- 
speaking  districts  of  that  county,  which 
will  enable  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch 
Code  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
language  to  be  taken  advantage  of  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities)  :  One  of  the 
Inspectors  in  Argyllshire  is  qualified  to 
conduct  the  examinations  in  Gaelic  for 
the  grant  under  the  Scotch  Code,  should 
any  application  for  examination  in 
Gaelic  be  made.  No  such  examination 
has  been  applied  for  hitherto. 

VACCINATION  ACTS— DISTRESS  WAR- 
RANT AT  KETTERING. 

Mb.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked   the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Sir  Henry  Selwin'IbbeUon 


Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  recent  execution  of  a  dis- 
tress warrant  on  Edward  Johnson,  of 
Kettering,  for  non-payment  of  a  fine 
under  the  Vaccination  Acts  ;  whether  it 
is  a  fact,  as  reported,  that  the  police  in 
carrying  out  the  distress  removed  a  har- 
monium for  which  £8  had  been  paid, 
and  which  was  valued  at  £5  ;  whether, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mrs.  John- 
son, the  police  stated  that  they  were 
taking  the  harmonium  to  the  police 
station;  and,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mrs.  Johnson  as  to  when  and  where 
the  harmonium  would  be  sold,  the  In- 
spector replied — 

"  I  don't  know  when  nor  where,  nor  can  I 
tell  you  any  more  about  it.  Here  is  the  receipt 
for  it ;  that  ia  enough  for  you  ;  " 

whether  the  Inspector,  after  placing  the 
harmonium  in  the  conveyance  he  brought 
with  him,  at  once  drove  away  with  it 
to  an  auction  sale  at  Crasford,  four 
miles  off,  where  the  harmonium  was  im- 
mediately sold  for  the  sum  of  £2  ;  whe- 
ther the  action  of  the  police,  in  thus 
removing  an  article  seized  under  a  dis- 
tress warrant,  and  refusing  information 
as  to  time  and  place  of  sale,  was  within 
their  powers  under  the  existing  law ; 
and,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  will  make  some  representation  to  the 
Local  Bench  of  Magistrates  to  prevent 
any  similar  occurrences  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  I 
have  received  a  Report  from  the  Chief 
Constable  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
distress.  Johnson  was  unable  to  inform 
the  police  what  he  had  paid  for  the  har- 
monium, but  said  that  he  valued  it  at 
£4  or  £5,  and  requested  the  police  to 
take  the  harmonium  rather  than  any 
other  chattels.  The  Inspector  did  teU 
Mrs.  Johnson  that  he  could  not  inform 
her  where  the  harmonium  would  be 
sold.  He  took  it  to  the  police-station, 
and  from  thence,  in  consequence  of  some 
excitement  among  the  neighbours  which 
led  him  to  fear  a  disturbance,  he  took  it 
to  an  auction  sale  at  Crasford,  where  it 
was  sold  for  £2.  Assuming  that  the 
distress  was  otherwise  regular — and  I 
am  assured  that  it  was — I  am  not  aware 
that  the  law  requires  the  police  to  give 
information  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  sale.  I  will  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  the  magistrates  to   ascertaii^ 
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whether  the  statutory  period  of  five 
days  intervened  between  the  making  of 
the  distress  and  the  removal  of  the  har- 
monium. 

ADMIRALTY— DOCKYARDS  —  HAUL- 
BOWLINE. 

Mb.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, Whether  it  is  intended  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  the  coaling  wharf 
at  Haulbowline  Docks ;  whether  he  will 
urge  the  docks  engineer  to  put  the  piling 
machinery  in  repair  before  the  summer 
arrives,  when  the  machinery  will  be  re- 
quired; and,  whether  any  of  the  ship- 
wrights employed  at  Haulbowline  are 
under  notice  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Ist  June? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  Yes; 
it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the  work 
at  Haulbowline,  and  all  the  machinery 
required  for  the  purpose  will  be  put  in 
order.  Three  shipwrights  are  under 
notice  to  be  discharged  on  the  1st  of 
June. 

COMMISSIONERS    OF    WOODS     AND 
FORESTS— CROWN  RENTS  IN  WALES. 

Mb.  ken  yon  (Denbigh,  &c.)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  and  Forests  are  now  exacting 
a  Crown  rent  from  Mr.  Wynne,  of 
Peniarth,  County  Merioneth,  without 
bein^  able  to  prove  the  lands  out  of 
which  the  said  rent  issues,  though  it 
has  been  clearly  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  said  rent  should  issue  out  of  an 
adjoining  farm,  the  property  of  another 
owner;  and,  whether  he  is  aware  that 
cases  of  this  kind  are  constantly  oc- 
curring in  different  parts  of  Wales,  and 
that  great  and  general  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  at  the  administration  of  this 
Office  in  the  Principality  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 
replied)  said :  The  rent  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  is  an  ancient  manorial  rent 
of  1«.  Qd,  per  annum,  charged  on  a  pro- 
perty recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Wynne. 
The  rent  has  heretofore  been  paid  by 
the  owner  of  the  same  premises  certainly 
for  50  years,  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  are  advised  that  Mr.  Wynne  is 
now  liable  for  it ;  but  further  inquiries 
are  beinff  mado.  Cases  of  disputed 
liability  K>r  ancient  fee  farm  and  other 


Crown  rents  not  unfrequently  occur,  and 
occasion  much  trouble  and  expense  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods.  Two  or 
three  landowners,  whose  predecessors 
have  paid  Crown  rents  for  generations, 
have  within  recent  years  repudiated 
their  liability,  and  put  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  expense  of  not  only 
making  local  inquiries,  but  also  Record 
searches  in  order  to  prove  their  title. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administration  of  the  Office. 

EXTRAORDINARY     TITHE     RENT- 
CHARGE— THE  CAPITAL  VALUE. 

Me.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  (Shrop- 
shire,  Oswestry)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  WhO" 
ther  the  Land  Commissioners,  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  ''The  Extra- 
ordinary Tithe  Rent-Charge  Redemption 
Act,  1886,"  have  not  yet  certified  the 
capital  value  of  the  Extraordinary  Tithe 
Rent-Charge  in  any  parish ;  and,  whe- 
ther, until  such  certificate  has  been 
made  out,  the  Extraordinary  Tithe 
Rent-Charge  will  be  assessable  under 
Section  4  of  49  &  50  Vict.  c.  54,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  methods  of  calcula- 
tion as  were  used  before  the  said  Act 
was  passed? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuakt-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Land  Commissioners  have  not  yet  made 
a  certificate  in  respect  of  any  parish. 
The  hon.  Member  will  learn  from  the 
Commissioners'  Report,  recently  pre- 
sented, that  the  labour  thrown  upon 
the  Commissioners  by  the  Act  of  last 
year  has  been  heavy,  and  that  a  great 
many  preliminary  investigations  have 
been,  and  stillremain  to  be,  made.  Never- 
theless, the  Commissioners  report  that 
they  will  endeavour  to  complete  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Act  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  current  financial  year.  The 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member's  second 
Question  depends  upon  what  is  to  be 
considered  the  proper  construction  of 
the  4th  section  of  the  Extraordinary 
Tithe  Redemption  Act  of  last  year,  as 
to  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  offer  an  opinion. 

HONG  KONG— PUNISHMENT  OP 
FLOGGING. 

Mr.   POWELL  WILLIAMS  (Bir- 
mingham, S.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  the 
flogging  of  prisoners  in  Hong  Kong, 
which  had  been  abolished  under  Sir 
John  Pope  Hennessy's  administration, 
has  been  re-introduced  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  and,  whether 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  day  after  the  Legis- 
lature of  Hong  Kong  had  passed  an 
Ordinance  permitting  flogging,  24 
Chinese  prisoners  were  flogged  in  Hong 
Kong  Prison  for  mere  prison  offences,  by 
order  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  a  janior 
Civil  servant,  who  is  at  present  acting  as 
Governor  of  the  gaol  ? 

The  SEORETAEY  op  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  In  the 
new  set  of  Prison  Begulations  for  Hong 
Kong,  passed  last  year,  a  Begulation 
was  included  restoring  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  gaol  the  power  of  sen- 
tencing prisoners  in  his  own  authority  to 
corporal  punishment  not  exceeding  12 
strokes  of  the  rattan  in  cases  of  mutiny, 
incitement  to  mutiny,  personal  violence, 
repetition  of  threatening  language,  or 
any  act  of  insubordination  requiring  to 
be  suppressed  by  extraordinary  means. 
Each  case  of  the  exercise  of  such  power 
to  be  reported  to  the  Governor.  The 
power  was  restored  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  gaol  reporting  that  with- 
out it  he  could  not  safely  introduce  cer- 
tain prison  reforms,  which  included  re- 
duction of  diet,  the  existing  diet  having 
been  considered  as  much  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  health.  The  Superin- 
tendent considered  that  any  such  changes 
were  likely  to  lead  to  mutiny  among  the 
Chinese  prisoners,  which  would  require 
to  be  promptly  quelled.  The  Begulation 
was  recommended  by  a  Special  Commis- 
sion, with  one  dissentient,  and  by  the 
acting  Governor,  and  was  approved  by 
my  Predecessor  in  December  last.  On 
January  31,  the  reduction  in  diet  having 
been  brought  into  force  on  January  20, 
a  mutiny  broke  out,  and  the  Acting 
Superintendent  (Mr.  Mitchell  Innes) 
ordered  54  out  of  135  mutineers  to 
receive  12  strokes  each;  subsequently, 
after  an  inquiry  before  the  Superinten- 
dent and  a  Police  Magistrate,  under  a 
power  which  has  never  been  suspended, 
11  of  the  ringleaders  were  sentenced  to 
18  strokes.  The  Governor  appointed  a 
Special  Committee  to  inquire  into  what 
had  happened ;  and  they  reported  that 
the  action  of  the  Acting  Superintendent 
was  necessary,  and  justified  by  the  cir- 

4fr.  Powell  Williams 


cumstances.  The  Acting  Governor  re- 
ports that  latterly  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline both  in  the  number  of  prisoners 
and  in  that  of  prison  offences. 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) : 
Cannot  Her  Majesty's  Government  re- 
commend any  alternative  punishment 
instead  of  flogging  ? 

SiK  HENBY  HOLLAND  said,  there 
were  alternatives;  but  flogging  was 
considered  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

IBTSH  LAND  COMMISSIONERS— SIT- 
TINGS IN  WICKLOW. 

Mr.  BYRNE  (Wicklow.W.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Why  the  Land  Commissioners 
have  not  sat  in  the  County  of  Wicklow 
in  March  or  April  this  year,  as  they  have 
done  in  previous  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  fair  rents;  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  tenant  farmers,  who  have  served 
originating  notices  on  their  landlords 
long  since,  have  to  wait  unusually  long 
periods  to  have  a  fair  rent  flxed  ;  and, 
whether  the  Sub-Commissioners,  who 
are  announced  to  be  at  the  Court  House 
of  Shillelagh  on  the  9th  May  instant, 
to  flx  rents  of  plots  of  land  for  la- 
bourers' cottages  in  that  Union,  could 
then  flx  fair  rents  for  tenants  in  the 
district  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harmabt) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  The  Land  Commissioners  report 
that  there  is  no  fixed  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  for  the  sitting  of  a  Sub-Com- 
mission in  any  particular  county.  The 
last  sitting  in  County  Wicklow  was  in 
August,  1886,  and  all  the  cases  then 
listed  for  hearing  were  disposed  of,  with 
the  exception  of  seven,  which  had  to  be 
adjourned  for  legal  reasons.  There  has 
been  no  unusual,  or  unavoidable,  delay 
in  hearing  Wicklow  cases.  It  would  not 
be  practicable  to  carry  out  the  suggestion 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Question. 
The  Sub-Commission  referred  to  consists 
of  two  members  only,  the  legal  member 
being  with  difficulty  spared  for  one  day 
from  his  work  of  fixing  fair  rents  in  the 
County  Louth,  and  it  will  have  a  special 
delegation  to  dispose  of  labourers*  cottage 
cases  under  the  provisions  of  the  La- 
bourers' Acts.  The  circumstances  would 
not,  therefore,  admit  of  its  being  em- 
ployed in  fixing  fair  rents. 
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ROYAL  IRISH    CONSTABULARY— PAR- 

LIAMENTARY      QUOTA      FOR     TIP- 

PERARY,  NORTH  RIDING, 

Mb.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary.  N.) 

asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 

Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  at  any 

time  the  Parliamentary  quota  of    the 

Police  Force  for  the  North  Eiding  of  the 

County  of  Tipperary  was  fixed  at  309 

men ;  if  so,  up  to  what  date,  and,  on 

what  ground  has  the  quota  been  since 

reduced  to  2.66  men,  and  the  district  in 

consequence  charged  for  extra  police  ? 

Thk  parliamentary  under 

SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  ( who  replied)  eaid : 
Up  to  July,  1882,  the  free  quota  of  the 
North  Riding  of  the  County  of  Tipperary 
was  309  men.  At  that  date  the  quin- 
quennial revision  was  carried  out,  and 
this  number  was  reduced  to  259  men ; 
but  in  August,  1885,  on  a  distribution 
of  the  force  under  48  Vict.,  c.  12,  this 
number  was  increased  to  266  men.  At 
these  distributions  the  number  fixed  for 
this  county  was  that  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled on  considerations  of  area,  popula- 
tion, and  conformation  as  applied  to 
counties  generally.  The  only  extra  force 
now  in  the  Riding  is  43  men,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pursuant  to 
Section  13  of  6  &  7  JFt/l.  IV.,  c.  13.  to 
districts  declared  by  Proclamation  to  be 
in  a  state  of  disturbance.  There  are  no 
extra  men  appointed  at  the  request  of 
the  magistrates  to  this  county  for  ordi- 
nary duty. 

Me.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.)  :  May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  when  this  declaration 
of  disturbance  was  made  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  :  I  must 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  give  me  Notice 
of  that.  I  have  not  got  the  information  yet. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACT  —  IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE 
FKOM  IRELAND. 

Sib  JOHN  SWINBURNE  (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield)  asked  the  Vice  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Agriculture,  What  steps  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  cattle  which  have  been 
in  contact  with  cattle  suffering  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  or  near  the  City  of 
Dublin  from  being  landed  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  DUCHY 
(Lord  JoBir  Makksbs)  (Leicestershire, 

VOL.  OOOXIV.    [toiw  sbbies.] 


.E.) :  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing in  Great  Britain  of  cattle  from  any 
part  of  Ireland  ;  but  as  a  result  of  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  the  Irish 
Government  have  passed  an  Order, 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  ex- 
portation of  animals  from  certain  dis- 
tricts in  or  near  Dublin  in  which  pleuro- 
pneumonia is  known  to  exist.  The  cor- 
respondence is  now  complete,  and  will 
be  laid  before  Parliament. 

admiralty-«the  dockyards— dis- 
charge OF  WORKMEN. 

Colonel  HUG  HES -HALLETT 
(Rochester)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  On  what  principle  it  has  been 
determined  that  men  shall  be  selected 
for  discharge  in  the  reduction  now  being 
made  at  Chatham  and  in  other  Royal 
Dockyards  ;  whether  the  selection  is  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  in 
command  of  those  Dockyards,  or  ar- 
ranged by  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  whether 
any  regard  is  paid  to  length  of  service  ; 
audy  if  to,  what  length  of  service  con- 
stitutes a  claim  to  continued  employ- 
ment? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  Geobgb 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  It  will 
probably  be  convenient  that  I  should 
quote  the  Dockyard  Regulation  with 
regard  to  the  discharges  of  men  from  the 
Royal  Dockyard — 

**  When  a  reduction  is  ordered  to  be  made  in 
any  department  of  the  Yard,  particular  care  is 
to  be  taken  that,  without  favour  or  partiality, 
such  persons  are  discliargcd  as,  by  the  Beport 
of  their  respective  superiors  and  the  inspection 
of  the  Superintendent,  may  be  found  from  age, 
infirmity,  and  inability  to  be  the  least  fit  for 
their  respective  situations.*' 

I  can  only  add  that  the  Admiral  Super- 
intendents are  most  careful  in  supervis- 
ing the  lists  of  men  whom  it  is  proposed 
should  be  discharged.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  only  men  discharged 
are  the  hired  men,  whose  engagements 
render  them  liable  to  discharge  at  seven 
days'  notice.  Not  being  entitled  to 
pension,  their  pay  is  higher  than  that  of 
the  men  on  the  Establishment. 

Captain  PRICE  (Devonport) :  May 
I  ask  whether  there  are  any  officials  at 
the  Admiralty  who  examine  into  these 
cases  one  by  one  to  see  that  the  Regula- 
tions are  carried  out  ? 

LoKD  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  No, 
Sir ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Admiral  Super- 
intendents. 
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VVAU  OFFICE— PROMOTION  OF  CAP- 
TAINS—THE AMENDED  WARRANT— 
THE  JUBILEE  YEAR. 

Colonel  HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
amended  warrant  of  Ist  January  last, 
which  practically  stops  the  promotion  of 
captains  to  the  rank  of  major  until  the 
two  second  lieutenant  colonels  and  super- 
numerary majors  in  territorial  regiments 
have  been  absorbed,  he  will,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's reign,  take  into  consideration  the 
case  of  captains  of  18  years'  full  pay 
service,  whose  prospects  have  been  pre- 
judiced by  the  Warrant  alluded  to,  by 
recommending  them  to  Her  Majesty  for 
a  step  of  brevet  rank,  provided  they 
are  proposed  for  that  step  by  their 
superiors  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle): 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion in  my  hon.  Friend's  Question.  Pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  major  is  mainly 
regimental,  and  considerable  inequality 
in  the  rate  of  promotion  is,  therefore, 
inevitable.  There  are  a  few  captains  of 
18  years'  service;  but,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
motion has  of  late  years  been  so  rapid 
that  very  few  captains  have  even  nearly 
approached  the  period  for  compulsory 
retirement.  Now  that  that  period  has 
been  postponed  for  five  years,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  deserving  officers  in  the  rank  of 
captain  will  be  promoted,  notwithstand- 
ing that  promotion  will  be  for  a  time 
retarded  by  the  recent  alterations  of 
establishment. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO  DUTY. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  has  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  equitably  obviating  the  loss  and 
dislocation  of  trade  occasioned  by  the 
reduction  of  the  Tobacco  Duty  in  the 
case  of  manufacturers  dealing  in  classes 
of  tobacco  requiring  several  weeks  for 
their  production,  by  granting  tobacco 
manufacturers  generally,  as  was  done 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of 
beer  brewers,  a  drawback  on  their  stocks 
in  hand  at  the  date  of  the  reduction  ? 

TheCHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  GoscHEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square)  :  The  case  of  the 
maltsters  and  brewers  on  the  one  hand 
and  tobacco  manufacturers  on  the  other, 


as  regards  the  claim  for  drawback,  are 
entirely  different.  In  1 880  the  duty  was 
transferred  from  malt  to  beer,  which  was 
not  a  simple  remission,  as  in  the  case 
now  before  us ;  and  the  drawback  on 
malt  was  allowed  because  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  took  effect  from  October  1, 1880, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Act  repealing 
the  duty  came  into  operation.  In  the 
case  of  tobacco,  time  has  been  given  for 
manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their  stocks. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE— THE  COAL 
MINES,  &c.  REGULATION  BILL. 

Mb.  W.  CRAWFORD  (Durham, 
Mid)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  If  he  will  promise 
not  to  take  the  next  stages  of  the  Coal 
Mines,  &c.,  Regulation  Bill  after  mid- 
might,  on  any  night,  so  as  to  give  time 
for  discussion? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  We 
adhere  to  the  pledge  given  on  April  28 
as  to  the  next  stage.  In  the  interests  of 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  I  had  rather  not 
name  any  hour  after  which  any  stages 
will  not  be  taken. 

OPEN  AIR  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS)— 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  POLICE. 

Mh.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
Copy  of  the  Instructions  under  which 
the  Metropolitan  Police  are  authorized 
to  act  in  respect  of  public  meetings  held 
in  open  spaces  in  the  Metropolis  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said,  except 
a  Qeneral  Police  Order  which  has  been 
public  property  for  many  years,  and  the 
substance  of  which  is  that  the  police  are 
not  to  interfere  with  persons  attending 
political  meetings  unless  especially 
ordered  by  the  Commissioner,  there  are 
no  General  Instructions  upon  which  the 
police  are  authorized  to  act  in  respect  of 
public  meetings  in  open  spaces.  Each 
case  must  depend  on  its  own  particular 
circumstances,  and  must  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner. 

FINANCE,  &c.— THE  BUDGET  OF  1883— 
EXTINCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  CAMERON 
(Wick;  &o.)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer,  with  reference  to  the  Budget 
of  1883,  which  created,  by  means  of  the 
Chancery  Stock,  an  annuity  of  £2,674,000 
for  20  years,  and,  by  means  of  the  { 
Savings  Banks  Stock,  three  annuities  of 
£1,200,000  each,  to  expire  in  5,  10,  and 
15  years,  and  an  annuity  of  £700,000 
for  20  years,  absorbing  the  £5,130,000 
falling  in  in  1885,  If  he  would  explain 
to  the  House  what  effect  the  present 
Budget  will  have  in  delaying  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  National  Debt,  as  then 
agreed  to  by  Parliament  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  (Mr.  Goschbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  The  Question  hardly 
admits  of  being  clearly  answered  orally. 
It  is  proposed  to  lay  a  Paper  now  in 
preparation  explaining  the  exact  effect 
of  the  Debt  proposal,  and  showing  the 
amount  by  which  the  repayment  of  the 
Debt  is  arrested,  as  compared  with  the 
arrangement  made  in  1883. 

WAR  OFFICE-DEFECTIVE  WEAPONS. 

Mr.  HANBURY  (Preston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  fact  disclosed  before  the 
Committee  which  recently  took  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  defective  weapons,  the 
Government  have  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  what  officials  are  responsible  for  the 
manufacture  and  issue  of  defective 
weapons  to  the  men  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy;  what  action  it  is  proposed  to  take 
to  punish  such  officials ;  and,  what  steps 
the  Government  intend  to  take  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  scandals  at  the 
War  Office  without  the  responsibility  for 
them  being  traced  home  to  any  particular 
official?  The  hon.  Member  remarked 
that  the  Question  had  been  altered  at 
the  Table,  and  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  somewhat  illogical  form  in  which 
it  appeared  upon  the  Paper. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhopb)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  Looking  at  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  questions  raised  by  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  hope  the  House  will  grant 
me  its  indulgence  if  I  reply  at  somewhat 
greater  length  than  is  usual.  The  con- 
clusion which  it  seems  to  me  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Report  of  the  Cutlass 
Committee  is  that  the  conversion  of  the 
cutlasses  was  mainly  responsible  for  their 
becoming  inefficient  arms.  The  pattern 
was  got  out,  tried  on  board  the  JSzcellent, 
and  approved  in  1871,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  pattern  must  be  shared 
between  Sir  John  Adye,  Director  General 


of  Artillery;   Colonel  Dixon,   Superin- 
tendent   at    Enfield  ;    Captain    Hood, 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance;  and  Captain 
Boys,  captain  of  the  Excellent,    But  the 
fault  lay  also  in  the  mode  in  which  the 
conversion  was  carried  out  in  1874,  and 
the  evidence  appears  to  point  to  the  re- 
sponsibility being  shared  between  Sir 
John  Adye,  Director  of  Artillery ;  Colonel 
Eraser    and    Colonel     Close,    Superin- 
tendents at  Enfield  ;    and  Mr.   Perry, 
foreman  of  the  works.    I  do  not  attempt 
to  apportion    the    responsibility.    The 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  has  not  done  so.    And,  looking 
to  the  fact  that  all  these  transactions 
occurred  12  or  18  years  ago,  and  all  these 
officers  have  been  changed,  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  undertake  a  duty  which  the 
Committee,  with  full  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances,  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish.     But  what  is  much  more  im- 
portant is  that  the  system  should  be  put 
on  a  proper  footing.     Everybody  admits 
that  the  present  Heads  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  blunders  made  long    before    their 
time ;  and  I  personally  know  that  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  make  a  recurrence 
of  them  impossible.    But,  although  I 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  General 
Alderson,  the  present  Director  of  Artil- 
lery and  Stores — and  I  am  sure  that 
opinion  will  be  largely  shared  by  others 
— something  more  is  required.    It  is  to 
give  full  confidence  to  the  public  that 
weapons  and  stores  issued  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  fit  for  the  service  for  which 
they  are  required,  and  also  to  give  con- 
fidence to  contractors  that  the    goods 
supplied  by  them  will  be  subjected  to  an 
impartial  trial.    And  although  it  would 
not  be  proper  on  my  part  to  propose  a 
detailed  scheme  until  I  have  before  me 
the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission 
and  of  the  Earl  of  Morley's  Committee 
— both  shortly  expected — I  will  state  to 
the  House  frankly  my  own  conclusion. 
In  my  opinion,  nothing  can  adequately 
restore  full  public  confidence  except  an 
examination  entirely  independent  of  the 
Manufacturing  Departments  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    Independent  test  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  right  solution,  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  supported  by  the  House  in 
establishing  it.     There  is  one  other  point 
closely  connected  with     this    question 
which  the  House  will,  perhaps,  allow  me 
to  mention.    I  have  been  convinced  that 
the  financial  control  at  present  exercised 
over  one  or  two  of  these  Departments  of 
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the  War  Office  is  insufficient,  and  not 
continuous.  This  is  an  opinion  expressed 
some  time  ago  in  this  House  by  uiyhon. 
Friend  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  I  think  he  is  quite  right. 
The  Departments  to  which  I  refer  are 
not,  under  the  constitution  of  the  War 
Office,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Financial  Department ;  their  Heads  are 
appointed  for  five  years  ;  and  their 
Parliamentary  Chiefs  chauged  with  every 
Government.  Let  them  work  as  hard  as 
they  can  ~  and  to  their  hard  work  and 
efficiency  I  gladly  bear  testimony — they 
cannot  make  this  system  satisfactory. 
And  I  am  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  in- 

Sniries  now  being  conducted  are  con- 
uded,  to  make  proposals  to  the  Trea- 
sury for  establishing  a  permanent 
financial  control.  I  have  only  now  to 
thank  the  House  for  allowing  me  to 
make  so  long  a  statement  on  a  matter  of 
grave  importance. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS-THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO  DUTY 
—EFFECT  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE 
IN  IRELAND. 

Mb.  MUEPHY  (Dublin,  8t.  Patrick's) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  it  has  been  represented  to  him 
that  the  process  of  tobacco  manufacture 
in  Ireland  occupies  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  weeks,  whereas  the  system 
of  manufacture  in  England  allows  the 
leaf  to  be  converted  into  consumable 
tobacco  in  five  or  six  days ;  whether  re- 
presentations have  reached  him  from 
the  Irish  manufacturers  that,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duty,  they 
would  suffer  a  grievous  loss  if  they  con- 
tinued manufacturing  at  the  present 
time,  as  in  consequence  of  the  competi- 
tion of  English  tobacco  (manufactured 
under  different  conditions)  they  could 
not  charge  the  difference  in  duty  to  the 
public ;  whether,  to  avoid  this  loss,  they 
nave  had  to  cease  manufacturing,  thereby 
throwing  out  of  employment  for  the 
next  three  weeks  about  2,000  people  in 
Ireland ;  whether,  as  the  result  of  a 
conference  with  the  tobacco  trade,  on 
which  there  was  no  Irish  representative, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
certain  arrangements  in  relief  of  cigar 
manufacturers;  and,  whether  he  will 
favourably  consider  the  question  of 
affording  some  similar  relief  to  the  Irish 
trade,  either  by  way  of  drawbacks  on 
Btocks  held  on  the  2l8t  May,  or  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  H.  Stanhope 


Colonel  NOLAN  (Oalway,  N.)  also 
had  the  following  Question  on  the 
Paper: — To  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  a 
large  number  of  workers  in  Irish  to- 
bacco factories  are  now  disemployed,  as 
a  result  of  the  change  in  the  Tobacco 
Duties  proposed  in  his  Budget;  and, 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  concession 
made  to  the  cigar  manufacturers  to  pre- 
vent similar  discharges  of  workmen,  he 
will  re-consider  the  position  of  the  Irish 
trade,  with  a  view  to  allowing  a  re- 
sumption of  work  on  terms  that  would 
not  eventually  affect  the  Eevonue  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  (Mr.  GoscnEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square; :  I  will  answer  this 
Question  and  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Louth  (Colonel  Nolan)  to- 
gether. Kepresentations  have  been 
made  to  me  in  the  sense  indicated  in 
the  first  three  Questions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dublin  ;  but  I  cannot 
admit  that  I    consider  that  the  Irish 
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manufacturers  have  proved  their  case. 
I  can  only  repeat  the  substance  of  my 
former  answers.  I  do  not  admit  the 
necessity  for  discharging  workmen ;  nor 
can  I  admit  the  right  of  manufacturers 
on  any  change  of  duty  to  put  the  pistol 
at  the  breast  of  a  Minister,  and  to  de- 
clare that  they  will  dismiss  their  work- 
men unless  certain  concessions  are  made 
to  them.  I  deny  that  it  is  proved  that 
they  cannot  recoup  themselves  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  for  the  payment  of  the  higher 
duty  during  a  few  weeks.  I  repeat  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  rest 
of  the  trade,  and  an  injustice  to  those 
who  have  taken  out  tobacco  at  the  higher 
rate  of  duty  on  the  strength  of  my  de- 
claration that  I  would  not  reduce  the 
duty  till  the  21st  instant.  Besides,  the 
amount  cleared  since  the  Budget  State- 
ment has  been  very  considerable.  Opera- 
tions have  been  conducted  on  the  strength 
of  a  month's  grace  for  the  sale  of  stocks. 
Eetailers  as  well  as  manufacturers  may 
have  made  their  arrangements;  and, 
accordingly,  I  feel  there  is  no  option  for 
me  but  to  decline  to  agree  to  any  further 
change.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  to  me  by  the 
manufacturers  that  I  made  the  concession 
as  regards  the  cigar  trade.  The  con- 
cession was  made  as  the  result  of  other 
inquiries  which  I  set  on  foot,  which 
showed  me  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
trade  could  not  with  justice  be  treated 
alike. 
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Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Lonffford,  N.) 
inquired,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  able  to  take  the  Cus- 
toms and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill  before 
Whitsuntide  ? 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  taken  before  Whitsuntide. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  said,  he  would 
take  the  opportunity,  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  of  calling  attention  to 
the  gross  injustice  with  which  Ireland 
had  been  treated. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Eepresentations 
have  been  made  to  me  from  Scotland 
as  well  as  Ireland.  No  injustice  what- 
ever has  been  done  to  Ireland. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE— THE  LAW  COUBTS 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS— CORONERS' 
INQUIRIES. 

Mr.  OONYBEAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne)  asked  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
Whether  it  is  the  usual  practice,  either 
in  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  or  of 
Assize  or  in  the  Superior  Courts,  to 
withhold  from  the  Keporters  of  the 
Public  Press,  upon  the  motion  of  any 
party,  all  information  as  to  the  name  of 
the  person  charged,  and  the  nature  of 
the  offence  of  which  he  is  accused  ;  and, 
whether  there  is  any  Statute  or  rule  of 
Law  giving  such  power  either  to  Magis- 
trates or  to  Coroners ;  and,  if  not,  whe- 
ther such  action  as  that  of  the  Magis- 
trates at  Southampton,  and  of  the 
Coroner,  Mr.  Vulliamy,  in  Suffolk,  in 
excluding  the  Press  before  any  charge 
has  been  advanced  against  an  accused 
percon  is  legal  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
In  proceedings  by  indictment  it  is  the 
practice  to  read  out  in  open  Court  to  the 
prisoner  the  bill  found  against  him  by 
the  Grand  Jury,  or  the  material  part 
thereof,  and  to  take  his  plea  thereon. 
Thus,  everybody  in  the  Court  is  in- 
formed of  the  name  of  the  person 
charged,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  accu- 
sation. Before  magistrates  the  practice 
is  regulated  by  11  &  12  Vict.  o.  42,  and 
the  proceedings  may  be  in  private.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  whe- 
ther a  Coroner's  Inquest  ought  neces- 
sarily to  be  a  public  proceeding;  but 
the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  view  that  a 
Coroner  has  an  absolute  discretion  to 
exclude  whom  he  will.  There  is  no 
Statute    regulating    the    practice    on 


Coroner's  Inquests  as  far  as  regards  the 
presence  of  reporters. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE-LONDON 
CORPORATION  (CHARGES  OF  MAL- 
VERSATION)  —  REPORT  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  —  AGRICUL  - 
TURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL,  &c.— COAL 
MINES,  &c.  REGULATION  BILL. 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  charges  against  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  reporting 
next  Monday,  he  will  afford  facilities 
on  an  early  day  after  Whitsuntide  for 
the  discussion  of  that  Eeport  ? 

Mr.  CHANNING  (Northampton,  E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  continued  and 
disastrous  depression  of  ag^culture,  and, 
in  view  of  the  probable  occupation  of 
the  whole  time  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  some  months  to  come  by  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  and,  in  view  of  the 
improbability  of  the  proposal  to  consti- 
tute a  Grand  Committee  on  Agriculture 
being  reached,  he  will  consent  to  give 
facilities  for  reading  a  second  time  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and  other 
Bills  relating  to  agricultural  tenancies, 
and  to  refer  them  without  delay  to  a 
Select  Committee,  so  that  it  may  be 
possible,  before  the  close  of  this  Session, 
to  pass  some  measure  to  promptly  re- 
lieve and  permanently  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tenant  farmers  of  England 
and  Wales  ? 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBURNE  (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield)  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  view  of  the 
assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  on  Thursday, 
28th  April,  that  opportunity  should  be 
given  for  discussion  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Coal  Mines,  &c.  Kegula- 
tion  Bill,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
stands  on  the  Orders  for  Monday  9th 
May,  he  will  mention  an  honr  after  which 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill  will  not  be  made  ? 

Thb  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  Tho 
Government  and  myself  are  most  anxious 
that  the  House  should,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  revert  to  the  ordinary  Rules 
and  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Pub- 
lic Business,  which  give  to  private  Mem- 
bers certain  days  of  tho  week  for  their 
Motions  and  Bills.      But,   as  I    havu 
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already  informed  the  House,  the  several 
stages  of  the  Oriminal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill  will  be  taken  on  every  day 
for  which  is  is  set  down  in  preference  to 
other  Business.  The  Government  feel 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  that 
Bill  should  be  disposed  of  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity,  consistent 
with  the  due  consideration  of  its  pro- 
visions. We  are  aware  of  its  gravity 
and  importance,  and  therefore  we  admit 
that  these  provisions  ought  to  be  care- 
fully examined.  But  it  must  be  in  the 
power  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
desire  to  forward  their  own  measures — 
the  importance  of  which  I  do  not  deny 
—and  the  consideration  of  Motions 
which  they  desire  to  submit  to  the 
House — it  must  be  largely  within  their 
power  to  facilitate  the  efficient  but  not 
the  excessive  discussion  of  the  measure 
before  the  House.  When  that  Bill  is 
disposed  of  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  other  measures  which 
they  consider  of  great  importance. 

Mr.  0HILDER8  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
asked,  on  what  day  the  Budget  Bill 
would  be  taken  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  answer  to  a  Question  some 
days  ago,  said  that  it  would  be  taken  in 
10  days. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  said  not  be- 
fore 10  days.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  it  on  Thursday ;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  say  so  absolutely.  I  will  give  a 
positive  answer  on  Monday. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  asked,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  a 
pledge  that,  after  the  legislation  for  Ire- 
land was  disposed  of,  he  would  give  a  day 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Keport  of  the 
Committee  on  the  charges  against  the 
London  Corporation  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  understand  that  he 
was  quite  unable  to  give  any  pledge 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Public 
Business  until  they  knew  what  progress 
was  made  with  Public  Business  now  be- 
fore the  House,  to  which  they  attached 
great  importance. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  said,  he  did  no 
ask  that  any  particular  day  should  be 
fixed ;  but  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should,  at  his  own  convenience, 
give  a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  Re- 
port. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  will  give  an 
answer  to  the  hon.  Member  when  I  have 
seen  the  Report.    I  am  most  anxious  to 

Air.  JF.  B,  Smith 


facilitate  the  conduct  of  Business,  and 
the  discussion  of  measures  and  Motions 
in  which  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  take  an  interest ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Member  will  see  that  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  ask  me  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  regard  to  a  Report  not 
yet  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  not 
yet  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH :  In  consequence 
of  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  beg  to  give  Notice  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  unable  to  give  an  as- 
surance that  the  Government  will  afford 
a  date,  I  shall  take  such  a  course  as  is 
in  my  power  directly  the  Report  is  on 
the  Table  to  secure  that  discussion. 

In  answer  to  Sir  John  Swinbubne, 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  said,  he  under- 
stood there  was  a  general  acquiescence 
in  the  House  in  the  desirableness  of 
passing  the  Coal  Mines,  &c.  Regulation 
Bill,  and  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  afford  time  for  its 
discussion,  but  he  could  not  undertake 
to  fix  any  particular  hour.  He  would 
consult,  as  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
venience of  hon.  Members;  but,  under 
the  conditions  in  which  they  were  now 
placed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  hon.  Gentlemen  interested 
in  seeing  such  measures  passed  that  op- 
portunities as  they  occurred  must  be 
taken  advantage  of. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  asked,  whether 
the  House  was  distinctly  to  understand 
that  Thursday  next  was  to  be  the  day 
for  the  Budget  Bill?  He  also  wished 
to  know,  whether  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Irish  tobacco  manufac- 
turers had  been  before  the  Government 
as  a  whole,  or  had  it  been  confined  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  he  had  given 
an  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Childers)  as  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Budget  Bill.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  and  his  answer  must 
be  taken  as  the  answer  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Chaining, 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  the  Govern- 
ment were  as  conscious  of  the  depression 
in  agriculture,  and  as  desirous  as  the 
hon.  Member  of  doing  whatever  was  in 
the  power  of  the  Government  and  of 
Parliament  to  relieve  it ;  but  a  question 
of  the  kind  he  had  submitted   was  of 
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Buch  a  general  charaoter  that  it  was 
really  out  of  his  power  to  make  any 
promise  on  the  subject. 

THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE— REPORT 
OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  "THE 
STANDARD." 

Mr.  PATJLTON  HDurham,  Bishop 
Auckland)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether  the  account 
in  The  Standard  to-day  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Colonial  Conference  had 
been  published  with  the  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Office ;  and,  whether  it  was 
correct  ? 

The  SECEETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
HKiniY  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  I  much 
regret  that  this  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  which  is  inaccu- 
rate in  many  particulars  and  very  in- 
complete, has  appeared  in  The  Standard, 
It  has  no  official  authority,  and  has  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
I  have  made,  and  am  making,  inquiry 
into  the  matter.  I  may  add  that  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  I  shall,  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  Delegates,  pre- 
sent a  revised  account  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  except  such  as  are 
of  a  sdnctly  confidential  nature. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  statement  in  Thf  Standard  that  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Australian 
Delegates  said  that  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury's  speech  might  very  well  have 
come  from  a  French  Premier  ? 

Sib  HENEY  HOLLAND :  It  is  not 
correct. 

ORDERS   OF   THE  DAY. 


PRIVILEGE  (MR.  DILLON  AND  "THE 
TIMES"  NEWSPAPER).— RESOLUTION. 
ADJOUBNED  DEBATE.      [fOXTRTH   NIGHT.]] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  to  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Question  [5th  May], 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

After  the  first  word  *<  That "  in  the  Main 
Qaestion,  to  add  the  words  "this  House  de- 
clines to  treat  the  publication  of  the  article 
headed  *  Pamellism  and  Grime '  in  The  Times 
of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  UuB  House." — (Mr,  Solicitor  General.) 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 

Amendment — 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  House,"  in  order  to  add  the  words  *'  is  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  madoi  by  a 


Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of  wilfu, 
falsehood,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this  Housel 
brought  in  an  article  published  in  Tht  Times 
newspaper,  of  the  2nd  May,  against  John 
DiUon,  esquire.  Member  for  East  Mayo," — 
(Jfr.  Gladstone,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  said  proposed  Amendment." 

Debate  resumed. 

Captain  PEICE  (Devonport),  said, 
if  the  House  would  kindly  indulge  him 
a  few  minutes,  he  would  venture  not  to 
traverse  old  ground,  but  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion which  had  not  yet  been  made  in 
the  course  of  that  debate.  Before  doing 
that  he  should  like  to  make  two  obser- 
vations upon  something  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dum- 
fries (Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid.)  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  made  a  great  point 
about  the  delay  which  probably  would 
occur  if  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — 
the  Nationalists — accepted  trial  by  Jury, 
and  he  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  say  that  the  reason  why  there 
would  be  delay  was  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  persons  from  dis- 
tant parts  to  give  evidence  in  support  of 
or  against  the  charges  that  were  made. 
But  if  they  had  an  inquiry  of  any  kind, 
or  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  were  there  to  be  no  witnesses  ? 
If  there  were  to  be  no  witnesses  brought 
from  any  part  of  the  world  to  give  evi- 
dence, what  was  the  good  of  having  an 
inquiry  at  all?  He  thought  the  argu- 
ment entirely  broke  down.  Then  there 
was  another  point  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  alluded.  He  spoke 
a  good  deal  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  likely  to  be  any  pre- 
judice on  the  part  of  Members  com- 
posing the  Select  Committee.  He  did 
not  know  of  any  precedent  brought  for- 
ward which  really  bore  upon  the  case. 
One  case  was  brought  to  their  notice  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lothian, 
the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Lopes,  who,  they 
were  told,  had  brought  a  charge  against 
a  section  of  the  Members  of  that  House. 
He  called  them  a  band  of  disreputable 
Members,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  argued  that 
the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  would 
be  in  no  way  prejudiced.  But  if  Mr. 
Henry  Lopes  had  brought  specified 
charges  agairifct  a  Party  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  that  House,  and  a  Select  Com- 
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mittee  was  appointed,  that  would  have 
been  a  very  different  matter,  and  he 
(Captain  Price)  challenged  anybody  to 
say  there  would  not  have  been  consider- 
able risk  of  Party  prejudices  influencing 
the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
those  charges.  He  wished  now  to  make 
a  suggestion  which  he  thought  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  The  House 
and  the  country  were  demanding  that 
there  sbould  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  he  thought  the  Houeo  and 
the  country  would  not  be  satis6ed  until 
there  was  a  full  and  impartial  investi- 
gation. Two  proposals  had  been  made 
— one,  that  the  hon.  Members  who  were 
affected  by  it  should  take  the  case  into 
the  Law  Courts,  and  there  fry  it,  but 
that  proposal  was  practically  dead — be- 
cause the  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
not  have  it.  They  utterly  repudiated 
it,  and  distinctly  said  they  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  proposal, 
and  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
House  to  force  them  to  it.  Then  there 
was  another  proposal.  It  was  that  the 
question  should  be  relegated  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House.  He  said  for  i 
all  practical  purposes  that  was  dead  also.  { 
[Cr/*-«  of  **  No  !  "]  An  hon.  Gentleman 
said  **No;"  but  the  Division  on  the 
question  was  about  to  take  place,  and 
did  hon.  Members  opposite  think  that 
the  House  was  going  to  agree  to  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  ?  iCriee  of  '*  No !  "]  Then 
he  said  for  all  practical  purposes  it  was 
dead.  If  he  might  use  a  common  phrase, 
all  was  over  but  the  shouting,  and  the 
shouting  was  to  take  place  by-and-bye 
in  the  Division  Lobby.  With  respect  to 
the  first  proposal,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  effects  of  that  proposal  were 
dead.  The  very  fair  offers  that  had 
been  made  to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, and  the  way  in  which  they  had  re- 
jected those  offers,  were  not  forgotten  by 
the  country,  and  would  not  bo  forgotten 
by  the  country;  but  he  said  that  the 
two  proposals  which  had  been  before  the 
country  so  long  were  practically  dead  and 
buried.  Would  the  country  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  that  state  of  things  ? 
He  ventured  to  say  it  would  not.  He 
(Captain  Price)  was  anxious,  as  other 
Members  of  the  House  were,  that  an 
inquiry  should  take  place,  and  he  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission should  be  appointed  to  go  tho- 
roughly into  the  case.  [^Laughter  from 
the    Irish    Benches,']     Hon.    Gentlemen 
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opposite  scouted  the  idea  of  a  Boyal 
Commission.  yCries  of  **  No  I  "]  He 
was  sorry  for  it. 

Mr,  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  Who  is 
scouting  the  idea  ? 

Captain  PEICE  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  when  he  made  the  suggestion 
it  was  scouted  by  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  You  have  no  authority  to 
offer  it. 

Captain  PRICE  said,  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  make  the  offer;  but  he 
merely  suggested  it  is  an  independent 
Member.  He  thought  hon.  Members 
appeared  to  scout  it.  He  regretted 
that  upon  that  day,  of  all  others,  when 
the  mind  of  every  Member  of  that 
House  must  be  carried  back  to  the 
dreadful  event  which  cast  a  stain  upon 
the  fair  fame  of  Ireland,  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  throw  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  free,  a  fair,  and  impartial 
inquiry  into  that  matter.  He  thought 
it  would  be  advisable,  and  relieve  them 
of  all  their  difficulties,  if  a  Royal  Com- 
mission were  appointed  to  go  into  the 
subject.  He  did  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  precedents  for  that  proposal ; 
but  he  ventured  to  say  that  not  one 
single  precedent  had  been  quoted  which 
had  gone  on  all  fours  with  the  case  be- 
fore the  House.  That  was  the  very 
nature  of  Parliamentary  precedent. 
What  they  had  to  look  to  in  precedents 
were  not  details,  but  whether  the  gene- 
ral principle  involved  was  in  any  way 
analogous  to  the  question  they  were  CQn- 
sidering.  What  was  the  principle  of 
the  question  imder  discussion  now  ? 
The  principle  appeared  to  him  to  be 
this — it  was  necessary  that  a  strict,  com- 
plete, and  impartial  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  gross  and  scandalous 
charges  brought  against  a  body  of 
public  men.  Ho  thought  he  could  give 
the  House  a  case  in  which  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment on  a  Motion  that  ic  was  necessary 
that  a  strict,  complete,  and  impartial 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  gross, 
and  it  might  be  scandalous,  charges 
brouglit  against  a  body  of  public  men 
in  Jamaica  about  20  years  ago.  Great 
excitement  existed  in  this  country.  It 
was  understood  by  people  that  the 
coloured  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  had 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  Queen.  There  was  a  small  and 
noisy  Party  in  tho  House— though  he 
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thought  results  justified  their  noise — 
who  demanded  that  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  certain  charges  brought 
against  the  Bepiesentative  of  the  Queen 
and    certain    military    officers    in    the 
Colony.    The  charges  were  that  they 
had  used  great  severity  and  cruelty  in 
suppressing  the  disturbance.     A  Boyal 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  he  was 
not  altogether  wrong  in   saying    Ihat 
when  the  Commission  sailed  from  these 
shores  there  were  very  few  people  who 
did  not    anticipate    a    termination    in 
favour  of  the  Governor  and  officers  em- 
ployed in  Jamaica.     What  happened? 
The  Boyal  Commission  did  its  duty  as 
honest  Englishmen,  and  sent  in  a  He- 
port  which  censured    the   men  whose 
conduct  they  had  been  sent  out  to  in- 
quire into.    Was  there  no  analogy  be- 
tween that  case  and  the  present  ?    If, 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  he 
had   mentioned,  a  Boyal  Commission 
could  be  appointed  free  from  prejudice 
in  such  exciting  times  as  those,  was  it 
not  possible  for  a  Boyal  Commission  of 
Enelish  gentlemen  now  to  deal  fairly 
and  honestly  with  a  question  like  that 
which  now  oppressed  them  ?    It  might 
be  said  that  if  a   Boyal  Commission 
might  be  expected  to  act  without  pre- 
judice, why  not  a  Select  Committee  ?  He 
submitted  that  the  cases  were  entirely 
different.     A  Select  Committee    would 
be  composed  of  Members  of  the  House, 
while  a  Boyal  Commission  would  consist 
of  gentlemen  selected  from  outside  those 
walls.    The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Buxton)  said  the  other 
day  that  the  country  could  count  brains 
as  well  as  noses.    He  supposed  the  hon. 
Member  meant  that  all    the   Liberals 
would  be  "  brains,"  and  all  the  Con- 
servatives   ''noses."     He   should  like, 
also,  to  refer  to  one  other  case — he  re- 
ferred to  the  ShefiHeld  Commission.     In 
that  case  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission felt  that  they   were  not  com- 
petent   to  cross-examine   witnesses   so 
well  as  members  of  the  Legal  Profes- 
sion, and  permission  was  accorded  them 
by  Parliament  to  appoint  three  barristers 
of  over  10    years     standing  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  and  upon  the  evi- 
dence thus  elicited  the  Commission  re- 
ported.   Why  should  not  that  course  be 
followed  now  ?    It  was  necessary  that  a 
full  and  complete  inquiry   should   be 
made  into  the  matters  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  put  forward  the  suggestion  he 


had  made.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
whatever  he  might  think  as  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case,  felt  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  treat  these  charges  as 
not  yet  proven,  and  to  regard  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  as  innocent  men  in  every 
respect.  He  did  not  say  that  the  result 
of  such  an  inquiry  as  he  proposed  would 
be  to  exonerate  the  hon.  Members  con- 
cerned ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  the  result 
of  an  inquiry  should  be  to  show  that 
those  charges  were  well  founded,  then 
he  thought  the  country  would  know  how 
to  estimate  the  agitation  now  going  on 
in  Ireland  and  England,  and  what  to 
think  of  the  men  with  whom  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  and  his  Colleagues 
proposed  to  entrust  the  destinies  and 
liberties  of  the  Irish  people. 

Sib  HENBY  JAMES  (Bury,  Lan- 
cashire) :  Sir,  if  I  followed  my  inclina- 
tion, I  should  leave  to  others  more  com- 
petent than  I  the  task  of  offering 
guidance  to  the  House  upon  this  mat- 
ter. I  must  confess  that  I  thought  this 
Motion  in  its  inception  was  not  such  as 
ought  to  be  received  with  favour  by  this 
House.  It  is  a  back-handed  Motion.  I 
do  not  conceive  for  a  moment  that  this 
Motion — pretended  to  be  brought  for- 
ward in  the  interests  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  whose  conduct  is  most  in 
question,  but  really  meant  to  attack 
those  hon.  Members — is  calculated  to 
enhance  the  character  or  honour  of  this 
House.  If  this  precedent  is  followed, 
the  time  of  this  House  may  be  occupied 
by  Motions  the  object  and  intention  of 
which  will  be  to  attack  and  not  to  defend 
hon.  Members.  But,  Sir,  this  proposi- 
tion has  now  been  changed  in  its  aspect. 
The  Motion  has  been  made,  and  the 
House  has  disagreed  with  it.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  between  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  North  Antrim 
(Sir  Charles  Lewis)  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon) ;  it  is 
not  even  a  question  now  between  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mnyo  and  The 
Times  newspaper;  the  question  with 
which  this  House  has  to  deal  is  one  in 
which  this  House,  and  every  individual 
Member  of  this  House,  must  bear  the 
responsibility.  This  Motion  has  been 
discussed,  and  not  unnaturally  discussed, 
in  a  Party  spirit,  and  Party  views  have 
been  presented  from  both  sides  of  this 
House.  If  that  were  the  only  result  of 
this  debate  my  inclination  would  have 
been  to  take  no  part  in  it ;  but  subjects 
have  been  referred  to  and  statements 
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have  been  made  which  I  think  ought 
not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence,  and 
against  some  of  those  assertions  and 
some  of  those  views  I  hope  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  make  a  most  respectful  pro- 
test. There  are  some  of  the  institutions 
of  this  country  which  might  well  have 
been  spared  even  in  the  extraordinary 
heat  of  Party  conflict,  and  it  is 
with  sincere  regret  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  heard  the 
assertions  which  have  been  made  upon 
high  authority  —  upon  the  highest 
authority — in  relation  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  this  country. 
These  statements  were  not  intended  for 
this  House  alone,  nor  only  for  this 
country,  but  for  countries  outside ;  and 
strangers  and  foreigners  will  be  told 
that  that  institution  to  which  we  have 
often  pointed  with  so  much  pride,  the 
security  of  justice  in  trial  by  jury, 
has  fallen  so  low  that  in  the  highest 
quality  that  jurymen  ought  to  possess 
— impartiality — owing  to  circumstances 
of  political  excitement  they  will  be 
deficient,  and  that  jurors  will  be  go- 
verned by  prejudice  and  political 
views.  I  seek  to  make  practical  de- 
nial that  this  is  the  case  in  this 
country.  Sir,  it  would  be  satisfactory, 
when  such  suggestions  are  made,  that 
even  one  single  instance  should  be  given 
in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  is  so  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  I  would  ask  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell)  if  he 
can  state  any  instance  in  which  a  trial 
was  prejudiced  by  political  feeling  en- 
tering the  jury-box  and  preventing  a 
fair  trial  ?  I  would  ask  him  whether  he 
knows  of  any  case  where  a  jury  have 
ever  gone  wrong  in  this  country  because 
of  political  influence?  [^Iranieal  JSbme 
Rule  cheers,']  I  hear  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers express  dissent.  This  debate  is 
not  yet  over,  and  I  challenge  any  hon. 
Member  who  may  reply  to  me  to  point 
to  a  single  case  where  there  has  been  a 
false  verdict  given  owing  to  political 
feeling.  [Mr.  T.C.  Habbiitoton  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  What  about  the  Manchester 
trials  ?1  What  are  the  instances  on  the 
other  side  ?  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney,  when  he  as  Law 
Officer  represented  the  Government,  had 
to  prosecute  the  Socialists  in  this  Metro- 
polis when  they  were  charged  with  caus- 
ing riots  which  resulted  in  the  breaking 
of  shop  windows  and  the  stealing  and  de- 
etroying    of  the    property    of   London 
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tradesmen.  Those  men  were  tried  by  a 
jury  of  London  tradesmen,  who  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  of  them. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  brought  all 
his  great  powers  of  advocacy  to  bear  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  conviction 
against  those  men,  and  yet  every  one  of 
them  was  acquitted.  Let  me  take  one 
more  instance.  It  was  my  duty  to  prose- 
cute two  electlonesring  agents  for  cor- 
rupt practices.  They  were  placed  on  their 
trial,  and  a  jury  was  empannelled  who 
were  the  personal  and  political  friends 
of  both  those  men.  Sir,  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect, no  juror  was  challenged,  and 
that  jury  convicted  those  two  agents 
politically  acting  with  them  and  their 
personal  friends.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  remind  that  jury  of  their  oath  and 
the  honour  of  their  oath  and  they  did 
not  hesitate.  I  can  produce  instance 
after  instance  of  this  kind ;  but  I  look 
in  vain  in  my  own  practical  experience 
for  any  instance  to  the  contrary ;  and  I 
ask  my  hon.  Friends  upon  what  ground 
this  charge  is  made  of  partiality  in  our 
juries  ?  Now,  I  have  said  that  this  charge 
was  made  on  the  highest  authority.  It 
was  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone),  who  reminded  the  House  of 
an  incident  in  his  political  life.  A  charge 
of  treason  was  preferred  against  him  in 
his  capacity  as  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  he  was  advised  by  the  late 
Mr.  James  Freshfield  and  Mr.  James 
Stuart- Wortley  that  if  he  instituted  a  pro- 
secution an  impartial  verdict  could  not  be 
obtained  from  a  jury.  But  there  might 
be  other  reasons  why  that  advice  was 
given,  and  I  hope  I  have  the  sanction 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  call  attention 
to  what  the  words  were.  I  believe  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — On 
January  27, 1859,  in  the  Ionian  National 
Assembly,  a  Member  named  Danderlo 
said — 

'*  I  propose  the  union  of  the  Seven  Islands 
with  Greece,  and  that  a  Memorial  be  presented 
by  the  Assembly  to  the  Qneen,  and  that  through 
Her  Majesty  the  other  Powers  be  also  called 
upon  to  accept  our  proposal." 

On  this  it  was  resolved — 

'  *  That  the  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands  pro- 
claim that  the  sole  and  unanimous  will  of  the 
Ionian  people  has  been  and  is  the  union  of  all 
the  Seven  Islands  with  the  Kingdom  of  Greece." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  just  as* 
Bumed  authority  as  the  Lord  High  Com* 
missioner,  and  upon  thisBesolution  being 
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introducing  invidious  and  irrelevant 
matter.  Now,  Sir,  I  was  eorry  to  hear 
that  statement. 

Mr.  W.  E.  QLA.DSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian) :  Will  you  allow  me  to 
speak.  Sir.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  conveyed  an  idea  of  my 
intention,  which  was  also  conveyed  by 
the  Attorney  General  last  night,  totally 
contrary  to  what  I  meant.  I  had  in  my 
mind  certainly  the  most  splendid  piece 
of  forensic  eloquence,  perhaps  of  all 
eloquence,  known  to  the  history  of  the 
century — a  wonderful  and  well-known 
passage  of  Lord  Brougham's,  wherein 
he  described  the  duty  of  counsel  engaged 
in  defending  his  client  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  said — 


communicated  to  him  he  sent  back  an 
answer  pointing  out  that  the  form  of 
proceeding  was  irregular,  and  contain- 
ing the  phrase  ''the  Assembly  has, 
through  inadvertence,  deviated  from  the 
Constitution,''  and  he  suggested  the  re- 
gular mode  of  expressing  the  desire  of 
the  Assembly.  Upon  this  The  Times  wrote 
an  article  which  contained  these  words, 
the  only  passage  in  which,  I  believe, 
the  word  '' treason"  is  in  any  way 
used — 

"  Lord  Clyde  did  not  tender  his  assistance  to 
put  into  the  moat  plausible  shape  the  Manifesto 
of  the  Queen  of  Oude,  nor  did  the  English  Com- 
manders in  North  America  offer  their  assist- 
ance to  Congress  in  ^framing  their  Declaration 
of  Independence.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  a 
mind  that  delights  in  balancing  between  alter- 
natives, and  rather  than  a  treasonable  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  made  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  he  is  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  it  him- 
self." 

I  am  bound  to  say  on  those  facts  that 
anyone  who  was  competent  to  advise 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
given  him  the  advice  he  actually  re- 
ceived, utterly  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  jury  would  convict  or  not. 
It  would  be  aosurd  to  say  that  article 
could  be  twisted  into  an  accusation  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
guilty  of  levying  war  against  the  Queen. 
I  know  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  a  full  declaration  that  in  his  own 
mind  he  believed  that  every  English 
Judge  would  be  perfectly  impartial ;  but 
he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  in  Lord  Dundonald's  case  in 
1814y  and  stated  that  he  was  severely 
censured  by  Lord  Campbell.  I  will  pass 
the  question  whether  Lord  Campbell 
was  always  an  impartial  biographer, 
especially  when  his  contemporaries  were 
the  subject  of  his  labours ;  but  even  Lord 
Campbell  said  in  relation  to  that  case 
that  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  connected  with  the 
trial,  was  imdoubtedly  actuated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  what  was  right.  If 
this  is  the  only  record  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  impartiality  of  our 
Judicial  Bench — ^if  this  is  all  that  can  be 
said  against  the  administration  of  the 
law,  difficult  and  onerous  as  it  is,  I  must 
confess  that  our  Bench  need  not  be  very 
much  ashamed.  Juries  and  Judges  have 
been  criticized,  and,  speaking  of  counsel 
at  the  Bar,  my  right  hon.  !Friend  said 
that  they  would  exercise  their  power  for 


"  He  has  no  right  to  look  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  or  to  any  consequence  or  any  considera- 
tion except  the  defence  of  his  client.'* 

Now,  Sir,  it  was  in  regard  to  the  defence 
of  his  client  and  not  to  the  general  dis- 
position of  counsel  to  introduce  invidious 
and  irrelevant  matter  that  I  spoke. 
Such  a  charge,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
the  most  absurd  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. 

Sib  henry  JAMES :  I  can  assure 
my  right  hon.  Friend  that  I  am  most 
anxious  not  to  misrepresent  him,  and  I 
am  sure  he  has  only  truly  explained 
what  was  in  his  thoughts,  though  he 
made  no  reference  to  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  speech.  Yes ;  I  recollect  those  words 
of  Lord  Brougham.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  heard  them  ;  I  heard  them  too. 
Such  words  were  uttered  —perhaps  re- 
peated— on  an  occasion  almost  worthy 
of  historic  record.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
will  recall  the  scene,  when  the  orators  of 
two  generations  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
old  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  when 
Berryer,  as  the  guest  of  the  Bar  of  Eng- 
land, sat  by  the  side  of  Lord  Brougham. 
Surely,  too,  my  right  hon.  Friend  must 
recall  how,  when  Lord  Brougham  used 
those  words,  he  who  was  the  most  en- 
titled to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Bar  of 
England  sprang  to  his  feet  and  protested 
against  that  saying,  declaring  that  that 
wasnot  the  duty  of  counsel,  but  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  a 
warrior  and  not  with  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin.  I  am  certain  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  recollect,  oven  alter  this 
interval  of  20  years,  how  that  protest  was 
accepted,  and  bow  the  cheers  from  the 
assembled  members  of  the  Bar    rang 
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out  in  that  old]  Hall  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  And  I  declare  from  my  con- 
science that  I  believe  these  words  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbarn  have  been,  and  are 
now,  the  guiding  words  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar.  Now,  Sir,  I  would 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  touch  on  one  or  two 
other  subjects.  My  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
B.  T.  Eeid)  yesterday  spoke  of  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  redress  by  legal 
proceedings  on  account  of  the  delay  of 
the  law,  and  he  said  that  it  would  take 
at  least  18  months  or  two  years  before 
the  trial  could  take  place,  I  entirely 
dissent  from  that  statement.  If  a 
prosecution  is  undertaken  by  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  it  has,  on  the  claim  of 
the  Attorney  General,  precedence  of  other 
causes,  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  case  could  be  tried  within  six  weeks 
from  the  day  it  is  instituted .  It  has  also 
been  said  that  no  trial  can  fairly  take 
place  before  a.  jury,  because  it  would  be 
pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  by  a  Eesolu- 
tion  of  this  House  the  House  had  refused 
to  treat  this  libellous  matter  as  a  Breach 
of  Privilege,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  pressed  this  point  upon 
the  House.  It  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true 
that  Besolutions  of  this  House  are  ad- 
missible in  evidence.  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  brought  an 
action  against  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  for 
having  imprisoned  him,  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  pleaded  that  he  had  done  so  by 
the  order  of  a  Kesolution  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  of  course,  that  Besolution 
was  admissible  in  evidence,  to  justify  the 
acts  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  and  was 
produced.  Besolutions  of  the  House 
were  also  produced  and  put  in  evidence, 
when  the  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  sitting  and 
voting  without  having  taken  the  oath, 
against  him.  But,  Sir,  there  is  this 
necessity  before  a  Besolution  of  the 
House  can  become  admissible  in  evi- 
dence— it  must  bo  relevant  to  the  issue 
to  be  tried;  and  I  say  that  if  this 
prosecution  for  libel  were  instituted 
there  would  be  no  power  to  introduce 
the  Besolution  of  the  House,  because  it 
would  not  be  relevant  to  any  issue.  I 
hope  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
j  ustice,  impartiality,  fairness,  delay,  and 
the  Besolutions  of  this  House,  I  have 
now  cleared  the  way.  I  next  come  to 
tho  question  of  whether  a  Committee  of 
this  House  is  a  better  tribunal  for  trying 
the  issue  before  us  than  a  jury.     It 
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has  been  said  that  a  jury  is  an  unfitting 
tribunal,  because  the  individual  and 
personal  responsibilities  of  each  juror 
are  not  known,  and  because  the  jurymen 
themselves  are  not  known.  I  do  not 
agree  to  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
important  trials  the  names  of  every  jury- 
man are  not  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  very  often  the  particular  way  in 
which  they  gave  their  opinion  in  their 
private  chamber  while  consulting  as  to 
the  verdict  they  should  give  appears  in 
the  newspapers,  and  is  thus  put  before 
the  public.  Every  individual  juryman 
takes  an  oath  to  perform  his  duty  ac- 
cording to  his  conscience,  and  I  believe 
they  will  perform  that  duty.  Now  what 
is  to  be  said  as  to  the  alternative 
offered  by  the  Government  ?  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  spoke  a  few  evenings  ago,  and 
said — "  When  we  become  Members  of  a 
Committee  we  discard  all  Party  preju- 
dices and  forget  our  political  views." 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  we 
have  not  only  to  jud^e  ourselves,  but 
other  people  have  to  judge  us;  and  I 
must  say,  after  some  years'  experience 
in  the  House,  having  associated  with  a 
great  many  Members  of  the  House,  and 
having  applied  some  self-examination,  I 
do  not  think  that  we  are  better  than  other 
people.  Why,  if  we  are  always  just  in 
a  Committee  Boom,  is  it  to  be  said  that 
in  a  jury-box  jurymen  are  not  just  ?  If 
my  right  hon.  Friend's  Amendment  were 
carried,  and  there  is  a  Committee  to  try 
this  question,  your  conduct  and  words 
will  be —  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
has  said  —  subject  to  review  and  cen- 
sure. That  is  a  prospect  which  is 
rather  appalling;  and  I  do  not  know 
who  will  be  the  Member  of  this  House 
who  will  wish  to  serve  on  that  Com- 
mittee. Do  his  duty  as  he  will,  there 
will  always  be  two  sides  taken  with  re- 
gard to  the  question ;  and  if,  as  is  said, 
this  is  a  Party  question,  you  will  have 
two  different  platforms,  and  who  will 
escape  that  review  and  censure  ?  It  has 
lately  been  said  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  political  capital  has  been 
made  by  the  whole  of  the  Party  oppo- 
site out  of  these  charges.  You  are 
willing  to  make  these  men  your  judges ; 
what  will  be  said  of  their  impartiality  if 
judgment  goes  against  you?  Again, 
have  not  Members  on  this  side  said  that 
these  charges  were  vile  calumnies  ?  On 
Wednesday  last  we  heard  a  powerful 
voice —BO  powerful  that  its  echoes  must 
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have  been  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  New  Forest,  and  belonging  to  one  who 
for  many  reasons,  should  sit  as  a  Member 
of  such  a  Committee ;  and  he»  before  he 
has  heard  a  single  word  of  the  evidence, 
declares  these  charges  to  amount  to  a 
foul  and  malicious  calumny.  We  cannot 
put  ourselves  on  such  a  high  pedestal 
of  justice  and  impartiality.     I  am  very 
unwilling  to  quote  precedents,  and  there 
is  only  one  set  of  precedents  which  I 
will  touch  upon.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  asked  a  question 
with  respect  to  them  from  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Grown.    Out  of  that  set  of  10 
precedents,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix 
to  Satsell,  in  only  two  was  there  a  pre- 
vious declaration  that  the  offence  was  a 
Breach  of  Privilege,  and  in  the  other 
eight  a  Besolution  was  moved  that  a 
libel  had  been  written.      [Sir  William 
Habooubt  :  False  and  scandalous  libel.]  I 
understand  that  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  a  Besolution  should  be 
moved  that  the  charges  in  question  con- 
stituted a  libel.  [''  NOf  no ! "]  I  say  that 
that  was  the  offer  made  by  the  Attorney 
General.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says  that 
the  Besolution  in  previous  cases  was  that 
the  charge  was  a  '^  false  and  scandalous 
libel."     But  you  are  asking  for  a  fair 
trial,  and  if  the  House  is  asked  to  vote 
this  a  false  and  scandalous  libel,  that  is 
hardly  the  course  a  fair  trial  should  take. 
I  will  refer  to  one  other  precedent — 
namely,  the  case  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey. 
The  question  of  Privilege  there  arose  in 
the  form  of  a  Motion  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  certain  voluntary 
bodies,  the  Inns  of  Court,   conducted 
their    proceedings.      Objection   having 
been  taken  to  the  form  of  the  Motion, 
it  was  altered  into  a  Motion  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey. 
That    gentleman    said     that    he    had 
been  refused  admission  by  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  on  the  ground  of  a  ver- 
dict in  a  trial   10    years    before,    and 
he    asked    that    a    Committee    should 
decide    whether    that    verdict    was     a 
right  one  or  not.     If  this  is  to  be  put 
before  us  as  a  valuable  precedent,  I 
can    only  say    that    the    rusty    sword 
of  Privilege  is  becoming  a  bent  and 
broken  weapon.     Nothing  should  make 
this  House  into  a  Court    of    Inquiry 
into  private  and  professional  life.  Now, 
what  is  the  case  before  us  ?     It  is,  I 
think,  a  case  outside  all  precedents.    It 
is  a  case    of   first    impression.       The 


Times  newspaper  made  a  statement  in 
an  original  article,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  relation  to  the  communications  that 
passed  between  certain  Members  of  this 
House  and  some  objectionable  persons. 
In  the  course  of  debate  reference  was 
made  to  that  article  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Bossendede  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  and  on  April 
21  and  22  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  dealt  with  that  article. 
But  the  article  had  not,  I  believe,  referred 
to  him  by  name  or  otherwise  in  relation 
to  anything  that  had  occurred  in  this 
House.  The  hon.  Member  asserted,  in 
language  intended  to  be  emphatic,  that 
the  charges  contained  in  the  article  were 
wicked  and  cowardly  lies,  and  The 
Times  then  said  the  hon.  Member  had 
stated  what  was  grossly  untrue ;  and 
on  this  statement  of  facta  we  are 
now  asked  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country  and  deal  with 
it  ourselves  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
And  so,  if  a  Member  chooses  to  come  to 
this  House  and  say  that  a  charge  against 
him  is  false,  the  result  is  to  be  that  the 
newspaper  must  either  submit  by  its 
silence  to  the  charge  of  having  said  what 
was  false,  or  if  it  has  the  courage  to  say 
**  we  repeat  our  statement,"  it  then 
commits  an  offence  against  this  House, 
and  has  the  opportunity  taken  away 
from  it  of  appearing  and  vindicating  it- 
self before  a  Court  of  Justice.  Now,  I 
have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  really  is  the  question  before  it. 
A  charge  is  made ;  and  those  against 
whom  it  is  made  deny  it,  and  say—'*  If 
you  venture  to  contradict  us  we  shelter 
ourselves  within  the  Privilege  of  this 
House." 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  listened  patiently  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
before  interrupting  him ;  but  he  has  not 
treated  me  fairly  in  his  statement.  He 
accuses  me  of  appealing  to  this  House 
against  a  newspaper  for  simply  saying 
that  it  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I 
never  did  anything  of  the  sort.  I  never 
appealed  to  the  House  until  the  state- 
ments in  the  newspaper  were  made  use 
of  by  the  noble  Marquess  and  by  another 
Member  in  order  to  assail  me  in  this 
House.  I  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  I  never  did  and  never  would  appeal 
to  this  House  to  protect  myself  against 
any  newspaper. 

Sib  HENBY  JAMES :  I  do  not  think 
I  have  stated  anything  contrary  to  what 
the  hon.  Member  has  just  said.    I  never 
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stated  that  he  had  appealed  to  this 
House,  and  I  did  state  that  the  noble 
Marquess  had  called  attention  to  the 
charges  in  The  Times  article.  I  quite 
admit  that  the  hon.  Member  himself  has 
not  asked  for  this  Committee,  and  I 
cannot  see  where  I  have  committed  any 
error  of  fact.  If  the  hon.  Member  fol- 
lows me  closely,  I  think  he  will  see  that 
I  am  perfectly  accurate.  In  a  question 
such  as  this,  where  a  point  of  Privilege 
is  raised,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  as 
to  what  we  do ;  and  we  must  be  quite 
certain  that  we  are  right  before  we  take 
a  step  which  involves  that  someone  shall 
be  summoned  before  us  as  if  he  had 
committed  a  wrong.  This  question  of 
Privilege  is  like  the  entrance  to  a  quarrel, 
and  ought  to  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered before  it  is  entered  upon.  I  trust 
it  is  with  something  like  impartial  judg- 
ment that  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion. 
[^Parnelliie  laughter y  and  cries  of  **0h, 
oh  !  *'  and  loud  Miyiisterial  cheers  J]  Yes, 
perhaps  you  may  be  right.  Your  dis- 
sent rebukes  me.  You  mean  that  in 
such  matters  I  cannot  be  impartial. 
Perhaps  not.  Then  how  can  I  act  as  an 
impartial  judge  in  a  Committee  Hoom  ? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  not  believe  in  the  poasi- 
bility  of  any  one  of  us  being  impar- 
tial, and  yet  they  believe  in  our  fit- 
ness to  sit  upon  a  Committee  whose  first 
quality  should  be  perfect  impartiality.  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  were  now  to  travel 
out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  interfere 
with  the  course  that  can  be  taken  by 
every  person  aggrieved  by  libel,  and 
endeavour  to  erect  a  tribunal  from  within 
our  own  ranks  to  try  this  issue  between 
subject  and  subject,  we  should  be  enter- 
ing upon  a  career  and  setting  a  prece- 
dent which  would  produce  most  evil  con- 
sequences. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
Sir,  we  now  know  for  the  first  time  what 
foreigners  and  others  must  think  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  possible  sub- 
ject under  the  sun  may  be  the  object  of 
an  Inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee ;  but 
when  b6  of  your  Members  are  charged 
with  complicity  in  assassination,  in  dy- 
namite plots,  and  treasons  against  the 
Queen,  and  in  every  form  of  political, 
and  moral,  and  human  villany,  then.  Sir, 
there  is  no  question  whatever  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  highly  edified  by  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
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who  has  just  sat  down  (Sir  Henry 
James).  I  understand  there  is  a  form 
of  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England — I 
do  not  profess  to  speak  accurately  of  its 
rites — that  at  a  certain  period  of  the  ser- 
vice the  congregation  get  up,  and,  beat- 
ing their  breasts,  say — '*0h,  I  am  a 
very  great  sinner!"  I  may  be  entirely 
in  error ;  but  it  does  not  affect  my  argu- 
ment, because.  Sir,  ^^e  now  understand 
the  Uriah  Heep  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  when  he 
says  that  the  Members  of  this  great 
Assembly,  who  have  been  selected  with 
the  greatest  care  by  30,000,000  of  your 
population  for  their  fitness  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  statesmen,  to  sift  all  the 
niceties  of  questions  of  diplomacy  and  to 
touch  upon  all  great  questions  of  legis- 
lation, have  professed  themselves  by  a 
majority  of  votes  to  be  unfit  and  in- 
capable of  inquiring  into  the  career  and 
conduct  of  86  of  their  own  Members. 
This  proposition  is  so  amusing  that  while 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  speaking  I  sent  for  a  list  of  the  sub- 
jects  considered  by  the  Select  Committees 
of  this  House.  I  find.  Sir,  that  in  the 
present  Session  amongst  subjects  you 
thought  worthy  of  inquiry  are  town 
holdings,  butter  substitutes,  railway  and 
canal  Bills,  police  pensions,  police  and 
sanitary  regulations,  the  rating  of  ma- 
chin  ery ,  War  Office  sites,  and  the  Bishopric 
of  Truro.  Therefore  every  possible  ques- 
tion under  the  sun  is  worthy  of  in- 
quiry by  your  Members  except  the  cha- 
racter of  one-eighth  of  the  entire  body  of 
this  House.  Now,  let  me  say  plainly  at 
the  outset  that,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned as  Irishmen,  we  do  not  care  one 
brsss  farthing,  or  a  pinch  of  snuff,  whe- 
ther you  give  us  this  Inquiry  or  not.  We 
have  not  asked  for  the  Inquiry  originally, 
but  charges  having  been  made  we  say 
not  only  do  we  not  shrink  from  the  In- 
quiry, we  court  the  Inquiry ;  and  if  we  are 
asked  why  do  we  get  up  now  to  demand 
this  Inquiry — why  did  not  we  demand  it 
when  the  charges  first  appeared  in  the 
newspapers?  Our  answer  is  plain.  If 
we  got  up  too  early  it  would  be  de- 
nounced as  obstruction,  it  would  be  said 
that  we  were  availing  of  these  charges, 
that  we  were  raising  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
progress  of  the  Business  of  the  House, 
and  that  we  had  no  real  desire  for  the 
Inquiry.  But  when  an  hon.  Member  not 
of  our  Party  thinks  it  worth  his  while 
to  move  in  this  matter,  we  say  we  em- 
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brace  the  opportunity  afforded  us ;  and 
I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  greatly  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  this  House  has  treated  this  ques- 
tion. Either  you  believe  these  charges  or 
you  do  not ;  either  you  believe  you  can 
proYcthem  or  you  do  not;  either  you  be- 
lieve The  Times  can  prove  them  or  you  do 
not ;  and  surely  if  you  can  prove  them  you 
would  be  delighted  to  ruin  us.  If  you 
believe  they  would  be  proved,  how  un- 
worthy you  must  be  for  the  position  you 
occupy.  If  you  believe  there  is  no  solid 
ground  for  these  charges,  how  mean  and 
contemptible  must  be  your  characters. 
How  wretched  and  loathsome  must  be 
the  political  character  of  Gentlemen  who 

fo  from  Primrose  Lodge  to  Primrose 
[abitation  catching  votes  by  poisoning 
the  public  mind  against  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  those  whom  you  are  pledged  to 
call  your  fellow-subjects,  stirring  up 
strife  and  hatred  and  enmity,  and  some 
of  you  making  profit  out  of  it  too.  But 
when  we  seize  you  by  the  throat  and  say 
— "  Now,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Co., 
you  have  your  opportunity,  now  you  can 
ruin  for  all  time,  or  practically  for  our 
lifetime  at  least,  this  Irish  movement, 
this  Home  Rule  Question,  and  ruin  with 
it  the  Liberal  allies  who  are,  thank  God, 
coming  to  our  assistance. ' '  Now  that  they 
are  afforded  that  opportunity,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  and  Co.  slink  into  their 
holes.  Now  that  you  are  challenged  to 
use  the  machinery  which  this  House 
gives  us  to  put  to  the  test  those  foul  and 
atrocious  calumnies  levelled  against  us, 
you  shrink  from  doing  it.  But  you  do 
offer  us  a  tribunal.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  began  his  speech  with,  a  chal- 
lenge— he  challenged  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Russell)  to  give  one  single 
instance  of  any  political  trial  in  which  a 
British  jury  faUed  to  do  its  duty.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  attack  British 
juries.  We  have  in  this  Bill  before  the 
House  a  proposal  to  change  the  venue  of 
Irish  trials  to  England,  and  we  have 
protested  against  any  Irishman  being 
put  upon  his  trial  before  a  British  jury; 
and  let  me  tell  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  this — ^when  he  asks  for 
a  single  instance  where  political  preju- 
dices were  concerned,  where  a  British  jury 
failed  to  do  its  duty.  I  will  give  him  the 
most  notorious  instance  of  all,  which  no 
Englishman  can  dare  to  forget,   even 


though  you  are  often  graciously  pleased 
to  forgive  yourselves.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  known  in  Ireland  as  the  Man- 
chester martyrdom.  {^Ironical  laughter, "] 
The  Irish  Secretary  laughs — he  will  not 
laugh  before  I  am  done — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  does  not  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Irish  matters,  and  much 
less  with  political  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  England.  What  happened  at 
that  Manchester  trial  ?  Five  men  were 
put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  wilful  murder, 
and  five  men  were  instantly  convicted. 
No  sooner  was  the  verdict  found  than 
the  40  reporters  who  were  engaged  at 
the  trial  signed  a  Memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  declaring  that  the  man 
M'Guire  was  undoubtedly  innocent. 
M'Guire  was  proved  to  have  served  on 
board  a  British  warship  somewhere  in 
the  British  Channel  on  the  day  the  prison 
van  was  attacked  at  Manchester,  and 
M'Guire  was  released  after  being  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  the  verdict  of  a 
British  jury.  Why  does  not  the  Irish 
Secretary  sneer  now  ?  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  in- 
vites us  to  take  our  case  before  a  Lon- 
don jury.  Are  we  likely  to  do  that  in 
th^  present  state  of  political  feeling? 
Why,  Sir,  you  can  hardly  go  into  a 
railway  carriage  that  you  do  not  see  gen- 
tlemen reading  their  Olohey  or  their  St, 
Jame^e  Gazette,  or  Times,  and  wishing 
that  the  rope  were  round  our  necks,  and 
saying  this,  too,  though  knowing  some 
of  us.  Why,  Sir,  I  over  heard  not  long 
ago  a  Member  of  this  House,  on  the 
platform  of  Westminster  Bridge  Station 
saying — *^  I  wish  we  had  them  like  rats 
in  a  pit,  with  a  terrier  at  their  throats. 

t Cries  of  *'Name,  name!  "]  I  do  not 
now  the  names  of  all  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
more  than  100  Members,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  know  more.  But  the  parties  I 
refer  to  were  three  Members  of  this  House 
who  left  the  House  before  me,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  last  train  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  I  heard  them  with  my  own 
ears.  I  do  not  blame  these  Gentlemen  at 
all — it  is  natural  when  they  are  fed  on 
this  stuff  that  they  should  feel  so.  I 
do  not  make  a  complaint  of  these  men  or 
say  they  were  right  or  wrong;  but  I 
point  to  it  as  showing  the  state  of  feeling 
amongst  Parties  in  this  country.  This 
matter  does  not  affect  us  all — it  affects 
you — it  affects  this  House.  Gross  charges 
of  murder,  and  assassination, -and  trea- 
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son,  and  every  form  of  political  aad 
social  yillainy  have  been  made  against 
86  Members  of  this  House,  and  the  in- 
quiry, the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  suggests,  is  an  inquiry 
before  a  British  jury.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury  in  his 
speech  said  one  very  remarkable  thing 
— ^he  said  he  would  not  prejudice  a  trial 
of  this  question  by  the  House  declaring 
in  advance  that  it  was  a  libel. 

Sir  henry  JAMES :  I  object  to  the 
House  declaring  in  advance  that  it  is  a 
false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel. 

Mr.  T.  M.  he ALY  :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  refuses  to  de- 
clare in  advance  this  to  be  a  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious  libel.  He 
refuses,  he  says,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  prejudice  the  jury ;  but  in  every 
instance  where  a  prosecution  of  this  kind 
has  been  ordered  by  this  House  the  de- 
claration has  always  been  made  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury,  out  of  the  fund  of  his 
learning  and  his  great  authority,  re- 
serves himself  when  the  Irish  character 
is  at  stake — and  when  Irishmen  are  on 
their  trial — he  refuses  to  do  for  Irishmen 
that  which,  in  every  other  instance,  this 
House  has  always  done  for  even  its 
humblest  British  Member.  We  can  now, 
Sir,  accurately  gauge  and  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party. 
We  have  heard  of  the  saying — so  far  as 
the  English  in  Ireland  were  concerned — 
that  they  were  more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves.  I  would  say  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Eossen- 
dale  (the  Marquess  of  Kartington)  beside 
him  that  they  are  more  Tory  than  the 
Tories  themselves,  because  the  Tory 
party  only  went  the  length  of  saying 
that  they  would  not  declare  this  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  because  they  had  some 
technical  reason  for  not  doing  so ;  but 
though  no  Member  of  the  Party  would 
accept  the  offer  to  prosecute  the  editor 
of  the  paper,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  wants  the  House  to 
guard  itself  against  this — not  to  preju- 
dice a  British  jury  ;  and  he  wants  it  not 
to  do  what  every  House  of  Commons 
would  have  done,  and  that  is  to  declare  in 
advance  of  sending  it  to  a  jury  that  it 
was  a  scandalous,  a  false,  and  a  malicious 
libel.  In  every  case  this  House  has  been 
like  a  grand  jury  who  passes  a  Bill  of 
indictment,  and  passes  it  down  to  a  petty 
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j  ury  to  examine  it  in  its  details,  and  the 
right  hon^  and  learned  Qentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury — the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England — wants  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  matter  to  be  departed  from 
in  the  case  of  the  86  Irish  Members 
whose  characters  are  at  stake.  We  thank 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman, 
but  we  are  told  to  go  before  a  British 
jury.  There  are  Members  of  the  House 
willing  so  to  humilate  themselves  in  the 
face  of  their  constituencies  as  to  profess 
that  they  are  more  incompetent  and  more 
incapable  of  finding  out  the  truth  or  the 
falsehood  of  this  political  matter  than 
12  shopkeepers  of  the  City  of  London. 
Really,  from  the  way  in  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  talked 
about  12  shopkeepers  you  would  think 
they  were  angels  without  wings.  You 
would  think  that  the  wind  of  politics  had 
never  ruffled  their  souls— that  they  are 
absolutely  pure  and  free  from  all  politi- 
cal taint ;  that  at  Temple  Bar,  once  you 
pass  the  Dragon  or  Griffin,  I  forget  which, 
you  are  in  some  empyrean  where  human 
frailty  suddenly  disappears.  But  I  take 
a  different  view.  I  say  that  the  12  com- 
monest Members  of  this  House — I  will 
even  say  the  12  Orange  Members  of  this 
House,  with  the  pious  Catholic  Member 
for  Loughborough  Division  (Mr.  De 
Lisle)  as  foreman  of  the  panel — would 
be  more  competent  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter than  any  jury  outside  these  walls.  It 
is  said  that  the  House  does  not  possess 
sufficient  powers.  The  Attorney  General 
for  England  stated  in  his  most  interesting 
and  able  speech — but  completely  illusory 
as  I  think — that  former  charges  were 
made  against  some  Irish  Members,  and 
the  matter  ended  unsatisfactorily,  be- 
cause the  Committee  declared  they  had 
no  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  ex- 
amine them  upon  oath.  But  a  measure 
has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  Committee  that  power,  and  not 
only  can  the  Committee  summon  wit- 
nesses, but  they  can  ask  them  leading 
questions ;  they  can  be  cross-examined 
up  and  down  and  made  to  produce 
documents  and  dates,  and  the  Com- 
mittee could  introduce  matters  which 
would  not  be  permitted  as  relevant  by 
any  Judge  before  a  jury ;  and  yet,  with 
all  these  opportunities  for  a  full  investi- 
gation, the  House  is  asked  to  decline, 
and  say,  **0h,  we  are  imworthy."  I 
must  say  that  this  opinion  of  unworthi- 
ness  comes  very  well  from  Gentlemen 
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who,  while  they  say  they  are  unworthy 
to  investigate  this  matter,  think  them- 
selves worthy  to  decide  the  Irish  inter- 
national question,  to  vote  upon  it,  and 
speak  upon  it,  and  upon  Imperial  and 
Colonial  questions,  who  think  themselves 
capable  of  doing  anything,  except  what 
any  petty  jury  of  London  could  do.  I 
should  just  like  to  say  that  though  the 
charges  in  The  Times  refer  to  a  period 
five  years  ago,  they  were  never  brought 
forward  by  the  Liberal  Party,  or  by 
Lord  Spencer,  whom  we  attacked  daily 
at  the  time.  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
fess in  reference  to  those  attacks;  so 
far  as  my  part  in  them  is  concerned 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  for  they 
were  conscientious  on  my  part;  but 
I  have  this  to  say — that  I  regret  we 
did  not  in  those  days  recognize  that  Lord 
Spencer  was  acting  conscientiously  also. 
Very  well ;  but  Lord  Spencer  was  hunt- 
ing down  criminals  in  Ireland  with  com- 
plete success.  We  were  here  in  this 
House  attacking  his  Party,  including  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian,  quite  as  fiercely,  but,  I 
think,  a  little  less  fiercely,  than  we  are 
attacking  the  Party  opposite.  If  there 
was  any  body  of  men  who  had  the  power 
as  well  as  the  interest  to  crush  the 
Party  with  which  I  am  associated,  it  was 
Lord  Spencer  and  his  Colleagues,  if  they 
could  have  proved  us  to  have  had  any 
connection  with  crime.  Furthermore, 
they  had  a  power  which  you  say  is  an 
invaluable  power,  and  whichyou,  through 
getting  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
the  closure  against  us,  have  been  trying 
to  acquire  for  yourselves — ^they  had  the 
power  of  secret  inquiry.  Although  in- 
vestigations had  been  carried  on  for 
days  and  weeks  and  months  by  the  most 
secret  inquiries  into  all  these  matters 
which  are  now  agitating  the  English 
mind — that  was  five  years  ago — was  any 
Irish  Member  summoned  before  the 
secret  inquiry  ?  The  records  are  still  in 
existence  under  the  thumb,  I  presume, 
of  the  Irish  Secretary.  He  has  only  to 
go  to  Dublin  Castle  and  turn  up  the 
shorthand  notes  of  everything  in  con- 
nection with  it — the  murders  and  every 
other  form  of  outrage  which  was  com- 
mitted with  regard  to  which  secret  in- 
quiries had  been  held.  If  the  Irish 
Secretary  turns  up  these  secret  inquiries 
and  examines  into  all  that  the  witnesses 
swore — and  God  knows  you  can  get 
plenty  of  informers  at  any  time,  for  a 
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small  trifle,  just  as  The  Times  can  pur- 
chase forged  letters  for  a  small  trifle. 
Let  him  publish  the  result  of  his  secret 
inquiries  —  give  them  to  The  Times. 
Let  them  have  every  word  that  had 
been  given  in  evidence,  publish  them 
from  first  to  last,  and  we  will  give  you 
our  answer.  Why  do  not  you  do  that  ? 
That,  at  any  rate,  you  can  do,  as  your 
English  gentlemen  think  themselves 
obliged  in  honour  and  honesty  to  make 
the  speeches  they  do.  Sir,  if  this  House 
by  a  majority  refuses  us  the  inquiiy  we 
demand,  I  say  this — that  the  honour  of 
the  British  gentleman  will  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  that  of  an  Indian  Thug, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  an 
Indian  Thug,  meeting  my  victims  in  the 
open,  than  a  British  gentleman,  who, 
when  these  charges  have  been  denied, 
and  when  you  are  afforded  the  fullest 
opportunity  of  investigating  them,  de- 
clines the  investigation,  but  repeats  the 
charges.  But,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  this 
is  a  narrow  issue,  and  this  is  a  mere 
technical  question,  whether  a  man  has 
been  called  a  liar  or  not.  Is  there  a  man 
who  uses  these  arguments  and  does  not 
know  how  worthless  they  are?  Will 
they  deceive  the  public  outside  ?  Natu- 
rally the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  has  dealt  with  the  matters  which 
grew  out  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Antrim ; 
but  what  is  it,  I  ask,  that  gives  actuality 
and  life  to  this  debate  ?  Is  it  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Mayo  has  been  called 
a  liar  by  The  Times  ?  You  know  very 
well  that  it  is  not.  You  know  very  well 
that  is  the  merest  Nisi  Prius  special 
pleading.  You  know  that  it  is  the  Irish 
representation  which  is  on  its  trial ;  and 
the  Irish  representation  challenges  you 
to  the  combat ;  and  they  tell  you  that 
they  stand  on  no  technical  reference, 
such  as  is  made  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily by  this  Motion,  but  that  if  you 
have  any  specific  charges  against  any 
man  on  these  Irish  Benches,  bring  them 
forward  and  we  shall  meet  them ;  and 
after  that  you  can  go  and  snivel  at  your 
Primrose  gathering^.  You  tell  us  that  we 
are  standing  on  technicalities.  It  is  you 
who  are  standing  on  technicalities ;  and 
what  ismore,  you  know  it.  Oh!  but  as  to 
this  Bri tish j  ury ,  I  would  remindthe  House 
what  took  place  on  a  recent  trial  before 
a  London  jury.  A  creature  who,  from 
our  point  of  view,  is  a  contemptible  per- 
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BoQ— Mr.  BroDon — a  man  who  bad  all 
the  quail ficationB  that  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Tory  Party,  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Land  League  for  having 
made  infamous  charges  of  immorality 
against  the  doctors  of  Merrion  Square, 
in  Dublin,  which,  as  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite will  recognize,  is  the  leading 
square  inhabited  by  medical  men — the 
most  gross  charges  of  immorality — in 
one  of  your  congenial  English  society 
papers — Mayfair — I  believe  it  is  since 
dead.  It  was  too  gross  even  for  the 
Tory  Party.  This  gentleman  had,  in 
addition  to  that,  issued  an  address  as  a 
Conservative  candidate  for  Gloucester. 
He  had  written  to  The  Timee^  in  which 
he  assailed  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cork  and  every  man  of  his  Party  in 
the  most  infamous  and  scurrilous  terms. 
Some  persons  wrote  a  pamphlet — I  have 
not  read  the  pamphlet — in  which  this 
person  was  described  as  a  dynamiter 
and  assassin  and  everything  of  the  kind, 
and  I  am  told  that  this  was  the  part 
congenially  relied  upon  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson).  Very 
well.  He  went  before  a  British  jury, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  jury  empannelled 
than  it  was  common  gossip  in  this  House 
that  there  were  seven  Tories  on  the  jury. 
That  was  instantly  known  about  threa 
hours  after  the  jury  was  empannelled. 
What  did  they  do  with  that  man  ?  They 
gave  him  £500,  the  other  side — the  de- 
fendant's— refusing  to  enter  into  one 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  un- 
fortunate creature  was  really  guilty,  or 
that  there  was  any  foundation  whatso- 
ever for  the  loathsome  libels  made  upon 
him.  If  £500  damages  was  considered 
sufficient  atonement  and  satisfaction  by  a 
British  jury  for  a  Conservative  anti-Land 
League  assailant  of  ours,  what  chance 
would  we  have  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
anything  more  infamous  than  the  treat- 
ment of  Brenon  by  the  defendant  Bidg- 
way,  who  published  the  lampoon,  has 
never  been  heard  of.  He  libelled  and 
lampooned  him  in  the  most  infamous 
and  scandalous  manner,  and  he  did  not 
bring  forward  one  shred  or  tittle  of  evi- 
dence. I  think  of  all  the  modem  scan- 
dals in  modern  London  trials  the  shame- 
fully inadequate  verdict  towards  this 
man  was  one  of  the  worst.  As  far  as 
I  am'  concerned,  I  do  not  intend  to 
trouble  the  House  at  any  greater  length 
beyond  saying  this— that  The  Times  news- 
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paper,  which  has  printed  these  libels,  is  a 
newspaper  about  which  we  were  assailed 
for  not  bringing  an  action.  It  is  only 
when  in  the  House  that  I  see  The  Times. 
Only  three  times  in  my  life  have  I  bought 
a  copy  of  the  paper.  The  paper  which 
the  most  of  us  read  every  morning  is 
The  Standard.  I  speak  for  myself.  I 
always  find  it  a  frank  and  honest  oppo- 
nent, and  I  much  prefer  it  to  the  lukewarm 
Liberalism  of  the  other  newspaper — The 
Daily  News.  The  Ttmes,  as  a  newspaper 
power,  we  look  upon  with  contempt. 
The  circulation,  I  understand,  had  fallen 
to  about  20,000  when  these  libels  came 
on.  [Lord  Randolph  Churchill:  Nearer 
90,000.1  There  was  a  meeting,  as  I  un- 
derstana,  of  the  proprietors  to  see  if  they 
could  not  g^ve  it  a  fillip,  and  by  means 
of  this  forgery  they  raised  it  up  to 
50,000.  Its  advertising  circulation  has 
fallen  off ;  and,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  landlords,  I  do  not  suppose  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  newspaper  are  sold.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  its  attacks  upon  us  are 
concerned,  we  do  not  care  one  pinch  of 
snuff ;  but  if  they  are  worthy  of  being 
inquired  into,  why  do  you  not  inquire 
into  them  ?  You  sell  them,  and  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  fact — I  do  not  state  it 
as  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge, 
but  it  has  been  stated  in  an  English 
newspaper — that  on  the  day  they  pub- 
lished this  **Parnell  letter,"  by  some 
mysterious  means  a  double  or  treble 
supply  had  been  ordered  in  advance 
over  all  the  bookstalls  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  There  was  a 
special  placard  at  all  his  bookstalls.  A 
further  instance  of  the  decadence  of  The 
Times  is  that  it  has  lately  to  adopt  the 
method  of  all  the  other  morning  papers, 
and  take  to  placards.  As  I  have  said,  this 
is  a  matter  that  concerns  you.  The  Times^ 
infamies  do  not  touch  us.  llie  Times 
has  recently  taken  to  misreporting  our 
speeches ;  and  if  you  will  read  the  work 
done  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  Gallery 
who  represent  it  at  the  present  moment, 
you  will  find  the  most  ingenious  misre- 
presentations of  what  we  say  in  this 
House  transferred  into  the  columns  of 
The  Timss  newspaper.  Its  Irish  reputa- 
tion has  been  blasted  by  the  confessions 
of  the  Irish  Secretary.  I  am  referrine 
especially  to  the  Millstreet  outrages.  It 
has  upon  its  staff  as  chief  writer  an  Irish 
Orangeman  named  Wilson,  and  this  Mr. 
Wilson  recently  obtained  the  dismissal  of 
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the  Cork  reporter,  who  had  supplied  the 
news  to  2%s  Times  ior  over  20  years, 
simply  because  of  his  account  of  the 
Glenbeigh  outrages.  This  Cork  reporter 
waslikewisethe  local  correspondent  of  jT/itf 
Dublin  Daily  Express,  on  which  he  had 
served  also  for  20  years ;  and  this  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  got  this  man  dismissed  for 
his  account  of  the  Glenbeigh  outrages, 
got  him  at  the  same  time  dismissed  from 
The  Dublin  Daily  Express,  on  which  the 
Dublin  correspondent  of  The  Times  works, 
and  instead  of  this  gentleman  was  ap- 
pointed a  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's on  Hie  Cork  Consiiiutian^  a  paper 
run,  as  anybody  who  will  take  up 
the  list  of  its  shareholders  will  see, 
almost  entirely  by  land  agents  and 
landowners.  And  it  is  this  man 
from  Cork  who  is  pumping  in  the 
sewage  into  The  Times,  So  far  as  his 
accounts  of  bogus  outrages  from  Mun- 
ster  go  also,  they  ar^  contradicted  in 
this  House  and  proved  to  be  lies  by  the 
confessions  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  The 
Times  still  prints  them,  after  contradic- 
tion, in  its  weekly  edition,  and  they  are 
still  circulated  as  Gt>spel  truth  by  the 
pamphleteers  of  the  I.  li.  P.  U.,  and  by 
Mr.  Bellow,  the  pamphleteer  of  Glouces- 
ter. Now,  Englishmen,  if  they  like, 
can  conduct  this  campaign  against  Ire- 
land by  means  of  falsehood.  So  far  as 
Irishmen  are  concerned,  as  I  have  said, 
the  matter  touches  us  not ;  but  it  touches 
the  Liberals ;  it  touches  them,  because 
if  this  campaign  is  to  be  conducted  by 
calumny,  and  allowed  to  go  on  uncon- 
tradicted, the  Liberal  Party  will  be 
charged  with  sympathy  and  complicity 
with  outrages.  It  is  on  that  gpround  we 
support  the  demand  that  has  been  made 
for  an  inquiry  into  these  matters.  It  is 
not  that  our  virtue  or  our  character  is 
affected.  If  all  England — aye,  and  if  all 
the  Colonies  to  boot — wrote  us  down  as 
knaves  and  scoundrels,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  thanks  be  to  God,  it  would 
not  affect  me  one  hair's  breadth,  and 
no  more  would  it  affect  the  faithful 
people  who  stand  behind  us.  We  have 
fought  their  cause;  we  have  fought 
their  battle;  we  have  fought  it  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  caring  not  what  you 
think  about  us ;  caring  not  what  hap- 
pened to  us ;  caring  not  what  may  be 
the  censure  of  all  your  authority.  We 
look  to  them,  and  your  opinion  we  dis- 
regard as  the  idle  winds.  Our  charac- 
ters are  known  in  Ireland  —known  too, 


I  may  say,  to  the  priests  and  bishops 
of  the  country,  who,  I  venture  to  say, 
would  not  allow  their  Church  to  be 
stained  with  an  alliance  with  criminals 
or  murderers.  We  appeal  from  beyond 
this  House  to  the  people  outside — we 
appeal  to  the  English  people  outside,  who 
are  not  entirely  tarred  with  prejudice  or 
with  hate.  We  believe  that  at  their 
bands  our  motives  will  receive  proper 
recognition.  We  appeal,  above  all,  to 
other  nations  that  love  liberty,  and  leav- 
ing  you  and  your  leading  newspaper, 
which  did  not  hesitate  to  succour  and 
support  the  Stepniaks,  the  Galiengas, 
and  the  Mazzinis — we  ask  other  nations 
outside  to  look  upon  our  characters,  to 
look  upon  our  career,  and  say  whether 
they^can  see  in  them  justly  judged  any- 
thing half  or  one  tithe  as  bad — if  any- 
thing were  bad — as  was  done  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  Poland,  of  Aus- 
tria, and  of  Greece  or  Italy  ?  Our  people 
in  Ireland  have  sent  us  here  not  to  curry 
favour  with  anybody.  We  have  never 
— even  our  worst  enemies  will  not  say  it 
of  us — we  have  never  fawned  upon  you ; 
we  have  never  sought  for  the  favour  of 
your  great  men.  Some  of  your  great 
men,  thank  God,  have  by  reason  of  their 
greatness  given  us  their  sympathy.  We 
won  that  sympathy  by  argument,  by 
fair  fight,  by  logic,  and  by  reason — we 
won  it,  so  far  as  we  have  won  any  course 
or  way  into  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  fair-thinking  men,  we  have  won  it 
simply  on  the  ground  of  reason  and  of 
justice.  We,  the  Irish  Party  of  this  time, 
will  not  last  for  ever — the  Irish  cause 
will  remain — and  if  you  succeeded,  as 
you  will  not  succeed,  in  taunting  us 
with  sympathy  or  complicity  with  dyna- 
miters or  assassins — if  you  succeeded  in 
damaging  our  Party,  aye,  in  chaining 
our  bodies,  or  destroying  it — you  would 
still  have  the  Irish  nation  in  Ireland  and 
beyond  the  seas  to  reckon  with.  We 
are  ephemeral,  our  cause  endures  —  it 
will  endure — and  you,  as  your  fathers 
before  who  have  sought  to  prejudice  us 
by  a  cloud  of  infamy  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, you  have  been  baulked  and  been 
defeated,  and  the  Irish  nation,  by  bound 
after  bound,  leaps  this  very  moment  into 
the  full  noontide  light  of  freedom  and 
of  prosperity. 

Colonel  SAUNDEESON  (Armagh, 
N.)  said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
had  announced  that  he  would  not  de- 
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liver  a  Bpeech  of  an  impassioned  cha- 
racter, and  immediately  proceeded  to 
say  that  he  had  got  his  opponents  by 
the  throat.  If  the  speech  were  not  im- 
passioned, he  should  be  sorry  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  when  he  was  really  in 
an  impassioned  mood.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  appealed  to  the 
English  people ;  but,  as  far  as  he  (Colonel 
Saunderson)  could  make  out,  the  appeal 
was  to  all  Englishmen  who  did  not  hap- 

gen  to  be  upon  a  jury  panel.     Then  the 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  if 
his  body  or  the  bodies  of  his  friends 
were  made  away  with,  they  had  across 
the  Atlantic  those  to  whom  he  would 
appeal,   and    that    sentiment    was  ap- 
plauded by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian.     '^  De- 
stroy us ;    we  have  still    got    Patrick 
Ford."     He  (Colonel  Saunderson)  did 
not  wish,  on  that  occasion,  to  make  an 
impassioned  speech.     He  did  not  wish 
to   arouse   any  angry  feeling ;    but  he 
desired  to  say  a  few  words  in  explana- 
tion of  the  vote  which  he  intended  to 
give  against  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee.    He  intended  to  oppose  it  on 
two  grounds — first,  because  he  did  not 
think  a  Committee  was  necessary ;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  thought  that  if  a 
Committee  were  appointed,  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  which   the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone)  desired.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  introducing  his  Amendment, 
brought  forward  several  instances  with 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  deal.     But 
he  thought  that  the  instances  adduced 
were  not  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
In  the  instances  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  characters  of  hon. 
Members  of  that  House  were  assailed, 
but  the  Party  passions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  not  inflamed.     In  the 
present  case  the  character  of  an  hon. 
Member  was  assailed ;   but,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  truly  observed,  some- 
thing more  was  at  stake  than  the  character 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon).      He   could   quite  understand 
why  the  right  hon.   Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  wished,  as  far  as  he  could^  to 
whitewish  that  portion  of  his  followers 
who  had  supplied  him  with  a  policy. 
They  were  the  backbone  of  his  Party ; 
but  he  wanted  to  point  out  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  if  he  carried  his 
Amendment,  he  would  succeed  in  white- 
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washing,  not  the  whole  backbone,  but 
only  one  of  the  vertebrae.    The  Motion 
of   the  right  hon.   Gentleman  strictly 
limited  the  action  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee.    The  scope  of  the  Committee 
was  entirely  bounded  by  the  terms  of 
the  Amendment,   and    the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  confined  it  absolutely 
to  the  allegation  made  in  only  one  of 
the  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
— the  article  which  had  directly  accused 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  of  telling 
a  falsehood  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  that 
article  as  being  a  very  terrible  one,  as 
undoubtedly  it  was.    He  said  that  it 
was  unparsdleled,  and  the  gravest  and 
blackest  charge  that  could  be  brought 
against  a  Member  of  Parliament;  but 
surely  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  blacker  and  graver  charges 
than  that  had  been  brought  against  hon. 
Members.     He  did  not  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ever  read  TAe 
Times — probably  he   did  not;   but  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman    could   not   get 
over  the  fact  that  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bossendale  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, quoted  a  series  of  articles  which 
made   definite  charges  against  certain 
Members  of  the  Party  led  by  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman ;    that    those  charges 
were  publicly  stated  here  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  they  were  of  a 
far  graver  character  than  simply  accusing 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  of  tell- 
ing a  falsehood.     Hon.  Members  were 
stated  to  be  in  direct  trade  and  traffic 
with  murderers  and  dynamitards  and 
assassins.     He  considered  that  to  be  a 
far  graver  charge  than  charging  a  man 
with  uttering  a  falsehood  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     As  to  whether  these  state- 
ments were  true  or  not,  he  did  not  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  Then  why 
do  you  repeat  them  ? 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  said,  he 
would  tell  them  in  a  moment.  What 
they  said  was  this— that  against  a  certain 
body  of  Members  in  that  House  allega- 
tions of  the  gravest  character,  involving 
their  character  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  brought,  and 
that  thoy  remained  practically  unchal- 
lenged. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  was  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
action  in  that  matter.    These  grave  and 
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terrible  charges  could  not  be  brought 
against  a  Member  of  this  House,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  length  thought, 
without  action  being  taken  in  the  shape 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee.  But 
in  former  times  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  asleep.  He  had  himself  ven- 
tured to  point  out  in  that  House  long 
ago— [An  hon.  Member:  Bidgway's 
pamphlet.]  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
quite  mistaken .  He  had  himself  quoted 
from  a  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Farnell),  in  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  accused  Members  of 
the  late  Government  of  having,  by 
suborning  witnesses,  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  men  whom  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  to  be  innocent.  That  was 
a  worse  accusation  than  any  that  had 
been  made  against  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.  He  could  not 
well  conceive  a  graver  charge  to  be 
made  against  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  that  of  employing  men  to 
suborn  witnesses  in  order  to  procure 
the  condemnation  of  men  whom  they 
knew  to  be  innocent.  Tet  those  were 
the  accusations  that  were  levelled  against 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  never  got  up  in 
the  House  as  Prime  Minister  and  pro- 

Eosed  that  a  Select  Committee  should 
e  appointed  to  inquire  into  those  most 
cruel  charges  that  were  levelled  against 
friends  of  his  own.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  now  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  he  proposed  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed  to  exa- 
mine into  certain  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  a  Member  of  his  Party. 
Great  difficulty  would  attend  the  com- 
position of  such  a  Committee.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  usual,  although  not  neces- 
sary, for  the  Mover  of  the  Committee  to 
have  a  place  on  it  himself.  Would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  decline  to  serve 
on  that  Committee?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  no  sign. 

Mb.  W.  B.  GLADSTONE:  I  will 
consider  it. 

Colonel  SAUNDEESON  :  Would 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  con- 
sent to  serve  on  the  Committee  ?  Would 
he  consider  it  ?  [Sir  Willdlm  Hakoourt 
assented.]  For  himself  (Colonel  Saunder- 
son),  if  he  happened  to  be  summoned  on 
a  jury  to  try  a  man  for  a  capital  offence, 
and  if  he  were  publicly  to  state  before 
he  was  summoned  on  the  panel  that  he 


believed  the  accused  person  to  be  guilty, 
he  should  be  ordered  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  to  stand  by.  Well,  that 
was  just  the  case  of  both  of  those  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  The  allegations  made 
in  The  Times  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rose  to  take  action  occurred 
in  the  year  1881.  In  the  year  1881  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  in  that  year  he  put  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  in  gaol ;  in 
that  year  he  went  to  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  eloquent  terms  he 
proclaimed  the  Party  which  he  now  led 
to  be  a  Party  that  were  marching  through 
rapine  to  the  disintegration  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  he  described  them  as  leaders  of  an 
organization  whose  steps  were  tracked 
by  blood,  murder,  outrage,  and  crime ; 
and  he  said  they  were  engaged  in  a 
pilgrimage  of  spoliation  and  plunder. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
opposite  succeeded  in  getting  that  Com- 
mittee, they  must  order  both  of  those 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  to  stand  by.  But 
how  would  the  Committee  be  composed  ? 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way had  said  they  would  consent  to  its 
being  exclusively  composed  of  Members 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  but  they  were 
not  all  agreed  upon  that  point.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Eewt  Mayo  said  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  arrange- 
ment; but  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Soot- 
land  Division  of  Liverpool  would  not  be 
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Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  never  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  the  point.  I  would 
ask  whether  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  attribute  to  me  an 
opinion  which  1  never  expressed  ? 

Colonel  SAUNDERSON  said,  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  would  only  be  patient 
he  would  read  from  his  speech.  He 
knew  too  weU  the  kind  of  battle  he  had 
to  fight  to  indulge  in  random  assertion. 
If  the  Committee  was  to  be  exclusively 
composed  of  Members  chosen  from  the 
Conservative  side,  he  presumed  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
would  have  something  to  say  to  its 
formation;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool,  two 
days  ago,  speaking  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  who  would  have  to  choose  the 
Committee,  said — 

<*  I  had  no  gn^eat  expectation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  fulfil 
his  duties  of  Letulenhip,  but  I  am  more  than  sur- 
prised at  the  degradation  to  which  he  has  ahread;' 
brought  this  House." 

IFourih  NighLl 
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In  the  eyee  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of  the  Honse 
had  degraded  the  House ;  and  yet  would 
the  hon.  Member  be  willing  to  allow  a 
packed  Committee,  chosen  by  a  degraded 

Eerson,  to  try  his  case  ?  It  was  not  very 
ard  to  understand  why  hon.  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  were  so  anxious — 
or,  at  any  rate,  said  they  were  anxious — 
to  get  a  Committee.  He  could  perceive 
from  their  speeches  that  they  would 
go  all  oyer  the  country,  and  say 
that  they  came  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  demanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  and  it 
was  refused.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
was  now  in  the  House;  but  he  was 
about  to  broach  subjects  that  intimately 
related  to  the  hon.  Member.  Why  should 
there  be  a  necessity  for  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  allegations  that  had  been 
made  by  The  Times  when  The  Times  gave 
them  the  proofs  on  which  those  allega- 
tions were  made  ?  [  Cries  ©/  **  Oh  !  "  and 
cheers.']  He  would  not  say  they  were 
good  proofs,  nor  would  he  express  an 
opinion ;  but  no  one  could  deny  that 
they  had,  in  the  paper  furnished  to  each 
hon.  Member,  the  whole  case  set  forth. 
They  had  the  statements  there  made  by 
The  Tifnes,  which  gave  the  authority  on 
which  it  made  the  allegation  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  had  told  a 
falsehood  in  that  House.  Let  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  get  up  in  the 
House,  go  through  these  statements 
seriatim^  and  deny  their  truth.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  House  who  would  not 
accept  his  denial.  They  did  not  want  a 
Committee  for  the  hon.  Member  to  give 
the  lie  to  those  statements.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Rossendale  made 
some  statements  in  the  House  some  time 
ago  on  an  article  from  The  Times ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  got  up 
and  said  very  emphatically  that  they 
were  slanderous  lies.  But  The  Times 
then  went  on  to  show  that  it  had  grounds 
for  the  assertions  that  it  had  made ;  and 
he  would  point  out  how  the  case  was 
put  by  that  paper,  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  after  all  to 
be  made  use  of,  although  as  yet  but 
little  use  had  really  been  made  of  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  first 
denied  that  P.  J.  Sheridan  had  any  con- 
nection with  murderous  crimes  when  he 
was  under  the  hon.  Member's  authority. 

Colonel  Saunderson 


The  Times  showed  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  engaged  absolutely  in  organizing 
murders  when  he  was  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  hon.  Member.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  went  on  and 
denied  that  Sheridan  had  ever  had  any 
connection  with  the  Land  League  or- 
ganization since  the  Ist  of  April,  1881. 
That  was  a  distinct  statement.  Then 
The  Times  went  on  to  cite  The  Freeman^ s 
Journal,  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
proprietor  of  The  Freeman^ s  Journal^  the 
hon.  Member  for  St.  Stephen's  Green 
Division  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Dwyer  Gray), 
was  now  in  his  place ;  but  he  wanted  to 
know,  if  that  was  not  true,  why  the  hon. 
Gentleman  allowed  that  untruth  to 
appear  in  his  paper  ?  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  would  get  up  and 
distinctly  state  that  those  facts  which 
were  put  in  that  paper  were  un- 
true, he,  for  one,  would  never  say 
a  word  more  about  it.  Though  the 
hon.  Gentleman  might  think  him  a 
very  unfair  man,  he  would  never 
quote  a  statement  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  said  distinctly  was 
untrue.  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit, 
though  he  differed  so  much  from  the  hon. 
Member,  that  he  had  no  right  whatever 
to  reject  his  distinct  statement  as  to  a 
matter  of  fact  of  that  kind.  He  would 
just  read  what  was  set  forth  in  the  paper 
which  was  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo,  in  contradicting 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Member  for 
Bossendale  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  stated  that  Mr.  Sheridan  never  had 
any  connection  with  the  Land  League 
after  the  1st  of  April,  1881.  Now,  in  The 
FVeeman^s  JourntU  of  October  13,  1881, 
there  was  announced  a  citizens'  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Central 
League.  The  meeting  was  duly  held. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor -Elect. 
Among  those  present,  said  The  Freeman* s 
Journal  next  day,  were  Messrs.  J.  Dillon, 
M.P.,  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  J.  O'Kelly, 
M.P.,  G.  M.  Byrne,  M.P..  H.  J.  Gill, 
M.P.,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  R.  H.  Metge, 
M.P.,  E.  D.  Gray,  M.P.,  and  P.  J.  Sheri- 
dan, of  Tubbercurry  (ex-suspect).  Would 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  get  up 
in  the  House  and,  without  the  trouble  of 
appointing  a  Committee,  simply  tell  them 
that  The  Freeman^ s  Journal  had  no  right 
and  no  grounds  to  make  that  assertion  ? 
If  he  did,  he,  for  one,  certainly  would 
never  quote  that  as  a  fact.     But  the 
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hon.  Member  had  never  stated  in  the 
House  that  The  Fre&man^s  Journal,  when 
it  made  that  statement,  uttered  a  false- 
hood. Then,  further  on.  The  Tim^s  said 
that  The  Freeman's  Journal  described  the 
eyents  of  'Uhe  memorable  afternoon  of 
Saturday,"  when  a  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive of  the  League  was  held  in  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  Sackville  Street,  and 
was  attended  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Biggar,  Dr.  Kenny,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
of  Tubbercurry.  [At  this  point  Mr. 
Dillon,  who  had  hitherto  been  absent, 
entered  the  House. J  He  was  glad  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  was  in  his  place. 
He  asked  him  not  to  wait  for  any  Com- 
mittee, but  to  get  up  there  and  then  and 
deny  these  allegations  in  The  Times,  The 
hon.  Member  had  stated  that  he  had 
ceased  to  associate  with  Sheridan  in 
April,  1881 ;  but  The  Times  showed,  from 
Irish  papers,  that  he  met  Sheridan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  League  long 
after.  That  appeared  in  The  Freeman's 
Journal.  Now,  he  wanted  the  hon. 
Member  to  stand  up  and  say  whether 
that  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.)  said,  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  the 
House  should  get  away  from  these  per- 
sonal discussions.  He,  for  one,  should 
be  no  party  to  them  any  longer.  He 
had  offered  to  enter  into  these  charges 
fully  before  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
and  he  was  ready  to  do  so.  But  if  they 
were  asked  to  go  on  exchanging  the  lie 
with  hon.  Members  of  that  House  or 
with  newspapers  outside,  he,  for  one, 
should  not  do  so  any  longer. 

Colonel  SAUNDEESON  said,  he  had 
no  wish  to  exchange  the  lie,  and  he 
should  not  wish  to  insult  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. But  he  said  that  this  was  a  fact 
which  must  be  taken  notice  of  by  that 
House.  In  the  hands  of  every  hon. 
Member  was  a  copy  of  the  allegation, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  Member,  and  the 
dignity  of  &e  House,  required  the  hon. 
Member  to  meet  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  accusation  against  his  fair 
fame  and  honour  as  a  Member  should 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  must  appeal  to 
the  Speaker  whether,  with  these  re- 
peated challenges  across  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  debate  could  be  expected  to 
be  conducted  in  an  orderly  fashion  ?  He 
had  already  denied  it  altogether. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  think  there  is 
much  force,  in  the  point  of  view  of  Order, 
in  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  East  Mayo.  The  Question  before 
the  House  is  a  comparatively  narrow  one. 
It  is,  flrst,  whether  there  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege ;  and,  secondly,  whether  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  certain  allegations  in  the  newspaper. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  in  this 
House  to  try  that  case,  or  to  make  charges 
on  one  side  or  to  answer  them  on  the 
other.  It  might  lead  to  disorder,  and  I 
may  point  out  that  if  the  House  thinks 
fit  to  appoint  the  Committee,  then  would 
be  the  time  for  the  inquiry,  and  then 
would  come  the  time  for  charges  to  be 
made  and  met. 

Colonel  SAUNDEESON :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  had  insinuated  that  Judges 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  Home  Bule 
Members  did  not  believe  in  jurors.  Then 
there  was  the  alternative  remaining  of  a 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  would 
deal  with  the  one  allegation  only.  Its 
decision  would  be  worthless,  and  hon. 
Members  would  not  scruple  to  say  the 
Committee  was  prejudiced.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  course  indicated  by  the 
Government,  of  which  he  could  not  say 
he  altogether  approved.  The  reputations 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  were  of  infinite  value 
to  themselves,  but  he  doubted  if  the 
British  public  wished  to  pay  some  thou- 
sands to  sustain  that  reputation.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  B.  T. 
Beid)  had  accused  him  of  having  from 
time  to  time  hinted  accusations  against 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Personally,  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  animosity  against 
any  Member  of  the  Nationalist  Party — 
[Mr.  T.  M.  Hbaly:  Nor  have  we  for 
you.]  —were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  destinies  of 
his  country  and  the  framing  of  her  laws 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  did  not 
wish  to  rake  up  memories  they  all  wished 
buried  in  oblivion ;  but  so  long  as  it 
was  proposed  to  hand  over  their  destinies 
to  the  keeping  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  people 
he  represented,  who  trusted  him  as  others 
trusted  hon.  Members  opposite,  to  point 
to  the  records  of  their  past,  showing  that 
they  gave  no  hope  of  a  successful  and 
prosperous  future  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wol- 
verhampton, E.)  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  seemed  to  have  the  most 
unlimited  faith  in  English  Judges, 
English  juries,  and  in  the  Bar,    Well, 

[Fourth  Niff hi.] 
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he  agreed   with  him  about  the  Bench 
of  the    day   and    about  the   Bar,    but 
ho    decliDed    altogether  to   believe    in 
the  infallibility  of  English  juries,  and 
that  was  one  if  not  the  main  issue  they 
had  to  try.     He  asked  the  right  hon. 
and   learned  Member  for  Bury   if   he 
had  forgotten  the  case  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, the  verdict  in  whose  case,  after 
the  greatest  injustice  and  indignity  had 
been   inflicted,  was  reversed  by  public 
opinion.     If  he  wanted  an  illustration 
of  the  fallibility  of  English  juries  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back.    Two  or 
three  years  ago  there  was  a  45  days'  trial. 
The  jury  found  a  verdict  which  the  Judge 
Bympathized  with,  and  which  ^'  society '' 
concurred  in;  but  the  man  on  whose 
evidence  it  was  obtained  was  now  suffer- 
ing imprisonment  as  a  convict  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  fraudulent  impostor. 
How  many  hundred  times  had  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral applied  to  the  Court  above  to  set  aside 
verdicts  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
contrary  to  the  evidence  ?     And  yet  they 
were  asked  to  lay  down  absolutely  that 
a  special  jury  of  London  or  Middlesex 
was  less  likely  to  err  than  a  Committee 
chosen  from  Members  of  the  House.     It 
was  not  necessary  to  contend  that  juries 
would  act  corruptly  or  unfairly,  although 
the  probabilities  were  that  a  jury  would 
not  be  so  fair  as  a  Committee  of  this 
House.    As  to  Members  of  a  Committee 
being  necessarily  chosen  from  the  sec- 
tions of  the  House,  and  therefore  politi- 
cally interested  in  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  where  would    jurymen  be 
found  who  would  not  be  identified  with 
the  same  sections  ?    In  this  respect  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  were  just  as  likely 
to  be  fair  and  impartial  as  jurors  were. 
The  riffht  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  had    carefully    guarded    himself 
against  saying  that  there  had  not  been  a 
Breach  of   Privilege.    The    hon.    and 
learned  Solicitor  General,  in  looking  up 
precedents  as  far  as  time  allowed,  had 
worked  remarkably  well;    but  he  had 
strangely  omitted  the  last  precedent  and 
the  last  occasion  that  the  question  of 
Privilege  was  formally  brought  before 
the  House.  It  was  raised  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party— Sir  Stafford 
Northcote — who  asked  the  House  to  say 
by  its  vote  that  the  senior  right  hon. 
Member  for    Birmingham    (Mr.    John 
Bright)   had   committed    a    Breach  of 
Privilege  in  making  a  charge  against 

Mr.  Henry  JT.  Fowler 


the  Conservative  Party.  History  re- 
peated itself,  for  it  was  a  similar 
charge  to  that  now  made.  The  charge 
then  was  that  the  Conservative  Party 
were — 

''Found  in  alliance  with  the  Irish  robcl 
Party,  the  main  portion  of  whoRe  funds  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation  came  directly  from  the 
avowed  enemies  of  England  and  whose  oath  of 
allegiance  was  broken  by  general  consent." 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said — 

"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  charged  the 
Conservative  Party,  in  language  which  is  very 
clear,  with  being  in  alliance  with  a  rebel  Party. 
This  is  language  to  which  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  hon.  Members  of  this  House  can,  on 
whatever  side  they  sit,  listen  without  demand- 
ing some  explanation  and  some  satisfaction  for 
such  extraonlinary  ob8ervationB."^(8  Hansard, 
[280]  803.) 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  moved  that  they 
should  he  regarded  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,  and  a  Division 
was  taken.  There  was  not  a  man  now 
in  the  Government  and  then  in  the 
House  who  did  not  vote  that  it  was  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  The  Division  List 
contained  the  names  of  the  First  Lord 
and  hoth  the  Secretaries  to  the  Trea- 
sury, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Lord  George  Hamilton),  and  the  Civil 
Lord  to  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett),  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  and  even 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke).  That 
Division  meant  that  it  was  a  Breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  the  House  to  say 
that  the  Conservative  Party  were  in 
alliance  with  Irish  rehels.  But  now 
it  was  affirmed  that  it  was  not  a  Breach 
of  Privilege  to  say  that  the  Irish 
Party  were  in  alliance  with  murderers 
and  assassins.  Whatever  the  first  was, 
it  was  a  political  offence  and  this 
was  a  moral  offence;  that  was  an  in- 
discretion and  this  was  a  crime.  The 
same  men  who  formerly  said  it  was  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  to  make  such  a 
charge,  not  by  name  against  anyone, 
but  against  a  Party  as  a  whole,  now  said 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  precedent 
to  treat  as  a  Breach  of  Privilege  the 
charge  that  a  Member  had  told  a  lie  to 
the  House  in  his  capacity  of  a  Member 
of  the  House,  and  that  his  Colleagues 
sat  by  and  were  accomplices  with  him  in 
the  fabrication,  and  that  all  were  in 
league  and  associated  with  some  of  the 
vilest  criminals  of  the  United  States. 
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In    asking  the   Honee    to  decline    to 
treat    this   as  a  Breach  of   Privilege, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
must  take  one  of  three  grounds.     He 
must  either  say   that,   although  tech- 
nically it  was,  substantially  it  was  not, 
a   Breach   of   Privilege;  or,    secondly, 
although   technically  and  substantially 
it  might   be  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  it 
was  too  trivial  to  be  taken  notice  of ; 
or,  thirdly,  that  it  was  justifiable  on  the 
ground  of  its  truth.     The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson)  read  the 
part  of  the  article  which  served  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  did  not  read  that  which 
constituted  the  gravamen  of  the  charge. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  treated  the  matter  as  if  it  was  a 
simple  conflict  of  testimony,  one  man 
saying,    "You  are  a  liar,"    and    the 
accused  retorting,  **  You  are  another," 
and  the  House  of  Commons  being  asked 
to  decide  who  spoke  the  truth.  But  that 
was  not  so.     It  was  a  serious  matter, 
affecting  not  only  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon)  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members,  but  also  the 
character  of  the  House  itself.     The  first 
article  said — 

"  Sheridan's  direct  complicity  in  this  parti- 
cular conspiracy,  to  murder  at  a  time  when  he 
was  Mr.  Dillon's  acknowledged  agent,  acting 
upon  Mr.  Dillon's  instructions,  was  estabb'shed 
beyond  all  controversy  in  the  course  of  these 
same  trials." 

There  was  a  distinct  charge  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Mayors  instruc- 
tions were  being  given  at  the  time  when 
Sheridan  was  engaged  in  a  particular 
conspiracy  to  murder.  Then  there  was 
the  statement  which  had  been  repeatedly 
read  to  the  House  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo,  in  his  place  in  the  House, 
had  uttered  a  tissue  of  gross  and  palpable 
falsehoods.  But  the  last  sentence  of  the 
article  had  not  been  read  to  the  House. 
It  was  this — 

"  In  either  case  —  whether  he  recklessly 
palmed  off  on  the  House  as  ascertained  facts 
within  his  personal  knowledge  a  mass  of  con- 
fused, inaccurate,  and  unexamined  memories, 
or  he  deliberately  told  the  House  a  detailed 
story  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue — several  of 
his  Colleagues  must  have  known  that  his  state- 
ments were  unfounded.  The  Party  sat  exulting 
by,  and  endorsed  the  fabrication." 

What  was  the  comment  ?    It  was  this — 

"  The  letter  has  now  come  to  bo  regarded,  as 
wo  always  intended  it  should  bo,  as  a  part  of  a 
long  series  of  statements  founded  upon  unques- 
tionable evidence,  and  indisputably  connecting 


Mr.  Pamell  and  the  rest  of  the  *  Constitutional 
agitators '  with  associations  for  the  perpetration 
of  outrages  and  murder." 

It  was  added  that  the  first  article — 

'<  Demonstrates  what  is  the  main  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  question  that  the  most 
solemn,  passionate,  and  detailed  denials  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pamellite  Party  can  be,  and  are, 
offered  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country  when  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  fact  to 
support  them.*' 

And  the  article  wound  up  with  this — 

"  The  Pamellite  Party  are  proved  to  be  the 
dose  associates  of  murderers,  and  are  also  shown 
to  be  conspicuously  destitute  of  that  quality 
which  Englishmen  rightly  prize  above  all  others 
as  the  indispensable  K)undation  of  character." 

That  was  one  of  the   gravest  charges 
ever  brought  against  any  Member  of 
that  House.     The  rule  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  wisely  laid  down  in 
1880  was  that  that  House  was  not  to 
take  notice  of  questions  of  criticism — that 
criticism  was  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
But  this  was  not    a    charge  of  oriti« 
cism;   it  was  a  charge  which  affected 
the  character  of   86   Members    of  the 
House ;  it  affected  the  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party.     He  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer    (Mr.    Goschen)    took    that 
down.     He  (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  re- 
peated it.     The  Liberal  Party  had  been 
held  up  to  scorn  as  the  associates  of  men 
who  did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  vilest 
of  crimes.      The  Liberal  Party  had  a 
character  at  stake.      He  went  further 
and  said  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
character  at  stake.     If  these  men  were 
gailty  of  what  The  Times  charged  them 
with  they  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
House.     And  how    could  the  Liberal 
Party  vindicate  themselves  except  by  the 
Constitutional  precedents  and  practice 
of  the  House,   by  inquiry   within   the 
House  into  charges  of  misconduct  by 
Gentlemen  within  the  House  ?  The  Times 
had  singled  him  out  as  one  of  the  asso- 
ciates of  those  criminals.     If  he  know- 
ingly associated  himself  with  men  guilty 
of  those  crimes  he  deserved  to  be  ex- 
pelled.     The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Armagh  was  pleased  to  designate  this 
as  a  narrow  and  contracted  issue,  saying 
that  all  that  could  be  inquired  into  was 
simply  the  truth   or  falsehood   of  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.      Would   the  hon.   and   gallant 
Gentleman  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
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there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  that 
the  inquiry  should  hare  a  much  wider 
range?  Since  he  had  begun  speaking 
one  of  the  Irish  Party  had  sent  him  a 
telegram  received  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  stating  that  he 
was  quite  willing  the  inquiry  should  ex- 
tend to  the  forged  letter.  That  was  a 
challenge  which  the  Government  were 
bound  to  meet.  What  was  the  objection 
to  granting  the  Committee?  He  bad 
shown  that  the  House  itself  was  the^only 
complete  judge  of  its  own  character,  and 
it  had  invariably  exercised  disciplinary 
jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  its  own 
Members.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph 
Churchill)  urged  two  objections,  one  to 
the  composition  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  other  to  its  powers.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler)  had  himself  some  ex- 
perience of  Courts  of  Law,  and  some  ex- 
perience of  Committees  of  that  House ; 
he  had  been  before  them ;  he  had  sat  on 
them  ;  and  he  would  repeat  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  fairest  tribunal  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  had.  There  were  men  sitting 
there  who  could  name  at  once  Members 
who  were  known  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  discharging  improperly  any 
judicial  functions,  men  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  that  House,  whose  cha- 
racters were  part  of  its  character,  who 
had  raised  the  reputation  of  the  House, 
and  were  they  to  be  supposed  incapable 
of  trying  whether  a  letter  was  a  forged 
letter  or  not  ?  The  noble  Lord's  second 
objection  was  that  the  Committee  would 
not  have  power  to  make  the  investigation 
properly.  But  there  was  no  power  which 
Courts  of  Law  possessed  which  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  possess.  It  could 
examine  on  oath ;  it  could  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers ;  it  could  enforce  attend- 
ance, and  go  over  the  whole  range  of 
inquiry  far  better  than  a  Court  of  Law. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  had  talked  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  a  Court  of  Law 
could  deal  with  the  matter.  We  had 
had  recently  many  instances  of  the  length 
of  time  which  Courts  of  Law  had  taken 
in  trying  the  cases  which  came  before 
them.  There  was  no  higher  authority 
in  that  House  on  a  question  of  law  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dum- 
fries (Mr.  E.  T.  Reid),  and  he  had  stated 
distinctly  that  in  criminal  proceedings  in 
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a  Court  of  Law  it  would  be  impossible 
to  cross-examine  the  printer,  publisher, 
or  editor  of  The  Times,  and  without  such 
cross-examination  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  properly  to  investigate  this 
case.  The  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  had  said  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  the  case.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  there 
was  no  precedent.  There  never  had 
been  during  the  600  or  700  years  of  the 
history  of  this  Parliament  such  grave 
charges  brought  against  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  persons  who  brought 
the  charges  said  they  were  prepared  to 
substantiate  them,  but  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  was  without 
precedent.  They  refused  to  declare  that 
a  Breach  of  Privilege  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  they  refused  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  such  fi;rave  charges  brought 
against  hon.  Members  for  their  conduct 
in  the  House.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Paddington  had  said 
that  there  was  something  higher  than 
Parliament,  higher  than  Courts  of  Law. 
There  was  something  higher  than  both ; 
there  was  a  Court  which  could  be 
appealed  to  from  a  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment or  of  a  Court  of  Law,  and  that 
higher  tribunal  was  the  constituencies 
of  the  country.  He  knew  how  the 
House  would  decide  to-night.  One  of 
the  Members  of  the  triumvirate  who  held 
the  destinies  of  the  House  indicated 
which  way  the  House  would  go.  But 
there  woidd  be  an  appeal,  and  the  hear- 
ing of  that  appeal  had  already  com- 
menced. The  Conservative  Press,  the 
Unionist  Press  had  discerned  that  the 
instinct  of  fair  play  which  was  one  of 
the  dominant  factors  in  the  formation  of 
English  public  opinion — was  already  re- 
senting, and  would  hereafter  resent  in 
louder  tones,  the  refusal  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  most  serious  charges 
affecting  the  character,  the  morality,  and 
the  political  life  of  the  Leaders  any 
section  of  that  House.  He  ventured  to 
say  in  no  spirit  of  defiant  boast,  but 
from  profound  conviction,  that  the 
majority  of  that  night  would  hereafter 
deeply  regret  not  on  Party,  but  on 
higher,  grounds  that  they  declined  to 
take  the  most  obvious,  the  most  Consti- 
tutional, and  the  most  expeditious  mode 
of  defending  Parliament  against  one  of 
the  gravest  assaults  which  had  ever  been 
made  upon  the  honour  and  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Mb.  MAO  INNES  (Northumberland, 
Hexham)  said,  the  real  question  before 
the  House  was,  did  they  or  did  they  not 
desire  that  an  inquiry  should  be  held 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  in* 
quiry?  They  had  all  listened  with 
great  interest  to  many  able  and  eloquent 
speeches  from  lawyers  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  upon  the  question  of  prece- 
dent and  Privilege,  but  possibly  an 
ordinary  layman  might  be  excused  if  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  matters 
of  precedent  and  Privilege  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and 
though  it  might  appear  unseemly  for 
any  Member  sitting  in  the  House  to 
speak  lightly  of  precedent  and  Pri- 
vilege, yet  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
many  hon,  Members  in  the  House,  and 
certainly  a  very  large  number  of  the 
public  outside  the  House,  were  not 
nearly  so  much  interested  in  ingenious 
disquisitions  on  precedent  and  Privilege 
as  they  were  in  the  main  question — was 
there  or  was  there  not  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these 
accusations  ?  It  was  said  that  we  were 
all  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
quiry, and  that  the  only  question  about 
which  there  was  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion was  whether  the  inquiry  should  be 
made  in  the  Courts  of  Law  or  before  a 
Committee  of  that  House ;  but  with  all 
due  respect,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
that  was  not  the  case — that  at  least 
was  not  the  question  upon  which  the 
House  had  to  decide,  because  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  settlement  of  the  matter 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  had  already 
been  decided.  To  bring  about  an 
inquiry  in  the  Courts  of  Law  the 
initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon), 
and  that  hon.  Member  had  told  the 
House  fairly,  frankly,  and  most  dis- 
tinctly what  his  course  would  be — and 
had  given  very  clearly  his  reasons — 
and  whether  they  might  or  might  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo  that  was  not  the  question  before 
the  House.  He  must  say  that  he  (Mr. 
Maclnnes)  thought  the  Member  had  un- 
due apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  though  he  did  not  share  the 
hon.  Member's  feelings  he  could  under- 
stand and  respect  them.  The  hon. 
Member  had  told  the  House  plainly 
that  he  would  not  take  any  action  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  but  he  had  offered  with 
equal  frankness  to  submit  his  case  to  a 


Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  great  many  allusions  had  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  Irish  Members  had 
been  somewhat  slow  in  bringing  these 
serious  accusations  which  had  been  made 
against  them  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  he  admitted  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  that  they  did  not 
sooner  take  action  in  the  matter ;  but  it 
was  not  for  him  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  which  actuated  hon.  Members  in 
the  course  which  they  thought  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  pursue  in  a  matter  which 
so  deeply  affected  themselves.  It  was 
sufiEcient  for  him  to  know  that  the  Irish 
Members  now  courted  the  fullest  in- 
quiry ;  and  erery  fair-minded  man  must 
have  rejoiced  to  see  as  the  debate  had 

groceeded  how  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
ad  been  widened  and  extended.  That 
night  it  had  been  still  further  expanded 
by  the  speech  of  the  hon .  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford(Mr.T.  M.  Healy), 
who  stated  that  not  only  were  the  Party 
willing  that  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  should  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Party 
which  had  been  impugned — and  he 
thought  the  country  would  hear  with 
great  satisfaction  of  the  telegram  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  unreservedly  putting  his  case  be- 
fore a  Special  Committee  of  the  House, 
if  only  the  House  would  appoint  such  a 
Committee.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  proceedings  before  a 
Committee,  and  it  was  abundantly  clear 
if  there  was  an  inquiry,  whatever  the 
tribunal  ,before  which  it  took  place, 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  tribunal, 
and  of  its  decision,  whatever  it  might 
be ;  but  he  asked  if  that  were  any  rea- 
son for  stifling  inquiry  ?  because  at 
this  moment  they  had  only  one  avenue 
of  inquiry  open  to  them,  and  if  they 
refused  to  grant  a  Committee  they 
would  in  effect  stifle  inquiry,  whatever 
they  might  say  to  the  contrary.  The 
question,  therefore,  for  the  decision  of 
the  House  was — Did  they  want  'ah  in- 
quiry or  did  they  not?  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Goyemment  had  done  all 
that  was  needful,  and  that  it  rested  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  to  take 
advantage  of  the  proceedings  they 
offered  to  initiate.  But,  as  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler)  eloquently  expressed 
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it,  they  were  all  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  he  was  astonished  to  hear 
hon.  Members  opposite  declare  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  only  affected  the 
character  of  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo.  Hon.  Members  opposite,  when 
they  voted,  as  he  feared  they  would  vote, 
in  large  n ambers  against  this  Amend- 
ment, were  really  voting  on  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
quiry, Hon.  Members  on  his  side  of 
the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
going  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Gladstone),  had,  at  all  events,  the 
comfort  and  consolation  of  knowing  that 
if  a  Select  Committee  could  be  granted 
an  inquiry  would  immediately  follow, 
and  they  ventured  to  think  that  a  time 
would  come  when  some  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  regret  that  they  had 
taken  the  course  that  night  which  would 
end  in  there  being  no  inquiry  into  these 
shameful  charges. 

SiE    EGBERT  FOWLER  (London) 
said,  that  the  proposition  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  was  that  they  should 
leave  the  decision  of  this  question  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House.     But  he  be- 
lieved it  had  been  said  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  hon.  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  House  had  already 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  question. 
That  might  be  so ;  and  he  did  not  think 
he  would  be  very  far  wrong  if  he  said 
that  a  great  many  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite had  also  already  made  up  their 
minds.     He  would  ask  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  any  Committee  could  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  which  would  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  House;  for  everyone  must 
feel  certain  that  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
by  Committee  would  be  a  majority  and 
a  minority  Report.    For  his  own  part,  he 
might  say  that  he  would  certainly  be 
unfit  to  serve  on  any  such  Committee,  and 
if  he  were  nominated  for  it,  the  hon. 
Memberfor  East  Mayo  (Mr.Dillon)  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  challenging  his 
nomination.     It  was  said  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  opposite  that  a  Committee  of 
the'*SWi?®  would  be  a  more  impartial 
tribunaliSlfi.P   *  Middlesex    jury.     As 
representing  JKM®*ropolitan    constitu- 
ency, he  thougtekte   was  only  doing 
justice    to    his    constituents    when    he 
said   that  it  would   bfe  easier  to  find 
12  impartial   jurymen  than  it  would 
be  to  find  16  impartial  fflen  in  that 
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House.     It  was  also  said  that  juries  in 
London  and  Middlesex  were  prejudiced 
by  what  they  read  in  the  Press.     He 
would  remind  hon.  Members,  however, 
that  the  Press  advocated  two  sides  of 
this  question.     There  was  an  able  por- 
tion of  the  Press  which  strongly  sup- 
ported the  views   entertained    by  the 
right  hon.    Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)   and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell).     On 
the  other  hand,  there  was,  doubtless,  a 
large  number  of  powerful  newspapers 
which  advocated  the  views  held  by  Con- 
servative   Members.      The    men    who 
would  sit  on  a  jury  would  be  compara- 
tively impartial  for  this    reason — that 
they  only  knew  the  hon.   Member  for 
Cork  and  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  and  other  Members  of  the  Irish 
Party,  as  public  men.    They  had  read 
their  speeches  in  the  Press,  but  they  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  those  hon. 
Gentlemen.     He  maintained  that  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  more  prepared  to  give 
an  impartial  consideration  to  this  ques- 
tion than  hon.  Members  of  the  House, 
who,  night  after  night,  had  been  brought 
into  hostile  conflict  with  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.     He  did  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing uncourteous,  but  there^could  be  no 
doubt  that  hon.  Members,  on  his  own 
side  of  the  House  especially,  were  brought 
night  after  night  into  personal  hostility 
with  hon.  Members  from  Ireland ;  and, 
that  being  the  case,  he  did  not  think  that 
hon.  Members  who  differed  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  and  his  followers — 
and  who  were  subject  to  interruptions  in 
debate  and  exclamations  which  were  not 
altogether  pleasant  to  hear — were  likely 
to  give  such  an  impartial  verdict  as  12 
jurors  who  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  these  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  who  could 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
with  fresh  minds.    To  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee meant  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo  was  to  be  the  absolute  judge 
of  the  tribunal  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
tried.     That  was  a  concession  which  the 
House  could  not  grant  to  anyone.     They 
must  all  form  their  opinions  as  to  which 
tribunal  would  be  the  most  impartial  to 
try  a  question  of  this  kind.     As  he  un- 
hesitatingly believed    that  the  matter 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  fairly,  justly, 
and  truly  tried  by  a  jury  than  it  could 
be  by  those  whose  minds  were  preju- 
diced by  the    stormy  conflicts    in   the 
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House,  he  should  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solioitor  General. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  (Northampton) 
said,  there  was  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
modesty.  He  could  assure  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  they  had  a  far  better  opi- 
nion of  him  on  that  side  of  the  House 
than  he  had  of  himself.  They  had  also 
a  better  opinion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House 
than  the  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  have, 
and  they  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  16  men  who  could 
give  a  fair  verdict  upon  this  question. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that 
if  he  were  put  upon  the  Committee  the 
Irish  Members  would  willingly  accept 
him.  The  hon.  Baronet  told  the  House 
that  he  would  not  be  a  fair  man  to  ap- 
point on  the  Committee  because  he 
would  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that 
occasionally  hon.  Members  on  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House  interrupted 
him.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  exaggerated  when  he  said  that. 
The  hon.  Baronet  then  said  that  the 
Committee  would  take  a  considerable 
time  to  investigate  these  charges.  He 
thought  it  possible  that  the  Committee 
would  take  some  time ;  but  when  the 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  it  must  take  a 
considerable  time  because  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  sit  de  die  in  diem,  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  City  of  London 
not  having  sat  from  day  to  day,  he  would 
point  out,  in  reply,  that  there  was  an 
arrangement  for  the  general  convenience 
that  that  Committee  should  not  sit  from 
day  to  day.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, everyone  would  be  so  anxious  to 
have  the  matter  settled  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  sit  probably  from  day  to 
day.  He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Middlesex  juries.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex  were  Sheriffs 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  next 
most  virtuous  man  in  the  whole  world 
to  a  juryman  in  the  City  of  London  was 
a  juryman  of  Middlesex.  When  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson)  began 
his  speech  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
going  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  Committee 
being  appointed,  because  he  said  the 
charges  of  The    Times  must   be  taken 


notice  of  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  how  did  he  propose  to  do  this? 
By  bandying  accusations  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  side  of  the  House  to 
the  other  ?  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber was  so  Irish  that  he  wished  to  con- 
vert the  House  into  an  Irish  faction 
fight.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
said  that  his  main  objection  to  a  Com- 
mittee was  that  its  scope  would  be  too 
narrow  ;  but  since  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  spoken  a  telegram  had  been 
received  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell),  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  and,  if  it  was  desired,  that 
the  forged  letter  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  in  the  same  way  as  the 
article  complained  of.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
claim  the  vote  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  North  Armagh.  He  was 
an  honourable  man,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  recognize  their 
claim  and  vote  with  the  Opposition  on 
this  matter,  especially  since  the  receipt 
of  this  telegram.  It  was  remarkable 
that  no  one  on  the  Treasury  Bench  had 
addressed  the  House  except  the  legal 
Members  of  the  Government.  When  a 
private  individual  got  into  a  great  mess 
and  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it 
he  consulted  his  lawyers.  However  rea- 
sonable this  might  bo  on  the  part  of  a 
private  individual,  it  was  hardly  fitting 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Government 
in  a  great  Parliamentary  and  national 
question  like  this,  in  ^hich  the  honour 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
was  involved.  Not  only  did  the  Go- 
vernment consult  their  lawyers,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  their  lawyers  only 
had  spoken  for  them.  This  had  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  Liberal  Unionist 
supporters  of  the  Government  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House  put  forward  an 
ex- Attorney  General.  What  had  been 
the  result  of  this  consultation  of  the 
lawyers  and  the  speeches  they  had 
made  ?  It  was  that  the  House  affirmed 
the  previous  night  that  the  charge  of 
falsehood  against  an  hon.  Member  was 
not  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the 
House.  It  was  afterwards  urged  that, 
while  it  was  admitted  that  this  was  not 
a  Breach  of  Privilege,  the  House  should 
prosecute  The  Times  for  having  com- 
mitted what  was  not  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege.   On  what  possible  grounds  except 
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that  it  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege  should 
hon.  Gentlemen  say  that  the  public 
Exchequer  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  one  side  of  this  prosecution, 
and  that  The  Times  —  he  was  no 
friend  of  The  Times — should  be  called 
upon  to  incur  this  vast  expense  for 
doing  what  the  great  majority  of  hon. 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  said  it  did  most  properly  and 
righteously.  The  Attorney  General 
said  that  it  was  monstrous  to  say  that 
this  prosecution  would  be  a  bogus  one. 
He  quite  agreed  with  him ;  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  a  bogus  prosecution. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman what  was  bogus  however.  The 
bogus  proposed  was  that  there  should  be 
a  prosecution  at  all.  Before  that  pro- 
posal was  made,  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
the  Irish  Members  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  would  have  refused  it. 
Those  charges  had  been  made  again  and 
again,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  would  be  forced 
into  a  prosecution  now  simply  because 
the  Government  offered  to  pay  the  ex- 

Eense,  as  if  the  honour  of  Irish  Mem- 
ers  was  a  question  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  He  considered  the  Irish 
Members  were  perfectly  right  in  declin- 
ing the  proposal,  and  they  had  been 
perfectly  right  not  to  begin  a  prosecu- 
tion against  The  Times.  His  reason  for 
saying  so  was  that,  notwithstanding 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Sir 
Kobert  Fowler),  they  would  have  no 
sort  of  chance  of  a  fair  trial  before  a 
Middlesex  jury.  They  had  heard  a 
great  deal  of  clap-trap  about  trial  by 
jury  in  the  course  of  that  debate.  The 
Gentleman  who  indulged  most  in  it  was 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James). 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
spoke  of  trial  by  jury  in  terms  which 
must  have  almost  made  Lord  Erskine 
turn  in  his  grave.  He  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  which  he  had  no  doubt  many  and 
many  a  time  addressed  to  that  noble  in- 
stitution. But  hon.  Members  were  called 
upon  to  believe  that  it  was  perfectly 
monstrous  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  doubt  and  hesitate  whether  they 
would  obtain  justice  from  a  Middlesex 
jury.  He  need  not  point  out  to  Gentle- 
men who  were  lawyers  that  there  was 
nothing  more  common  in  this  oountry 
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than  for  an  individual  who  wanted  to 
bring  an  action  or  defend  an  action  to 
be  told  that  he  would  not  get  justice 
from  the  jury.  Had  they  never  heard 
of  a  change  of  venue  on  the  ground  of 
a  prejudice  existing  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other?  Had  they  not  heard  of  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  and  a 
special  ]  ury  ?  Why  did  persons  ask  for 
a  special  j  ury  ?  He  had  done  it  himself, 
and  had  had  to  pay  £12  Vis.,  because  he 
believed  ho  should  be  more  likely  to  get 
justice  from  a  special  jury  than  an  ordi- 
nary jury.  It  might  be  said  that  was  a 
reflection  on  the  character  of  a  jury. 
Certainly  it  was.  No  one  would  deny 
that  there  was  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  Middlesex  a  very 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Irish.  It 
was  proved  at  the  last  Election.  He 
was  in  a  suburban  train  the  other  day, 
and  happening  to  be  in  a  first-class  car- 
riage— perhaps  he  should  have  heard 
better  sentiments  if  he  had  been  in  a 
third-class  one — he  found  four  or  five 
gentlemen  discussing  the  Irish  Question. 
They  all  seemed  to  disagree,  but  upon 
one  thing  they  entirely  agreed — namely, 
that  it  would  do  good  to  the  country  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  were  incon- 
tinently hanged.  This  jury  would  have 
to  decide  whether  The  Times  was  cri- 
minal or  not.  If  it  was,  then,  by  the 
law,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  was  equally  cri- 
minal. The  man  who  sold  the  news- 
paper was  equally  liable  for  its  contents 
with  the  man  who  printed  it.  The  law 
was  an  absurd  one,  but  so  it  was.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  the  head  of  the  Conservatives, 
was  deservedly  popular.  Would  not 
the  jury  hesitate — particularly  if  they 
were  taken  from  the  Strand  Division — 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  The  Times, 
when  its  effect  might  be  to  put  the 
man  whom  they  deservedly  respected 
in  the  dock  on  the  same  charge  ? 
He  did  not  say  that  Middlesex  juries 
were  packed,  but  he  maintained  they 
could  be  packed.  How  was  a  Middlesex 
j  ury  chosen  ?  The  Sheriffs  of  London 
were  elected  by  the  Corporation  of 
London. 

Sib  ROBERT  FOWLER :  Not  by  the 
Corporation. 

Mr.  LA.BOUCHERE :  Who  are  they, 
then? 

Sib  ROBERT  FOWLER :  The  Livery 
of  the  City  of  London. 
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Committee  were  not  such    prejadiced 
scoundrels  as  they  seemed  to  imagine. 
Once  or  twice  occasionally  there  was  a 
certain  bias,  but  in  the  main  the  de- 
cisions were  perfectly  fair — as  fair  as  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  decision 
was  in  his  own  case.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  possibly  it  could  be  asserted  that  a 
jury  of  Middlesex  would  not  be  pre- 
judiced, and  yet  that  Members  of  this 
House  would    be  prejudiced?     There 
was  a  very  good  and  sound  reason  why 
everybody  should  prefer  a  Committee  of 
the  House  to  any  jury.    It  was  because 
in  a  matter  of  libel  it  was  always  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  defendant  and  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  bringer   of  the  action, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  man  who 
brought  the  action  had  to  bet  1 2  to  1  on 
himself.     He  had  had  actions  brought 
against  him  in  which  the  plaintiffs  had 
had  to  bet  12  to  1 ;  but  they  had  lost 
their  actions.     He   had  been  libelled 
more  than  once,  but  he  had  never  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  bring  an  action .    In  the 
case  of  a  Committee,  however,  the  betting 
would  be  even,  the  decision  being  by  a 
majority,   and   that  was  an   important 
feature  in  this  matter.   Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  Ireland  Irishmen   ought  not  to  be 
tried  by  juries,  because  juries  would  be 
unfair,  but  that  they  should  be  tried  by 
these  half-pay  captains  who  were  ap- 
pointed Besident    Magistrates.     Irish- 
men said — **We  object  to  be  tried  by 
English  juries ; "  and  he  thought  that 
the   two   tribunals  would   be  equal  in 
fairness.     The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  South  Faddington  (Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill)  had  said  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  not  accept  the  finding  of  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  if  they  would  not  accept  the  finding 
of  a  Committee,  would  they  accept  the 
finding  of  a  jury  ?    They  distinctly  said 
they  objected  to  a  London  jury,  but  not 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Obviously  they    would    place 
themselves  in  a  most  contemptible  posi- 
tion if,  after  electing  to  have  their  case 
examined  by  a  Committee,  they  refused 
to    accept    the    verdict.      They  would 
honestly  accept  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    What  was  the  reason  the  Go- 
vernment  were  pursuing   this  foolish 
and  suicidal   course?    He   knew  that 
they  would  do  it.     He  had  been  asked 
in  the  Lobby  why  he  knew  it,  and  he 
replied  that  he  knew  it  because  he  had 
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Mr.  LABOUCHEREsaid,he  believed 
the  Livery  were  a  shade  worse.  By  the 
fact  of  their  being  Sheriffs  of  London 
they  were  Sheriffs  of  Middlesex.  They 
appointed  Under  Sheriffs ;  these  in  turn 
had  their  subordinates,  who  went  to 
some  particular  district  and  always  took 
the  jury  from  one  particular  district. 
The  selection  of  the  panel  was  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  in  their  hands,  and 
they  might  act  fairly  or  they  might  act 
unfairly.  They  knew  the  Livery  of  Lon- 
don was  Conservative,  and  they  knew 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  well  to 
stand  well  with  their  employers.  With 
these  facts  before  them,  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  submit 
their  case  to  a  Middlesex  jury.  It  was 
not  only  the  jury  who  would  be  preju- 
diced. A  considerable  number  of  the 
Judges  were  prejudiced.  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen  undoubtedly  would  do  justice; 
but  he  had  a  bias  in  his  mind,  and  had 
written  letters  to  The  Timet  very  much 
in  the  strain  of  those  which  were  the 
subject  of  discussion.  He  asked  any 
reasonable  men  whether,  if  a  jury  were 
taken  from  the  Strand  Division,  and  if 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen  were  to  be  the  Judge 
on  the  case,  the  Court  would  command 
entire  confidence  ?  A.  j  ury  of  that  House 
would  be  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  honourable  and  experienced 
men  whom  no  one  suspected  would  not 
be  able  to  act  honestly  and  justly.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  believed  themselves 
so  entirely  prejudiced  that  they  could 
not  express  an  unbiased  opinion  on  the 
case;  but  he  had  a  better  opinion  of 
them  than  they  had  of  themselves.  He 
was  not  a  Conservative,  and  he  did  not 
agree  with  them ;  but  he  did  not  believe 
they  were  such  a  Sodom  that  one  could 
not  find  half-a-dozen  honest  men  among 
them.  Now,  when  it  was  urged  that  in 
a  political  issue  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  never  impartial,  he 
might  almost  call  Mr.  Speaker  as  his 
witness.  Some  20  years  ago  he  was  re- 
turned as  Member  for  Windsor.  Some- 
one brought  a  Petition  against  him. 
One  of  his  agents  had  infringed  the  law 
in  some  little  trifling  matter;  he  did 
not  remember  what  it  was.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  was  a  Liberal  Com- 
mittee, the  present  Speaker  being  one 
of  the  Liberals  upon  it,  and  they  voided 
the  Election.  {^Laughter,']  He  could  as- 
sure those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  laughed 
that  all  the  Members  who  served  on  that 
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read  an  article  in  The  Tmee  that  morning, 
Mtying — ''We  do   not  think   that  the 
House  will  be  well  advised  in  dealing 
with  the  question  as  one  of  Privilege." 
He    knew    that  the  Government   had 
received  their  orders.      He  knew  that 
their  orders  were  in  substance — ''  On 
every  occasion,  at  any  cost,  at  any  risk, 
at  any  sacrifice,  even  of  honour,  evade, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  this  inquiry/'     No 
wonder    that  the   Goyemment   should 
obey  The  Times;    The  Tim$a  was  their 
trusted    ally,    and    the    Conservatives 
had  adopted  its  views.     What  would  be 
said  of  Conservative  and  Unionist  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  scattered  these  charges 
broadcast  if  no  proof  were  adduced  of 
these  charges  ?  They  would  be  regarded 
as  persons  even  meaner  than  The  Timee^ 
because  the  person  who  hired  a  bravo 
was  eren  meaner  than  the  bravo  him- 
self.   There  was  a  saying — **  Set  a  thief 
to  catch  a  thief; "  but  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  being 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a  fair  in- 
vestigation into  the  theft.  He  considered 
that  the  Irish  Members  had  been  per- 
fectly right  in  treating  with  contempt 
the  accusations  levelled  against  them  by 
The  Titii$8.    What  did  The  Tims  say  ? 
It  said  that  it  would   simply  have  to 
place  Mr.  Dillon's  denial  side  by  side 
with  extracts  from  The  Irish  Worlds  The 
FreemanU  Journal^  and   United  Ireland. 
That  was  to  say  that  The  ToneSf  when 
confronted,  did  not  pretend  that  it  had 
any  fresh  evidence.    All  these  articles 
which    it    had    been  swaggering    and 
boasting  about  were  merely  a  re-hash  of 
accusations  made  again  and  again,  and 
despised  and  refuted  again  and  again 
by  the  Irish  Members.   The  Irish  Mem- 
bers had  not  brought  this  matter  before 
the  House — it  had  been  brought  forward 
by  a  Conservative — but  they  had  said 
that  they  were  ready  to  accept  any  in- 
vestigation by  a  Committee  into  their 
conduct.     After  that  he  thought  they 
ought  to  treat  with  redoubled  contempt 
any  further  lies,  false  letters,  and  accu- 
sations on  the  part  of  The  Times,  how- 
ever much  it  might  choose  to  misrepre- 
sent them.     What  was  The  Times  that 
any  such  accusations  should  be  treated 
as  of  importance  ?     The  Times  was  no 
Divine  oracle  sent  down  from  Heaven  ; 
The  Times  was  merely  Mr.  Walter.     He 
had  sat  in  that  House  with  Mr.  Walter, 
who  was  a  quiet,   decent,    respectable 
man,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  never  heard 
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of  anybody  who  had  paid  the  slightest 

attention  to  any  single  word  that  Mr. 

Walter  had  said  in  that  House.  [Laugh" 

ief\  and  Ministerial  cries  of  *'  No !    ]  No  ? 

Well,  he  congratulated  Mr.  Walter  on 

the  fact  that  there  were  three  Gentlemen 

who  had  paid  attention  to  his  words; 

his  followers  were  small   in   number, 

though,  no  doubt,  important.    The  Irish 

Members  had  good  authority  and  good 

precedent   for  treating   with  contempt 

everything  that  fell  from  The  Times,  The 

Times  had  attacked  Mr.  Cobden  and  the 

right    hon.    Member    for  Birmingham 

(Mr.  John  Bright)    in  a  series  of  the 

most  atrocious  articles,  and  Mr.  Cobden 

had  written  to  the  editor  of  The  Times 

asking — 

*'  Ifl  it  seriooBly  contended  that  as  often  as 
you  choose  to  pervert  the  sense  of  our  speeches, 
and  to  charge  us  with  a  scheme  of  public  rob- 
bery, the  onus  lies  with  us  to  disprove  the  im- 
putation, and  that  wo  have  no  right  to  complain 
if  we  do  not  do  so  that  we  are  henceforth  to  bo 
treated  as  robbers  P  " 

The  Times  had  progressed  since  then  ;  it 
now  called  people  the  associates  of  as- 
sassins; but  the  system  was  the  same 
and  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  he  trusted  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  would  act  as 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham and  Mr.  Cobden  had  acted.  The 
fact  was  that  the  Tory  Party  were  tho- 
roughly in  a  bog.  They  might  be 
dragged  out  of  it  by  the  brute  force  of 
their  majority;  but  they  would  come 
out  of  it  discredited  and  bespattered. 
This  debate  had  been  most  useful  to 
those  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House.  It  had  clearly  shown  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  the  vapourings 
about  a  desire  for  investigation,  and  it 
now  appeared  that  neither  The  Times 
nor  the  Government  dared  to  face  an 
investigation.  [**  Oh,  oh !  "  and  cheers,'] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  laughed.  Did 
they  dare  to  face  the  investigation  ? 
Would  they  change  their  minds  now  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  allow  the  investi- 
gation to  take  place?  This  debate 
might  also  teach  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  a  useful  lesson — 
namely,  never  to  pay  in  advance  for 
political  services.  If  they  were  wise 
they  would  learn  experience  by  what 
had  occurred.  In  future  they  would 
probably  never  make  their  Baronets  at 
the  commencement  of  a  Parliament. 
They  would  wait  till  the  end.  They 
might  rest  assured  that  the  recipient 
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of  promotion  so  prematurely  conferred 
would  be  extremely  anxious  to  make  it 
believed  that  he  was  made  a  Baronet  on 
his  own  merits.  He  would  be  sure  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  acting  against 
his  own  Party  in  order  to  show  what  an 
iudependent  man  he  was.  While  he 
condoled  with  hon.  Members  opposite 
for  the  Baronet  they  had  made,  and  for 
the  cruel  return  they  had  receiyed,  they 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
were  sincerely  and  truly  thankful  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  for  having  done  them  an 
inestimable  ser?ico  by  enabling  them  to 
repel  these  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  their  Friends  in  Ireland, 
and  by  showing  that  when  they  were 
perfecdy  ready  to  face  an  investigation, 
hon.  Members  opposite  ran  away. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  (Denbigh- 
shire, E.)  said  the  hon.  baronet  the 
Member  for  North  Antrim  had  certainly 
managed  to  bring  about  a  debate  which 
had  been  most  damaging  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  was  the  opinion  of  their 
own  journal.  The  Standard,  There  were 
two  points  that  distinguished  this  case 
from  that  of  any  precedent  that  had 
been  quoted.  The  charges  complained 
of  did  not  appear  in  an  isolated  article. 
There  had  been  a  series  of  articles 
blackening  and  maligning  the  character 
of  five-sixths  of  the  Irish  Bepresentatives, 
and  those  articles  were  written  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
public  opinion,  but  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  influencing  the  votes  of  cer- 
tain Members  upon  a  certain  measure 
before  the  House.  They  were  intended,  as 
had  been  well  said,  to  make  the  weak- 
kneed  Liberal  Unionists  stick  to  their 
guns  and  to  bind  them  closer  to  the 
Ministerial  chariot.  The  House  had 
already  declared  that  these  charges  did 
not  constitute  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
but  if  they  did  not,  what  in  Heaven's 
name  did  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bury  had 
said  that  Privilege  was  a  rusty  sword 
If  that  Kesolution  was  to  hold  good,  it 
was,  it  would  seem,  something  even 
worse— it  was  a  Government  cutlass.  It 
seemed  now  that  the  whole  idea  of  Breach 
of  Privilege,  which  had  lasted  these  hun- 
dreds of  years,  was  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Conservative  Government,  to  vanish 
like  a  dream.  The  Ministerial  decision 
was  enough  to  make  some  of  the 
Speaker's  Predecessors  turn  in  their 
graves.     It  amounted  to  this — that  the 
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foulest  and  blackest  and  most  unfounded 
charges  might  be  brought,  not  only 
against  one  Member  but  against  some  80 
or  90  Members,  and  that  when  those 
charges  were  solemnly  denied  in  this 
House,  that  denial  was  made  an  occa- 
sion for  restating  the  charges,  and  the 
hon.  Members  who  denied  them  were 
branded  as  liars,  and  yet  that  was  not 
a  matter  of  Privilege.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  that  the  House  was  the 
guardian  of  its  own  honour.  All  he 
could  say  was  the  present  views  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  on  the 
question  of  Privilege  that  guardian- 
ship would  be  the  merest  sinecure  ever 
imposed  on  a  great  assembly.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Pad- 
dington  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill) 
had  urged  that  the  Members  attacked 
should  bring,  what  he  once  called,  '^a 
more  or  less  collusive  action  in  a  Court 
of  Law.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
they  were  to  be  assumed  to  be  guilty. 
This  was  a  strange  perversion  of  the  old 
English  maxim,  that  a  man  was  to  be 
presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  was 
proved  to  be  guilty — a  privilege  which 
we  conceded  to  the  meanest  criminal  at 
the  bar,  but  which  we  denied  to  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion. But  since  the  House  had  decided 
that  this  was  not  a  Breach  of  Privilege, 
what  right  had  the  Government  to 
spend  public  money  in  prosecuting  a 
newspaper  which  had  not  committed  a 
Breach  of  Privilege  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Mayo  refused,  and  quite 
rightly,  to  enter  any  such  prosecution. 
He  would  go  into  Court  with  all  the 
prejudices  against  him  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  House  had  refused  him  the 
protection  which  the  House  usually 
afl'orded  to  its  Members.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said  that  fact  would  not 
be  before  the  jury.  But  of  course  it 
would  be  in  the  minds  of  the  jury. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man also  denied  that  there  would  be 
any  delay,  and  he  said  the  whole  matter 
could  be  decided  in  six  weeks.  Would  he 
contend  that  it  was  possible  to  in- 
struct counsel  and  get  the  witnesses  from 
America  in  six  weeks  ?  Beference  had 
also  been  made  to  the  Judges.  He 
would  not  say  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Judicial 
Bench ;  but  judges  were  men,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  one  of  them  at 
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least  had  spoken  on  this  Irish  Question 
in  terms  of  extreme  bitterness  and  acri- 
mony. He  did  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  there  would  not  be  a  fair  trial  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Stephen ;  but  a  Judge, 
like  Caesar's  wife,  ought  to  be  above 
Buspioion;  and  what  would  those  who 
throughout  the  country  sympathized 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
think  of  a  trial  before  that  learned 
Judge?  As  to  the  jury,  that  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  For  his  own  part 
he  very  much  doubted  whether  any  Irish 
Home  Buler  would  get  a  fair  trial  before 
a  Special  Jury  of  London  stockbrokers. 
And  there  was  this  essential  difference 
between  a  jury  and  a  Committee  of 
this  House — that  one  juror  could  render 
the  trial  abortive.  It  was  said  that 
Party  feeling  was  so  strong  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get  an  im- 
partial Committee;  but  he  considered 
it  a  g^oss  reflection  on  the  character  of 
the  House  to  say  that  out  of  its  670  Mem- 
bers it  would  not  be  possible  to  select  15 
or  16  English  and  Scotch  Gentlemen 
who  would  do  their  duty.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Paddington 
said  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
powerless  against  the  Press,  that  all  the 
House  could  do  was  to  grovel  before 
this  many-headed  and  many-tongued 
monster.  That  was  the  moet  humiliating 
position  to  take  up.  Would  the  noble 
Lord  have  taken  that  view  if  the  charac- 
ter of  86  Conservative  Members  had 
been  at  stake  ?  The  result  of  the  action 
of  the  Gbvemment  would  be  that  the 
opinion  would  grow  up  in  the  country, 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  disprove 
it,  that  the  application  of  the  law  of 
Privilege  depended,  like  so  many  other 
questions,  upon  considerations  of  na- 
tionality and  race.  The  country  would 
get  the  idea  that  as  the  Government 
were  determined  to  establish  two  stan- 
dards of  crime,  one  for  Englishmen 
and  another  for  Irishmen,  so  they  were 
determined  to  establish  two  standards  of 
Privilege,  one  for  English  Members  and 
another  for  Irish  Members.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Liberal  Unionists,  who 
were  so  anxious  to  have  one  and  the 
same  law  for  Eneland  and  Ireland,  and 
who,  he  supposed,  managed  to  reconcile 
that  wish  with  their  votes  in  support  of 
coercion — he  appealed  to  them  to  sup- 
port the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  in  the  approaching  Division .  Of 
this  he  was  sure,  that  nothing  could  do 
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more  to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  nations,  which,  Heaven  knew,  was 
wide  enough  already,  and  to  precipitate 
the  crisis  which  they  were  anxious  to 
avert,  than  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  their  mechanical 
majority,  were  pursuing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
said,  he  would  warn  the  House  to  be 
careful  before  they  rushed  to  admiration 
of  British  juries  in  a  political  case.  He 
would  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bury  to 
produce  a  case  which  showed  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted  in  times  of  political 
excitement.  In  1881  six  persons  were 
charged  with  bribery  committed  at  the 
recent  Boston  election.  The  cases  were 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  at  the 
Lincoln  Assizes,  and  the  defendants  were 
all  acquitted.  Describing  the  result  of 
one  of  the  Boston  cases,  The  Times,  which 
was  so  much  in  favour  with  the  Party 
opposite,  said  that  after  a  long  delibera- 
tion the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Not 
Guilty."  After  the  verdict  there  was  a 
loud  outburst  of  applause,  especially  on 
the  two  Iront  benches,  which  were  re- 
served for  the  jurymen  in  waiting. 
That  was  a  specimen  of  the  independ- 
ence of  juries  on  political  matters.  The 
Judge  then  ordered  '*  the  man  with  the 
red  face,"  as  TAe  Timee  described  one 
of  these  expectant  jurymen,  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
farmer  of  200  or  300  acres,  and  fined 
him  £5.  The  Judge  was  then  informed 
that  the  delinquent  was  one  of  the  jurors 
in  the  next  case.  The  Judge  then  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  ordered  that  that  particular 
juror  should  not  be  called  upon.  This 
was  the  sort  of  jury  to  which  the  Irish 
Members  were  told  to  go.  He  hoped 
he  had  met  the  challenge  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  Times 
commented  in  the  most  caustic  terms  on 
the  sympathy  of  Lincolnshire  jurymen 
with  bribers,  and  said  that  grave  dis- 
satisfaction would  be  generally  felt  at 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  Times  further  said  that  the  person 
charged  with  perjury  and  acquitted  was 
charged  practically  on  his  own  con- 
fession, and  that  in  refusing  to  convict 
the  Lincolnshire  jury  had,  perhaps,  only 
done  what  other  juries  had  done  all  over 
the  country  in  political  cases,  that  the 
juryman  who  was  fined  £5  was  probably 
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neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  fellows, 
and  that  they  only  shared  in  the  common 
local  feeling.  What  had  been  the  course 
of  the  Government  in  this  matter  ?    The 
hon.    Baronet    brought    forward    his 
Motion.     A  conference  then  took  place 
between  the  Leaders  of  the  Government 
and  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  decision 
was  arrived  at  not  to  accept  the  hon. 
Baronet's  Motion.    The  offer  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  the  case  should  be 
tried  before    a   jury  by  means  of   a 
criminal  information.     Did  the  Govern- 
ment, in   making  that  offer,  honestly 
believe  that  it  would  be  accepted  ?  They 
knew  perfectly  well,  for  they  had  heard 
it  over  and  over  again,  that  the  Lish 
Members  would  decline  to  go  before  a 
jury.    The  Solicitor  General  knew  it, 
the  Attorney  General  knew  it,  and  every 
Member  of  the  Gk>vernment  knew  it. 
The  Government  had  found  themselves 
in  a  corner.     They  found  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  had  played 
a  card  honestly  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, but  a  very  false  one  so  far  as 
the  Ch>v6mment  were    concerned,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty, 
so  they  resorted  to  another  card  trick. 
[  Cries  o/  "  Oh,  oh !  "  from  the  Ministerial 
Benches.']    He  called  it  the  card  trick — 
[  Uies  of  "  Oh,  oh ! "}— not  in  any  offen- 
si?e  sen se.     [Renewed  cries  o/" ' '  Oh ,  oh ! " 
and  a  Voice,  «*  Certainly  not."]    There 
were  so  many  games  of  cards,  and  he 
was  referring  to  innocent  games,  play- 
ful games.  [Cries  of*^  Withdraw !  ^^ from 
the  Ministerial  Benches,  and  ''No,  no!" 
from  the  Opposition.'] 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clabke)  (Plymouth) :  I  rise  to 
Order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  the  hon.  Member  is  within  the 
bounds  of  courtesy  and  Order  in  saying 
that  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Soli- 
citor General  had  resorted  to  another 
card  trick  ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  It  is  not  a  Parlia- 
mentary  expression,  and  I  hope  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  willingly 
withdrew  the  expression,  but  he  thought 
he  had  conveyed  to  the  House  that  he 
did  not  use  it  in  any  offensive  sense,  but 
only  in  the  way  it  was  used  every  day. 
What  he  wished  to  convey  to  the  House 
was  that  the  Government  in  proposing 
that  there  should  be  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion must  have  known  that  their  pro- 


fosal  would    not  be  accepted,   as  the 
rish  Members  had  already  refused  to 
take  such  a  course.     This  was  not  play- 
ing the  game  fairly.     The  Government 
had  been  most  unfair ;  they  knew  that 
a  prosecution  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  Dillon  article  of  the  2nd  of  May, 
but  must  extend  to  a  far  larger  field. 
Their  proposal,  however,  simply  included 
the  Dillon  article,  and  had  no  reference 
to  the  alleged  forged  letter.     Perhaps 
the  Government  had   found   that   the 
latter  could  not  be  substantiated.    They 
knew  that  if  they  went  before  a  jury 
that  letter  would  be  excluded ;  but  if  a 
Committee  were  granted  it  might  inquire 
into  the  alleged  forged  letter  and  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway.  [Sir 
Edward  Clarke:    Read   the   Amend- 
ment.]     Perhaps    that    was    another 
technical  objection.    He  supposed  that 
it  was  possible  to  amend  the  .Ajnendment 
so  as  to  include  any  charge  which  had 
ever  been  made  against  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway.     He  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  get 
up  and   say   that    he  would   accept  a 
general  inquiry,  because  he  felt  certain 
that  nothing  less  than  such  an  inquiry 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.   Goschen)  (St.   George's, 
Hanover   Square) :    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  wno  has  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Anderson)  has  indirectly 
criticized  the  Amendment  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone).    He  has  asked  the  Govern- 
ment why  they  cannot  extend  this  matter 
to  a  general  inquiry  into  all  the  charges 
which  have  been  made    against  hon. 
Members  who  represent  the  Nationalist 
Party  in  Ireland  ?    Why  has  he  not  ad- 
dressed that  question  to  his  own  Leader  ? 
I  suppose  it  is  because,  as  yet,  his  own 
Leader    has    not    re»appeared    in    the 
House,  and  is  not  at  present  sitting  on 
the  Bench  opposite.     [Cries  o/**Oh!" 
from  the  Iri%h  Members,]    Yes ;  it  is  an 
absence  which  I  regret.     I  am  aware 
that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
expected  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Cabinet  to  intervene  at  this  moment  in 
the  debate ;    and,  if  so,   I  thick  that 
we  might  also  fairly  claim — [Cries  of 
•*  Oh !  "]— I  think  that  we  might  fairly 
claim  the  presence  of  my  right  hon. 
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Friend;   and  I  will  say  why,  and  will 
leave  hon.  Members  themselves  to  de- 
termine whether  they  think  it  is  best  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   should    be 
criticized  in  his  absence  or  in  his  pre- 
sence.    It  will  be  my  duty  to  comment 
upon    some    of   the  statements  of  my 
ri^ht  hon.  Friend ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault,  if  I   do   not 
see  him  before  me  in  this  House  and 
able  to  accept  or  to  contradict  the  con- 
struction which  I  shall  put  on  certain  of 
the  expressions  which  he  has  addressed 
to  us.     But  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber who    has    just    sat   down    taunts 
the    Government   with    attempting    to 
limit  this  inquiry.     Do  I  interpret  him 
rightly?     Why,  he  has  also  vanished 
from  the  House ;  and  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  elicit  a  reply  from  him.  [  Criei 
of '*0h\''  from  the  Irish  Member 8,'\     I 
do  not    understand   the    remonstrance 
which  comes  from  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.     Do  they  not 
think  that  I  am  entitled  to  ask  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  ?    What  was  the 
effect  of  that  speech  ?    I  say  that,  as 
regards  the  Amendment  which  is  now 
before  the  House,  the  Government  have 
absolutely  no  responsibility  whatever. 
I  admit  the  objection  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  made  to  the  proposition 
I  am  laying  down.    The  hon.  Baronet 
the    Member   for    North   Antrim   (Sir 
Charles    Lewis)    submitted    a    limited 
Motion  to  this  House.    The  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General    has    moved 
that  this  case  is  not  a  Breach  of  Privi- 
lege.    On  that,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  confines 
his  Amendment  to  this  one  particular 
point  of  the  alleged  falsehood  charged 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
(Mr.  Dillon).    If  the  issue  is  limited,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Government,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  are  perfectly  aware  that  I  am 
stating  the  case    correctly  and    fully. 
Whether  the  Amendment  is  to.  be  ex- 
tended or  not  does  not  rest  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     It  rests  with 
those  who  have  chosen  to  submit  this 
Amendment  now  before  the  House,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 
It  rests  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  to  deter- 
mine what  scope  he  will  give  to  his  own 
Motion,  and  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the 
Government,  on  the  fourth  night  of  this 
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debate,  to  have  it  thrown  in  their  teeth 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the  scope  of 
that  Motion  is,  and  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  limit  it.    Do  the  Opposition  stand 
by  the  Motion  which  they  have  made, 
or  do  they  wish  to  change  it  on  the 
fourth  night  of  this  debate  ?    Do  they 
wish  to  change  the  issue  after  they  have 
been  fighting  upon  this  particular  issue 
for  the  last  three  nights?     They  are 
silent  upon  that  point ;  but,  perhaps,  at 
a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  we  may 
hear  what  course  they  intend  to  pursue, 
though  I  think  it  will  be  rather  late  for 
them  to  make  a  change  of  front.  Now,Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  wish  to  make  a  remark 
which  I  should  have  preferred  to  make 
in  the  presence  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian.    I  wish 
he  were   present    in    his    capacity    of 
Leader  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  and 
of  the  united  Party  who  sit  above  the 
Gangway   and    below    the    Gangway. 
Let   me    recall    the    attention    of   the 
House  to  a  painful  incident,  if  I  may  call 
it  so.    Let  me  recall  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  observations  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  with  re- 
gard to  the  Leader  of  this  House — to 
the  personalities  which  the  hon.   and 
learned  Member  chose  to  pour  out  with 
regard  to  the  Leader  of  this  House  and 
the  Leader  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Well,    Sir,    I    think    my    right     hon. 
Friend  (Mr.   W.    H.   Smith)  can  well 
afford  to  pass  by  the  observations  which 
were  made  by  the  hon.   and   learned 
Member,  and  the  House,  though  it  felt 
it  was  a  painful  thing  to  listen  to  that 
flood  of  personalities,  will  also  pass  them 
by ;  but  I  should  have  liked  to  know 
what  was  the  feeling  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  when  he  heard  that  new 
style  from  his  allies  below  the  Gang- 
way.    [An  hon.  Membbb  :  He  was  not 
here. J    [An  hon.  Member  on  the  Minis- 
terial side :   He  cheered  them.]      My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  was  not  present, 
and  I  can  tell  him  that  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  present,  and  I  felt 
for  my  right  hon.   Friend.     l_Crie8  of 
"  Oh !  "  from  the  Irish  Members.']    Yes ; 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  scoffs  from 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway,  for 
they  do  not  know  how  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  been  the  guardian  of  the 
best  traditions  of  this  House,  and  with 
what  pain  expressions  and  personalities 
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Buch  as  proceeded  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
must  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  a  man 
Yih.0  has  been  the  associate  of  a  Palmer- 
Bton,  of  a  Eussell,  and  of  all  the  great 
statesmen  of  his  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have 
placed  before  this  House,  and  with  con- 
spicuous ability,  the  case  of  the  prece- 
dents which  govern  this  matter,  and 
they  have  not  been  overthrown  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  \Criee  of  '*  Oh  !  " 
from  the  Irish  Members,]  I  do  not  know 
whether  all  the  Members  of  this  House 
were  present  when  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry 
H.  Fowler)  admitted  that  there  was  no 
precedent  analogous  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. But  leaving  the  more  legal  and 
technical  part  of  the  case  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  I  am  anxious  to 
establish,  and  I  believe  I  can  undertake 
to  establish,  that  this  case  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  of  the  alleged 
precedents  where  there  have  been  Com- 
mittees of  Inquiry  or  Votes  of  this  House 
in  regard  to  Breach  of  Privilege.  I  can 
undertake  to  show  that  there  are  con- 
siderations in  this  matter  that  are  totally 
different,  and  which  remove  this  case 
entirely  from  the  region  of  precedent,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  establish  formal  pre- 
cedents in  this  instance.  One  word  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  precedents  that  have  been  al- 
leged. It  has  been  shown  by  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  precedents  which 
have  been  quoted,  and  alleged  to  govern 
this  case,  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
conduct  of  a  Member  has  been  im- 
pugned in  his  capacity  of  acting  in  the 
particular  service  of  the  House.  To-night 
a  new  precedent  has  been  quoted — out 
a  precedent  not  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal of  an  inquiry,  but  on  the  point  of 
Breach  of  Privilege;  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  an  examination  by  a  Com- 
mittee and  a  Vote  of  the  House  as  re- 
gards Privilege.  A  new  case  has  been 
cited  with  regard  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright),  where  the  House 
took  action,  and  where  there  was  a  Vote 
of  the  House  in  reference  to  words 
spoken  by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  Does 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  East  Wol- 


verhampton say  that  that  bears  on  the 
present  case  ?    He  is  silent. 

Mb.  HENEY  H.  FOWLER  (Wol- 
verhampton,  E.):  It  certainly  bears 
upon  the  present  case.  I  simply  said 
that  it  went  to  show  that  Members  of 
the  present  Administration  are  inconsis- 
tent in  saying  that  a  charge  against 
Members  of  this  House  of  being  in 
alliance  with  murderers  and  assassins  is 
not  a  Breach  of  Privilege.  In  the  case 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, they  voted  that  being  in  alliance 
with  the  Irish  Eebels  was  a  Breach  of 
Privilege. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN:  Have  wo  asserted 
that  a  Breach  of  Privilege  has  not  been 
committed  ?  Has  that  been  the  object 
of  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  ?  [^Ironical  cheers  from  the  Irish 
Members,  and  interruption,']  My  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  who  objects  to 
so  great  an  extent  to  interruptions 
from  this  side — and  I  believe  my  hon. 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
probably  still  smarting  from  the  casti- 
gation  which  he  has  administered  to 
them  sometimes  for  their  interruption — 
will  now  be  able  to  judge,  from  the 
conduct  of  his  allies  below  the  Gang- 
way, to  what  extent  example  may  be 
infectious.  I  am  not  quite  so  sensitive 
as  some  right  hon.  Gentlemen  to  inter- 
ruptions. They  seem  to  me  to  be  often 
a  tonic  and  a  stimulus  to  a  speaker.  At 
the  same  time,  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite — as  followers  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  objects  to  continuous  inter- 
ruption— to  give  me  a  fair,  if  not  a  very 
patient,  hearing  during  the  observations 
which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  address  to  the 
House.  Sir,  I  was  speaking  of  the  pre- 
cedent of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham,  and  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton 
says  that  it  is  an  analogous  case  to  this. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOVVLEE  :  No. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN:  Then  it  is  not 
analogous  ? 

Mr.  henry  H.  fowler  :  No. 

Mr.  QOSCHEN  :  Then  I  think  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  wasted  his 
time.  But  if  bis  observations  should  have 
any  effect  on  any  Members  in  this 
House,  or  on  the  public  outside,  let  me, 
in  a  sentence,  point  out  the  great  differ- 
once  between  the  two  cases.  In  the 
case  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  it  was  a  Member 
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of  this  House  who  uttered  the  alleged 
libel,  and  he  was  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  this  House ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  libel,  if  it  was  a  libel,  was 
not  uttered  against  any  particular  per- 
son who  might  have  brought  an  action 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  but  uttered  against 
a  body  of  men,  in  which  case  no  action 
would  lie.     And  that  is  the  ereat  dis- 
tinction in  all  these  cases.    These  pre- 
cedents and  these  cases,  where  there 
has  been  no  other  Court  open  than  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  by  this  House,  are  not 
analogous    to    this    case,    and    cannot 
guide  us  on  this  occasion.     Our  position 
in  this  case  is  this — and  it  governs  the 
whole  situation  and  the  whole  issue — 
namely,  that  there  are  tribunals  open 
to  those  who  have  a  complaint  to  make 
— the  tribunals  of  the  land,  and  that  in 
most  of  the  cases  where  an  alleged  ana- 
logy is  sought  to  be  found,  there  was 
no  such  appeal  to  any  ofher  tribunal. 
I  will  not  labour  this  question  of  pre- 
cedents, because  I  am  prepared  to  con- 
tend, that  whatever  precedents  may  be 
quoted,  there  are  none  really  similar  to 
the  present  situation,  and  that  we  must 
be  guided,  apart  from  precedents,  by 
higher  considerations  in  tliis  matter.   In 
some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  cited, 
the  libellers,  the  defendants,  have  been 
summoned  to  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and, 
refusing  to  apologize,  have  been  commit- 
ted to  prison.     And  I  remember  a  most 
eloquent  passage  in  a  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr.  Dillon),  in 
which  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  his 
antagonist — that    foul  liar,    he    called 
him — standing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House, 
face  to  face  with  him.     But  what  object 
would  the  hon.  Member  have  achieved 
if  the  object  of  his  denunciation,  his 
opponent,  had  been  standing  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House  ?    No  inquiry  would  have 
been  possible ;  and  the  result,  judging  by 
most  of  the  precedents  that  have  been 
quoted,  would  simply  have  been  that, 
without  any  inquiry,  the  defendant  at 
the  Bar  would  have  been  committed  to 
prison.     Is  not  that  the  teaching  of  the 
precedents  which    have  been  quoted? 
Then  what  is  the  good  of  heroics,  and 
saying  that  you  will  meet  your  accuser 
at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  if  the  encounter 
that  would  take  place  must  be  entirely 
barren  of  any  result  whatever  ?    I  have 
said  that  I  would  not  dwell  upon  prece- 
dents.    We  have  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
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ter,  as  is  now  acknowledged  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  apart  from  prece- 
dents; but  before  I  pass  on  to  make 
good  the  contention  I  seek  to  establish, 
that  this  is  a  case  perfectly  different  from 
any  other  that  has  ever  arisen,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  House  whether,  notwithstanding 
the  gravity  of  the  charges  which  are  at 
issue— and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian  was  in  error  if  he  thought 
we  do  not  admit  the  gravity  of  them — 
I  wish  to  ask  whether  these  charges,  how- 
ever grave  they  may  be,  ought  to  be  tried, 
as  suggested,  as  a  matter  of  Privilege  ? 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  insist  on 
a  point  that  was  so  eloquently  treated 
by  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bury  earlier  in  the 
evening,  as  to  the  danger  and  inex- 
pediency of  extending  the  doctrine  of 
Privilege  and  the  practice  of  inquiry  on 
important  public  matters  of  general  in- 
terest by  what  I  may  call  the  domestic 
tribunal  of  this  House.  My  right  hon, 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
charged  the  Leader  of  the  House  with 
being  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  its 
Members.  It  is  a  charge  that  is  most 
undeserved,  and  a  charge  which  will  be 
repudiated,  not  only  by  Members  sitting 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  but,  I  am 
convinced,  by  a  large  proportion  of  hon. 
Members  sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House  also.  But  the  Leader 
of  the  House  has  other  functions,  be- 
sides that  of  looking  to  the  honour  of  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House.  He  has 
to  see  that  we  do  not,  by  claiming  too 
much  Privilege,  imperil  the  authority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  questions 
which  are  at  issue  between  this  House 
and  others  who  are  outside  its  walls. 
I  am  surprised  to  see  that  the  Leaders 
and  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  Liberal 
Party  are  prepared  to  vote  in  a  direc- 
tion which  will  curtail  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  the  Press.  That  has 
not  been  the  line  which  they  have  taken 
in  those  past  cases  which  have  been 
quoted;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  charges  Mem- 
bers sitting  on  this  side  of  ti^e  House 
with  inconsistency,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
refers  to  cases  where  his  hon.  Friends 
voted  against  the  extension  of  Privilege, 
and  on  the  very  ground  that  we  ought 
not  by  any  hasty  action  to  restrain  the 
greatest  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
Press.    We  heard  from  the  hon.   and 
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learned  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  B. 
T.  Beid),  the  other  night,  that  the  Libe- 
ral Party  expected  a  political  advantage 
from  the  refusal  by  this  House  of  the 
Committee  which  is  asked  for.  [''  Hear, 
hear  !"/r0m  the  Irish  Members,']  Is  it  for 
the  sake  of  that  political  advantage  that 
they  are  acting  ?  \_Cries  of  *'  No !»]  Let 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  recon- 
cile their  cheers  with  those  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers above  the  Gangway.  Will  they 
take  up  a  totally  different  position  from 
that  wnich  they  took  up  on  almost  every 
other  occasion  in  recent  years  when  the 
question  of  Privilege  has  been  discussed? 
It  is  for  hon.  Members  who  are  better 
conversant  with  the  precedents  and  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question  than  I  am  to 
argue  the  case ;  but  I  would  ask,  is  it 
wise  in  these  days  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion we  are  now  asked  to  take  up  in  all 
cases  where  Members  of  this  House  are 
libelled  by  the  Press,  or  by  anyone  out- 
side it  ?  I  think  if  we  were  to  take  up  that 
position,  we  might  as  well  establish  at 
once  a  permanent  Committee  for  the 
examination  of  libels.  Why,  look  at  the 
Irish  Press.  If  we  were  to  take  up  the 
position,  that  when  the  characters  of 
Members  are  attacked,  they  are  to  be 
taken  charge  of  by  this  House,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  have  the  editor 
of  UnUed  Ireland  in  permanent  attend- 
ance at  the  Bar  of  this  House.  And,  in- 
deed. Sir,  it  is  a  very  interesting  sight 
to  see  the  owners  of  and  the  writers  in 
the  Irish  Press  indignantly  fulminating 
against  the  wicked  slanders  of  The 
Times.  What  time  would  be  occu- 
pied by  this  House  if  we  were  to  under- 
take this  new  duty  which  my  right  hon. 
Priend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
thinks  ought  to  be  discharged  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Glaj)- 
STOiTE :  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind.]  What!  Did  not  my  right  hon. 
Friend  complain  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  for  not  being  more  sensitive  with 
regard  to  the  honour  of  its  Members  ? 
Well,  but  there  are  other  hon.  Members 
whose  honour  is  attacked  in  the  Irish 
Press.  [**Name,  name!"]  "Name?" 
yes,  you  shall  have  names.  Did  my 
right  hon.  Friend  treat  as  matters  of 
Privilege  the  articles  in  which  Lord 
Spencer  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  were 
assailed  by  the  Irish  Press  ?  I  only  wish 
the  cartoons  in  United  Ireland  could  bo 
circulated  to    every    Member  of  this 


House  and  sown  broadcast  through  this 
country,  and  then  we  should  know  what 
slanders  and  libels  are.  And  it  is  in 
these  conditions,  and  with  this  license  of 
the  Press  constantly  going  on,  and  habi- 
tually tolerated,  that  we  are  asked  to  in- 
terfere upon  this  particular  occasion.  See 
what  the  demand  is  that  is  made  on  us. 
It  was  well  put  by  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury ; 
but  I  will  put  it  again,  because  we  have 
had  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  this 
very  practice  to-night.  My  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  pointed  out  that 
certain  things  are  said  in  this  House — 
certain  charges  are  made  against  Mem- 
bers, not  as  Members  of  this  House. 
These  charges  are  denied  in  this  House. 
The  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
original  assertions  say  that  the  denial  is 
false,  and  then  their  conduct  is  to  be  in- 
quired into  by  a  Committee  of  this 
House.  That  is  the  claim  which  is  made 
by  hon.  Members  opposite.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  know  is  this.  Do  we  claim 
as  our  Privilege  this,  that  we  may  de- 
nounce persons  outside  this  House,  and 
that  if  they  deny  the  assertions  made 
by  us,  they  are  to  be  brought  up  before 
a  Committee  of  this  House?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Lang- 
ford  uttered  serious  allegations  against 
The  Titnes,  which  I  can  perfectly  con« 
ceive  The  Times  might  consider  to 
be  extremely  slanderous.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  myself ;  '  but  I  think 
The  Tifnes  might  consider  them  to  be 
slanderous,  and  to-morrow  morning, 
under  this  new  doctrine  of  Privilege,  or 
under  the  exercise  of  the  Privilege  now 
claimed  by  the  Liberal  Party,  I  pre- 
sume The  Times  might  have  a  blank 
column  side  by  side  with  the  honi  Mem- 
ber's speech,  and  might  say — *' We  can- 
not declare  tiiat  the  hon.  Member  has  ut- 
tered slanders  against  us ;  because,  if  we 
did  so,  we  might  bring  ourselves  within  the 
doctrine  of  Privilege,  the  printer  might 
be  summoned  to  me  Bar,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquirymight  be  appointed — a 
domestic  tribunal  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons — to  investigate  whe- 
ther we  were  justified  in  denying  what 
we  consider  to  be  slanders  upon  our- 
selves." Slanders  may  be  uttered  by 
Members  of  this  House,  as  well  as 
against  Members,  and  the  best  tribunal 
to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  slander 
is  a   Court    of   Law.      Now,    I   will 
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undertake  to  endeavour  to  show  to 
the  House  that  the  present  caee 
differs  from  all  other  cases  which  have 
come  before  the  House,  and  which  are 
alleged  to  be  precedents  in  a  certain 
sense.  What  is  the  present  case  ?  It 
is  a  charge  brought  against  a  particular 
Member ;  but  in  this  case  the  Members 
of  the  Irish  Party  associate  themselves 
with  that  hon.  Member,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford has  stated y  boldly  and  bravely,  and 
I  think  another  hon.  Member  has  made 
the  same  assertion,  that  they  associate 
themselves  entirely  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber fot  East  Mayo.  [**Hear,  hear!" 
from  the  Irish  If  embers,']  Thus  we  are 
to  try,  not  this  particular  charge,  but 
the  character  of  86  Members  of  this 
House.  [Cries  of  "  If  you  like  !  "]  If 
we  like.  I  wish  to  know  whether,  in 
some  of  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made,  the  association  has  not  been  ab- 
solute. Hon.  Members  have  asserted 
that  what  we  should  be  really  trying  by 
a  Committee  would  be  the  character  of 
the  Irish  National  Party,  and  the  hon. 
Member  went  further  than  that,  and  he 
said  that  the  character  of  the  Liberal 
Party  would  also  be  at  stake.  I  do  not 
deny  it,  nor,  in  frankness  be  it  conceded, 
was  it  repudiated  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton. He  said — **  Our  character  is 
at  stake,"  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  ask  that  the  Members  whose  cha- 
racter is  impugned  should  be  made 
the  judges  in  their  own  cause.  After 
having  established  that  the  character  of 
the  Liberal  Party  was  deeply  involved, 
and  that  this  trial  which  is  to  take  place 
of  the  86  Members  for  Ireland,  would  in- 
volve also  the  trial  of  the  whole  of  their 
allies,  he  said — *'  We  are  the  best  tribu- 
nal, I  assure  you,  in  the  world  to  try  this 
case."  lean  quite  understand  the  view 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER :  I  did 
not  say  so.  [*•  Hear,  hear !  "  from  the 
Irish  Mem  hers!] 

Me.  QOSCIIEN:  A  few  spasmodic 
cheers  approve  of  the  statement  of  my 
ri^hthon.  Friend,  thathedidnotsayso.  I 
think  he  will  admit  that  at  least  he  im- 
plied so,  when  he  made  that  eloquent 
and  impassioned  appeal  to  which  I  lis- 
tened, but  to  which  a  great  many  of 
those  who  cheered  him  did  not  listen, 
that  the  best  tribunal  in  the  world  for 
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trying  the  character  of  the  Irish  Party 
and  their  allies  was  a  tribunal  of  which, 
of  necessity,  a  large  number  of  right 
hon.  and  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
be  a  constituent  part.   Does  he  deny  it  ? 

Mb.  henry  H.  fowler  :  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mb.  goschen  :  Then,  what  did  my 
right  hon.  Friend  say?  He  will  not 
deny  that  he  said  the  tribunal  was  an 
excellent  one. 

Mb.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  I  said 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  best  tri- 
bunal. 

Mb.  goschen  :  Why,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House. 
Although  we  have  had  generous  offers 
from  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway, 
that  for  this  occasion,  and  this  occasion 
only,  they  would  have  confidence  in  Mem- 
bers on  this  side ;  yet  they  have  taken 
good  care,  in  asking  for  a  Committee,  to 
denounce  the  character  of  some  of  those 
who  might  sit  upon  it.  I  presume  that 
the  whole  of  the  Committee  would  not 
be  composed  of  hon.  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  but  that  a  large  number — 
as  is  the  usual  way,  would  be  taken 
from  that  Party  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  adores.  Well,  I  stand  by  my 
proposition,  that,  after  having  stated 
that  the  character  of  his  Friends  was 
involved,  he  said  the  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party  was  at  stake.  [^Cries  of 
**  No,  no !  "  ]  Will  my  right  hon. 
Friend  do  me  the  favour  to  contradict 
the  statement  of  his  hon.  Friends  be- 
hind him?  Did  he  not  say  that  the 
character  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  at 
stake?  My  right  hon.  Friend  admits 
that  it  was  so. 

Mb.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  said 
the  character  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
the  character  of  the  House. 

Mb.   GOSCHEN:   Well,    my    right 

hon.  Friend  knows  the  point  that  \ras 

made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

for  North   Longford;    it  was   a   good 

polof,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  it.     I 

thought  it  was  an  admirable  point.    Uo 

said — 

«  We  do  not  care  about  our  characters  being 
cleared ;  there  is  a  much  more  important  ques- 
tion ;  our  characters  are  such  that  we  do  not 
care  what  becomes  of  them." 

Mb.  T.  C.  HARRINGTON  (Dublin, 
Harbour) :  Our  character  is  as  good  as 
yours,  and  much  higher  in  the  esfima 
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tion  of  the  Irisli  people.    He  said  that 
it  was  yours  that  required  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  QOSOHEN  :  Cannot  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  endure  for  a 
moment  any  kind  of  attack  upon  them- 
selves, when  their  attacks  upon  us  are  so 
fierce?  I  trust  they  will  endeavour  to 
exercise  the  self-control  which,  although 
sometimesi  I  must  confess,  under  great 
provocation,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
use.  And  this  reminds  me  of  another 
point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention 
before  I  forget  it.  The  hon.  Member 
alluded  to  the  constituencies  of  Great 
Britain ;  he  said  he  would  appeal  from 
this  House  to  the  constituencies.  It  was 
to  the  constituencies  and  not  to  a  jury 
his  eloquent  appeals  were  to  be  made — 
to  the  country  and  not  to  twelve  men 
selected  to  sit  in  a  jury-box,  and  sworn 
on  their  oath  to  give  a  true  deliver- 
afoce  according  to  the  evidence.  I  was 
led  aside  by  the  doubt  thrown  upon 
my  statement,  that  it  was  alleged,  truly 
or  untruly,  that  the  character  of  the 
Liberal  Party  was  at  stake.  Now,  let 
me  ask  the  House  seriously  to  consider 
among  all  the  declarations  which  have 
been  made,  what  is  the  issue  to  be  tried 
before  a  Committee,  and  who  are  to  be 
the  judges  to  try  it  ?  I  said  that  this  did 
not  resemble  any  of  the  other  cases  that 
had  been  brought  before  us.  And  why  ? 
It  is  not  a  case  of  investigating  a  par- 
ticular ofPence.  It  is  not  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Longford  said,  a  ques- 
tion of  investigating  the  conduct  of  a 
particular  man ;  but  a  Party,  he  says,  is 
to  be  tried ;  86  Members  of  this  House 
are  to  be  tried.  [An  hon.  Membeb: 
Nonsense!]  That  was  the  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford.  I  wish  to  know  where  we  are. 
[^Criee  of  **  Hear,  hear!"]  Yes,  you 
cheer  that  statement ;  but  is  it  so  or  not  ? 
I  wish  to  know  where  we  are.  Am  I 
right  in  saying  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Longford  stated  that  it  was 
the  character  of  the  86  Members  from 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (LongforJ,  N.): 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wants  to 
know,  I  meant  to  convey  that  we  did 
not  take  our  stand  on  any  narrow  tech- 
nicality in  reference  to  the  charge  made 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo. 
I  added  that  we  repudiated  the  idea  of 
taking  our  stand  upon  any  technicality, 
and  I  said  that  if  there  was  any  specific 


charge  against  any  one  of  us,  or  against 
50  Members  of  the  Party,  we  were 
quite  willing  that  any  specific  allegation 
against  us,  as  well  as  the  speci6c  allega- 
tion against  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Mayo,  should  be  fully  gone  into  by  a 
Committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Yes,  but  my  memory 
is  absolutely  certain  that  these  very 
words  were  used.  I  will  not  be  certain 
they  were  used  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Longford — "We  associate  our- 
selves (the  whole  Party)  with  the  case 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo.'' 
And  the  whole  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  was  not  a  simple  issue  or  a 
small  fact  that  was  in  dispute ;  but  that 
it  was  the  character  of  a  Party.  Well, 
such  a  matter  has  never  in  the  history 
of  this  country  been  submitted  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  this  House.  We  are  to 
try  a  Party.  On  such  a  Commtttee  by 
whom  is  that  Party  to  be  tried  ?  By 
the  Bepresentati ves  of  two  other  Parties 
in  this  House,  of  which  one  has,  on  its 
own  admission,  its  own  character  at 
stake,  and  the  other  has  been  denounced 
beforehand  as  incapable  of  giving  an 
impartial  judgment.  I  do  not  know 
whether  hon.  Members  will  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor).  What  did  he  say  of 
the  Judges  whom  he  invited  to  try  the 
case?  What  did  he  sav  of  hon.  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  ?  The  hon. 
Member  said— 

*^  I  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  Gentleman  on 
those  Benches  who  has  not  made  himself  a  part- 
ner of  and  a  fellow  conspirator  with  the  libellers 
against  whom  wo  protest." 

[^Cheers.']  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
below  the  Gangway  generally  cheer  a 
sentiment  of  this  kind ;  but  they  did  not 
cheer  it  when  I  read  it  out,  because  they 
see  how  fatal  it  is  to  their  case.  Well,  if 
this  trial  is  to  take  place  who  are  to  be 
the  judges  ?  ''  Fellow  conspirators  of  the 
libellers  against  whom  we  now  protest " 
— that  is  to  be  one  side  of  the  tribunal 
and  the  other  is  to  be  the  Bepresentatives 
of  the  Party  whose  character  is  as  much 
impugned  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  A  pretty  tribunal  to  try  the 
case,  men  denounced  in  adrance  as  parli- 
zaup,  and  men  whose  own  character  is 
said  to  be  at  stake.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  l^cot^.and  Division  of  Liverj:ool, 
speaking  of  a  right  hon.  Member  on 

[Fourth  NiylU.'] 
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this  Bide  of  the  House,  said  that  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  dock  with  the  editor 
of  The  Times,  and  theu  we  are  to  take 
people  who  ought  tobeiu  the  dock  and  put 
them  on  the  Select  Committee.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  call  the  serious  attention 
of  the  House.  \_An  ironical  cry  of ' '  Hear, 
hear !  "  ]  I  am  glad  to  get  that  cheer 
from  mj  right  hon.  Friend.  Does  not 
my  right  hon.  Friend  think  that  the 
argument  I  put  forward  deserves  serious 
consideration  ?  Does  he  think  that  the 
verdict  of  a  Select  Oommittee  composed, 
as  it  must  be  composed  under  the  circum- 
stances of  men  denounced  in  advance  by 
his  Friends  below  the  Gangway.  [  Cries 
of  "No,  no  !  "1  WeU,  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men do  not  call  such  words  as  "fellow 
conspirators"  a  denunciation  I  do  not 
know  what  a  denunciation  is.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  must  see  the  serious  im- 
portance of  a  case  of  this  kind.  Who 
can  tell  what  the  verdict  of  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  ?  I  assume  that  we 
do  not  know — that  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  and  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  do  not  at  the 
present  moment  know,  and  have  not 
formed,  a  defioite  opinion  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  either  Party  concerned. 
But  looking  to  the  fact  that  while  hon. 
Members  say  they  will  trust  a  Oommittee 
of  this  kind,  other  hon.  Members  of  their 
Party  have  denounced  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  called 
them  "  fellow  conspirators, "  what  effect 
— and  I  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend's 
attention  to  this  point — what  effect  is 
the  verdict  of  the  Oommittee  likely  to 
have  ?  If  the  verdict  should  be  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  and  his  Friends,  then  I 
admit  they  will  be  satisfied ;  but  if  the 
verdict  should  be  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
then  they  will  fall  back  on  the  condem- 
nation which  has  already  been  pro- 
nounced in  advance  on  the  Benches 
which  are  to  supply  the  Judges.  This  is 
a  most  serious  point  to  contemplate,  and 
does  not  deserve  any  sneers  from  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  And,  again,  what 
would  be  the  position  of  hon.  Members 
on  this  side  who  might  be  appointed 
to  serve  on  that  Oommittee  ?  I  ask  hon. 
Members  opposite — in  fairness  to  con- 
sider the  point  I  am  going  to  put  before 
them.  I  assume  and  the  House  must  as- 
sume, that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  either 
Party  is  still  in  dispute,  and  it  is  possible 
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that  either  The  Times  or  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  may  be  guilty.  Then 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  have  been  in  violent  opposition  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  and 
the  whole  Party  of  Irish  Members,  are  to 
select  men  from  themselves  who  are  to 
go  upstairs  and  sit  in  a  Oommittee  room. 
They  are  expected  to  shed  all  their  poli« 
tical  passions,  and  when  they  arrive  in 
the  Committee  room  they  are  to  find 
themselves  in  an  impartial  atmosphere. 
Well,  looking  at  the  judicial  inquiries 
which  have  been  made  by  the  House  in 
the  past,  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  in 
many  judicial  cases  the  votes  have  been 
given  according  to  Party  interests.  I 
believe  that  hon.  Members  would  do 
their  utmost  to  give  an  impartial  ver« 
diet,  and  I  believe  this,  too — that  there 
would  be  an  internal  struggle  in  the 
breasts  of  hon.  Members  upstairs  be- 
tween their  feelings  as  generous  and 
honourable  opponents,  and  their  sense 
of  the  duty  of  a  stern  and  impartial 
Judge.  I  fear  they  would  be  m  the 
greatest  possible  difficulties.  [  Cries  of 
"  No,  no ! "]  I  hear  a  murmur  of  dissent. 
What,  cannot  hon.  Members  realize  the 
position  of  a  man  who  has  been  vilified 
and  stung  to  the  last  degree  by  such 
words  as  sometimes  fall  £rom  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Longford  and  others, 
if,  sitting  on  the  Oommittee,  he  were  to 
see  such  an  opponent  on  his  trial  before 
him,  who  seemed  to  him  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  whom  by  two  or  three 
more  searching  questions  he  might  push 
over  the  brink?  I  say  that  an  hon. 
opponent  might  feel  himself  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment — might  shrink 
from  that  final  course  of  cros8-ezamina« 
tion.  Oan  you  not  see — can  you  not 
appreciate  when  you  yourselves  say  you 
will  trust  the  honour  of  English  gentle- 
men— the  intolerable  difficiuty  in  which 
he  might  be  placed  ?  Are  hon.  Members 
to  undertake  the  tremendous  duty  of 
cross-examination  on  a  question  of  life 
or  death  to  other  hon.  Members  when 
they  consider  that  they  must  meet  after- 
wards in  this  House  under  the  ordinaxy 
amenities  of  debate  ?  Are  you  going  to 
put  this  tremendous  responsibility  upon 
any  hon.  Member  who  might  be  selected 
to  serve  on  such  a  Oommittee.  Hon.  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  been 
extremely  chary  in  explaining  the  tnodus 
operandi  of  a  Oommittee  of  this  kind. 
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Who  is  to  conduct  thecross-examination  ? 
Is  it  to  be  counsel  ?  I  think  I  heard 
words  fall  from  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  that  Members  of  this 
House  who  were  to  be  advocates  from 
either  side.  Are  hon.  Members  to 
undertake  that  tremendous  duty,  and 
are  the  incriminated  parties  to  have 
no  other  counsel  ?  [^Interruption.']  Are 
not  the  parties  to  this  great  issue, 
whose  whole  character  and  vital  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  to  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  own  counsel  who  are 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and 
to  guide  them  in  their  conduct  of  the 
case?  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment 
that  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  will  contend  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  counsel,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  have  counsel, 
then  all  that  irrelevancy  to  which 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  object 
so  much  in  a  Court  of  Law  will  occur 
in  the  Oommittee  as  it  occurs  in  a 
Court  of  Law.  The  Beport  of  the 
Committee  in  Mr.  Butt's  case  shows 
that  it  is  as  difficult  for  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  to  check  all  irrele- 
vancy and  idle  gossip  as  it  is  for  a  Judge 
of  the  land.  Nay,  it  will  be  all  the  more 
difficult  to  check  that  irrelevancy,  from 
the  inexperience  of  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  the  conduct  of  trials  of  this 
nature.  And  this  is  the  tribunal  to  which 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Members  opposite 
wish  to  relegate  a  case  of  this  enormous 
importance.  And  how  do  they  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  ought  to  select 
a  Committee  of  that  kind  ?  They  arrive 
at  it  by  denouncing  the  tribunals  of  the 
land.  Hon.  and  right  hon.  Members 
opposite  have  spent  a  great  portion  of 
their  time  in  this  debate  in  showing  that 
juries  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  Judges 
may  possibly  not  be  impartial.  That  is 
the  dilemma  into  which  they  are  driven 
in  this  case,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
thisline  of  argument  was  not  inaugurated 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Mid  Lothian.  In  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's advocacy  of  the  case  of  Home 
Bule  it  has  become  his  duty,  or  what  he 
considers  to  be  his  duty,  to  fall  foul  of 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  land.  Do 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  remember 
the  attacks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
upon  the  Irish  Judges?  Do  they  re- 
member the  attack  upon  the  Irish  Bench 
and  upon  the  dicta  of  the  Irish  Bench  ? 


And  now  it  has  fallen  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  impugn  the  character  of 
British  juries  and  of  British  Judges. 
[  Criss  of*  *  No,  no !"]  Yes ;  I  say  most  dis- 
tinctly that  he  has  done  that,  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  that  course  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler), 
and  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Elgin  and  Nairn,  who  preceded  me  in 
this  debate  (Mr.  Anderson).  They  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  impugn  the 
character  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  in  order 
to  attempt  to  drive  this  case  before  a  less 
competent  tribunal — namely,  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  [  Cries  of  **  No !"  ] 

Mk.  HENEY  H.  fowler  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  never 
impugned  the  character  of  the  Courts  of 
Law.  I  distinctly  declared  the  contrary. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  justified 
in  his  position.  His  statements  are 
absolutely  unfounded.  [  Cries  of  *  *  With- 
draw !  "1 

Mr.  GOSOHEN  :  I  am*  not  thinking 
of  withdrawing.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  referring 
to  the  case  of  Lord  Ellenborough  ?  I 
think  that  there  were  other  cases  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  show 
the  fallibility  of  juries. 

Mb.  henry  H.  fowler  :  That 
is  not  impugning  Judges. 

Mk.  GOSOHEN  :  I  say  that  he  was 
impugning  the  Courts  of  Law,  because, 
certainly,  juries  form  a  part  of  the  Courts 
of  Law 

Mb.  henry  H.  fowler  :  I  said 
juries  were  not  infallible. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  :  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  warmth  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, because  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  be  taxed  with  impugning  British  jus- 
tice as  it  is  administered  in  our  Courts  of 
law.  But  that  is  their  argument.  [  Cries 
(?/  *  *  No ! ' '] .  The  Irish  Party  have  been 
invited  not  to  go  into  our  Courts  of  Law, 
because  they  were  less  likely  to  find 
adequate  justice  there  than  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  Can  that  be 
denied?  Is  not  the  argument  of  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
hon.  Members  are  less  likely  to  find 
justice  in  a  British  Court  of  Law  than 
before  a  Committee  of  this  House  ?  You 
will  mark  the  silence  of  hon.  Members 
opposite.  We  have  had  fair  notice  that 
we  are  to  be  accused  before  the  country 
of  shrinking  from  an  inquiry.    We  are 
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to  be  charged  with  refusing  an  inquiry 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  give  fair  notice  to  hon. 
and  right  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
the  country  will  be  informed  that  they 
have  thrown  discredit  upon  British  jus- 
tice, and  that  they  have  done  so  in 
order  to  bring  this  case  before  a  less 
competent  tribunal,  less  well  equipped 
with  the  necessary  machinery  for  dealing 
with  such  a  question,  and  having  a  less 
trained  president.  They  have  thrown, 
I  say  again,  discredit  upon  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  country.  It  is  a  court 
of  honour  which  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  are  now  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  —  a  court  of  honour,  not 
a  Court  of  Law — and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian  is  prepared  on 
this  occasion  only  to  have  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  of  English  gentlemen, 
and  to  appeal  from  the  masses  to  the 
classes.  No  jury  for  us,  taken  from  the 
ordinary  masses  of  the  population,  but  a 
domestic  tribunal  composed  of  the  classes 
in  the  House.  So  that  I  think  we  can 
well  afford  to  meet  our  opponents  upon 
that  ground.  We  are  still  prepared  to 
say  that  we  have  confidence  in  the  tii- 
bunals  of  the  land.  Exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  course  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  take  for  giving  facilities  and 
providing  for  a  trial  in  the  Courts  of 
Law ;  and  do  hon.  Members  scoff  at  the 
Courts  of  Law  ?  [Ironical  Irish  ehewsJ] 
Every  cheer  which  they  utter  clinches 
my  argument. 

Mr.  E.  HAEEINGTON  (Kerry,  W.) : 
We  are  not  afraid  of  your  Courts  of  Law 
if  you  bring  any  charge  against  us  be- 
fore them. 

Mr.  GOSOHEN:  I  am  extremely 
grateful  for  the  patience  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  opposite  have  shown 
me,  although  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
speak  somewhat  strongly. 

An  Irish  Member  :  Do  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN:  I  say  that  every 
cheer — yes,  and  every  sneer — which  is  di- 
rected against  the  proposal  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  made,  strengthens 
the  case  I  am  anxious  to  put  for- 
ward— that  we  are  ready  for  inquiry 
and  anxious  to  facilitate  any  inquiry 
which  we  can  feel  sure  will  be  properly 
conducted.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lothian  said  that  ours  was  an 
unexampled  offer.     Yes  ;  I  admit  that 
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we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  make 
it.  I  admit  that  we  have  gone  out  of 
our  way,  but  we  have  done  so  because 
we  realize  too  full  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis.  My  right  hon.  Friend  spoke 
in  solemn  words  towards  the  end  of 
his  eloquent  speech  of  the  gravity  of 
the  question ;  and  what  did  he  call 
it?  He  called  it  an  ^'International 
Question."  My  right  hon.  Friend 
is  already  borrowing  largely  from 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Nationalist 
Party,  and  is  representing  a  diffi- 
culty and  a  difference  between  two 
portions  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as 
an  **  International"  Question — an  ad- 
jective which  hitherto,  and  I  think 
my  right  hon.  Friend's  experience  will 
confirm  me,  has  been  applied  only  to 
differences  between  foreigners  and  our- 
selves. The  adjective  struck  strangely, 
I  must  admit,  on  my  ear,  falling 
from  the  lips  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
But  I  admit  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made,  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  sensible  of  the  gravity 
of  those  charges  that  we,  as  I  say,  have 
gone  out  of  our  way  to  offer  to  create  a 
precedent,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so — I  say 
we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  create  a 
precedent,  because  we  consider  it  to  be 
of  Imperial  importance  that  this  matter 
should  be  cleared  up.  The  difference 
between  us  is  not  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  or  there  should  not 
We  have  for  a  long  time  felt  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry ;  but  we  think  if 
there  is  to  be  one,  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  look  to  it  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  of  the  most  authoritative  and 
searching  character,  such  as  would  be 
conducted  by  those  tribunals  to  which 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  up,  and 
that  truth  and  justice  will  best  be  at- 
tained by  having  recourse  to  the  Courts 
of  Law  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  DILLON  (Mayo,  E.) :  I  do  not 
propose  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
for  more  than  a  few  moments.  I  have 
risen  to  take  part  in  this  debate  simply 
because  I  thought  it  would  not  bo  con- 
venient that  this  House  should  go  to  a 
Division  without  a  few  words  from,  and 
on  behalf  of,  those  hon.  Members  who 
sit  by  me  on  these  Benches.  We  have 
all  listened  with  attention — at  least  I 
know  I  have — to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  spoken,  and  I  dare  say 
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tbat  many  of  us  have  admired  the  force 
and  brilliancy  of  bis  speecb;  but,  al- 
though brilliant  and  forcible,  it  seems 
to  me  it  was  throughout  an  attempt  to 
conceal  from  this  House  the  real  issues 
which  are  before  it,  and  it  was  all  the 
more  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  debating  power  and  bril- 
liancy the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  at 
his  command.     In  the  very  fsw  words 
I  ask  permission  of  the  House  to  address 
to  it,  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to 
endeavouring  to  lay  before  the  House 
what  the  position  in  which  we  stand  is. 
What  is  the  real  position  in  which  we 
stand?    The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
one    of   the    loftiest  flights  and  most 
brilliant    passages    of    that    eloquent 
speech,  asked — *'Is  this  the  first  time 
that  hon.  Members  of  this  House  have 
been  libelled  by  the  Press?"  and  he 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  days  when   United  Ireland  used 
to  assail  in    a    manner  which  I  fully 
admit  was  exceedingly  violent  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  were   responsible  for  the 
Government  of  Ireland.     Does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  pretend  that 
there  is  any  parallel  between  the  assaults 
of  United  Ireland  and  the  assaults  com- 
mitted upon  us.    One  would  suppose,  to 
listen  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
he  had  forgotten  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing — what  the  Chair  would 
not  allow  us  to  do — of  reading  out  in 
this  House  the  assaults  made  in  the 
columns     of      United    Ireland   on    the 
character  of  hon.  Members,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  were  anything 
like  as  grievous  as  the  assaults  made  in 
The  Times  upon  us.     We  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  reading  out  those  assaults  in 
this  House,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  complained  of  in  this  instance.    Let 
me  for  a  moment,  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
in  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James), 
recall    to  the  memory    of  the   House 
exactly  what  has  occurred,  and  answer 
the  question  which  was  asked  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  said — 
**I  wish  to  know  where  we  stand  ?" 
Some  right  hon.  Gentlemen  compared  us 
to  women  who,  having  scratched  out  the 
eyes  of  our  adversaries,  then  fly  to  our 
friends   and   ask   them  for  protection. 
Sir,  what  has  happened  in  this  matter  ? 
This  Timee  newspaper  has  pursued  us  not 


for  months,  as  has  been  stated,  but  for 
years.    There  is  not  a  charge,  as  the 
righthon.  Gentleman  ought  to  remember, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  forged 
letter — there  is  not  a  single  charge  in 
**  Farnellism  and  Grime  "  which  has  not 
done  duty  over  and  over  again.  Not  one 
solitary  new  fact  is  stated,  cot  one  single 
charge  that  we  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  read  ad  nauseam  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper,   and  did  I  appeal  to  this 
House  for  protection  ;  did  I  invoke  the 
Privilege  of  this  House  ?    No  ;  I  said, 
The  Times  may  go  on  repeating  those 
charges  till  the  Day  of  Judgment,  and  I 
would  not  invoke  the  Privileges  of  the 
House.    What  did  I  do  ?    When  these 
charges  were  read  in  the  House,  I  simply 
got  up  in  my  place  and  denied  them  ; 
but  I  did  not    ask   for    Privilege.     I 
denied  the  charges,   trusting  that  the 
usual  courtesy  of  the  House  would  be 
extended  even  to  an  Irish  Member,  and 
that  my  denial  would  be  accepted.     But 
that  was  not  all.     Two  days  afterwards 
appeared  in  The  Times  the  article  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  the  debate.     Did 
I  then  appeal  to  the  House  and  ask  for 
protection  against  The  Times  ?    Nothing 
of  the  sort ;  and  if  it  had  been  left  to 
my  judgment,  this  House  would  have 
been  spared  the  four  days  which  have 
been  spent  on  this  matter.    I  did  not 
appeal  to  the  House  for  protection  even 
when  they  made  that  assault,  though  I 
should  have  been  entitled  to  do  so  ;  but 
when  an  hon.  Baronet — a  Member  of 
this  House — came  down  and  used  these 
articles  here  to  charge  me  with  being — 
to  use  strong  language,  though  the  only 
language  that  can  adequately  describe 
what  was  done — to    charge    me    with 
having  in  this  House  deliberately  told 
lies,  and  I  will  also  say  cowardly  lies,  I 
did  then  think  that  the  period  nad  ar- 
rived,   having  regard  not  to  my    own 
character,  but  to  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  having  regard  to  the  warm 
and  sympathetic  friends  whom  I  have 
found  in  England,  I  did  think  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  I  was  bound,  as 
a  Member  of  this  House — little  as  I  care 
for  the  opinion  of  The  Times  newspaper 
— to  take  some  action  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  had  become  a  growing  and  per- 
sistent scandal — namely,  the  repetition 
of  these  charges  within  these  walls.    I 
say    that  this  controversy  had  not  its 
origin    from  these  Benches.     It  was 
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forced  upon  us,  and  I  say  that  if  I  had 
not  then  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
appealed  to  this  House  for  protection, 
I  should  ha^e  been  taunted  with  being 
a  craven  and  a  coward.     When  it  has 
been  said  from  those  Benches  that  I  am 
afraid  to  face  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
I  thought,  Sir,  that  the  time  had  then 
come  when,  if  necessary,  as  I  had  said 
already,  in  the  interests  of  the  honour  of 
this  House,  these  matters  should  be  in- 
vestigated— not  of  my  own  honour  and 
interests,  because,  where  is  it  that  I  care 
for  my  reputation  ?    I  care  for  my  repu- 
tation in  a  country  where   The  Times 
newspaper  can  never  assail  it.    Every 
Englishman  in  this  House  looks  at  this 
matter  f  rom  a  different  standpoint  to 
myself.     In  Ireland  The  Times  has  no 
influence,  and  no  matter  what  The  Times 
says  it  could  have  no  effect  on  my  repu- 
tation.    In  what  I  did  I  considered  that 
I  was  bound,   as  a    Member  of    this 
House,  to  take  that  action,  in  order  to 
protect  the  House  from  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  which  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
the  Parliament  of  England  during  the 
past  month.    ["Oh,  oh!"]    Yes.   Who 
originated  those  scenes?    Is    it    your 
code  of   honour  that  we  are  to  sit  on 
these    Benches,    silent   and    cowering, 
while  you  call  us  liars  across  the  Floor 
of  the  House  ?    Sir,  I  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  when,  in  the  interests  of 
this  House,  this  matter  ought  to   be 
thoroughly  gone   into.     Looking  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  English  Mem- 
bers, if  I  wanted  confirmation  of  that 
position,  surely  the  scene  which  took 
place  to-night,  when  I  had  to  stand  up 
and    appeal,    Sir,   to    your    protection 
against  that  process  which  is  reducing 
this  House  to  little  better  than  a  bear 
garden,  and  when  you  intervened  and 
expressed  your  opinion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  this  business  ou^htto 
end — ^I  say  if  I  wanted  confirmation,  I 
think  the  action  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for    North  Armagh  (Oolonel 
Saunderson)  has   fully  confirmed    me. 
What  I  want  to  know.  Sir,  is  this — 
Where  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  matter  ? 
We  are  going  now  to  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  shall  be  an  investiga- 
tion or  not,  and  do  not  let  hon.  Q-entle- 
men  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     The  question  you  have  got 
to  decide  to-night  is — shall  there  be  an 
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investigation,  or  shall  there  not  ?    I  do 
not  propose  to  enter  any  more  into  the 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
proposals.    That  matter  has  been  amply 
discussed.     But  supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  I  were  to  admit  that  the 
Courts  of  Law  are  competent — which  I 
do  not  admit,  and  I  have  stated  it  over 
and  over  again — ^to  deal  with  this  matter, 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  it  will  not  be  inves- 
tigated.   The  question,  therefore,   you 
have  got  to   decide  to-night  is — shall 
there  be  any  investigation,  or  shall  there 
not  ?    Whatever  our  reasons  may  be,  in 
the  laws  of  duelling,  be  they  good  or  be 
they  bad,  the  old  doctrine  used  to  be, 
that  the  man  who  was  challenged  had 
the  right  to  the  choice  of  weapons ;  and 
let  me  point  out  that  of  all  the  argu- 
ments that  were  put  from  that  Bench 
opposite,   not  one  went  to  show  that  in 
this  House  we  should  go  before  a  tri- 
bunal prejudiced  in  our  favour.     We 
have  got  two  tribunals  to  select  from — 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  this  House,  and  if  we  say  we  feel 
more  confidence  in  the  capacity,  in  the 
competence,  and  in  the  fair  play  of  a 
Committee  of  this  House,  ought  not  our 
decision  to  be  final?    But  whether  it 
ought  to  be,  or  ought  not  to  be  final, 
our    decision    is    made,  and   by   your 
vote  to-night  you    will  decide,  I  sup- 
pose, for  ever,  and  I  hope  for  ever — for 
I  trust  the  House  of  Commons  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  again  led  by  any  Tory 
Baronet  into  spending  four  days  in  dis- 
cussing   the    question    of   Dillon    and 
Sheridan — I  trust  you  will  decide  for 
ever ;   and  remember,  the  question  is 
whether  this  matter  shall   be  investi- 
gated or  not.     I  do  trust,  I  confess,  to 
the  honourable  feeling  of  at  least  the 
majority  of  the  Party  opposite,  that  after 
what  has  occurred  during  the  last  four 
days,  they  will,  out  of  respect  for  the 
House,  if  not  from  any  respect  they  bear 
us,  cease,  at  least  within  the  walls  of 
this  House — they  can  do  what  they  like 
in  the  Primrose  League— from  persisting 
in  and  repeating  charges  which  must,  if 
they  are  repeated  here,  lead  to  disorderly 
and  disgraceful  scenes  in  this  House. 
We  have  offered,  and  I  now  repeat  that 
offer  for  the  last  time,  to  consent  that 
the  reference  to  the  Committee  shall  not 
be  narrowed  to  the  question  which  is 
brought  before  the  House  by  the  Amend- 
ment.   We  are  willing  that  the  refer- 
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enoe  ehall  be  widened  so  as  to  include 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter  attributed  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  and 
widened  so  as  to  include  every  other 
charge  which  any  Member  opposite  can 
select  from  '^Parnellism  and  Crime."  We 
beUeye,  whether  from  good  reasons  or 
from  bad  reasons,  that  a  Committee  of 
this  House  is  the  most  competent  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness can  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  truth  made  clear ;  and 
I  now  deliberately  allege,  on  behalf  of 
my  Colleagues,  as  well  as  on  my  own 
behalf,  that  we  have  now  in  our  hands 
clues  which  we  have  good  reason  to  hope 
would  enable  us  to  trace  the  forgers  of 
the  forged  letter,  and  to  expose  the 
entire  of  this  conspiracy  in  its  nakedness 
to  the  British  public.  We  appeal  to 
you  as  honourable  men,  and  as  Gentle- 
men, not  to  deny  us  this  opportunity. 
We  appeal  to  you,  not  for  our  own 
sakes,  I  say  once  more — ^because  I  am 
willing  to  defy  The  Times  and  all  its 
legion  of  forgers  and  of  liars — but  we 
appeal  to  you  for  your  own  sakes,  for 
your  own  reputation  as  honourable  men, 
as  gentlemen  and  Englishmen  with  a 
spirit  of  fair  play — we  appeal  to  you 
for  the  sake,  if  it  be  dear  to  you,  of  the 
future  relations  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  of  England,  whether  they  live  under  a 
system  of  Home  Eule — [An  hon.  Mem- 
BBB  on  the  Ministerial  ""side  :  Never.] 
— or  under  a  Unionist  Government — we 
appeal  to  you,  as  you  look  to  a  future 
in  which  these  two  peoples  shall  cease  to 
hate  and  distrust  one  another,  to  take 
this  opportunity — which  every  man  of 
you  has  said  he  was  anxious  to  get — 
to  allow  us  to  clear  our  characters,  not 
before  our  own  people,  but  before  your 
people ;  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
removing  what,  if  it  be  left,  must  inevit- 
ably prove  a  festering  and  poisonous 
sore.  In  going  into  the  Lobby  to-night 
remember  the  question  upon  which  you 
are  Toting ;  and  those  who  vote  against 
this  Amendment  must  remember  that 
they  will  have  resting  upon  their  heads 
the  full  responsibility  if  this  whole  busi- 
ness be  never  investigated. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HABOOURT  ( Derby): 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
us  where  we  stood.  I  think,  after  the 
speech  and  the  appeal  which  has  just 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 


Mayo.  \_Uiniderial  laughter,']  I  am  as- 
tonished that  any  hon.  Gentleman  should 
jeer.  It  shows  the  sort  of  spirit  that 
actuates  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House — ^I  should  have  thought 
that  an  appeal  of  that  kind,  whether 
accepted  or  not,  might  have  been  treated 
with  respect.  But,  at  all  events,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  Gentlemen 
who  sit  on  the  Benches  opposite,  of  this 
I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  regard  that  appeal  as  a  serious 
one  that  requires  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and  dealt  with.  Let  me  very 
briefly — for  the  hour  is  late — endeavour 
to  show  how  it  seems  to  me  this  question 
comes  before  the  House.  In  the  first 
place,  this  question  of  The  Tiniea  news- 

gaper  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  Member  sitting  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  He 
claimed  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
a  question  of  Privilege.  The  Govern- 
ment having,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  Privilege  or  not,  instead  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  Leader  of  the 
House  and  treated  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility—as I  have  heard  questions  of 
Privilege  treated  before— it  was  handed 
over  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to 
be  treated,  not  according  to  the  great 
traditions  of  Parliament,  but'by  what  I  can 
only  call  most  extraordinary  special  plead- 
ing.  But,  Sir,  the  remarkable  part  of  it 
is  that  after  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  had  argued  that  this  was  not  a 
question  of  Privilege  at  all,  he  had  not 
the  courage  of  his  own  opinions ;  because, 
in  the  Motion  he  has  made,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Privilege.  He  said  a  very  different 
thing ;  he  said  the  House  should  refuse  to 
treat  it  as  a  question  of  Privilege.  Why  is 
this  ?  To  assert  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Privilege  is  to  assert  a  thing  which  I 
venture  to  say,  after  this  debate,  no  man 
can  pretend.  No  such  a  case  or  anything 
like  it  has  ever  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  which  has  not  been 
admitted  to  be  a  question  of  Privilege. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South 
Paddington  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill), 
though  he  calls  it  a  technical  matter, 
admits  that  it  is  so.  My  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir 
Henry  James)  has  not  denied  that  it  is  a 
question  of  Privilege.  But,  says  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  "How 
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can  you  deal  with  it  as  a  question  of 
Privilege,  wlien  it  is  a  question  of  a 
whole  Party  ?  "  Has  that  never  arisen 
before?  Why,  Sir,  what  is  the  case 
which  was  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  I  think  in  this 
debate?  There  was  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Leader  of  the 
House  upon  a  question  of  Privilege. 
What  was  that  ?  It  was  an  attack  by  an 
hon.  Member  upon  a  whole  Party.  There 
was  no  allegation  as  to  the  conduct  of 
any  individual  with  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular act  which  came  within  any  of  the 
fanciful  and  original  categories  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General.  It 
was  a  statement  that  the  Liberal  Party 
consorted  with  a  disreputable  gang  of 
Irish  Members.  Is  that  Privilege,  or  is 
it  not  ?  Let  me  read  the  words  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — 

*'  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  it  is  a  Breach  of 
Privilege  to  speak  of  any  Members  of  this 
House  in  their  capacity  as  sach  in  terms  which 
simply  disgrace,  or,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  ignominy."— (3  Hansard,  [aai]  330.) 

I  want  to  know  whether  you,  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  accept  that  definition  of 
Privilege  or  not  ?  But  what  is  the  con- 
sequence of  that  ?  These  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Disraeli — [**  Irish  Members  were 
entitled  to  receive  satisfaction  for  such  a 
statement  as  that,  and  if  no  apology  was 
made,  they  would  treat  it  as  a  matter  of 
Privilege."]  Well,  therefore,  that  dis- 
poses of  the  whole  of  the  categories  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General. 
There  is  no  charge  of  corruption  here ; 
there  were  none  of  the  qualifications  to 
which  he  referred ;  and  I  will  pass  from 
the  question  of  precedents.  Then,  the 
Government  say,  first  of  all,  that  is  not  a 
question  of  Privilege  at  all.  That  they 
have  been  utterly  unable  to  prove,  but 
they  decline  to  deal  with  it  in  the  form 
of  action  against  The  Times  newspaper — 
such  action  as  is  taken  in  some  cases 
upon  matters  of  Privilege.  I  will  not 
argue  that  now.  I  should  hardly  be  in 
Order  after  the  Division  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  House  in  entering  upon  it ; 
but  they  made  a  proposal  for  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  as  a  sub- 
stantive Motion.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  see 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  here,  because  he  com- 
plained last  night  of  my  absence,  and 
invited  me  to  be  here  to  answer  for  my 
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words  at  Southampton.  He  was  very 
indignant  with  me  for  what  I  said,  and 
exercised  a  right  which  belongs  to  his 
Office,  the  right  of  challenge.  He  invited 
me  to  meet  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Solent.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  meet 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  any- 
where, if  he  will  allow  me  to  make  it  a 
friendly  meeting.  Somewhere  about 
August — at  the  Go  wes  meeting — ^I  should 
be  very  happy  to  meet  him  there.  But 
he  objects  to  the  language  I  used  when 
I  referred,  in  speaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposition,  to  the  story  of  Little 
Hed  Biding  Hood.  I  thought  that  was 
very  appropriate.  A  prosecution  of  this 
kind  conducted  by  the  Attorney  General 
was,  I  pointed  out,  an  absurd  and  mon- 
strous proposition.  How  was  this  thing 
announced  to  the  House?  They  are 
shamed  out  of  it  now.  When  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  announced  the 
course  that  was  to  be  takes,  these  were 
his  words — 

"The  Attorney  General  coupled  with  any 
Queen's  counsel  whom  they  may  select,  shall 
be  instructed  to  prosecute  The  TimetlneTrS' 
paper." 

I  do  not  think  this  hostile  meeting  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  the  Attorney 
General  proposes  to  me,  is  really  at  all 
necessary,  because  we  are  both  agreed. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  improper,  not  on 
account  of  anything  personal  to  the  Attor- 
ney Genera],  buton  account  of  his  position 
with  reference  to  the  question,  that  this 
prosecution  should  be  conducted  by  him. 
Well,  he  thinks  so,  too.  He  takes  im- 
mense credit  for  saying  that  he  is  only 
to  be  nominally  connected  with  the  afifair 
in  which  the  prosecution  is  to  be  in  his 
name,  and  why  ?  Because  he  sees  im- 
propriety, as  everyone  must  see  impro- 
priety, in  the  position  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  taken  up  in  his  having 
anything  really  to  do  with  this  prosecu- 
tion at  all.  And  it  is  quite  plain  that 
in  the  situation  in  which  this  matter 
stands,  one  would  much  rather  be  pro- 
secuted by  the  Attorney  General,  look- 
ing at  his  attitude  towards  the  Irish 
Members,  than  be  defended  by  him. 
The  Attorney  General  practically  dis- 
avows all  connection  with  this  prosecu- 
tion, and  then  we  are  told  that  this  pro- 
secution that  you  offer  is  founded  on  the 
precedents  of  prosecution  for  Breach  of 
Privilege;  and  for  attacks  on  Members 
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of  this  House.  Wlien  Has  there  been 
such  a  prosecution  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  disavowed  his  connection  with 
the  case  ?  Why,  Sir,  every  prosecution 
has  been  a  prosecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  condemned  the  action  of  the 
person  prosecuted,  and  instituted  the 
prosecution  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  conviction.  But  is  that  the  fact  now  ? 
Why,  they  are  obliged  to  disavow  their 
connection.  And  what  is  to  be  the  effect 
upon  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
appeals?  What  is  the  effect  upon  a 
jury  when  the  leading  counsel  throws 
up  his  brief?  What  is  the  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Attorney  General  except 
this — ^I  am  not  fit,  on  account  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  this  prosecution,  to  talce  the  ordinary 
part  which  the  Attorney  General  should 
take,  and  always  has  taken,  in  every 
prosecution  so  instituted  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Why,  it  is  as  much  as 
to  tell  the  jury,  and  it  is  intended  to  tell 
the  jury — \_loud  cheers,  which  prevented  the 
end  of  the  sentence  being  heard] — and  that 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of 
their  severing  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  from  the  conduct  of  a  prosecution 
which  they  are  entrusted  to  undertake  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  now.  Sir, 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  case,  with  reference  to  this  prosecu- 
tion, that  the  challenge  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian  has 
never  been  taken  up  by  anybody  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  The  Attorney  General 
had  not  a  word  to  say  upon  it,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not 
answered  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
stated — and  stated  without  contradiction 
— that  there  never  has  been  a  prosecu- 
tion ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  not  preceded  by  a  declaration 
that  a  false  and  scandalous  libel  had 
been  uttered  against  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Then  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry 
James)  says  that  you  are  going  to  take 
that  course.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bury  is  well  instructed  upon 
that.  Do  you  say,  are  you  going  to  vote, 
that  you  order  a  prosecution  on  the 
ground  of  false  and  scandalous  libels 
having  been  uttered  against  a  Member 
of  this  House  ?  If  not,  you  are  flying 
in  the  face  of  every  precedent  on  which 
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you  pretend  to  rely,  because  there  is  no 
precedent  of  a  prosecution  without  such 
a  declaration  as  that ;  I  defy  you  to  pro- 
duce one.     They  were  all  founded  on 
the  allegation  of  a  Breach  of  Privilege. 
[Sir  Edward  Clarke  :   No.]     Well,  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry — that  does  not  alter 
the  fact.     You  have,  in  some  cases,  alle- 
gations of  a  Breach  of  Privilege  where 
the  House  did  not  intend  to  take  it  into 
its  own  hands.   Where  you  have  a  vote  of 
this  House  that  a  false  and  scandalous 
libel  has  been  uttered,  that  involves  a 
Breach  of  Privilege.  But  why  wero  these 
prosecutions  not  undertaken  in  the  old 
days  ?      Was    it    because    the    House 
thought    itself    incapable    of    acting  ? 
Not   at   all.     It  was  because  they  de- 
sired that  a  heavier  punishment  should 
be  obtained  in   a  Court  of   Law  than 
the  House  could  inflict.    No  doubt,  that 
was  the  cause ;  but  now  let  me  ask  why 
these   proceedings   have    been    discon- 
tinued for  practically  the  whole  of  this 
century  ?  I  will  tell  the  House  why,  and 
the  reason  for  it  has  a  close  bearing  on 
the  question  of  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  a  jury  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  from  the  Chancellor  of   the  Ex- 
chequer.    What  would  the  prosecution 
be  in  this  case  ?    It  would  be  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  a  political  libel.  Now,  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bury  has  said — **  Who  will  say 
that  any  prosecution  of  this  character 
has  failed  before  a  British  jury?"     I 
will  tell  him  why,  in  his  recollection,  no 
such  prosecution  has  failed.    It  is  be- 
cause no  such  prosecution,  in  my  belief, 
has  been  brought  within  the  memory  of 
any  living  lawyer  in  this  House.     Cri- 
minal prosecutions  for   political  libels 
were  brought  in  the  earlier    part   of 
the  century  and  constantly  failed,  and 
they  were    discontinued   from  the   ab- 
solute knowledge  that  prosecutions  for 
political    libels    were    certain    to    fail. 
That  is  my  answer  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.     When  he  talks  of  our 
attacking  and  vilifying  the  tribunals  of 
the  country,  when  he  says  that  we  have 
attacked  the  juries  of  this  country  for  not 
having  done  justice,  I  reply  that  we 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.     What  we  say 
is  that  criminal  prosecutions  for  political 
libel    are  prosecutions  which  are    not 
favoured,    but  which  are  disliked  and 
almost  certain  to  fail  in  this  country. 
What  is  it  that  you  offer?    You  offer  to 
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Irish  Members  who  have  been  calum- 
niated a  criminal  prosecution  on  a  crimi- 
nal information  for  a  political  libel — a 
thing  that  no  Government  would  venture 
upon  in  its  own  case,  a  thing  you  know 
perfectly  well,  by  experience  of  former 
trials  in  this  country,  is  almost  certain 
under  any  circumstances  to  fail.  It  is  a 
delusive  and  an  illusory  offer,  and  the 
Government — and  nobody  better  than 
the  Law  OflBcers  of  the  Crown — knows 
that  a  criminal  prosecution  for  political 
libel  is  destined  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  to  fail.  That  is  the  whole  alle- 
gation we  make  with  regard  to  the  trial 
you  offer.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  demanded 
that  this  matter  should  be  investigated 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. You  declare  that  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  incapable  to 
inquire  into  this  matter.  Have  any  of 
your  Predecessors  in  former  Parliaments 
been  of  that  opinion  ?  Where  can  you 
give  a  single  example  where  a  Member 
of  this  House  who  conceived  his  cha- 
racter and  his  honour  to  be  impeached 
has  asked  for  a  Committee  and  it  has 
been  refused  ?  The  House  of  Commons 
in  which  you  command  a  majority  is,  for 
the  first  time,  to  declare  itself  incapable 
of  doing  that  which  you  say  a  jury  can 
do.  All  those  fine  declamations  in  favour 
of  juries — from  which  I  do  not  differ — 
of  their  capacity,  impartiality,  and  justice, 
might  equally  be  addroEsed  to  a  Commit- 
tee of  this  House ;  and  I  ask  you  whether 
you  will  deny  the  capacity,  the  impar- 
tiality, and  the  justice  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  ?  That  is  the  line 
you  take  up.  I  say  that  is  a  line  which 
is  not  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
House.  Objections  have  been  taken  that 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry  is  too  limited. 
You  say,  and  you  say  justly,  that  it  is 
not  a  question  merely  about  the  article 
in  T/te  Ttmea,  but  that  an  inquiry  is 
wanted  into  the  general  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  But 
how  can  you  inquire  into  that  before  a 
jury  ?  If  you  go  before  a  jury  you  must 
have  a  specific  incident  or  subject  as  the 
matter  of  inquiry.  There  is  no  tribunal 
such  as  a  Judge  and  jury  which  can  in- 
quire into  the  general  question.  You 
cannot  inquire  into  the  character  of  a 
Party.  Can  you  indict  a  Party  before  a 
jury  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done.  A 
Committee  of  this  House  is  the  tribunal 
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where  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  upon 
the  whole  matter  can  be  gone  into,  and 
where  none  of  the  technical  objections 
which  often  prevail  in  the  case  of  crimi- 
nal indictments  can  be  raised — ^wbere  the 
whole  matter  can  be  heard  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  That  is  the  inquiry  which 
the  country  wants,  and  which  you  can 
supply  and  ought  to  supply ;  but  which 
you  refuse  to  supply.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  inquiry  suggested  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  is  too  limited,  and 
that  it  will  only  raise  the  question  be- 
tween the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo 
and  The  Times ;  but  you  have  heard  the 
distinct  offer  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Mayo.  He  asks  you  to  inquire  not 
into  this  matter  of  the  question  of  his 
veracity  in  this  House  alone,  he  has 
offered  distinctly  that  the  inquiry  shall 
include  not  only  this,  but  also  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  truth  of  all 
the  charges  that  have  appeared  under  the 
heading  of  *  *  Parnellism  and  Crime. ' '  The 
responsibility  rests  upon  you  of  refusing 
that  inquiry  before  the  only  tribunal 
that  can  fully  and  completely  inquire 
into  these  charges.  To  refute  such  an 
inquiry  would,  I  think,  be  a  most  unwise 
and  unjust  course.  We  believe  that  your 
refusal  will  be  condemned  by  the  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ^Mr, 
Goschen)  said  that  we  desired  a  tribunal 
of  the  classes,  instead  of  one  of  the 
masses.  But  we  shall  appeal  from  the 
refusal  of  the  classes  in  this  House  to 
the  masses  in  the  country.  I  wish 
to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  personal 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  hope 
he  will  consider  that  I  have  never  spoken 
of  or  treated  him  otherwise  than  with 
respect ;  but  I  must  point  out  that  the 
position  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Leader  of 
any  Party.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  Leader  of 
the  House  is  charged  not  only  with  the 
interests  of  his  Party,  but  that  he  ought 
to  use  his  position  and  power  for  the  pro- 
tection of  every  Member  of  the  minority 
where  their  character  is  unduly  im- 
pugned and  attacked.  He  ought  to  do 
that  which  his  Predecessors  have  never 
failed  to  do,  and  which  I  have  pointed 
out  thatMr.  Disraeli  didon  behalf  of  some 
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Irisli  Members — which  I  have  pointed 
out  that  Sir  Stafford  ]Northoote  claimed, 
not  for  an  individual,  but  for  the  whole 
of  the  Conservative  Party  in  minority, 
when  he  said  they  were  unjustly  assailed. 
That,  I  contend,  is  the  duty  which  the 
Leader  of  this  House  should  discharge 
towards  every  individual  and  every  Party 
in  this  House.  It  is  a  duty  which  no 
Leader  of  the  House  has  hitherto  de- 
clined to  perform,  whether  in  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  this  House  on  the 
point  of  Privilege,  or  in  the  granting  of 
a  Oommittee.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  no  right  whatever  to  employ  his 
majority  to  vote  down  the  request  for 
a  Committee,  or  to  maintain  such  a 
refusal  as  he  now  makes.  That  re- 
fusal, as  I  understand,  is  founded  on 
the  alleged  inherent  incapacity  of  this 
House  to  deal  with  the  question.  I  think 
it  would  bo  much  more  accurate  to  say 
that  it  arises  out  of  the  profound  un- 
willingness of  the  Party  he  leads  to  have 
this  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom;  be- 
cause, otherwise,  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  insinuating  that 
which  they  dare  not  allege.  From 
whatever  cause  that  refusal  arises,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  one 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  the  House,  and  entirely 
incompatible  with  all  the  traditions 
which  have  hitherto  governed  the 
Leaders  of  this  House. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  Sir,  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  for  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  has  made 
an  allusion  to  my  duty  to  which  I  must 
refer.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  I  am  influenced  by  a 
feeling  on  this  side  of  the  House  of  pro- 
found unwillingness  to  have  this  ques- 
tion sifted  to  the  bottom.  [* *  Hear, hear  !'*] 
Hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  op- 
posite cheer.  It  is,  therefore,  dearly 
their  view  that  hon.  Members  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House  do  not  want 
this  question  to  be  sifted.  Here,  then, 
we  have  evidence  of  the  complete  dis- 
trust of  the  good  faith  of  the  tribunal 
which  is  invoked  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion. The  Members  of  that  tribunal 
are  charged  beforehand  with  a  pro- 
found unwillingnees  to.  have  this  ques- 
tion sifted.     This  is  the  temper  that 


prevails  when   we  are  called  upon  to 
enter  into  a  deliberate  examination  of 
these  grave  charges.    I  wish  to  say  to 
hon.  and  nght  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  we  fully  recognize  the  duty  which 
rests  upon  those  who  lead  the  House  of 
Commons  to   guard    the   honour    and 
dignity  and  reputation  of  every  Mem- 
ber in  this  House,  and  every  Party  in 
this  House. '  But  I  am  asked  to  be  a 
party  to  an  inquiry  which  I  believe 
would  be  illusory,  which  I  believe  would 
bring  this  House  into  greater  difficul- 
ties, and  imperil  its  reputation  more, 
than  any  which  could    possibly  arise 
from  any  mistake  which  we  could  make 
by  refusing  to  commit  this  grave  subject 
to  an  inquiry  before  a  Committee.    I 
am  bound  to  do  my  best  to  preserve  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
honour  of  this  House.    My  right  hon. 
Friend  sitting  on  my  left  has  given,  I 
think,   conclusive  reasons    against  re- 
ferring this  question  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  whether  it  be 
limited,  as  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  or  extended, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Mayo  pro- 
poses.    [Laughter  and  cheers,']   There  is, 
on  our  Bide,  the  strongest  desire  that  an 
inquiry,  as  impartial  and  as  complete  as 
possible,  should  be  undertaken  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament.     If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  moving  for  such 
an  inquiry  in  a  form  which  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  give  assurance  to  his 
hon.  Friends  who  sit  around  him  that 
justice  would  be  done,  we  should  cer- 
tainly put   no  difficulties  in  his  way. 
S Laughter,"]    Here,  again,  we  have  evi-* 
!ence  of  the  complete  mistrust  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  have  of  the  good 
faith  of  our  statements,  and  consequently 
of  the  verdict  which  we  might  be  called 
upon  to   give.     Is    there  any   consis- 
tency between  the  remarks  and  cheers 
of  hon.  Members  and  their  declaration 
that  they  will  trust  a  Committee  con- 
sisting   of    a    majority  of   Gentlemen 
sitting   on    this    side    of   the  House? 
[**  No !  "]    Let  us  meet  this  question 
with  the  gravity  which  it  demands,  and 
endeavour  to  find  a  solution  which  shall 
be  creditable  to  this  House  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  do  not  let  us 
be  led  into  the  adoption  of  a  proposal 
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which  must  be  illusoiy,  and  must  in- 
Tolve  this  House  ia  questions  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  passion  and  Party 
prejudice.  [^Laughier.']  Here,  again,  1 
say,  is  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  hon. 
Member^  to  treat  as  serious  and  real 
any  expression  of  opinion  which  comes 
from  this  side  of  the  House.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  some  method  will  be  found 
by  which  an  inquiry  can  be  conducted. 
If  so,  the  best  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  given  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Mayo  in  his  exposition  of  his 
yiew  of  the  questions  at  issue.  No 
exertions  will  be  spared  on  our  part; 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  the  reference 
of  the  question  to  a  partizan  Committee 
— [**  Oh !  "l^-composed  of  those  who 
have  already  expressed  an  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  wno,  as  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  said,  by  merely 
walking  up  the  stairs  to  the  Committee 
Boom,  will  not  be  able  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
which  they  have  expressed  inside  this 
House  and  out  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  MOELEY  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne) :  I  do  not  rise  with  an  intention 
of  prolonging  the  debate,  or  keeping  the 
House  more  than  a  moment  from  going 
to  the  Division.  I  rise  because  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  !Lothian 
(Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone)  is  precluded  from 
saying  something  which  is  important, 
and  which  should  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood. My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo  T  Mr.  Dillon)  expressed  his  will- 
ingness ana  that  of  his  Friends  to  extend 
the  Beference  mentioned  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
LothiaDi  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
charee  made  against  the  hon.  Member, 
butiaso  the  subject  of  the  letter  imputed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  and  any  other  specific  and  definite 
oharffes  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
artic^  called  '^  Pamellism  and  Crime." 
Now,  Sir,  I  only  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
saying,  on  behalf  of  m^  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian,  that  he  ac- 
cepts definitely  and  fully  that  extension  of 
the  terms  of  his  own  Amendment.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  issue  upon 
which  we  are  now  going  to  vote.  What 
is  submitted  to  the  House  is  a  proposal 
bj  which  the  whole  body  of  charges 
made  bv  The  Timee  newspaper  against 
the  Irish  Members  shall  oe  submitted 
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to  the  judgment  of  a  Committee  of  this 
House. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  317 ;  Noes 
233 :  Majority  84. 

AYES. 


Agg-Gardner,  J.  T. 
Aiiulie,  W.  G. 
Allsopp,  hon.  G. 
Allsopp,  hon.  P. 
Amherst,  W.  A.  T. 
Anstruther,  Colonel  R. 

H.  L. 
Anstrather,  H.  T. 
Athmead-Bartlett,  E. 
Baden-Powell,  G.  6. 
Ba^gallay,  E. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Baird,  J.  G.  A. 
Balfour,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  G.  W. 
Banes,  Major  G.  E. 
Baring,  Vucount 
Barnes,  A. 

Banr,  A.  S.  Smith- 
Bartley,  G.  C.  T. 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bass,  H. 
Bates,  Sir  E. 
Baumann,  A.  A. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beadel,  W.  J. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Beckett,  E.  W. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bentinck,  Lord  H.  0. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  W.  G.  0. 
Beresford,  Lord  0.  W. 

de  la  Poer 
Bethell,     Commander 

G.R. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bigwood,  J. 
Birkbeck,  Sir  E. 
Blundell,    Colonel  H. 

B.H. 
Bond,  G.  H. 
Bonsor,  H.  C.  O. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borthwick,  Sir  A. 
Bridgeman,  Col.  hon. 

P.  C. 
Bright,  ri^t  hon.  J. 
Bristowe,  T.  L. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.  F. 
Brookfield,  A.  M. 
Brooks,  Sir  W.  C. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  H. 
Burdett-Coutts,  W.  L. 

Ash.-B. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Caine,  W.  S. 
Caldwell,  J. 
Campbell,  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  J.  A 


Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Chaplin,  right  hon.  H. 
Charrington,  S. 
ChurchiU,  rt.  hn.  Lord 

R.H.  S. 
Clarke,  Sir  E.  G. 
Cochrane- Baillie,  hon. 

C.  W.  A.  N. 
Coddington,  W. 
Coghill,  D.  H, 
Colomb,  Capt.  J.  C.  R. 
Commerell,  Adml.  Sir 

J.  E. 
Compton,  F. 
Corbett,  A.  C. 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  Sir  J.  P. 
'Cotton,  Capt.  E.  T.  D. 
Cross,  H.  S. 
Crossley,  Sir  S.  B. 
Grossman,  G^D.  SirW. 
Cubitt,  right  hon.  G. 
Currie,  Sir  D. 
Curzon,  Viscount 
Curzon,  hon.  G.  N. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  H.  T. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Dawnay,  Colonel  hon. 

L.  P. 
De  Lisle,  E.  J.  L.  M. 

P. 
De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  Baron  R. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dixon-HarUand,F.  D. 
Donkin,  R.  S. 
Dorington,  Sir  J.  E. 
Dugdale,  J.  S. 
Duncan,  Colonel  F. 
Duncombe,  A. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edwards-Moss,  T.  C. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  J.  F. 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
EUiot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  G.  W. 
EUU,  Sir  J.  W. 
Elton,  C.  I. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  Sir  A.  O. 
Farqi3iarson,  H.  R. 
Feilden,  Lt.-Gen.  R.  J. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fergusson,  right  hon. 

Su- J. 
Fielden,  T. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Finch-Hatton,  hon.  M, 
E.G. 
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Finlay,  R.  6.  Hulae,  E.  H. 

Fiaher,  W.  H.  Hunt,  F.  8. 

Fitzg:erald,  R.  U.  P.  Hunter,  Sir  W.  G. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W.  Isaacs,  L.  H. 

J.  W.  Isaacson,  F.  W. 

Fitz  -  Wygram,    Gen.  Jackson,  W.  L. 


Sir  F.  W. 
Fletcher,  Sir  H. 
For  wood,  A.  B. 
Fowler,  Sir  R.  N. 
Fraser,  General  C.  C. 
Fry,  L. 
Fulton,  J.  F. 


James,  rt.  hon.  Sir  H. 
Jarvis,  A.  W. 
Jennings,  L.  J. 
Johnston,  W. 
Kelly,  J.  R. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Kenrick,  W. 


Gardner,  R.  Richard-  Kenyon,  hon.  G.  T. 

son-  Kenvon  -  Slaney,  Col. 
Gathome-Hardy,  hon.        W. 

A.  E.  Ker,  R.  W.  B. 

Gathome-Hardy,  hon.  Kimber,  H. 


J.  S. 
Godge,  S. 
Gent-DaTis.  R. 
Gibson,  J.  G. 
Giles,  A. 
Gilliat,  J.  S. 
Godson,  A.  F. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  J. 


King,  H.  S. 

King  -  Harman,   right 

hon.  Colonel  E.  li. 
KnatchbuU  -Hugessen, 

H.  T. 
KnighUey,  Sir  R. 
Knowles,  L. 
Lafone,  A. 


Goldsworthy,    Major-    Lambert,  C. 

General  W.  T.  Laurie,  Colonel  R.  P. 

Goschen,  rt.  hn.  G.  J.    Lawrance,  J.  C. 


Gray,  C.  W. 
Green,  Sir  E. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Grimston,  Viscount 
Grotrian,  F.  B. 
Gunter,  Colonel  R. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Hall,  C. 


Lawrence,  Sir  J.  J.  T. 
Lawrence,  W.  F. 
Lea,  T. 

Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Le^h,  T.  W. 
Loighton,  S. 
Lethbridge,  Sir  R. 
Lewisham,  right  hon. 
Yisoount 


Hambro,  Col.  C.  J.  T.    Llewellyn,  E.  H. 
Hamilton,  right  hon.     Low,  M. 

LordG.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Col.  C.  E. 


Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J.  W. 
Lymington,  Viscount 


Hamley,  Gen.  Sir  E.     AUcartney,  W.  G.  E. 


B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardcastle,  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 


Macdonald,  right  hon. 

J.  H.  A. 
Maclean,  F.  W. 
Maclean,  J.  M. 
Maclure,  J.  W. 


Havelock  -  Allan,  Sir  M'Calmont,  Captain  J. 

H.  M.  M»Garel.Hogg,  Sir  J. 
Heath,  A.  R.  M. 

Heathcote,  Capt.  J.  H.  Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 

Edwards.  Malcolm,  Col.  J.  W. 

Herbert,  hon«  S.  Mallock,  R. 

Harvey,  Lord  F.  Manners,  rt.  hon.  Lord 
Hill,  right  hon.  Lord       J.  J.  R. 


A.  W. 

HiU,  Colonel  E.  S. 
Hoare,  S. 
Hobhouse,  H. 


March,  Earl  of 
Marriott,  rt.  hn.  W.  T. 
Maskelyne,  M.  H.  K. 
Story- 


Holland,     right    hon.    Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E. 


Sir  U.  T. 
Holloway,  G. 
Holmes,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Houldsworth,  W.  H. 
Howard,  J. 
Hozier,  J.  H.  C. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hughes,  Colonel  E. 
HughM  -  HaUett,  Col. 

F.  C» 


Mayne,  Admiral  R.  C. 
Mildmay,  F.  B. 
Mills,  hon.  C.  \V. 
MUvain,  T. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morrison,  W. 
Mount,  W.  G. 
Mowbray,  right  hon. 

Sir  J.  R. 
Mowbray,  R.  G.  C. 


Mulholland,  H.  L. 
Muntz,  P.  A. 
Murdoch,  C.  T. 
Newark,  Viscount 
Noble,  W. 
Norris,  E.  S. 
Northcote,  hon.  H.  S. 
Norton,  R. 
O'Neill,  hon.  R.  T. 
Paget,  Sir  R.  H. 
Parker,  hon.  F. 
Pearce,  W. 
Pelly,  Sir  L. 
Penton,  Captein  F.  T. 
Pitt-Lewis,  G. 
Plunket,  rt.  hn.  I>.  K. 
Plunkett,  hon.  J.  W. 
Pomfret,  W.  P. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Rankin,  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  rt.  hn.  C.  T. 
Robertson,  J.  P.  B. 
Robinson,  B. 
RoUit,  Sir  A.  K. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Rothschild,  Baron  F. 

J.  do 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  G. 
Salt,  T. 

Sandys,  Lt.-Col.  T.  M. 
Saunderson,  Col.  £.  J. 
Sclater-Booth,  rt  hn. 

G. 
Sellar,  A.  C. 
S  el  win  -  Ibbetson,    rt. 

hon.  Sir  H.  J. 
Selwyn,  Captain  C.  W. 
Seton-Karr,  H. 
Shaw-Stewart,  M.  H. 
Sidebotham,  J.  W. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Sinclair,  W.  P. 


Smith,  right  hon.  W. 

H. 
Smith,  A. 

Stanhope,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stewart,  M. 

Swetenham,  E. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  F. 
Temple,  Sir  R. 
Theobald,  J. 
Thorbum,  W. 
Tollemache,  H.  J. 
Tomlinson,  W.  E.  M. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Townsend,  F. 
Trotter,  H.  J. 
Verdin,  R. 
Vernon,  hon.  G.  R. 
Walsh,  hon.  A.  H.  J. 
Waring,  Colonel  T. 
Watson,  J. 
Webster,  Sir  R.  B. 
Webster,  R.  G. 
Weymouth,  Viscount 
Wharton,  J.  L, 
White,  J.  B. 
Whitioy,  E. 
Whitmore,  C.  A. 
Williams,  J.  Powell- 
Wilson,  Sir  S. 
Winn,  hon.  R. 
Wodehouse,  £.  R. 
Wolmer,  Viscount 
Wood,  N. 

Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuart^ 
Wright,  H.  S. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Yerburgh,  R.  A. 
Young,  C.  E.  B. 

TBLLBAS. 

Boaglas,  A.  Akers- 
Wakond,  Col.  W.  H. 


Acland,  A.  H.  D. 
Acland,  C.  T.  D. 
Allison,  R.  A. 
Anderson,  C.  H. 
Asher,  A. 
Asquith,  H.  H. 
Atherley-Jones,  L. 
Austin,  J. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barbour,  W.  B. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  J.  A. 
Blake,  T. 
Blane,  A. 
Bolton,  J.  C. 
Bolton,  T.  D. 
Bradlaugh,  C. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bright,  W.  L. 
Brown,  A.  L. 
Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 
Bryc3,  J. 
Buchanan,  T.  R. 
Baxton,  S.  C. 
Byrne,  G.  M. 


NOES. 

Cameron,  J.  M. 
Campbell,  H. 
Campbell  -  Bannerman, 

right  hon.  H. 
Carew,  J.  L. 
Chance,  P.  A. 
Channing,  F.  A. 
Childers,  right  hon.  H. 

C.  E. 
Clancy,  J.  J, 
Clark,  Dr.  G.  B. 
Cobb.  H.  P. 
Cohen,  A. 
Coleridge,  hon.  B. 
Commins,  A. 
ConnoUy,  L. 
Conway,  M. 
Conybeare,  C.  A.  V. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Cosaham,  H. 
Cox,  J.  R. 

Cozens- Hardy,  H.  H. 
Craig,  J. 
Crawford,  D. 
Crawford,  W. 
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Gremer,  W.  R. 
Croflsley,  E. 
Dillon,  J. 
BiUwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  J. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
EUis,  J. 
Ellis,  J.  E. 
ElUfl,  T.  E. 
Esmonde,  BirT.  H.  G. 
Esslemont,  P. 
Evershed,  8. 
Farquharson,  Dr.  R. 
Fenwick,  G. 
Ferguson,  R.  G.Munro- 
Finucane,  J. 
Flower,  G. 
Flynn,  J.  G. 
Foley,  P.  J. 
Foljambe,  G.  G.  8. 
Forster,  Sir  G. 
Foster,  8ir  W.  B. 
Fowler,  rt.  hon.  H.  H. 
Fox,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Fry,T. 
FuUer,  G.  P. 
Gane,  J.  L. 
Gardner,  H. 
GaskeU,  G.  G.  Milnes- 
Gilhooly,  J. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Gill.  T.  P. 

Gladstone,  rt  lm.W.E. 
Gladstone,  H.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Graham,  R.  G. 
Gray,  E.  D. 
Grove,  Sir  T.  F. 
Gully,  W.  G. 
Hal&ne,  R.  B. 
Hanbury-Tracy,  hon. 

F.  8.  A. 
Harcourt,rt.hn.  8irW. 

G.  V.  V. 
Harrington,  E. 
Hairington,  T.  G. 
Hayden,  L.  P. 
Hayne,  G.  Seale* 
Healv,  M. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Holden,  I. 
Hooper,  J. 
Howell,  G. 
Hoyle,  I. 
Hunter,  W.  A. 
Hlingworth,  A. 
Jacoby,  J.  A. 
James,  hon.  W.  H. 
Joioey,  J. 
Jordim,  J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  rt 

hon.  Sir  U.  J. 
Kennedy,  E.  J. 
Kenny,  G.  S. 
Kenny,  M.  J. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lalor,  R. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Lawson,  H.  L.  W. 
Leahy,  J. 
Leake,  R. 
Lefevre,  right  hon.  G. 

J.  S. 


Lewis,  T.^P. 
Lyell,  L.  * 
jViacdonald,  W.  A. 
Mac  Innes,  M. 
Mac  NeiU,  J.  G.  8. 
M*Arthur,  A. 
M«Gartan,  M. 
McCarthy,  J. 
McCarthy,  J.  H. 
M'Donald,  P. 
M*Donald,  Dr.  R. 

M*Ewan,  W. 

M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 

M*Lagan,  P. 
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Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Se$olved,  That  this  House  declines  to  treat 
the  publication  of  the  article  headed  '^Par- 
nellism  and  Grime"  in  The  Times  of  the  2nd 
of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House. 

MUNICIPAL   GORPORATIONS   AGTS 
(IRELAND)   AMENDMENT  (No.   2)  BILL. 

{Sir  Jamet  Corry^  Mr,  Swart,  Mr.  Johnston,) 

[bill  176.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeadiog  read. 

Sir  JAMES  COREY  (Armagh,  Mid) : 
I  rise  in  f  ul61ment  of  a  pledge  which  I 
gave  some  days  ago  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton),  that  I 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  asking  the  House  to 
read  this  Bill  a  second  time,  so  that  it 
may  be  proceeded  with  and  brought  to 
an  issue.  A  considerable  number  of  hon. 
Members  were  opposed  to  the  scope  of 
this  Bill,  and  I  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  getting  the  blocks  removed ;    but  I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  so  arranging 
matters  that  if  the  measure  is  read  a 
second  time,  when  we  get  into  Committee 
the  extension  of  the  municipal  franchise 
will  be  limited  to  the  borough  of  Belfast, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the 
Bill  at  once.     The  question  is,  therefore, 
of  interest  to  Belfast  alone.  By  so  limit- 
ing it,  I  desire  to  give  effect  to  the  wish 
which  has  been  expressed  not  only  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast,  but 
also    by  the    other   Members  for    the 
borough.   We  were  anxious  that  this  ex- 
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without  a  word  of  explanation  ?  What 
has  Ireland  done,  that  she  should  not 
have  the  principle  of  this  Bill  applied  to 
her  generally?  The  principle  of  the 
Bill  has,  as  I  say,  been  affirmed  in  this 
House  over  and  over  again.  What  is  the 
Act  of  Union  for  ?  Are  you  Unionists 
not  professing  the  desirability  of  apply- 
ing to  Ireland  equal  laws  with  England 
and  Scotland;  and  is  it,  forsooth,  for  you 
who  are  dying  to  give  my  countrymen 
the  benefit  of  the  English  connection,  to 
propose  to  limit  the  measure  of  justice 
contained  in  this  Bill  to  the  borough  of 
Belfast  ?  I  suppose  this  limitation  was 
the  price  given  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
authority  on  Privilege  (Sir  Charles 
Lewis)  for  taking  off  his  block  to  the  Bill. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment assent  to  this  proposal  ?  I  see  a 
Long  array  of  authorities  opposite  to  me. 
I  see  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (Colonel  Eang- 
Harman).  He,  no  doubt,  would  like  to 
exclude  every  part  of  Ireland  but  Bel- 
fast. Are  all  the  Loyalists  outside  Belfast 
to  be  excluded — all  those  who  are  long- 
ing to  expire  on  the  altar  of  the  throne  ? 
Are  not  other  loyal  boroughs,  such  as 
Enniskillen,  Banbridge,  Down,  Cole- 
raine,  to  be  included  ?  Is  there  no  corn  in 
Egypt  for  any  place  but  Belfast  ?  Was 
ever  anything  so  grotesque  ever  heard 
of  in  the  whole  range  of  Farliamentarv 
proposals  ?  And  this  is  a  proposal  which 
emanates  from  a  man  who  has  been 
kicked  out  of  Belfast.  What  are  the 
Loyalists  of  Armagh  to  think  of  this  pro- 
posal? Are  they  not  to  be  put  on  an 
equal  footing  with  English  and  Scotch 
constituencies  ?  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  ready  to  humour  their  fol- 
lowers, who  are  eager  to  make  sidelong 
attacks  upon  Bills  which  the  Govern- 
ment pass  in  this  House,  knowing  that 
they  are  sure  to  get  knifed  in  the  other. 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  let  this  Bill  go 
through,  subject  to  some  few  Amend- 
ments, to  make  the  franchise  in  Ireland 
what  it  is  in  England.  We  do  not  wish 
to  extend  it  one  bit  beyond  what  it  is  in 
England.  If  we  allow  this  Bill  to  go 
through  in  its  present  form,  will  they 
give  us  an  understanding  that,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  will  not  add  a 
provision  to  confine  it  to  Belfast  ?  I  am 
surprised  that  Tory  Gentlemen,  who  tell 
us  so  much  about  their  love  for  Ireland, 
and  their  desire  to  see  her  prosper,  and 


tension  of  the  franchise  should  be  applied 
to  all  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  ;  but  wo 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  Bill  in  that  way.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  that  an  Amendment 
should  be  accepted,  confining  the  ex- 
tension of  the  municipal  franchise  to  the 
borough  of  Belfast.  1  beg  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  James  Corry,) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  hon.  Baronet  need  not  have  wasted 
so  many  words  as  he  did  on  the  question 
of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  be- 
cause the  measure  is  one  which  has'passed 
through  this  House  50  times,  I  suppose, 
but  which  has  always  been  killed  ''  over 
the  way."  The  hon.  Baronet  has  made  a 
most  extraordinary  proposition,  and  one  to 
which  I,  for  one,  can  never  consent — that 
is  to  say,  that  this  Bill,  which  is  to  ex- 
tend to  Ireland  the  franchise  which  is 
enjoyed  by  the  English  people,  shall,  in 
Committee,  be  so  restricted  as  to  apply 
to  Belfast  alone.  Are  we  to  put  a  stigma, 
a  mark  of  degradation,  on  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland  ?  Are  we  to  consent,  and  do  the 
Government  consent,  that  this  Bill,  which 
now  applies  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  shall 
in  Committee  be  amended  so  as  to  apply 
to  Belfast  alone  ?  I  see  opposite  to  me 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  very  indig- 
nant at  being  considered  ''conspirators" 
with  anyone  or  for  anything.  Well,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes),  who  is  so  soon  to 
be  made  an  Irish  Judge,  and  who  is  to 
deal  out  impartial  justice  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  whether  he  is  willing 
to  be  a  party  to  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  to  extend  the  municipal  fran- 
chise to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  intending 
to  lend  his  support  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
in  Committee  when  the  hon.  Baronet 

J  reposes  to  confine  the  Bill  to  Belfast  ? 
s  it  only  in  Belfast  in  which  the  muni- 
cipal fi'anchise  is  to  be  extended — the 
law-abiding  and  loyal  borough  of  Bel- 
fast, where  they  only  kill  policemen  and 
do  not  get  hanged  for  it ;  where  40  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  during  the  past 
12  months  have  been  murdered.  Of  all 
the  cool  and  audacious  and  extraordinary 
proposals  that  I  ever  heard  made,  this 
IS  the  coolest,  most  audacious,  and  most 
extraordinary.    And  are  we  to  do  this 
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their  anxiety  to  see  equal  laws  in  the 
three  countries,  and  to  see  extended  to 
Ireland  every  privilege  they  enjoy  them- 
selves— I  am  surprised  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, they  should  allow  a  Bill  to  be 
passed  on  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
apply  to  Belfast  alone.  I  will  not  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate ;  but  if 
we  do  not  get  an  understanding  from 
the  Government  there  will  be  plenty  of 
my  hon.  Friends  who  are  left  to  do  it. 
Unless  we  are  told  that  it  is  intended  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  pri- 
vileges which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  said 
he  wishes  to  confine  to  the  single  city  of 
Belfast,  this  Bill  will  be  opposed.  It  is 
no  answer  to  us  to  tell  us  that  the 
Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill  contains  a 
provision  of  this  character.  Almost 
every  Drainage  Bill  that  has  been 
passed  for  Ireland  has  contained  one. 
There  was  one  in  the  Kathmines  Bill  of 
1 885 ;  and  to  come  down  to  the  Pembroke 
Bill,  to  the  Clontarf  Bill,  to  the  Gal  way, 
Kingston,  and  Bray  Bills,  they  all  con- 
tained that  provision.  There  is  one  in 
every  Bill  which  creates  a  municipal 
authority  in  Ireland.  I  thought  we  had 
knocked  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
out  of  time  on  that  question,  so  much  so 
that  we  got  a  majority  of  this  House  to 
support  us.  The  provision  was  proposed 
in  this  Bill  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Moans,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  said  that  the 
Bathmines  Clause  had  been  passed 
per  incuriam.  Every  Irish  Private  Bill, 
dealing  with  municipal  authority,  from 
Galway  to  Bray,  and  from  Clontarf  to 
Kilmainham,  has  contained  this  clause. 
We  voted  down  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  carried  the  Bill  against 
him,  just  as  we  had  carried  the  principle 
in  the  Bathmines  Bill  against  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
That  being  so,  it  cannot  be  said  that  be- 
cause we  have  taken  advantage  of  sepa- 
rate Private  Bills  to  adopt  this  provision, 
we  need  not  necessarily  apply  the  prin- 
ciple to  more  than  one  place  in  a  Public 
Bill.  The  plain  answer  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men oppobite  is,  either  take  this  Belfast 
provision  and  swallow  it  as  if  it  were  gall, 
or  postpone  this  legislation  until  you  re- 
ceive from  on  High  power  to  extend  to 
all  towns  in  Ireland  the  privileges  it  is 
proposed  to  confer  on  Belfast.  We  take 
advantage  of  the  Belfast  Private  Bill, 
as  wo  did  of  other  Drainage  Bills,  to 
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insert  Franchise  Clauses  to  that  town ; 
but  it  would  be  monstrous  to  confine 
the  powers  of  a  Pubb'c  Bill  to  one  town. 
The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  in  his  place,  if  he  had 
thought  that  this  Bill  would  have  come 
on  for  discussion  to-night.  I  myself 
had  no  idea  that  the  second  reading 
would  be  moved  to-night.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  very  unusual  thing  at  this 
hour,  a  quarter  past  1  in  the  morning, 
to  proceed  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  to  extend  the  municipal  franchise  to 
a  considerable  number  of  boroughs  in 
Ireland.  The  Government  have  said, 
again  and  again,  that  they  intend,  on 
the  earliest  opportunity,  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  Local  Government  gene- 
rally. I  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that,  even  if  this  Bill 
were  carried  as  it  stands,  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  spoken  seems  to 
think  it  would,  of  extending  the  franchise 
in  such  towns  as  Coleraiue,  Down,  En* 
niskillen,  or  the  other  places  mentioned. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  pledge 
that  we  can  accept  the  principle  of  a 
Bill  like  this,  when  we  have  stated  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  it  is  our  in- 
tention, on  the  earliest  opportunity  that 
the  Business  of  the  House  will  permit, 
to  introduce  a  Bill  dealing  with  Local 
Government.  I  think  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  continue  the  discussion  at 
this  hour,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  to  a  time  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  will  be  in  his  place,  and 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  views  on  this  subject.  I 
beg  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (J/r.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,) 

Mr.  JOnNSTON  (Belfast,  S.) :  I  am 
afraid  I  can  scarcely  enter  into  the 
Hubjojt- matter  of  this  Bill  on  the  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Motion,  but  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
assent  to  it.  We  who  have  introduced 
this  Bill,  and  have  waited  anxiously  for 
an  opportunity  to  pass  it  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the    Session,    are  most 
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we  have  some  reason  to  complain  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  West  Belfast  has 
not  carried  out  the  arrangement  which 
was  made  a  few  days  ago,  whereby  the 
Bill  extending  the  municipal  franchise 
in  Belfast  would  have  been  carried.  I 
think  we  have  some  reason  to  complain 
that  he  has  not  adhered  to  that  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.):  I  have 
no  power  on  any  occasion  to  control  the 
individual  action  of  every  Member  of 
the  Party  to  which  I  belong.  My  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  is  peculiar,  inasmuch 
as  it  affects  the  relations  between  myself 
and  my  constituents.  As  the  House  is 
aware,  I  have  endeavoured,  on  several 
occasions,  to  relieve  the  people  of  Belfast 
from  the  burden  sought  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  an  extensive  system  of 
main  drainage  being  carried  into  law, 
without  power  being  given  to  them  to 
elect  representatives  on  the  Corporation. 
As  the  House  is  also  aware,  I,  at  length, 
succeeded  in  putting  a  Franchise  Clause 
into  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill ;  but 
the  Lords  struck  it  out.  It  becomes  a 
question  whether  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Lords  should  be  submitted  to  or 
not,  and  on  the  20th  instant  the  House 
will  be  asked  to  consider  the  position  of 
the  Lords  in  the  matter.  I  said,  in  the 
discussion  which  took  place,  that  on  any 
Bill  which  contained  a  clause  conferring 
the  municipal  franchise  to  the  people  of 
Belfast  I  should  be  willing  to  allow  it 
to  pass  into  law.  It  is  obvious  that  my 
objection  to  the  Belfast  Main  Drainage 
Bill  must  disappear,  if,  in  either  a 
Private  Bill  or  a  Public  Bill,  a  clause  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  inserted. 
I  wish  now  to  say  that  I  shall  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  whatever 
shape  it  assumes.  Even  if  it  assumes 
the  shape  of  extending  the  municipal 
franchise  to  Belfast  alone,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  vote  for  it  in  discharge  of  my 
duty  to  my  constituents ;  hut  I  say,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Mover  of  the 
Bill  has  given  very  unsatisfactory 
grounds  to  the  House  for  the  proposal 
he  makes.  He  says  one  of  the  grounds 
was  the  necessity  of  removing  blocks. 
Well,  we  are  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for  those  blocks,  after  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr. 
Tanner)  was  removed.  The  other 
ground  was  the  impossibility  of  passing 
a  full  Bill ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  such 


desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  this 
chance.  We  desire  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner)  challenged 
the  Bill  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  when  his  block  was  removed 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Antrim  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  put  down 
another  block.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  had  allowed 
the  Bill  to  proceed  when  it  was  intro- 
duced, it  would  have  had  a  second  read- 
ing by  this  time,  and  probably  wouldhave 
been  passed  before  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Antrim  came  back  to  the  House. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a 
party  to  restricting  this  Bill  to  Belfast 
alone.  I  think  the  proposal  to  extend 
to  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  of  Ire- 
land the  same  privilege  in  regard  to 
Municipal  Corporations  as  is  enjoyed  by 
similar  boroughs  in  England  is  a  good 
one.  For  my  part,  I  trust  the  Bill  will 
be  passed,  and  that  the  House  to-night 
will  give  it  a  second  reading. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.):  As 
a  burgess  of  Derry,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  hope  this  Bill  will  be  passed,  and 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  not  persist  in  this  Motion.  It 
is  a  Bill  which  we  are  all  anxious  to 
pass.  I  do  not  hear  a  word  from  the 
place  I  represent  in  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  principle  contained  in 
this  Bill  to  all  the  boroughs  of  Ireland, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Government  will 
allow  it  to  pass,  seeing  that  similar 
measures  have  been  adopted  for  the 
past  40  years. 

Mr.  EWART  (Belfast,  N.) :  I  will 
not  occupy  the  House  for  more  than  a 
few  moments;  but  I  just  wish  to  say 
that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Corry)  is;  in  effect,  carrying  out 
a  compromise  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  which  compromise  the  hon. 
Member  for  West  Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton) 
was  a  party.  That  compromise  was  on 
the  basis  of  a  Bill  being  broug;ht  for- 
ward, or,  rather,  being  continued,  so  as 
to  deal  only  with  the  franchise  in 
Belfast.  This  Bill  is  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland ;  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  put 
it  actually  and  really  in  the  place  of  a 
Bill  which  was  indicated  on  a  former 
occasion — that  is,  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  North 
Armagh  (Colonel  Saunderson).    I  think 
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aa  impossibility.  I  think  I  have  made 
my  personal  position  clear  to  the  House, 
and  that  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  any 
breach  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  H0LME8 :  My  Motion,  that  the 
debate  should  be  adjourned,  arose  from 
the  circumstances  that  I  understood  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy)  that  unless  a  pledge  was  given 
by  the  Government  that  they  would 
support  the  Bill  as  it  is  framed  in  all  its 
stages,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  and 
his  Friends  would  be  obliged  to  oppose 
it.  I  have  shown  that  I  could  not  do  that, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  not  being 
here ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  second 
reading  merely,  I  will  agree  to  that, 
and  will  withdraw  my  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  It  will, 
however,  have  to  be  understood  that  the 
Government  do  not  give  any  pledge  as 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Me.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  must  say  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  thing,  looking  at 
the  very  small  amount  of  Business  of  a 
private  nature  in  reference  to  Ireland 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has 
to  attend  to,  if  he  could  not  foresee  that, 
the  block  being  taken  off  this  Bill,  No.  21 
on  the  Paper,  it  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood be  moved  by  one  of  his  supporters. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  me 
to  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  this  House, 
if  he  does  not  choose  to  come  down  when 
there  is  Irish  Business  before  the  House. 
He  has  altogether  deserted  the  House  at 
Question  time,  and  leaves  it  at  the  mercy 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  (Colonel  King-Harman).  The 
ight  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
here  when  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  moved,  and  if  he  is  able  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Chief  Secretary  at  Question 
time,  surely  he  is  able  to  take  it  now. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  has  now  withdrawn  his  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  holmes  :  We  did  not  oppose 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  But  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  was 
tantamount  to  killing  the  Bill,  because,  of 
course,  our  hon.  Friend  of  Privilege  fame 
after  to-night  would  put  the  block  on. 
I  see  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  English  Attorney  General  in  the 
House.    We  have  always  found  him  a 
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courteous,  fair,  and  friendly  opponent, 
and  very  liberal-minded.  I  would  sub- 
mit to  him  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  Irish 
Members  to  leave  us  alone  with  Orange 
officials,  when  these  Bills  are  brought 
in,  so  that  there  is  no  Englishman  inter- 
posed between  us  and  the  worst  form  of 
Orangeism,  whether  you  take  it  as  repre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  (Gen- 
tleman (Colonel  King-Harman),  or  I 
would  say,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimers,  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Irish  Attorney  General.  I  trust  that  the 
next  time  this  Bill  comes  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will 
find  himself  able  to  be  in  his  place.  I 
hope  the  Bill  will  be  allowed  to  pass 
now,  on  the  understanding  that  we  shall 
have  some  English  protection,  even  of  a 
Tory  character,  when  the  Bill  comes  on 
at  the  next  stage.  I  trust,  as  I  say,  that 
oil  the  next  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  will  be 
here  to  answer  the  very  reasonable  de- 
mand we  make — namely,  that  this  Bill 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  in  its  en- 
tirety, and  apply  to  Ireland  as  a 
whole. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Dr.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Belfast  (Mr.  Johnston)  appears  to  have 
expressed  considerable  dissatisfaction  at 
my  having  blocked  this  Bill  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session.  My  principal 
reason  for  doing  that  was  simply  and 
solely,  Sir,  that  the  Bill  was  promoted 
by  a  Gentleman  who  is  a  Member  of  a 
Party  who  have  blocked  every  Irish  Bill 
we  are  seeking  to  pass  this  Session.  I 
may  say  that,  were  it  not  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Belfast 
(Mr.  Sexton)  came  and  spoke  to  me  on 
the  subject,  I  should  have  made  it  a 
personal  matter,  and  should  have  de- 
clined to  remove  the  block.  I  wish  to 
correct  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
and  say  that  it  was  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Belfast  that  I  re- 
moved my  Notice  of  opposition  to  the 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Tuesday  next. 
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TRUCK  BILL.— [BiLt  109.] 
{Mr.   Bradlattgh,    Mr,    Warming  ton,   Mr.  John 
Ellitf    Mr.   Arthur    Williama,   Mr,   Howard 
Vincent^  Mr.  Esslem^nt.) 

coMMiTTEB.     [^ProgresB  5th  May."] 

Bill  eomidwed  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  D.  CRAWFOED  (Lanark,  N.E.) : 
I  feel  that  I  am  under  a  g^eat  disadvan- 
tage in  asking  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee    to    my   Amendments    on    this 
important  Bill  at  so  very  late  an  hour 
(1.30  A.M.)    But  the  questions  involved 
are  questions  which  concern    my  con- 
stituents   very    nearly.       They   affect 
not  only  the  electors  in  my  own  con- 
stituency, which  is  a    mining    consti- 
tuency, but  also  mining  constituencies 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,     I  will 
endeavour,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  ex- 
plain the  object   of  this  Amendment. 
The  original  Truck  Act  of  1831,  which 
this  Bill  is  intended  to  amend,  dealt,  I 
believe,  with  two  points.  The  first  point 
was,  that  wages  were  to  be  paid  in  cur» 
rent  coin  of  this  Realm ;  and  there  were 
various  clauses  which  endeavoured  to 
protect  the  workman  from   evasion  of 
that  part  of  the  Bill.     And  the  second 
point  dealt  with  was  a  provision  for  cer- 
tain deductions  from  wages  for  certain 
purposes,  justified  by  public  policy,  such 
as  education,  medical  assistance,  and  so 
forth.     Experience  has  shown  that  the 
original  Actrequires  considerable  amend- 
ment. The  Bill  which  is  at  present  before 
the  House,  and  which  has  already  made 
considerable  progress — the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member   for    Northampton — cer- 
tainly   proposes    some    very    salutary 
changes    in  the    law ;    the  Committee 
have  already  agreed,  for  example,  that 
the  original  Truck  Act,  which  was  re- 
stricted to  certain  trades  only,  shall  now 
be  extended  to  all  trades.     That  is  a 
great  change    for    the  better,   but    it 
will    not    much     affect    the    constitu- 
ency which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present.    Secondly,  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  in  a  clause  which  has  been  par- 
tially under  discussion,  proposes  a  most 
advantageous  change  as  to  the  method 
and  time  of  paying  wages,   abolishing 
the    system    of   poundage    or  interest 
which  now  prevails,   and    establishing 
in  principle  that  the   wages  shall  be 
paid  weekly.    That,  however,  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  by    the   Committee. 


But,  assuming  that  this  is  also  passed, 
I    can  only  say  that  the  evils  under 
which  my  constituency  and  constituen- 
cies .similar  to  mine  labour  will  not, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  be  re- 
moved. Now,  I  should  like  to  recall  very 
briefly  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  Truck  Act  of 
1831   proceeds.    It  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment of   wages  in  kind.      That  is  a 
very  considerable  interference  with  the 
liberty  of    dealing    between  man  and 
man ;   and  yet,  at  so  early  a  date  as 
1831,  and,  I  believe,  anterior  to  that,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  such  an 
interference.     I  should  be  very  sorry, 
any  further  than  is   absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  extend  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference with  the  dealings  between  man 
and  man.    An  hon.  Member  who  sits 
on   this    side  of  the    House — a  very 
large  employer  of  labour,   and  a  re- 
spected Member  of  this  House — said  to 
me,  a  few  days  ago,  that  if  he  had 
liberty  to  pay   his  workmen  in  kind, 
they  would   get  their   food  better  and 
20   per  cent   cheaper   than    they    can 
at  present.     That  may  be  so.     I  should 
be    glad    to    see    the  day  when  such 
protective  legislation  as  truck  legisla- 
tion has  become  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  I  think  it  may  possibly  be  that  the 
day  is  not  so  very  distant ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  I  think  no  one  at  all   ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  doubt  that 
the  existing  Truck  Act  is  still  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  workmen ;  and  all 
that  my  Amendment  proposes  is  that 
the  Act  should  be  not  merely  a  Statute 
on  paper,  liable   to  continual  evasion. 
The  reason  on  which  any  legislation  of 
the  kind  cannot  be  dispensed  with  is, 
that  the  employers  and  workmen  do  not 
deal  entirely  on  equal  terms.     It  has 
been    found    necessary,    therefore,    to 
assist  the  workman  in  the  object  which 
he  has  at  heart — namely,  that  he  shall 
have  the  spending  of  his  6wn  wages ; 
that    his    wages    should   not    be  sub- 
ject to  a  second  profit  to  be  made  by  the 
master,   oompulsorily  and   against  the 
workman's  will — a  profit  beyond  the  fair 
profit  derived  from  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  trade.    The  Committee  has 
already  passed  clauses  intended  to  give 
additional  protection  to  the  workman 
against  any  compulsion  in  respect  of  the 
payment  of  wages.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  the  Committee  by  going  into  each 
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detail  of  the  subject;  but  I  may  say 
that  my  contention  is,  that  the  new 
clauses  do  little  or  nothing  to  strengthen 
the  present  Act.  I  think  my  interpre- 
tation will  be  confirmed  by  the  Attorney 
General  when  he  looks  into  the  matter, 
because  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  treat  it  in  a  judicial 
spirit,  and  with  a  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  interests  concerned.  I  say  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Truck  Act  are  as 
strong  on  paper  as  they  can  be  made. 
The  1st  and  2nd  clauses  of  that  Act 
provide  that  no  contract  is  to  be  law- 
ful which  stipulates  that  the  work- 
man is  to  spend  his  wages  in  any  parti- 
cular place  and  in  any  particular  manner ; 
and  then  the  definition  of  the  word  con- 
tract is  so  wide  that  I  think — on  paper 
— it  is  sufficient  to  cover  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  master  to  compel  the 
workman  to  spend  his  wages  in  a  parti- 
cular way.  The  definition  is,  that  the 
term  ** contract"  is  to  include  every 
understanding  .  .  .  every  agreement 
or  arrangement,  direct  or  indirect.  It 
is  evident  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Truck 
Act  of  1831  were  very  much  in  earnest 
in  making  these  provisions  as  stringent 
as  possible.  I  am  afraid,  although  I 
welcome  the  clause  introduced,  that  it 
does  not  materially  improve  the  position 
of  the  workman.  Now,  how  far  were 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1831  effectual, 
which  provided  that  a  workman  should 
be  at  liberty  to  spend  his  own  wages  ?  In 
former  days  they  proved  to  be  very  in- 
effectual, and  the  loud  complaints  which 
wero  made  throughout  the  country  came 
to  a  climax  about  17  years  since.  A 
Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question,  and  they  collected 
a  quantity  of  valuable  information  which 
showed  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  Truck  Act  were  entirely  ineffectual 
in  a  great  many  places ;  that  the  masters 
practically  compelled  their  workmen  to 
deal  at  their  stores,  or  at  stores  let  to 
others,  or  held  by  them  in  another  name  ; 
that  those  stores  were  very  often  spirit 
shops ;  that  this  produced  a  demoraliziDg 
effect  upon  the  workmen ;  and  that  the 
men  were  practically  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  their  own  wages.  The  Boyal 
Commission  consisted  of  an  eminent 
Judge  and  of  a  Gentleman  who  is  now  a 
Member  of  tbis  House,  and  their  Report 
was  presented  in  1872.  They  reported 
that  great  evils  existed,  and  they  made 
recommendations  on  the  subject.     Since 
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then  no  legislation  has  taken  place,  al- 
though legislation  was  proposed  in  the 
following  Session  by  the  Liberal  Go- 
vernment, and  a  Bill  went  so  far  as  to 
be  sent  to  a  Select  Committee  and  to  be 
reported  with  Amendments.  I  am  far 
from  saying  the  evils  are  now  so  great 
as  then;  because  the  attention  which 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  issuing 
of  the  Commission,  and  the  publicity 
sriven  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission,  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  con- 
siderable effect.  I  will  read  a  very  few 
lines  from  the  Eoport  of  the  Commission. 
I  should  have  liked  to  read  a  great  deal 
more  if  the  time  had  been  more  favour- 
able. The  passage  I  will  quote  is  from 
page  82  of  the  Report  j  and  the  general 
manager  referred  to  is  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  have 
had  no  communication  with  him  on 
the  subject  at  all.  He  is  now  retired 
from  business,  but  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  experience,  and  what  he  says 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
what  generally  exists  in  my  constituency. 
The  gentleman  was  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  works  in  my  constituency, 
and  the  Beport  says — 

''The  general  manager  expressed  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  store  system.  '  It  is/  he 
said,  *  a  disagreeahle  system  to  work,  and  I 
think  it  has  the  effect  of  interfering  with  proper 
men  coming  to  the  works  generally.  The 
workmen  do  not  like  it.  They  generally  dis- 
approve of  works  where  stores  are,  and  do  not 
care  about  going  to  these  works.  It  has  a 
tendency,  I  think,   rather  to  demoralize  tho 

Seople.  Most  of  the  people  that  I  see  who 
eal  in  tho  store  get  into  a  state  of  poverty 
from  the  working  of  the  system.  They  are  a 
bad  lot,  I  find  generally,  as  compared  with 
others.  They  do  not  improve.  They  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  stay  at  the  bottom.  The  people 
who  spend  their  money  in  that  sort  of  way  are 
rather  degraded."' 

If  it  be  said,  as  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
that,  to  some  extent,  there  has  been  an 
improvement  since  that  time,  I  would 
like  to  read  one  or  two  letters  I  have 
received  from  workmen  with  whom  I 
am  personally  acquainted.  They  are 
not  long  letters,  but  they  are  written  in 
simple  and  effective  language,  and  are 
written  by  modest  and  respectable  men 
personally  well  known  to  me.  One  man 
writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

**  Dear  Sir, —In  this  district  truck  is  canied 
on  to  a  great  extent.  Each  coalmaster  has  a 
store  attached  to  his  works,  whero  his  workmen 
must  take  all  his  goods  from.  Every  article 
thoy  sell  is  double  tho  prico  that  it  is  anywhere 
else,  and,  besides,  tho  worst  of  rubbish.     In 
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fact,  they  think  anything's  good  enough  for 
their  serfs.  At  a  deal  of  the  cash  offices  they 
have  a  system  of  giving  their  workmen  money 
every  night,  or  a  line  over  to  the  store.  So  far, 
it's  for  their  intcre&t  to  give  them  it  every  night. 
It  keeps  the  workmen  in  poverty,  that  they 
cannot  wait  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time  ;  so, 
besides  the  fear  of  dismissal,  they  would  get  no 
money  the  following  night.  But,  of  course, 
that  does  not  apply  to  all  the  workmen  ;  there's 
some  lets  their  money  remain  in  the  office  till 
the  pay.  Supposing  1  had  £2  for  my  fort- 
night's pay,  and  going  into  the  store  and  leaving 
£1  8f.  on  Monday,  the  manager  would  tell  me 
I  must  spend  all  my  money  in  the  store,  or  I 
would  know  the  consequences.  When  they  are 
dismissing  workmen  they  do  not  say  what  it's 
for ;  but  they  can  draw  their  own  inferences 
from  it.  I  myself  was  taking  all  I  required, 
hut  that  was  not  enough.  I  must  take  goods  to 
correspond  with  the  money  I  got.  Suppose  I  was 
to  let  them  go  to  waste,  there  is  a  messenger 
goes  between  the  store  and  the  office  to  let  them 
know  what  each  spends ;  they  will  say  you 
have  no  excuse ;  they  sell  everything  you  re- 
quire; there  is  edways  a  spirit  shop  attached." 

Now,  if  that  is  a  true  statement,  it  shows 
a  lamentable  state  of  matters,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  respectability  of  my  in- 
formant.   Here  is  another  short  letter — 

''Sir, — The  truck  system  is  carried  out  in 
this  way.  where  the  employer  keeps  a  grocery 
and  spirit  shop.  The  employes  are  paid  their 
wages  in  full ;  but  if  they  fail  to  leave  their 
wages  in  the  shop,  they  are  simply  dismissed 
without  any  reason  being  given  except  through 
some  under-official.  If  the  man  asks  him,  he  will 
be  told  he  ought  to  know  himself,  for  he  has 
done  nothing  for  the  store.  Now,  dismissal 
from  work  means  being  turned  out  of  house  and 
home :  because,  where  the  employer  has  a  shop, 
the  men's  houses  belong  to  the  employer.  It  is 
when  work  is  scarce  that  the  greatest  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  the  poor  men." 
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Here  is  an  extract  from  another  lette 

*'I  beg  to  state  that  the  stores  is  no  conve- 
nience to  the  men ;  they  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  spend  their  money  where  they  could  make 
most  of  it.  The  men  want  the  masters  to  be 
forbidden  by  law  to  have  stores,  especially 
grocery  stores,  no  doubt.  They  do  not  care 
whether  we  eat  or  drink  our  money  if  they  get 
it  back,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  have  the 
profits  of  the  stores.  Our  wages  are  not  our 
own,  and  there  should  be  none  except  on  the 
co-operative  principle.** 

That  man  expresses,  in  plain  language, 
the  principle  in  this  case.  So  long  as 
the  men  are  obliged  to  deal  with  the 
stores  their  wages  are  not  their  own. 
In  this  Amendment  I  am  not  proposing 
anything  of  an  extreme  or  violent  na- 
ture. I  am  only  proposing  to  carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  existing  Truck  Act, 
which  prohibits  workmen  being  com- 
pelled to  spend  their  money  in  any  par- 
ticular place,  or  in  any  particular  man- 


ner. I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  in  some 
instances,  these  stores  have  been  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of 
the  men.  I  am  ready  to  admit  they  are 
often  managed  with  the  intention  of 
benefiting  the  workmen ;  but  I  assert, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  that,  as  far 
as  my  own  constituency  is  concerned, 
and  other  constituencies  from  whom  I 
have  had  communications,  the  men 
unanimously  desire  to  have  these  stores 
prohibited,  because  they  consider  that, 
as  long  as  such  places  exist,  there  is  a 
practical  compulsion  upon  them  to  deal 
at  them.  There  is  no  hardship  what- 
ever upon  the  masters  in  prohibiting 
these  stores,  for  the  very  reason  that  is 
stated,  practically,  in  one  of  the  letters 
I  have  read — namely,  that  while  a  man 
is  entitled  to  a  legitimate  profit  in  his 
own  trade,  he  is  not  entitled,  against 
the  will  and  desire  of  his  workmen, 
to  make  a  second  profit  out  of  the  work- 
men's wages.  That  is  the  principle  of 
this  Amendment. 

New  Clause — 

(Prohibition  of  Stores.) 

"  No  spirits  or  other  intoxicating  drink,  or 
groceries,  or  other  provisions  of  any  kind,  or 
clothing,  shall  be  sold  by  any  employer,  or  any 
agent  of  an  employer,  to  a  workman  in  the 
employment  of  such  employer. 

'  *  Provided  that  this  enactment  shall  not  apply 
to  the  supply  of  provisions  to  any  workman 
living  in  the  same  house  with  his  employer. 

*'  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person 
who  is  tenant  of  a  store,  shop,  or  other  premises 
belonging  to  an  employer,  and  who  sells  any  of 
the  aforesaid  things  to  a  workman  in  tho  em- 
ployment  of  such  employer,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  agent  of  such  employer,  unless  he  shows 
that  he  is  only  an  ordinary  tenant,  and  that  the 
employer  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  derive 
any  profit  from  the  store,  shop,  or  premises  be- 
yond such  reasonable  rent  as  would  be  paid  for 
a  store,  shop,  or  other  premises  of  the  same 
character  h^d  under  another  owner,*'— (^r. 
J).  Crawford f) 

— brought  upy  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
really  must  ask  the  Committee  to  report 
Progress.  We  have  had  a  very  interest- 
ing speech,  occupying  nearly  half-an- 
hour,  from  the  hon.  Member ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
(1.45),  to  debate  the  question  raised. 
This  is  a  clause  which  must  lead  to  con- 
siderable discussion,  and,  therefore,  I 
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hope  the  Committee  will    now  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,"  —  {Mr, 
Attorney  General.) 

Me.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  certainly  shall  not  oppose  a  Motion  to 
report  Progress.  It  is  quite  clear  a 
great  deal  of  debate  must  arise  upon 
this  Amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 

before  Two  o'clock  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  9th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLLS^Seeond  Reading^ 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis) 
(43). 

Committee— Cw^iom^  Consolidation  Act  (1876) 
Amendment  *  (71). 

Provisional  Order  Bills  —  Fint  Reading  — 
Local  Government  (Highways)  •  (87) ;  Local 
Government  (Poor  Law)*  (88);  Local  Go- 
vernment (Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  •  (89). 

Committee— Report — Local  Government*  (70). 

ENDOWED  SUHOOLS  ACT,  1869,  AND 
AMENDING  A0T8-THE  DAUNTSEY 
TRUST. 

HER  majesty's  ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  LORD  STEWARD  op  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (The  Earl  of  Mount- 
Edqcumbb)  reported  the  Queen's  An- 
swer to  the  Address  of  Tuesday,  the 
29th  day  of  March  last,  as  follows : — 

**  I  have  received  yoor  Address,  praying  that 
I  will  withhold  my  assent  from  the  schemes  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  relating  to  (1)  the 
Foundation  for  a  school  and  almshouses,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  the  parish  of  West  Laving- 
ton,  otherwise  Bishop  Lavington,  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,  founded  under  the  will  of  Alderman 
William  Dauntsey,  dated  10th  March  1542,  and 
since  further  endowed ;  and  (2)  for  dealing  with 
the  Endowment  of  the  Wilts  County  School  in 
the  county  of  Wilts  : 

"  I  will  comply  with  your  advice." 

IRISH    LAND    LAW    BILL. 
QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  FITZGERALD  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  Question,  of  which  he  had  giyen 

Sir  Jtichdrd  W^Uter 


priyate  Notice  to  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (Earl  Gadogan),  in  reference  to  a 
very  important  Bill  which  stood  for 
Committee  on  Thursday  next — he  al- 
luded to  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill.  The 
noble  Earl  would  recollect  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing, suggestions  were  made  from  varioas 
parts  of  the  House  for  the  amendment 
of  the  measure,  and  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (Lord  Ashbourne),  as  well  as 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  himself,  said 
that  those  suggestions  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  embodied  in  such  Amend- 
ments as  they  might  deem  advisable. 
The  Amendments  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Government  were  not  yet  in  the  hands 
of  their  Lordships ;  but  he  understood 
they  might  expect  to  receive  them  some 
time  to-morrow,  and  he  thought  that  if 
the  Committee  were  to  be  proceeded 
with  on  Thursday  there  would  be  but  a 
very  short  interval  allowed  to  their 
Lordships  for  considering  the  Amend- 
ments, which  would  require  to  be  most 
carefully  examined.  He  asked  the  noble 
Earl,  therefore.  Whether  it  would  be 
inopportune  to  postpone,  for  some  short 
time  beyond  Thursday  next,  the  Com- 
mittee stage  of  the'  Bill  ?  He  could 
assure  the  noble  Earl  that  there  was  no 
desire  in  any  part  of  the  House  to  ob- 
struct or  delay  that  measure,  but  only 
an  anxious  wish  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
possible.  As  the  Bill  was  intended  to 
amend  the  Act  of  1B81,  by  removing 
many  of  the  inequalities  and  difficulties 
in  applying  that  measure,  he  thought 
that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given 
to  consider  these  Amendments. 

The  lord  PRIVY  SEAL  (Earl 
Cadogan),  in  reply,  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived Notice  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  Ques- 
tion, and  he  was  afraid  he  was  unable 
to  give  him  an  immediate  answer,  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, or  to  consult  with  his  Colleagues 
upon  it.  He  might,  however,  state  that 
he  was  about  to  lay  on  the  Table  that 
evening  the  Amendments  which  the  Go- 
vernment would  propose  in  the  Bill,  and 
he  hoped  that  they  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  noble  Lords  to-morrow.  In 
regard  to  the  Question  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  as  to  the  postponement  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  the  Govern- 
ment were  exceedingly  anxious  to  pro* 
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oeed  with  the  Bill  without  delay.  They 
had  already  given  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  hetween  the  second  reading  and 
the  Committee  stage,  and  he  himself 
would  he  very  unwilling  to  accede  to 
any  further  delay.  At  the  same  time, 
as  that  appeal  came  from  so  influential 
a  quarter,  and  was  deserving  of  con- 
sideration, he  would  ask  the  nohle  and 
learned  Lord  to  he  kind  enough  to  re- 
peat his  Question  to-morrow. 

The  Dukb  of  AEQYLL,  in  support- 
ing the  request  for  a  further  postpone- 
ment, said,  that  if  the  Amendments 
of  the  Government  were  of  an  exten- 
sive character,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Thursday  was  rather  a  shorter  interval 

importance. 

Earl  QEANVILLE  said,  that  if  the 
Amendments  to  he  proposed  hy  the  nohle 
Earl  on  behalf  of  the  Government  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  measure,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  it  in  its  altered  shape. 
If,  however,  the  Government  proposed 
to  go  on  as  arranged,  there  was  scarcely 
time  enough  to  consider  them.  He 
could  not  object  to  the  answer  to  the 
Question  being  postponed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  desired  to  impress 
on  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gadogan)  the 
great  importance  of  the  matter. 

Eabl  gadogan  said,  that  when  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  repeated  his 
Question  to-morrow  he  would  answer 
those  Questions. 

Subsequently, 

Eabl  GADOGAN  said,  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Prime  Minister,  and  also  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville), 
and  he  was  in  a  position  to  state  that 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  would  be  put  down 
for  Committee  on  Monday  next. 

SMOKE  NUISANCE  ABATEMENT  (ME- 

TROPOLIS)  BILL. 

{The  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,) 

(no.  43.)    SECoin>  readiko. 

Order  of  tlie  Day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing, read. 

2Ioved,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
— {The  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,) 

The  Dukb  of  WESTMINSTER,  in 
supporting  the  Motion,  said,  he  would 
recEdl  their  Lordships'  attention  to  their 
action  in  1884  when  the  same  Bill  was 
carried  on  a  Division.  He  would  also 
point  out  that  several  Committees  had 


dealt  with  this  question  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  that  Acts  were 
passed    in    1833  and  1856  for  abating 
the  smoke   of  furnaces  and  steamers. 
The  provisions  of  these  Acts,  however, 
were  now  insufficient,  as,  owing  to  the 
great  extension  of  London,  they  did  not 
cover  the  area.     It  was,  therefore,  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions to  the  Metropolis  as  defined  by  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1855  to 
the  area  of  police,  and  to  give  further 
powers  as  to  dwelling  houses.    In  that 
district  there  were  700,000  houses,  with 
a  population  of  5,000,000,   which  was 
more  than  double  the  population  and  10 
times  the  number  of  houses  of  the  next 
largest  capital.    More    than  half  the 
present  area  of  London  had  been  built 
within  the  last  30  years.    The  rate  of 
building  was  strikingly  illustrated  by 
comparing    decennial    periods.      From 
1854  to  1864  there  were  28  new  houses 
built  each  working  day;  from  1864  to 
1874  there  were  45  ;  and  from  1874  to 
1884  there  were  60.     An  extension  of 
area  having,  therefore,  been  rendered 
necessary,  the  amount  of  smoke — as  coal 
and    no    wood    waf    burnt— might   be 
imagined,  but  was  hardly  appreciated.' 
The   Smoke  Abatement  Committee   of 
1880,  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton in   1881   of  smoke-abatement  ap- 
paratus,   and    the    Smoke   Abatement 
Institute  of  1883  had  evoked  interest  in 
the  public    mind,   and  the  movement 
generally  had  excited  very  great  atten- 
tion.   Experiments  had  been  made  and 
various  apparatus  had  been  tested,  the 
result  being  that  there  was  far  greater 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  combus- 
tion than  formerly.    A  series  of  experi- 
ments was  recently  made  in  a  house  in 
the  Strand,  to  test  the  system  of  heating 
by  one  smokeless  fire  at  the  basement, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  heating 
by  open  fires  with  the  following  results 
— the  more  equal  distribution  of  heat 
throughout    the     building,    with    one 
smokeless  fire,   instead  of  14  emitting 
smoke  almost  continuously.     The  cost 
of  fuel  was  only  one-seventh  and  the 
labour  involved  was  only  a  hundredth 
part,  calculating  the  attention  to  fires 
alone,  and  omitting  the  labour  of  carry- 
ing coals  to,  and  ashes  from,  14  fires  in- 
stead of  one.     The  question  of  properly 
housing  the  industrial  classes  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  heating 
I  their  dw  ellings.    They  would  be  enor 
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moufily  benefited  by  an  improyed  system 
of  heatiDg.  This  could  be  done  at  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  present  cost  of 
fuel,  with  an  absence  of  smoke,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  giving  facilities  for 
cooking,  drying  clothes,  &c.  By  an  avoid- 
ance of  dirt  from  smoking  chimneys,  by  a 
saving  of  fuel  for  which  they  often  paid 
1«.  to  28.  per  week,  and  by  a  saving  of 
labour,  g^eat  advantage  would  be  gained 
to  the  health,  comfort,  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  people.  Ventilation,  too, 
did  not,  and  need  not,  depend  upon  open 
grates.  In  consequence  of  the  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  there  was  a  much 
greater  use  made  of  improved  construc- 
tion in  grates,  with  a  consequent  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  with  very 
much  less  smoke.  But  clubs  and  hotels 
were  great  offenders.  In  connection 
with  this  point  he  earnestly  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  heating  in  the  case 
of  the  new  Government  Offices.  After 
all,  legislation  without  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  whole  community 
was  of  not  much  avail.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  evil  was  not  sufficiently 
p.ppreciated ;  too  much  was  taken  for 
granted;  but  they  hoped  that  people 
were  more  alive  to  the  great  and  destruc- 
tive agencies  to  health,  vegetation, 
buildings,  and  other  things,  than  they 
wereformerly.  The  difficultyof enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875  in  the  country  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers of  smoke.  He  thought  power 
might  be  vested  in  stipendiaries  where 
they  existed.  There  had  been  consider- 
able laxity  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates in  enforcing  the  law,  as  the 
following  Eeturns  proved — ^In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Smoke  Nuisance 
Acts  in  1885,  the  total  number  of 
cases  in  which  proceedings  were 
taken  was  124,  total  number  of  convic- 
tions 120,  total  amount  of  fines  inflicted 
£275  10«.,  averap^e  fine  £2  5«.  Ud.  The 
number  of  cases  in  which  fines  below  the 
minimum  of  40«.  provided  by  the  Acts 
wore  inflicted  was  66.  Those  figures 
showed — 

'*(!)  That  the  number  of  cases  in  which  pro- 
ceedings are  taken  is  very  small  and  can  inclade 
only  a  percentage  of  the  cases  in  which  a 
nuisance  is  creat^ ;  (2^  That  when  proceedings 
are  taken,  and  conviotions  obtained,  the  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  magistrates  do  not  comply 
with  the  Acts  of  1858  to  1856,  and  are  in  many 

The  Duke  of  Wettminiter 


cases  practically  inoperative  as  a  deterrent, 
being  in  55  per  cent  of  the  cases  below  the 
minimum  of  40«.  One  fine  of  £40  was  inflicted, 
and  seven  of  £10  each  ;  the  remaining  112  wore 
nil  of  less  amount.  No  proceedings  whatever 
appear  to  have  been  taken  to  enforce  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Acts  as  regards  steamers  on  the 
River  Thames,  and  this  is  a  point  which  is  con- 
sidered of  special  importance." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
magistrates  last  year,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Sir  James  Ingham,  it  was, 
however,  decided  to  increase  the  fine 
in  all  cases.  The  Bill  gave  power  to 
Local  Authorities  to  make  hye-laws,  pro- 
hibiting the  emission  of  smoke  from 
buildings,  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  to  make  bye* laws  as  to  fire- 
places, &c.,  in  new  buildings.  Their 
liordships  lived,  as  a  gener^  rule,  in 
pure  air,  and  he  asked  them  to  give  a 
second  reading  to  the  Bill,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  conferring  a  boon  on 
those  who  were  constrained  to  pass  the 
bulk  of  their  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
greatly  contaminated  by  smoke. 

Lord  MOUNT  TEMPLE  said,  if 
there  was  one  subject  on  which  unani- 
mity of  opinion  might  be  expected  it 
was  such  a  reform  in  the  atmosphere  of 
London  as  would  prevent  half  of  the 
burnt  coal  from  polluting  the  air  and 
entering  the  nostrils  and  throats  of 
Londoners.  One-half  of  the  fuel  was  not 
producing  heat  at  all,  but  only  rising  up 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  a 
dense  and  obscure  canopy.  We  had, 
nevertheless,  gone  on  for  a  number  of 
years  doing  nothing  effectual  in  the 
matter  at  ail.  London,  in  respect  of 
amusements,  conveniences,  and  so  forth, 
compared  favourably  with  the  gpreat  cities 
of  the  Continent;  but  its  atmosphere 
was  its  disgrace.  Lord  Falmerston's 
Act  of  1853  went  as  far  as  public  opinion 
and  knowledge  at  the  time  justified;  but 
science  had  now  accomplished  the  avoid- 
ance of  dense  smoke.  The  difficulty  was 
the  punishment  of  individuals  for  their 
share  of  a  collective  injury.  The  Bill 
imposed  on  the  smaller  Local  Authorities 
a  duty  which  had  been  neglected  by 
the  more  important  Local  Authorities, 
and  they  might  effect  a  closer  observance 
of  the  law  within  their  narrow  juris- 
diction, supported  as  they  would  be  by 
public  opinion. 

The  PEIME  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETAEY  OF  STATE  foe  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbuky) 
said,  that  Her    Majesty's  Q-overnment 
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were  not  able  to  resist  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading,  but  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stratheden  and  Camp- 
bell) would  allow  sufficient  time  to 
elapse  before  the  stage  of  Committee  to 
enable  the  metropolitan  authorities  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  Bill. 

Eahl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  would 
suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  better, 
on  the  whole,  after  the  second  reading, 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY: 
We  shall  consider  the  suggestion. 

Lord  STRATHEDEN  and  CAMP- 
BELL :  My  Lords,  I  do  not  rise  to  de- 
tain the  House  at  any  length.  Having 
discussed  the  Bill,  together  with  its  ob- 
ject, on  three  separate  occasions,  I  may 
claim  exemption  from  the  task  of  urging 
much  upon  it,  after  has  fallen  from  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Westminster) 
and  the  noble  Lord  who  haye  so  ably 
defended  it.  The  noble  Duke  is  well 
qualified  to  guide  us  by  his  Metropolitan 
authority,  and  also  by  his  special  know- 
ledge. The  approbation  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  followed  him,  is  singularly 
valuable,  since  to  some  extent  at  least  lie 
represents  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  well- 
known  enactments  against  smoke  it  is 
intended  merely  to  develop  and  improve 
upon.  The  noble  Marquess  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  suggests  delay,  that  the  Bill 
may  become  better  known  to  the  local 
bodies.  Thiere  is  no  objection  to  delay, 
if  the  noble  Marquess  urges  it.  But  the 
Bill,  during  the  three  preceding  Sessions, 
has  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  to 
the  local  bodies  who,  in  the  event  of  its 
becoming  law,  will  be  required  to  ad- 
minster  it.  It  may  be  convenient  that  I 
should  now  point  out,  in  a  few  words, 
the  mode  in  which  its  clauses  ought  to  be 
divided.  The  essential  clauses  give  the 
local  bodies  power  to  act  against  do- 
mestic smoke  under  the  veto  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  also  give  the  Metropolitan 
Board  power  to  insist  in  new  construc- 
tions on  a  better  heating  apparatus. 
Thus  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  actual 
smoke,  and  to  anticipate  incoming  smoke. 
These  principles  are  vital.  The  subsi- 
diary clauses  enable  the  authorities  to 
proceed  at  once  against  smoke  of  unusual 
density,  although  not  coming  from  a 
factory,  and  they  enlarge  the  area  in 
which  the  Acts  of  Lord  Palmerston  are 
valid.    These  clauses  might  be  given  up 
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without  destruction  to  the  objects  of  the 
measure.  As  to  the  suf^gestion  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  its  framers  would  not  shrink 
from  that  ordeal.  It  would,  however^ 
be  unfavourable  to  despatch,  and  there 
is  no  clear  reason  for  resorting  to  such 
cumbrous  machinery.  The  point  may  be 
reserved,  if  the  House  will  have  the 
goodness  to  repeat  its  former  judgments, 
and  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  this 
evening. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2* 

ELECTION  TO  THE  LOCAL  BOARD  OF 
HEALTH,  CHATHAM  -  FORGERY  OF 
VOTING  PAPERS. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

LoBD  MONKSWELL,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  wholesale  forgery 
of  signatures  to  voting  papers  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  at  Chatham  at  the 
recent  election  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  ;  and  to  ask.  Whether  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  that  election,  said,  that  on 
this  Board,  previous  to  the  recent  election, 
all  the  members  had  been  Conserva- 
tives, and  he  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  show  that  the  Party  had  been  deter- 
mined to  maintain  their  monopoly.  So 
fully,  in  fact,  did  the  authorities  at 
Chatham  act  on  the  American  principle 
of  **  the  spoils  to  the  victor  "  that  there 
was  not  in  connection  with  the  Chatham 
Board  of  Health  a  single  officer,  official, 
or  clerk  belonging  to  the  Liberal  Party. 
Suspicion  being  aroused,  owing  to  hun- 
dreds of  the  voting  papers  being  signed 
in  the  same  handwriting,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  votes  taken  from  ''the  Chair- 
man's bag  "  were,  and  had  been  at  pre- 
vious elections,  mostly  cast  for  the  whole 
Conservative  ticket,  the  names  of  30 
persons  were,  taken  down  during  the 
counting  of  the  votes  who  were  alleged 
to  have  voted,  but  could  not  possibly 
have  done  so,  some  of  them  being  dead, 
while  others  whose  names  appeared  on 
the  paper  were  not  able  to  write.  On  the 
voting  papers  being  examined,  220  were 
found  to  be  signed  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, but  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
different  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  had 
loft  Chatham  and  could  not  be  found, 
while  the  others  declared  that  they  had 
had  no  voting  papers  left  at  their  houses. 
The  Conservatives  had  obtained  the  sig- 
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natures  of  two  or  three  of  those  alleged 
to  have  signed  to  papers  acknowledging 
their  signatures,  but  the  handwriting 
on  the  acknowledgment  was  quite  diffe- 
rent from  that  on  the  voting  papers. 
These  220  papers  must  have  been  forged 
at  the  Office  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health, 
as  papers  which  could  not  be  left  at 
houses,  owing  to  there  being  no  one  to 
receive  them,  were  taken  back  to  the 
Office.  Votes  recorded  at  the  Office  were 
put  into  what  was  known  as  ''the  Chair- 
man's bag,"  and  it  was  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  votes  in  it  had  been 
cast  for  the  Conservative  Party.  With 
regard  to  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  he  thought  that  the  Beport  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  1878  had  been 
right  in  suggesting  that  the  present 
system  of  voting  by  voting  papers  was 
bad,  and  ought  to  be  amended.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  desirable  that  some 
sort  of  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
representation  of  large  minorities,  such 
as  some  modification  of  the  system  of 
cumulative  voting.  What  they  wanted 
in  this  case,  was  not  to  prosecute  some 
clerk  who  had  been  used  as  a  catspaw, 
but  to  get  hold  of  those  who  were  pull- 
ing the  strings.  The  matter  was  some- 
thing more  than  of  mere  local  importance, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  who 
represented  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  see  his  way  to  granting  the  in- 
quiry which  was  asked  for.  In  doing  so, 
he  (Lord  Monkswell)  could  assure  him 
he  would  be  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  large  body  of  the  ratepayers 
of  Chatham. 

LoED  BALFOUE  (A  Lord  in  Wait- 
iNo),  in  reply,  said,  that  in  putting  that 
Question,  the  noble  Lord  had  travelled 
over  a  wide  field  of  subjects,  from  the 
election  of  Bepresentative  Peers  in  Scot- 
land down  through  cumulative  voting  to 
the  discharge  of  emphyie  from  Chatham 
Dockyard,  and  into  those  matters  ho 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  him. 
With  regard  to  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  Local  Government  Board  would 
institute  an  inquiry  into  this  case, 
he  had  to  say  that  the  Board  had  no 
power  or  jurisdiction  to  make  such  an 
inquiry  as  the  noble  Lord  had  suggested. 
They  were  confined,  under  Section  293 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  to  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  public  health, 
and  there  was  no  statutory  power  what- 
ever to  make  any  other  inquiry.  He 
would  remind  the  noble  Lord,  however, 
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that  any  of  the  parties  aggrieved  had  a 
remedy  which  he  (Lord  Balfour)  thought 
even  the  Liberals  of  Chatham,  in  the 
present  state  of  feeling  there,  would 
think  highly  satisfactory — a  remedy 
which  left  no  reason  whatever  for  an 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Schedule  2  of  the  Act  provided  that  any- 
one guilty  of  the  offence  of  fabricating, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  voting  paper, 
could  be  proceeded  against  by  anyone 
who  was  aggrieved,  when  fines  of  not 
exceeding  £20,  or,  in  default,  three 
months*  imprisonment,  could  be  inflicted 
upon  the  offenders. 

Lord  MONKSWELL  said,  that  it  was 
charged  that  the  signatures  were 
forged. 

Lord  BALFOUE  said,  he  understood 
that  the  noble  Lord  charged  someone 
with  fabricating  the  voting  papers,  and 
under  another  Act  the  penalty  was  even 
more  substantial,  for  the  fine  was  £100, 
with  a  disability  from  taking  part  in  any 
election  for  five  years.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that,  if  the  facts  were  so  well 
known  to  the  Liberals  of  Chatham,  as 
the  noble  Lord  had  appeared  to  indicate, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  by  them  in  en- 
forcing the  statutory  powers.  If  these 
practices  had  really  occurred,  the  proper 
course  was  for  those  who  alleged  them  to 
put  the  law  in  force,  and  not  to  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  had 
no  power  iu  the  matter.  Such  an  inquiry 
as  the  noble  Lord  asked  for  could  only 
take  plac9  with  the  witnesses  on  oath, 
whereas  even  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  to  institute  the  inquiry  asked 
for  they  could  not  treat  witnesses  on 
oath.  With  regard  to  the  stigma 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  cast  upon  the 
clerks  in  the  Office  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Chatham,  ho  thought  the  charge 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
put  forward  unless  he  had  very  clear 
and  distinct  evidence  as  to  its  truth. 
The  statement  of  these  alleged  prac- 
tices throw  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
picion on  some  officials,  and  cast  an  unfair 
reflection  upon  tiiem,  unless  they  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  cross- ex- 
amining those  who  brought  forward  these 
allegations.  The  noble  Lord  would  not 
expect  him  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
cumulative  voting.  There  was  no  desire 
on  tho  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  throw  a  screen  over  any  persons 
guilty  of  the  practices  alleged,  and  the 
refusal  oi  the  Local  Government  Board 
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to  hold  the  inquiry  suggested  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Statute  provided  the 
proper  remedy,  and  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  enter  upon  it. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (IRELAND) -EQUI- 
TABLE POWERS  OF  COUNTY  COURT 

JUDGES.— OBSERVATIONS. 
The  Duke  of  AEGYLL,  in  rising  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  cer- 
tain recent  rulings  of  a  County  Court 
Judge  in  Ireland,  at  Killamey  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  equi- 
table jurisdiction  apparently  involved 
therein,  said,  the  main  difficulty  before 
them,  upon  which  many  very  different 
opinions  had  been  expressed,  was  as  to 
how  far  it  would  be  expedient  or  neces- 
seiry  to  give  more  arbitrary  powers  to 
the  Magistracy  and  County  Court  Judges 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  proposed  to  do  by 
the  Bill  they  had  read  a  second  time, 
and  upon  which  they  wore  going  into 
Committee  next  week.  The  question  de- 
pended a  good  deal  upon  two  questions 
— first,  as  to  the  state  of  existing  society 
in  Ireland  in  regard  to  which  they  were 
to  apply  these  increased  powers;  and, 
secondly,  what  were  the  existing  powers, 
and  how  far  they  would  be  allowed  to 
work  ?  Upon  these  questions  the  trans- 
actions that  had  recently  taken  place  at 
the  Killamey  Quarter  Sessions  threw  an 
important  light.  First,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the[evidence  they  had  of 
the  state  of  society  in  the  South- West  of 
Ireland.  In  the  evidence  which  was 
given  before  Lord  Cowper's  Commis- 
sion, at  page  37,  Mr.  Warburton,  the 
Eesident  Magistrate  of  Bantry,  said  he 
thought  there  were  some  tenants  who 
really  had  not  got  the  money  ;  but  the 
majority  of  them,  he  thought,  could 
pay.  In  reply  to  a  further  question 
which  was  asked  by  Lord  Cowper  to 
this  effect — **  And  as  to  those  who  have 
not  got  the  money,  does  it  arise  from 
their  improvidence  ?  "  the  same  witness 
said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  tenants, 
not  having  had  to  pay  for  so  long  a  time, 
when  they  had  the  money,  spent  it  on 
drink,  and  the  women  on  dress,  and, 
consequently,  when  they  came  to  be 
pressed,  they  had  no  money  at  all.  He 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  was  much  struck 
by  that  passage  when  he  read  it ;  but 
he  did  not  quote  it  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Land  Law  Bill,  for  he  knew  that  it  was 
now  the  fashion  iu  some  quarters  to 


pooh-pooh  the  evidence  of  Judges  and 
Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland  if  it 
happened  to  be  opposed  to  certain 
views;  but  here  they  had  a  Besident 
Magistrate  examined  before  a  Boyal 
Commission,  who  gave  it  as  his  distinct 
opinion  that,  as  regards  the  South- West 
of  Ireland,  the  tenantry  had,  to  a  large 
extent,  bad  money,  and  had  been  spend* 
ing  it  on  drink.  Judge  O'Brien  had 
made  a  speech  on  the  same  subject  at 
the  Clare  Assizes  in  March  last,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  greatly  concerned 
to  observe  that,  in  addition  to  the  crime 
that  found  its  way  into  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes, there  was  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  offences  of  intoxication,  which  tended 
to  show  a  progressive  and  continual  de- 
moralization among  the  people.  In  en- 
tire conformity  with  that  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Edward  Guinness,  who 
was  largely  connected  with  the  Munster 
Bank  for  many  years,  who,  therefore, 
might  be  assumed  to  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Irish  tenantry,  and  whose  evidence 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Commission.  According 
to  this  witness  there  was  a  far  greater 
difference  and  distance  between  the 
thrifty  and  the  unthrifty  tenant  than 
there  was  between  the  fair  and  unfair 
rent.  It  would,  he  said,  be  absurd  to 
deny  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations  had  nobody  to  blame  for  it 
but  their  own  unthrifty,  wasteful,  and 
idle  habits.  That  was  the  state  of 
society  which  they  must  consider  when 
weighing  the  difficulties  with  which 
Judges  had  to  deal  in  the  exercise  of  an 
equitable  jurisdiction.  With  respect  to 
the  transactions  at  Killamey,  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships,  a  report  of  them  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  friend  of  his  who  was 
now  in  Ireland.  The  Judge  in  question 
was  Mr.  John  Curran,  Q.C.,  a  man  of 

freat  eminence  in  Ireland,  intimately 
nown  to  his  (the  Duke  of  Argyll's) 
noble  Friend  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant 
(Earl  Spencer),  and  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  that  noble  Lord  in  many 
arduous  duties.  He  was  a  man  who 
was  not  only  on  intimate  relations  with 
the  tenantry,  but  had  a  very  warm 
affection  for  them.  From  a  report  which 
appeared  in  The  Kwry  Po»t  of  March 
26th  last,  he  found  that  applications 
were  made  for  some  new  public-house 
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licences.  The  Chief  Constable  objected 
very  mucli  to  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  licences,  and  pleaded  with  Mr.  Curran 
that  these  applications  should  not  be 
granted.  Mr.  Curran  said  the  magis- 
trates would  not  take  it  as  a  reflection 
upon  them;  but  he  must  say  that  he 
found  more  public-houses  in  every  town 
in  Kerry  than  in  any  other  county  in 
Ireland.  How  this  came  about  he  did 
not  know ;  but  the  number  of  public- 
houses  in  the  villages  and  towns  in 
Kerry  was  very  large;  and  it  was  no 
wonder  to  him  that  the  people  of  Kerry 
were  impoverished  and  unable  to  pay 
their  rents,  without  speaking  of  their 
ordinary  debts.  It  was  next  to  impos- 
sible for  a  countryman  of  Kerry  to  carry 
home  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  a  calf  or 

A  V^S  9  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  impossible  for  him 
to  go  home  sober.  The  dicta  of  Judges, 
when  they  were  speaking  in  charges, 
had  been  represented  *' elsewhere"  as 
speeches  to  which  they  need  pay  no 
particular  attention  ;  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  alleged  that  the  dicta  of  Judges,  in 
dealing  with  particular  cases,  could  be 
so  lightly  treated ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Curran's  eminence 
would  not  have  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  if  he  had  not  agreed  with  the 
evidence  of  other  witnesses,  to  which  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had  just  referred, 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  society  in  the 
South- West  of  Ireland.  The  case  he 
wished  to  bring  under  their  Lordships' 
notice  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Curran, 
after  expressing  the  above  decided  opi- 
nions, stayed  the  proceedings  in  an  eject- 
ment where  the  rent  was  two  and  a-half 
years  in  arrear,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  pay  a  gale's  rent  up  to  the 
17th  April.  The  landlord,  not  wishing 
to  be  hard  on  the  tenant,  said  he  did  not 
object  to  this  arrangement,  provided 
that  the  tenant  would  pay  that  and  the 
costs,  he  would  not  execute  the  decree 
before  the  17th  April.  Mr.  Curran  then 
said  there  should  be  a  stay  put  to  fur- 
ther proceedings  until  August  or  Sep- 
tember. The  landlord  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  that,  and  Mr.  Curran  re- 
marked— '*  Whether  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  it  or  not,  I  will  make  the 
rule."  In  this  case  the  Judge  assumed 
that  he  had  power  to  stay  such  proceed- 
ings absolutely  according  to  his  own 
discretion,  and  he  did  so  in  this  action 
of  ejectment  for  2J  years'  rent,  upon 
condition  that  the  tenant  should  pay  one 
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half-year's  rent.  He  did  not  question 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  but  it 
was  a  pure  act  of  discretion.  It  was 
the  exercise  of  the  very  power  which 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  proposed  to 
give  to  all  County  Court  Judges 
by  the  Government  Land  Bill.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  not  to  express 
some  surprise  at  this  particular  ruling. 
Mr.  Curran  had  just  expressed  his  be- 
lief that,  for  the  most  part,  the  tenants 
would  be  able  to  pay  their  rents  if  they 
did  not  drink  the  money  they  ought  to 
have  paid  to  their  landlords;  but  the 
difficulty  was  that  he  did  not  know  it  in 
regard  to  this  particular  tenant.  That 
was  just  the  difficulty  the  magistrates 
would  always  have,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  they  were  to  deal  with  it.  They, 
in  common  with  Mr.  Curran,  knew  the 
general  fact  that  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  population  were  thus  thoroughly 
demoralized ;  but  they  did  not  know  it 
as  regards  A.  B.,  the  tenant  before  the 
Court.  That  was  a  difficulty  with  which 
all  the  magistrates  in  Ireland  would  bo 
confronted  if  the  Legislature  extended 
their  powers  to  any  considerable  extent 
with  regard  to  the  non-payment  of  rent. 
All  the  County  Court  Judges  might  know 
perfectly  woll  that  the  rents  were  with- 
held either  from  improvidence  or  from 
the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  the  Land 
League ;  but  they  might  be  unable  to 
prove  it  in  a  particular  case,  and  the 
discretion  was,  therefore,  one  which  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  them  to  exer- 
cise. In  another  case,  Mr.  Curran  ex- 
pressed himself  on  the  general  state  of 
the  country  iu  equally  strong  terms,  and 
he  dealt  with  the  case  in  a  similar  way. 
It  was  impossible  to  read  the  speeches 
of  Judges  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
before  Lord  Cowper's  Commission  with- 
out seeing  that  they  had  to  deal  in  Ire- 
land with  a  society  which  was  tho- 
roughly demoralized.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  private 
or  public  virtue  depends.  How,  then, 
were  they  to  be  dealt  with?  Let  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Spencer)  not  imagine 
that  the  alternative  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  of  seeking  to  give  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  magistrate  and 
the  County  Court  Judge  was  the  only 
one  open  to  objection.  After  reading 
those  speeches  and  that  evidence,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  feel  that  to 
enlarge  very  widely  the  discretion  of 
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Judges  in  Ireland  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society,  was  to  put  them  into  a 
position  in  which  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  fulfil  their  duty  to 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
hoped  they  would  remember  that  the 
quack  medicine  of  Home  £ule  would 
only  operate  in  the  direction  of  making 
matters  still  worse.  In  Judge  Curran 
they  had  a  gentleman  of  high  cha- 
racter ;  and  though  they  might  doubt  his 
discretion,  at  least,  he  spoke  out  bravely 
against  the  evils  he  observed  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  society.  But  if  they  had 
a  local  Executive  in  Ireland,  appointed 
under  the  advice  of  those  who  constitute 
the  Land  League,  they  would  have  far 
worse  rulings  than  this  of  Mr.  Curran, 
and  they  would  have  none  of  his  honest 
denunciations.  The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Eoyal  Commission  showed  that 
on  Lord  Kenmare's  estate  there  was  an 
organized  society  ordering  the  tenants 
not  to  pay  their  rents  under  any  condi- 
tions; and  80  great  was  the  violence  em- 
ployed that  tenants  were  dragged  out  of 
their  beds  and  shot  in  the  legs  for  having 
paid  their  rents.  Everything  had  gone 
to  the  dogs  altogether,  and  was  as  bad 
as  it  ever  had  been  ;  so  bad,  indeed,  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  that,  at  one  time, 
tenants  had  gone  and  paid  their  rents  in 
secret,  and  had  asked  that  notices  of 
ejectment  might  be  issued  against  them, 
because  that  would  be  a  protection  to 
them,  being  the  only  means  of  concealing 
from  the  Land  League  that  they  had 
paid  their  rents.  This  showed  how 
desperate  was  the  state  of  society  from 
the  corruption  of  the  people  and  the  in- 
timidation of  the  League.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Spencer)  to  go  about  the  country  and 
say  that  none  of  these  things  touched 
him  now,  because  he  had  changed  his 
mind  about  Home  Bule.  He  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  had  absolute  confi- 
dence in  his  noble  Friend's  integrity; 
but  he  wanted  to  know,  and  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  know, 
why  he  thought  that  that  powerful 
Land  League,  which  was  now  exercis- 
ing so  demoralizing  and  so  criminal  an 
influence  upon  the  people,  should  cease 
to  do  so  when  Home  Rule  was  set  up  ? 
That  raised  the  whole  question  and  put 
it  in  a  nutshell.  He  quite  understood 
the  line  that  had  been  taken  by  noble 
Lords  opposite.  They  had  brought 
forward  weir  Land  Bill,  by  which  they 


proposed  to  extend  so  greatly  the  dis- 
cretion of  County  Court  Judges,  because 
they  felt  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
too  indolent  to  investigate  the  facts, 
would  not  tolerate  evictions  unless  it 
could  be  proved  in  each  separate  case 
that  eviction  was  just  and  necessary. 
He  feared  that  no  law  which  could  be 
devised  could  carry  such  views  into 
practical  operation.  It  was,  he  held,  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  people 
of  this  country  ought  to  understand  that, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881, 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  had  a  large 
amount  of  protection,  such  as  no  other 
tenantry  in  the  world  had ;  and,  what 
with  voluntary  abatements  given  by  the 
landlords  and  occasional  suspensions  in 
the  Courts,  as  in  the  case  decided  by 
Mr.  Curran,  the  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  from  the  excessive  fall  in  prices 
might  be  easily  got  over.  He  hoped 
both  Parties  in  the  House  would  con- 
sider the  state  of  things  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  They  had  to  do  in 
Ireland,  as  he  had  said,  with  a  society 
which  was  thoroughly  demoralized ;  and 
it  would  be  all  the  more  demoralized  if 
it  were  found  that  both  Parties  in  Eng- 
land were  abusing  each  other  and 
thinking  very  little  about  how  they 
could  introduce  a  better  system  into  a 
land  which  was  so  unhappy.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  interests  of  that 
unfortunate  country  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Party  spirit. 

Lord  FITZGERALD  said,  he  most 
decidedly  deprecated  anticipating,  in 
discussions  of  this  nature,  topics  which 
most  shortly  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships when  the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill 
reached  Committee.  He  would  point 
out  that  there  was  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  his  learned  Friend,  Judge 
Curran,  for  having  stayed  proceedings 
against  a  tenant  in  a  case  where  the 
landlord  objected.  But  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  Judge  had  the  right  to 
do  so,  quite  irrespective  of  the  will  of 
the  landlord,  if  Mr.  Curran  had  said  he 
had  this  power,  then  he  (Lord  Fitz- 
gerald) thought  his  friend  had,  to  some 
extent,  erred.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Curran,  who  was  a  man  of  great  benevo- 
lence, and,  at  the  same  time,  of  strict 
impartiality,  must  have  stayed  proceed- 
ings in  the  cases  referred  to,  on  condi- 
dition  of  the  payment  by  a  certain  date 
of  part  of  the  rent,  by  the  consent  of  the 
landlord;  otherwise,  he  doubted  whe- 
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tber  the  Judge  would  haye  had  juris- 
diction to  do  80.  There  was  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Act  of  1881  for 
the  payment  of  a  reduced  sum  until  a 
judicial  rent  was  fixed,  and  for  the  stay 
of  eviction  proceedings  in  the  meantime. 
But  that  was  confined  to  cases  of  appli- 
cations for  fair  rent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. There  was  also  a  power  under 
one  of  the  Eules  published  under  the 
County  Court  Act  of  1876,  which  autho- 
rized the  Judge  to  stay  proceedings, 
under  certain  conditions,  in  an  action  of 
ejectment.  But  it  was  commonly  be- 
lieved by  the  Profession  in  Ireland  that 
that  Eule  was  ultra  vires.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  give  some  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  sort  to  the  County 
Court  Judges  in  the  Bill  which  was  to 
come  before  the  House  next  week,  in 
lieu  of  the  Bankruptcy  Clauses,  to 
which  such  strong  exception  had  been 
taken. 

HouBe  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OP    COMMONS, 
Monday/,  9th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— Saving  Life 
at  Sea,  Viscount  Kilcoursie  diseh, ;  Air. 
Gourley  added. 

Public  Bills  "Second  Reading  —  Oaths  [104], 
debate  ac^oumed;  Licensed  Premises  (Earlier 
Closing)  (Scotland)  •  [153]. 

Committee — Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ire- 
land) [217]  [Fourth  JVi^Aq— r.p.  ;  Incum- 
bents of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act 
(1886)  Amendment •  [230]— b.p.;  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland)  (Superannua- 
tion) •  [62]— a.p. 

Q  UESTIONS. 


EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)  —  THE  SKIN- 
NERS' ESTATE,NEAR  DRAPERSTOWN, 
CO.  DERRY. 

Mb.  M'CARTAN  (Down,  S.) asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether,  at  the  recent  eyictions 
on  the  Skinners'  Estate,  near  Drapers- 
town,  County  Deny,  onthe  19  th  Aprillast, 
a  tenant  named  Frank  Haughey,his  wife, 
and  11  children  (including  a  baby  three 
months  old),  were  evicted  from  their 
home  on  the  mountain  top,  and  left  there 
without  food  or  shelter ;  whether  he  is 

Lord  FitngerM 


aware  that  when  Haughey  purchased 
the  holding  it  was  a  mere  waste,  without 
even  a  fence,  and  that  all  the  improve- 
ments  had  been  made  by  the  tenant  at 
his  own  expense  ;  and,  whether,  in  such 
cases,  the  Ooyernment  will,  pending 
legislation  on  the  subject,  continue  to 
assist  in  the  execution  of  decrees  of 
ejectment  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
plained that  by  the  third  paragraph  of 
his  Question  he  meant  would  the  Oo- 
yernment assist  in  cases  where  the  rent 
was  proved  to  have  been  exorbitant  ? 

The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Irish  Government  are  not 
aware  that  Haughey  and  his  family  were 
left  as  alleged,  nor  do  they  consider  it 
probable  that  they  were,  as  the  reliev- 
ing officer  doubtless  received  the  neces- 
sary notice  of  the  intended  eviction  as 
required  by  law,  and  had  due  provision 
made  to  admit  them  to  the  workhouse  if 
they  had  no  other  shelter.  As  to  the 
improvements  of  the  tenant,  he  is  en- 
titled under  the  existing  law  to  obtain 
full  compensation  from  the  landlord  for 
them,  no  matter  what  their  value  may 
be,  and  whether  he  is  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  or  not.  The  Irish  Go- 
vernment have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
statements  already  made  in  the  House 
as  to  the  affording  protection  to  Sheriffs 
while  engaged  in  the  execution  of  de- 
crees 

Mr.  M^CARTAN  asked,  if  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  made 
any  inquiries  about  the  matter  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARMAN  said,  the 
Government  had  made  full  inquiries  re- 
specting the  evictions,  and  they  could 
not  find  that  there  had  been  any  case  of 
special  hardship.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians had  received  no  complaint  of  the 
relieving  officer  haying  neglected  his 
duty. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  —  NON- 
ATTENDING  CHILDREN  AT  BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  AINSLIE  (Lancashire,  N.,  Lons- 
dale) asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  If 
he  is  aware  that  there  are  at  least  100,000 
children  who  still  escape  the  notice  of 
the  attendance  officers  of  the  School 
Board  ;  whether  most  of  these  children 
are  of  the  very  poorest  class,  and,  owing 
to  their  extreme  wretchedness,  unable  or 
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unfit  to  attend  the  existing  schools;  and, 
whether  he  will  consider  the  advisability 
of  establishing  numerous  small  schools 
similar  to  dame's  schools  in  localities 
where  these  children  are  to  be  found; 
and,  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that  the 
ragged  schools,  which  particularly  deal 
with  these  children,  hare  been  crushed 
out  by  the  Board  schools  ? 

Thb  VICE  PBESIDENT(SirWiLLiAM 
Haut  Dtke)  (Kent,  Dartlord),  having 
elicited  from  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
first  part  of  the  Question  did  not  refer 
to  London  alone,  but  referred  to  the 
country  generally,  said  that  he  believed 
even  so  there  were  no  gprounds  for  sup- 
posing that  so  large  a  number  of  children 
eyaded  the  vigilance  of  the  attendance 
officers.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
expedient  or  practicable  to  re-introduce 
dame's  schools  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  such  children.  School  Boards  had 
ample  powers  for  meeting  the  difficulty; 
and  he  believed  the  School  Board  for 
Birmingham  had  adopted  a  system  of 
free  orders.  As  to  the  last  Question,  he 
really  did  not  wish  to  hazard  a  statement 
on  what  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of  opinion 
upon  a  branch  of  a  large  question. 

Me.  COBB  (Warwick,  S.  E.,  Eugby) 
inquired  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  system  of  free  education 
in  public  elementary  schools  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HART  DTKE:  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  is  leading  me 
rather  far  afield. 

PETITIONS-VIOLATION  OF  RULES— 
PETTnON  FROM  CARDIGANSHIRE- 
IRREGULARITY  OF  SIGNATURES. 

Mb.  BOWEN  ROWLANDS  (Cardi- 
ganshire)  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Public  Petitions,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  Peti- 
tion against  the  Disestablidiment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  presented  to  this 
House  from  inhabitants  of  Llanon  and 
other  places,  Cardiganshire;  whether 
the  Petition  contains  a  large  number  of 
signatures  in  the  same  handwriting; 
and,  whether  the  following  names  occur 
in  the  Petition : — ^Mary  Catherine  Gwen- 
dolen DaTies;  Henry  Basil  Davies, 
Rosehill ;  Maiy  Jane  Dayies,  Rosehill ; 
R.  B.  B.  Jones,  Cadivor  Villa ;  Dorothy 
Anne  Catherine  Jenkins;  and  whether 
the  Committee  is  aware  that  these  are 
the  names  of  children  aged  respeotiTely 


two  and  a-lialf  years,  two  years,  four 
months,  18  months,  and  eight  months  ? 

Mb.  LEWIS  (Anglesey)  also  asked, 
Whether  the  hon.  Baronet's  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  Petition  against  the 
Disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
presented  to  this  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Bradford  (Mr.  Byron 
Reed),  from  the  inhabitants  of  Llanei- 
lian,  County  of  Anglesey ;  whether  the 
following  names  occur  in  the  Petition : — 
Ellen  Owen,  Cae  Lon ;  John  Owen,  Cae 
Lon;  William  Owen,  Cae  Lon;  and, 
whether  the  Committee  is  aware  that 
these  are  the  names  of  children,  aged 
respectively  four  years,  30  months,  seven 
months ;  and  that  the  Petition  contains 
the  names  of  numerous  other  children 
below  school  age  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Sir  Charles 
Forster)  (Walsall),  in  reply,  said,  that 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
Petition  mentioned  in  the  first  Question, 
and  it  did  contain  many  signatures 
in  the  same  handwriting.  Of  course, 
such  signatures  had  not  been  counted. 
The  same  answer  applied  to  the  second 
Question.  But  as  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  Question,  the  Committee  had  no 
means  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
the  ages  of  those  whose  names  were 
attached  to  the  Petition.  Accepting  as 
facts  the  statements  in  the  Questions, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such 
facts  were  a  direct  violation  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  and  cast  great  discredit  on 
the  Petitioners. 

CENTRAL  ASIA— AFGHANISTAN  AND 

HERAT. 

Sir  henry  TYLER  (Great  Yar- 
mouth) asked  the  Under  Secretai*y  o^ 
State  for  India,  What  is  the  latest  in^ 
formation  he  is  able  to  give  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan, 
and  the  conditions  as  regards  defence  of 
Herat ;  and,  whether  any  measures  have 
been  taken  for  extending  the  railway  in 
the  direction  of  Candahar  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  insurrection  of  Ghilzais  is  still  pro- 
ceeding, and  engagements  have  taken 
place  in  which  each  side  has  claimed  the 
victory ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  Ameer  is  not  holding  his  own. 
The  defences  of  Herat  have  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  Ameer.  No 
plan  for  extending  the  Quetta  Railway 
to  Candahar  has  yet  been  adopted. 
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REGISTER    HOUSE    (SCOTLAND)  —  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE,   1881. 

Mb.  FRA8ER-MA0KINT0SH  (In- 
▼eraess-sbire)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Whether  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  Beport 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Begister  House,  Scotland,  in  1881,  or 
such  portion  of  said  Beport  as  deals 
\rith  the  TOtes  and  accounts  of  the 
several  officers  included  in  the  Lord 
Clerk  Begister's  Department  ? 

The  SECRETABY  to  the  TBEA- 
SUBY  (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 
replied^  said :  The  Beport  referred  to 
was  of  a  confidential  character.  The 
question  of  laying  it  on  the  Table  was 
considered  in  1882 ;  and  so  much  of  it 
as  could  properly  be  presented  was  laid 
upon  the  Table  in  August  of  that  year. 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  3,337.)  I 
am  afraid  that  I  cannot  agree  to  present 
any  further  portion. 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS— MR.  L.  D. 
POWLES,    MAGISTRATE    OF    NASSAU. 

Mr.  ATKINSON  (Boston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
his  attention  has  been  g^ven  to  a  state- 
ment in  77ie  Nassau  Times  of  the  2nd 
April  last,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  L.  D. 
Powles,  one  of  the  Police  and  Circuit 
Magistrates   in  the  Colony,   has    said 

**that  he  would  not  believe  a  d d 

Methodist  on  oath ; "  and,  whether  he 
will  inquire  into  the  truth,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  statement  thus  publicly  made  in 
a  leader  of  The  Nastau  Times  ? 

The  SECBETABY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Hollaio))  (Hampstead):  I  have 
read  the  statement  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member,  and  will  at  once  direct 
the  Governor  to  make  formal  inquiry, 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, should  the  facts  be  as  stated,  and 
to  report  to  me  upon  the  matter. 

FINANCE,  &c.- LISTS  OF  HOLDERS  OF 
NATIONAL  SECURITIES. 

Sir  EDWABD  WATKIN  (Hythe) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  there  is  any  reason  why  lists 
of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
holders  of  National  securities,  with 
some  note  against  the  names  of  holders 
of  (say)  over  £2,000,  should  not  be  an- 
nually printed  and  published,  and  be 


purchaseable  by  holders  of  such  secu- 
rities, or  by  others,  especially  consider- 
ing that  Parliament  has  already  im- 
posed upon  the  holders  of  Bailway  pro- 
perty, possessing  a  total  capital  larger 
than  the  ''  National  Debt,"  a  similar 
obligation  ? 

The  CHANCELLOBoftheEXCHE- 
QUEB  (Mr.  Gk>80HEN)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  The  case  of  the 
holders  of  Oovernmeut  Securities  is 
not  analogous  to  that  of  the  holders 
of  railway  property,  the  latter  being 
partners,  whose  interest  it  is  to  assure 
themselves  as  to  tlie  position  and  sol- 
vency of  their  co-partners,  a  necessity 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
persons  holding  Government  Stocks. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  public  object  to  be 
attained  by  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense  and  trouble  of  pre- 
paring the  information :  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  information,  if  furnished, 
would  facilitate  frauds  and  forgeries. 
Thus,  as  at  present  advised,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion. 

WAR  OFFICE  —  CRIMEAN  QUARTER- 
MASTER  SERGEANTS. 

Sir  HENBY  TYLEB  (Great  Yar- 
mouth) asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  he  will  consider 
further  the  question  of  placing  Quar- 
termaster Sergeants,  retired  under  pre- 
vious Bogulations,  and  who  have  done 
good  service  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  same 
footing,  as  regards  pension,  with  those 
more  recently  retired,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  Quartermaster  Sergeants 
recently  retired  receive  on  retirement  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  a 
larger  pension ;  and,  what  would  be 
the  total  amount  required  to  confer 
such  a  benefit  on  Quartermaster  Ser- 
geants, who  served  in  the  Crimea  and 
retired  under  the  then  existing  Bogula- 
tions, by  merely  increasing  their  pen- 
sion, without  giving  them  any  addi- 
tional emolument? 

The  SECBETABY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
It  has  always  been  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  Warrants  creating  new  rates 
of  retired  pay  or  pension  cannot  be 
made  retrospective  as  far  as  persons 
already  retired  are  concerned.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  possiblj' 
re-open  the  case  of  Quartermaster  Ser- 
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geants  pensioned  before  the  recent  Be- 
gulations  came  into  force. 

WAR  OFFICE— REDUCTION  OF  HORSE 
ARTILLERY  BATTERIES -FIELD  AR- 
TILLERY—FORMATION OF  AMMU- 
NITION  COLUMNS. 

Geotsral  FEASER  (Lambeth,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
in  view  of  the  statement  in  his  letter  to 
the  signatories  appealing  against  the 
Horse  Artillery  reductions,  that  the  first 
object  for  such  reduction  and  conversion 
is  an  increase  to  the  number  of  Field 
Artillery  Batteries,  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  especially  deficient,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  number  of  our  more 
powerful  and  effective  field  guns,  He 
still  proposes  to  adhere  to  his  decision 
that  14  oatteries  of  Field  Artillery  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  for  two 
Army  Corps — 

"  "Will  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  ammunition  column  in  the  event  of  the 
Army  Corps  being  called  upon  service  ?  " 

Captain  COTTON  (Chesire,  Wirral) 
also  asked,  Whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  proposed,  in  the  new  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  two  Army  Corps,  to  form 
14  ammunition  columns  by  breaking  up 
for  this  purpose  14  four  gun  field  bat- 
teries; whether  this  arrangement  will 
deprive  the  Service,  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  of  some  32  guns  of  Field  Artillery, 
in  which,  as  he  states,  in  his  letter  of 
the  26th  ultimo,  ''this  country  is  espe- 
cially deficient;"  and,  whether  these 
guns  are  now  reckoned  on  the  e£Pective 
strength  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  ? 

The  SEOEET  AEY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle): 
Batteries,  whether  of  Horse  or  Field 
Artillery,  would,  in  time  of  war,  be  ab- 
solutely useless  without  ammunition 
columns.  We  have  at  present  not  one 
of  these  columns,  nor  any  organization 
for  furnishing  them,  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  They  have,  therefore,  to  be 
provided ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
entirely  new  cadres  are  to  be  created,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  furnished  out  of 
existing  organizations  ?  The  first  course 
would  cause  very  great  additional  ex- 
pense; whereas  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Field  Artillery  makes  it  possible  to 
form  ammunition  columns,  as  proposed, 
and  yet  leave  batteries  sufficient  for  two 
Army    Corps.    This  latter   plan   has, 


therefore,  been  adopted ;  and,  I  may  add 
that,  BO  far  from  diminishing  our  fight- 
ing strength  by  32  guns,  it  makes  effi- 
cient the  whole  of  the  batteries  of  two 
Army  Corps  which,  otherwise,  could  not 
have  taken  the  field. 

BOARD  OF  WORKS  (IRELAND)— LOAN 
FOR  NENAGH  TOWN  HALL. 

Mb.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  the  Town 
Commissioners  of  Nenagh,  County  Tip- 
perary, having  resolved  to  build  a  Town 
Hall,  took,  in  the  year  1884,  the  neces- 
sary steps  under  **  The  Irish  Eeproduc- 
tive  Loan  Fund  Amendment  Act,  1883," 
and  made  due  application  to  the  Board 
of  Works  for  a  loan  for  that  purpose  out 
of  the  fund  then  lying  to  the  credit  of 
the  County  of  Tipperary  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act ;  whether,  after 
Correspondence  on  the  subject,  the  Board 
of  Works  assented  to  a  loan  of  £2,000 
for  said  Town  Hall ;  whether  the  first 
set  of  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates 
submitted  by  the  Town  Commissioners 
were  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  the 
estimate  was  too  high ;  whether  a  second 
set  of  amended  plans,  &c.,  by  the  same 
architect  having  been  again  rejected  by 
the  Board,  the  Town  Commissioners 
employed  (at  additional  expense)  another 
architect,  and  forwarded  new  plans ; 
whether  the  original  estimate  submitted 
by  this  architect  would,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  the  Board  of  Works  them- 
selves, entail  an  expenditure  of  only 
£1,980,  out  of  a  proposed  loan  of  £2.000, 
and  whether,  by  the  elimination  of  one 
item  by  the  architect,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Board,  this  estimate  was  reduced 
by  £100 ;  whether  the  Board  of  Works 
first  intimated  that  these  plans  were  un- 
acceptable, on  the  ground  that  the  esti- 
mate of  £1,980  was  too  high ;  whether, 
after  the  reduction  above  referred  to, 
they  have  now  rejected  the  plans,  on  the 
ground  that  the  estimate  is  too  low ; 
and,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  will  request  the  Board  of  Works  to 
re-consider  their  decision,  and  grant  the 
required  loan ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he 
will  consent  to  have  the  entire  Corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  this  matter  laid 
upon  the  Table  ? 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  TREA- 
8URY  (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 
replied)  said,  the  facts  were  as  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  Question.   As 
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to  the  second  paragraph,  the  Board  of 
Works  agreed  to  recommend  a  loan  of 
£2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Town  Hall 
on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was 
that  they  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
work  would  be  properly  carried  out  for 
that  amount.  The  plans  first  sub- 
mitted were  rejected  as  unsuitable,  and 
they  manifestly  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  for  anything  approaching 
the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  second 
plans  were  rejected  because  they  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  for  £2,000. 
The  third  plans,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, could  have  been  carried  out  for 
£1,980 ;  and  by  the  omission  of  fittings, 
as  suggested  by  the  architect  of  the 
Town  Commissioners,  a  saving  of  £100 
could  have  been  effected  on  the  estimate. 
The  objection  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works  was  not  that  the  estimate  was 
too  high,  butwasowinff  to  the  imperfect 
specifications  prepared  for  the  work. 
The  Town  Commissioners  having  failed 
to  have  the  necessary  amendments 
made,  the  Board  were  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  loan  for  sanction  to  the  Trea- 
sury. If  a  revised  specification  were 
submitted,  on  which  it  would  be  safe 
for  the  Town  Commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  Board  of 
Works  would  be  prepared  to  recommend 
the  granting  of  the  loan. 

INDIA  —  PROSECUTION    OF    CHINNA 
NARRAIN— THE  CHINGLEPUT  CASE. 

Mb,  J.  F.  X.  O'BEIEN  (Mayo,  S.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Under  what  circumstances  Chinna 
Narrain,  a  Monegar  in  the  Chingleput 
District,  is  now  on  his  trial  for  em- 
bezzling 700  rupees,  Government  money, 
in  1882,  though  this  charge,  after  most 
careful  inquiry,  was  at  the  time  dis- 
missed by  a  competent  Court  as  false ; 
and,  whether  two  other  cases  connected 
with  the  notorious  Chingleput  scandal 
of  1882  have  lately  been  re-opened  by 
Government  ? 

Thb  under  secretary  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham) : 
The  case  alluded  to  in  the  first  paragraph 
appears  to  be  proceeding  before  the 
regular  judicial  tribunals ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  no  official  infor- 
mation respecting  it.  Of  the  two  cases 
referred  to  in  the  second  paragraph  the 
Secretary  of  State  knows  nothing. 


ISLANDS   OF   THE   SOUTH    PACIFIC- 
TONGA. 

Mh.  CAINE  (Barrow-in-Furness)  (for 
Mr.  S.  Smith)  (Flintshire)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  following  statement  in 
The  Fall  Ifall  Gautte  of  the  5th  May, 
regarding  The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Tonga, 
wherein  it  was  alleged  that  the  British 
Consul  was  fired  upon: — 

"  On  the  following  day,  February  3,  it  leaked 
out  that  six  more  men  had  been  found  guilty  of 
complicity  in  the  business,  and  were  to  be  snot. 
Among  them  was  David  Fenan,  an  ordained 
Wesleyan  minister.  Thirty  more,  it  was  re- 
ported, were  being  tried,  and  would  probably 
share  the  same  fate The  British  resi- 
dents protested  strongly,  and  the  British  Consul 
protested  on  behalf  of  our  Government.  Br. 
Bucklands  was  one  of  the  protesting  parties, 
and  it  was  reported  that  Baker's  reply  to  him 
was  that  if  anybody  dared  to  lay  a  finger  on  him 
every  white  man  in  the  Island  should  be  killed. 
Several  British  residents  were,  in  fact,  fired 
upon,  the  British  Consul  being  amongst  the 
number.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  Consul  and 
Mr.  Moulton  were  walking  in  the  College 
grounds,  a  bullet  passed  quite  close  to  them. 
The  bullet  was  found,  and  identified  as  a 
Government  bullet.  The  cool  determination 
everywhere  displayed  by  Mr.  W.  £.  Giles,  the 
British  pro-Consul,  has  won  universal  admira- 
tion among  all  classes,  European  and  Native ;  " 

and,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  take  any  steps 
in  regard  thereto  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  pob 
THE  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead)  (who  replied)  said:  I  have 
already  twice  stated  that  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  for  the  Western 
Pacific  is  now  holding  an  inquiry  into 
these  transactions  (or  has  completed  it), 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  await  his 
Report,  and  not  to  accept  as  strictly  ac- 
curate the  ex  parte  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Press.  But  I  will 
send  out  the  three  articles  in  The  Pall 
Mall  Oatelte  by  the  next  mail  to  Sir 
Charles  Mitchell. 

COAL  MINES,  &c.  REGULATION  BILL- 
FEMALE  LABOUR  AT  THE  PIT'S 
BANK. 

Mb.  MCLAREN  (Cheshire,  Crewe) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  Amendments  on  the  Notice  Paper  to 
be  moved  in  Committee  on  the  Coal, 
Mines,  &c.  Regulation  Bill,  to  prohibit 
future  labour  by  women  and  girb  at  the 
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pit's  banki  he  will  consent  to  receive  a 
deputation  of  those  opposed  to  such  pro- 
hibition ;  and,  whether  he  will  postpone 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  at  least  a 
week)  in  order  to  give  the  women  who 
work  at  the  pit's  bank  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  views  known  r 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  rMr.  Stitabt-Wortlby)  Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State  will  have  much  plea- 
sure in  receiving  a  deputation  of  those 
opposed  to  the  prohibition  of  labour  by 
women  and  girls  at  the  pit  bank.  He 
will  undertake  that  discussion  on  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  in  Committee  shall  be 
postponed  for  a  week;  but  will  avail 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
take  the  general  discussion  before  going 
into  Committee,  which  is  desired  by  some 
hon.  Members. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING— WRECK  OF 
THE  CHANNEL  STEADIER  *«  VICTORIA." 

Mr.  ISSAOS  (Newington,  Walworth) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  he  is  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  House  the  reason  given  by 
the  French  Maritime  Authorities  for  the 
non-sounding  of  the  fog-horn  at  the 
lighthouse  at  Point  D'Ailly,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Channel  Steamer  Victoria 
striking  on  a  rock  off  that  point,  on  the 
1 3th  of  April  last,  during  the  fog  then 
prevailing  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Baron  Henry  Db 
Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) :  Not 
at  present,  Sir.  The  Report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  will,  when  received,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  communicated  to  the 
French  Maratime  Authorities. 

NORTH    SEA    FISHERIES  —  DEPREDA- 
TIONS BY  FOREIGN  FISHERMEN. 

Sir  SAVILB  CROSSLEY  (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft)  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  What  steps 
have  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  depreda- 
tions committed  by  foreign  fishermen 
in  the  North  Sea;  and,  whether  those 
recommendations  can  be  carried  out  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  autumn 
fishing  season,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  outrages  which  have 
been  so  disastrous  in  past  years  ? 


The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  Jabies  Ferousson)  (Man- 
Chester,  N.E.) :  As  far  as  the  Foreign 
Office  is  concerned,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  was  sent  on  April  13  to  Her 
Majesty's  Representatives  in  the  coun- 
tries which  are  parties  to  the  North  Sea 
Convention  of  1882.  Belgium  is  the 
only  country  much  concerned;  and  a 
reply  has  been  received  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Brussels  that  the 
Belgian  Government  are  seriously  con- 
sidering the  Report,  and  are  fully  alive 
to  the  existing  evils  and  to  the  occasion 
for  remedies.  The  Governments  of 
France  and  of  the  Netherlands  have 
thanked  Her  Majesty's  Government  for 
transmitting  the  Report.  No  repb'es 
have  been  received  from  Germany  and 
Denmark;  but  those  countries  are 
hardly  at  all  concerned. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— EVICTIONS  ON 
-LORD  GRANARD'S  ESTATE. 

Me.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.)  asked 
the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther any  Statement  has  been  received 
from  Lord  Granard  or  his  representa- 
tives as  to  the  allegation  of  Messrs.  Roe, 
that  the  mortgagees  of  Lord  Granard's 
estates  were  responsible  for  the  impend- 
ing evictions  on  such  estates,  or  as  to 
the  allegation  that  the  authorities  of 
Maynooth  College  are  the  mortgagees ; 
and,  whether  he  will  lay  such  Statement 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Thb  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet):  Sir,  the  Irish 
Government  have  nothing  to  add  to  my 
reply  given  to  a  Question  on  this  subject 
on  Thursday  last,  beyond  saying  that 
they  have  received  convincing  assurances 
that  the  authorities  of  Maynooth  College 
are  the  mortgagees  of  Lord  Granard's 
Drumlish  property  for  a  considerable 
sum,  and  Uiat  they  have  been  pressing 
— and  naturally  pressing — for  the  inte- 
rest due. 

Mb.  chance  :  By  the  indulgence  of 
House,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, I  wish  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment. On  Thursday  night,  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  in  reply  to 
a  Question,  said  the  Government  were 
informed  that  the  agents  had  stated  that 
it  was  the  mortgagees  who  were  pressing 
the  matter  to  eviction,  that  the  agents 
were  Messrs.  Roe,  and  the  mortgagees 
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Majnooth  College.  I  liold  in  my  hand 
a  Btatement  from  the  President  of  May- 
nootli  College,  in  which  he  says  neither 
the  authorities  nor  any  other  person 
connected  with  the  College  are  respon- 
sible, directly  or  indirectly,  for  origina- 
ting or  pressing  these  evictions,  and  that 
the  first  he  heard  of  them  was  in  the 
newspapers.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  on  the  7th  instant  by 
Lord  Granard  to  the  President  of  May- 
nooth  College,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  and  charac- 
terizes it  as  utterly  erroneous^  I  haye 
now  to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  is  the  informant  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  lay  the  information  he  has 
received  before  the  House  ? 

Colonel  KING-HAEMAN  :  The  in- 
formation the  Government  received  on 
this  question  with  regard  to  the  mort- 
gagees was  obtained  from  the  officials 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  County  Longford.  The  House 
will  remember  that  I  did  not  state  the 
name  of  the  mortgagees  until  specially 
asked  the  question  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy).  I  particularly  re- 
frained from  doing  so.  My  informants 
with  regard  to  the  College  authorities 
being  the  mortgagees  were  Messrs. 
Darley  and  Boe ;  and  I  have  received 
information  from  them  that  not  only 
that  Maynooth  did  hold  the  mortgage, 
but  as  to  the  sum  and  the  conditions  of 
the  mortgage. 

Mb.  chance  :  Will  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  inform  the  House 
whether  he  has  receiyed  any  information 
from  Lord  Granard  on  the  subject ;  and 
whether  he  still  states  that  the  Trustees 
or  authorities  of  Maynooth  College  are, 
directly  or  indirectly,  party  or  privy  to 
these  transactions? 

Colonel  KING-HARM  AN :  I  am  not 
aware,  nor  did  I  ever  state,  that  May- 
nooth College  were.  [  Crtesof^'You  did ! " 
from  th$  Irish  Benches,']  What  I  stated 
was  that  the  agents  had  made  no  secret 
of  the  matter  that  Lord  Granard  was  not 
in  the  least  anxious  to  treat  his  tenants 
harshly,  but  for  the  action  of  the  mort- 
gagees, as  IJhave  said  just  now,  in  press- 
ing— and  very  naturally  and  properly 
pressing — for  the  interest  due  on  the 
mortgage,  which  obliged  the  landlord  to 
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have  recourse  to  proceedings  against  the 
tenants. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford.  N.)  : 
He  states  now  that  it  was  the  mortgagees 
who  were  responsible  for  these  evictions ; 
and  I  wish  to  ask  has  his  attention  been 
called 

Colonel  KING-HARM  AN :  I  never 
made  use  of  the  words  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  used. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he  alt  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  wished  to 
imply  that  the  authorities  of  Maynooth 
were  responsible  for  these  evictions ; 
and  he  would  like  to  ask  him  if  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  published  in  The  Longford  In- 
dependent  of  the  26th  ultimo,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  clerk  at  the  Mohill 
Union,  and  which  was  a  follows : — 

''In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by  you 
i  that  the  above  estate,  on  which  the  evictions 
!  took  place,  is  out  of  Lord  Granard's  hands,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  we  must  ask  you  to 
contradict  this  statement  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Board.  His  Lordship's  estate  is  not, 
nor  never  hasheen  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.-* 
Yours,  &c.,  Darley  and  lioe." 

He  (Mr.  Healy)  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  as  Messrs. 
Darley  and  Boe  were  the  agents  of 
Lord  Granard,  how  it  was  he  had  drawn 
in  the  name  of  Maynooth  College  in 
order  to  prejudice  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  Catholic  priests  ? 

Mr.  CHANCE  :  I  wish  to  remind  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  of  his 
words  on  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order!  The 
hon.  Gentleman  is  not  entitled  to  debate 
this  Question.  The  Question  has  been 
asked,  and  it  is  for  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  answer  if  he  sees 
fit. 

Mu.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  wish  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whether, 
in  these  matters,  it  is  part  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  Government  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  deliberately 
abstains  from  coming  into  the  House 
until  Questions  are  oyer;  because,  if 
that  be  the  case,  I  will  draw  attention 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance 

Thb  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  I  think  that  is 
a  Question  which  really  ought  not  to  be 
put  to  me.    The  ezigencieB  of  Public 
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Business  require,  under  certain  circum* 
stances,  that  the  Chief  Secretary  should 
demote  himself  to  urgent  business  of  his 
Department ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colo- 
nel King-Harman)  answers  the  Ques- 
tions, and  the  duties  to  the  public  and 
the  House  are  adequately  discharged. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  to  give 
Notice  that  if  the  Chief  Secretary  con- 
tinues to  absent  himself,  and  leaves  us 
to  the  mercy  of  this  Orangeman,  I  shall 
call  attention 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  The 
interposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  most  un-Parliamentary. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE   (IRELAND)— SEN- 
TENCE ON  ROBERT  COMERFORD. 

Mr.  M^CARTAN  (Down,  8.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  in  reference  to  the  case 
of  Robert  Comerford,  who  was  sentenced 
by  magistrates  at  Belfast  in  July  last  to 
29  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  la- 
bour on  conviction  of  an  offence  which, 
if  committed  in  England,  could  not  be 
punished  with  a  longer  period  than  six 
months'  imprisonment,  Whether  the 
Government  will  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  extending  to  Ireland  the  provi- 
sions which  make  six  months'  imprison- 
ment the  extreme  penalty  in  England 
for  assaults  committed  on  the  same  occa- 
sion ;  whether,  in  view  of  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  laws  in  England  and  Ire- 
land he  will  advise  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  re-consider 
the  claim  on  his  clemency  in  Gomerford's 
case ;  and,  whether  in  England,  on  con- 
viction of  any  felony  or  misdemeanour, 
a  prisoner  is  ever  sentenced  by  a  Judge 
of  Assize  to  hard  labour  for  a  longer 
period  that  two  years  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harmaw) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) :  The  circum- 
stances of  this  case  have,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Govemment.  I  have  also  gone 
carefully  into  the  case,  and  I  find  that 
five  assaults  were  committed  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and,  in  addition,  that 
two  rescues  were  made.  Mr.  Comerford 
is  a  man  of  bad  character,  who  has  un- 
dergone 15  previous  convictions. 

Mr.  M^OARTAN  asked  if  the  dif- 
ferent assaults  were  not  committed  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARM  AN:  No; 
they  were  not.    The  three  assaults  were 


committed  a  considerable  time  apart, 
and  there  was  something  like  two  months 
between  the  three  first  assaults  and  the 
two  second  ones. 

IRELAND— LETTER  OF  MR.  EGAN. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  lie  will  state  what  answer  has  been 
returned  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Egan,  in 
which  he  offers  to  return  to  Dublin  and 
take  his  trial  if  a  criminal  charge  is  for- 
mulated against  him,  provided  the  venue 
is  not  removed  from  Dublin  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) :  No  Sir  ;  no  an- 
swer has  been  returned  to  that  letter, 
because  no  such  letter  has  been  roceivod. 

POST  OFFICE  —  TELEGRAMS  FROM 
LIVERPOOL  TO  BREMEN  AND  HAVRE 
via  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  BADEN  -  POWELL  (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale)  asked  the  Postmaster 
Qeneral,  Whether  ho  is  aware  that 
Liverpool  merchants  and  brokers  at 
present  send  telegrams  from  Liver- 
pool to  Bremen  and  Havre  vid  New 
York,  because  they  thereby  save  from 
one  and  a- half  to  two  hours  of  the 
time  ordinarily  occupied  by  telegrams 
passing  over  the  direct  Government  line 
and  Submarine  Telegraph  Company's 
cable,  and  that  the  increased  expense 
and  delay  is  a  serious  impediment  to 
business;  and,  whether  he  can  now 
state  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  letter  from  the  General 
Post  Office,  of  1st  February  1887,  to  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
CSir.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) : 
Since  the  hon.  Member's  question  was 
placed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  I  have 
ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company  have  accepted 
from  merchants  in  Liverpool  messages 
for  Havre,  and  that  such  messages  have 
been  paid  for  at  the  tariff  from  England 
to  America  and  from  America  to  France. 
This  practice  is  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment between  tlie  Department  and  the 
Company,  and  is  not  followed  by  any 
other  American  Cable  Company.  The 
average  time  taken  in  the  transmission 
of  messages  between  Havre  and  Liver- 
pool is  under  an  hour ;  and  there  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  bo  so  mo  mistake  in 
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supposing  that  the  saving  can  be  as 
stated  in  the  hon.  Member's  Question. 
I  am  informed  by  the  American  Tele- 
graph Companies  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  messages  for  Bremen 
having  been  sent  over  their  lines.  The 
whole  question  of  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  England  and  the 
neighbouring  continental  countries  is  at 
the  present  time  receiving  my  earnest 
consideration. 

INDIA-PRIZE  MONEY. 

Mb.  E.  ROBERTSON  (Dundee)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
"Whether  there  is  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  short 
Return  showing  the  amounts  realised  by 
the  Indian  Government,  since  1857,  from 
movable  property  belonging  to  the  ex- 
Sovereigns  or  Princes  of  Lucknow, 
Jhansi,  Kirwee,  and  Mandalay,  not 
distributed  as  prize  money  to  the 
troops  ?  s 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
The  Returns  of  July  5,  1869,  and  July 
23,  1874,  give  full  information  respecting 
the  Kirwoe  and  Lucknow  prize  money. 
No  question  has  arisen  respecting  that 
at  Jhansi,  which  is  all  distributed  ;  and 
no  distribution  of  prize  money  from 
Mandalay  has  been  made.  The  Return 
suggested  is  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  inexpedient. 

SITTINGS  AND  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
HOUSE— THE  WHITSUNTIDE   RECESS. 

Mr.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberldeen,  E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  in  consideration  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  Recess  at  Easter,  the  Govern- 
ment will  consider  and  inform  the 
House  on  an  early  day  as  to  the  date 
and  probable  duration  of  the  adjourn- 
ment at  Whitsuntide  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster)  :  I  must 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  we  are 
still  at  some  distance  from  Whitsuntide  ; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  Public 
Business,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make 
the  statement  which  he  desires.  I  hope 
to  be  in  a  position  to  mako  a  statement 
next  Monday,  if  in  the  interval,  as  I 
trust,  substantial  progress  may  have 
been  made  with  Public  Business. 

Mr.  ESSLEMONT :  I  will  repeat  the 
Question  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Saikes 


MR.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR,  MEMBER  FOR 
EAST  DONEGAL. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Donegal, 
E.) :  Sir,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  while  I  make  an  observation  of 
a  personal  character.  Hon.  Members 
will  have  noticed  that  in  the  articles 
copied  from  The  Times  which  under  your 
direction  were  circulated  with  the  Votes 
and  Proceedings  of  this  House  my  name 
was  more  than  once  mentioned.  It  may 
be  in  the  knowledge  of  many  Members 
of  this  House,  also  that  at  the  date  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  Land  League  offices 
and  that  there  was,  at  that  date,  a 
warrant  issued  for  my  arrest.  Never- 
theless, since  that  time,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  the  year  1885,  did  not 
think  it  unfitting  that  they  should  invite 
me  to  act  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade. 
Again,  last  year,  Her  Majesty's  present 
Advisers  thought  fit  to  nominate  me  to 
another  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  administration  of  the  Civil 
Services  of  the  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  these  articles — 
which  as  long  as  they  merely  appeared 
in  a  newspaper  I  was  perfectly  content 
to  treat  with  contempt — were  brought 
formally  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  Charles  Lewis)  I  watched 
with  considerable  interest  the  attitude  of 
the  Q-overnment.  It  appears  to  me  from 
their  conduct  on  Friday  last,  and  from 
the  decision  they  ultimately  came  to, 
that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  make 
Party  capital  out  of  allegations  and 
insinuations  such  as  have  appeared  in 
I  these  articles.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  consider  it  becoming 
either  to  myself  or  proper  in  the  die 
charge  of  my  duties  to  my  constituents 
or  to  my  Colleagues  in  this  House  any 
longer  to  serve  on  that  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  I  have  intimated  to  the 
Chairman  my  desire  that  he  should  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  cause 
my  name  to  be  removed  from  the  list  of 
Commissioners. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Thb  first  lord  op  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  think  I  am  under  an 
engagement  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
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opposite  to  state  what  the  course  of 
I^iblio  Business  will  be  this  week.  We 
propose  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the 
Oriminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill 
until  Thursday,  and  on  Thursday  to  take 
as  the  first  Order  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught's  Leave  Bill ;  and  the  Vote  for 
the  Abbey,  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
celebrate  the  Jubilee  Service,  as  the 
second  Order.  The  third  Order  will  be 
the  Oustoms  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill, 
which,  wo  hope,  will  be  reached  at  an 
early  hour. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
(Paddington,  S.) :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  state  when  the  Motion  for 
referring  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates 
to  a  Parliamentary  Committee  will  be 
made? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  My  noble  Friend 
is  aware  that  the  Notice  has  been  on  the 
Paper  for  several  weeks,  if  not  months, 
and  we  have  been  exceedingly  anxious 
to  get  it  accepted  without  debate,  as  the 
condition  of  [Public  Business  is  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  debate.  My  noble  Friend  is 
aware  that  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Qovemment  put  it  down  on 
the  Paper  was  that  it  should  be  so  ac- 
cepted. But  it  has  been  blocked,  and  it 
has  not  been  reached  on  any  occasion 
before  half-past  12  since  it  has  been  put 
on  the  Paper.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  rests  with  those  Gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  Motion,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  me,  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  be  made,  and  the  inquiry 
to  be  undertaken  by  a  Committee,  which 
the  Government  are  most  anxious  should 
be  done  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  : 
May  I  ask  whether  we  are  to  understand 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  attach 
greater  importance  to  getting  the  small 
sum  of  money  necessary  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Westminster  Abbey  than  to  the 
far  more  important  question  of  referring 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  to  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  No;  I  do  not 
attach  more  importance  to  that  question ; 
but  I  do  also  attach  importance  to  the 
principle  of  not  spending  money  until 
it  has  Deen  voted  by  this  House.  It  is 
a  question  with  regard  to  the  Jubilee, 
which  the  noble  Lord  will  recognize 
ought  not  to  be  postponed.  I  should  be 
very  glad,  indeed,  if  we  reach  that  Motion 
before  8  o'clock  on  Thursday. 


Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.) :  I 
rise  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  is,  that  after  the 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave  Bill  the 
Motion  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  should 
be  the  next  Order,  Supply  will  have 
already  lost  its  privilege  by  not  being 
the  first  order. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  will  consider 
the  suggestion. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon):  Do  the  Government  intend  to 
continue  to  take  the  private  Members' 
nights  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Moat  certainly, 
until  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(Ireland)  Bill  is  through. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
with  regard  to  the  observation  which 
has  just  fallen  from  him,  that  he  objects 
to  spending  money  before  the  money  is 
voted,  who  is  at  present  paying  the 
workmen  now  employed  in  the  Abbey? 

[No  reply.] 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DA  Y, 


CRIMINAL   LAW  AMENDMENT  (IllE- 

LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 
(Afr.  A.  J,  Balfour f  Mr.  Steretary  Matt/iewtf  Mr. 
Attorney  General^  Mr,    Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 
COMMITTEE.    [^Pfogresn  Srd  May.'] 

[foueth  nioht.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

FfiEUMIKAET  InQUIBY. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  beg  to  move  the  omission  in  line  10  of 
the  words  **  although  no  person  may  be 
charged  before  him  with  the  commission 
of  such  crime."  The  words  which  I  pro- 
pose to  leave  out  are  very  important 
words,  and  very  much  extend  the  scope 
of  the  preliminary  inquiry  which  the 
Besident  Magistrate  is  to  undertake. 
Hon.  Members  will  remember  that  this 
is  called  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  Clause, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  clause  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  in  Ireland  of  the 
inquisition.  Bearing  that  fact  in  mind, 
hon.  Members,  I  am  sure,  will  see  the 
importance  of  limi'ing  that  inquisition  as 
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much  as  possible.    As  tho  clause  is  at 
present  drawn,  it  will  be  possible  for  any 
Hesident  Magistrate  when  put  in  force 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  summon  be- 
fore him  any  number  of  persons,  although 
nobody  is  charged  with  or  accused  of 
having  committed  any  offence.     That  is 
the  nature  of  the  clause  as  it  stands  at 
present,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  that  is  a  condition  of 
things  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  is  alto- 
gether unknown.   [The  Lord  Advocate 
dissented.]     The  Lord  Advocate  seems 
surprised  at  that  statement,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly correct.     Under  the  clause  as  it  is 
now  drawn,  not  only  may  people  be  sum- 
moned without  any  offence  being  charged, 
but  they  will  be  compelled  to  answer 
questions  which  may  criminate  them- 
selves.    I    think   the    right   hon.    and 
learned  Lord  Advocate    will    see   that 
under  no  circumstances,  even  in  Scotland, 
is  that  the  law.    Therefore  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  clause  as  it  is 
now  drawn,  is  wholly  unknown  both  to 
the  law  of  Scotland  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  think  the  Committee 
will  see  the  importance  of  limiting  the 
inquiry,  because  as  it  now  stands — take 
the  case  of  some  combination  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  rent,  or  anything  of  that 
kind — it  would  be  in  the  power  of   a 
Hesident  Magistrate  to  examine  persons 
in  a  very  general  kind  of  way  in  regard 
to  matters  for  which  they  might  them- 
selves be  subsequently  punished,  and 
without  any  person  being  accused  of  an 
offence.     I  maintain  that  unless  those 
words  are  omitted,  we  shall  be  establish- 
ing in  short  a  kind  of  inquisition  in  which 
every  person  will  be  bound  to  answer  the 
questions  which  will  be  put  to  him,  whe- 
ther they  are  incrimmatory  or  not. 

Thb  CHAIEMAN  :  I  have  waited  to 
hear  the  explanation  given  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  his  Amendment. 
The  Amendment  has  in  my  opinion  been 
already  negatived.  It  was  proposed  as 
a  proviso,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
clause  should  not  be  put  in  operation  un- 
less a  person  had  been  made  amenable  to 
such  an  offence.  The  actual  words  I  think 
were  **  Provided  that  such  person  has  not 
been  made  amenable  for  such  offence.'' 
Those  words  were  negatived,  and  there- 
fore the  Committee  have  already  laid 
down  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  any 
person  to  be  made  amenable.  Under 
these  circumstances,^!  am  of  opinion  that 

i&.  Anderson 


the  Amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  not  regular. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  My  Amendment 
is  to  strike  out  the  words  ^^  although  no 
person  may  be  charged  before  him  with 
the  commission  of  such  crime."  I  main- 
tain that  that  is  not  the  same  question  as 
that  which  you,  Mr.  Courtney,  have  put 
— namely,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  person  should  be  made  amenable. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  say  I  do 
not  see  the  distinction  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  attempts  to  draw. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  The  distinction  is 
that  tho  words  ''that  no  person  has 
been  made  amenable  "  would  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  actually 
in  custody.  The  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  ''made  amenable"  are  pretty 
well  understood  in  ordinary  criminal 
proceedings,  and  are  very  different  from 
the  words  ''  although  no  person  may  be 
charged  before  a  magistrate  with  the 
commission  of  such  crime."  Under  these 
words,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
any  person  should  have  been  taken  into 
custody.  If  you  rule  that  the  two  ex- 
pressions are  identical,  of  course  I  can- 
not proceed  further ;  but  I  would  sub- 
mit to  you,  with  great  respect,  that 
" made  amenable"  and  "  not  charged  " 
have  each  a  clear  and  distinct  meaning. 
I  believe  there  is  no  legal  definition  of 
what  "  made  amenable "  is,  and  I 
imagine  that  a  person  charged  has  a 
much  larger  and  wider  definition  than 
''a  person  made  amenable."  I  would 
suggest  that,  although  no  person  may 
be  charged  before  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate, the  commission  of  a  crime  is  a 
different  thing  from  the  examination 
before  a  magistrate  where  there  has 
been  no  person  made  amenable. 

Toe  CHAIRMAN:  The  person  ac- 
cused of  an  offence  may  not  have  been 
charged  before  a  magistrate.  I  am 
obliged  to  rule  that  the  question  already 
decided  was  analogous  to  the  question 
now  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  Of  course,  before  a  person  is 
prooeeded  against  for  the  commission  of 
an  offence,  he  must  be  charged  some 
where. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  :  Of  course,  if  you 
rule  that  the  Amendment  is  irregular,  I 
am  bound  to  abide  by  your  ruling.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  I  am 
able  to  carry  the  matter  further. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN :  I  only  waited  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
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how  lie  distinguislied  between  the  two 
cases ;  and  having  heard  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's explanation,  if  he  is  unable  to 
carry  it  further  I  am  bound  to  rule  that 
the  question  involved  in  his  Amendment 
has  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  had  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  but 
I  gave  way  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Anderson).  I 
propose  to  omit  the  words  '^although 
no  person  may  be  charged  "  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  ^'  until  some  person  has 
been  charged."  That  Amendment,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  in  Order.  My  object 
is  to  prevent  the  Government  from  em- 
powering the  Eesident  Magistrate  to 
conduct  a  secret  inquiry,  and  to  call 
various  persons  before  him  where  no 
person  had  been  actually  charged  with 
a  specific  crime.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  you,  Mr.  Courtney,  rule  that 
I  am  in  Order,  I  will  move  to  insert  the 
words  ''until  some  person  has  been 
charged,"  instead  of  the  words  ''al- 
though no  person  may  be  charged  before 
him  with  the  commission  of  such  crime." 
The  Government  will  have  full  power 
to  hold  an  inquiry  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there 
ought  to  be  this  protection — that  an  in- 
quiry should  not  be  taken  until  some 
person  is  charged  with  the  commission 
of  some  offence.  I  presume  that  the 
necessity  of  the  clause  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  some 
person  amenable,  and  when  you  have 
some  person  who  can  be  made  amenable, 
it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  pro- 
vision is  required.  Why,  I  would  ask, 
under  such  circumstances,  do  you  want 
a  secret  inquiry?  You  have  already 
got  your  man,  and  you  have  full  power 
under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act  of  holding 
an  inquiry.  Therefore,  I  cannot  see 
any  advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
giving  the  Government  the  power  of 
holding  a  secret  inquiry. 

Thb  CHAIEMAN  :  I  think  the  pro- 
posed  Amendment  would  be  in  Order, 
because  it  does  not  run  side  by  side 
with  the  Amendment  which  has  already 
been  negatived,  to  provide  that  some 
person  should  be  made  amenable.  It  is 
a  different  thing  to  provide  that  when 
some  person  has  been  made  amenable 
and  charged  with  an  offence  this  special 
power  should  cease.  I  understand  the 
roposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
er  to  be  that  when  any  person  has 
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been  arrested  for  a  crime,  no  such  in* 
quiry  shall  take  place  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused.  If  that  is  the 
point  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Meni* 
ber  desires  to  raise,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  must  call  at- 
tention to  the  slipshod  way  in  which  we 
are  proceeding.  We  have  now  got  be- 
yond the  word  "crime."  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  when  this  word  was 
reached,  the  word  "  offence  "  should  be 
substituted  for  "  crime ;  "  and  yet  they 
have  now  allowed  the  matter  to  go  by. 
They  do  not  seem  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  their  own  Bill.  Certoinly, 
they  have  not  taken  the  smallest  trouble 
to  make  the  two  words  coincide ;  and, 
as  the  clause  now  stands,  we  have  in 
one  part  of  it  the  words  "such  offence," 
and  afterwards  the  words  "such 
crime." 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester,* 
E.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  alluded  to  a  conversation  which  took 
place  some  days  ago,  when  the  Govern- 
ment intimated  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  substitute  the  word  "offence" 
for  the  word  "  crime."  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  drafting  to  have  substituted 
the  word  "offence  "  for  "crime,"  and  I 
stated  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  do  so. 
But  how  was  that  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  met  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  told  us 
that  he  would  oppose  the  alteration  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  Therefore,  I  was 
apprehensive  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  resisting  the  alteration,  would 
put  his  argument  forward  in  an  ex- 
tremely powerful  form,  that  it  would 
probably  give  rise  to  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion— not,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  but  a 
discussion  which,  having  been  initiated 
by  him,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  no  power  to  control.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  apprehensive  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  let  loose  a 
waterffood  which  might  overwhelm  us. 
We  regard  this  as  a  purely  verbal 
alteration — a  drafting  Amendment,  as 
the  words  mean  exactiy  the  same  thing ; 
and  considering  the  amount  of  time 
which  has  already  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  and  the  ex- 
traordinarily   slow   progress   we  have 
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hitherto  made,  the  Government  do  not 
think  they  can  incur  the  responsibility 
of  initiating  a  discussion  which  must  be 
prolonged,  and  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  altogether  unnecessary. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  must  point  out 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
Motion  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W-  E-  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  Perhaps  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  Committee  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  desire  to  raise  any 
point  which  has  been  argued  before. 
At  the  same  time,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  quite  right  in  saying  that  I 
objected  to  this  alteration. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Government  are  themselves 
to  blame  for  the  continual  discussions 
which  take  place  in  the  endeavour  to 
make  one  part  of  the  Bill  square  with 
another.  It  is  the  bad  drafting  of  the 
.Bill  by  the  Government  which  has  led 
to  that  result. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  Shall  I  be 
out  of  Order  if  I  say  that  the  alteration 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
now  seeks  to  make  is  altogether  con- 
trary to  his  own  argument  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  the  Eeport  stage  I  shall 
move,  in  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  to 
strike  out  the  word  "  offence,"  and  in- 
sert  "  crime  " 

Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an 
Amendment  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Eoscommon  (Dr* 
Commins) — ^namely,  in  line  11,  after 
"crime,"  to  insert  "publicly."  The 
object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  require 
that  all  these  preliminary  inquiries 
shall  be  held  in  public.  We  have  been 
told  that  one  of  the  objects  of  this  clause 
is  to  assimilate  the  law  in  Ireland  to 
that  which  exists  in  Scotland;  but  I 
maintain  that  there  is  a  very  material 
difference  between  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  what  is  proposed  here.  I  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  before  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  can  take  place  in 
Scotland,  not  only  must  there  be  an 
accused  person  charged,  but  that  there 
must  have  been  a  public  preliminary  ex- 
amination before  the  Sheriff. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonalb)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  A. «/.  Balfour 


Mr.  CLANCY :  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Lord  Advocate  will  probably 
get  up  later  on,  and  explain  now  the 
matter  stands.  But  I  certainly  read  in 
his  own  book,  only  a  few  nights  ago, 
that  that  was  the  practice  in  Scotland — 
namely,  that  proceedings  of  this  nature 
are  initiated  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal, 
and  that  the  next  step  is  to  go  before 
the  Sheriff,  and  lay  a  primd  facie  case 
publicly  before  him. 

Mr.  J.  H.  A.  MACDONALD  : 
Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  CLANCY:  I  am  only  stating 
what  I  read  in  the  book  to  which  I 
refer,  and  I  repeat  it  certainly  asserts 
that  the  first  step  is  for  the  Procurator 
Fiscal  to  go  before  the  Sheriff,  and 
make  out  a  primd  facie  case,  before  any 
preliminary  private  inquiry  can  take 
place  at  all.  It  is  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Sheriff  that  a  preliminary 
inquiry  can  take  place.  Now,  I  main- 
tain that  if  we  are  to  have  this  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  we  are  entitled  to  de- 
mand that  the  law  of  Scotland  shidl  be 
substantially  followed ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  ask  that  the  inquiry  shall  be 
public.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  preliminary  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
under  the  regime  of  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trate, and  it  is  well  known  that  most 
extraordinary  things  now  take  place  in 
Ireland  under  the  auspices  of  that  body 
of  functionaries — things  which  would,  at 
any  rate,  certainly  appear  most  extra- 
ordinary to  the  English  public.  In  con- 
firmation of  that  assertion,  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  what  occurred  only 
a  few  days  ago,  at  an  inquiry  in  the 
County  of  Cork  at  a  place  called  Ardarn. 
Two  Emergency  men  were  brought 
before  the  Court  on  a  summons,  charged 
by  a  man  with  having  attacked  his 
house'  and  presented  a  revoUer  at 
him. 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  are  scarcely  relevant 
to  the  Amendment  he  is  moving,  which 
is  simply  to  provide  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  shall  be  public. 

Mr.  CLANCY  :  I  was  only  going  to 
mention  this  incident  in  support  of  the 
Amendment  that  the  inquiiy  should  be 
public ;  and  I  was  going  to  argue  that 
if  such  things  can  be  done  in  open 
Court,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  a 
private  inquiry  ?  If  such  things  can  be 
done  in  the  green  wood,  what  may  not 
be  done  in  the  dry  ? 
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The  chairman  :  I  do  not  think 
thab  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber are  at  all  relevant  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb,  CLANCY:  Then  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  statement  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  substitution  of  a  secret 
inquiry  for  a  public  trial  in  Ireland 
will  result  in  scandalous  perversions 
of  justice.  If  there  is  to  be  no  pub- 
licity in  regard  to  these  proceedings, 
the  Hesident  Magistrates  will  simply 
follow  the  guidance  of  Dublin  Castle. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  presume  and 
predict,  that,  infamous  as  the  acts  have 
been,  which  have  characterized  the  pro- 
ceediDgs  of  the  Executive  in  the  past, 
still  more  infamous  things  are  likely  to 
be  perpetrated  if  a  private  inquiry  is 
substituted  for  a  public  examination. 
Moreover,  the  Irish  people  will  be  fully 
ju8ti6ed  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  things  which  can  only  be  done  in 
private  cannot  be  defended.  Are  we 
to  have  any  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  these  private  investigations 
will  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  at  all  ?  I  am  aware  that  a  proviso 
is  intended  to  be  inserted  requiring  that 
notes  of  these  private  proceedings  shall 
be  furnished.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
such  reports  will  be  laid  regularly  on  the 
Table  of  this  House.  Of  course,  if  that 
were  done,  it  would  to  some  extent 
mitigate  the  evils  of  which  I  complain, 
and  would  act  as  some  check  upon  the 
Hesident  Magistrates.  But  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  shorthand  writers' 
notes  will  be  laid  regularly  on  the 
Table,  or  that  they  will  be  accessible 
at  any  time  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
or  any  other  person  who  may  be 
desirous  of  seeing  them.  In  view  of 
that  state  of  things,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  that  the  preliminary  inquiry  shall 
be  public,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
held  in  secret — that  these  Hesident 
Magistrates  shall  act  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  and  upon  their  full  responsi- 
bility. We  believe  that  as  the  clause 
stands  their  responsibity  will  be  a  sham 
respoDsibility.  Their  only  responsi- 
bility would  be  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  that  of  the  landlords  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded  and  supported.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  hope  the  Qovern- 
ment  will  consider  that  this  Amendment 
is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  nor  that  it 
will  defeat  the  object  of  any  preliminary 
inquiry  held  under  it.    There  can  be 


no  doubt  that  if  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation takes  place  in  private,  any  per- 
son who  is  examined  will  take  very 
good  care,  when  the  examination  is 
over,  to  inform  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours of  all  that  has  passed.  The 
additional  guarantee  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Amendment  is  this,  that 
any  blackguard  or  rascal  who  may  court 
these  inquiries,  or  who  may  give 
evidence  casting  serious  imputations 
upon  his  neighbours,  may  be  deterred 
by  the  fact  that  every  statement  he  may 
make  will  be  made  in  the  hearing  of 
those  who  will  bo  able  to  contradict  him 
if  anything  he  states  is  untrue.  I  shall 
listen  with  some  curiosity  for  the  rea- 
sons which  the  Qovemment  may  give  for 
refusing  the  Amendment,  should  they 
refuse  it,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
11,  after  "  crime  "  insert  "  publicly." — 
{Mr.  Clancy,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'  publicly'  be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  I  hope  the 
hon.  Qentleman  will  pardon  me  if  I 
fail  altogether  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  he 
has  expressed.  The  hon.  Member  must 
be  aware  that  the  whole  discussion  of 
every  Amendment  upon  this  clause  has 
proceeded  upon  the  basis  that  the  in- 
quiry to  which  the  clause  relates  is  to 
be  a  secret  inquiry.  That  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  CLANCY :  A  private  inquiry. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  Yes,  a  private 
inquiry;  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
clause.  If  the  hon.  Member  dissents 
from  that  view — which  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do — he  ought  to  refrain  from 
moving  this  Amendment,  which  would 
stultify  the  whole  clause,  and  then, 
when  the  clause  is  put  from  the  Chair, 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  divide  against  it. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  think  it  would 
save  the  time  of  the  Committee  if  the 
Government  would  say  what  Amendments 
they  are  prepared  to  accept.  I  can  assure 
the  Government  that  if  they  would  in- 
timate what  concessions  they  are  pre- 
pared to  make,  a  great  deal  of  waste  of 
time  might  be  avoided ;  but  so  far  as  we 
have  gone  at  present  it  would  appear 
that  the  Government  have  no  desire  ex- 
cept that  of  rejecting  our  Amendments 
en  tnasse.    The  Irish  Attorney  General 
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stated  when  the  Bill  was  last  under  con- 
sideration that  shorthand  writers'  notes 
would  be  taken  of  the  proceedings.  If 
that  is  so,  may  I  ask  what  the  good  of 
the  shorthand  writers'  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
secret?  I  think  the  right  hon.  G-entle- 
man  has  made  the  matter  still  worse  by 
dwelling  on  the  word  ^*  secret."  I  had 
hoped  that  when  the  depositions  were 
taken  they  would  be  accessible  in  some 
way  to  the  person  charged.  It  certainly 
will  be  a  monstrous  waste  of  public 
money  to  have  shorthand  writers'  notes 
taken  at  the  public  expense,  and  then 
to  deny  the  persons  who  are  accused  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  that 
has  been  given  in  evidence  against  them. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  the 
secrecy  is  for,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  shorthand  writers'  notes  when 
they  are  taken.  I  would  further  ask 
the  Government  to  tell  us  which  of  our 
Amendments  they  are  g^ing  to  accept, 
BO  that  we  may  come  to  some  sort  of  com- 
promise with  them.  How  do  they  pro- 
pose to  conduct  these  secret  inquiries  ? 
Are  they  to  take  place  at  midnight,  or 
are  they  to  be  restricted  between  the 
hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m.?  When 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  was 
conducting  a  similar  Bill  three  years  ago 
he  conducted  it  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  His  tone  was  invariably  con- 
ciliatory, and  the  treatment  which  the 
Irish  Members  received  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving now.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  lost  his 
temper  as  yet;  nevertheless,  we  have 
only  been  three  nights  in  Committee,  and 
he  is  already  complaining  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  which  has  taken  place.  I 
must  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  we  are  here  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty ;  and  if  the  Government  wiU  evince 
a  disposition  to  consider  our  Amendments 
in  a  proper  spirit,  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain that  substantial  progress  is  not 
made. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  that  the  temper 
displayed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  in  discussing  the 
clauses  of  a  previous  Bill  was  very  much 
more  conciliatory  than  that  which  has 
been  displayed  by  the  Government  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Usaly 


Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  said  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  never  lost 
his  temper. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  Nor  have  we 
lost  our  temper;  and  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  got  through  the  clause  in  his  Bill 
which  corresponds  with  this  clause  in  one 
day,  whereas  we  have  only  got  through 
11  lines  of  ours  in  four  days.  There- 
fore,  if  the  precedent  of  1882  is  to  be 
quoted,  it  will  certainly  not  bear  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  pro- 
gress made  with  the  Bill  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  point 
which  is  raised  by  the  Amendment ;  I 
will  only  point  out  that  if  we  were  to 
accept  it,  it  would  entirely  destroy  the 
whole  principle  of  the  clause.  The 
hon.  and  learned-  Member  asks  the 
Government  to  say  what  concessions 
they  are  prepared  to  make,  and  he 
tells  us  that  time  would  in  that 
way  be  saved;  but,  so  far,  I  would 
ask  what  advantage  has  the  Govern- 
ment gained  by  taking  hon.  Gentlemen 
into  their  confidence  ?  The  Government 
told  hon.  Members  they  were  willing  to 
accept  the  Amendment  as  to  shorthand 
writers,  and  the  sole  result  of  that  has 
been  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have  used  that 
concession  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
long  criticism  of  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  Government.  I  cannot  see  what 
good  purpose  can  be  secured  by  dis- 
cussing beforehand  the  merits  of  Amend- 
ments which  have  not  yet  been  reached. 
When  we  do  reach  them  I  shall  be  happy 
to  discuss  them,  and  the  Government 
will  do  in  the  future  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past — namely,  put  into  their  Bill 
any  suggestion  which  will  either  improve 
it,  or  not  materially  alter  it  for  the  worse. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  cannot  quite  under- 
stand the  attitude  which  the  Government 
have  taken  up  on  this  question.  I  do 
not  consider  it  possible  to  imagine  how 
the  evidence  of  witnesses  brought  before 
this  tribunal  and  examined  by  a  Eesident 
Magistrate  can  be  kept  secret.  When  a 
witness  has  been  examined,  I  presume 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  his 
home.  He  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  shut 
out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world  until  the  trial  is  over.  Then,  of 
course,  when  he  goes  back  he  will  natu- 
rally tell  his  friends  and  neighbours 
everything  that  he  has  stated  in  the  pre- 
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liminarj  inquiry.  Therefore,  I  tbijik,  if 
only  to  prevent  misrepresentation,  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  that 
there  should  be  publicity  in  this  matter. 
I  recollect  a  trial  which  occurred  in  Dub- 
lin not  very  long  ago,  in  which  I  heard 
a  Besident  Magistrate  make  a  very 
curious  admission  in  reference  to  some 
depositions  which  he  had  taken.  This 
[Resident  Magistrate  happened  to  be  a 
shorthand  writer,  and  in  examining  the 
witnesses  he  took  down  their  evidence  in 
shorthand.  Having  done  so,  he  retired 
to  a  private  room,  where  he  wrote  out 
those  portions  of  the  evidence  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  be  reproduced 
on  the  trial ;  but  he  left  out  most  essen- 
tial statements  which  tended  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Now,  if 
such  things  are  not  to  occur  again,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity  ought  to  be  allowed.  The 
Ohief  Secretary  has  told  the  Committee 
that  a  similar  clause  to  this,  which  was 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  1 882,  passed  in 
a  couple  of  nights. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUB :  No ;  in  one 
night. 

Mb.  OHANOE  :  I  would  remind  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  that  the  corre- 
sponding clause  in  the  Bill  of  1882  was 
altogether  different  in  principle  from 
this  clause.  In  the  Bill  of  1882  it  will 
be  found   that  the  application  of  this 

?ower  did  not  depend  on  the  Lord 
ieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  the  Attorney 
Qeneral,  or  on  the  issue  of  any  Procla- 
mation ;  but  it  depended  upon  the  action 
of  some  private  individual  who  went 
before  a  Besident  Magistrate  in  open  day 
with  a  deposition  stating  that  a  certain 
crime  had  been  committed,  and  that  he 
demanded  an  inquiry.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  great  distinction  between 
this  clause  and  the  corresponding  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1882  ;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  that  this  provision  of  the  present 
Bill  should  be  materially  modified.  We 
ask  the  Government  to  assist  us  in  saving 
the  time  of  the  Committee.  It  is  quite 
agreed,  all  over  the  country,  that  the 
Government  are  not  saving  time  by  the 
short  and  decisive  method  they  have 
adopted  of  opposing  all  the  Amendments 
which  are  submitted  to  them.  We  ask 
the  Government  to  tell  us  what  Amend- 
ments they  will  adopt,  and  what  they 
are  not  prepared  to  adopt,  A  declara- 
tion upon  that  point  from  Her  Majesty's 


Government  would  undoubtedly  save  a 
considerable  deal  of  time.  If  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  do  that ;  if  they  will 
give  us  no  information  as  to  what  they 
intend  to  do ;  if  they  insist  upon  fighting 
every  point  submitted  to  ^£em,  we  are 
bound  to  adhere  to  all  the  Amendments 
we  have  placed  upon  the  Table,  although 
we  are  informed  that  when  we  may  be 
fighting  out  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure before  perfectly  empty  Benches  at 
half-past  12  o'clock  at  night,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  may  come  down 
upon  us  and  move  the  cloture.  I  wish 
to  know  whether  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  likely  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Government  ? 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUB:  The  only 
Amendment  of  a  substantial  kind  in 
this  sub-section  which'  the  Government 
are  prepared  to  accept  is  that  which 
proposes  to  omit  the  words  ''  police  sta- 
tion "  as  one  of  the  places  where  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  may  be  held. 

Mb.  MAUBIOE  HEALY:  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  complain  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  get  up 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  and  describe 
a  speech  of  two  and  a-half  minutes  as  a 
waste  of  time,  and  an  unnecessary  pro- 
longation of  the  discussion.  I  venture 
to  teU  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
will  not  facilitate  the  passing  of  this 
clause  by  pursuing  a  course  of  that 
kind  towards  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  All  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  Friend  was  simply  to  say  that  the 
Amendment  strikes  at  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  declines  to  discuss  it.  Now,  I  ven- 
ture to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  if  I  understand  the  principle  of  the 
clause  at  all,  my  hon.  Friend  has  done 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  principle  of 
the  clause  is  not  the  secrecy  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  laid  such  stress 
upon,  but  the  principle  of  the  clause  is 
to  give  power  to  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates to  hold  a  preliminary  inquiry  in 
reference  to  an  offence  which  may  have 
been  committed,  although  no  individual 
has  been  made  amenable  for  it,  or  has 
been  charged  with  the  commission  of 
any  such  offence.  What  are  the  reasons 
we  urge  in  favour  of  our  view  of  the 
case  ?  We  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
having  regard  to  what  we  know  of  the 
class  of  officials  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  will  be  delegated,  we 
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have  the  strongest  reasons  to  apprehend 
that  those  gentlemen,  when  they  obtain 
the  power  and  privilege  which  this 
clause  proposes  to  confer  upon  them, 
will  grossly  and  gravely  misuse  the 
powers  given  to  them.  We  are  justified 
m  taking  that  view,  to  some  extent,  from 
what  we  know  in  connection  with  a  cer- 
tain famous  inquiry  which  took  place 
under  a  previous  Act.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
has  heard  of  an  inquiry  which  Judge 
Curran  held  in  Dublin  Castle.  I  know 
it  is  claimed  that  what  Judge  Curran 
did  on  that  occasion  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  conviction  of  the 
persons  who  were  afterwards  hung  for 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  and  that 
that  fact  amply  justifies  any  irregu- 
larities which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  Judge  Curran  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  charge  made  against  Judge 
Curran — and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  denied — is  that  he  used 
the  most  improper  means  in  conducting 
that  inquiry.  He  offered  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  witnesses  who  were  brought 
before  him  on  that  occasion,  and  he  made 
use  of  all  kinds  of  threats  and  intimida- 
tion to  extort  admissions  of  complicity 
in  that  crime.  If  that  is  so,  it  may  be 
quite  true  that  Judge  Curran  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  object  he  de- 
sired; but  I  maintain  that  information 
obtained  in  that  way  reflects  most 
strongly  upon  Judge  Curran,  and  the 
Government  who  employed  him.  There 
is  another  reason  why  I  support  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend.  We 
have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  reference  to  the  criminal 
investigations  which  have  taken  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  past.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  Crown  Authorities  get 
into  their  possession  some  important 
piece  of  evidence  relating  to  a  case 
which  tolls  in  favour  of  the  person  ac- 
cused, and  they  invariably  suppress  that 
evidence  for  fear  the  prisoner  might  be 
acquitted.  That  was  a  charge  which 
was  preferred  against  the  Government 
in  the  Maamtrasna  case,  and  it  was  not 
denied,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in 
another  case  where  a  man  was  hung  at 
Cork.  In  that  case  Judge  O'Brien  re- 
fused to  hear  certain  evidence  on  the 
first  trial,  but  it  was  produced  on  the 
second  trial,  with  the  result  I  have  men- 
tioned.   If  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  is 
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held  secretly  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
Government  will  only  make  use  of  the 
information  obtained  in  the  preliminary 
inquiry  against  the  persons  accused,  and 
that  they  will  suppress  any  scrap  of  in- 
formation which  may  tell  in  their  favour. 
There  is  this  further  consequence — that 
the  prisoners  when  brought  to  trial  will 
have  no  means  of  finding  out  what  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  is.  It  is  some- 
what hard  to  argue  against  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  because 
he  has,  in  point  of  fact,  refused  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  my  hon.  Friend, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Amendment 
strikes  at  the  principle  of  the  clause ; 
but,  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  pointed  oat, 
there  can  be  no  good  and  satisfactory 
reason  for  having  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature  held  in  private.  Anyone  who 
considers  the  question  for  a  moment 
must  see  that  no  more  good  can  possibly 
result  from  holding  the  inquiry  in  pri- 
vate than  would  equally  result  from 
holding  it  in  public.  They  cannot  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  they  may 
bring  up,  or  prevent  them  from  going 
among  their  neighbours  and  repeating 
what  they  have  stated  to  the  magistrate, 
together  with  everything  that  may  have 
happened  at  the  inquiry.  That  being 
so,  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  suppose  that  they  can  keep 
what  happens  at  the  inquiry  perfectly 
secret.  The  only  argument  which  can 
possibly  be  put  forward  on  the  other 
side  is,  that  if  you  make  the  inquiry 
private  the  evidence  may  not  come  to 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  implicated, 
and  who,  if  it  did  reach  them,  might 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape  before  they  were  arrested.  There 
is  no  provision  whatever  in  this  clause 
which  enables  the  Government  to  detain 
any  person  who  has  given  evidence, 
although  we  know  that  in  the  past  they 
have^frequently  detained  witnesses  and 
have  dono  so  illegally,  and  without 
having  an  atom  of  power  to  do  it  after 
the  witnesses  had  given  their  evidence. 
I  should  like  the  Government  to  explain 
how,  by  holding  an  inquiry  in  secret, 
they  propose  to  prevent  any  informa- 
tion, the  publication  of  which  might  be 
dangerous,  from  getting  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  who  may  be  impli- 
cated. Under  all  the  circumstances,  I 
do  not  see  what  possible  good  can  re- 
sult from  the  secrecy  of  the  investiga- 
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tion,  and  I  entertain  great  fears  that  a 
public  danger  may  be  involved  in  this 
secrecv  and  privacy. 

Msr  CLANCY  :  I  wiU  ask  the  leave  of 
the  Committee  to  withdraw  this  Amend- 
ment ;  but,  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  say  one 
or  two  words  in  reference  to  the  lecture 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  delivered  to  me.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  not  only  lectured 
me,  but,  by  implication,  the  Party  to 
which  I  belong.  Now,  I  need  no  lecture 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  nor  do 
I  want  to  be  taught  Parliamentary  or 
any  other  manners  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary. I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  op- 
posing this  clause  of  the  Bill  altogether, 
and  in  striving  to  mitigate  its  harshness 
and  injustice.  I  may  add  that  after 
having  striven  to  take  the  venom  out  of 
this  clause,  I  propose  to  accept  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman^s  advice  in  one  par- 
ticular, and  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  get 
the  clause  rejected  altogether  at  the 
proper  time. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Eush- 
cliffe) :  I  have  now  to  move  in  line 
11,  after  the  word  ''sit,"  to  leave  out 
''  at  a  police  court  or  a  petty  sessional 
courthouse,  or  police-station,"  and  to 
insert  ''at  the  place  where  petty  ses- 
sions for  the  district  are  usually  held." 
The  clause  provides  that — 

*'  The  Resident  Magistrate  directed  to  hold 
the  inquiry  shall  sit  at  a  police  court  or  petty 
sessional  courthouse,  or  police  station.'' 

I  propose  to  leave  out  those  words,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  that  the  place 
of  inquiry  shall  be  the  place  where  the 
district  petty  sessions  is  usually  held. 
I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  words 
of  the  clause  as  the  Bill  is  printed  are 
extremely  wide.  The  Chief  Secretary 
has  already  intimated  that  he  is  prepared 
to  omit  the  words  "  police  station ; "  but 
1  did  not  understand  him  to  make  the 
same  concession  in  regard  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  inquiry  at  a  police  court  or 
petty  sessional  court.  My  object  in  pro- 
posing this  Amendment  is  to  ensure  that 
the  proceedings  and  the  supposed  offence 
in  connection  with  which  they  are  held 
shall  have  the  usual  geographical  re- 
lation. As  the  clause  stands  the  words 
''police  court  or  petty  sessional  court  " 
may  mean  any  court  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  district  in  which  the 


offence  has  been  committed.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers will  remember  an  expression  used 
by  the  Prime  Minister  last  week  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland  at 
present.  The  noble  Marquess  used  an 
extensive  phrase.  He  said  that  "a  land 
war  "  is  going  on,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
speedily  passed  in  order  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  the  law.  We  have 
been  told  this  evening  that  much  time 
has  been  lost  in  respect  of  this  Bill,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  in  an  after-dinner  speech 
on  Saturday,  used  the  same  sort  of 
language.  Now,  in  view  of  cur  proceed- 
ings in  Committee,  such  insinuations 
appear  to  me  baseless.  I  think  that 
what  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  this 
clause  affords  ample  justification  for  all 
the  Amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, for  not  only  have  words  been  left 
out,  but  other  words  have  been  added, 
and  the  60  words  agreed  to  up  to  the 
present  moment  are  essentially  diverse 
from  the  40  which  stood  in  their  place 
when  the  clause  was  introduced.  I 
believe  that  no  more  complete  justi- 
fication of  the  action  whicli  has  been 
taken  on  this  side  of  the  House  could 
have  been  adduced. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  11,  after  "sit,*'  leave  out 
*'  at  a  police  court  or  pett;^  sessional  courthoosei 
or  police  station,"  and  insert  *'  at  the  place 
where  petty  sessions  for  the  district  are  usually 
held."— (ifr.  /.  E,  Mlia.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin 
University):  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  already  said  that  the  Government 
are  ready  to  accept  the  Amendment 
as  far  as  leaving  out  the  words  *' police 
station  "  is  concerned.  As  to  the  words 
proposed  to  be  inserted,  the  result  of 
introducing  them  would  be  that  if  the 
offence  were  committed  in  Dublin  no  in- 
quiry could  be  held,  for  the  reason  that 
Dublin  is  not  a  petty  sessional  district. 
There  are  police  courts  in  Dublin,  but 
there  are  no  police  courts  out  of  Dublin. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  petty 
sessional  courts ;  and  what  I  propose  is 
this — to  omit  the  words  **at  a  police  court 
or  petty  sessional  courthouse,  or  police 
station,"  in  order  to  insert  these  words — 
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"  At  a  police  court  or  at  a  ]place  where  the 
petty  sessions  for  the  petty  sessional  district  in 
which  the  said  offence  has  heen  committed  are 
usually  held." 

Those  words  are  in  the  Acts  of  1882  and 
1883,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  substitute 
them  for  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  clause. 

Mr.  change  :  The  words  *'  police 
court "  did  not  occur  at  all  in  the  Act 
of  1882. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  Those  were  prac- 
tically the  words  that  were  used  in  the 
Act  of  1882y  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  that  Act  the  words  **  police  office  " 
were  used.  The  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  the  words  ''  police  court " 
had  a  narrower  application,  and  for  that 
reason  they  proposed  to  introduce  them. 
I  may  remind  the  hon.  Member  that  in- 
quiries were  held  in  the  police  office  in 
Castle  Yard,  in  Dublin. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  Dublin  Castle  under 
the  Act  of  1882  were  grossly  illegal. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  advise  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Notting- 
hamshire (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis)  above  the 
Gangway  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  The  only 
object  is  to  secure  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  held  in  the  district  where  the  offence 
is  committed. 

Mb.  change  :  Why  should  not  the 
police  court  jurisdiction  be  confined  to 
Dublin,  which  is  the  only  place  where 
there  are  police  courts  ? 

An  hon.  Mbhbeb  :  There  is  a  police 
court  also  in  Belfast. 

Mb.  holmes  :  Belfast  and  Cork  are 
in  a  pettv  sessional  district,  and  Dublin 
is  the  only  place  which  is  an  exception, 
and  where  there  are  only  police  courts. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  would  move  to  add 
to  the  Amendment  these  words — ' '  And  in 
the  case  of  Dublin,  at  the  police  court." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  would  not 
be  altogether  relevant  to  the  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  chance  :  Then,  if  the  Amend- 
ment is  accepted,  I  will  move  an  ad- 
ditional Amendment  to  add  the  words  I 
have  suggested. 

The  CH  AIRMAN:  The  only  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  Committee  is  the 
Amendment  which  has  been  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottinghamshire. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  Amendment  in  the  form  I  pro- 
pose— namely, 

Mr,  Holmes 


<*  That  an  inqairy  shall  ;be  held  at  a  police 
court  in  Dublin,  or  at  a  place  whore  the  petty 
BCBsionB  for  the  petty  Bessional  district  in  which 
the  offence  has  been  committed  are  usually 
held." 

Me.  CLANCY :  These  words  will  not 
do  at  all.  Under  them  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  hold  all 
the  inquiries  in  Dublin,  which  would  be 
intolerable. 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HEALY  :  I  think 

that  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 

my  name  next  on  the  Paper,  in  these 

words — to  leave  out  ^'  at  a  police  court 

or,"  and  insert — 

*'  As  regards  any  district  where  any  building 
used  as  a  police  court  exists,  in  such  building, 
and  elsewhere  in  a  petty  sessional  courthouse," 

would  exactly  carry  out  the  intention  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mb.  HOLMES :  I  should  prefer  the 
words  which  I  have  myself  suggested. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  if  these  words  are  inserted  the  Act 
will  apply  to  Dublin. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire  withdraw 
his  Amendment  ? 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS :  Yes. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraton. 
Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  1 1,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  or 
petty  sessional  courthouse  or  police  station," 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  whon  an  offence 
has  been  committed  in  Dublin  or  in  the  place 
where  the  petty  sessions  for  the  petty  sessional 
district  in  which  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted are  usually  held."  —  (Mr,  Attorney 
Qeneralfor  Ireland.) 

Question,  ''  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  have  now  io 
propose,  in  line  12,  to  insert,  after  the 
word  "and,"  the  words  **  at  any  time 
between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m."  I  pre- 
sume it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
say  anything  about  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 ,  line 
12,  after  **and,"  insert  "  at  any  time 
between  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m."— (i/r. 
r.  if.  Eealy,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
betheie  inserted." 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  I  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  see  that  the 
Amendment  he  suggests  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  witness  himself,  who 
might  find  it  necessary  to  come  up  for 
examination  again.  Suppose  that  an 
examination  commenced  at  half-past  5, 
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Petty  Sessions  Act  makes  provision  for 
all  this;  but  I  say  that  it  does  not. 
When  the  Grand  Oommittee  which  sat 
upstairs,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bury  (Sir  Henry  James),  to  consider  the 
Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  care  was  taken  to  have  a  pre- 
scribed form  for  everything  that  was 
done.  In  that  Bill  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  forms  were  included  in  a  Sche- 
dule ;  and,  in  this  case,  I  think  it  is 
only  right  to  provide  that  the  summons 
shall  be  in  a  prescribed  form.  The  Go- 
vernment, later  on  in  the  clause,  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  very  insidious  way* 
They  say,  in  the  2nd  sub-section — 

'*  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice 
shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  this  section," 


if  this   Amendment  were    adopted,  it 
could  not  be  continued  after  6  o'clock. 
Mb.  T.  M.  HE5ALY :  Then  make  it 

midnight. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  Under  this 
Amendment,  the  inquiry  would  have  to  be 
cut  short  at  6,  and  a  more  inconvenient 
course  could  not  be  conceived,  both  as  re- 
gards the  persons  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  desires  to  protect  and  the  ma- 
gistrates. It  would  be  clearly  not  for 
the  convenience  of  the  magistrate  that 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  course ;  and  the  result  of 
adopting  this  Amendment  would  be, 
in  many  instances,  to  occasion  great 
delay,  and  probably  subject  the  wit- 
nesses themselves  to  hardship.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman will  not  press  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HE  ALT:  Surely  there 
ought  to  be  some  limit,  and  I  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
we  ourselves  are  placed  under  the  half- 
past  12  o'clock  Eule.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  witnesses  themselves  that  there 
should  be  no  limit  as  to  the  hour  of  in- 
quiry. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  anybody  to  be  dragged  out 
of  his  bed  at  midnight.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  make 
this  Bill,  as  they  have  made  similar 
measures,  an  instrument  of  torture. 
That  is  what  the  Bill  is,  and,  therefore, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  these  exceptional 
powers  should  not  be  employed  except 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  am  quite 
ready  to  accept  words  to  provide  that  no 
examination  shall  beg^n  except  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  will  withdraw 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mtkdraton. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Hbaly, 
Amendment  made,  in  page  1,  line  13, 
by  leaving  out ''  witness,"  and  inserting 
**  person." 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  My  next  Amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that — 

**  The  magistrate  shall  examine  on  oath  con- 
cerning any  alleged  offence  witnesses  sum- 
moned before  him  in  the  prescribed  manner." 

This  Amendment  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  if  the  Government  desire 
to  work  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  a  reasonable  manner  they  will  cer- 
tainly accept  it.    I  may  be  told  that  the 


and  so  on.  As  the  clause  now  stands, 
the  Government,  in  a  cruel  and  atrocious 
manner,  provide  that  a  contumacious 
witness  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same 
penalty  for  an  ordinary  offence  as  if  it 
were  an  indictable  crime.  For  instance, 
under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  a  contu- 
macious witness  in  a  case  of  Boycotting 
could  only  receive  one  month's  im- 
prisonment ;  but  if  the  case  were  treated 
as  one  which  relates  to  an  indictable 
crime,  the  contumacious  witness  would 
be  rendered  liable  to  a  heavy  sentenco 
of  penal  servitude — even  penal  servitude 
for  life.  I  think  that  everything  done 
under  the  Act  should  be  done  regularly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  offence  of  which 
a  man  is  charged  should  be  specified, 
and  the  witness  should  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
is  asked  to  give  evidence,  so  that  no 
irrelevant  question  may  be  put  to  him. 
For  instance,  if  a  person  is  summoned 
to  give  evidence  in  regard  to  an  offence 
against  coining,  it  should  not  be  legal, 
when  he  goes  before  a  magistrate,  to 
put  questions  to  him  in  regard  to  other 
offences.  The  magistrate  should  not 
have  power  to  range  over  a  whole  series 
of  questions.  I  am  glad  that  the  Go- 
vernment have,  for  the  first  time,  num- 
bered the  Amendments  on  the  Paper, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience 
to  hon.  Members.  1  would  refer  the 
Ohief  Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General 
to  Amendment  No.  45,  which  stands  on 
the  Paper  in  my  name.  That  Amend- 
ment provides  that — 

**No  witness  shall  bo  compelled  to  attend 
except  upon  a  summons,  stating  the  place  of 
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inquiry,  the  name  of  the  magistrate  anthorised 
to  hold  it,  and  the  crime  with  regard  to  which 
his  evidence  is  desired,  nor  shall  any  witness 
ho  questioned  on  any  matter  not  relating  to  the 
crime  with  respect  to  which  he  has  heen  sum- 
moned." 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  Amendment 
to  insert. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
Id,  leave  out  after  "witness/'  and  in- 
sert **  summoned  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner."—(Jfr.  2\  M,  Bealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Mb.  holmes  :  If  these  words  are 
inserted  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Oovernment  to  bring  up  witnesses  be- 
fore this  tribunal  except  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  summons.  The  Government 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  that  proposal. 
A  law  passed  for  England  in  1847,  and 
extended  to  Ireland  in  1851,  provides 
that  where  depositions  have  been  taken 
against  a  person  charged  with  an  offence 
under  ordinary  circumstances  witnesses 
must  be  summoned,  and  the  Schedule 
contains  various  forms  of  summonses. 
It  has  sometimes  been  found — I  will  not 
say  that  it  happens  often — but  certainly 
it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  the 
serving  of  a  summons  upon  a  witness 
has  enabled  him  to  put  himself  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court — to  conceal 
himself,  and  not  go  before  the  Oourt  at 
all.  If  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  upon 
information  that  a  witness  is  not  likely 
to  appear,  then,  instead  of  issuing  a 
summons,  he  can  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  witness  before 
the  Oourt  that  he  may  be  examined.  As 
he  would  be  discharged  as  soon  as  he 
'has  been  examined,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  injury  would  result.  It  might  so 
happen,  if  it  were  made  necessary  to 
issue  a  summons,  that  you  would  place 
in  the  power  of  the  man  whose  evi- 
dence you  desire  to  obtain  the  very 
means  which  would  induce  him  to  go 
somewhere  where  he  could  not  be 
reached,  and  could  not,  consequently,  be 
called  as  a  witness  at  all.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  in  no  way  an 
exceptional  provision ;  and,  therefore,  I 
hope  the  Oommittee  will  not  consent  to 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  What  we  now 
understand  the  Government  is  going  to 
do  is  this.  They  are  going  to  place 
all  the  people  in  ths  whole  of  the  country- 
side under  arrest.  That  is  the  confession 
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which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman has  made.  No  witnesses  are  to 
be  summoned,  but  a  posse  of  police  are 
to  go  down  and  throw  a  net  or  draw  a 
cordon  over  the  whole  district,  and  then 
"  beat "  the  people  they  succeed  in  catch- 
ing into  the  police  station.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  proposed.  The  witnesses 
are  not  to  be  summoned ;  but  they  are 
to  be  hunted  for  by  the  police,  and  are 
not  to  receive  half-an-hour's  notice.  Let 
me  take  a  case.  Suppose  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were  at  work  in 
the  Four  Courts,  and  a  policeman  were 
to  pat  him  on  the  shoidder  and  say  that 
he  was  wanted  elsewhere.  Would  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  like 
to  be  taken  off  without  a  moment's 
notice?  I  say  that  a  more  monstrous 
proposal  was  never  made.  Surely  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  has  his  eyes  open  to  the 
enormous  mischief  such  a  provision  must 
produce.  The  Government  appear  to  be 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  as 
though  they  were  in  Upper  Burmah 
with  a  drum-head  court  martial,  instead 
of  legislating  for  a  civilized  country.  I 
never  heard  of  anything  like  it.  Where 
is  your  Scotch  law?  Where  are  the 
Liberal  Unionists  who  have  hitherto 
been  so  ready  to  tell  us  what  is  done  in 
Scotland.  Without  even  a  vuUicufHf 
people  are  to  leave  their  business  at  a 
moment's  notice,  whether  they  may  be 
sick  or  suffering,  or  whatever  their  posi- 
tion may  be.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  words  are  certainly  a  reve- 
lation to  the  House,  for  no  one  could 
have  had  any  information  that  anything 
of  this  kind  was  intended.  I  do  beseech 
the  Government,  if  they  wish  to  extract 
anything  like  good  out  of  this  clause,  to 
render  it  something  more  tolerable  to 
the  people  among  whom  it  will  have  to 
be  worked.  I  declare  that  unless  the 
law  is  rendered  somewhat  more  reason- 
able, the  Irish  Members  ought  to  go 
among  the  Irish  people,  the  moment  the 
Bill  is  passed,  and  tell  them  at  all  risks 
to  defy  the  law,  and  be  prepared  to  go 
to  prison  rather  than  to  obey  a  law  so 
inhuman  and  iniquitous. 

Mr.  CHANCE  :  The  Act  of  1882  has 
been  constantly  quoted  as  a  justification 
for  this  clause,  but  there  is  nothing  con- 
tained in  that  Act  about  sending  up  a 
posse  of  police  to  capture  witnesses,  and 
drag  them  up  before  a  magistrate  upon 
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a  warrant  obtained  behind  their  backs. 
You  have  quoted  the  Act  of  1882  against 
US)  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  show 
how  much  more  harshly  this  clause  will 
bear  upon  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  O'DOHEETY  (Donegal,  N.): 
No  distinction  whatever  is  made  in  this 
Bill  with  regard  to  the  power  of  obtaining 
evidence,  whether  the  offence  dealt  with  is 
an  indictable  offence,  or  one  which  maybe 
tried  summarily  before  a  Court  of  Petty 
Sessions.  I  know  that  there  have  been 
cases  where  witnesses  have  been  brought 
before  a  magistrate  without  a  formal 
summons ;  but  it  has  always  been  where 
the  crime  committed  was  an  indictable 
offence,  and  even  in  that  case  a  notice 
had  to  be  handed  into  the  Court  in 
writing  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  witness  not  attending  unless  steps 
were  taken  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
has  referred  to.  He  has  spoken  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  if  a  sum* 
mens  were  served  the  person  receiving 
it  would  levant.  The  provisions  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  refer  to  a  totally 
different  circumstance — namely,  where 
persons  are  unwilling  to  come  forward 
unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  I  think 
this  is  a  proper  time  to  refer  to  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Bill.  The  explanation 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
shows  clearly  that  although  the  words 
at  the  end  of  the  1  st  clause  show  that 
the  intention  at  the  time  the  Bill  was 
drafted  was  to  confine  these  powers  to 
indictable  offences,  and  not  to  ordinary 
offences,  it  is  intended  now  very  ma- 
terially to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  mea- 
sure. If  hon.  Members  will  refer  to  the 
2nd  clause,  they  will  see  that  the  offences 
there  dealt  with  are  indictable  offences. 
My  opinion  is  that  no  witness  should  be 
required  to  attend  before  the  Kesident 
Magistrate  for  examination  except  upon 
a  summons,  and  that  the  summons  itself 
should  be  in  a  prescribed  form  except  in 
such  a  case  as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  mentioned,  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  sum- 
moned would  be  likely  to  disappear  with- 
out appearing  before  the  Court  at  all, 
and  would  have  time  to  do  so.  In  that 
case  a  proviso  may  be  inserted  directing 
a  warrant  to  be  issued  in  a  prescribed 
form  after  information  upon  oath  has 
been  given  to  the  magistrate. 


Mr.  holmes  :  My  argument  has 
been  altogether  misstated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford. 
I  did  not  eay  anything  in  my  observa- 
tions about  drawing  the  cordon  round 
the  district,  and  dragging  the  people 
into  a  police  station.  What  I  referred 
to  is  only  the  existing  law,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland — ^namely,  that  the 
justices  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
issue  a  warrant. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  For  an  indictable 
offence. 

Mr.  holmes  :  Certainly,  in  the  case 
of  an  indictable  offence.  But  it  is  stated 
that  a  witness  will  not  attend  unless  he 
is  compelled  to  do  so.  A  warrant  may 
be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  such  person, 
but  it  is  merely  a  warrant  to  bring  the 
person  before  the  justices  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination.  It  does  not  enable 
the  magistrates  to  detain  him  for  a 
moment  longer,  or  to  commit  him  to 
prison  in  any  way.  Keference  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
(Mr.  O'Doherty)  to  the  2nd  clause. 
That  clause  extends  the  summary  juris- 
diction and  specifies  the  offences  which 
may  be  proceeded  against  before  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure. 

Mr.  chance  :  We  have  had  an  in- 
teresting  statement  of  the  law  of  England 
and  Ireland  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ; 
but  the  law  he  has  referred  to  relates 
only  to  indictable  offences,  and  he  has 
taken  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
section  he  does  not  deal  with  indictable 
offences,  but  with  ordinary  offences,  and 
he  provides  a  tribunal  for  dealing  ex- 
ceptionally with  those  offences  for  the 
first  time  by  this  Bill.  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  accept 
words  to  this  effect— that  a  witness  may 
be  examined  on  oath  upon  a  summons 
or  warrant  issued  in  the  prescribed 
form? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  suggestion,  and  it  would 
enable  the  Government  to  get  all  the 
power  they  desire.  My  hon.  Friend 
suggests  that  the  words  should  be — 

' '  Examined  on  oath  concerning  such  offence 
any  witness  appearing  before  him  on  a  summons 
or  warrant  issued  in  the  prescribed  manner." 

In  that  case  there  must  either  be  a 
summons  in  the  prescribed  manner  or  a 
warrant  in  the  prescribed  manner. 
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Mr.  holmes  :  I  think  that  if  the 
Suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  were  adopted  it  woidd  make 
the  clause  much  more  stringent  than  it 
is  now.  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
Committee  to  retain  the  provision  as  it 
appears  in  the  Bill  itself. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  answer  to 
that  is,  that  provision  would  have  to  be 
made  later  on  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
scribed form,  fixing  the  time  for  the 
attendance  of  a  witness,  the  place  in 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
appear,  where  he  is  to  give  his  evidence, 
and  the  crime  with  regard  to  which  he 
is  to  give  evidence.  These  words  in- 
volve, I  think,  all  the  essential  elements 
of  a  summons — namely,  that  a  man 
should  be  told  where  he  is  to  go,  when 
he  is  to  appear,  who  he  is  to  appear 
before,  and  what  is  the  charge  upon 
which  he  is  to  give  evidence. 

Mr.  EDWAED  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  The  conversation  which 
has  occurred  justifies  the  view  I  took  all 
along  of  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  The  previous 
Amendment  proposed  by  my  Hon.  and 
learned  Friend  limited  the  hours  during 
which  this  secret  investigation  could  be 
held.  As  the  clause  now  stands,  an 
investigation  can  commence  before  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  be  continued 
all  through  the  night ;  and  if  in  the  exa- 
mination of  a  witness  who  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  most  untruthful  man,  and  perhaps 
a  criminal  at  heart,  he  may,  in  order 
to  protect  himself,  criminate  any  respect- 
able member  of  the  community,  who  in 
that  case  can  be  hauled  out  of  his  bed 
at  any  hour  of  the  night.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  has  suggested  is  not  unfair — 
namelv,  that  a  witness  should  appear 
after  due  notice  by  summons  or  warrant. 
If  it  should  appear  that  a  man  incrimi- 
nated by  the  evidence  of  a  witness  is 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  way,  then,  of 
course,  a  warrant  would  be  valuable ;  but 
I  think  it  is  too  bad  to  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  any  witness,  under  a  cross- 
examination,  to  incriminate  another 
person,  and  render  him  liable  to  be 
aroused  out  of  his  bed  at  a  most  un- 
reasonable hour  of  the  night.  I  may 
say  that  if  this  part  of  the  clause  is  to 
be  adhered  to  the  other  concessions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  are  altogether  valueless  and 
illusory. 


Mr.  O'DOHERTT:  Sub-section  2  of 

this  clause  says — 

'*  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice, 
and  to  a  witness  attending  before  a  justice  and 
required  to  give  eyidonce  concerning  the  matter 
of  an  information  or  complaint  for  an  indictable 
offence,  shall  apply  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  herein,  and 
in  terms  made  applicable  thereto." 

I  admit  the  force  of  giving  exceptional 
powers  in  the  case  of  an  indictable  of- 
fence ;  but  this  sub-section  provides  that 
all  the  enactments  which  at  present  exist 
shall  apply  as  if  they  were  re-enacted. 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  offences  to  which 
an  extension  of  summary  jurisdiction 
is  applied  are  specified  in  the  2nd 
clause. 

Mr.  MAUEIOE  HEALT  :  I  under- 
stand  that  this  2nd  sub-section  of  the 
clause  we  are  now  considering  applies  to 
offences  under  the  Petty  Sessions  Act. 
What  I  understand  to  be  the  complaint 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is, 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  relating  to  indictable  offences  should 
apply  to  the  case  of  indictable  offences 
only,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  summary  procedure  should 
apply  only  to  the  commission  of  an  or- 
dinary offence. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  for  Donegal  to  ask  whe- 
ther I  am  prepared  to  insert  in  the 
proper  place — which  I  think  woidd  be 
the  2nd  sub-section — a  proviso  that  a 
warrant  shall  not  be  issued  except  in  the 
case  of  an  indictable  offence.  Surely  it 
is  quite  enough  to  deal  with  the  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  Committee  without 
entering  into  other  matters. 

Mb.  change  :  All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  fight 
this  Amendment,  unless  they  clearly 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  abandon  the  power  to 
issue  warrants  in  cases  of  non-indictable 
offences.  They  have  here  a  double 
power.  Not  only  can  they  issue  warrants 
for  offences  which  may  be  proceeded 
against  summarily,  but  they  can  send 
persons  to  prison  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Mb.  MAUEIOE  HEALY :  There  is 
another  point  arising  out  of  this  Amend- 
ment which  I  think  is  very  material,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  referred 
to — ^namely,  that  not  only  does  this  sec- 
tion, as  it  is  drawn,  permit  a  person  to 
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be  examined  as  a  witness,  but  it  justifies 
bis  being  arrested  summarily  without  a 
warrant.  The  power  to  keep  him  under 
arrest  is  practically  indefinite.  Inquiries 
under  this  section,  we  know  very  well, 
cannot  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  inquiries  which  took  place  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  occu- 
pied weeks  and  months.  What  may 
happen  here  is  that  before  an  inquiry 
commences,  and  before  a  single  atom  of 
evidence  has  been  obtained,  the  Govern- 
ment may  arrest  in  advance  every  man 
they  may  think  capable  of  giving 
evidence.  Such  an  investigation  may 
occupy  weeks  and  months,  and  they  may 
keep  the  man  they  have  arrested  in 
prison  under  the  pretext  that  the  stage 
of  the  inquiry  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
they  ought  to  be  examined.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  matter.  It 
means  that  the  Government,  under  this 
provision,  will  have  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning a  man  indefinitely. 

Mb.  holmes  :  What  we  propose  to 
do  is  this.  As  regards  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  insuring 
that  they  shall  give  evidence,  we  retain 
the  law  as  it  stands  now  in  reference  to 
indictable  offences,  and  also  retain  the 
existing  law  as  to  summary  jurisdiction. 
In  other  words,  the  modus  operandi  will 
be  the  same  as  now  in  the  case  of  in- 
dictable offences,  and  also  the  same  as 
now  in  offences  liable  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  We  provide,  by  a  slight 
amendment  in  the  drafting  of  the  clause 
later  on,  to  give  all  the  protection  that  is 

DQQQod 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HE  ALT :  I  admit 
the  importance  of  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman;  but  it  does  not 
quite  meet  our  views.  He  says  that, 
in  regard  to  indictable  offences,  the 
procedure  will  be  the  procedure  at  pre« 
sent  provided  for  the  case  of  in- 
dictable offences  when  a  prisoner  is 
charged  before  the  magistrates.  I  quite 
admit  that  that  statement  has  met  the 
point  raised  by  my  hon.  Friend ;  but, 
as  the  section  stood,  a  man  could  be 
arrested  in  the  first  instance,  although 
the  offence  inquired  into  was  an  offence 

?uni8hable  summarily.  But  the  point 
am  raising  is  a  different  point.  The 
point  I  make  is  this.  At  present,  when 
a  preliminary  examination  takes  place 
before  the  magistrates  relating  to  an  in- 
dictable offence,  what  may  happen  is 


that  the  examination  may  only  last  a 
short  time ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest 
any  witness  and  keep  him  in  custody 
until  the  time  arrives  for  examining 
him.  That  may  be  perfectly  reasonable 
where  you  have  a  prisoner  charged,  and 
where,  therefore,  it  is  presumed  that  tho 
hearing  of  the  charge  will  only  occupy 
a  short  time;  but  it  would  be  grossly 
unreasonable,  as  has  happened  in  secret 
inquiries  before,  if  such  inquiries  are  to 
last  for  weeks  and  months.  When  an 
inquiry  is  likely  to  last  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  it  is  unreasonable  that 
the  Government  should  have  such  a 
power  to  arrest  all  witnesses  in  advance, 
and  retain  every  one  of  them  in  custody 
until  the  prisoner  has  been  arrested  and 
charged.  The  fact  is  that  a  day  may  be 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  in« 
quiry,  and,  having  fixed  a  day,  the  Go- 
vernment may  immediately  arrest  every 
person  they  contemplate  examining,  and 
the  inquiry  may  then  last  for  weeks  * 
and  months,  as  the  preliminary  inquiry 
concerning  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
did.  It  is  unreasonable  that,  during  all 
that  time,  they  should  have  power  to 
keep  every  witness  in  custody  under  the 
pretext  that  the  stage  of  the  inquiry  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  examine  them.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  where  the  Government 
arrest  a  witness,  and  when  they  do  not 
propose  to  examine  him  immediately, 
they  may  give  such  witness  the  option 
of  entering  into  recognizances,  with 
proper  security,  to  come  up  at  any 
stage  of  the  investigation  they  may 
want  his  evidence.  In  that  way  they 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  him  in  custody  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
Before  this  Amendment  is  disposed  of,  I 
wish  to  express  my  dislike  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "warrant"  altogether.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  Government  should  not 
accept  the  words  of  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford.  Beference  has 
been  made  to  the  Act  of  1883,  and  the 
words  in  that  Act  are  ''in  the  prescribed 
form."  AU  the  witnesses  were  to  be 
summoned  ''in  tho  prescribed  form," 
and  if  any  hon.  Member  has  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  the  prescribed 
form  in  that  respect.     This  Bill,  when 
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it  becomes  an  Act,  will  be  successful,  or 
a  failure,  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  the  people  have  in  its  administra- 
tion ;  and  I  will  say  this — that  if  a 
general  power  of  arrest  is  retained  in 
the  Act,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  de- 
feating the  object  of  the  Act  itself.  It 
will  inspire  witnesses  with  a  certain 
amount  of  alarm,  and  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  regular  system  of  body- 
snatching.  Indeed,  the  Bill  might  be 
fittingly  termed  a  '*  Body -snatching 
Bill,"  and  the  Government  might  em- 
ploy Buffalo  Bill  and  his  Indians  with 
their  lassoes  to  hunt  down  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  Ireland  whom  they  desire 
to  use  as  witnesses.  A  witness,  if  he  gets 
a  proper  summons  in  a  prescribed  form, 
will  be  able  to  guard  against  being 
taken  from  his  daily  labour  at  an  incon- 
venient moment ;  whereas,  if  he  is  ar- 
rested by  warrant,  and  brought  before 
a  Besident  Magistrate,  and  kept  in 
durance  even  for  only  a  limited  period, 
*  he  might  lose  his  employment.  This,  I 
am  afraid,  would  generally  be  the  case 
under  the  operation  of  the  clause  as  it 
now  stands.  I  can  say,  from  my  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  that  the  issue  of  a 
summons  in  a  prescribed  form  would  be 
very  much  better  than  to  give  the  Go- 
vernment the  unlimited  power  of  arrest 
which  they  are  anxious  to  obtain.  I 
must  say  that,  until  tho  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had 
delivered  himself  of  his  first  speech  on 
this  clause,  I  certainly  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  to  take  the  form  in  which  it 
now  presents  itself.  I  hope  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  will  persist  in  his 
Amendment,  because  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  give  the  people  some  kind  of  con- 
fidence in  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Act ;  whereas,  if  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  present  shape,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  defeat- 
ing the  object  the  Government  have  in 
view. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT  :  The  Act  of  1882 
provided  that  in  all  cases  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  should  be  procured  by  sum- 
mons. The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  the  Government  are  not  pre- 
pared to  include  a  similar  provision  in 
the  present  Bill,  and  yet  he  has  boasted 
of  the  magnificent  success  of  the  Act  of 
1882  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders.  That  being  the  case,  and  the 
proceeding  under  that  Act  having  been 
oy  summons,  I  think  we  are  justified  in 

Mr.  J.  0^  Connor  {Tipperary) 


demanding  that  at  least  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  Act  of  1882.  My  pro- 
posal is  to  insert  the  words  **  summoned 
in  the  prescribed  manner,"  and  then  we 
might  have  the  same  guarantee  that 
everything  would  bo  right.  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  why 
he  is  not  willing  to  g^ve  us  now  what 
was  considered  sufficient  in  the  Act  of 
1882? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
BiOHARD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
admit  that  it  will  require  words  to  be 
added,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proce- 
dure applicable  to  indictable  offences  is 
to  be  extended  to  offences  punishable  by 
summary  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  re- 
member that  Section  13  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act  provides  a  certain 
mode  of  procedure  in  cases  punishable 
upon  summary  conviction,  and  a  cer- 
tain other  mode  of  procedure  where 
the  offence  is  an  indictable*  offence.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  got  the  two  classes  of  offences, 
the  right  course  is  to  apply  both 
modes  of  procedure,  whether  it  may 
be  by  summons  or  warrant,  in  order 
to  provide  that  both  indictable  offences, 
and  offences  capable  of  being  dealt  with 
by  summary  jurisdiction,  shall  be  treated 
in  the  corresponding  manner. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  We  have  often 
heard  this  Bill  paralleled  with  the  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby, 
and  therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
we  should  seek  to  have  it  safeguarded 
by  putting  into  it  the  same  provision. 
Will  hon.  Members  observe  the  way  in 
which  the  3rd  sub-section  is  drawn,  at 
line  24— 

"  A  witness  examined  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  excused  from  answering  any  question  on 
the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto  may  criminate, 
or  tend  to  criminate,  himself ;  hut  any  state- 
ment made  by  any  person  in  answer  to  any 
question  put  to  him  on  any  examination  under 
this  section  shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
indictment,  or  other  criminal  proceeding  for 
perjury,  he  admissible  in  evidence  against  him 
m  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal." 

Every  protection  which  was  afforded  by 
the  Act  of  1882  is  omitted  from  this 
section.  I  say  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  are  most  unreasonable,  and 
I  regret  that  our  objections  to  this 
clause  should  have  been  met  in  this  way. 
We  ask  that  a  witness  shall  receive  a 
summons  before  he  is  brought  up  before 
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a  magistrate,  in  the  same  wavas  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  1882.  Why  should 
we  have  a  less  amount  of  safeguard  and 
security  here  in  a  Bill  which  is  to  be 
permanent  in  its  operation  than  we  had 
m  a  measure  which  was  only  to  be  in 
operation  for  three  years  ?  I  admit  that 
although  in  the  Act  of  1882  the  safe- 
guard of  a  summons  was  provided,  this 
safeguard  itself  was  most  terribly  abused, 
and  that  the  grossest  irregularities  were 
committed  under  the  Act.  It  is  because 
such  mischief  and  irregularity  were 
committed  that  we  desire  to  introduce 
precautions.  Surely  it  is  unreasonable 
that  there  should  be  less  safeguards  in 
regard  to  the  permanent  law  of  the 
country  than  those  which  were  intended 
to  apply  to  a  temporary  Act  of  the 
Legislature  ? 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  must  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  the  Act  of  1882 
has  been  used.  It  was  stated,  at  a 
political  banquet  on  Saturday  night,  that 
three  weeks  had  been  expended  in  dis- 
cussing the  first  eight  lines  of  this  clause, 
which  are  identical  with  the  Act  of  1882. 
That  statement  was  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but  nobody  knows  better  than 
the  Prime  Minister  that,  as  far  as  the 
Act  of  1882  is  concerned,  one-half  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  were  not  Mem- 
bers at  the  time  it  passed,  and  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  its  provisions.  I 
cannot  conceive  why,  in  the  face  of  that 
fact,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  that  Act 
was  for  a  temporary  purpose  and  to  last 
only  for  three  years,  and  that  it  is 
sought  to  make  this  Bill  a  permanent 
measure  imposing  a  rigid  system  of  per- 
manent inquisition,  the  Prime  Minister 
could  have  been  induced  to  make  the 
observations  he  is  reported  to  have  made. 
Further  than  that,  a  new  constituency 
has  been  created,  which  was  pledged  at 
the  last  election  to  oppose  a  Coercion 
Bill.  We  have  heard,  over  and  over 
again,  that  this  clause  has  been  drawn  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  1 882.  What, 
then,  is  their  possible  excuse  for  endea- 
vouring to  make  its  provisions  so  much 
more  stringent  than  those  of  the  Act  of 
1882?  Their  whole  course  is  indefen- 
sible, and  I  trust  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  will  feel  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  making  this  measure  so 
much  more  stringentthan  the  Act  of  1882. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  must  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  this  clause  of  the  Bill 
has  been  drafted.      It  does  not  seem 


that  the  ordinary  method  of  draf  tine;  a 
Bill  has  been  followed  in  this  case ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  a  special  method 
has  been  followed,  with  a  view  of  con- 
cealing what  the  real  object  of  the  clause 
is.  The  clause,  as  drafted,  was  made  to 
appear  to  be  as  innocent  as  possible,  so 
that  when  it  was  read  by  Members  who 
did  not  happen  to  be  English  and  Irish 
legal  Members,  they  would  naturally  say 
— **  Well,  there  is  nothing  much  in  this 
clause,  for  it  is  practically  identical  with 
the  existing  Scotch  law."  But  there  is 
hardly  a  word  in  it  which  is  intelligible 
to  any  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  the 
power  of  imprisoning  witnesses  under 
the  Petty  Sessions  Act  for  non-indictable 
offences  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  ap- 
preciated. If  hon.  Members  will  look 
at  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  they  will  find 
that  the  form  of  summons  is  prescribed, 
and  not  only  that  the  name  of  the  pri- 
soner is  stated,  but  that  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  is  very  clearly  set  out.  That 
cannot  be  done  when  there  is  no  prisoner 
in  custody.  I  can  well  understand  why 
the  GoveruQient  object  to  have  anything 
done  under  this  Bill  in  a  prescribed  form. 
We  know  that  the  generality  of  Eesident 
Magistrates  are  drawn  from  stupid  and 
unsuccessful  half-pay  military  and  naval 
officers,  and  we  can  imagine  the  way  in 
which  they  may  be  induced  to  fill  up 
a  warrant.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting these  men  from  having  the  real 
responsibility  which  ought  to  attach 
to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  issuing  a 
summons  or  warrant  that  the  Govern- 
ment fight  so  shy  of  anything  like  a 
prescribed  form.  If  there  is  anything 
the  Irish  people  like  it  is  law,  let  alone 
justice.  If  you  are  to  deprive  them  of 
justice,  at  any  rate  they  like  some  form 
of  law  to  justify  you  in  doing  so,  because 
they  have  an  idea  that  they  are  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  of  the 
law.  The  Government  desire  to  give 
them  no  excuse  of  that  kind,  but  to 
empower  a  Eesident  Magistrate,  at  10  or 
1 1  o'clock  at  night,  after  he  may  have 
been  boozing  with  the  land  agent,  to 
scribble  his  signature  on  a  warrant! 
We  want  to  have  something  beyond  that 
— something  which  may,  when  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  have  been 
wrongfully  exercised,  be  used  to  obtain 
judgment  against  a  half-pay  military  and 
naval  officer,  or  a  full- pay  Constabulary 
officer,  who  may  have  done  something 
that  is  illegal. 
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Mb.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  The 
excuse  which  has  been  made  for  this 
part  of  the  clause  is  that  witnesses  in 
Ireland,  if  summoned  to  attend  before  a 
magistrate,  would  run  away.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  experience 
which  the  Government  have  obtained  in 
Ireland  bears  out  that  assertion  ?  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  any  witness  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  examine  under  the  Act 
of  1882  actually  ran  away.  It  is  de- 
sirable, at  the  same  time,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  remark  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  that  this  clause  is  to  be  ex- 
tended not  only  to  serious  crimes,  such 
as  murder  and  attempt  to  murder,  but  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  What  the  At- 
torney General  virtually  asserts  is  that 
the  priests  of  Ireland  would  run  away 
from  this  inquiry.  I  do  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  bim.  Tbe  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  implied  in  this 
House  that  persons  who  have  taken  part 
in  advocating  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  in- 
cluding the  priests  of  Ireland,  the  leading 
farmers,  and  other  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  industrial  occupations,  will  run 
away  from  this  inquiry.  I  think  that  that 
is  an  insult  to  the  Irish  priests,  and  that 
the  allegation  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  some  notice  being  taken  of 
it.  The  charge  itself  is  perfectly  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  The  priests  of  Ireland 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  will  not  flinch  one  inch  from 
any  inquiry  the  Government  may  think 
fit  to  institute.  We  know  what  will 
take  place.  Say  a  meeting  takes  place 
of  delegates  from  particular  estates  in 
the  town  hall  of  some  place.  A  list  will 
be  taken  of  all  the  priests,  laymen,  and 
Members  of  Parliament  who  attend  that 
meeting.  Each  of  them  will  be  served 
with  a  warrant,  when  the  landlords  have 
had  time  to  consult  the  authorities  of 
Dublin  Castle  and  to  make  arrangements 
by  which  a  posse  of  police  may  be  sent 
to  their  houses,  under  the  pretence  that 
their  evidence  may  be  necessary  in  a 
preliminary  inquiry.  I  certainly  regard 
the  defence  of  the  clause  as  a  greater 
insult  to  the  Irish  people  than  the  clause 
itself. 

Mk.  W.  H.  smith  :  No  allusion 
has  been  made  either  as  to  priests,  or  to 
the  propriety  of  drawing  a  cordon  around 
a  district,  and  arresting  every  person 
within  it.  The  Government  have  simply 
given  an  answer  to  an  argument  whicn 
has  been  advanced  with    considerable 


force  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  I 
would  venture  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
come  now  to  a  decision  upon  this 
Amendment,  which  has  been  fully  argued 
upon  both  sides,  and  upon  which  the 
Government  feel  it  their  duty  to  take  a 
stand.  I  trust  that  the  Committee  will 
be  allowed  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  propose  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment,  and  move 
to  insert  words  providing  for  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  appearing  on 
summons. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tPtthdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
13,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to 
insert  the  words  **on  summons.'' — (Mr. 
T.  i/.  ITealy,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  in 
favour  of  some  provision  beingintroduced 
to  meet  the  separate  point  as  to  the 
possibility  of  indefinite  detention.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  is  quite  justified  in  saying 
that  the  matter  has  been  fully  argued. 
We  have  heard  all  that  the  Government 
wish  to  say,  and  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  now  be  disposed  to  go  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  139; 
Noes  226:  Majority  87. — (Div.  List, 
No.  113.) 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Henbt  H. 
Fowler,  Amendment  made,  in  page  1, 
line  13,  by  leaving  out  "appearing 
before  him,"  and  inserting  '*  whom  he 
has  reason  to  believe  to  be  capable  of 
giving  material  evidence  concerning 
such  offence." 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  propose  to 
leave  out  the  word  '*may"inline  13, 
and  substitute  for  it  the  word  **  shall." 
This  Amendment,  although  a  matter  of 
verbiage,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
when  we  come  to  consider  its  effect  with 
regard  to  the  person  accused.  I  wish 
the  magistrate  to  be  compelled  to  take 
the  depositions,  in  writing,  of  the 
witnesses  examined  at  the  preliminary 
inquiries,  because  the  witness  is  entitled 
to  have  the  benefit  of  any  admission  that 
may  be  made.    The  noble   Lord    the 
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Member  for  South  Faddington  (Lord 
Kandolph  Churchill),  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  India,  and  l^e  Solicitor  General 
for  England  will  remember  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  they  voted  against  us  on  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  Maamtrasna 
trials  on  the  ground  that  theinformations 
had  been  suppressed.     Our  case  in  the 
Maamtrasna  debate  was  that  there  were 
certain  depositions  taken  which  were  in 
the  prisoners  favour,  and  which  were 
suppressed  bj  George  Bolton  and  others. 
In  this  case,  if  the  deposition  is  taken 
at  all  the  least  thing  we  can  ask  is  that 
the  prisoner  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
the  depositions.     It  would  be  a  most 
unreasonable  thing  to  allow  the  magis- 
trate to  ransack  the  entire  country  side, 
to  take  evidence  from  all  kinds  of  persons 
which  may  perhaps  tend  in  favour  of 
the  accused  person  unless  the  evidence 
is  put  on  record,  because  if  it  be  not  put 
on   record  the    prisoner    will    get    no 
benefit  from  the  inquiry  at  all.     Surely 
what  we  want  to  do  is  to  test  the  guilt  or 
innocency  of  the  accused — to  arrive  at 
the  truth.     But  the  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  is  not  to  get  at  the 
truth,  but  to  prove  a  case  against  a 
particular  individual,  and  that  is  what 
the  Gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  voted 
against  on  a  former  occasion.     They 
voted  against  the  suppression    of   the 
depositions.     Now,  I  think  it  is  only 
reasonable  when  men  are  examined,  and 
it  would  conduce  to    the  interests   of 
justice  if  the  magistrates  were  compelled 
to  take,  the  deposition  of  everyone  whom 
they  summoned.     This  is  certainly  not 
an  unreasonable  proposal,  and  if  it  were 
adopted  the  Government  could  not  be 
accused  of  doing  what  was  done  in  the 
Maamtrasna  case.     It  is  only  a  matter  of 
detail,  and  having  thus  placed  it  before 
the  minds  of  the  Government,   I  trust 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
will  see  his  way  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment which  I  now  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
13,  leaveout  ''may,"  and  insert  ''shall." 
-^{Ifr.  T.  M.  maly.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Sib  EIOHARD   WEBSTER:    This 
Amendment  does  not  commend  itself  to 
It  would    be    wrong   to  impose 


us. 


beforehand  on  the  magistrate  the  obliga- 
YOL,  OOOXIV.    [thibd  sbbies.] 


tion  to  taking  the  deposition  of  a  witness 
about  whom  he  would  know  nothing. 
I  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  :  Why  should 
ne  call  them?]  It  would,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  say  beforehand  who 
should  be  called  and  who  not,  and  in 
our  opinion,  therefore,  this  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  left  to  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  Suppose  that  a 
witness  maintains  that  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  matter  in  question  at  the  ex- 
amination ;  and   then  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  says  afterwards — "I 
know  something  about  it,"  because  he 
has  got  £100  from  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trate,  the  person  accused  is  not  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  original  statement  of 
the  witness.      A  man  may  have  £10, 
£50,  or  £100  given  him  after  the  inquiry 
and  then  come  forward  and  swear  as  in 
the  Maamtrasna  case.  We  want  to  get  his 
original,  his  untainted  statement  placed 
on  record.     Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  prisoner   shall  have  the 
benefit  of  the  man's  confession  of  igno- 
rance. The  Government  says  it  is  giving 
too  much  trouble  to  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate to  require  that  he  should  place  the 
evidence  on  record ;   but,  if  it  is  not  too 
much  trouble  for  him  to  summon  the 
man,  it  is  not  too  much  trouble  for  him 
to  take  down  his  original  statement  of 
ignorance.  Here  is  an  important  Amend- 
ment, and  its  importance  was  confessed 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  England 
when  he  voted  in  reference  to  the  Maam- 
trasna inquiry.     Persons  may  make  a 
statement  which  they  afterwards  enlarge 
and  amplify,  and  if  the  original  state- 
ment were  introduced  at  the  trial,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  found  that  they  had 
contradicted    their    former    statement. 
What  we  ask  is,   that  the  statement 
made  at  the  initial  stage  shall,  in  some 
shape  or  form,  be  recorded ;  yet  the  Go- 
vernment refuse  this.     Is  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  truth  that  they  refuse  it  ?    1 
think  this  Amendment  ou^ht  to  approve 
itself  to  the  minds  of  hon.  Members  who 
do  not  want  these  convictions  to  be  the 
result  of  blood-money.     I  thought  that 
the  Maamtrasna  trial  would  have  burned 
itself  into  the  hearts  of  Tory  Members-^ 
I  thought  it  would  have  fixed  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  Solicitor  General  for 
England,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Faddington,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
for  India.     There  was   a  distinct  case 
where,  if  the  original  depositions  had 
been  introduced,  a  number  of  men  would 
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not  have  been  hung  and  sent  to  penal 
servitude.  The  Government  withheld 
those  depositions,  and  they  were  con- 
demned for  so  doing  by  the  Solicitor 
General ;  and  now  our  request  is  refused 
that  the  original  as  well  as  the  subse- 
quent statement  of  witnesses  should  be 
introduced.  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  justice,  but  in  the  interest 
of  injustice  that  this  Amendment  is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  OLANOT  (Dublin  Oo.,  N.) :  In 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  North 
Longford,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  only 
a  short  time  ago,  a  policeman  named 
O'Halloran,  in  the  County  of  Clare, 
attempted  to  bribe  a  man  into  giving 
manufactured  evidence  by  giving  him  a 
ten  pound  note,  and  the  money  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Party.  "We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  kind  of  thing 
will  be  often  done  when  this  Act  comes 
into  operation. 

Mb.  MOLLOY:  I  am  somewhat  aston- 
ished at  the  way  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  for  England  met  this  Amend- 
ment. First  of  all  he  shirked  the  ques- 
tion altogether.  He  said  that  the  witness 
mi^ht  give  evidence  which  shows  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  case.  But 
that  is  not  the  point ;  our  point  is  that 
he  may  give  evidence  which  will  show 
the  innocence  of  the  accused.  But  I  go 
further  than  this.  The  Attorney  General 
said  that  because  a  witness  may  know 
nothing  about  the  subject  of  inquiry  it 
is  of  no  use  to  take  the  deposition  of 
such  a  man.  How  can  the  Attorney 
General,  or  anyone  else,  tell  what  the 
value  of  the  evidence  may  be  to  the  other 
side.  The  fact  that  a  man  brought  up 
for  examination  has  clearly  shown  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  case,  may  be  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  the  person 
accused.  

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER  :  This 
Amendment  is  of  so  little  importance  to 
the  clause  that  I  do  not  thins  Her  Ma- 
jesty's €k>vemment  will  offer  further 
opposition  to  it. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  think  the  word 
deposition  should  be  inserted  in  line  1 3. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  will 
consider  whether  the  word  "  deposition  " 
should  be  inserted  hereafter.  In  the 
meantiihe  I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  substitute  the  word  '<  statement." 

Mr.  T.  M.  Mealy 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
"deposition"  and  insert  ''statement." 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause."— (iS»r  Richard,  Webster.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  have  no  ob- 
jection if  the  Government  provide  that 
these  depositions  will  be  available  in 
Court,  and  that  the  word  "statement" 
should  be  reserved. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Mabum,  Amend- 
ment  made,  in  page  1,  line  14,  after  "wit- 
ness," by  inserting  "other  than  any 
person  confessing  himself  or  herself  to 
be  the  offender,  or  the  husband  or  wife 
of  such  person." 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy, 
Amendment  made,  in  page  1,  line  14, 
after  "  by,"  by  inserting  "  his  own." 

Mb.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N.) :  I  pro- 
pose  after  the  word  "  recognizance  "  in 
line  17  to  insert  the  words  "provided 
that  any  witness  so  appearing  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  present  at  any  such  ex- 
amination or  other  proceeding  counsel 
or  attorney  on  his  or  her  behalf."  I 
point  out  that  this  is  permissible  in  the 
case  of  witnesses  under  the  20  and  21st 
of  Vict,  in  the  Probate  Court.  It  may 
be  alleged  that  these  are  civil  and  not 
criminal  proceedings.  But  as  they  may 
lead  to  criminal  proceedings,  I  say  that 
they  are  analogous  to  cases  under  this 
clause.  The  clause  is  of  so  severe  a 
character  that  I  propose  to  limit  it  by 
the  introduction  of  these  words.  I  wiU 
read  a  very  short  extract  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Best,  a  high  authority  on  evidence, 
to  show  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  danger  that  it  in- 
volves— 

"  In  the  mediasval  tribunals  of  the  Civil  and 
Canon  laws,  the  inquisitorial  principle  was 
essentially  dominant.  And  this  has  so  far  sur- 
vived that  in  many  Continental  tribunals  at  the 
present  day  ever}'  criminal  trial  commences 
with  a  rigorous  interrogation  of  the  accused  by 
the  Judge  or  other  presiding  officer.  Nor  is 
this  interrogation  usually  conducted  with  fair- 
ness towards  the  accused.  Facts  are  garbled  or 
misrepresented,  questions  assuming  his  guilt 
are  not  only  put,  but  pressed  and  repeat^  in 
various  shapes ;  and  haxxily  any  means  are  left 
untried  to  compel  him  either  directly  or  by  im- 
plication, to  avow  something  to  his  prejudice. 
This  is  no  chimerical  danger.  By  aitful  ques- 
tloninsr  and  working  on  their  feelings,  weak- 
minded  individuals  can  be  made  to  confess  or 
impliedly  admit  almost  anything ;  and  to  resist 
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continued  impoitnnitieB  io  acknowledge  even 
falaehood,  requires  a  mind  of  more  than  average 
firmnefls." 

Mr.  Best  gives  an  instance  of  the  trial 
of  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  France,  in  1 847, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  read.  The  Duke  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
and  the  following  is  part  of  hia  interro- 
gation by  the  President — 

'^  Was  she  (the  deceased)  not  stretched  upon 
the  floor  when  you  strack  her  for  the  last  time  ? 

**  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  P 

<<  You  must  have  experienced  a  most  distress- 
ing moment  when  you  say  upon  entering  the 
chamher  that  you  were  covered  with  the  hlood 
which  you  had  just  shed,  and  which  you  were 
ohliged  to  wash  off? 

"Those  marks  of  blood  have  been  altogether 
misinterpreted.  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  before 
my  chili&en  with  the  blood  of  their  mother  upon 
me. 

'*  You  are  very  wretched  to  have  committed 
Ihis  crime?  (The  accused  makes  no  answer, 
I ut  appears  absorbed). 

"  Have  you  received  bad  advice  which  im- 
pelled you  to  this  crime  ? 

"  I  have  received  no  advice.  People  do  not 
give  advice  on  such  a  subject.*' 

I  give  you  this  instance  of  procedure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  to  show  that 
there  be  some  protection  for  the  persons 
who  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
clause.  The  Attorney  General  knows 
that  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  pro- 
cedure, and  that  there  is  not  a  syllable 
of  our  jurisprudence  that  does  not  shout 
against  it.  Again,  I  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  torture  was  permitted  by  the 
Scotch  law  down  to  the  year  1708,  and  I 
bring  this  clause  forward  as  an  instance 
of  the  Government  having  reverted  to 
that  Scotch  law.  I  do  not  propose  that 
the  witness  should  be  represented  by 
counsel,  although  that  appears  to  be 
pointed  at  in  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler). 
I  simply  ask  that  counsel  shall  be  present 
at  the  examination.  Under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts  attornies  are  permitted  to 
attend,  and  under  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  the  Justices  cannot  exclude  counsel. 
I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
matter ;  I  have  investigated  a  number  of 
cases,  and  I  tell  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  this  clause,  m  my  opinion, 
will  be  perfectly  useless.  What  you 
want  here  is  not  the  discovery  of 
persons  who  have  committed  offences, 
but  the  discovery  of  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecution.    And  I  remind 


the  Government  that  the  name  of 
^'informer''  is  odious  in  Ireland.  I 
myself  committed  a  man  a  year  ago  for 
a  social  murder  of  a  bad  type.  Before 
the  depositions  were  completed  I  told 
the  prisoner  that  if  he  wished  to  ask  any 
questions  he  might  do  so ;  be  turned  to 
me  and  said — *^  At  all  events,  I  am  not 
an  informer."  We  have  been  told  that 
the  Irish  people  are  supposed  to  have 
received  '*  a  double  dose  of  original 
sin,"  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  declined  to  give  evidence.  But  it 
is  not  so.  It  is  the  effect  of  your  penal 
laws.  Where  a  son  is  required  to  give 
evidence  against  his  father,  and  a 
daughter  against  her  mother,  it  is  felt 
that  social  life  is  invaded,  and  it  is  from 
that  cause  that  the  objection  to  give 
information  arises.  I  ask  if  you  can 
remedy  that  by  this  clause  ?  The  only 
way  you  can  remedy  it  is  by  giving  the 
people  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  justice — not  abstract,  but  actual 
justice.  Your  tribunals,  so  far  from 
giving  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  will  increase  tenfold  the  ob- 
jection of  the  people  to  give  information, 
and  therefore  I  say  you  are  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  by  enacting  this  in- 
quisitorial clause.  You  say  that  you 
were  aided  in  the  case  of  the  PhoBuiz 
Park  murder  by  the  Crimes  Act;  but 
that  is  not  a  fact.  There  was  an  objec- 
tion to  give  evidence,  and  I  say  that 
this  Bill  will  intensify  rather  than  re- 
move the  feeling  which  exists  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is 
because  I  see  that  the  Government  are 
obstinately  bent  on  carrying  this  Bill 
that  I  am  trying  to  cut  down  and  limit 
the  operation  of  the  clause;  because, 
undoubtedly — and  I  say  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice — if  you  attempt  to 
obtain  evidence  by  these  inquisitorial 
means  you  will  certainly  compel  the 
people  to  withhold  evidence,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  your  tribunals 
were  such  as  to  inspire  theni  with  con- 
fidence. I  have  given  Notice  of  my 
intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
clause  altogether ;  but  I  put  this  Amend- 
ment formally,  and  I  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  small  concession  that 
that  which  is  enacted  by  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Act  shall  be  applicable  to  this 
clause. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  **  pro- 
vided that  any  witness  so  appearing  shall  be 
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oatitled  to  have  present  at  any  such  examina- 
tion or  other  proceeding  counsel  or  attorney 
on  his  or  her  behalf." — iMr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

SiE  EICHAED  WEBSTEE :  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  it  clear  why  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  accept  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  In 
the  Act  to  which  I  believe  he  has  re- 
ferred the  attendance  of  counsel  is 
allowed  for  the  prisoner  alone.  There 
is  no  power  for  counsel  or  attorney  to  be 
present  on  behalf  of  any  witness.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  back  on  the  arguments 
already  used  ;  but  I  think  I  may  say,  d 
fortiori^  if  there  is  no  charee  made  against 
any  person  the  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  counsel  is  less  than  when  a  person  is 
charged.  The  Committee  will  be  aware 
that  the  statements  made  before  the 
magistrates  are  not  to  be  used  against 
the  witness  in  any  shape  or  form  except 
in  the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury ; 
they  cannot  be  used  in  cross-ezamina- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
witness  has  made  a  statement  and  after- 
wards gone  back  from  that  statement. 
That  has  been  stated  more  than  once  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
we  intend  to  make  it  clear  that  these 
depositions  shall  not  he  used  in  any 
way  except  in  the  case  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  urged  that  there  is  no  protection  for 
a  witness  who  is  examined  under  this 
clause  by  the  magistrates.  The  first 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member  is  founded 
on  the  31st  section  of  the  Probate  (Ire- 
land) Act,  which  I  believe  corresponds 
with  the  English  Act ;  but  if  the  Com- 
mittee remembers  why  this  was  enacted, 
they  will  see  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two  cases.  The  other  ob- 
jection of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  founded 
on  the  practice  in  bankruptcy.  Now,  a 
bankrupt  is  supposed  in  many  cases  to  be 
the  enemy  of  all  his  creditors ;  it  may  be 
that  he  is  concealing  part  of  his  estate,  and 
that  there  are  a  number  of  actions  pending 
against  him,  and  therefore  when  a  bank- 
rupt is  being  examined,  inasmuch  as  ail 
thecredifcors  are  to  haveashotat  him,  so  to 
speak,  it  is  thought  right  that  he  should 
have  counsel  or  attorney  attending  in  his 
behalf.  But,  taking  the  whole  range  of 
the  Criminal  and  Civil  Law,  except  in 
these  two  instances  there  is  no  authority 
or  precedent  for  counsel  or  attorney  being 
present  on  behalf  of  a  witness.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  take  any  part,  and  when 
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counsel  are  present  it  is  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Court.  Again,  seeing 
that  these  inquiries  are  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  at  the  truth,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  guilt  of  indivi- 
duals, I  eay  it  would  be  very  undesir- 
able that  a  third  person  should  be  pre- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  their  presence 
is  not  required  for  the  protection  of  the 
persons  examined,  as  has  been  shown.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  can  accept  this  Amendment, 
which,  while  it  is  not  required  for  the 
protection  of  witnesses,  would  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  I  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  has  not  quite  covered  the  whole  of 
this  question,  because  there  is  another 
case  in  which  witnesses  are  entitled  to 
have  counsel  and  solicitors  to  protect 
them.  I  refer  to  examinations  tm.der 
the  Companies'  Act.  Under  the  115th 
section  of  that  Act  this  is  provided  for 
where  information  is  sought  with  regard 
to  the  winding  up  of  Companies.  The 
section  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Court  may 
summon  before  it  any  officer  of  the  Com- 
pany or  person  known  to  have  in  his 
possession  the  names  of  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  be  indebted  to  the  Company, 
and  the  Court  may  also  summon  any 
person  whom  the  Court  may  deem 
capable  of  giving  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  Company.  As  I  have  said, 
under  that  section  the  witness  is  entitled 
to  be  protected  by  solicitor  or  counsel, 
and  this  is  of  daily  occurrence.  Further, 
in  bankruptcy  examinations,  it  is  cus- 
tomary not  only  for  the  bankrupt  but 
witnesses  to  be  protected  in  this  way. 
This,  also,  is  the  everyday  practice  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  there  is  no  precedent  of 
this  kind  in  criminal  cases ;  but  the  object 
of  the  clause,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
obtaining  of  information,  not  the  con- 
viction of  witnesses.  I  cannot  under- 
stand where  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
getting  information  if  the  witness  is 
allowed  to  be  protected  by  counsel  or 
attorney — on  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
adoption  of  this  Amendment  might 
facilitate  the  getting  of  information. 
Again,  these  powers  are  to  be  exercised 
by  persons  who  have  no  great  experience 
in  legal  matters,  and,  that  being  so,  I 
do  not  understand  why  we  should  object 
to  counsel  or  attorney  being  present  to 
assist  them  and  see  that  there  is  fair 
play«    I  shall  regret  to  find  that,  after 
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further  consideration,  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral still  objects  to  this  Amendment.  I 
believe  he  will  see  that  it  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  clause, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  get  information. 
It  is  not  sought  to  convict  anyone  on  the 
evidence  taken  under  tliis  clause,  but  it 
may  nevertheless  occur  that  something 
may  be  got  out  of  a  witness  in  the 
examination  which  may  be  prejudicial  to 
him.  Tou  may  get  something  out  of  a 
witness  with  regard  to  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, for  instance,  and  although  you  do 
not  want  to  use  his  deposition  against 
him,  you  will  be  able  through  his  evi- 
dence to  summon  someone  else.  For 
these  reasons,  I  reg^d  the  clause  as 
most  dangerous,  and  trust  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kilkenny  will  be  accepted  by  the  Oo- 
vemment. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  said  that  this  Amendment 
is  unnecessary  because  a  witness  does  not 
require  protection ;  but  I  think  there  will 
be  cases  in  Ireland  where  this  protection 
will  be  necessary.  Suppose  that  a  land- 
lord at  the  present  time  nas  a  civil  action 
against  some  of  his  tenants,  and  sup- 
pose that  a  near  relative  of  the  landlord 
is  a  Resident  Magistrate.  In  that  case 
the  landlord  may  set  this  clause  in  motion 
against  his  tenants,  and  obtain  this  in- 
quisitorial examination.  The  landlord 
wants  evidence  against  the  tenants  in 
civil  actions  against  them.  Tou  will  prob- 
ably have  a  near  relative  of  a  landlord 
carrying  out  this  inquisitorial  examina- 
tion ;  and  if  the  witness  called  before  this 
person  has  no  one  to  protect  him,  ques- 
tions affecting  a  civil  action  may  be  asked, 
and  information  also  may  be  obtained, 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  of  crime  or  offences— ques- 
tions which  would  be  used  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  landlord  in 
some  action  against  his  tenants.  Well, 
the  Attorney  General  says  that  a  witness 
does  not  require  anyone  to  assist  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  witness  most 
decidedly  does  require  this  assistance. 
If  there  was  a  solicitor  or  counsel  attend- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  witness,  he  would  not 
interfere  so  long  as  the  examination  was 
a  genuine  and  honest  one  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  evidence  with  regard 
to  a  particular  crime,  and  such  protection 
to  the  witness  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  In  the  case  I 
have  mentiQned — and  I  take  that  as  one 


example  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  many  such  in  Ireland 
— this  Act  would  be  used,  not  for  a  legiti- 
mate purpose,  but  simply  and  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  evidence  from  the 
witness  to  be  used  on  a  future  occasion 
by  the  landlord  against  the  tenants.  The 
Government  think  counsel  should  not 
attend  on  behalf  of  the  witness,  then 
will  they  tell  me  how  the  witness  is  to 
be  protected  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  mentioned  ?  The  Government  can« 
not  say  that  I  wish  these  powers  to  be 
exercised  in  such  a  dishonest  manner  as 
I  have  indicated,  and,  therefore,  if  they 
will  not  allow  counsel  or  solicitor  to 
attend  on  behalf  of  a  witness,  will  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  state  in 
what  way  the  witness  is  to  be  protected 
in  that  which  is  solely  his  private  in- 
terest? I  hope  the  Attorney  General 
.will  g^ve  some  hint  or  suggestion  as  to 
how  a  witness  is  to  be  protected  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  WARMINGTON  (Monmouth, 
W.):  I  suppose  the  Qt)vernment,  in 
proposing  this  section,  desire  that  it 
should  be  worked.  If  the  object  of  the 
Government  is  that  the  section  should 
be  worked,  they  should  take  steps  to  see 
that  it  is  worked  in  some  reasonable 
way.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  Attorney  General  say  that  the  exami- 
nation will  not  be  used  against  the  per- 
son examined.  Why,  Sir,  it  will  be 
usod  in  a  most  serious  manner.  It  will 
be  used  in  this  way — supposing  the  per- 
son who  has  been  examined  is  thought 
by  the  Government  to  have  stated  what 
is  untrue,  that  person  for  that  statement 
so  made  in  examination  can  be  charged 
with  perjury.  If  a  man  has  to  give 
evidence  on  the  chance  of  being  here- 
after charged  with  perjury,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable that  he  should  take  steps  to 
have  that  examination  made  m  a 
proper  manner,  and  to  see  that  proper 
questions  are  put  to  him — that  questions 
are  not  put  to  him  in  a  leading  form,  and 
that  questions  are  put  to  him  which  con- 
cern the  precise  offence  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  examined  ?  Surely  a  witness 
has  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
having  his  examination  conducted  in  a 
reasonable  and  legal  manner,  and  di- 
rected to  the  precise  point,  and  the  pre- 
cise point  only,  which  is  mentioned  in 
his  summons.  Therefore,  I  maintain  to 
say  that  the  witness  has  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  or  in  what  be  states  in 
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Ids  examination  is  simply  begging  the 
quesiion.  The  very  object  of  a  witness 
having  to  be  examined  on  oath  is  that 
the  evidence  may  be  used  against  him 
hereafter  on  a  charge  of  perjury. 

Mb.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &o.) :  I 
hope  the  Government  will  resist  this 
Amendment.  If  it  is  introduced  the 
whole  section  will  be  rendered  useless. 
How  would  it  work  in  practice  ?  Why, 
what  would  happen  would  be  this — in 
many  cases  if  this  Amendment  were 
introduced,  a  professional  gentleman 
would  appear  at  the  inquiry  for  every 
witness,  and  would  object  to  every  ques- 
tion which  was  put,  and  raise  an  argu- 
ment upon  every  question.  In  this  way 
the  object  of  the  section,  which  is  to 
obtain  information,  would  be  absolutely 
defeat  od 

Mr.  T.  M.   HEALY:  I  think  that 
Liberal  Unionist  Gentlemen  might  very 
well  hold  their  tongues  upon  this  mat- 
ter.    It  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  opposed  to  all  our  Amendments,  and, 
therefore,  their  intervention  in  this  dis- 
cussion becomes  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Obstruction.    We    know    before- 
hand what  they  would  say,  consequently 
the  only  effect  of  their  speaking  is  to 
waste  time.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  English   Attorney  General 
has  not  dealt  with  this  most  important 
question  as  to  the  asking  of  irrelevant 
questions,  and  the  whole  matter  turns 
upon  whether  the  man  who  puts  a  ques- 
tion to  a  witness  is  to  be  at  the  same 
time  the  judge  of  its  propriety,  and,  if 
it  is  not  answered  to  his  satisfaction,  be 
the  person  to  send  that  witness  to  gaol  ? 
That  was  the  question   raised  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  the  case  of  Father 
Keller.     What  Father  Keller  was  put 
in  gaol  for  was  this.    He  was  asked — 
''  Were  you  in  a  madhouse  in  Youghal 
on  a  particular  day  at  a  particular  hour  ?  " 
He  replied — "  I  decline  to  answer."   He 
might  have  been  asked  with  equal  pro- 
priety whether  he  had  taken  a  bath,  or 
whether  he  had  indulged  in  a  walk  by 
the  seaside  on  a  certain  day.    The  ques- 
tion raised  in  Court  was  that  the  in- 
quiries addressed  to  the  witnesses  should 
be  relevant  to  the  issue.    The  Bank- 
ruptcy Judge  departed  from  his  usual 
practice,  and  had  allowed  a  barrister  to 
be  in  attendance  to  watch  the  interests 
of  the  witness.    The  Counsel  objected 
to  this  question  as  an  irrelevant  one.     If 
the  Government  do  sot  assent  to  this 
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Amendment,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  one,  I  would  put  down 
an  Amendment  that  if  a  witness  con- 
siders a  question  irrelevant,   and  the 
magistrate  insists  upon  an  answer,  the 
witness  shall  have  an  appeal  to  the 
Attorney   General  for  Ireland  or  to  a 
Court  as  to  whether  the  question  is  irre- 
levant or  not,  and  whether  he  ought  to 
be  required  to  answer  it.     It  seems  to 
me  that  when  hon.  Gentlemen  connected 
with  Scotland  ask  the  Government  to 
stand  to  their  guns,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  in  Bcotland    the    Procurator 
Fiscal  presides   over  the  inquiry,  and 
that  another  gentleman  asks  the  ques- 
tions.     ["No,  no!"]     Well,  it  is  so 
laid  down  in  all  the  books  of  authority. 
The  Irish  Chief  Secretary  has  not  written 
a  book  on  the  question ;  but  there  is  a 
book  written  by  **  Mr.  Macdonald  "  (the 
Lord  Advocate),  and  we  have  had  the 
temerity  to  look  into  that  book,  and  havo 
found  that  what  I  say  is  stated  there. 
It  may  be  bad  law,  but  it  is  so  stated  in 
that  book.    I  ask,  will  the  Government 
do  anything  to  remedy  this  defect  ?    We 
are  told  a  great  deal  about  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  that  law  of  Scotland  has 
been  the  ground  upon  which  this  section 
has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  supported. 
We  are  entitled  to  anticipate  something 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  occurring 
between  the  person  who  puts  the  ques- 
tion and  the  person  who  answers.    Ques- 
tions that  are  irrelevant  some  witnesses 
will  refuse  to  answer,  and  we  contend 
that  there  should  be  someone  at  the  in- 
quiry to  decide  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
line  of  examination.     If  the  Besident 
Magistrate  chooses  to  ask  a  child  whe- 
ther it  has  been  vaccinated,  and  the 
child  refuses  to  answer,  he  might  send 
it  to  prison.     We  complain  that  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  addressed  themselves 
to  that  question.    We  have  a  right  to 
know  who  is   to  decide,  when  an  im- 
portant question  is  put,  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  relevant  and  legal  that  a  proper 
one  ought  to  be  put. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Bush- 
cliffe):  I  merely  rise  to  recall  for  a 
moment  what  the  object  of  this  Bill  really 
is.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sits 
on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  always  use 
the  word  "crime"  in  connection  with 
it;  but  we  have  the  word  of  a  much 
more  important  person  than  anyone  who 
sits  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  as  to 
what  it  is  intended  to  cope  with  by  thia 
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measure.  I  refer  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  noble  Marquess  says — **  We  have 
offered  a  measure  to  the  other  House  to 
put  a  stop  to  certain  combinations."  In 
view  of  that  most  authoritatiye  declara- 
tion that  this  Bill  is  meant  to  put  a  stop 
to  certain  combinations  of  tenants,  which 
have  been  declared  by  an  equally  high 
authority  to  be  their  salvation,  I  think 
we  cannot  be  too  carefal  in  dealing 
with  the  Amendments  we  are  consider- 
ing. I  think  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore us  is  one  that  the  Government 
ought  in  common  justice  to  accept,  look- 
ing at  the  object  for  which  this  Bill  is 
brought  forward. 

Mb.  p.  J.  POWER  ( Waterford,  E.) : 
As  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the 
gentlemen  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  are  gentlemen 
in  whom  we  have  and  can  have  no  con- 
fidence. They  are  political  opponents 
to  us,  and  we  know  from  experience  how 
the  Act  will  be  administered.  Many  of 
my  hon.  Friends  have  experience  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Crimes  Act  was 
administered  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  We  had  at  that  time  a  Go- 
vernment which  had  some  pretence  to 
being  just ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that 
term  could  in  any  way  be  applied  to  the 
Government  we  have  now.  We  know 
that,  when  this  Act  is  put  in  force,  it 
will  not  be  put  in  force  to  resist  real 
criminals,  but  that  it  will  be  put  in  force 
to  grapple  with  political  opponents,  and, 
consequently,  I  think  that  every  safe- 
guard should  be  used  to  prevent  a  gross 
abuse  of  these  powers.  Now,  as  the 
Bill  at  present  stands,  this  clause  will 
apply  not  only  to  proclaimed  districts 
where  serious  crime  does  exist,  but  also 
to  unprodaimed  districts.  Witnesses  may 
be  summoned  from  any  part  of  Ireland  to 

Slve  evidence  before  this  inquisitorial 
ourt,  and  it  is  certainly  most  reason- 
able that  witnesses  should  be  prevented 
from  being  insulted  by  Stipendiary  Ma- 
gistrates, who  are  only  too  prone  to  insult 
them.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  one  of  the  Divi- 
sions of  King's  County,  questions  may 
be  put  to  witnesses  in  this  inquisitorial 
Court  which  may  seriously  affect  the 
civil  relations  of  the  witnesses.  He  has 
given  instances,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  most  of  us,  in  our  different  consti- 
tuencies, could  give  instances,  where 
dvil  actions  are  pending  against  men 
against  whom  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 


will  certainly  be  enforced.  It  is  assumed 
that  leading  questions  will  not  be  asked. 
I  should  like  the  Committee  to  tell  me 
how  ignorant  men  will  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  questions  which  are 
leading  and  questions  which  are  not 
leading,  or  how  they  will  be  able  to  tell 
what  questions  will  injure  them  in  their 
private  affairs,  and  which  will  not.  No 
matter  how  this  question  is  looked  at, 
we  think  that,  for  the  safeguarding  of 
the  interests  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to 
be  examined  before  these  inquisitorial 
Courts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
these  witnesses  should  be  provided  with 
the  protection  of  either  an  attorney  or  a 
counsel. 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentieman  the  At- 
torney General  for  England  has  quoted 
the  Petty  Sessions  Act  in  support  of  the 
Government  proposal ;  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  nothing  contained  in  that  Act 
with  regard  to  the  non-attendance  of 
counsel  or  witnesses  is  a  precedent  for 
the  Star  Chamber  inquiry  contemplated 
by  this  measure.  There  is  not  the  least 
analogy  between  the  Petty  Sessions  Act 
and  these  Star  Chamber  inquiries.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  will  be 
held  with  closed  doors.  There  will  be 
no  reporters  present,  and  there  will  be 
no  possibility  of  anyone  knowing  what 
is  going  on.  In  the  Petty  Sessions  Court, 
however,  reporters  are  in  attendance,  so 
that  everyone  knows  perfectly  well  what 
is  going  on.  If  witnesses  are  subjected 
to  unfair  pressure  there  is  the  adequate 
protection  of  public  opinion  to  deal  with 
the  case.  Therefore  that  argument  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  does 
not  hold  water.  He  says,  further,  that 
in  his  view  no  protection  is  required  for 
witnesses.  Now,  this  is  a  very  strong 
assumption,  totally  unwarranted  and  un- 
supported by  the  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.  It  is  totally  unwarranted 
and  unsupported  by  what  has  occurred 
under  the  Crimes  Act,  1 882,  for  the  past 
four  or  five  years ;  it  is  totally  unwar- 
ranted and  unsupported  by  the  character 
and  reputation  of  the  men  who  are  to 
administer  this  Act.  No  protection, 
forsooth,  for  the  witnesses !  Why,  where 
inquiries  have  been  held  in  Cork  we  have 
had  respectable  men  examined,  on  whom 
no  possible  suspicion  of  criminality  could 
rest — gentiemen  of  as  high  a  character, 
nay,  a  far  higher  character  than  the  men 
who  tried  them.    We  have  had  gentle- 
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men  in  Cork  examined  who  were  taken 
away  from  their  business  for  five  or  six 
days  together,  large  traders,  and  others 
of  all  kinds ;  and  irrelevant  and  tedious 
and  impertinent  questions  have  been  put 
to  them.  I  know  of  cases  in  which  in- 
sulting questions  were  asked  of  a  man, 
which  had  no  relevancy  to  the  point  at 
issue.  We  knew  perfectly  well  at  the 
time  that  the  object  of  the  investigation 
was  not  to  discover  crime,  but  to  find  out 
the  secrets  of  the  National  League ;  and 
as  sure  as  this  Act  is  before  the  Committee 
at  the  present  moment,  so  surely  will 
this  clause  be  put  into  operation  for 
similar  purposes.  This  present  clause, 
I  feel  confident,  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion not  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
crime  or  so- called  offences,  but,  as  anhon. 
Member  above  the  Q-angway  a  short  time 
ago  stated — quoting  a  very  high  autho- 
rity— for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
combinations.  The  hou.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
the  condition  of  things  in  Ireland,  or  he 
would  not  have  said  that  there  is  no  pro- 
tection required  for  witnesses  who  will 
be  examined  under  this  clause.  In  view 
of  what  has  occurred  already  in  Ireland, 
in  view  of  what  has  occurred  under  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  witnesses  will  be  examined  by 
hostile  people  on  information  supplied 
by  spies,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  examined  hostilely  and 
sternly,  and  by  anything  but  a  fair  and 
impartial  Judge  presiding  on  the  Bench, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  questions 
unfair  and  altogether  irrelevant  will  not 
be  asked.  We  distrust  the  impartiality 
of  the  tribunal,  and  we  say  if  these  in- 
quiries are  to  be  held,  if  at  the  present 
time  the  Q-overnment  think  it  necessary 
to  revive  these  powers,  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization  and  which  are 
pointed  out  by  historians  of  to-day  as  one 
of  the  blots  on  the  former  civilization  of 
this  and  other  countries — if  these  powers 
are  to  be  revived  in  Ireland  under  a  Go- 
vernment notoriously  hostile  and  un- 
friendly to  the  population  and  to  com- 
binations of  the  people,  we  ask  that,  at 
any  rate,  those  unfortunate  people  who 
may  not  have  committed  any  offence  or 
crime  shall  be  afforded  that  protection 
which  this  clause  does  not  afford,  and 
that  their  ignorance  shall  be  defended 
by  the  presence  of  some  competent  legal 
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advocate  in  Court  to  watch  the  course  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  FIEST  LOED  of  the  TREA- 
8URY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  Once  more  I  would  make 
an  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I 
fully  admit  their  right  to  make  a  protest 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind;  but  the  Go- 
vernment have  stated  the  ground  upon 
which  they  feel  it  impossible  to  accept 
the  Amendment,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  arguments  which  have  since 
been  addressed  to  them  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  induce  us  to  alter  our 
determination.  The  constant  repetition 
of  arguments  against  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  will  not  advance  the  view 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  take.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men are  simply  repeating  again  and 
again  statements  which  have  already 
been  presented  to  us  sufiiciently  and 
eloquently  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  below 
the  Gangway.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  we 
may  be  allowed  to  divide  without  devot- 
ing any  more  time  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
think  the  success  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man met  with  when  he  made  his  last 
appeal  has  induced  him  somewhat  to 
abuse  his  position.  When  the  right  hon . 
Gentleman,  on  the  last  occasion,  appealed 
to  us  to  come  to  a  Division,  we  had  had 
speech  after  speech  from  the  Gentlemen 
sitting  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite, 
and  what  is  more  important,  we  had 
a  promise  of  concessions  made  on  the 
matter  under  discussion,  therefore  that 
is  no  parallel  to  the  present  case,  and 
what  has  already  taken  place  I  think 
somewhat  detracts  from  the  appeal  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  makes.  It  is 
an  important  matter,  and  one  that  should 
be  somewhat  further  pressed  on  the  Go- 
vernment, who  at  present  have  only  put 
forward  one  of  their  Members  to  reply 
to  the  repeated  arguments  that  have 
been  pressed  upon  them  from  this  side 
of  the  House.  The  relevancy  and  pro- 
priety of  this  Amendment  appears  to 
me  to  depend  upon  two  considerations. 
The  first  is  this,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  protection  of  witnesses  who  may  be 
examined  on  these  inquiries  that  they 
should  be  represented  at  these  inquiries 
in  some  legal  way,  and  consequently 
the  g^nting  of  such  a  protection  cannot 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  hold- 
ing of  these  inquiries.    It  appears  to 
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me  that  both  these  questions  may  be 
properly  answered  in  a  way  favourable 
to  the  Amendment.  In  the  first  place, 
could  any  good  reason  be  urged,  or  any 
proper  grounds  put  forward,  for  the 
proposition  that  some  protection  is  re- 
quired for  witnesses  who  may  be  ex- 
amined on  these  inquiries.  Speaker  after 
speaker  has  got  up  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  has  pointed  out  that  very 
serious  dangers  indeed  may  arise  to 
witnesses  from  the  want  of  such  pro- 
tection. Let  me  call  attention  to  this 
fact  that  the  Government  have  already 
admitted,  by  accepting  an  Amendment 
from  this  side  of  the  House  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  witness  is  a  person  who  has 
committed  a  crime,  or  is  the  wife  of  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime,  it 
shall  not  be  competent  for  the  magis- 
trate to  proceed  further  with  the  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  witness  should  be 
immediately  discharged  therefrom.  I 
ask,  therefore,  what  good  object  is  to 
be  served  by  resisting  the  insertion  of 
these  words  in  the  clause,  and  by  re- 
fusing to  give  these  persons  the  pro- 
tection which  has  been  pointed  out 
against  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
holding  the  inquiry.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  magistrate  proceeding 
in  his  inquiry  after  the  witness  has 
admitted  that  he  has  been  party  to 
an  offence,  notwithstanding  what  the 
Government  has  said.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  witnesses  who  may  be 
examined  may  be  ignorant  persons  who 
have  not  made  a  study  of  this  Bill,  and 
who  may  not  know  what  their  rights 
are — persons  who  would,  therefore,  be 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Besident 
Magistrates  holding  the  inquiry.  There- 
fore it  would,  in  this  state  of  things,  be 
in  the  power  of  any  ignorant,  incom- 
petent, or  malignant  Besident  Magis- 
trate to  proceed  in  the  teeth  of  the  Act, 
and  examine  persons  under  these  cir- 
cumstances though  the  House  has 
solemnly  declared  that  such  examina- 
tion should  not  be  pursued.  Let  us 
take  the  case  that  an  hon.  Friend  of 
mine  mentioned,  in  which  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Besident  Magistrate 
holding  the  inquiry  under  this  clause  to 
abuse  his  position  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  from  witnesses  evidence  not 
at  all  relevant  to  the  offence  being  in- 
quired into,  but  which  could  be  used 
against  the  witness  in  civil  proceedings. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  impor- 


tant case,  and  upon  the  question  which 
it  involves  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  omitted 
to  notice  that  we  have  received  no  reply 
from  any  of  his  Colleagues  sitting  on 
that  Bench.  I  venture  to  say  that 
dozens  of  cases  could  be  mentioned  in 
which  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  pre- 
siding magistrate  to  act  in  a  manner 
grossly  unfair,  and  to  put  question  after 
question  improperly  to  witnesses  against 
which  witnesses  would  and  could  have 
no  protection  such  as  would  be  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  attendance  of  a  soli- 
citor or  counsel  to  watch  over  their  inte- 
rests. I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  this 
is  a  very  important  question,  and  before 
we  go  to  a  Division,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes,  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  some  answer  from  the  Front 
Bench  opposite.  As  to  the  question  that 
arises — namely,  would  a  court  of  justice 
suffer  any  defeat  or  detriment  from  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment,  or  would 
any  benefit  which  might  be  assumed  to 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  clause 
in  its  present  form  be  in  any  way  mili- 
tated against  by  the  witnesses  being 
allowed  to  have  an  advocate  present — 
I  would  point  out  that  the  right  hon. 
'Gentleman  is  the  only  Member  of  the 
Government  who  told  us  what  the  view 
of  the  Government  is  on  this  matter.  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  no  such 
interference  would  take  place.  He  has 
not  attempted  to  show  how  the  presence 
of  a  solicitor  or  barrister  could  in  any 
way  militate  against  the  success  of  the 
inquiry ;  he  has  not  ventured  to  allege 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  person  could 
be  used  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  course 
of  justice,  or  to  prevent  this  inquiry 
being  held,  or  in  any  way  to  defeat  the 
object  with  which  such  an  inquiry  would 
be  held.  He  has  contented  himself  with 
this  one  argument,  that  the  proposal 
contained  in  this  Amendment  is  contrary 
to  precedent.  Well,  unfortunately  the 
whole  of  the  proposals  of  this  Bill  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  will  make  it  distinctly 
difficult  to  find  precedents  bearing  upon 
them.  The  proposals  of  this  measure 
are  novel  and  unprecedented,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  very  hard  to  fi.nd  any 
precedent  for  the  Amendment  we  pro- 
pose. Our  proposals  are  unprecedented, 
because  the  provisions  we  are  asking 
the  Committee  to  amend  are  themselves 
unprecedented.  I  therefore  contend 
that  this  Committee  cannot  take  such 
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an  answer  as  that  as  conclusiye  on  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  Hon. 
Gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  in 
about  half- past  12  o'clock  at  night  and 
sitting  like  mutes  at  a  funeral  until 
someone,  without  having  heard  a  word 
of  the  debate,  moves  the  cloture,  when 
they  go  into  the  Lobby  against  us,  we 
having  throughout  the  early  portion  of 
the  evening  been  speaking  in  support  of 
our  Amendments  to  empty  Benches. 
Such  a  process  seems  to  be  taking  place 
at  the  present  moment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  are  not  to  repeat  our 
statements;  but  I  would  remind  him 
that,  owing  to  the  mental  construction 
of  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  it  needs 
five  or  six  repetitions  of  an  argument 
to  hammer  it  into  their  heads.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  our  arguments  over 
and  over  again  before  we  can  get  any- 
thing from  the  Government.  I  think  in 
a  matter  such  as  this  we  have  a  right  to 
argue  our  case  fully.  The  power  con- 
tained in  this  clause  in  its  present  form 
is  one  which  will  enable  the  Besident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland  to  torture  every 
witness  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  and  subject  them  to  an  inquisi- 
torial investigation.  Our  proposal  is 
that  witnesses  brought  before  these  Be- 
sident Magistrates,  should,  before  this 
torture  is  inflicted  on  them,  have  the 
benefit  of  legal  advice,  and  we  call  upon 
the  Government  to  put  forth  whatever 
shreds  of  argument  they  may  have  to 
justify  their  opposition  to  this  reason- 
able demand.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  discuss  this  matter.  We  desire, 
in  discussing  this  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  give  to  witnesses  the  benefit  of 
professional  advice  and  assistance,  and 
that  proposal  of  ours  is  opposed  as  un- 
warrantable by  the  Government  who  de- 
fend this  clause  by  a  number  of  legal 
advocates— seven,  I  think — who  have 
spoken  for  them  on  this  matter.  Well,  if 
the  Government  found  it  difficult  to  defend 
this  dause  except  by  calling. in  to  their 
aid  seven  legal  gentlemen  who  are 
paid  large  sums  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers ;  I  think  the  unfortunate 
people  who  will  be  brought  for  exami- 
nation have  as  good  a  right  to  a  legal 
opinion,  for  which  they  will  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Do  the  Cfovemment 
think  that  the  liberties  of  witnesses  can  be 
more  safely  entrusted  to  Beeident  Magis- 
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trates  without  legal  assistance,  than  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  clause  can  be 
presented  to  the  House  without  legal 
assistance  ?  I  think  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate is  at  least  as  much  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  an  advocate  appearing  for 
the  witnesses  as  the  government  is 
benefited  by  several  legal  gentlemen  ap- 
pearing in  support  of  their  proposals. 
I  think  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people  are  of  more  importance  to 
this  Committee  than  the  dinners  of 
hon.  Members,  and  therefore  we  are 
determined  to  debate  this  question  to 
the  utmost. 

Mr.  W.  BOWEN  BOWLANDS  (Car- 
diganshire) :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  do  well  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Members  in  this 
matter.  This  is  confessedly  an  excep- 
tional proposal  as  far  as  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land are  concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  in  that  state  of  things  that 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  no  unfair  use  should 
bo  made  of  the  powers  which  are 
to  be  entrusted  to  gentlemen  who  in 
the  main  are  absolutely  without  know- 
ledge of  legal  matters.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, so  far  as  their  principles  are 
identical  with  the  professed  aims  of  the 
Government,  would  have  been  satisfied 
that  this  Amendment  should  have  been 
introduced.  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience of  matters  of  this  kind  profes- 
sionally, and  I  would  ask  what  harm  can 
be  done  by  accepting  this  Amendment  ?  If 
proper  questions  are  asked  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  whom  these  powers  are  g^ven, 
of  the  witnesses  before  them,  then  the 
counsel  or  attorney  appearing  for  such 
witnesses  would  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  if  improper  questions  are  put 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  person 
whose  evidence  is  to  be  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  launching  some  case 
against  some  other  person  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  having  competent  ad- 
vice afforded  him.  It  need  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  counsel  should  be 
employed  in  every  case.  I  would  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  English  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  whether,  in  regard  to  bank- 
ruptcy inquiries,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  counsel  appearing  for  per* 
sons  are  entitled  to  make  a  speech,  or 
even  entitled   to  cioeB-ezaminey  there 
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is  not  a  great  protection  in  having  the 
advice  of  a  legal  gentleman  as  to  the 
relevancy  and  propriety  of  questions 
which  are  put  to  witnesses.  It  is  found 
to  be  very  essential  to  have  such  advice 
in  order  that  the  witnesses  may  be  satis- 
fied that  the  investigation  is  being  pur- 
sued in  a  manner  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act.  If,  as  we  have  been  told,  and  as 
my  own  experience  teaches  me  is  likely 
to  be  the  case,  witnesses  are  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  who  belong  to  the  less 
educated  and  ignorant  classes,  what  will 
be  the  state  of  things  ?  Is  it  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  the  protec- 
tion of  legal  advice  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
protract  this  debate  unduly,  but  I  would 
press  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  why  they  oppose  this 
Amendment,  or  what  harm  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  suggested  would  do  to 
the  legitimate  operation  of  the  Act. 
Here  you  have  a  Court  inquiring  into 
matters  which  are  not  within  the  limits 
of  a  specific  indictment  or  the  sub- 
ject of  a  direct  or  specific  charge. 
The  inquiry  under  the  clause  will 
be  a  fishing  inquiry,  and  as  I  have 
said,  the  only  analogy  in  our  law 
as  to  the  inquiry  is  the  inquiry  which 
takes  place  under  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
and  there  the  attendance  of  an  advocate, 
although  his  power  is  restricted,  is  ad- 
mitted. As  I  have  said,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  speak,  and  he  may  not  be  allowed 
to  cross-examine;  but  his  presence  is 
permitted,  and  he  is  allowed  to  give  ad- 
vice, and  the  mere  fact  of  such  advice 
being  permitted  is  an  encouragement  to 
the  witness,  and  also  a  protection.  As 
the  proceedings  under  this  clause  are  of 
a  private  character,  it  is  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  some  person  should  be  in 
attendance  who  would  be  able  to  carry 
out-of-doors  a  proper  account  of  what 
took  place  before  the  magistrate.  Of 
course  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
respectable  practitioners  would  be  en- 
gaged for  the  witnesses,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  presence  of  such  profes- 
sional gentleman  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  harm 
could  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  this 
Amendment,  and  I  am  extremely  de- 
sirous that  when  exceptional  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  adopted,  all  necessary 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure  its 
being  administered  in  a  fair  manner.  It  is 
particularly  essential,  it  seems  to  me, 
tbftt  every  opportunity  should  be  given 


for  making  a  true  statement  out-of-doors 
of  what  takes  place  at  this  private  in- 
quiry ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  able,  in  any  way, 
to  accede  to  the  proposal  which  has  now 
been  made  to  them.  In  the  case  of  a 
Division,  I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to 
vote  against  the  Government. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  asked  the  Government  to 
consider  one  point  in  the  examination 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  plainly 
desirable  that  a  solicitor  should  be  al- 
lowed to  be  present.  I  mean  when  the 
warrant  for  the  committal  is  about  to  be 
made  out.  The  Amendment  says  a 
solicitor  should  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination from  beginning  to  end ;  but 
I  would  suggest,  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
who  say  that  the  presence  of  a  solicitor 
or  a  barrister  would  put  an  end  to  that 
privacy  and  secrecy  which  they  think  to 
be  the  essence  of  the  whole  clause,  that 
the  period  at  which  the  committal  is 
about  to  bo  made  out  is  the  time  above 
all  others  when  it  would  be  necessary 
that  a  counsel  should  be  present  repre- 
senting the  witness.  Bemember  that 
these  witnesses  are  not  criminals.  They 
are  not  brought  up  for  trial,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  persons  over  whom  the 
Committee  should  try  to  throw  some 
protection.  Take  it  that  a  time  has 
come  when  a  witness,  who  has  been 
answering  every  question  fairly  and 
fully,  says — **  You  are  going  too  far," 
and  refuses  to  say  anything  more.  Take 
it  that  a  time  has  come  when  he  may 
say — ''This  is  a  matter  involving  my 
property  or  my  character,"  or  **  This  is 
an  insulting  question,  and  before  I  go 
any  further  I  should  like  to  consult  a 
legal  adviser,"  or  ''I  think  this  is  a 
question  which  should  not  be  put,  and  I 
would  like  it  to  be  put  in  the  presence 
of  a  solicitor."  If  the  Government  can- 
not see  their  way  to  accept  the  spirit  of 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
think  this  is  a  time  when  they  ought  to 
indicate  it.  What  are  the  powers  of 
these  gentlemen  sitting  there  in  absolute 
secrecy  ?  To  use  the  words  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary— 
*'  If  the  witness  refuses  to  answer  a 
question  the  magistrate  may  commit 
him."  But  supposing  a  question  is  put 
to  him  which  he  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  answer.  Without  this  Amend- 
ment there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
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the  witness  arguing  with  the  magistrate. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  magistrate  has 
put  a  question  and  that  the  witness  refuses 
to  answer  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  committal.  There  will  be  no  access 
so  far  as  the  witness  and  his  friends  are 
concerned,  to  the  shorthand  writers' 
notes.  I  ask,  therefore,  is  it  not  fair  that  a 
witness  should  have  some  means  of  ex- 
amining into  the  right,  in  certain  in- 
stances, of  exercising  this  immense 
power  of  committal.  I  would  put  it  to 
the  Committee,  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
g^ve  the  witness  a  chance  of  saying,  at  a 
certain  point — *'  Have  you  the  right  of 
exercising  this  power  of  committal  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?  "  A  man  has  no 
right  to  be  troubled  at  all  to  give  evi- 
dence unless  he  is  supposed  to  have 
knowledge  of  ffuilt  and  is  concealing  it. 
This  man  should  have  a  right  to  legal 

Erotection — ^it  is  a  liberty  which  every- 
ody  possesses.  Under  this  measure,  a 
magistrate  will  have  power  to  call  upon 
witnesses  to  produce  all  kinds  of  papers 
and  documents;  and  I  want  to  know 
where  this  power  will  end,  if  we  have 
not  an  Amendment  such  as  this  inserted 
in  the  clause  ?  What  may  not  a  witness 
be  asked  to  produce  ?  He  may  be  asked 
to  produce  his  love  letters.  I  know  of 
nothing,  as  the  clause  is  framed,  to  stop 
the  course  of  the  inquiry.  The  refusal 
to  produce  a  single  one  of  his  private 
letters  would  enable  a  magistrate  to  send 
him  to  gaol.  And  surely  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  that  a  man  should  have  the  right 
to  ask  that  he  may  have  counsel,  through 
whom  he  can  say — *'  Have  I  not  a  right 
to  refuse  to  produce  these  things  ?  "  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  wit- 
nesses will  be  examined  before  local 
people,  in  the  different  localities,  and 
upon  information  supplied  locally.  They 
may  be  examined  by  the  agents  of  their 
own  landlords ;  and  I  want  to  ask  if  it 
is  not  right  that  they  should  have  some 
protection  against  malice,  against  ill- 
will,  against  unfair  questions,  and 
against  questions  put  with  an  ulterior 
motive.  If  the  Government  do  not  agree 
with  the  Amendment  as  proposed,  let 
them  adopt  it  in  the  modified  form  I 
have  suggested.  Surely,  if  the  Head  of 
the  Government  comes  in  and  finds  that 
we  are  so  reasonable,  we  shall  not,  when 
in  future  he  makes  his  strong  appeals  to 
the  House,  have  strength  enough  to  re- 
sist him.  He  speaks  with  such  earnest- 
ness, when  he  gets  in  that  humour,  that 

Mr.  fflhherty 


we  are  bound  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  I 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  be  able  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment qualified  in  the  way  I  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  J.  BRYN  ROBERTS  (Oarnar- 
vonshire,  Eifion) :  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  3rd  sub-section  of  this  clause  will 
have  an  important  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  Committee  in  deciding 
on  this  Amendment.  I  would  wish  to 
discuss  the  sub-section  as  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  importance  of  the  admission  of  a 
solicitor  or  advocate  to  defend  a  wit- 
ness. It  might  be  urged  that  because — 

"  A  'Witness  examined  under  this  sub-section 
shall  not  be  excused  from  answering  any  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto  may 
criminate,  or  tend  to  criminate,  himself," 

that,  therefore,  there  is  less  necessity  for 
the  presence  of  an  advocate ;  but  I  would 
point  out  that  that  sub -section  is  not 
passed,  and  may  not  be  passed.  It  is 
not  a  fair  method,  in  discussing  a  certain 
provision,  to  look  ahead  to  another  pro- 
vision, and  say  that  a  certain  course 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  avoid  pre- 
judicing what  is  to  follow.  We  are  en- 
titled, I  contend,  to  discuss  this  matter 
as  though  the  3rd  sub-section  were  not 
in  the  Bill  at  all,  and  as  if  it  were  quite 
on  the  cards  that  it  will  not  be  passed. 
If  then  it  should  not  be  passed  it 
would  be  a  monstrous  proposition  that 
a  witness,  although  not  legally  bound  to 
answer  a  question  which  would  criminate 
himself,  yet  should  not  have  the  right  of 
having  counsel  to  defend  him  from  irre- 
levant questions.  Whether  the  3rd  sub- 
section is  rejected  or  not,  the  question  is 
whether  irrelevant  questions  should  be 
permitted.  It  is  impossible  for  a  witness 
to  protect  himself  against  a  Resident 
Magistrate.  It  requires  a  qualified  per- 
son, skilled  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  to 
see  what  questions  are  proper  and  rele- 
vant, and  what  are  not.  As  one  prac- 
tising in  the  Legal  Profession,  it  has 
frequently  been  my  duty  to  attend  police 
courts  before  unpaid  magistrates,  and  I 
can  say,  with  the  greatest  confidence, 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  law  on  which 
these  gentlemen  have  greater  difficulty 
than  on  questions  of  the  relevancy  of 
evidence.  All  other  matters  they  can 
get  into,  and  do  get  into,  very  well. 
They  can  consider  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and,  to  some  extent,  judge  of  oases  put 
before  them ;  but  the  rules  of  evidence, 
especially  as  to  what  questions  are  rele* 
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vant  and  what  are  not,  they  are  singu- 
larly unable  to  deal  with.  Unpaid  magis- 
trates do  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
glimmer  of  capacity  for  dealing  with 
such  subjects.  A  case  came  within  my 
own  knowledge,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
where  a  principal  witness  against  the 
accused  was  asked  whether  there  was 
not  a  bitter  feud  existing  between  him 
and  his  family  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
accused  on  the  other,  and  the  magistrate 
would  not  allow  that  question  to  be  put 
on  the  groim.d  that  it  was  not  relevant, 
though,  of  course,  anyone  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  law,  would  know  that  it  was 
most  relevant  to  the  credibility  of  the 
witness.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  soli- 
citor engaged  in  the  case,  and  he  insisted 
upon  his  right  to  put  the  question ;  and 
owing  solely  to  his  presence  and  his  per- 
sistency the  question  was  allowed  to  be 
put.  But  equally  before  these  inquiries 
irrelevant  questions  will  be  put  if  a 
solicitor  or  a  barrister  is  not  allowed  to 
be  present.  In  passing  a  Coercion  Bill 
of  this  kind  into  law,  we  ought  always 
to  bear  in  mind  how  previous  Coercion 
Bills  have  been  exercised  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  consideration  that  ought  never 
be  absent  from  our  minds.  We  ought  to 
consider  how  the  Act  of  1881  was  worked 
— in  fact,  how  all  these  Acts  are  worked. 
The  Act  of  1881  was  worked  upon  infor- 
mation supplied  by  local  partizans  of  the 
landlord  and  Conservative  Party  in  the 
districts  in  which  the  Act  was  in  opera- 
tion. In  one  of  the  debates  on  that  Bill 
I  heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  give 
an  illustration  of  a  number  of  tenants 
who  had  applied  in  a  body  for  a  re- 
duction of  rent ;  and  the  spokesman  of 
the  party  was  told  by  the  agent— ''I 
will  have  jou  in  Kilmainham  by  to- 
morrow night."  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
man  was  put  into  gaol  within  24 
hours. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Was  his  name 
Crosbie  ? 

Me.  J.  BRYN  EGBERTS :  Yes;  that 
was  the  name.  That  was  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  Mr.  Forster  said  that  the 
Act  could  never  be  used.  Mr.  Forster, 
when  he  was  granting  his  permission  to 
arrest  that  man,  did  not  know  but  that  it 
was  a  proper  case  for  arrest.  No  doubt 
he  believed,  when  he  gave  his  permis- 
sion, that  the  man  was  one  of  those 
'tillage  ruffians"  of  whom  he  had 
spoken.   Thereforoi  we  must  take  it  that 


the  information  supplied  him  by  some 
local  partizan  was  that  Mr.  Crosbie  was 
a  village  ruffian,  and  that  Mr.  Forster 
acted  honestly  on  the  dishonest  informa- 
tion so  supplied  him.  How  can  such 
occurrences  as  that  be  avoided  in  the 
future?  Under  this  clause,  witnesses 
will  be  summoned  on  the  information  of 
local  partizans,  who  will  give  onesided 
information  as  a  groundwork  for  exa- 
mining a  witness ;  and  when  that  is  so, 
I  think  it  is  most  important  that  so  un- 
English  a  proceeding  as  secret  examina- 
tion— the  torturing  of  a  witness  in  pri- 
vate— should  not  be  adopted  without 
professional  advice  being  afforded  such 
witness.  I,  therefore,  think  this  clause 
should  not  be  passed  into  law  without 
the  Amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
be  expected  to  respond  so  readily  to  the 
appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  We  take 
a  great  interest  in  this  matter;  and 
on  the  presumption  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  attacking  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Irish  people,  we  should 
not  be  expected  to  be  so  generous  as  to 
pay  out  this  Crimes  Bill  fathom  by 
fathom  whenever  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man chooses  to  stand  up  and  make  an 
appeal  to  us.  This  is  what  is  before 
the  Committee ;  and  let  English  gentle- 
men understand  it.  We  give  you — 
I  do  not  say  readily,  but  you  outvote  us, 
and  we  give  you — the  power  of  calling 
witnesses  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  out  of  their  beds,  if  you  like ;  we 
give  you  power  to  bring  up  persons  who 
have  not  been  accused  of  any  crime, 
and  to  examine  them  upon  anything 
with  this  one  reservation — that  we  ask 
that  these  persons  shall  have  by  them, 
sitting  at  their  sides,  a  legal  adviser 
who  will  be  prepared  to  direct  them  as 
to  whether  questions  are  relevant  or 
not,  and  as  to  whether,  in  a  certain  line 
of  answer,  they  are  not  likely  to  crimi- 
nate themselves.  I  think  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  should  accept  the  Amendment. 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  spoke  a-while  ago  from  the 
Front  Bencn  opposite,  seemed  not  to 
know — and  that  is  what  we  complain  of 
generally  against  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  they  do  not 
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know  what  thojthmni»olTe«mMo.  They 
NA/  that  thoro  should  bo  no  third  party 
botwoon  tho  magintrato  and  the  wit- 
n^inn ;  but  wo  hare  it  already  from  them 
that  thoro  i«  to  be  some  recorder  present 
— fk/rno  nhorthand  writer  or  «omo  one  to 
rnnord  tho  procooding*.     Our  desire  is 
ainiplr  that  the  witness  shall  bo  pro- 
imuA  from  the  asking  of  impertinent 
and  irrelevant  questions.    Hon.  Gentle- 
men on  this  sido--at  least,  my  hon.  and 
loitrnod    Friend  tho   Member    for  the 
King's  County  (Mr.  Molloy),  who  spoke 
this  nveningf  culled  attention  to  a  case, 
and  it  was  not  an  empty  one.     It  was  a 
case  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
thoro  may  be  civil  actions  pending  be- 
tween a  friend  of  the  magistrate  and 
cortiiin  civil  litigants.    Where  tho  ma- 
gintrato  is  a  friend  of  the  landlord,  he 
(loiilJ  bring  up  persons,  affect  to  ox- 
nmino  them  for    the    investigation    of 
mime-— a  crime  not  named  or  specified — 
and  ('  >uld  elicit  most  material  evidence 
to  bo  used  on  some  future  occasion  in 
tho  rivil  oaRos  of  his  friend  the  land- 
lord.   Tlie  (}ovornmont  should  give  us 
some  assurance  that  thov  will  set  their 
Hovoral  legal  heads  together,  and,  giving 
us  tho  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
atiuiumonts  in  this  matter,  devise  some 
means  for  tho  protection  of  witnesses. 
You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  persons 
sununoned  before  these  Courts  are  per- 
sons who  are  criminals.     That  is  not 
tho  assumption  at  all.    No  one  who  pre- 
tends to  know  Ireland  would  hold  that 
assumption,     I  tell  you  that  the  per- 
sons  wuo  will  hohl  these  investigations 
will  Imvo  brought  before  them  priests, 
Members    of   l^arliament,    and    large 
traders— the  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
snmll  towns— and    they  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  local  and  petty  disputes,  for 
they  will  not  bo  able  to  protend  that 
thoy  are  anything  else— for  tho  purpose 
of  exon^ising  their  powers,  and  having 
oxer*  iHod  them,  thoy  will  ask  the  wit- 
iuv>si\s  all  sort*  of  muuvessary  and  all 
*ntx^  of  impertinent  questions,     Hon, 
Mo.nbors  are  anxious  to  give  the  Ke^i- 
dent  Magistrates  powers  which  will  ovm- 
duo  ^  to  tYie  discovery  of  crime*  but  will 
thi^v  JHY  that  thenifc  should  be  Uv'^  liuiita> 
tiou  a*  tv*     5m|vrtance   oiul  relevance 
in  tl  e  qu^vstious  that  may  be  a$^ked  ? 
It  \r<  iwHNfcuse  we  fe^^l  U\e$e  thiuirs  very 
k^vulv  that  w\^  havi>  time  after  lime  to 
riu)?  the  ehang«a  in  tb««^  dehatiMk    We 
have  K)  i^erstsl  in  order  to  extract  infer* 
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mation  from  hon.  Gentlemen,  and  I  say 
that  no  amount  of  appeals  and  plati- 
tudes that  come  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, who  do  not  know  what  the 
work  to  which  they  have  put  their  hands 
is,  will  have  the  slightest  influence  upon 
us  so  long  as  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
lay  our  case  before  the  Conunittee. 

Mb.  p.  J.  POWER :  I  must  say  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  aright 
to  complain  of  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
which  prevails  on  the  Ministerial  Benches. 
We,  on  these  Benches,  have  placed  be- 
fore the  Government   most   important 
points — points  that  we  know  are  im- 
portant —  and    Gentlemen    above   the 
Gangway  on  this  side  of    the    House 
have  also  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
the  Government  the  importance  of  these 
matters.      But  there  is  no  iinpressing 
the  Government  it  appears.     1  should 
think  it  would  be  far  more  seemly  for 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  get  up  from  time  to  time  and  answer 
the  questions  we  address  to  them,  than 
for  them  to  sit  yawning  there  the  whole 
evening.     I  know  from  sad  experience, 
and  my  hon.  Friends  sitting  around  me 
know  from  sad  experience,  that   this 
Coercion  Act  will  be  nsed  like  all  pre- 
vious Coercion  Acts,  not  for  the  detec- 
tion   of  real    criminals,    but    for    the 
choking-  off   of    political     opponents. 
Under  these  circumstances  are  we  unrea- 
sonable in  demanding  that   Her  Ma- 
jest  v's  Government  should  give  us  some 
explanation    of  the   points  which   we 
endeavour  to   urge  ?    The   Committee 
will  recollect  that  when  different  Go- 
vernments at  different  periods  endea- 
voured to  pass  different  Coercion  Acts, 
they  merely  asked  for  these  powers  for 
a   limited   time.      The  cases    are   not 
parallel.    We  have  now  before  us  the 
most  drastic  Coercion  Act  that  any  (Go- 
vernment ever  introduced,  and  they  are 
asking  for  these  powers,  not  for  a  limited 
time,   but  in  perpetuity.    Is  it  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  that  we  should  ask 
the  Government  to  give  us  some  expla- 
nation on  the  points  we  endeavour  to 
make?      We  have    heard,  in   connec- 
i        with   this   Amendment    and    this 
clause,  that  notes  are    to  be  taken  of 
the  procwdiogs  which  are  to   be  con- 
ducted in  private;  and  I  wish  to  aak 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  who  is 
to  have  access  to  these  notes  ?    If  we 
am  to  haTO  acceiss  to  them,  how  long 
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will  it  be  be  after  they  are  published  ? 
Perhaps  the  Qovemment  would  con- 
descend to  answer  so  small  a  question  as 
that.  The  Leader  of  the  House  came  in 
and  asked  us  to  come  to  a  Division  on  the 
Amendment  as  speedily  as  possible.  I 
think  we  have  rather  spoiled  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  by  giving  him  Amend- 
ment after  Amendment  to-night.  I  do 
not  think  that  even  the  most  grasping  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government's  supporters 
can  allege  that  we  have  not  made  good 
progress  to-night.  The  progress  we  have 
made  is  really  marvellous.  This  House 
has  already  been  teaching  the  Irish 
people  to  think  that  they  need  not  ex- 
pect justice  from  it,  and  I  think  the 
manner  in  which  our  reasonable  pro- 
posals are  received  to-night  will  confirm 
them  in  that  opinion.  We  know  how 
these  laws  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and, 
so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  thwart  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment at  every  step  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  We  know  that  it  is 
not  levelled  at  real  criminals,  but  at  a 
Constitutional  organization,  whose  only 
object  has  been  to  stop  the  rack-renting 
of  the  landlords.  I  would  ask  how  this 
clause  will  work  with  reference  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  ?  We  know  that  the 
proposal— 

Thb  OHAIEMAN  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  is  now  travelling  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.):  I 
thought,  Mr.  Courtney,  we  were  getting 
on  very  well  with  this  clause.  Any 
person  who  observed  the  progress  of  the 
Business  this  evening  must  have  seen  with 
satisfaction  Amendment  after  Amend- 
ment swept  away ;  the  Government,  the 
Opposition,  and  my  Colleagues  who  sit  be- 
low the  Gangway,  seemed  to  understand 
each  other  pretty  well.  In  fact,  the  Go- 
vernment were  very  plausible  this  even- 
ing, and  I  thought  we  would  have  con- 
tinued doing  Business  for  the  balance  of 
the  evening  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  But 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith)  made  a  sudden  incursion 
into  the  House,  and  not  satisfied,  in 
company  with  the  Prime  Minister,  in 
bullying  Members  of  this  House  outside 
by  speeches  at  banquets  and  soirees — 
[The  Chairman  :  Order,  order !]  Well, 
Sir,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  comes 
into  the  House — and  I  hope  I  am  not 
out  of  Order  in  saying — tries  to  intimi- 
date Members  of  this  House  in  the  per- 


formance of  their  duty.  What  is  it  to 
us.  Sir,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
threatens  to  put  on  the  closure,  to  exer- 
cise those  extreme  powers  which  the 
House  has  conferred  upon  him.  Never- 
theless, with  all  these  threats,  with  all 
these  pains  and  penalties  in  view,  we 
shall  endeavour,  without  any  passion, 
without  any  feeling  of  resentment,  if  we 
possibly  can  suppress  it — we  shall  en- 
deavour to  perform  our  duty,  and  to 
discuss  these  Amendments  according  as 
the  requirements  of  the  case  demand, 
and  according  as  our  experience  compels 
us  to.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
the  Government  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned its  plausible  mood,  and  that  it  will 
not  accept  this  very  important  Amend- 
ment. I  hold,  Mr.  Courtney,  that  the 
importance  of  this  Amendment  has  been 
proved  this  eveniog.  The  Amendment 
has  been  called  for,  because  we  know, 
from  our  experience,  that  the  magistrates 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  of 
the  Act  of  1882  was  placed  used  that 
Act  for  purposes  for  which  the  Act  was 
never  intended.  A  magistrate  in  ad- 
ministering that  Act  of  Parliament  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask  irrele-* 
vant  questions.  Why  did  he  do  that  ? 
Because  he  was  not  a  magistrate  merely 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  law,  but  he  was  a  man  sent  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose  of  incriminating 
somebody,  and  he  did  not  much  mind 
whether  the  questions  asked  were  rele- 
vant to  the  subject  set  forth  in  the 
summons,  or  had  ulterior  objects  in 
view.  The  magistrates  who  usually  are 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Coer- 
cion Acts  are  men  who  desire  to  please 
their  employers — that  is  their  first  duty 
to  themselves.  It  is  always  with  that 
amount  of  self-interest  in  view  that  they 
perform  their  duties ;  therefore,  if  they 
can  incriminate  somebody,  no  matter 
whether  the  offence  committed  by  the 
incriminated  person  has  any  bearing  on 
the  case  they  were  sent  to  investigate, 
and  if  it  pleases  their  employers,  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied.  We  ask  that  an 
unfortunate  witness,  or,  as  he  has  been 
described  this  evening,  an  unfortunate 
person,  who  may  be  brought  up  before 
one  of  these  Courts  of  Inquiry,  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  or 
barrister-at-law.  We  believe  that  a 
witness,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a 
very  ignorant  man  or  an  ordinary  man 
of  business,  will  require  such  assistance 
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as  a  man  of  legal  training  can  afford 
him,  otherwise  he  will  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  irrelevant  questions  that 
one  of  these  magistrates  will  put  to  him. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  case  in 
point,  quoted  by  the  Mover  of  this 
Amendment,  from  the  practice  of  the 
French  Courts.  Certainly,  it  bore  out 
strongly  what  I  can  very  easily  conceive 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Courts  that 
have  been  already  held  in  Ireland  under 
the  old  Act.  But,  not  only  does  the  wit- 
ness require  protection  from  the  magis- 
trate in  regard  to  irrelevant  questions, 
but  he  requires  protection  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  magistrate  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  inquiry ;  he  requires  protec- 
tion from  the  very  terror  a  magistrate 
tries  to  instil  into  him.  Imagine  one  of 
these  magistrates  vested  with  authority, 
as  he  has  been  in  Ireland,  authority  that 
lie  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  hold 
him  in  absolute  terror— imagine  an  in- 
vestigating magistrate,  whose  anger  has 
been  aroused  by  a  witness  declining  to 
answer  an  irrelevant  question,  jumping 
up  from  the  table,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  in- 
quiry may  be  held,  and  looking  daggers 
at  the  unfortunate  witness,  threatening 
him  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties, 
threatening  to  put  him  into  prison  for 
six  months,  defying  him  to  dare  the  law, 
asking  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
using  all  the  methods  a  magistrate  prac- 
tices, studies,  and  employs,  in  order  to 
terrorize  an  unfortunate  witness  into 
giving  evidence  of  some  sort  or  other, 
evidence  which  has  very  often  served  to 
make  himself  commit  perjury.  Well, 
Sir,  a  witness  would  require  some  legal 
help  in  order  to  protect  him  from  this 
terrorism  which  has  been  practised  by 
these  magistrates  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  the  past,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  practised  by  them  in  the 
future.  I  am  sure  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  by  this  Committee  that  if  an 
investigating  magistrate  is  sitting  in 
Court  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  legal 
training,  he  will  conduct  himself  with 
more  disunity  than  he  otherwise  would. 
I  am  not  drawing  ujion  my  imagination 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  these  magis- 
trates ;  I  have  seen  them  act  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  It  was  by  a 
system  of  bullying,  terrorism,  and  the 
asking  of  irrelevant  questions,  that  they 
succeeded,  in  some  respects,  in  driving 
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people  into  awkward  positions  and  into 
gaol,  rather  than  perjure  themselves  at 
the  bidding  of   any  Court    whatever. 
Now,  not  only  with  regard  to  magis- 
trates, should  this  safeguard  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  assistants.     I  will  give 
a  case  in  point  to  the  Committee.     I  be- 
lieve that,  according  to  an  Amendment 
that  has  already  been  passed,  a  magis- 
trate will  have  the  assistance  of  some 
professional  person,  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk,  I  think.    Now,  the  Petty 
Sessions  Clerks  in  Ireland  are  a  class  of 
men  against  whom  the  people  require 
protection  as  much  as  they  do  from  the 
magistrates  themselves.    Petty  Sessions 
Clerks  are    usually   appointed  by  the 
local  gentry,  or  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  gentry.     Now,  under 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,   a  celebrated 
case  was  tried  in  the  town  of  Bandon, 
County  Cork,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
case  the  present  Mayor  of  Cork,  a  gen- 
tleman named  Mr.  Mahoney,   and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Cork 
(Mr.  Gilhooly),  were  committed  for  terms 
of  imprisonment  ranging  from  two  to 
three  months.    These  hon.  and  distin- 
guished men  had  to  lie  for  months  on 
plank  beds.    Well,  Sir,  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  of  that  district  omitted  to 
take  down  material  evidence — wilfully 
omitted  to  take  down  material  evidence 
— evidence  that  would  have  gone  far  to 
acquit  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Cork  and  his  companions ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  very  long  wrangle,  in- 
troduced and  provoked  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who   now  sits  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.   Maurice    Healy),  that  the 
magistrate    consented    to     have    this 
material    evidence    taken    down ;    but 
although  this  was  done,  this  evidence, 
however,  was  not  allowed  to  be  used  at 
the  trial.    Not  only  did  this  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  omit  to  take  down  material 
evidence,  but  he  actually  connived   at 
witnesses  who  had  made  material  and 
important  statements  leaving  the  Court 
and  town  without  signing  tiieir  deposi- 
tions.    Well,  Sir,  that  is  the  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  people 
who  are  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  <]!riminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  in   taking  down 
depositions  under  this  clause.    What  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Courtney,  is  only  a  sample 
of  many  other  unfair  proceedings  that 
may  be  quoted  to  this  Committee,   in 
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order  to  prove  the  contention  that  I  am 
endeavouring  to  urge.  I  maintain,  Sir, 
that  upon  every  ground  upon  which  we 
can  discuss  this  question,  from  every 
point  of  view  that  we  can  look  at  it,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  clause,  that  they  should 
be  protected  at  these  inquiries  by  the 
presence  of  some  legally- trained  person. 
By  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  appointed,  the  magistrates  them- 
selves will  desire  to  serve  their  masters 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  will  not 
stand  upon  ceremony,  they  will  not  stand 
upon  the  mere  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, they  will  not  hesitate  to  insult  and 
terrorize  witnesses  so  long  as  it  pleases 
their  employers  and  gets  them  a  step  of 
promotion,  and  a  possible  retention  on 
the  staff.  An  enormous  number  of  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  under  this  Bill 
when  it  becomes  law ;  we  know  the  class 
of  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  fill 
the  various  posts  that  will  necessarily 
be  created  by  this  Bill ;  we  know  that 
they  will  be  men  who  will  scarcely  know 
a  line  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
they  will  be  asked  to  administer;  broken 
down  soldiers  and  promoted  policemen 
will  be  called  upon  to  administer  this 
Act.  They  will  study  rather  the  inten- 
tion of  those  above  them  than  the  lines 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  have  been 
so  well  considered  in  this  House,  and 
have  been  carried  so  strenuously  and  so 
plausibly  by  the  Government.  I  say 
that,  upon  all  these  grounds,  this  Amend- 
ment is  the  most  important  that  has  been 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Committee  to-night,  and  I  must  express 
my  regret  that  the  Government  have 
abandoned  the  plausible  mood  in  which 
they  begun  the  Business  of  the  evening, 
and  that  they  stand  firm  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  most  important 
Amendment.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  bad 
augury.  They  have  rejected  every 
Amendment  proposed  on  this  side  of 
the  House  night  after  night,  and  the 
rejection  of  this  and  other  Amendments 
clearly  shows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Government.  They  desire  not  only  to 
draft  a  stringent  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  most  stringent 
manner  they  possibly  can.  Their  con- 
duct  is  susceptible  of  no  other  reading 
than  that  it  is  their  intention  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  in  the  same  spirit  in 
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which  it  has  been  conceived  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  break  up  all  those 
combinations,  those  legal  and  just  com- 
binations having  for  their  object  the 
reduction  of  unjust  rente,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.R., 
Holm  firth) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think  wo 
really  have  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  not 
giving  any  reply  whatever  to  the  ques- 
tion, asked  over  and  over  again,  why 
they  object  to  this  Amendment  ?  I  have 
listened  to  Irish  Member  after  Irish 
Member  putting  this  question,  and  I 
have  heard  two  Gentlemen  from  theso 
Benches,  both  of  them  representing  con- 
stituencies in  Wales,  one  belonging  to 
the  higher  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  this 
country,  put  this  question  very  plausibly 
to  the  Government,  yet  the  Government 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  in 
silence  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment. If  there  is  some  good  reason 
why  these  witnesses  should  not  have 
legal  assistance,  why  not  get  up  and  give 
it  to  us  ?  In  the  absence  of  a  given  rea- 
son, the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to 
is  that  it  is  desired  to  keep  Irish  wit- 
nesses more  and  more  within  the  power 
of  their  enemies.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
obtrude  in  this  debate,  and  hitherto 
have  taken  no  part  in  it.  Some  of  the 
points  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and 
need  some  knowledge  of  law  and  some 
knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  straightforward  matter.  I 
remember  that,  when  I  was  a  great  deal 
younger  than  I  am  now,  an  eminent  mi- 
nister, who  used  to  officiate  in  a  chapel  not 
far  from  where  we  now  are,  told  me  that 
if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  to  him  with 
a  legal  document  he  would  not  look  at 
it  until  he  had  seen  his  solicitor.  Surely, 
if  a  Beeident  Magistrate  is  vested  with 
these  extraordinary  powers,  a  witness  is 
entitled  to  have  some  protection  from 
the  abuse  of  those  powers.  One  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  to-night  of  lay 
magistrates,  and  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  Well,  I  can  cor- 
roborate all  he  has  stated,  because  I  am 
myself  a  lay  magistrate.  What  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  may  not  be  very  com- 
plimentary to  us,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
pei-fectly  true ;  we  are  very  often  at  sea 
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as  to  what  is  roal  evidence  and  what  is 
not.  I  think  that  we  are  really  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  Government  shall 
give  us,  and  give  us  civilly,  a  reason 
why  they  think  a  witness  should  not  be 
afforded  the  protection  contemplated  by 
this  Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Wilson)  was  in  the 
House  when  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  spoke  a  short  time  ago.  If 
he  had  been  in  the  House  he  would 
have  heard  very  strong  reasons  given 
why  this  Amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  Since  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  spoke,  each  speech  delivered  from 
the  Benches  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
has  been  a  repetition  of  the  prece-Jing 
one,  and  the  simple  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  intervened  is  that 
they  cannot  add  anything  to  the  clear 
statement  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Eriend. 

Mb.  H.  J.  GILL  (Limerick^ :  I  think 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Government 
for  not  accepting  this  Amendment  are 
extremely  weak.  From  every  point  of 
view  that  rational  and  sensible  men  can 
look  upon  this  Bill,  I  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  affords  some  secu- 
rity against  this  Act  being  administered 
in  a  tyrannical  manner  towards  wit- 
nesses. The  Government  have  promised 
to  allow  shorthand  reports  to  be  taken 
of  the  proceedings  at  these  secret  in- 
vestigations ;  but  what  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  the  shorthand  reports,  unless  they 
can  be  made  use  of.  These  proceedings 
will  be  carried  on  by  magistrates,  as  we 
distinctly  say,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  we  all  know  the  class  of  men 
whom  the  Government  will  employ  as 
shorthand  reporters.  It  was  said,  I 
think,  that  there  were  no  shorthand  re- 
porters employed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Government 
Bench  said  that  the  reason  that  they 
would  accept  the  Amendment  to  have 
shorthand  reporters  was  that  such  persons 
were  plentiful  now,  and  that  they  were 
very  scarce  at  the  time  the  last  Crimes 
Act  was  in  operation.  But  what  kind  of 
l*eporters  do  they  intend  to  use?  By 
their  own  admission  they  intend  to  use 
what  we  in  Ireland  know  to  bo  Con- 
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stabulary  reporters,  and  the  vast  bulk 
of   these  gentlemen    know  very   little 
about  reporting.    It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  they  were  un- 
able to  write  out  their  own  notes,  and 
that  they  had  to  make  use  of  the  reports 
in  the  daily  papers  in  order   to  help 
them  to  transcribe  their  notes.     Well, 
as    this    is    to    be    a    secret    inquiry, 
they  will  get   no  assistance  whatever 
from  reports  in  the  daily  papers.   These 
very  clever  gentlemen,  therefore,  will  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether  one  out  of 
10  of  them  will  be  able  to  write  out  on 
one  day  the  shorthand  notes  taken  on 
the  previous  day.     Unless  there  is  some 
legal  gentleman,  either  a  barrister  or  a 
solicitor,  watching  the  case  for  the  wit- 
ness, how  can  we  trust  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  shorthand  reports,  which  may 
afterwards  be  produced.     There  is  no 
doubt  of  it  but  that  when  these  tran- 
scripts are  brought  before  the   Court 
afterwards,  there  will  ^be  no  witness,  as 
regards  their  accuracy,  except  the  short- 
hand reporter  himself,  and,  as  we  all 
know  very  well,  in  Ireland  these  short- 
hand reporters  are  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and,  in  fact,  very  many 
of  them  know  little  or  nothing  of  short- 
hand writing.    I  admit  the  Government 
is  in  a  great  dilemma.     If  they  want 
this  proposal  of  theirs  to  be  of  any  use, 
or  to  be  looked  upon  with  any  amount 
of  conGdence  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  should  either  allow  a  solicitor  or 
barrister  to  be  present  and  watch  the 
proceedings,  or  they  should  allow  the 
accused,  or  the  witnesses,  to  have  a  short- 
hand writer  of  their  own,  so  that  his  re- 
port might  bo  compared  with  that  of  tho 
Government  reporter.  I  think  that,  from 
every  point  of  view,  this  is  a  most  rea- 
sonable Amendment,  and  should  not  be 
refused  by  the  Government. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Mr.  Courtne}',  we  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  of 
this  Amendment  any  further;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  enter 
the  strongest  and  the  most  solemn 
protest  I  can  against  the  whole  action 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
Amendment.  I  am  glad  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Holmfirth 
Division  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson) 
called  attention  to  the  discourtesy,  and 
the  incivility,  and  the  decidedly  un- 
parliamentary action  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
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tlemen  who,  for  the  moment,  represent 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  suppose 
that,  if  these  Gentlemen  held  some 
higher  positions  in  the  Government  to 
which  they  belong,  their  conduct  would 
be  a  little  more  rational  and  a  little 
more  civil.  I  always  observe  that  the 
incivility  of  Members  of  the  Government 
is  in  adverse  proportion  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Government.  My  second 
protest  is  to  these  periodical  visitations 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith).  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man'is  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  to 
this  Committee,  about  which  the  only 
thing  angelic  is  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  I  protest  most  strongly 
against  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
coming  in  and  saying  that  an  Amend- 
ment has  been  sufficiently  debated,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  one  single 
syllable  of  the  argument.  Why,  Sir, 
it  is  disrespectful  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
not  even  hearing  these  debates,  should 
come  in,  and,  in  his  lofty  and  Olympian 
manner,  declare — as  if,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  room  outside  this  House,  he  had 
been  able,  by  inspiration,  to  discover  it 
— ^that  an  Amendment  had  been  suffi- 
ciently debated.  And  the  third  protest 
I  wish  to  make  is  in  reference  to  the 
position  in  which  a  person  is  placed 
who  is  examined  under  this  clause. 
Now ,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
way  the  Government  intend  to  work 
this  clause  is  by  terror.  I  remember 
the  time  when  every  Englishman  would 
be  indignant  at  the  idea  that  we  would 
transfer  to  this  country  that  system  of 
interrogation,,  that  system  of  putting  an 
unfortunate  person  on  the  rack,  which 
is  to  be  considered  the  characteristic, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  shame  of  the 
French  judiciary.  By  this  clause  we 
shall  transfer  to  Ireland,  and  for  ever, 
the  very  worst  principles  and  the  most 
shameful  and  the  most  exceptional 
practice  of  the  French  judiciary.  My 
hon.  Friend  below  me  (Mr.  Chance), 
who  is  learned  in  the  law,  which  I  am 
not,  tells  me  that  what  is  proposed  is 
very  much  worse  than  what  exists  in 
France.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  these  unfor- 
tunate men  should  have  fair  play  ;  they 
want  to  bring  them  into  Court  alone ; 
they  want  to  terrorize  them ;  they  want 


to  leave  them  without  counsn],  or  ad- 
vice, or  assistance ;  they  wan^<»  to  take 
advantage  of  their  unguarded  moments, 
of  their  ignorance,  of  their  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  legal  and  judicial  forms 
— in  other  words,  this  is  the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  council.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think, 
without  further  prolonging  the  discus- 
sion, we  shall  be  perfectly  justified  in 
going  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  131  ; 
Noes  193:  Majority  62.— (Div.  List, 
No.  114.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to  move  to  insert, 
after  the  word  *' recognizance,"  in  page 
1,  line  17,  the  words — 

"The  authority  of  tho  Attorney  General  for 
the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days,  and  no  longer,  hut  may 
he  renewed  hy  the  Attorney  General  hy  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time.'* 

My  object,  of  course,  in  moving  this 
Amendment  is  that  the  orders  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  remain 
in  force  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
I  think  that  is  only  a  reasonable  pro- 
position. Supposing  the  existing  At- 
torney General  went  out  of  Office,  or 
should  be  happily  made  a  Judge — 
which,  I  understand,  he  is  to  be  in  a 
very  short  time— I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  these  orders  should  be  brought  be- 
fore his  successor.  I  think,  too,  it  is 
only  right  that  a  magistrate  down  in 
the  country  should  consider  every  fort- 
night whether  he  wants  fresh  powers  or 
not.  I  do  think  that  the  Committee 
will  recognize  that  some  period  of  time 
should  be  fixed  when  these  inquiries 
and  the  powers  under  them  should  be 
completed.  That  being  so^  whether  you 
take  a  fortnight,  as  suggested  by  me,  or 
three  weeks — if  the  Government  would 
prefer  three  weeks  or  a  month,  I  have 
no  objection — at  any  rate,  some  time 
ought  to  come  when  the  purposes  of  an 
inquiry  would  be  served,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  should  no  longer  have 
power  to  hold  an  inquiry.  If  a  magis- 
trate wants  fresh  powers,  all  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  write  to  the  At- 
torney General ;  and  as  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  probably 
get  a  large  fee  of  10  guineas  every  time 
he  signs  his  name,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  object.    I  think  my  Amendment 
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aOTords  the  Govemment  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  graceful  concession. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  after  "recognizance," 
insert  *'  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days  and  no  longer,  but  may 
bo  renewed  by  the  Attorney  General  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time.'* — {Mr. 
T,  M,  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserf^ed." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity) :  Mr.  Courtney,  hundreds  of 
Amendments  of  this  character  might  be 
suggested,  and  our  answer  to  them  all 
would  be  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  overloading  tlie 
Bill  with  unnecessary  provisions.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  inquiry  of  this 
character  will  be  held  within  a  reason- 
able time  of  the  date  of  the  order.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  whom  the  order  is  sent  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  his  own 
time  for  the  holding  of  that  inquiry.  I 
cannot  think  that  there  would  be  any 
abuse  of  the  power  given  to  Resident 
Magistrates  by  the  order. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  objection  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
has  to  my  Amendment  is  that  it  would 
cover  too  much  paper.  That  is  a  very 
small  matter  to  the  taxpayers ;  therefore, 
I  hope  the  Government  will  accept  my 
proposition.  It  will  do  them  no  harm, 
but  will  give  us  some  satisfaction. 

Mb.  HOLMES :  I  think  it  would  bo 
exceedingly  inconvenient  if  fresh  powers 
were  to  be  sought  for  by  Resident  Magi- 
strates every  two  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man may  be  assured  that  no  improper  or 
undue  use  will  be  made  of  this  power. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  soems  to  me  to  leave 
out  from  the  purview  of  his  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  powers  can  be  renewed 
at  any  time.  All  a  Resident  Magistrate 
has  to  do  is  to  expend  a  penny  stamp  in 
forwarding  a  letter  to  tho  Attorney  Gene- 
ral asking  to  have  the  power  of  holding 
an  inquiry  renewed.  All  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide is  that  at  some  period,  some  moment 
of  time,  tho  power  of  holding  an  inquiry 
aliall  come  to  an  end,  and  that  if  a  magi- 
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strate  wants  the  power  renewed  he  can 
obtain  its  renewal.  Is  this  unreasonable^? 
There  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  listening  to  the  de- 
bate with  great  interest,  and  I  put  it  to 
him  is  it  unreasonable  that  some  moment 
of  time  shall  be  fixed — ^you  may  make  it 
a  month  or  two  months  if  you  like — 
when  a  magistrate  shall  seek  a  renewal 
of  the  power  given  to  him  ?  My  Amend- 
ment is  of  a  most  elastic  character,  and 
I  would  accept  any  suggestion  from  the 
Govemment  in  the  way  of  amending  it. 
Where  is  the  harm  done  by  this  Amend- 
ment ?  I  will  pay  all  the  penny  stamps 
a  Resident  Magistrate  may  be  out  of 
pocket  if  it  is  desired.  But  it  cannot  be 
on  the  ground  of  expense  that  the  At- 
torney General  resists  my  Amendment ; 
it  is  on  the  ground  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  want  to 
appear  reasonable.  While  he  was  out 
at  dinner,  the  English  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  made  several  con- 
cessions which  led  to  great  progress.  Ho 
did  BO  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  do- 
bate.  After  having  resisted  one  Amend- 
ment he  immediately  afterwards  accepted 
it.  [Mr.  Holmes:  May  and  shall.]  But 
it  was  a  most  important  Amendment  ac- 
cording to  our  view.  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  to  accept  this 
reasonable  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
I  give  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  credit  for  good  intentions ; 
but  when  he  says  that  an  Act  like  this 
would  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  but 
what  it  was  intended  for,  and  would  not 
be  used  unduly,  I  think  that  was  a  very 
unfortunate  phrase  to  use.  We  have 
been  treated  to  that  statement  before 
over  and  over  again  with  regard  to  this 
and  other  Acts.  We  know  that  Attorney 
Generals  do  not  always  remain  in  the 
same  position,  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  the  present 
Attorney  General  may  possibly  have  some 
successor  who  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
statement  of  tho  present  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  great  hard- 
ship to  keep  nny  district  in  a  state  of 
tension,  and  once  the  Attorney  General 
issues  an  order  for  an  inquiry  the  whole 
district  will  certainly  be  in  a  state  of 
tension  and  uncertainty.  In  that  state 
of  uncertainty  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  people  who  thought  they  would  be 
attacked  would  seek  to  leave  the  country. 
I  can  conceive  a  state  of  tilings  occur- 
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ring,  when  the  Attorney  General,  acting 
for  the  Executive  Government  in  Ire- 
land, would  proclaim  a  district  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  terrorizing 
the  people  into  leaving  that  district. 
Now,  if  it  be  found,  after  a  time,  that 
this  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about,  that  the  desirable  result  has  been 
accomplished,  that  those  whom  the  Go- 
yermnent  do  not  wish  to  have  in  a  district 
have  been  scared  away,  why  not  allow 
the  edict  to  drop,  and  thereby  restore 
persons  to  their  usual  and  normal  state 
of  mind.  I  hold  it  is  quite  feasible  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  uncertainty  in  a  district  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
men,  and  to  the  peace  of  all  the  families 
in  the  district.  This  Amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  and  the  Government 
will  do  well  to  accept  it.  If,  as  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
says,  the  Amendment  provides  that  the 
power  may  be  renewed  upon  application 
by  the  magistrate,  it  would  be  but  a 
gracious  thing  for  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Government  to  accept  the  pro- 
position. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  will  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  Committee  if  the  Go- 
vernment are  determined  not  to  accept 
the  Amendment.     I  beg  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  presume  the  Government  will  not  ac- 
cept the  two  next  Amendments  that  stand 
in  my  name,  and  therefore  it  is  no  use 
my  moving  them.  I  beg  to  move,  how- 
ever, Amendment  number  47 — namely, 
to  insert  after  *'  recognizance,''  inline  17, 
the  words — 

*'  A  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry-  id  not  a 
crime  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  committed  for  so  refusing  until  a 
Jud^  of  the  High  Court  certifies  Uiat  the 
inquiry  is  lawfully  holden." 

This  Amendment,  Mr.  Courtney,  deals 
somewhat  with  the  burning  question  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Suppose  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 
foot,  and  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
a  town  hall.  As  is  always  done  in  these 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  will  send  the 
warrants  in  blank,  and  every  magistrate 
will  have  a  pile  of  blanks  forms  of  war- 
rants already  signed,  and  he  will  only 
have  to  fill  in  the  dates.  Now,  if,  as  I 
»ay,  a  meeting  of  tenantry  is  held;  a 
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magistrate  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
order  every  man  to  appear  before  him 
who  has  attended  the  meeting.  All  I 
wish  to  provide  is  that  if  any  particular 
witness  says  that  no  conspiracy  has  taken 
place  he  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  warrants  have  been 
signed  in  blank  by  the  Attorney  General. 
If  no  crime  has  been  committed  in  the 
district,  you  have  no  authority  under 
these  blank  warrants  to  hold  a  court. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  ask 
that  the  Government  should  give  us  some 
guarantee  that  such  things  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place ;  that  if  a  witness 
says  that  the  meeting  was  a  bond  fide  one 
and  not  a  conspirucy  at  all,  the  inquiry 
shall  not  be  held  without  some  kind  of 
restriction  in  the  way  of  a  second  mind 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  reasonable  sugges- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  warrants  ought 
to  be  tilled  in  in  blank ;  but,  of  course, 
they  will  be.  The  Government  are  filled 
with  good  intentions,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  good  intentions  seem  to  leave  them 
when  they  are  dealing  with  Ireland.  I 
do  really  think  the  Government  should 
tell  us  exactly  when  these  inquiries  will 
be  held,  and  whether  they  are  only  to  be 
held  in  regard  to  some  real  crime,  whe- 
ther a  witness  will  be  protected  from 
answering  questions  of  an  impertinent 
character,  and  the  questions  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  some  real  crime,  such 
as  murder,  arson,  firing  into  dwellings, 
manslaughter,  or  something  that  would 
really  come  within  the  definition  of  a 
serious  crime. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  The  clause,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  authorizes  inquiries 
where  information  has  been  laid  that 
any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed .  I  think  this  Amend- 
ment would  be  out  of  Order,  unless  for 
the  words  "  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act"  were  substituted  the  words  ''to 
which  this  section  applies." 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  will  submit  to 
your  suggestion,  Mr.  Courtney. 


Amendment  proposed — 

In  page  1,  lino  17,  after  *'  recognizance  "  insert 
—  "  a  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  suhject  of  inquiry  is  not  a  crime 
to  which  this  section  applies,  and  shnll  not  bo 
committed  for  so  refusing  until  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  certifies  that  the  inquiry  is  lawfully 
holden."— (Jfr.  'l\  M.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

IFourth  Night.'] 
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as  a  man  of  legal  training  can  afford 
him,  otherwise  he  will  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  irrelevant  questions  that 
one  of  these  magistrates  will  put  to  him. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  case  in 
point,  quoted  by  the  Mover  of  this 
Amendment,  from  the  practice  of  the 
French  Courts.  Certainly,  it  bore  out 
strongly  what  I  can  very  easily  conceive 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Courts  that 
have  been  already  held  in  Ireland  under 
the  old  Act.  But,  not  only  does  the  wit- 
ness require  protection  from  the  magis- 
trate in  regard  to  irrelevant  questions, 
but  he  requires  protection  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  magistrate  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  inquiry ;  he  requires  protec- 
tion from  the  very  terror  a  magistrate 
tries  to  instil  into  him.  Imagine  one  of 
these  magistrates  vested  with  authority, 
as  he  has  been  in  Ireland,  authority  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who  hold 
him  in  absolute  terror— imagine  an  in- 
vestigating magistrate,  whose  anger  has 
been  aroused  by  a  witness  declining  to 
answer  an  irrelevant  question,  jumping 
up  from  the  table,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  in- 
quiry may  be  held,  and  looking  daggers 
at  the  unfortunate  witness,  threatening 
him  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties, 
threatening  to  put  him  into  prison  for 
six  months,  defying  him  to  dare  the  law, 
asking  him  to  leave  the  country,  and 
using  all  the  methods  a  magistrate  prac- 
tices, studies,  and  employs,  in  order  to 
terrorize  an  unfortunate  witness  into 
giving  evidence  of  some  sort  or  other, 
evidence  which  has  very  often  served  to 
make  himself  commit  perjury.  Well, 
Sir,  a  witness  would  require  some  legal 
help  in  order  to  protect  him  from  this 
terrorism  which  has  been  practised  by 
these  magistrates  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  the  past,  and  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  practised  by  them  in  the 
future.  I  am  sure  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  by  this  Committee  that  if  an 
investigating  magistrate  is  sitting  in 
Court  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  legal 
training,  he  will  conduct  himself  with 
more  dignity  than  he  otherwise  would. 
I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination 
in  describing  the  conduct  of  these  magis- 
trates; I  have  seen  them  act  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  It  was  by  a 
system  of  bullying,  terrorism,  and  the 
asking  of  irrelevant  questions,  that  they 
succeeded,  in  some  respects,  in  driving 
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people  into  awkward  positions  and  into 
gaol,  rather  than  perjure  themselves  at 
the  bidding  of   any  Court    whatever. 
Now,  not  only  with  regard  to  magis- 
trates,  should  this  safeguard  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
regard  to  their  assistants.    I  will  give 
a  case  in  point  to  the  Committee.     I  be- 
lieve that,  according  to  an  Amendment 
that  has  already  been  passed,  a  magis- 
trate will  have  the  assistance  of  some 
professional  person,  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk,  I  think.    Now,  the  Petty 
Sessions  Clerks  in  Ireland  are  a  class  of 
men  against  whom  the  people  require 
protection  as  much  as  they  do  from  the 
magistrates  themselves.     Petty  Sessions 
Clerks  are    usually   appointed  by  the 
local  gentry,  or  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  gentry.     Now,  under 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,   a  celebrated 
case  was  tried  in  the  town  of  Bandon, 
County  Cork,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
case  the  present  Mayor  of  Cork,  a  gen- 
tleman named  Mr.  Mahoney,   and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Cork 
(Mr.  Qilhooly),  were  committed  for  terms 
of  imprisonment  ranging  from  two  to 
three  months.    These  hon.  and  distin- 
guished men  had  to  lie  for  months  on 
plank  beds.    Well,  Sir,  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  of  that  district  omitted  to 
take  down  material  evidence — ^wilfully 
omitted  to  take  down  material  evidence 
— evidence  that  would  have  gone  far  to 
acquit  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Cork  and  his  companions ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  very  long  wrangle,  in- 
troduced and  provoked  by  the  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  who   now  sits  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.   Maurice   Healy),  that  the 
magistrate    consented     to     have     this 
material    evidence    taken    down ;    but 
although  this  was  done,  this  evidence, 
however,  was  not  allowed  to  be  used  at 
the  trial.     Not  only  did  this  Petty  Ses- 
sions Clerk  omit  to  take  down  material 
evidence,  but  he  actually  connived   at 
witnesses  who  had  made  material  and 
important  statements  leaving  the  Court 
and  town  without  signing  their  deposi- 
tions.    Well,  Sir,  that  is  the  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  people 
who  are  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  in   taking  down 
depositions  under  this  clause.     What  I 
have  said,  Mr.  Courtney,  is  only  a  sample 
of  many  other  unfair  proceedings  that 
may  be  quoted  to  this  Committee,   in 
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order  to  prove  thn  contention  that  I  am 
endeayouring  to  urge.  I  maintain,  Sir, 
that  upon  every  ground  upon  which  we 
can  discuss  this  question,  from  every 
point  of  view  that  we  can  look  at  it,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  clause,  that  they  should 
be  protected  at  these  inquiries  by  the 
presence  of  some  legally- trained  person. 
By  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  appointed,  the  magistrates  them- 
selves will  desire  to  serve  their  masters 
in  the  best  way  they  can.  They  will  not 
stand  upon  ceremony,  they  will  not  stand 
upon  the  mere  Act  of  Parliament,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  put  irrelevant  ques- 
tions, they  will  not  hesitate  to  insult  and 
terrorize  witnesses  so  long  as  it  pleases 
their  employers  and  gets  them  a  step  of 
promotion,  and  a  possible  retention  on 
the  staff.  An  enormous  number  of  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  under  this  Bill 
when  it  becomes  law ;  we  know  theclas3 
of  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to  fill 
the  various  posts  that  will  necessarily 
be  created  by  this  Bill ;  we  know  that 
they  will  be  men  who  will  scarcely  know 
a  line  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
they  will  be  asked  to  administer;  broken 
down  soldiers  and  promoted  policemen 
will  be  called  upon  to  administer  this 
Act.  They  will  study  rather  the  inten- 
tion of  those  above  them  than  the  lines 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  have  been 
so  well  considered  in  this  House,  and 
have  been  carried  so  strenuously  and  so 
plausibly  by  the  Government.  I  say 
that,  upon  all  these  grounds,  this  Amend- 
ment is  the  most  important  that  has  been 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Committee  to-night,  and  I  must  express 
my  regret  that  the  Government  have 
abandoned  the  plausible  mood  in  which 
they  begun  the  Business  of  the  evening, 
and  that  they  stand  firm  against  the 
acceptance  of  this  most  important 
Amendment.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  bad 
augury.  They  have  rejected  every 
Amendment  proposed  on  this  side  of 
the  House  night  after  night,  and  the 
rejection  of  this  and  other  Amendments 
clearly  shows  what  is  the  mind  of  the 
Government.  They  desire  not  only  to 
draft  a  stringent  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  most  stringent 
manner  they  possibly  can.  Their  con- 
duct is  susceptible  of  no  other  reading 
than  that  it  is  their  intention  to  ad- 
minister the  Act  in  the  same  spirit  in 
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which  it  has  been  conceived  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding many  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  break  up  all  those 
combinations,  those  legal  and  just  com- 
binations having  for  their  object  the 
reduction  of  unjust  rentp,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  generally. 

Mr.  H.  J.  WILSON  (York,  W.R., 
Holmfirth) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think  we 
really  have  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  not 
giving  any  reply  whatever  to  the  ques- 
tion, asked  over  and  over  again,  why 
they  object  to  this  Amendment  ?  I  have 
listened  to  Irish  Member  after  Irish 
Member  putting  this  question,  and  I 
have  heard  two  Gentlemen  from  theso 
Benches,  both  of  them  representing  con- 
stituencies in  Wales,  one  belonging  to 
the  higher  and  the  other  to  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  this 
country,  put  this  question  very  plausibly 
to  the  Government,  yet  the  Government 
seem  to  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  in 
silence  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment. If  there  is  some  good  reason 
why  these  witnesses  should  not  have 
legal  assistance,  why  not  get  up  and  give 
it  to  us  ?  In  the  absence  of  a  given  rea- 
son, the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to 
is  that  it  is  desired  to  keep  Irish  wit- 
nesses more  and  more  within  the  power 
of  their  enemies.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
obtrude  in  this  debate,  and  hitherto 
have  taken  no  part  in  it.  Some  of  the 
points  are  of  a  complicated  kind,  and 
need  some  knowledge  of  law  and  some 
knowledge  of  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  a  per- 
fectly clear  and  straightforward  matter.  I 
remember  that,  when  I  was  a  great  deal 
younger  than  I  am  now,  an  eminent  mi- 
nister, who  used  to  officiate  in  a  chapel  not 
far  from  where  we  now  are,  told  me  that 
if  the  Angel  Gabriel  came  to  him  with 
a  legal  document  he  would  not  look  at 
it  until  he  had  seen  his  solicitor.  Surely, 
if  a  Eesident  Magistrate  is  vested  with 
these  extraordinary  powers,  a  witness  is 
entitled  to  have  some  protection  from 
the  abuse  of  those  powers.  One  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  to-night  of  lay 
magistrates,  and  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  Law  of  Evidence.  Well,  I  can  cor- 
roborate all  he  has  stated,  because  I  am 
myself  a  lay  magistrate.  What  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  may  not  be  very  com- 
plimentary to  us,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
pei-fectly  true ;  wo  are  very  often  at  sea 
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as  to  what  is  roal  evidence  and  what  is 
not.  I  think  that  we  are  really  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  Government  shall 
give  us,  and  give  us  civilly,  a  reason 
why  they  think  a  witness  should  not  he 
afforded  the  protection  contemplated  by 
this  Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Wilson)  was  in  the 
House  when  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster)  spoke  a  short  time  ago.  If 
he  had  been  in  the  House  he  would 
have  heard  very  strong  reasons  given 
why  this  Amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  Since  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  spoke,  each  speech  delivered  from 
the  Benches  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
has  been  a  repetition  of  the  prece-Jing 
one,  and  the  simple  reason  why  the  Go- 
vernment have  not  intervened  is  that 
they  cannot  add  anything  to  the  clear 
statement  made  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Eriend. 

Mb.  H.  J.  GILL  (Limerick^ :  I  think 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Government 
for  not  accepting  this  Amendment  are 
extremely  weak.  From  every  point  of 
view  that  rational  and  sensible  men  can 
look  upon  this  Bill,  I  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  affords  some  secu- 
rity against  this  Act  being  administered 
in  a  tyrannical  manner  towards  wit- 
nesses. The  Government  have  promised 
to  allow  shorthand  reports  to  be  taken 
of  the  proceedings  at  these  secret  in- 
vestigations ;  but  what  on  earth  is  the 
good  of  the  shorthand  reports,  unless  they 
can  be  made  use  of.  These  proceedings 
will  be  carried  on  by  magistrates,  as  we 
distinctly  say,  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  we  all  know  the  class  of  men 
whom  the  Government  will  employ  as 
shorthand  reporters.  It  was  said,  I 
think,  that  there  were  no  shorthand  re- 
porters employed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  A  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Government 
Bench  said  that  the  reason  that  they 
would  accept  the  Amendment  to  have 
shorthand  reporters  was  that  such  persons 
were  plentiful  now,  and  that  they  were 
very  scarce  at  the  time  the  last  Crimes 
Act  was  in  operation.  But  what  kind  of 
l*eporters  do  they  intend  to  use?  By 
their  own  admission  they  intend  to  use 
what  wo  in  Ireland  know  to  be  Con- 
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stabulary  reporters,  and  the  vast  bulk 
of   these  gentlemen    know  very   little 
about  reporting.    It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  they  were  un- 
able to  write  out  their  own  notes,  and 
that  they  had  to  make  use  of  the  reports 
in  the  daily  papers  in  order   to  help 
them  to  transcribe  their  notes.     Well, 
as    this    is    to    be    a    secret    inquiry, 
they  will  get    no  assistance  whatever 
from  reports  in  the  daily  papers.   These 
very  clever  gentlemen,  therefore,  will  be 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether  one  out  of 
10  of  them  will  be  able  to  write  out  on 
one  day  the  shorthand  notes  taken  on 
the  previous  day.     Unless  there  is  some 
legal  gentleman,  either  a  barrister  or  a 
solicitor,  watching  the  case  for  the  wit- 
ness, how  can  we  trust  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  shorthand  reports,  which  may 
afterwards  be  produced.     There  is  no 
doubt  of  it  but  that  when  these  tran- 
scripts are   brought   before  the   Court 
afterwards,  there  will  ^be  no  witness,  as 
regards  their  accuracy,  except  the  short- 
hand reporter  himself,  and,  as  we  all 
know  very  well,  in  Ireland  those  short- 
hand reporters  are  not  at  all  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and,  in  fact,  very  many 
of  them  know  little  or  nothing  of  short- 
hand writing.     I  admit  the  Government 
is  in  a  great  dilemma.     If  they  want 
this  proposal  of  theirs  to  be  of  any  use, 
or  to  be  looked  upon  with  any  amount 
of  confidence  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  should  either  allow  a  solicitor  or 
barrister  to  be  present  and  watch  the 
proceedings,  or  they  should  allow  the 
accused,  or  the  witnesses,  to  have  a  short- 
hand writer  of  their  own,  so  that  his  re- 
port might  bo  compared  with  that  of  tho 
Government  reporter.  I  think  that,  from 
every  point  of  view,  this  is  a  most  rea- 
sonable Amendment,  and  should  not  be 
refused  by  the  Government. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland):  Mr.  Courtney,  we  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  of 
this  Amendment  any  further;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  enter 
the  strongest  and  the  most  solemn 
protest  I  cau  against  tho  whole  action 
of  the  Government  in  regard  to  this 
Amendment.  I  am  glad  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Holmfirth 
Division  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson) 
called  attention  to  the  discourtesy,  and 
the  incivility,  and  the  decidedly  un- 
parliamentary action  of  the  hon.  Gea- 
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tlemen  who,  for  the  moment,  represent 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  suppose 
that,  if  these  Gentlemen  held  some 
higher  positions  in  the  Government  to 
which  they  belong,  their  conduct  would 
be  a  little  more  rational  and  a  little 
more  civil.  I  always  observe  that  the 
incivility  of  Members  of  the  Government 
is  in  adverse  proportion  to  their  posi- 
tions in  the  Government.  My  second 
protest  is  to  these  periodical  visitations 
of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith).  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man'is  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  to 
this  Committee,  about  which  the  only 
thing  angelic  is  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between.  I  protest  most  strongly 
against  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
coming  in  and  saying  that  an  Amend- 
ment has  been  sufficiently  debated,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  one  single 
syllable  of  the  argument.  Why,  Sir, 
it  is  disrespectful  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  taking  no  part 
whatever  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
not  even  hearing  these  debates,  should 
come  in,  and,  in  his  lofty  and  Olympian 
manner,  declare — as  if,  in  the  recesses 
of  his  room  outside  this  House,  he  had 
been  able,  by  inspiration,  to  discover  it 
— ^that  an  Amendment  had  been  suffi- 
ciently debated.  And  the  third  protest 
I  wish  to  make  is  in  reference  to  the 
position  in  which  a  person  is  placed 
who  is  examined  under  this  clause. 
Now ,  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
way  the  Government  intend  to  work 
this  clause  is  by  terror.  I  remember 
the  time  when  every  Englishman  would 
be  indignant  at  the  idea  that  we  would 
transfer  to  this  country  that  system  of 
interrogation^  that  system  of  putting  an 
unfortunate  person  on  the  rack,  which 
is  to  be  considered  the  characteristic, 
and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  shame  of  the 
French  judiciary.  By  this  clause  we 
shall  transfer  to  Ireland,  and  for  ever, 
the  very  worst  principles  and  the  most 
shameful  and  the  most  exceptional 
practice  of  the  French  judiciary.  My 
hon.  Friend  below  me  (Mr.  Chance), 
who  is  learned  in  the  law,  which  I  am 
not,  tells  me  that  what  is  proposed  is 
very  much  worse  than  what  exists  in 
France.  It  is  perfectly  dear  that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  these  unfor- 
tunate men  should  have  fair  play  ;  they 
want  to  bring  them  into  Court  alone  \ 
they  want  to  terrorize  them ;  they  want 


to  leave  them  without  counsn],  or  ad- 
vice, or  assistance ;  they  wan'j  to  take 
advantage  of  their  unguarded  moments, 
of  their  ignorance,  of  their  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  legal  and  judicial  forms 
— in  other  words,  this  is  the  modem 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  council.  For 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Courtney,  I  think, 
without  further  prolonging  the  discus- 
sion, we  shall  be  perfectly  justified  in 
going  to  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  131  ; 
Noes  193:  Majority  62.— (Div.  List, 
No.  114.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to  move  to  insert, 
after  the  word  '*  recognizance,''  in  page 
1,  line  17,  the  words — 

'*  The  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days,  and  no  longer,  hut  may 
he  renewed  hy  the  Attorney  General  hy  warrant 
under  his  hand  from  time  to  time." 

My  object,  of  course,  in  moving  this 
Amendment  is  that  the  orders  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General  shall  not  remain 
in  force  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time ; 
I  think  that  is  only  a  reasonable  pro- 
position. Supposing  the  existing  At- 
torney General  went  out  of  Office,  or 
should  be  happily  made  a  Judge — 
which,  I  understand,  he  is  to  be  in  a 
very  short  time— I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  these  orders  should  be  brought  be- 
foro  his  successor.  I  think,  too,  it  is 
only  right  that  a  magistrate  down  in 
the  country  should  consider  every  fort- 
night whether  he  wants  fresh  powers  or 
not.  I  do  think  that  the  Committee 
will  recognize  that  some  period  of  time 
should  bo  fixed  when  these  inquiries 
and  the  powers  under  them  should  be 
completed.  That  being  so^  whether  you 
take  a  fortnight,  as  suggested  by  me,  or 
three  weeks — if  the  Government  would 
prefer  three  weeks  or  a  month,  I  have 
no  objection — at  any  rate,  some  time 
ought  to  come  when  the  purposes  of  an 
inquiry  would  be  served,  and  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  should  no  longer  have 
power  to  hold  an  inquiry.  If  a  magis- 
trate wants  fresh  powers,  all  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  write  to  the  At- 
torney General ;  and  as  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  probably 
get  a  large  fee  of  10  guineas  every  time 
he  signs  his  name,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  object.    I  think  my  Amendment 
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affords  the  Qovemment  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  graceful  concession. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  after  "recognizance," 
insert  "  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
for  the  holding  of  such  inquiry  shall  remain  in 
force  for  fourteen  days  and  no  longer,  but  may 
ho  renewed  by  the  Attorney  General  by  warrant 
under  his  hand   from  time  to  time." — {Mr» 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted/' 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity) :  Mr.  Courtney,  hundreds  of 
Amendments  of  this  character  might  be 
suggested,  and  our  answer  to  them  all 
would  be  that  they  are  altogether  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  overloading  tlie 
Bill  with  unnecessary  provisions.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  inquiry  of  this 
character  will  be  held  within  a  reason- 
able time  of  the  date  of  the  order.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate to  whom  the  order  is  sent  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  his  own 
time  for  the  holding  of  that  inquiry.  I 
cannot  think  that  there  would  he  any 
abuse  of  the  power  given  to  Resident 
Magistrates  by  the  order. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  objection  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
has  to  my  Amendment  is  that  it  would 
cover  too  much  paper.  That  is  a  very 
small  matter  to  the  taxpayers ;  therefore, 
I  hope  the  Government  will  accept  my 
proposition.  It  will  do  them  no  harm, 
but  will  give  us  some  satisfaction. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  think  it  would  bo 
exceedingly  inconvenient  if  fresh  powers 
were  to  be  sought  for  by  Resident  Magi- 
strates every  two  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man may  be  assured  that  no  improper  or 
undue  use  will  be  made  of  this  power. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  seems  to  me  to  leave 
out  from  the  purview  of  his  consideration 
the  fact  that  these  powers  can  he  renewed 
at  any  time.  All  a  Resident  Magistrate 
has  to  do  is  to  expend  a  penny  stamp  in 
forwarding  a  letter  to  tho  Attorney  Gene- 
ral asking  to  have  the  power  of  holding 
an  inquiry  renewed.  All  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide is  that  at  some  period,  some  moment 
of  time,  tho  power  of  holding  an  inquiry 
shall  come  to  an  end,  and  that  if  a  magi- 

4fr.  T.  If,  Heal^ 


strata  wants  the  power  renewed  he  can 
obtain  its  renewal.  Is  this  unreasonable^? 
There  is  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  listening  to  the  de- 
bate with  great  interest,  and  I  put  it  to 
him  is  it  unreasonable  that  some  moment 
of  time  shall  be  fixed — ^you  may  make  it 
a  month  or  two  months  if  you  like — 
when  a  magistrate  shall  seek  a  renewal 
of  the  power  given  to  him  ?  My  Amend- 
ment is  of  a  most  elastic  character,  and 
I  would  accept  any  suggestion  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  amending  it. 
Where  is  the  harm  done  by  this  Amend- 
ment ?  I  will  pay  all  the  penny  stamps 
a  Resident  Magistrate  may  be  out  of 
pocket  if  it  is  desired.  But  it  cannot  he 
on  the  ground  of  expense  that  the  At- 
torney General  resists  my  Amendment ; 
it  is  on  the  ground  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  want  to 
appear  reasonable.  While  he  was  out 
at  dinner,  the  English  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  made  several  con- 
cessions which  led  to  great  progress.  Ho 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  do- 
bate.  After  having  resisted  one  Amend- 
ment he  immediately  afterwards  accepted 
it.  [Mr.  Holmes:  May  and  shall.]  But 
it  was  a  most  important  Amendment  ac- 
cording to  our  view.  I  trust  the  Govern- 
ment will  see  their  way  to  accept  this 
reasonable  Amendment. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.) : 
I  g^ve  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  credit  for  good  intentions; 
but  when  he  says  that  an  Act  like  this 
would  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  but 
what  it  was  intended  for,  and  would  not 
be  used  unduly,  I  think  that  was  a  very 
unfortunate  phrase  to  use.  We  have 
been  treated  to  that  statement  before 
over  and  over  again  with  regard  to  this 
and  other  Acts.  We  know  that  Attorney 
Generals  do  not  always  remain  in  the 
same  position,  they  are  very  likely  to  bo 
promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  the  present 
Attorney  General  may  possibly  have  some 
successor  who  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
statement  of  tho  present  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  great  hard- 
ship to  keep  any  district  in  a  state  of 
tension,  and  once  the  Attorney  General 
issues  an  order  for  an  inquiry  the  whole 
district  will  certainly  be  in  a  state  of 
tension  and  uncertainty.  In  that  state 
of  uncertainty  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  people  who  thought  they  would  be 
attacked  would  seek  to  leave  the  country. 
I  can  conceive  a  state  of  tilings  occur- 
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ring,  when  the  Attorney  General,  acting 
for  the  Executive  Government  in  Ire- 
land,  would  proclaim  a  district  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  terrorizing 
the  people  into  leaving  that  district. 
Now,  if  it  be  found,  after  a  time,  that 
this  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about,  that  the  desirable  result  has  been 
accomplished,  that  those  whom  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  wish  to  have  in  a  district 
have  been  scared  away,  why  not  allow 
the  edict  to  drop,  and  thereby  restore 
persons  to  their  usual  and  normal  state 
of  mind.  I  hold  it  is  quite  feasible  for 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  uncertainty  in  a  district  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  of 
men,  and  to  the  peace  of  all  the  families 
in  the  district.  This  Amendment  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  and  the  Government 
will  do  well  to  accept  it.  If,  as  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
says,  the  Amendment  provides  that  the 
power  may  be  renewed  upon  application 
by  the  magistrate,  it  would  be  but  a 
gracious  thing  for  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Government  to  accept  the  pro- 
position. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  will  not  waste 
the  time  of  the  Committee  if  the  Go- 
vernment are  determined  not  to  accept 
the  Amendment.     I  heg  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  presume  the  Government  will  not  ac- 
cept the  two  next  Amendments  that  stand 
in  my  name,  and  therefore  it  is  no  use 
my  moving  them.  I  beg  to  move,  how- 
ever, Amendment  number  47 — namely, 
to  insert  after  *'  recognizance,''  in  line  17, 
the  words — 

**  A  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  U  not  a 
crime  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  not  be  committed  for  so  refusing  until  a 
Jud^e  of  the  High  Court  certifies  Uiat  the 
inquiry  is  lawfully  holden." 

This  Amendment,  Mr.  Courtney,  deals 
somewhat  with  the  burning  question  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Suppose  it  is 
alleged  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  on 
foot,  and  that  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
a  town  hall.  As  is  always  done  in  these 
cases,  the  Attorney  General  will  send  the 
warrants  in  blank,  and  every  magistrate 
will  have  a  pile  of  blanks  forms  of  war- 
rants already  signed,  and  he  will  only 
have  to  fill  in  the  dates.  Now,  if,  as  I 
»ay,  a  meeting  of  tenantry  is  held,  a 


magistrate  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
order  eyexy  man  to  appear  before  him 
who  has  attended  the  meeting.  All  I 
wish  to  provide  is  that  if  any  particular 
witness  says  that  no  conspiracy  nas  taken 
place  he  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  warrants  have  been 
signed  in  blank  by  the  Attorney  General. 
If  no  crime  has  been  committed  in  the 
district,  you  have  no  authority  under 
these  blank  warrants  to  hold  a  court. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  ask 
that  the  Government  should  give  us  some 
guarantee  that  such  things  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place ;  that  if  a  witness 
says  that  the  meeting  was  a  bond  fide  one 
and  not  a  conspiracy  at  all,  the  inquiry 
shall  not  be  held  without  some  kind  of 
restriction  in  the  way  of  a  second  mind 
being  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  I 
think  that  is  a  most  reasonable  sugges- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  warrants  ought 
to  be  tilled  in  in  blank ;  but,  of  course, 
they  will  be.  The  Government  are  filled 
with  good  intentions,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  good  intentions  seem  to  leave  them 
when  they  are  dealing  with  Ireland.  I 
do  really  think  the  Government  should 
tell  us  exactly  when  these  inquiries  will 
be  held,  and  whether  they  are  only  to  be 
held  in  regard  to  some  real  crime,  whe- 
ther a  witness  will  be  protected  from 
answering  questions  of  an  impertinent 
character,  and  the  questions  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  some  real  crime,  such 
as  murder,  arson,  firing  into  dwellings, 
manslaughter,  or  something  that  would 
really  come  within  the  definition  of  a 
serious  crime. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  clause,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  authorizes  inquiries 
where  information  has  been  laid  that 
any  offence  to  which  this  section  applies 
has  been  committed.  I  think  this  Ampnd- 
ment  would  be  out  of  Order,  unless  for 
the  words  *'  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act"  were  substituted  the  words  '*to 
which  this  section  applies." 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  ;  I  will  submit  to 
your  suggestion,  Mr.  Courtney. 

Amendment  proposed — 

In  page  1,  line  17,  after  "  recognizance  "  insert 
—  "  a  witness  may  decline  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  a  crime 
to  which  this  section  applies,  and  shall  not  he 
committed  for  so  refusing  uotil  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  certifies  that  the  inquiry  is  lawfully 
holden."— (Jfr.  T.  M.  Ecaly.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

^Fourth  Night.'] 
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The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RioriARD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed 
to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings would  be  illegal ;  that  a  magis- 
trate will  have  a  number  of  blank 
warrants,  and  fill  them  up  when  re- 
quired. I  agree  that  if  such  irregu- 
larities are  to  be  assumed,  the  position 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
perfectly  just.  But  we  have  many  times 
pointed  out  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be 
directed  by  the  Attorney  General  upon 
sworn  information,  after  an  offence  to 
which  this  section  applies  has  been  com- 
mitted in  a  proclaimed  district.  I  must 
say  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  assume  that 
this  section  would  be  worked  illegally ; 
that  the  Attorney  General,  without 
sworn  information  or  the  exercise  of  any 
discretion,  would  direct  a  magistrate  to 
hold  an  inquiry  at  will.  Then,  again, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  will 
recollect  that  in  any  question  arising  out 
of  the  refusal  of  a  witness  to  answer,  we 
have  undertaken  that  in  the  warrant 
there  shall  appear  the  question  put  to 
him,  so  that  the  legality  of  the  question 
can  be  ascertained.  We  cannot  allow  a 
witness  to  raise  the  point  contemplated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
thereby  stop  the  inquiry  at  his  pleasure. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.):  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  an  inquiry 
can  be  very  easily  stopped,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  many  will  be  stopped  by  the 
very  simple  and  expeditious  means  of 
refusing  to  answer.  The  fact  that  wit- 
nesses can  be  sent  to  gaol  will  not  pre- 
vent the  stoppage  of  inquiries.  I  trust 
the  Amendment  will  be  pushed  to  a 
Division,  unless  we  get  some  more  cogent 
argument  against  it  than  that  advanced 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  England, 
a  Gentleman  who  naturally  has  not  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
things  are  carried  on  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I 
should  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Richard  Webster).  I  men- 
tioned a  case  earlier  in  the  evening  of  a 
landlord  in  Ireland  who  has  a  civil  action 
against  some  of  his  tenants.  That  land- 
lord is  a  very  near  reletive  of  one  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates.  Now,  supposing 
an  inquiry  takes  place  under  the  man- 
date of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
inquiry  goes  on  in  regard  to  an  alleged 
offence  or  crime  in  the  district,  and  this 


Resident  Magistrate  proceeds  to  make 
inquiries  which  may  be  used  in  the  civil 
action,  will  the  Attorney  General  tell  me 
what  protection  there  is  for  witnesses  in 
such  a  case  ?  The  Attorney  General  will 
admit  that  if  questions  are  addressed  in 
regard  to  matters  connected  with  the 
civil  action,  they  will  be  entirely  without 
the  purview  of  the  Bill.  If  a  witness, 
under  these  conditions,  declines  to  answer 
a  question  which  has  been  put  to  him, 
which  deals  only— of  course  the  Attorney 
General  must  assume  my  case — which 
deals  only  with  the  civil  action,  and 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged 
crime  in  the  district,  will  he,  or  will  he 
not,  be  punished  ?  If  he  is  punished,  is 
there  any  appeal  ?  Will  the  Attorney 
General  say  in  what  way  a  witness  will 
be  able  to  protect  himself  from  the  un- 
just use  of  this  section  by  a  Resident 
Magistrate.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  answer  my 
question. 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  This 
Amendment  really  does  not  meet  the 
point  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Molloy)  has  called  attention  to. 
The  Amendment  refers  to  a  witness  de- 
clining to  answer  a  question  in  regard 
to  a  crime  to  which  this  section  applies. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question 
which  a  magistrate  puts  to  him  upon  a 
totally  irrelevant  point. 

Mb.  cox  (Clare,  E.):  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  statement  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy),  that  war- 
rants in  large  numbers  will  be  signed  in 
blank  and  sent  to  the  magistrates  from 
Dublin  Castle,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
hon.  Members  opposite  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice  of  the  Castle 
as  we  are,  they  would  not  be  quite  so 
prejudiced  against  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  I  myself 
have  had  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  former  Act.  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  arrested  and  put  in  gaol  under  the 
Act  of  Mr.  Forster.  At  that  time,  I 
read  the  debates  which  went  on  in  this 
lEouse,  and  in  which  it  was  over  and 
over  again  stated  by  Mr.  Forster  that  no 
one  was  arrested  under  that  Act  in  the 
absence  of  a  proper  warrant.  I  was  ar- 
rested on  the  20th  of  June,  charged  with 
having  incited  the  people  to  do  what  I 
believe  they  were  entitled  to  do.  Twelve 
months  afterwards  I  came  across  the 
warrant  under  which  I  was   arrested. 
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As  I  have  said,  I  was  arrested  on  the 
20th  of  June  for  a  speech  made  at  Liver- 
pool, and  to  my  astonishment  I  found 
that  the  warrant  was  dated  in  the  month 
of  May  previously.  No  doubt,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  Ireland  will  be  astonished 
at  that  statement,  but  I  have  the  war- 
rant still ;  I  have  had  it  framed,  and  I 
shall  have  much  pleasure  in  showing  it 
to  him,  the  date  on  which  it  was  signed 
being  the  20th  or  21st  of  May.  My  ex- 
perience, therefore,  fully  bears  out  the 
statement  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Lougford.  We 
know  that  blank  warrants  at  that  time 
were  sent  out  in  sheaves ;  the  names  of 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  used 
were  put  in  afterwards ;  they  were  signed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Cowper ; 
the  offence  was  put  in  afterwards,  and 
when  it  suited  the  authorities  at  the 
Castle,  the  man  was  arrested.  Now, 
Sir,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  thing  will  take  place  under  the 
present  Act.  As  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford 
has  stated,  these  blank  warrants  will  be 
sent  to  the  magistrates;  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  know,  from  our  experience, 
what  will  be  the  working  of  the  Act  that 
we  desire  to  insert  this  provision.  I 
certaiuly  hope  my  hon.  Friends  will 
press  this  Amendment  on  the  Committee 
to  the  end. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh. 
N.) :  I  also  hope  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford 
will  divide  the  Committee  on  this  Amend- 
ment, because  it  seems  to  me  that,  un- 
less it  is  accepted,  the  unfortunate  men 
who  are  called  from  their  homes  and  from 
their  businesses,  to  give  evidence  before 
this  secret  tribunal,  will  have  no  gua- 
rantee that  they  will  not  be  committed 
to  prison  for  what  is  practically  no 
offence  at  all.  The  only  thing  which  the 
Amendment  provides  is  that  the  witness 
shall  not  be  imprisoned  by  the  Resident 
Magistrate  without  some  good  cause,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  witness  should 
be  asked  questions  which,  although  the 
Resident  Magistrate  may  consider  them 
appropriate  to  the  matter  of  the  inquiry, 
may  be  altogether  inappropriate. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  speaking  on  a  subject  which  is  not  at 
all  relevant  to  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee. 


Mb.  W.  REDMOND :  I  am  support- 
ing the  Amendment,  No.  47,  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  which  says — 

"  A  witness  may  decliae  to  answer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is  not  a 
crime  to  which  this  section  applies,  and  shall 
not  be  committed  for  so  refusing  until  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  certifies  that  the  inquiry  is 
lawfully  holden." 

Well,  Sir,  I  hold  that  this  Amendment 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  it  should 
be  agreed  to  by  the  G-ovemment,  inas- 
much as  it  merely  gives  a  witness  a 
Court  of  Appeal  to  which  he  may  have 
recourse  in  the  event  of  his  being  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  magistrate  for 
refusing  to  answer  a  question,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  of  inquiry  is 
not  a  crime  within  themeaningof  the  Act. 
Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man cannot  have  read  this  Amendment 
very  carefully,  inasmuch  as  in  his  reply 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  considered  it 
from  a  point  of  view  entirely  different 
from  that  in  which  we  regard  it.  His 
objection  to  the  Amendment  is  founded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  done  an  illegal  act  and  had 
ordered  an  inquiry  which  was  not  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Butihat  is  not 
the  fact.  The  motion  of  the^  Attorney 
General  under  this  clause  is  by  an  ex 
parte  information ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
j  ustified  by  facts.  The  Attorney  General 
in  directing  inquiry  maybe  quite  wrong, 
and  the  danger,  therefore,  is  that  this 
section  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring,  not  about  an  offence  which 
has  been  committed,  but  to  enable  the 
magistrate  to  find  out  whether  an 
offence  has  been  committed  at  all.  Let 
me  take  a  case  arising  under  another 
portion  of  the  Act.  Say,  that  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  tenants  on  a  certain 
estate  have  combined  to  compel  the 
landlord  to  take  a  certain  course ;  say, 
that  the  landlord  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  combination  exists  among 
the  tenants,  and  for  that  reason  desires 
that  an  inquiry  should  take  place.  Ho 
will  go  to  the  next  magistrate  and  tell 
the  story  ;  he  will  want  to  convince  the 
local  Resident  Magistrate  that  persons 
in  the  district  will  tell  the  truth,  and 
that,  on  inquiry,  he  may  be  convinced 
that  such  and  such  a  state  of  things 
exists.  Now,  notwithstanding  that  it 
may  be  believed  that  this  combination 

IFourth  Night  J 
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on  tlie  part  of  the  tenants  exists,  and 
that  it  IS  criminal,  it  may  etili  bo  that 
the  combination  is  of  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent character,  and  constitutes  no  offence 
at  all.  I  say  that  the  danger  which  is 
struck  [at  by  this  Amendment  is,  that 
whereas  the  section  should  really  only 
be  worked  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  offences  which  have  been  committed, 
and  bringing  the  perpetrators  of  those 
offences  to  justice,  there  is  a  danger, 
wnder  the  clause  as  it  at  present  stands, 
that  the  section,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  that  use,  may  be  used  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  an  offence  has  been 
committed.  Under  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  stated — namely,  that  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  local  landlord,  you 
may  tiy  to  find  out  what  is  the  real  state 
of  facts,  the  clause  may  become  a  very 
dangerous  engine.  I  do  not  think  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
met  that  point.  He  has  dealt  with  the 
Amendment  on  a  wrong  basis.  He  has 
assumed  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  an  offence  has  been  committed ;  but 
that  is  not  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  state- 
ments to  that  effect  may  be  made  by  the 
landlords,  and  no  offence  whatever  may' 
have  been  committed.  It  is  to  guard 
against  that  danger  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  is  pro- 

DOBOd 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this  discussion;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  the  support  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  objected,  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  to  give  a  blank  cheque  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  We  are  asked  to  give  a 
blank  cheque  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  holding  these  inquiries  of  an 
official  character.  No  one  can  say  whe- 
ther a  conspiracy  exists  or  does  not 
exist ;  it  is  a  matter  lying  in  the  minds 
of  two  or  three  people,  although,  of 
course,  I  can  understand  you  will  get  a 
person  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  be- 
lieves a  conspiracy  exists  among  tenants 
— say,  on  tne  estate  of  Colonel  King- 
Harman,  or  an  estate  of  that  kind — but 
as  the  Government  have  no  intention  to 
meet  us  on  this  point,  I  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  my  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn* 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
I  shall  not  move  the  next  Amendment 
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relating  to  the  expenses  of  witnesses ; 
but  I  hope  the  Government  will  accept 
my  proposal  to  insert,  after  the  word 
**  recognizance,'*  the  words — 

"  Should  a  witness  refuse  to  answer  any  law- 
ful question  touching  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  magistrate  shall  forward  such  in- 
quiry to  the  Attorney  General,  who,  by  war- 
rant under  his  hand,  may  authorize  such 
magistrate  to  commit  such  witness  should  he 
persist  in  such  refusal.*' 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  a  reason- 
able Amendment,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  sent  to 
gaol  for  not  answering  an  unlawful  in- 
quiry. I  do  not  think  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  resist  this  appeal.  Surely 
the  Attorney  General  has  enough  re- 
spect for  law  to  satisfy  himself,  on  the 
facts  submitted  to  him,  as  to  whether 
the  question  put  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  witness  is  lawful  or  unlawful.  Wo 
are  only  asking  for  protection  against 
unlawful  inquiries,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Government  will  consent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  these  words. 

The  ATTOKNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity :  I  must  point  out  that,  although 
the  Government  desire  to  meet  every 
just  and  reasonable  Amendment,  the 
present  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  is 
not  one  which  we  can  insert  in  the 
clause.  It  is  proposed  that  the  magis- 
trate shall  forward  a  statement  to  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  the  questions  re- 
fused to  be  answered  by  the  witness, 
and  that  the  Attorney  General  may,  by 
warrant  under  his  hand,  authorize  the 
committal  of  the  witness  should  he  per- 
sist in  his  refusal.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  Amendment  is  both  valueless 
in  itself  and  proposes  something  beyond 
the  functions  of  the  Attorney  General. 
It  asks  that  an  officer  who  has  not  been 
present  at  the  inquiry  should,  on  a  mere 
statement,  issue  his  warrant  for  the 
committal  of  a  witness.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  Government  cannot  accept  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy, 
the  following  Amendment  made : — In 
page  1,  after  the  word  '^  recognizance," 
insert — 

'*  Provided,  also,  a  shorthand  writer  shall  bo 
in  attendance  at  such  inquiries,  and  shall  tike 
down  the  questions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
answers  of  each  witness.'' 
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no  benefit  from  it.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  action  of  the  Government.  When 
you  have  provided  for  the  holding  of 
secret  inquiries,  and  have  abolished 
Petty  Session  indictments,  there  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  Petty  Session  deposi- 
tions. The  Crown  brief  will  be  made  up 
on  the  result  of  these  secret  investiga- 
tions, and  yet  you  say  the  prisoner  and 
his  counsel  are  not  to  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  depositions.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  prisoner's  counsel  is  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  the  Crown  brief, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Ireland, 
although  it  may  not  be  so  in  England. 
If  you  abolish  the  Petty  Session  deposi- 
tions, there  will  be  practically  no  deposi- 
tions taken  except  those  depositions 
taken  at  the  secret  inquiry.  [Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour  dissented.]  The  nght  hon. 
Gentleman  shakes  his  head.  But  I  must 
ask  him  if  he  means  to  contend  that  if 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  had 
the  secret  depositions  before  them,  they 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  used  by  the 
prisoner;  do  they  mean  to  waste  the 
money  of  the  public  in  getting  these  de- 
positions taken,  and  yet  not  allow  the 
prisoner  or  his  counsel  to  have  advantage 
therefrom?  You  will  make  the  secret 
inquiry  stand  in  lieu  of  indictment  by 
the  system  of  taking  depositions  before 
the  magistrates,  and  I  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  evidence  taken 
should  not  be  withheld  from  the  prisoner. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Government 
will  see  the  justice  of  this  Amendment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  think  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  see  that  if  the 
statements  made  before  the  magistrate 
were  the  same  as  those  which  would  be 
used  at  the  trial,  it  might  be  right  that 
this  Amendment  should  be  accepted. 
But  such  a  thing  was  never  done  under 
the  Act  of  1882,  and  no  such  thing  will 
be  done  under  this  Act.  The  clause, 
provides  that  the  witnesses  shall  be 
bound  on  recognizance  to  give  evidence. 
Their  depositions  will  be  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
have  any  person  returned  for  trial  un- 
less the  depositions  are  so  taken,  and 
the  accused  will  have  every  opportunity 
of  referring  to  those  depositions.  The 
Attorney  General  for  England  has  said 
not  merely  that  these  depositions  will 
not  be  used  against  a  man  who  is  exa- 
mined, but  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
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Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  Government  have  agreed  to  the 
last  Amendment.  I  presume  they  will 
have  no  objection  to  the  one  I  now 
move. 

Amendment  proposed, 

la  page  1,  line  17,  after '< recognizance'*  in- 
sert'* upon  any  person  being  acensed  of  a  crime, 
respecting  which,  an  inquiry  under  this  section 
has  heen  held,  such  accused  person,  or  his  soli- 
citor, upon  being  returned  for  trial,  shall  forth- 
with be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  depositions 
taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this  section." — {Mr 
r.  M.  Bealy.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

The  chief  SECRETAHY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  We  propose  to  introduce  an  Amend- 
ment towards  the  end  of  the  clause,  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that,  except  in  a 
single  instance — namely,  where  there  is 
a  prosecution  for  perjury — the  informa- 
tion taken  under  the  section  shall  not  be 
used  either  against  or  for  the  prisoner, 
that  it  shall  not  be  produced  in  any  action 
or  shown  to  anybody  connected  there- 
with. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  That  is  perfectly 
diabolical.  To  hold  an  inquiry  and  say 
that  the  prisoner  shall  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  is 
absolutely  hateful.  You  put  a  man 
named  Clark  and  his  wife  on  trial  for 
murder ;  they  were  acquitted,  and  I  re- 
member the  Attorney  General  holding 
up  that  acquittal  as  a  most  infamous 
thing.  No  sooner  did  that  take  place, 
than  two  other  men  were  arrested ;  you 
put  them  on  their  trial,  and,  like  the 
others,  they  were  acquitted  also.  That 
was  under  the  Crimes  Act.  Supposing 
these  men  had  been  brought  before  this 
secret  inquiry,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  use  the  depositions.  The  Govern- 
ment have  accepted  my  Amendment, 
providing  that  shorthand  writers  should 
take  down  the  questions  of  the  magis- 
trates and  the  answers  of  the  witnesses. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  that,  if  you  will 
not  give  us  access  to  the  depositions? 
Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  moving 
Amendments  for  the  benefit  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government?  It  certainly 
amounts  to  this— you  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  a  shorthand  writer  shall  attend 
the  inquiry,  and  take  down  the  questions 
of  the  magistrates  and  the  answers  of 
the  witnesses,  and  now  you  tell  us  that 
the  prisoner  and  his  advocate  shall  get 
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any  proceedings  of  the  kind,  and  there 
is  on  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  which 
the  Government  will  accept,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  these  depositions 
being  used  for  any  purpose,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  for  perjury. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  no  wish  whatever  to  use  the  deposi- 
tions on  the  trial  of  any  person  except 
in  the  case  I  have  referred  to.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  asks  why,  if  the 
Government  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, they  have  agreed  to  the  Amend- 
ment which  provides  that  a  shorthand 
writer  shall  be  in  attendance  to  take 
down  the  questions  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  answers  of  che  witnesses  ?  That 
Amendment  has  been  agreed  to,  be- 
.cause,  for  the  sake  of  example,  if  a 
person  were  examined  and  sent  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  by 
the  magistrate,  it  would  very  likely  be 
the  subject  of  a  charge  made  in  this 
House  that  the  magistrate  had  asked 
questions  which  he  had  no  right  to  ask, 
and  was  not  justified  in  taking  action 
under  this  section.  In  such  a  case  as 
that,  hon.  Members  will  see  that  the 
shorthand  notes  would  be  a  check  upon 
the  action  of  the  Hesident  Magistrate. 

.  Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  do  not  think  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  appreciates  the  point  taken 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford.  As  the  clause  is 
drawn  at  present,  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  make  use  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  denied  to  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  will  see 
how  unfair  that  would  be,  because  you 
are  in  this  position — you  call  the  witness 
on  this  private  inquiry,  he  makes  a 
statement,  he  is  afterwards  called  before 
a  magistrate,  where  he  makes  a  contrary 
statement,  and  no  one  but  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  know  that  he  has 
contradicted  himself.  I  do  not  assume 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  would  be  the  prosecuting 
counsel  on  the  trial ;  because  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  call  a  witness  who  has 
previously  contradicted  his  statement, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  prose- 
cution will  be  handed  over  to  somebody 
else.  Now  the  fact  that  a  witness  has 
made  contradictory  statements  would,  in 
the  hand  of  a  cross-examining  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  be  of  the  most  vital 
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importance.  This  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  of  the  witnesses'  statements 
being  used  against  him  on  the  trial ;  the 
great  thing  is  for  the  cross-examining 
counsel  to  have  the  knowledge  that  the 
witness  has  made  a  statement  which  he 
subsequently  contradicted,  and  I  impress 
upon  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
the  desirability  of  accepting  this  Amend* 
ment. 

Mb.  ATHERLEY  JONES  (Durham, 
N.W.) :  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
Amendment  is  an  extremely  reasonable 
one,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  put  before 
the  Oommittee  the  reasons  why  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  so.  This  Bill  gives  power 
to  the  Crown  to  prosecute  for  perjury, 
in  the  event  of  a  witness  having  stated 
in  his  deposition  something  that  is 
different  to  that  stated  at  this  private 
inquiry.  That  is  a  privilege  which  is 
solely  preserved  for  the  Crown  lawyer 
if  the  clause  is  allowed  to  stand  as  at 
present;  because  the  prisoner  would 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  depositions, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
compare  them  with  the  evidence  which 
may  be  given  at  the  trial.  Therefore,  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  an  unfair 
advantage  given  to  the  Crown.  Now, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  there 
being  a  similarity  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land in  this  respect.  With  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  I  venture  to  point  out  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  provides  that  the  de- 
positions of  a  witness  may  be  destroyed, 
and  shall  be  destroyed,  if  required.  The 
deposition  of  a  witness  under  this  clause 
is  to  be  perpetuated  for  purposes  of  the 
Crown,  not  for  the  purpose  of  the 
witness.  It  is  a  cardinal  point  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country 
that  greater  favour  should  be  shown  to 
the  prisoner  than  is  shown  to  the  Crown ; 
but,  in  this  case,  greater  favour  is  shown 
to  the  Crown  than  to  the  prisoner.  I 
point  out  that  it  will  be  absolutely  out 
of  the  power  of  a  prisoner  to  check  any 
of  the  evidence  which  may  be  given  by 
a  witness  on  the  trial,  by  comparing  it 
with  what  he  may  have  spoken  pre- 
viously. Therefore,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  it  is  reasonable  and  fair,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  proceedings  in  this  country,  tib.at  this 
Amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.) :  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  I  trust 
will  meet  the  approval  of  tiie  right  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  Will  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  consent  that  the 
depositions  which  have  been  made  by 
the  persons  examined  at  the  secret  in- 
quiry shall  be  afterwards  brought  for- 
ware  at  the  trial,  so  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  Grown  may  bo  confronted  with 
the  statements  they  have  previously 
made  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the 
Amendment  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
concession  or  not;  but  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  some  such  provision 
I  would  mention  a  fact  with  which,  in 
all  probability, the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  is  acquainted  —  namely,  that 
some  of  the  chief  witnesses  at  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  trial,  when  first  examined, 
gave  totally  different  evidence  to  that 
which  they  gave  at  the  trial.  I  make 
this  statement  on  very  good  authority, 
and  I  ask  the  Committee  to  bear  it  in 
mind.  If  the  prisoners  had  had  the 
benefit  of  the  evidence  those  witnesses 
gave  in  the  first  instance,  when  ex- 
amined at  the  secret  inquiry,  it  would 
have  thrown  great  light  on  the  character 
of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  given. 
The  effect  of  my  statement  is  this — that 
the  witnesses  brought  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  had  perjured  themselves 
on  the  occasion  of  their  examination  at 
the  secret  inquiry. 

An  hon.  Membsb:  I  would  put 
it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  England 
whether  he  will  accept  the  suggestion 
that  has  just  been  made,  and  allow  the 
statements — I  will  not  call  them  deposi- 
tions— that  are  made  by  persons  ex- 
amined at  the  preliminary  inquiry  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  trial  ?  When  a 
man  is  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  connection  with  any  charge  his 
statement  will  be  taken  down  by  the 
shorthand  writer,  and  ought,  according 
to  the  principles  of  fair  play,  to  be  put 
before  the  jury  if  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  accused.  When  a 
number  of  persons  are  brought  before 
a  Besident  Magistrate  some  may  make 
statements  incriminating  A,  and  others 
may  make  statements  incriminating  B  ; 
but  when  B  is  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  or,  rather,  when  he  is  placed 
upon  his  trial,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  see 
that  statements  have  been  made  in- 
oriminating  someone  else.    Therefore,  I 


would,  in  all  sincerity,  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  Government  should  adopt  this 
proposal,  which  I  submit  is  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure. If  we  are  to  enter  upon  these 
odious  inquiries  which  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  dis- 
likes quite  as  much  as  we  do,  he  ought 
to  take  care  that  the  principle  of  fair 
play  is  applied  all  round. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
EiGHARD  Wbbstek)  (Islc  of  Wight) :  I 
am  very  much  surprised  to  hear  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Mahony)  has  stated  about  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders — namely,  that  the  men 
convicted  of  those  murders  ought  not  to 
have  been  found  guilty. 

Mb.  mahony  :  What  I  suggested 
was  that  some  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial  of  the  persons  accused  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  had  made  state- 
ments  at  the  secret  inquiry  which  were 
totally  opposed  to  the  evidence  they 
afterwards  gave. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  point  is  that  the 
witnesses  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  be- 
cause they  made  different  statements  at 
the  preliminary  examination  to  those 
which  they  made  at  the  trial— statements 
which  were  contradictory  of  the  evidence 
they  subsequently  gave.  I  should  like 
to  know  on  what  authority  the  hon. 
Member  makes  such  a  statement.  I 
would  merely  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  to  be 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  under  circumstances  in 
which  evidence  cannot  ordinarily  be  ob- 
tained. When  prisoners  are  brought 
up  they  will  be  charged  in  a  proper  way, 
and  depositions  being  taken  before  they 
can  be  committed  for  trial,  they  will  be 
entitled  to  copies  of  those  depositions, 
just  as  is  the  case  under  the  existing 
practice;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  certainly  of  opinion  that  these 
statements  made  before  the  Resident 
Magistrates  for  preliminary  purposes  in 
aid  of  justice  ought  not  to  be  made 
public.  This  matter  having  now  been 
amply  discussed,  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  be  allowed  to  divide  upon  it. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hack- 
ney) :  Before  a  Division  is  taken  I  think 
there  are  a  few  words  which  ought  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  Amendment,  and 
I  trust  my  hon.  and  learned  Friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Table  will  give  me 
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tbeir  attention  for  a  very  brief  interval. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  very  little 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this  1st  clause 
in  Committee  for  reasons  which  I  ex- 
plained to  the  House  when  I  addressed 
it  during  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that,  if  we  could  fairly  rely  on  the 
just  administration  of  the  clause,  I  think 
it  is  a  provision  that  might  very  well  be 
embodied  in  the  ordinary  law.  But  a 
great  deal  of  distrust  has  been  expressed 
with  regard  to  this  clause,  and  much 
anxiety  has  been  displayed  as  to  whether 
it  will  be  safeguarded  in  a  reasonable 
way.  I  do  not  think  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  really  met  the 
point  at  issue  in  regard  to  this  Amend- 
ment. I  concede  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  there  may  be  a 
difficulty  in  requiring  that  a  copy  of  the 
whole  proceedings  before  a  magistrate 
should  be  given  to  a  particular  prisoner 
charged  with  a  particular  offence ;  but 
I  want  to  know  why  that  prisoner  is 
not  to  be  entitled  to  the  earlier  deposition 
which  a  witness  may  have  made  at  the 
private  or  secret  inquiry,  in  the  event  of 
the  same  witness  having  to  be  called 
against  him  at  the  trial.  The  witness  A 
is  called  before  the  Besident  Magistrate 
and  makes  a  detailed  statement  before 
him,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion that  person  has  thus  given  on  oath, 
the  matter  is  taken  up  by  another  and 
an  independent  magistrate,  before  whom 
the  depositions  are  regularly  taken,  and 
the  prisoner  is  charged  and  committed 
for  trial.  A  is  examined  both  before  the 
Resident  Magistrate  at  the  private  in- 
quiry, and  also  before  the  magistrate 
who  returns  the  prisoner  for  trial.  Why 
should  not  the  statement  made  by  A  at 
the  earlier  examination  be  brought  for- 
ward so  that  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  deposition  he  makes  at  the  later  in- 
quiry on  which  the  prisoner  is  committed 
for  trial  ?  I  believe  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  if  such  a  case  came  before  him 
as  that  of  a  witness  having  made  upon 
oath  two  inconsistent  statements,  one  of 
which  must  be  known  to  the  prisoner, 
because  it  has  been  taken  before  the 
committing  magistrate,  and  the  other  of 
which  was  not  known  to  the  prisoner, 
because  it  was  taken  at  the  private  in- 
quiry, would  think  he  was  bound  in  fair- 
ness and  in  justice  to  communicate  to  the 
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prisoner  the  fact  that  that  particular 
witness,  who  might  be  the  most  import- 
ant witness  in  the  case,  had  made  two 
distinct  and  contradictory  statements.  I 
am  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  will  give  me  credit  for  only  de- 
siring to  press  matters  to  a  reasonable 
and  fair  conclusion.  I  would  therefore 
move  as  an  Amendment  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  the  insertion  of  the  words 
''of  any  witness  to  be  called  against 
him,"  so  that  the  Amendment  would 
read — 

'*  Upon  any  person  being  accused  of  a  crime 
respecting  which  an  inquiry  under  this  section 
has  been  held,  such  accused  person,  or  his 
solicitor,  upon  his  being  returned  for  trial,  shall 
forthwith  be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  deposi- 
tions taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this  section  of 
any  of  the  witnesses  called  against  him." 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  But  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
agreed  that  the  depositions  should  not 
be  used  on  any  trial,  either  against  the 
man  who  made  them,  or  any  other  person, 
the  result  of  this  Amendment  renders  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  this  arrange- 
ment ;  and  as  the  depositions  can  be  used 
in  cross-examination  by  the  prisoner, 
they  must  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  Grown. 

Amendment  proposed  to  proposed 
Amendment,  after  the  word  ''  section," 
insert  the  words  ''of  any  witness  to  be 
called  against  him."  —  {Sir  Charles 
Eussell,) 

Question,  *'  That  those  words  be  added 
to  the  proposed  Amendment,''  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Sir  EICHARD  WEBSTER :  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  take  the  clause  exactly 
as  it  is  with  the  words  that  have  been 
added.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  some  such  words  as  these — '*as  far 
as  the  same  relates  to  the  offence  with 
which  the  accused  person  is  charged." 
It  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  statements 
made,  a  number  of  other  matters  may 
have  been  gone  into  and  a  number  of 
other  persons  may  have  been  referred  to. 
I  will  move  that  these  words  be  inserted. 

Further  Amendment  proposed  to  pro- 
posed Amendment,  at  end  add  the  words 
— ''as  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the 
offence  with  which  the  accused  person  is 
charged." — {Mr.  Attomsj/  General.) 
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Question  proposed,  *' That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  under- 
stand  the  words  the  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  proposes  to  add  to  be  ''  as 
far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  offence," 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  *'  relates  to  the  offence." 
Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleaian 
mean  that  if  a  witness  at  the  secret  or 
private  inquiry  inculpates  some  third 
person,  or  made  a  statement  that  he  had 
suspicions  as  to  some  third  person,  that 
that  also  would  be  included  ?  I  should 
say  that  the  depositions  taken  at  the 
court  of  secret  or  private  inquiry  ought 
to  be  communicated  to  the  prisoner  or 
his  solicitor. 

Ma.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  in 
moving  to  add  theee  words  to  the  Amend- 
ment, completely  justifies  the  position 
we  have  all  along  taken  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  inquiry.  Those  words 
seem  to  me  to  make  it  possible  that  in  an 
inquiry  regarding  one  offence,  it  will  be 
competent  to  the  magistrate  holding  the 
inquiry  to  so  enlarge  the  scope  of  his 
inquisition  that  it  may  include  almost  any 
conceivable  matter.  Any  inquiry  held 
by  a  magistrate  will  be  confined  to  the 
offence  in  respect  of  which  he  holds  it,  or 
it  will  not ;  and  every  word  uttered  by  a 
witness  before  him  will  be  of  importance 
at  the  trial.  The  presumption  is  that  if 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  is  accepted,  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  magistrate  holding  an 
inquiry  to  take  evidence  not  relating  to 
the  offence  to  which  it  refers,  and  conse- 
quently there  would  be  the  utmost  danger 
that  the  magistrates  would  be  induced  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  their  investigations 
far  beyond  the  particular  matter  intended 
to  be  inquired  mto.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  insist  on  a  clear  understanding  on  this 
point.  Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  that  it  would  be 
competent  to  a  magistrate  inquiring  into 
one  offence  to  take  evidence  with  regard 
to  another  offence  ?  If  he  does  not  mean 
that,  the  words  he  proposes  are  illusory. 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  only 
desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see  that 
justice  was  done,  and  also  that  state- 
ments might  not  be  communicated  to  a 
prisoner  as  to  a  particular  charge  which 
is  not  intended  to  be  brought  against 


him.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  clear  that  I 
have  exactly  succeeded  in  hitting  the 
difficulty,  and  hon.  Members  who  know 
anything  of  our  Criminal  Law  will  see 
that  this  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  do. 
I  am  therefore  willing  to  withdraw  these 
words  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  will 
consider  the  matter  before  the  Report 
stage.  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  be  justified  in  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment in  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands  ; 
but  I  am  willing  that,  for  the  present, 
the  words  of  my  Amendment  should  be 
withdrawn  as  being  amenable  to  some 
of  the  criticism  they  have  received. 

Amendment  to  proposed  Amendment, 
by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  wish  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  we  are  no  par- 
ties to  any  bargain  to  the  effect  that  bo- 
cause  the  Government  agree  that  state- 
ments made  at  these  private  inquiries 
may  be  used  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
therefore  they  may  be  used  in  favour  of 
the  Crown.  I  do  not  admit  it  to  be  logical 
that  because  they  may  be  used  for  the 
prisoner,  they  may,  therefore,  be  used 
for  the  Crown.  Things  may  happen 
similar  to  that  what  occurred  before 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  in  regard  to  an 
agrarian  offence  in  Kerry.  Several  wit- 
nesses had  come  forward  against  the 
accused  person  at  the  Petty  Sessions, 
and  had  made  such  a  case  against  him 
that,  on  their  evidence,  he  was  returned 
for  trial.  When  the  case  was  heard 
before  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  the  same 
witnesses  stated  that  all  the  evidence 
they  had  given  against  the  prisoner  be* 
fore  the  magistrates  was  perjury,  and 
had  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  the  result 
being  that  the  case  completely  broke 
down,  not  one  of  the  witnesses  swearing 
to  an  incriminating  fact  against  the 
man.  Counsel  for  the  Crown  were  al- 
lowed to  cross-examine  those  witnesses 
from  their  own  depositions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  they  were  com- 
mitting perjury.  They  pursued  that 
line  of  cross-examination  at  some  length, 
and  all  the  witnesses  persisted  in  their 
allegation  that  what  they  had  stated  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry  was  perjury, 
and  that  the  evidence  they  were  then 
giving  was  the  truth ;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  evidence,  the  Judge 
directed  that  the  jury  might  find  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
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imprisonment.  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  tolerate  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  I  certainly  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  I  quite  agree  with 
what  has  just  fallen  from  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy). 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.)  (who  was  received  with 
cries  of  "  Divide  !  ") :  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
should  cry  *'  Divide  !  *'  when  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen around  me  are  so  impatient.  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  Crown  and 
the  prisoner  are  not  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  these  depositions.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  counsel  representing 
the  prisoner  shall  receive  a  copy  of  the 
depositions  which  aro  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  [Cr»>«  of  *' Agreed, 
agreed!"] 

Proposed  Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.    WARMINQTON    (Monmouth, 

W.) :  I  beg  to  move  the  Amendment 

standing  in  my  name — namely,  to  insert, 

after  the  word  ''recognizance"  inline  17, 

the  words — 

'*  Provided,  always,  that  the  examination 
shall  he  conducted  in  such  a  manner  only  as 
it  would  be  conducted  if  such  person  examined 
were  giving  evidence  in  support  of  a  charge 
against  some  person  for  committing  the  offence 
in  respect  of  which  the  inquiry  shall  be  held." 

My  first  object  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment is  this — that  the  examination  shall 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  offences  men- 
tioned in  the  Attorney  General's  order ; 
my  second  object  is,  that  the  examination 
shall  be  confined  to  those  matters  which 
are  evidence,  and  shall  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  would  be  observed  if  the 
examination  were  against  a  person  ac- 
cused of  the  offence  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Attorney  General's  order.  If  this 
is  done,  a  Resident  Magistrate  will  not 
be  able  to  cross-examine  a  person  who 
is  summoned,  or  will  he  be  able  to  put 
questions  which  are  catching  questions, 
but  examine  him  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Attorney  General  would  him- 
self examine  the  same  person  if  that 
person  were  giving  evidence  in  support 
of  a  charge  for  the  offence.  I  know 
that  the  Act  of  1882  will  probably 
be  quoted  against  my  Amendment; 
but  may  I  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that, 
in  this  Bill,  one  word  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  expressly 
put  into  his  Act  of  Parliament  is  de- 

Mr.  Maurice  Mealy 


signedly  omitted  from  this;  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  in  this  section  the  word  evi- 
dence does  not  occur.  The  phrase  used 
in  this  Bill  is  **may  examine  on  oath 
concerning  such  offence,"  which,  of 
course,  is  using  as  loose  and  as  wide 
language  as  can  possibly  be  employed ; 
in  the  Act  of  1882  the  words  used  were 
— **a  person  who  can  give  material  evi- 
dence in  connection  with  the  offence." 
What  is  the  object  of  this  Bill  ?  It  is  to 
allow  the  Government  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  evidence.  Why  should  they 
not  take  it  in  such  a  way  as  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  people  of  Ireland? 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  perpetual 
amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Ire- 
land; it  is  not  confined,  as  the  Act  of 
1882  was  confined,  to  a  limited  period ; 
but  it  is  to  be  put  for  ever  upon  the 
Statute  Book  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  there 
was  a  special  Preamble  to  the  Act  of 
1882,  which  ju8ti6ed  the  passing  of  that 
Act  for  a  limited  time ;  but  in  this  Bill 
there  is  no  Preamble,  unless  it  be  that 
the  Government  are  prepared  to  accept 
this  position — that  the  mention  of  the 
word  *' Ireland  "  is  a  sufficient  Preamble 
for  departing  from  the  ordinary  course 
with  regard  to  criminal  procedure.  I 
beg  to  move  the  Amendment  standing 
on  the  Paper  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1 ,  line  17,  after '  *  recognizance,' '  insei t 
— <*  Provided,  always,  that  the  examination 
shall  he  conducted  in  such  a  manner  only  as 
it  would  be  conducted  if  such  person  examined 
were  giving  evidence  in  support  of  a  charge 
against  sorao  person  for  committing  the  offence 
in  respect  of  which  the  inquiry  shall  be  held.'* 
-( Mr,  Warmington.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity) :  As  I  understand,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Warmington) 
desires  these  words  to  be  inserted  for 
two  purposes.  One  is,  that  the  exami- 
nation shall  be  concerning  the  offence 
mentioned  in  the  order.  If  he  looks  at 
the  portion  of  the  clause  that  has  already 
passed  through  Committee,  he  will  find 
the  examination  is  described  as  one  re- 
lating to  the  offence.  That,  certainly, 
is  much  more  specific  than  anything 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
poses in  his  Amendment.     Then,  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  desires  that 
the  examination  shall  be  conducted  as  if 
there  was  a  person  accused.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  that  the  examination  can  be 
taken  in  that  way.  The  Laws  of  Evi- 
dence in  this  country  are  all  relative  to 
the  particular  matter  and  the  particular 
person  concerned  in  the  case,  and  these 
inquiries  cannot  be  conducted  as  if  there 
was  a  person  charged  with  an  offence. 
The  present  words  of  the  clause  seem  to 
me  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  guide  the 
magistrate  as  to  the  character  of  the 
questions  to  be  asked.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  attributed  to  the 
Government  some  very  deep  object  in 
not  using  the  word  **  evidence,"  which 
was  in  the  clause  of  1882.  There  could 
not  be  any  deep  or  hidden  object  in 
that,  because  the  Government  very 
readily  accepted  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler) — namely,  to  insert 
the  words  *'  whom  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve to  be  capable  of  giving  material 
evidence  concerning  such  offence." 

Mb.  OHANOB  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I 
must  confess  I  am  unable  to  follow  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Holmes).  The  object 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Warmington),  in  proposing  this 
Amendment,  is  to  prevent  the  putting 
of  misleading  or  catehing  questions — 
surely  a  very  proper  thing  to  prevent. 
The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  how- 
over,  desires  to  retain  for  the  magistrates 
the  power  of  putting  totally  irrelevant 
questions.  Every  day  and  every  hour 
we  discuss  on  this  Bill,  we  get  further 
evidence  of  the  real  intentions  of  the 
Government.  We  know  it  is  very 
generally  alleged  that,  at  some  secret 
inquiries  held  under  the  Act  of  1882, 
witnesses  were  asked  questions  totally 
unconnected  with  any  particular  offence, 
and  in  some  cases  bribed  to  answer. 
Wo  desire  to  safeguard  this  section  as 
much  as  possible.  If  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  who,  at  the  present 
moment,  advises  the  Treasury  Bench, 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on,  why  do  they  not 
get  up  and  argue  the  point  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  KUSSELL  (Hack- 
i^ey,  8.) :  In  order  to  save  discussion, 
may  I  suggest  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Warmington)  should  look 
at  Amendment  No.  59,  which  is  to  add 
at  the  end  of  line  17 — 


"  Sach  witness  may  ooly  be  examined  con- 
cerning Buch  offence,  and  shall  not  be  examined 
concerning  any  other  matter  or  subject  whatso- 


ever. 


I  recognize  the  contention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  inquiry  cannot  be  con- 
ducted as  if  it  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
guilt  of  a  particular  person  charged  with 
a  particular  offence  ;  but  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  provision  of  a  negative 
character — some  provision  that  the  in- 
quiry shall  not  be  a  roving  inquiry  by  a 
magistrate,  but  shall  be  confined  to  the 
offence,  or  the  matter  in  relation  to 
which  the  inquiry  is  held.  Are  the  Go- 
vernment prepared  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment No.  59,  or  an  Amendment  in  sub- 
stantially similar  words  ?  If  so,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
that  he  should  consider  whether  ho 
should  persist  in  his  Amendment. 

Sir  RICHAED  WEBSTER  :  Before 
this  discussion  arose,  we  had  considered 
Amendment  No.  59,  in  connection  with 
this  Amendment,  and  we  had  decided  to 
accept  Amendment  No.  59,  with  modifi- 
cations. We  think  the  negative  words  . 
of  the  Amendment  are  too  stringent. 
We  would  accept  the  Amendment  if  it 
ran  somewhat  lise  this — 

**  Such  witness  can  only  be  examined  as  to 
matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mas^istrato 
holding  the  inquiry,  relate  to  the  offenco  and 
subject  matter  of  the  inquiry." 

If  those  words  were  accepted,  I  think 
the  view  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Russell)  has  expressed, 
would  be  attained.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, agree  to  such  a  general  Amend- 
ment as  that  proposed  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Warmington). 

SiK  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  But  the 
words  of  the  Attorney  General  would 
leave  the  matter  absolutely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Resident  Magistrate. 
Suppose  that  a  Magistrate  puts  an 
utterly  unreasonable  question,  having 
no  relation  to  the  particular  offence  or 
the  particular  subject,  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
says — that  at  this  juncture  the  shorthand 
notes  will  come  in  and  play  a  very  im- 
portant part,  because  thereupon  we 
should  have  the  question  nud  answer 
set  forth,  and  if  the  question  was  not  a 

E roper  one  to  be  put  to  the  witness  and 
e  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  not 
answering  the  question,  he  would  have 
his  remedy.    Now,  if  the  suggestion  of 
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the  Attorney  Genera]  is  accepted,  the  wit- 
ness would  not  have  a  remedy,  because 
the  magistrate  would  hold  and  find  as  a 
fact  that  it  was  in  his  opinion  right  and 
proper  that  the  question  should  be  put, 
because  it  related  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  inquiry.  The  witness  would  be 
entirely  without  protection  and  the  ma- 
gistrate would  be  without  any  check.  I 
therefore  submit  for  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral's further  consideration,  although  I 
admit  it  is  a  little  premature  I  interposed 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  shorten  the 
discussion — that  the  words  ''  and  shall 
not  be  examined  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  subject  whatever  "  should  be 
allowed  to  remain.  If  these  words  are 
allowed  to  remain  and  the  proper 
exercise  of  judgment  comes  into  question, 
the  Court  can  judge  whether  the 
magistrate  was  or  was  not  within  his 
right. 

MR.WAltMINGTON:  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  except  the  suggestion  just  made. 
My  objection  is  not  simply  with  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  but  it  is  to  undue 
examination.  I  desire  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  restricted,  so  that  only 
evidence  shall  be  extracted  in  a  proper 
way ;  that  the  Eesident  Magistrate  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  put  leading  questions, 
or  to  cross-examine  a  person  who  is 
summoned  before  him.  Therefore,  to 
limit  the  Amendment  in  the  way  sug- 
gested will  not  in  any  way  meet  my 
objection.  I  cannot  withdraw  my 
Amendment,  or  agree  to  its  being 
limited  as  suggested. 

Me.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
What  the  Attorney  General  suggests 
amounts  to  this — that  the  Government 
agree  that  a  question  not  relevant  to 
the  inquiry  shall  not  be  asked,  unless  the 
Besident  Magistrate  says  it  is  relevant 
to  the  inquiry;  that  is  practically  the 
offer  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
makes  to  us.  Of  course,  that  does  not 
directly  arise  on  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Warming- 
ton),  in  regard  to  which  Amendment  I 
wish  to  know  whether  the  Government 
insist  that  to  these  secret  inquiries  that 
none  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  in  Courts  of  Law  shall 
apply?  Let  me  give  an  example.  In 
a  Court  of  Law,  hearsay  evidence  is  not 
admissible.  Is  such  evidence  to  be  ad- 
missible at  these  inquiries?  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  says 
that  an  inquiry  under  this  section  cannot 

Sir  Charles  Russell 


be  conducted  as  an  inquiry  would,  if 
there  was  a  person  charged  with  the 
offence.  Is  it  to  be  contended  that,  at 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  a  magistrate  can 
ask  questions  such  as  this — ''  Did  yon 
ever  hear  A  B  murdered  so  and  so?" 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  Committee 
should  insist  that  there  should  be  a  check 
of  some  kind  imposed  upon  the  action 
of  the  magi  strate.  The  whole  contention 
of  the  Treasury  Bench  in  the  discussion 
upon  this  clause  is  that  they  will  not  put 
any  check  whatever  on  the  magistrate. 
Everything  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Eesident  Magistrates. 
Our  experience  of  these  gentlemen 
prompts  us  not  to  accept  the  view  of  the 
Government  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  absolute  discretion  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.)  :  It 
appears  to  me  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  press  some  such  Amendment 
as  that  now  before  the  Committee, 
because  it  is  perfectly  clear  the  Govern- 
ment do  intend  that  these  inquiries 
should  go  beyond  matters  relating  to 
actual  offences.  The  Government  have 
evinced  a  desire  to  revise  the  shorthand 
notes  before  they  are  made  public.  If 
during  these  secret  inquiries,  merely 
crime  is  to  be  inquired  into,  there  can  be 
no  possible  reason  for  revising  the 
Amendment  No.  52  which  has  been 
agreed  to,  yet  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Eichard  Webster)  has  distinctly  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  to  propose  some 
Amendment  to  that  Amendment. 

Me.  O'DOHEETY  (Donegal,  N.)  : 
With  reference  to  the  words  proposed  to 
be  added  by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Eicbard  Webster),  allow  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  section  as 
it  originally  stood,  and  ask  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  a  lawyer,  whether 
or  not  the  protection  of  the  witness  is  not 
greater  under  the  section  than  under 
the  words  he  proposes.  The  words  of 
the  section  are,  '^and  examine  on  oath 
concerning  such  offence." 

The  CHAIEMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
is  anticipating  the  Amendment  No.  59. 
AVe  are  considering  Amendment  No.  53. 

Mil.  O'DOHEETY:  Many  remarks 
sprang  out  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Eussell). 
Now,  Amendment  53  n:erely  provides 
that  the  magistrate  holding  the  inquiry 
must  examine  a  witness  upon  oath  con* 
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oeming  the  offence,  and  that  he  must  in 
the  examination  observe  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence.  Why  there  should  be 
any  objection,  in  the  case  of  a  semi-legal 
tribunal  of  this  sort,  to  putting  the 
fullest  possible  instructions  before  the 
mind  of  the  person  conducting  the 
inquiry  I  cannot  understand.  I  think 
the  Committee  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  Proyiso  contained  in  this  Amend- 
ment, and  thus  afford  only  proper 
protection  to  a  witness  summoned  before 
this  Court. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby) : 
I  cah  see  the  force  of  what  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  has  said — 
that  you  cannot  confine  this  inquiry  to 
the  same  strict  rule  that  it  would  be  con- 
fined, if  one  individual  were  charged. 
But  there  are  certain  rules  of  evidence 
which  would  be  observed  whoever  was 
charged.  Suppose  a  magistrate  has  a 
witness  before  him  whom  he  wishes  to 
examine,  and  he  says — **Now  do  you 
know  anything  about  this  offence;  do 
you  know  who  did  it,  or  anything  con- 
cerning the  doing  of  it  ?  "  The  man  says, 
"  No,  I  do  not.''  Then  the  magistrate 
might  ask  him,  **  Did  you  ever  hear  any- 
body else  say  anything  about  it?" 
That  is  a  question  which  would  not  be 
admissible  where  a  person  was  charged. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, whether  questions  of  that  cha- 
racter would  be  admissible  at  the  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
It  is  quite  evident,  by  a  subsequent 
Amendment,  that  the  Government  intend 
that  the  Crown  should  use  hearsay 
evidence.  Was  anything  more  absurd 
ever  provided  ?  These  inquiries  ought 
to  be  conducted  in  a  lawyer-like  manner 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Once  you  depart  from  this  course,  you 
embark  upon  a  sea  of  trouble.  These 
inquiries,  although  conducted  by  cavalry 
men,  half-pay  officers,  militiamen,  and 
horse  marines,  should  be  conducted  with 
some  regard  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
judicial  life.  Of  course,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect a  horse  marine  to  take  the  same 
view  of  legal  questions  as  a  legally 
trained  man  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intend  that  hearsay  evidence  shall 
be  accepted.  But,  if  so,  these  judicial 
inquiries  would  be  reduced  to  a  farce. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  legitimate  that  a  question  of 

VOL.  COOXIV.    [thirp  series.] 


the  nature  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
should  be  put.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  accused  person 
before  the  tribunal,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  person  presiding  over  the 
inquiry  to  put  any  question  which  will, 
in  any  way,  load  to  the  detection  of  the 
crime.  I  quite  admit  that  the  Question 
put  must  be  concerning  the  crime  in  re* 
spect  of  which  the  inquiry  is  held ;  and, 
of  course,  on  the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  no 
Judge  would  permit  hearsay  evidence  to 
be  used  against  any  person  whatever. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn)  : 
The  other  day  the  Committee  was  told 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland 
(Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  that  the  pro- 
cedure provided  by  this  section  was 
part  of  the  Constitutional  Law  of  Scot- 
land. That  was  loudly  cheered  by  hon. 
Members  opposite ;  but  now  we  hear 
from  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes),  what  he  means  by  this 
Constitutional  Law  of  Scotland.  This 
inquiry  is  to  be  held  secretly,  and 
carried  on  in  every  way  contrary  to 
what  we  understand  is  the  Constitutional 
Law  of  this  country  and  of  Scotland  too 
in  regard  to  evidence.  [Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald  dissented.]  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald)  has 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  this 
discussion,  for  he  has  shaken  his  head 
when  statements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  Law  of  Scotland.  I  trust, 
however,  that  this  debate  will  be  en- 
livened by  some  observations  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
Anyhow,  we  heard  from  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland,  that  this  practice 
is  not  really  the  law  of  Scotland,  but 
there  is  some  sort  of  trace  or  form  of  it. 
The  power  has  never  been  used,  so  said 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland.  [Mr. 
J.  H.  A.  Macdonald  again  dissented.! 
The  Lord  Advocate  shakes  his  head 
again  ;  but  I  have  got  a  very  valuable 
work  here,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Macdonald. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
speak  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  I  beg  yourpardon, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
been  led  astray  by  the  silence  of  the 
Lord  Advocate.  We  are  discussing  two 
most  important  questions,  and  it  is  right 
we  should  have  some  guidance  from  one 
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of  tho  Law  Officers  who  are  assisting 
the  Crown  in  respect  to  this  measure — 
the  Law  Officers  for  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  By  this  Amendment  a 
most  important  point  is  raised.  The 
statement  we  have  heard  from  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  lets  us  into 
the  secret  that  there  is  to  be  a  private 
inquiry,  and,  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
are  not  to  be  observed  in  any  way — that, 
in  fact,  persons  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
regular  inquisition.  That  is  the  object 
of  the  inquiry.  |  "  No,  no ! "]  The 
Lord  Advocate  seems  to  dissent  from 
that.  Will  he  get  up  and  tell  us  that 
this  has  its  origin  in  a  Statute  ?  I  ask 
him  further — [^Interruptionf  continued  for 
sonie  time.']  I  beg,  Sir,  to  move  that 
you  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Anderson.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  hope  the 
hon.    and   learned    Member    will    not 


press 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Keep  your  gang 
quiet  then. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  makes  a  long  speech 
on  the  Amendment — I  An  hon.  Member  : 
Two  minutes.] — which  had  already  been 
fully  discussed,  and  without  rhyme  or 
reason  he  concludes  the  speech  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  discus- 
sion. Does  the  Committee  think  that 
that  Motion  is  justified  by  any  enormous 
progress  with  Public  Business  that  we 
nave  made  to-night,  or  has  anything  else 
happened  in  to-night's  discussion  which 
renaers  it  desirable  that  we  should  report 
Progress  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  and  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  us  to  accede  to 
the  Motion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
In  asking  that  this  Motion  may  not  be 
pressed,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that 
we  have  made  no  progress.  While  I 
have  been  present  to-night,  a  great  many 
Amendments  have  been  disposed  of,  a 
large  number  being  assented  to  by  the 
Gt)vemment.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree 
that  we  have  not  made  progress,  neither 
could  I  agree  with  anyone  who  contended 
that  our  Business  had  not  been  conducted 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  behind  me  (Mr. 

Jfr.  Anderson 


Anderson)  will  not  proceed  at  greater 
length  than  is  necessary,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  finish  his  speech. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  We  have  dis- 
posed of  33  Amendments  in  the  absence 
of  hon.  Members  opposite.  We  do  not 
require  the  attendance  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  here  at  all,  speaking  of  them 
collectively,  and  if  they  are  impatient  I 
would  recommend  them  to  go  away.  All 
they  seem  to  do  is  to  prevent  speeches 
being  heard  in  this  direction.  We,  on 
our  part,  desire  that  this  debate  should 
be  proceeded  with  in  a  regular  manner, 
as  it  has  hitherto  gone  on  to-night,  be- 
fore the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  came 
in  from  their  dinner.  If  this  Motion  is 
withdrawn,  I  hope  they  will  be  kept 
quiet. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  I  do  not  wish  to 
waste  time  by  pressing  on  this  Motion. 
I  will  point  out  that  I  was  discussing,  I 
hope  not  at  undue  length,  this  clause — 
I  was  referring  to  a  matter  which  I 
think  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in 
this  Committee,  and  one  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Though  it  may 
not  be  of  interest  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who  have 
just  come  in,  and  who  are  anxious  to  go 
to  bed,  yet  they  must  remember  that  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform.  We  do  not  wish 
to  perform  that  duty  to  the  extent  of 
wearying  the  Committee,  howeyer.  My 
point  is  this — and  I  think  every  fair- 
minded  man  in  the  Committee  will  see 
how  important  it  is — will  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate who  brings  forward  this  clause  as 
part  of  the  law  of  Scotland  tell  us  whe- 
ther it  is  founded  upon  any  Statute? 
Will  he  tell  us  whether  it  was  founded 
on  the  civil  law  or  common  law  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  it  is  not  founded  in 
any  way  upon  these  two.  I  will  venture 
to  tell  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman what  it  is  founded  upon.  It  is 
founded  upon  the  canon  law  established 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Roman 
Inquisition  into  power.  We  are  now 
told  that  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
law  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  Inquisition  in  that  country 
which  it  used  to  carry  on  in  Rome.  I 
hope  this  Amendment  will  be  carried  to 
a  Division  unless  the  Government  give 
way,  and  that  I  sincerely  trust  they  will 
do. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
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Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  ASHER  (Elgin,  &c.) :  I  hope 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  War- 
mington)  will  press  this  Amendment. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  directed  to 
establishing  a  rule  in  connection  with 
the  preliminary  examination  on  oath 
contemplated  by  this  clause  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  advantageoup.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Anderson)  has  referred  to  the  law 
of  Scotland.  Well,  the  position  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  in  regard  to  this  matter  has 
been  frequently  explained  to  the  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  a  preliminary  inquiry  on  oath  is 
competent  in  Scotland  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  such  inquiries  are  not  of  common 
occurrence  in  Scotland  now.  I  think  it 
right  to  say  that  at  no  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  this  practice  of  preliminary 
examination  npon  oath  ever  permitted 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  except 
on  the  lines  set  out  in  this  Amend* 
ment.  The  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  is  intended  to 
produce  this  result,  that  in  a  pre- 
liminary examination  upon  oath  only 
such  questions  shall  be  put  to  the  witness 
as  could  competently  be  put  to  a  witness 
if  he  were  being  examined  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial.  Now  that,  undoubtedly,  has 
always  been  the  law  of  Scotland ;  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  allow  that  to  rest 
entirely  upon  my  statement,  and,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
son's PraeticB  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  Seot^ 
land,  the  authority  of  which  I  am  sure 
the  Lord  Advocate  will  acknowledge. 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  speaking  of  the  preliminary 
examination  on  oath,  says — 

''In  discharging  this  delicate  duty  of  com- 
pelling witnesses  to  appear  and  depone  in  a  pro- 
cognition,  and  of  putting  them  on  oath,  or  com- 
mitting them  to  prison  if  they  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  or  to  answer  questions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Judge  as  nearly  as  possible  to  walk  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  which  will  ultimately  be  fol- 
lowed at  the  trial.  There  seems,  therefore,  no 
authority  which  can  justify  a  Magistrate  in  ten- 
dering an  oath  to  a  wife  against  her  husband  or 
against  any  party  with  whom  he  is  implicated 
in  one  common  offence,  or  to  a  husband  against 
a  wife  in  similar  circumstances,  or  to  an  adult 
child  who  refuses  to  depone  against  its  parent, 
or  to  any  child  under  the  age  when  it  can  be 
legally  sworn,  or  in  compelling  a  child  under 
that  age  to  declare  against  its  parent.  As  such 
proceedings  would  be  illegal  if  attempted  in  open 
Court  and  when  the  accused  is  on  his  trial,  so 
they  seem  to  be  actually  exceptionable  in  the 


secret  but  equally  regular  and  important  inves- 
tigations  which  precede  that  event :  not  to 
mention  the  prejudice  which  would  accne  to 
the  accused  if  information  were  thus  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  his  nearest  and  dearent  relations 
which  could  not  be  brought  against  him  directly 
f rom^  them  when  on  trial  for  the  crime ;  and  the 
opinion  of  the  prosecutors  in  determining  on 
the  case,  wcro  to  be  liable  to  the  bias  unavoid- 
ably incurred  by  reading  important  depositions 
which  cannot  ultimately  be  brought  against  him. 
No  steps  of  coercion  should  therefore  be  adopted 
against  witnesses  in  a  precognition,  except  such, 
persons  and  in  relation  to  such  questions  as  are 
competent  to  be  examined  or  put  at  the  trial. 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  examining  such 
witnesses  when  they  come  forward  voluntarily 
or,  though  citod,  state  no  objection  to  emitting 
their  declaration.*' 

The  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would,  I  think,  effect  this — that 
in  the  case  of  the  preliminary  inquiry 
on  oath,  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrate  to  put  any  question  to  a 
witness  which  it  would  not  have  been 
competent  to  put  to  him  if  he  were  being 
examined  as  a  witness,  giving  evidence 
at  a  trial.  The  clause,  I  understand,  is 
intended  merely  to  secure  that  evidence 
shall  be  obtained  from  persons  who  will 
not  voluntarily  make  their  statements — 
persons  possessed  of  knowledge  which 
they  are  withholding — and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  magistrates  should  have 
the  power  of  getting  anything  more  than 
legal  evidence  from  witnesses  put  on  oath 
before  them,  seeing  that  when  the  trial 
comes  on,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  put 
to  the  witness  such  questions  as  the 
ordinary  Law  of  Evidence  will  allow. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Maodonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An« 
drews  Universities) :  I  am  very  im willing 
to  join  in  this  discussion,  knowing,  from 
having  read  his  speech  in  the  papers,  that 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  has 
stated  the  law  of  Scotland  with  gpreat 
accuracy  and  clearness  in  this  House  al- 
ready. I  do  not  desire  to  put  in  my  word 
merely  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
in  repeating  a  statement  which  I  believe 
to  have  been  perfectly  correct,  and  which 
nothing  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  said  impugns  in  the  slightest  degree ; 
and  though  I  must  say  that  Alison,  to 
whom  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
referred,  hasnot  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  best  and  most  accurate  authority 
at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  on  our 
Criminal  Law,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
general  statement  which  he  made  in  the 
passage  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
I  Friend  has  read  out  to  which  I  take  any 
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exception — certainly  not  any  serious  ex- 
ception— at  all.  In  conducting  tliese  in- 
quiries in  private  the  Laws  of  Evidence 
in  regard  to  witnesses  whom  it  is  com- 
petent to  examine  at  a  trial  are  the  same 
as  at  a  trial.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  bring  the  wife  of  a  man  to  be  accused 
of  a  crime  to  give  evidence  against  him 
— it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  a  man's 
wife  and  put  her  on  oath  and  examine 
her  in  reference  to  that  crime ;  but  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  seems  to  forget 
that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the 
case  in  which  a  husband  is  charged  or  a 
wife  is  charged  with  a  crime,  or  in  which 
a  question  can  be  raised  whether  the  wife 
can  be  examined  against  her  husband, 
or  the  husband  can  be  examined  against 
his  wife.  We  are  dealing  with  the  case  in 
which  no  person  is  yet  charged.  [An  hon. 
MsifBEB  :  But  persons  may  be  charged.] 
We  are  dealing  with  an  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  anybody 
can  be  charged,  and  if  so  what  person  it 
is.  Well,  in  making  that  inquiry  you 
can  apply  no  such  rules  of  evidence  as 
those  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
referred  to,  because  if  you  hear  of  a 
woman  who  is  said  to  know  something 
about  a  crime  that  has  been  committed, 
you  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  tell  be- 
fore you  examine  her  whether  it  may 
not  turn  out  that  when  you  are  ex- 
amining somebody  else  after  her  that 
her  husband  will  be  the  person  to 
be  charged  with  the  crime.  Therefore, 
the  case  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
quotes  is  not  a  case  in  point  at  all ;  be- 
cause the  case  in  Alison  is  the  case  of 
an  inquiry  conducted  where  some  person 
is  already  charged  with  a  crime.  You 
are  not  in  such  a  case  to  examine  a 
man's  wife  on  oath,  or  if  it  is  a  woman 
who  is  charged,  you  are  not  to  examine 
her  husband  on  oath ;  but  in  what  Alison 
says — that  you  are  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing to  conduct  the  inquiry  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Evidence,  I  concur 
thoroughly,  and  I  am  sure  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  and  other  members  of 
the  Legal  Profession  will  agree  with  me— 
that  that  is  a  sound  statement  of  the 
law.  Still,  it  is  quite  common  in  these 
inquiries,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
knows  well  enough,  to  ask  questions  of 
witnesses  which  it  might  be  incompetent 
to  put  in  Court.  For  instance,  it  is 
peifectly  competent  in  such  an  inquiry 
to  ascertain  from  witnesses,  by  what  is 
called  ''hearsay,"  whether  any    other 
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person  has  been  heard  speaking  about 
the  case  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  have  other 
witnesses  summoned  and  brought  up  in 
order  to  be  examined.  The  evidence  is 
taken,  not  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
a  trial,  but  for  aiding  or  perhaps  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  to  discover  witnesses 
who  will  be  su^cient  to  prove  the  case. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland  said  on  a  previous 
occasion,  in  what  has  been  read  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  latter  to  justify 
the  proposition  which  is  contained  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  —  namely,  that  the  whole 
inquiry  must  necessarily  be  conducted 
as  if  a  person  were  under  charge. 
Let  me  point  out  that  if  the  examina- 
tion of  a  person  is  to  be  conducted  as 
though  someone  was  under  charge,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  worse  for  the  per- 
son who  would  be  under  examination, 
because  if  complete  examination  were  to 
take  place,  as  would  be  the  case  at  a 
trial,  the  character  of  the  examination 
would  be  unfair  to  a  person  giving 
evasive  answers.  An  inquiry  of  this 
kind  should  be  conducted  in  a  calm  and 
quiet  manner,  and  not  in  the  least  in 
the  manner  in  which  examinations  take 

{>lace  before  a  Judge.  My  hon.  and 
earned  Friend  opposite  knows  perfectly 
well  how  examinations  take  place  at  a 
trial,  and  he  must  see  that  inquiries 
under  this  clause  must  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  very  different  to  such  cross-exa- 
minations, for  instance,  as  I  know  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
would  be  iDclined  to  subject  hostile  wit- 
nesses to  in  a  Court  of  Law.  No  pres- 
sure ought  to  be  used  upon  a  witness, 
and  in  Scotland  no  pressure  is  used.  I 
venture  to  say,  without  the  least  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  such  an  accusation  as 
that  one  of  the  Public  Prosecutors  in 
Scotland  in  making  one  of  these  pre- 
liminary inquiries  has  unduly  pressed  a 
witness,  is  a  thing  so  extremely  rare  that 
if  it  exists  at  all  it  is  just  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  No  administra- 
tion can  be  absolutely  perfect ;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  working  of  this  system  is 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  fair  exercises 
of  the  right  of  examination  in  private 
which  could  possibly  be,  and  for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  compare  it 
to  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition— which 
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he  has  done  twice  to-nigbt  in  the  course 
of  two  speeches  he  has  made — certainly 
fihows  the  extravagance  of  those  who  are 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  working 
of  our  present  system.  I  am  sure  the 
late  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
for  Scotland  does  not  for  one  moment 
mean  to  suggest  as  a  general  rule — not- 
withstanding that  there  may  be  small 
exceptions  with  which  those  who  are  in 
the  position  of  looking  after  Scotland 
have  to  find  fault — that  precognitions 
are  not  conducted  with  great  fairness. 
They  are  conducted  with  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  statement  of  what  the  witness 
is  to  depone  to,  and  it  is  only  in  very 
rare  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  be> 
lieve  that  persons  are  withholding  their 
statements  that  people  are  put  on  oath. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting a  statement  made  in  this  House 
some  time  ago  to  the  effect  that  putting 
a  person  on  oath  in  a  precognition  is  a 
thing  not  known  in  Scotland.  I  contra- 
dict that  distinctly.  I  say  that  in  recent 
years,  and  that  under  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  and  late  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland,  sitting  opposite  to  me,  it  has 
been  done  by  their  own  Deputes,  when 
thought  to  be  necessary.  I  know  it  also 
from  a  Judge  now  on  the  Bench  that 
he  and  another  Judge  have  both  put  it 
in  practice  during  the  past  25  years. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  I  am 
sure  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  for  his  very  clear  and 
satisfactory  statement  as  to  the  law  of 
Scotland  and  its  administration.  I 
understand  that  the  object  of  this 
Amendment  is  to,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
assimilate  the  law  in  this  Bill  to  that 
which  he  has  laid  down  as  the  practice 
in  Scotland.  Now,  the  illustration 
which  he  has  given  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  mag^trates  at  an  inquiry  to  take 
the  statement  of  a  wife  against  her  hus- 
band, where  the  latter  is  charged  with 
an  offence,  does  not  apply,  according  to 
his  argument,  because  1  understand  him 
to  say  that  if  no  person  is  charged,  then 
that  evidence  may  be  practically  got 
against  the  same  person— that  is  to  say, 
against  the  husband  of  the  wife.  It 
may  not  be  usual,  but  it  may  be  compe- 
tent to  get  it.  Suppose  a  person  is  sus- 
pected of  an  offence,  and  his  wife  is 
called  to  give  evidence,  because  the  man 
is  not  actually  charged  is  the  woman  to 
be  compelled  to  say  everything  she 
JmowB  about  him,  because,  if  that  is  so, 


you  practically  get  the  evidence  of  the 
woman  against  her  husband  ?  You  get 
the  evidence  of  the  woman  against  the 
man  because  no  actual  charge  is  made, 
which  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  if 
a  charge  was  made.  I  gather  from  the 
Lord  Advocate  that  that  would  not  be 
allowed  in  Scotland.  I  understand  that 
the  wife  would  not  be  capable  of  being 
examined  against  her  husband  if  a 
charge  were  made,  and  that  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  examined  against 
her  husband,  as  even  though  no  charge 
is  made  the  husband  may  be  suspected 
of  a  crime.  As  I  understand  the  object 
of  this  Amendment,  it  is  to  provide  in 
these  words,  or  in  some  other  words 
equivalent  to  them,  that  examinations 
before  Eesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
shall,  like  the  examinations  under  the 
Scotch  law  be  governed  by  the  general 
and  fundamental  Laws  of  Evidence.  That 
is  really  the  principle.  We  wish  for 
some  intimation  from  the  Government 
that  the  persons  who  use  the  powers 
contained  in  this  Bill  shall  be  governed 
by  the  general  and  fundamental  Laws  of 
Evidence.  I  understand,  though  I  do 
not  think  the  Lord  Advocate  mentioned 
it— it  was  mentioned  in  a  former  debate 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Elgin,  I  think 
— that  in  Scotland  this  power  is  exer- 
cised under  check,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  would  con- 
duct the  examination,  would  conduct  it 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff.  I  am 
told  that  that  is  so,  and  that  the  Sheriff 
would  see  that  no  irregularities  took 
place  in  reference  to  the  evidence  that 
is  permitted.     Now,  if  that  is  so 

Mr.  J,  H.  A.  MACDONALD :  The 
Sheriff  is  responsible  when  the  charge 
is  made ;  but  in  our  practice  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  takes  these  precognitions 
wilhout  the  presence  of  the  Sheriff,  who 
only  comes  in  when  it  is  necessary  to 
compel  witnesses. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  :  I 
understood  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  say — and  I  do  not  under- 
stand my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  dissent  from  that — that  the 
Sheriff  is  the  controlling  o£S.cer,  and 
that  the  Procurator  Fiscal  is  acting 
under  his  directions  very  much  as  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  acts  for  our 
Attorney  General.  That  is  so ;  then  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  material  dif- 
ference. What  you  want  is  some  form 
of  words  which  will  indicate  to  persons 
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very  few  of  whom  may  be  lawyers — 
who,  in  fact,  are  not,  in  general,  lawyers 
— that  they  ought  to  govern  themselves 
in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  the 
general  Law  of  Evidence,  and  not  travel 
out  of  it. 

Mb.  ATHEELEY- JONES :  I  only 
wish  to  add  one  observation  in  this  very 
dry  discussion  on  Scotch  law.  There 
seems  to  me,  with  great  respect  for  the 
Attorney  General  lor  Ireland,  to  be  a 
fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween what  is  known  as  precognition  in 
Scotland  and  this  inquiry  in  Ireland.  I 
point  this  out,  because  I  hope  that  that 
fairness  which  generally  characterizes 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
will  now  operate  in  his  mind.  When  a 
man  is  examined  in  Scotland,  he  is  en- 
titled to  insist  that  the  deposition  he 
has  given  on  precognition  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. He  cannot  be  prosecuted, 
under  any  circumstances,  for  perjury. 
Now,  this  Bill,  as  I  find  at  the  end  of 
the  1st  clause,  provides  that  the  state- 
ment of  any  person  under  the  section — 

"  Shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of  an  indict- 
ment or  other  criminal  proceeding  for  perjury, 
be  admissible  in  evidence  against  him  in  any 
proceeding,  civil  or  criminal." 

I  want  lo  point  out  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  why  I  think  it  is  of 
vital  importance,  for  two  reasons,  that 
hearsay  evidence  should  not  be  ad- 
missible. In  the  first  place,  if  hearsay 
evidence  be  admissible  in  what  I  will 
term  precognition  by  way  of  comparison, 
then  evidence  may  be  admitted  of  an  ex- 
traneous character,  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  witness  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; and  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  ex- 
aggerated way  of  speaking  to  say  that 
this  evidence  would  be  held  in  terrarem 
over  him.  Though  that  evidence  might 
not  be  germane  to  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry, the  witness  might  be  proceeded 
against.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strict 
rules  of  evidence  should  be  followed,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  points  out 
that  every  protection  is  given  \jq  wit- 
nesses against  oppressive  proceedings. 
He  points  out  clearly  that  this  inquiry 
has  only  been  used  in  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  afiPbrding  information  to  the 
Crown  Officials  for  ulterior  purposes  of 
investigation  ;  but  here  it  is  something 
more.  A  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown 
for  examination,  which  they  may  exer- 
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cise  for  the  purpose  of  getting  informa- 
tion from  a  witness  which  can  be  used 
against  him.  Therefore,  I  venture  re- 
spectfully to  differ  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  believing  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.):  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland  gave  us  a  true  picture  of 
the  law  in  Scotland.  It  is  because  we 
know,  from  past  experience,  what  the 
administration  of  law  in  Ireland  is, 
that  we  want  to  press  this  Amendment. 
The  Lord  Advocate  has  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  no  pressure  should  be  applied  ; 
and  he  has  added  that  in  Scotland  there 
is  no  power  to  prosecute  for  perjury  in 
respect  of  evidence  given  on  a  precog- 
nition. Now,  the  threat  of  a  prosecution 
for  perjury  is  a  very  powerful  weapon 
with  which  pressure  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  witness.  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance to  show  this.  At  one  of  the  in- 
quiries which  took  place  under  the  Act 
of  1882,  a  witness  was  examined  on  one 
or  two  days.  He  gave  evidence  at 
great  length  and  in  great  detail  in 
answer  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
Mr.,  now  Judge,  Ourran.  At  the  end 
of  his  evidence.  Judge  Ourran  told  him 
that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  his  evi- 
dence was  perfectly  false,  and  that  he 
had  committed  perjury,  and  therefore  he 
gave  him  24  hours  to  consider  his  posi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  2^  hours.  Judge 
Curran  told  him  he  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  giving  other  evidence. 
The  witness,  accordingly,  at  the  end  of 
the  24  hours,  or  the  specified  time,  ap- 
peared again  before  Judge  Curran,  and 
gave  perfectly  different  evidence,  and  on 
that  evidence  the  prisoners  were  prose- 
cuted and  convicted.  If  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  accept  my  statement,  I  am 
sure  that  Judge  Curran,  who  was  then 
Mr.  Curran,  will  confirm  it. 

Mr.  MAUBICE  HEALY:  This 
Amendment  is  of  great  importance,  and 
its  importance  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
tliA  declaration  of  the  Government  that 
they  intend  that  any  declarations  taken 
at  a  secret  inquiry  shall  afterwards  be 
used  to  confront  the  witnesses  at  the 
trial.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land has  declared  that  questions  which 
would  be  excluded  as  hearsay  evidence 
on  an  ordinary  trial  are  proper  evidence 
at  an  inquiry  under  this  section.  The 
effect  of  that  would  be  that  hearsay  evi« 
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dence  might  be  used  at  the  trial  of  a 
prisoner  charged  with  an  offence.  How 
would  that  happen  ?  In  this  way.  If 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  an  accused  per- 
son were  confronted  with  his  own  de- 
position at  the  previous  inquiry,  and  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  deposition  was 
inconsistent  with  the  evidence,  that  de- 
position might  be  put  in  evidence ;  and 
if  the  deposition  be  put  in  evidence  for 
that  purpose,  the  whole  of  the  deposition 
may  be,  and  must  be,  read  against  the 
prisoner.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this — 
we  will  take  it  that  a  witness  makes  a 
statement  incriminating  A  B.  That 
witness  is  afterwards  examined  on  the 
trial  of  A  B.  Then  he  makes  certain 
statements  inconsistent  with  the  evi- 
dence given  in  his  deposition.  The  de- 
position is  then  put  in  to  contradict  the 
evidence  given  at  the  trial,  and  in  that 
way  is  made  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner. The  effect  is  that  not  merely 
that  portion  of  the  deposition  which  con- 
tradicts the  evidence  of  the  witness  given 
at  the  trial  is  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner, but  the  whole  deposition  is  ad- 
mitted, including  any  hearsay  evidence 
which  the  Besident  Magistrate  may  have 
admitted.  That  makes  this  Amendment 
one  of  an  exceedingly  important  cha- 
racter. I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
assert  that  it  is  reasonable  or  proper 
that  hearsay  evidence  should  be  put  in 
against  a  prisoner  at  a  trial ;  and  if  this 
clause,  as  it  is  drawn,  enables  that  to 
be  done,  it  is  a  reason  why  it  should  be 
rejected  or  amended. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :^ Ayes  193; 
Noes  272:  Majority  79.— (Div.  List, 
No.  115.)  [12.40  A.M."| 

Me.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  you  report  Pro- 
gress, and  I  beg  to  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House 
to  accede  to  that  Motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Bradiaugh,) 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
report  Progress  as  soon  as  we  get  to  the 
end  of  this  1st  sub-section  of  the  clause. 
I  trust  that  it  may  not  take  more  than 
H  very  few  minutes  to  dispose  of. 


Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
I  should  like  to  know,  as  regards 
the  possibility  of  finishing  this  Is 
sub-section  to-night,  how  many  o^ 
our  Amendments  the  Government  are 
going  to  accept?  If  they  do  not  accept 
our  Amendments,  we  shall  take  some 
time ;  but  if  they  take  my  Amendments 
in  a  batch,  we  may  soon  finish. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Leader  of  the  House,  for,  on  look- 
ing at  the  Paper,  I  find  no  less  than 
nine  Amendments  still  on  the  Paper 
with  regard  to  this  1st  sub>section  of 
the  clause.  It  is  ridiculous  to  propose 
that  we  should,  at  1  in  the  morning, 
run  hastily  through  them — every  one  of 
them  being  of  considerable  importance. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  meet  the  Committee  in  anything 
like  a  fair  spirit.  To-night  we  have 
got  through  a  larger  number  of  Amend- 
ments than  we  have  done  at  any  pre- 
vious Sitting;  and  I  could  even  go 
further,  and  say  that  we  have  gone 
through  more  Amendments  this  evening 
than  were  ever  got  through  in  respect 
of  a  Coercion  Bill  in  the  same  time. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  shows  very 
little  gratitude  for  the  very  generous 
and  forbearing  spirit  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee have  met  him  to-night.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  Amendment  dis- 
cussed, I  will  not  say  at  undue  length — 
I  will  even  say  that  our  debates  on 
several  important  Amendments  have 
been  curtailed  to  meet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take, 
so  as  not  to  give  him  a  decent  excuse 
for  saying  that  the  debates  have  unduly 
delayed  the  Business  of  the  House.  If 
he  perseveres,  he  is  the  master  of  many 
legions,  and  will  overcome  our  oppo- 
sition ;  but  if  we  do  proceed,  we  shall 
consider  it  our  duty  to  discuss  these 
Amendments  in  proportion  to  their  im- 
portance, and  with  no  regard  to  the 
hour  of  the  night. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT 
(Derby) :  I  hope  the  harmony  of  the 
evening  is  not  going  to  be  disturbed.  I 
should  rather  gather,  from  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Leader 
of  the  House,  anticipating  that  in  a 
very  short  time  this  sub-section  will  be 
finished,  that  he  and  his  Friends  will 
take  a  favourable  view  of  the  eight  or 
nine   Amendments   on    the  Paper.    I 
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think  we  might  go  on  and  see  how  far 
those  Amendments  are  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 1  belioTe  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Eussell)  has  an  Amend- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence that  might  very  likely  displace 
some  other  Amendments.  At  all  events, 
we  might  see  how  we  got  on,  instead  of 
coming  to  a  conflict  on  the  question  of 
reporting  Progress. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH  :  I  have  no  wish 
to  press  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress now,  though  there  is  another 
matter  which  I  hope  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  : 
I  now  propose,  in  page  1,  line  17,  at  the 
end,  to  insert — 

'*  The  Bummons  served  on  a  witness  under 
this  section  shall  set  forth  the  date  and  nature 
of  the  offence  respecting  which  information  is 
sought,  the  name  of  the  person  who  alleges  that 
the  witness  can  furnish  information  thereupon, 
the  hour  and  place  at  which  the  inquiry  is  to  he 
holden,  and  the  magistrate  who  is  to  conduct 
it." 

This  Amendment  will,  no  doubt,  have 
to  be  modified  to  render  it  consistent 
with  previous  determinations  at  which 
the  Committee  have  arrived;  but  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  a  summons 
ought  to  issue,  and  that  this  summons 
should  contain  certain  information. 
You  have  negatived,  I  admit,  the 
principle  that  a  summons  shall,  in  all 
cases,  issue,  since  the  Government  have 
pointed  out  that  a  summons  may  not 
be  issued  in  all  cases ;  because  a  war- 
rant may  be  issued  in  some  cases.  My 
proposition  is  that  when  a  summons  is 
issued — and  there  are  certain  cases  in 
which  a  summons  will  issue — it  should 
provide  for  certain  thiugs  and  contain 
information  on  certain  points.  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Thb  attorney  general  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity :  To  remove  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  I  will  move,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  insert  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill  the 
form  of  summons  we  propose,  and  which 
will,  I  hope,  fulfil  the  object  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  in  view. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  In  that  case,  I 
beg  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraicn. 
Sir  William  JIar court 


Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  • 
I  will  now  propose,  in  page  1,  line  17,  at 
the  end,  to  insert — 

"  No  witness  shall  he  kept  waiting  more  than 
two  hours  without  heing  examined ;  and,  if  so 
detained  without  examination,  may  depart 
without  further  liability  to  being  summoned  in 
reference  to  the  same  offence.*' 

I  propose  this  Amendment,  because  I 
do  not  think  that  a  witness  should  be 
kept  waiting  an  unreasonable  time  before 
being  examined.  What  happens?  You 
summon  men  in  clusters,  and  keep  them 
waiting;  taken  from  their  employment 
without  reason  or  necessity.  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  attempt  to  do  more 
than  a  day's  work  in  a  day.  You  should 
not  summon  more  witnesses  than  you 
want  or  can  examine.  If  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  an  assurance  that  they 
will  not  allow  a  whole  country  side  to 
be  summoned  from  their  work  at  once, 
and  without  there  being  any  possibility 
of  them  all  being  examined  in  a  reason- 
able time,  then  I  will  not  press  this 
Amendment ;  but  there  is  a  real  neces- 
sity for  some  provision  that  witnesses 
should  not  be  kept  from  their  work  an 
unreasonable  time  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  go  away. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  17,  at  end,  insert— "N"o  wit- 
ness shall  bo  kept  waiting  more  than  two  hours 
without  being  examined ;  and,  if  so  detained 
without  examination,  may  depart  without  fur- 
ther liability  to  being  summoned  in  reference 
to  the  same  offence." — [Mr,  T.  M.  Uealy.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
This  is  one  of  the  things  which  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
a  witness  must  not  be  kept  in  attendance 
more  than  a  certain  time ;  because  it  may 
easily  happen  that  the  examination  of  a 
previous  witness  or  witnesses  lasts  longer 
tlian  was  expected,  and  in  that  case  it 
mny  be  necessary  to  detain  a  subsequent 
witneas  until  he  can  be  examined.  It 
would  be  very  inconyenient  in  such  a 
case  if  he  was  allowed  to  go  away  be- 
cause a  fixed  time  had  elapsed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  In  the  case  put 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, the  magistrate  may  give  a  fresh 
summons.  [^Some  cries  of  **  Oh.,  oh!  "J 
It  is  easy  to  cry  "  Oh  j"  but  how  do  Gen- 
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tlemen  like  being  kept  here  now  ?  Are 
hon.  Members  opposite  ready  to  remain 
here  two  hours  longer  ?  All  I  say  is, 
that  witnesses  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
depart,  just  as  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  may  be  allowed  to  depart. 
Because  these  people  are  poor  and  wear 
frieze  coats,  why  are  they  to  be  treated 
with  less  care  than  persons  who  are 
created  Baronets  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ?  I  am  very  fond  of  Baronets, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  treat 
poor  people  with  more  discourtesy  than 
any  other  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. I  have  suggested  that  the  limit 
should  be  two  hours ;  but  the  principle 
of  the  thing  is  the  point  to  which  I 
attach  importance,  and  if  four  hours  is 
preferred,  I  should  not  object  to  it.  We 
ought,  however,  to  have  some  limit  put 
in. 

Mb.  OONTBEAEE  (Ck)mwell,  0am- 
boume^ :  My  experience  of  magistrates, 
especially  of  the  great  unpaid  in  this 
country,  leads  me  to  the  conviction  that 
this  Amendment  is  very  necessary.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  necessary  if  it  is  held  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  magistrates  keeping 
witnesses  waiting,  when  they  come  two 
hours  late,  a  circumstance  which  fre- 
quently happens  in  this  country.  I 
should  like  to  see  an  Amendment  go- 
ing a  great  deal  beyond  this  one.  I 
should  like  to  see  an  Amendment  re- 
quiring magistrates  to  take  their  seats 
punctually,  and  not  keep  witnesses  wait- 
ing, and  I  should  be  inclined  to  add  a 
Proviso,  that  if  the  magistrate  did  keep 
witnesses  or  others  waiting  for  two 
hours,  or  even  for  half-an-hour  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  he 
should  be  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and 
punished  accordingly.  I  think  that  if 
the  Government  refuse  to  admit  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend  of  this 
Amendment  it  will  be  desirable,  at  any 
rate,  to  provide  that  the  witnesses  shall 
be  compensated  for  the  waste  of  time  to 
which  Uiey  are  all  subjected.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  has  just 
spoken  reminded  the  House  that  these 
witnesses  are,  in  all  probability,  poor 
men,  and  it  will  also  be  recollected  that 
their  means  of  subsistence  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  work  they  can  do  in  the 
day.  This  is  not  the  case  with  hon. 
Members  opposite,  and  although  it  may 
be  amusing  to  them,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  these  poor  men.  [  Criee 
o/"  Divide!"] 


The  chairman  :  Order,  order ! 

Mr.  CONYBEARE:  It  is  of  tho 
greatest  moment.  \_^enewed  cries  of 
**  Divide !"]  — Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg 
leave  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  move  to  report  Progress  ? 

Mr.  CONYBEARE :  I  do,  Sir. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Ilr. 
Conyleare,) 

The  first  LORD  of  thb  TREA 
8URY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand,  West- 
minster) :  I  trust  the  hon.  Gentleman 
will  not  put  the  Committee  to  thn  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  incurred  by  a  Division. 
The  Government  cannot  consent  to  re- 
port Progress,  and  the  Motion  will 
therefore  only  expose  the  Committee  to 
great  delay. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.):  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
this  observation.  I  quite  appreciate 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  in  moving  his 
Amendment ;  but  I  would  point  out  that 
it  is  not  really  practicable  in  my  judg- 
ment to  introduce  such  a  provision. 
However  fairly  and  honestly  the  Act  may 
be  administered,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
some  inconvenience  to  witnesses,  either 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  prolonga- 
tion of  the  examination  of  a  previous 
witness,  or  from  other  causes.  The  only 
means  of  checking  abuses  of  this  Act 
would  be  to  call  public  attention  to  them 
in  this  House.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  whether  he  could  not  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE :  I  moved  to  re- 
port Progress  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
ruly conduct  of  supporters  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
well  understood  in  this  House  that  when 
I  get  up  to  speak,  I  intend  to  speak,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  I  allow 
myself  to  be  howled  down.  All  I  can  say 
is  this — that  if  the  conduct  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  from  that  side  of  the 
House  is  continued  without  any  reason 
whatever,  and  if  the  Government  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  keep  their  own  sup- 
porters in  order,  I  shall  invariably  move 
to  report  Progress.  If  I  desire  to  speak  on 
any  other  subject  this  evening,  and  find 
I  am  interrupted  in  the  same  way,  I 
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shall  move  to  report  Progress  in  the 
same  way,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  me  to  again  make  a  Motion  of  this 
kind,  I  shall  not  do  what  I  am  now  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  do,  to  withdraw  the 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  uithdrawn. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Hackney  (Sir  Charles  Hue  sell) 
has  spoken  with  some  slight  freedom  in 
regard  to  this  Amendment.  I  wonder  if 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  which  provides 
that  if  the  magistrate  is  not  in  attend- 
ance at  the  proper  time,  the  Clerk  may 
adjourn  the  proceedings.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  say  the  thing  is  impracticable.  I  tell 
him  that  I  have  not  proposed  any 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  anything 
like  Obstruction,  nor  any  Amendment 
except  an  Amendment  required  in  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  I  do  think  it  is 
a  little  hard  on  us  who  have  sat  down 
and  sweated  over  this  Bill,  and  spent 
hours  drafting  Amendments  to  it  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  its  pro- 
visions, to  be  told  that  our  Amendments 
are  impracticable.  I  must  say  this  sort 
of  thing  makes  a  man  tired.  If  there 
are  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench  not  pleased  to  support  our 
Amendments  they  should  be  pleased  not 
to  condemn  them.  I  say  this  Amend- 
ment is  a  perfectly  reasonable  Amend- 
ment. The  principle  of  it  is  already 
embodied  in  the  Petty  Sessions  Act, 
which  provides  that  if  the  magistrate 
does  not  turn  up  in  time  the  witnesses 
shall  not  be  kept  waiting  ;  and  knowing 
what  we  do  of  the  magistrates  in  Ireland, 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  adopted. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  form  of  summons  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  to  witnesses  will  be 
included  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill,  and 
one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  sum- 
mons will  be  the  hour  of  attendance.  If 
the  magistrate  does  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  the  time  stated  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty.  It 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  a  witness 
may  be  kept  waiting  more  than  two 
hours,  for  the  examination  of  the  first 
witness  may  not  be  concluded  in  that 
time;  but  I  would  point  out  that  we 
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have  accepted  an  Amendment  that  the 
examination  of  witnesses  shall  not 
begin  after  6  o'clock,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  kept  waiting  long  after  that  hour.  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  withdraw  this  Amendment,  and  to 
consider  under  those  circumstances,  that 
we  have  given  him  real  protection . 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness) :  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  in  Scotland  we  sometimes  have 
some  very  curious  conditions  of  things. 
I  happened  to  be  down  in  the  Hebrides 
during  the  Easter  Recess,  and  a  crofter 
complained  bitterly  to  me  that  after 
going  some  distance  to  attend  a  Sheriff's 
Court,  he  had  to  wait  until  midnight  to 
get  his  case  tried,  the  reason  for  the 
delay  being  that  the  Sheriff  went  out 
shooting.  I  trust  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  keep  to  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.)  :  If  the 
form  of  the  summons  really  enabled  a 
witness  to  go  away,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  welcome  this  Amendment, 
as  it  would  give  them  two  hours  grace. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  witnesses  will  be 
pitched  into  the  police  court,  and  kept 
there  all  day,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  will  be  taken  to  the  police 
station  and  kept  there  all  night,  to  be 
served  up  afresh  the  next  morning.  It 
will  be  disgraceful  if  such  a  power  is 
given. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork  City) : 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  this  section 
applies  not  merely  to  witnesses  sum- 
moned, but  also  to  witnesses  who  are 
arrested.  It  is  all  very  well  in  regard  to 
witnesses  who  are  summoned ;  but  what 
aboutwitnesses  who  are  arrested.  We 
have  had  no  answer  about  them.  What 
will  happen  to  them?  May  I  further 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  hours.  Under  this  question,  a  witness 
may  be  detained  for  days  and  weeks  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate.  If  the  Government  object 
to  the  limit  of  two  hours  proposed  in  the 
Amendment,  or  to  that  of  four  hours, 
to  which  the  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford is  willing  to  extend  it,  will  they  be 
content  to  detain  witnesses  a  day  or  a 
week  ?  Let  us  have  some  limit,  at  all 
events,  to  the  powers  which  the  Resident 
Magistrates  will  have  under  this  clause. 
It  is  not  candid  to  deal  with  this  mattei; 
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a8  if  it  ODly  related  to  witnesses  who 
had  been  summoned. 

Mb.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newcastle-on- 
Tjne) :  I  quite  agree  with  the  view  that 
has  been  taken  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  considerable 
hardship  arising  under  the  operation  of 
this  clause.  Still,  I  think  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  must  admit  that  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  South  Hackney  (Sir 
Oharles  Bussell)  is  a  sound  one.  It  is 
impossible,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
prevent  cases  of  hardship  arising ;  but 
if  the  light  of  public  opinion  is  thrown 
upon  these  transactions,  they  would  have 
to  be  carefully  investigated.  When 
advice  in  this  sense  is  given  by  one  who 
is  so  experienced  in  these  afiPairs  as  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  near  me,  and 
who  is  so  anxious  that  all  safeguards 
should  be  adopted,  I  think  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  his  opinion.  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  told  us 
that  we  are  to  have  in  a  Schedule,  or  at 
some  other  time,  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  the  summonses  will  be  issued. 
It  may  be  that  when  the  form  comes 
before  the  Committee  we  shall  find  some 
provision  to  meet  the  objection  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member.  In  that  view 
I  trust  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
will  consent  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  have  so  much' 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  that 
any  suggestion  from  him  would  meet 
with  my  acceptance,  even  against  my  own 
judgment.  I  confess  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  is  against  my  judgment.  I 
say  the  Amendment  is  an  admirable 
one,  although  I  am  the  author  of  it ; 
nevertheless,  I  wish  to  withdraw  it.  We 
have  a  duty  to  perform  here,  and  all  I 
can  say  is  that  performing  it  and  satis- 
fying my  own  conscience  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  me  than  the  opinions  of 
hon.  Members  opposite. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Galway,  N.) :  We 
might  now  report  Progress.  I  would 
ask  some  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  if  it  is  not  now  time  for 
them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Government  to  allow  us  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  next  on  the 
Paper.        

Mb.  CONYBEAKE  :  I  do  not  know 
exactly  where  we  are.    I  do  not  know 


whether  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  has 
withdrawn  his  Amendment,  or  whether 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Galway  has  moved  to 
report  Progress.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
take  a  stand  of  my  own.  I  move  this 
Amendment. 

Thr  CHAIRMAN :  The  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  is  still  before  the  Com- 
mittee. He  has  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw it;  but  leave  has  not  yet  been 
given.  When  he  has  withdrawn  it, 
there  are  several  Amendments  on  the 
same  point  which  must  take  precedence. 
Then  you  can  move  your  Amendment. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  the  discussion  on  the 
subsequent  Amendments  to  which  you 
have  referred  would  prevent  me  moving 
an  Amendment  in  reference  to  women 
and  children  being  locked  up  in  a  police 
station  under  the  powers  taken  by  this 
clause?  This  is  no  Party  Question,  but 
a  Question  of  purity  and  decency ;  and 
I  trust  the  House  will  not  be  so  degraded 
as  to  assent  to  this  bringing  of  women 
and  children  away  from  their  husbands 
and  friends,  and  locking  them  up  at 
night.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  this 
Committee  and  to  the  House. 

The  chairman  :  The  withdrawal 
of  the  present  Amendment  would  not 
stop  the  hon.  Member  from  moving  the 
Amendment  to  which  he  refers. 

Mr.  chance  :  The  moving  of  the 
subsequent  Amendment  might. 

The  chairman  :  The  moving  of 
subsequent  Amendments  on  the  same 
subject  might.  I  am  not  aware  that  such 
Amendments  would  be  moved. 

Mb.  con  YBE  are  :  I  find  the  proper 
way  will  be  for  me  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  this  Amendment.  It  is  as 
follows: — 

•*  That  all  the  words  after  *  no '  be  omitted  in 
order  to  insert  *  no  two  witnesses  shall  bo  sum- 
moned for  the  same  hour.' " 

I  am  perfectly 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon .  Member 
cannot  evade  the  Rules  of  the  House  in 
that  way. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn, 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal, E.) :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  Order,  Sir. 
Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it 
is  not  open  to  any  Member  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  any  Amendment  ? 
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The  chairman  :  It  is  in  order  to 
move  a  bend  fide  Amendment  to  an 
Amendment. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  I  say  it  is  hond 
fide. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order ! 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton)  : 
I  respectfully  repeat  my  appeal.  Half- 
an-hour  has  elapsed  since  I  made  the 
last  appeal,  and  I  renew  it  in  no  spirit 
of  obstruction. 

The  first  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  am  very  sensible  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
makes  the  appeal,  but  I  must  remark 
to  him  and  to  the  House  that  these  are 
Amendments  which  might  be  disposed 
of  in  a  very  few  minutes  indeed.  They 
are  Amendments  of  a  character  which, 
assuming  that  the  clause  is  to  be  passed 
at  all,  could  be  disposed  of  very  rapidly 
indeed,  and  looking  to  the  time  occupied 
at  this  stage,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  must 
ask  the  Committee  to  finish  the  sub- 
section. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  am  really  very  much 
astonished  at  the  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  cannot  see  what 
complaint  he  has  to  make.  We  have 
only  spent  a  few  minutes  on  my  hon. 
Friend's  Amendment,  and  he  has  offered 
to  withdraw  it  in  order  to  expedite 
Business.  I  would  in  future  take  care 
never  to  withdraw  any  Amendment 
whatever.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  my 
hon.  Friend  in  future  proposes  to  with- 
draw any  well-considered  Amendment, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from 
such  a  course,  and  oppose  such  a  with- 
drawal if  the  Government  maintain  their 
present  attitude. 

Mb.  ILUNGWORTH  (Bradford. 
W.):  I  think  the  Committee  is  entitled 
to  know  what  is  considered  a  reasonable 
hour  to  adjourn  these  proceedings.  I 
am  sure  we  have  spent  a  full  night  in 
a  thoroughly  business-like  disposition 
making  progress  with  the  Bill.  I  pro- 
test that  when  an  Amendment  is  brought 
forward,  as  was  this  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  which  really  sought 
to  meet  the  position  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who,  it  may  be  assumed,  might 
under  this  section  be  summoned  and  de- 


tained over-night,  it  was  nothing  but 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
are  giving  extraordinary  power  to  the 
Government  to  deal  with  what  they  call 
extraordinary  offences  in  Ireland,  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  innocent  people  who  might 
be  brought  up  wholesale  by  these  Re- 
sident Magistrates.  [Cm«  of  ''Ques- 
tion !  "]  I  am  replying  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  on  the  point,  and 
I  think  nothing  has  been  done  against 
which  any  complaint  of  obstruction  can 
reasonably  be  made.  Now,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  makes 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  an  important  Bill 
that  is  to  follow  in  the  order  of  Busi- 
ness, I  think  the  interest  of  the  greatef^t 
number  of  Members  would  be  consulted, 
that  it  would  be  pressing  matters  too 
far  to  expect  us  to  go  further,  that  all 
ends  would  be  served  by  allowing  us 
now  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  Government  have  acted  reasonably 
on  several  occasions  to-night,  and  we 
have  marked  our  sense  of  that  reason- 
able spirit  by  being  brief  in  our  speeches, 
and  by  withdrawing  a  number  of  Amend- 
ments after  short  discussions.  We  have 
fully  repaid  the  Government  for  their 
reasonable  attitude  by  the  speed  of  our 
progress.  We  have  got  over  33  Ameod- 
ments,  which  is  a  large  number.  Why, 
I  remember,  during  the  discussions  of 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882,  during  which  I 
remember,  too,  that  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
never  once  lost  his  patience  for  the  two 
months  or  so  those  discussions  continued, 
I  recollect  that  we  kept  him  all  one  night 
upon  two  or  three  Amendments.  True, 
we  were  all  suspended  at  the  end  of  it ; 
but  that  was  because  we  had  come  to 
the  end  of  a  very  considerable  debate  in 
Committee.  Now,  I  appreciate  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  position  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  up ;  but 
he  must  admit  our  position  also.  We 
say  it  is  not  fair  to  conduct  debate  under 
these  conditions.  [  Crin  of  **  Divide !  "] 
I  beg  hon.  Gentlemen  to  believe  that 
when  the  House  is  more  thinly  attended, 
when  we  have  only  the  English  Attorney 
General  present  with  a  few  of  his  Friends, 
we  get  on  admirably;  but  when  hon. 
Members  return   in  numbers  and  cry 
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"  Divide ! "  as  soon  as  we  get  into  a 
little  entanglement,  there  is  no  hope  of 
making  progress.  These  discussions  ne- 
cessarily take  a  conversational  form, 
these  debates  have  a  sort  of  undress 
character,  which  lessens  their  interest  to 
many  hon.  Members.  We  are  now  long 
past  1  o'clock,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  go  away  from  the  House  and  be 
prepared  to  return  when  the  Division 
Bell  rings,  we  may  be  able  to  discuss 
Business  in  a  calm  temper,  and  get  on 
as  we  never  can  if  they  make  a  clamour 
and  interrupt  us  with  cries  of  **  Divide! " 
I  think  the  Government  will  find  that 
the  spirit  displayed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  has  led  to  sub- 
stantial progress.  If  the  Government 
intend  to  go  .on — and  personally  I  do 
not  greatly  mind  if  they  do — let  us  do 
so  in  peace.  Let  us  know  whether  the 
Government  can  meet  us.  Permit  me 
to  observe  that  as  to  the  next  two  Amend- 
ments, so  far  as  they  have  previouly  been 
discussed)  the  Government  have  declared 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  concession. 
As  to  the  next,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  will  deal  with 
it.  Now,  I  make  this,  which  I  consider 
a  fair  offer.  I  will  not  move  the  next 
two  Amendments,  but  proceed  to  No. 
58,  which  is  a  Proviso  that  the  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  the  holding 
of  an  inquiry  shall  name  the  witnesses 
to  be  examined.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss this  Amendment  on  a  Motion  to  re- 
port Progress ;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  it  is  an  Amendment  having  sub- 
stance and  bottom,  and  one  that  might 
fairly  be  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  (Derby): 
May  I  venture  to  o£fer  a  suggestion. 
There  is  a  very  important  Amendment 
I  know  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Hackney  (Sir 
Charles  Bussell)  intends  to  move  in  re- 
ference to  the  examination  of  witnesses  ; 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  debate  he 
could  not  move  this  until  after  No.  61 ; 
but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  Amend- 
ments before  that  had  no  objection,  I 
imagine  it  might  be  moved  now,  and 
that  would  not  preclude  them  from 
moving  their  Amendments  afterwards  if 
they  thought  fit.  But  if  the  Amendment 
of  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  is 
accepted,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  remove 
the  necessity  for  other  Amendments ;  at 
all  events,  it  is  worth  considering,  and 


might  facilitate  progress  to  the  end  of 
the  section. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Of  course,  we 
are  unable  to  say  anything  about  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  South  Hackney,  because  it 
is  not  on  the  Paper. 

Question  put,  and  neffattved. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Lone- 
ford  (Mr.T.  M.  Healy)  move  this  Amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  understand  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
South  Hackney  is  going  to  move  an 
Amendment. 

Mb.  CONTBEABE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  rise  to  Order.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  South  Hackney 
(Sir  Charles  Bussell)  puts  his  Amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  would  come 
after  that  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Brigg 
Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Waddy), 
would  the  latter  be  able  to  move  his 
Amendment  afterwards  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN :  Yes ;  the  power 
to  move  that  Amendment  will  not  be 
gone. 

Sib  CHAELES  BUSSELL  (Hack- 
ney, S.) :  I  will  read  the  words  of  my 
Amendment,  which  would  come  in  after 
the  word  '*  recognizance  " — 

"  Provided  always  that  the  examination  shall 
be  conducted  as  far  as  practicable  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  and  such 
witnesses  may  be  examined  concerning  such 
offences  only,  and  shall  not  be  examined  con- 
cerning any  other  matter  or  subject  whatso- 
ever." 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I  consider  this 
Amendment  covers  exactly  the  same 
point  as  that  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  West  Monmouth 
(Mr.  Warmington),  from  which  it  differs 
only  by  the  addition  of  the  words  ''so  far 
as  practicable."  That  does  not  make  a 
sufficient  distinction  between  the  Amend- 
ments. 

Sib  CHAELES  EUSSELL :  Majr  I 
say,  on  a  point  of  Order,  that  the  objec- 
tion made  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  that  the 
examinations  might,  in  some  instances, 
take  a  form  and  be  attended  by  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  apply  strictly  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence,  inasmuch  as  there  would  be 
no  definite  person  against  whom  an  ac- 
cusation was  pointed  ?    There  is,  there- 
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fore,  a  material  distinction  between  this 
and  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  It  is  provided  in  my 
Amendment  that  the  rules  of  evidence 
shall  be  applied  so  far  as  is  practicable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
examination. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  only  varia- 
tion is  in  the  reference  to  a  charge 
against  some  person ;  and  practically  I 
think  it  is  the  same  Amendment. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  :  Then  I 
presume  I  shall  be  in  Order  in  moving 
the  latter  part  of  the  Amendment,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Brigg  (Mr.  Waddy),  providing  that  such 
witness  may  be  examined  concerning 
such  offences  only,  and  shall  not  be  exa- 
mined concerning  any  other  matter  or 
subject  whatsoever  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  There  is  an 
Amendment  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Long- 
ford (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) ;  but,  of  course, 
with  his  consent,  this  Amendment  may 
come  first. 

Mr.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  will  assent  to 
anything;  but  the  Amendment  I  pro- 
pose to  move  now  is  that  standing  in  my 
name  relating  to  a  frivolous  summons. 
It  provides  that  any  person  frivolously 
summoned  or  needlessly  detained  under 
this  section  shall  be  compensated.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  has 
assured  us  that  the  Act  in  this  respect 
will  be  used  reasonably,  and,  therefore, 
my  Amendment  is  but  a  reasonable  one, 
for  if  a  man  is  not  needlessly  detained 
then  my  Amendment  will  not  arise.  If 
he  is  unreasonably  detained,  which  the 
Government  say  is  not  what  they  desire 
and  expect,  then  my  Amendment  comes 
in.  It  is  only  reasonable,  I  think,  and 
consonant  with  fair  play — even  British 
fair  play — that  a  man  should  be  com- 
pensated for  time  needlessly  taken  from 
him. 

Amendment  proposed, 

Tn  page  1,  line  17,  at  the  end  of  the  words 
last  inserted,  to  add—"  Provided  also  any  per- 
son previously  summoned  or  needlessly  detained 
under  this  section  may  maintain  an  action  for 
loss  of  time,  unless  suitably  compensated 
against  the  magistrate  conducting  the  inquiry/' 
— (.Wr.  T.  M,  Healy.) 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  pob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmbs)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  nave  already  stated,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  another  Amendment,  that  we 
shall  make  provision  for  the  reasonable 
expenses  of  witnesses  for  their  loss  of  time. 
Beyond  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  go. 
You  cannot  leave  a  magistrate  open  to 
actions,  which  would  probably  be  brought 
in  any  case,  whether  a  man  were  only 
detained  a  few  minutes  or  longer. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Who  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
compensation?  Suppose  a  magistrate 
has  summoned  a  number  of  men,  and  in 
the  course  of  examination  gets  out  of 
temper,  having  an  idea  they  have  infor- 
mation they  declare  they  have  not.  He 
may  thereupon  dismiss  them  with  6d.  for 
their  expenses,  when  they  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  6«,,  but  he  bids  them 
go  about  their  business.  My  proposition 
is  that  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
sum  given,  and  that  someone  should  be 
liable  for  the  payment.  If  the  Govern- 
ment think  that  their  magistrates  should 
be  protected,  and  should  not  be  made 
the  subjects  of  action,  then  let  the  action 
lie  against  the  Attorney  General — he  is 
a  good  mark — only  let  someone  be  liable. 
But  who  are  to  be  the  judges  else  of 
reasonable  compensation  ?  Is  there  to  be 
a  Treasury  Schedule  ?  Or  by  what  means 
is  it  to  be  settled  ? 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.);  I  do 
not  see  how  the  compensation  is  pro- 
vided. If  a  man  is  taken  from  agri- 
cultural work  in  winter  time  probably  a 
small  amount  will  compensate  him ;  but 
suppose  he  is  summoned  from  his  work 
in  the  middle  of  harvest  time,  and  only 
receives  6d»  or  1«.  in  return,  much  harm 
will  be  done  to  him.  I  really  do  not 
see  why  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland 
should  be  elevated  into  a  species  of  demi- 
gods. They  have  no  such  position  here, 
and  I  do  not  seewhy  ordinary  laws  should 
not  apply  to  them.  They  are  men  liable 
to  go  wrong,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
under  the  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  go  wrong ;  and  we 
object  to  the  Government,  in  this  BiU, 
setting  up  these  men  as  a  tribunal  that 
will  be  subject  to  no  law,  civil  or  criminal 
action,  or  anything  else.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  if  an  action  is  taken 
against  one  of  these  men  for  assault,  for 
an  outrage  on  a  woman,  or  any  offence, 
however  serious,  there  is  the  power  of 
the  Law  Officers,  and  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers,  at  their  back  for  defence,  and 
affidavits  ready  to  be  sworn  to.    It  is  aq 
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argament  to  say  that  these  gentlemen 
might  be  put  to  inconvenience  by  such 
actions.  Surely  a  procedure  that  applies 
to  us  all  is  good  enough  for  Itesident 
Magistrates?  I  trust  the  Amendment 
will  be  pressed  to  the  very  last;  and  I  ask 
hoQ.  Members  to  recollect  what  gigaatic 
powers  are  to  be  given  to  these  men ; 
and  that  they  are  set  up  as  authorities 
that  cannot  possibly  go  wrong.  If  that 
is  S0|  then  there  is  no  fear  of  danger  of 
them  from  this  Amendment,  especially  as 
they  would  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

Ma.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.) :  I  desire  to  present  a  couple  of 
reasons  why  this  Amendment  should  be 
accepted.  The  magistrate  who  will  hold 
these  inquiries  relies  entirely  on  the 
police  of  the  district  to  furnish  him  with 
the  names  of  persons  to  be  summoned ; 
and  as  it  invariably  happens  that  the 
police  have  a  dislike  to  certain  people  in 
the  district,  they  will,  from  these,  furnish 
the  magistrate  with  names  indiscrimi- 
nately, having  no  regard  to  their  ability 
to  give  material  evidence,  but  simply  for 
purposes  of  persecution.  I  have  known 
such  cases  to  occur  more  than  once  in 
connection  with  similar  provisions  in  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  of  1882.  I 
know  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  was 
marked  out  by  the  police  for  such  perse- 
cution, and  they  managed  to  attach 
so  much  suspicion  and  hardship  to  his 
position  that  eventually  he  was  dis- 
charged from  his  employment,  and  an 
amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon  him  for 
which  he  could  get  no  compensation.  I 
have  known  young  men  summoned  to 
these  inquiries  who  had  long  forsaken 
politics,  and  who  held  high  social  posi- 
tions among  their  fellows,  so  marked  out 
for  prosecution  by  the  police  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  throw  up  their 
employment  and  leave  the  country. 
Now,  this  Amendment  would  provide 
for  some  such  chance  of  compensation, 
and,  what  is  more,  will  be  some  surety 
against  the  indiscriminate  and  capri- 
cious use  of  the  Act  by  magistrates, 
and  will  curb  the  over- zeal  of  policemen. 
These  are  solid  and  substanial  reasons, 
drawn  from  my  own  experience  of 
such  provisions  in  a  Coercion  Act,  to 
encourage  the  Committee  to  entertain 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  and  I  trust  the  Com- 
mittee will  give  it  that  consideration  it 
deserves. 


Mr.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N,):  Under 
the  Crimes  Prevention  Act  compensation 
was  provided  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Will  the  latter  say  upon  what  scale  it 
was  given,  and  that  he  will  provide  the 
same  here  ?  Possibly  that  might  meet 
our  views. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  scale  in  the  Act  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  refers ;  but  I  pro- 
pose in  this  case  that  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  sum  paid  for  loss  of  time, 
having  regard  to  the  position  in  life  of 
the  witness. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Will  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tell  us  how 
much  money  was  given  to  any  witness, 
or  to  any  body  of  witnesses,  under  the 
Act  of  1882  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  that  Act ;  but  I 
may  say  that  I  have  seen  accounts  since 
I  came  into  Office,  and  I  know  that 
considerable  sums  were  paid  to  wit- 
nesses  

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  To  informers ! 

Mr.  HOLMES:  Paid  to  witnesses, 
or,  at  any  rate,  paid  to  their  solicitors. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  payments 
were  made  to  solicitors.  Now,  there  are 
no  solicitors  for  witnesses  under  this 
Act,  and  I  am  speaking  of  these  wit- 
nesses— what  is  the  use  of  trying  to 
humbug  us  ?  [  Cries  of  "  Order !  "]  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  an  offensive  word. 
I  withdraw  it.  What  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  deceive  us — that,  I  believe,  is  a 
Parliamentary  expression— in  regard  to 
expenses  of  these  persons  by  alluding  to 
payments  made  to  solicitors?  The  sneer, 
too,  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  suggesting  a  doubt 
whether  Lish  solicitors  paid  their  wit- 
nesses, is  unworthy  of  him.  Time  was 
he  was  dependent  upon  solicitors,  and 
would  not  then  have  sneered  at  them  ; 
but  now  he  is  to  be  a  Judge,  and  will  be 
dependent  upon  them  no  longer.  My 
experience  of  solicitors  does  not  lead  me 
to  pay  any  heed  to  the  sneer,  though  I 
have  heard  some  complaint  against  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  on  the  ground  of  non- 
payment of  witnesses.  But  I  know  no 
ground  why  solicitors  as  a  body  should 
be  attacked  even  by  a  Judge  in  posse. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  trust  that,  what- 
ever may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  I 
may  preserve  the  courtesies  of  debate. 
I  answered  a  specific  question.      The 
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hon.  Member  asked  me  had  any  money 
been  paid  to  witnesses  under  the  Act  of 
1882,  and  my  answer  was,  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
that  Act,  but  that  I  knew  that  money 
was  paid,  because  three  or  four  accounts 
happened  to  come  under  my  notice,  and 
these  were  accounts  furnished  by  solici- 
tors, and  included  expenses  of  witnesses. 
A  considerable  sum  was  paid  to  sob'ci- 
tors  in  this  way.  This  was  the  only 
matter  raised  in  my  answer  to  a  specific 
question. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
That  shows  how  right  I  was.  You  have 
negatived  the  Amendment  which  pro- 
vided that  the  solicitor  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  protection  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  therefore,  how  can  you  say  that 
any  solicitor  got  money  under  this 
section  ?  No  provision  was  ever  made 
under  this  section  of  the  Act  of  1882 
for  paying  witnesses'  expenses.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  says  the  expenses  were  paid  to 
the  solicitor  of  the  prisoner.  Now,  he 
knows  very  well  that  he  negatived  the 
provision  providing  that  the  solicitor 
should  be  in  attendance  ;  and  therefore, 
Sir,  I  eay  that  he  was  wrong  when  he 
said  that  the  expenses  were  paid  to  this 
solicitor.  Now,  I  must  ask  who  is  to 
decide  what  are  reasonable  expenses  for 
witnesses  ?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  to  say  ?  If  it  is,  then 
he  will  make  it  a  species  of  bribery.  He 
will  say — **You  will  not  get  your  ex- 
penses unless  you  answer  the  question ; " 
and  he  may  also  add — ''Instead  of  giving 
you  o#.,  I  will  give  you  £5  for  your  ex- 
penses," so  that  the  money  will  be  paid 
in  the  shape  of  blood-money  unless  you 
provide  some  check  in  the  form  of  the 
liability  of  the  Besident  Magistrates,  on 
behalf  of  the  Grown,  for  the  damages 
being  paid  to  witnesses  in  case  they  are 
frivolously  detained.  I  also  think  you 
should  declare  what  sum  should  be  paid 
to  witnesses 

Ma.  JAMES  STUABT  (Shoreditcb, 
Hoxton) :  I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  you 
report  Progress. 

Toe  FIRST  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  am  very  sorry.  Sir, 
that  this  should  be  moved  again.  The 
Amendments  to  this  section  remaining 
to  be  discussed  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  in 
a  very  few  minutes ;  and  I  think  hon. 
Members  will   admit  that   it   is  only 

Mr,  Sbhnes 


reasonable  that  we  should  ask  that  this 
sub-section  should  be  finally  disposed  of 
before  the  House  adjourns.  I  cannot 
go  back  from  what  I  said  on  this  mat- 
tor.  We  must  dispose  of  these  Amend- 
ments before  the  Government  can  agree 
to  report  Progress.  I  must  say  that  I 
recognize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
reasonableness  of  the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  to  us  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  I 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  put  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  discussion  of 
the  measure  in  which  he  takes  so  deep 
an  interest.  I  will  do  nothing,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  consideration  of  it ; 
but  I  must  remind  the  House  that  I  am 
not  delaying  the  Business.  I  have  re- 
presented to  the  House  the  necessity  of 
making  progress  with  the  Business  of 
the  House ;  and  I  appeal  to  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  whether 
the  amount  of  progress  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  insist  on  this  evening  is 
either  excessive  or  unreasonable.  I  say, 
again,  that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  will  simply  put  the  Amend- 
ment which  they  desire  to  take  the 
verdict  of  the  House  upon  them,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
feel  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  powers 
which  they  have  asked  for  under  this 
section,  they  may  surely  be  satisfied  with 
allowing  the  Committee  to  go  at  once  to 
a  Division  upon  them.  Of  coarse,  if 
hon.  Gentlemen  insist  upon  debating 
those  Amendments  they  may  delay  the 
measure  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  supported  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers, when  I  ask  the  House  to  dispose 
of  these  Amendments  before  progress  is 
reported. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  (Newoastle- 
upon-Tyne)  :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  admitted  very  fairly  that  the  appeal 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Junior  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  is  a 
reasonable  appeal,  and  the  ground 
upon  which  he  declines  to  accede  to  that 
proposal  is  that  he  insists  upon  getting 
to  the  end  of  certain  sections  of  the 
clause  now  before  the  Committee.  Well , 
Sir,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  said, 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
ago,  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  unrea- 
sonable. But  now  I  will  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  what  has  hap- 
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Eened  since  then  gives  us  any  reason  to 
ope  that  we  shall,  except  at  a  very  late 
hour  in  the  morning,  arrive  at  the  point 
at  which  he  desires  to  arrive.  I  must 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
that  we  have  heen  sitting  in  this 
House  since  5  o'clock.  I  have  been 
here  myself  most  of  the  time  from  5 
until  2  this  morning,  with  some  short 
interruptions.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  made  a  most  extraordi- 
nary suggestion — that  these  proposals 
and  Amendments  should  be  put  without 
any  debate.  Why,  if  we  go  on  that 
principle,  should  not  every  other  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  be  put,  and  not  be 
debated?  If  we  do  that,  we  are  simply 
abdicating  the  rights  of  the  House  and 
of  hon.  Members.  I  must  say  I  think 
the  appeal  is  a  most  reasonable  one, 
considering  the  long  time  we  have  been 
sitting  deliberating  these  clauses,  and  I 
do  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  have  already  admitted 
tliat  the  contention  of  the  Government 
is  a  very  reasonable  one.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
said  so,  and  so,  also,  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 

Hackney 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.)  :  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Then  I  with- 
draw the  statement  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  say  so ;  but  I 
think  he  admitted  it  generally.  What 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  this.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  what  was  reasonable  half- 
an-hour  ago  is  not  reasonable  now,  be- 
cause there  has  been  protracted  discus- 
sion since  that  period.  Now,  Sir,  I  very 
greatly  regret  that  there  should  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point. 
My  desire  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  good  feeling  and 
good  sense  of  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
the  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue. 
But,  Sir,  is  Parliament  to  make  progress 
with  the  Business  of  the  country,  or  is  it 
not  ?  If  discussion  is  to  be  carried  on 
to  the  length  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  it  may  be  reasonable, 
then  Parliament  breaks  down  her  legis- 
lative machine. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  I  did  not  say 
what  length  I  thought  would  be  reason- 
able. 

VOL.  CCOXIV.    [third  series.] 


[  Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  it 
reasonable  that  those  Amendments 
should  be  discussed  at  the  length  at 
which  these  Amendments  had  been 
debated . 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY :  No ;  I  said 
that  we  should  discuss  the  Amendments 
at  reasonable  length. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Then  I  leave  it 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  interpret 
what  a  reasonable  length  is.  We  have 
been  discussing  this  sub- section,  which 
consists  of  1 7  lines,  for  three  nights  and 
a-half. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
And  it  ought  to  have  been  discussed 
three  months. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  say  again, 
that  I  very  much  regret  that  I  cannot 
consent  now  to  report  Progress.  I  ad- 
mit the  reasonableness  of  the  request  of 
the  junior  Member  for  Northampton  ; 
but  I  would  suggest  that  if  he  will  use 
his  influence  with  hon.  Members  sitting 
around  him  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
soon  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORLEY  :  One  word  of 
reply  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  have  discussed  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Amendments ;  but  I  must 
point  out  that  upon  nearly  every  one  of 
these  Amendments  the  Government  have 
given  some  sort  of  concession. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manches- 
ter, E.) :  I  must  say  that  the  return 
the  Government  have  received  for  having 
made  these  concessions  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary one.  We  have  stretched  every 
point  we  could,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Opposition,  and  the  only  reward  we 
get  now  is  that  our  concessions  are 
thrown  in  our  teeth,  and  we  are  told 
that  if  we  concede  a  thing  we  admit 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  the 
matter  should  be  brought  forward. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB  (Northampton) : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  for- 
get that  it  takes  a  very  long  time  indeed 
to  induce  the  Government  to  make  these 
very  small  concessions  that  they  do.  I 
can  tell  the  House  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  bullied  by  the  slaves  of  the  Go- 
vernment. [^Long  and  continued  inter^ 
ruption. ]  We  perfectly  understand  what 
these  obstructive  tactics  mean.  If  the 
Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague 
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(Mr.  Bradlaugb)  were  not  on  the  Paper 
for  to-night,  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  ad- 
journ at  1  o'clock.  Why  do  they,  then, 
not  agree  to  adjourn  now  ?  It  is  be- 
cause the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  does 
not  happen  to  be  blocked.  I  say  that 
these  perpetual  appeals  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House  to 
do  Business  are  a  farce,  and  are  an  in- 
sult to  this  House.  I  say,  the  obstruc- 
tives are  there  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  We  understand  Parliamentary 
tactics.  We  understand  how  Gentle- 
men want  to  talk  out  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  They  have  promised  their 
constituents  to  do  two  things ;  they  have 
promised  to  vote  for  it,  and  they  have 
also  promised  to  vote  against  it,  and 
they  do  not  see  how  they  can  reconcile 
their  two  pledges,  so  they  want  to  shirk 
the  matter  altogether.  They  may  make 
up  their  minds  to  this — that  not  one  line 
more,  not  one  additional  word  of  this 
Bill,  shall,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  allowed  to 
pass  to-night,  and  I  will  stay  here  until 
to-morrow  morning  if  no  one  else  does, 
and  keep  on  moring  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford)  then  rose  to  speak,  and  for  nearly 
five  minutes  was  unable  to  obtain 
a  hearinfir. 

Mr.  SEAGER  hunt  (Marylebone, 
N.)  also  rose ;  but  the  cries  of  *^  Divide, 
divide ! "  were  so  loud  that  neither  could 
be  heard. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Fermanagh 
(Mr.  W.  Redmond)  is  continually  inter- 
rupting the  speaker.  I  must  warn  him 
that  if  he  continues  I  shall  have  to  draw 
attention  to  his  conduct.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Chaplin. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  again  rose,  and  again 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing. 

Thb CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order!  I 
have  already  told  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Fermanagh  that  I  have  observed 
him  continually  interrupting  the  speaker. 
I  shall  have  to  bring  him  under  the 
notice  of  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.):  I  have  not  interrupted.  [Loud 
cries  of  "Oh,  oh!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
I  must  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  to  be  good 
enough  to  observe  order  themselves. 
[^Loud  Oppoiition  cheer eJ]  I  address  this 
to  all  sections  of  the  House. 

Mf.  Labouchere 


Mr.  W.  REDMOND :  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  making  that 
statement.  If  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  not  interrupted  me,  they  would  have 
heard  what  I  was  about  to  say.  I  did 
not  interrupt  hon.  Members  in  the 
slightest  degree  more  than  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  interrupted  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House.  Sir,  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  which 
cannot  have  escaped  your  attention,  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  commence  these 
scenes 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
The  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
very  conspicuous. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Slea- 
ford) :  I  will  not  detain  the  Committee 
for  more  than  a  single  moment.  I  was 
merely  about  to  observe  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  John  Morley)  put  a  question 
to  the  Government  as  to  whether  it  was 
conceivable  that  we  could  conclude  this 
section  within  a  reasonable  time  in  the 
morning.  Now,  I  would  point  out  that 
everything  that  can  be  said  in  support 
of  the  remaining  Amendments  has 
already  been  said  over  and  over  again 
within  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  senior  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  in- 
formed us  a  few  moments  ago  that  no 
further  progress  whatever  should  be 
made  unless  the  cloture  was  applied,  and 
that  we  should  amuse  ourselves  by  walk- 
ing through  the  Lobbies  during  the  rest 
of  the  night.  I  venture,  Sir,  to  say,  with 
all  respect  for  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
that  is  a  menace  and  a  threat  which  he 
has  no  right  to  address  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  if  that  is  the  way  in 
which  the  reasonable  appeals  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Leader  of  the  House 
are  met,  I  hope  that  he  will  resort  to  all 
the  Forms  of  the  House  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  proposal.  I  say  I  agree 
that  the  appeal  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) 
is  a  reasonable  one,  and  I  willingly  recog- 
nize the  moderation  of  his  language.  I 
will  exonerate  him,  at  all  events,  from 
obstruction ;  but  I  wish  to  point  this  out — 
that  when  he  has  already  twice  appealed 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  he  would  now 
do  well  to  appeal  to  his  Friends  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House  who  are  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Bill ;  for  in  their 
hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  CoUeague, 
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rests  entirely  the  question  when    the 
necessary  stage  will  be  reached. 

Mr.  T.   p.   O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  can  assure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  last  addressed  ike  Gom- 
mittee  that  there  is  every  desire  on  these 
Benches  to  extend  to  him  that  courtesy 
which  his  long  services  in  this  House 
entiile  him  to ;  and  if  the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  were  interrupted   at  all,   I 
can  assure  him  that  the  interruption 
was  not  directed  against  him  personally. 
It  was  a  form  of   retaliation  forced  on 
hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
by  the  manner  in  which  his  Colleagues 
treated  hon.  Members  on  this  side.  Now, 
Mr.  Courtney,  I  hope  that  we  have  done 
with  these  scenes,  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  go  on  discussing  these  Amend- 
ments in  that  spirit  of  fair  play  and  good 
humour  which  should  characterize  all 
our  proceedings  in  this  House.     I  ob- 
ject very  strongly  to    the  manner  in 
which  the  right    hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
deals  with  this  question.  I  object  to  this 
system  of  debate — to  his  plan  of  mea- 
suring the  value  of  clauses  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  cai*penter  measuring 
wood  by  inches.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  this  clause,  consisting 
of  only  1 7  lines,  has  already  occupied 
three  nights  and-a-half ;  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  importance  of  a  clause 
does  not  turn  upon  the  exact  number  of 
lines  in  it.     Why,  one  line  in  a  clause 
of  a  Bill  may  be  more  important  than 
1,000  Acts  of  Parliament  consisting  of 
10,000,  or  even   1,000,000   lines.     The 
proper  way  to  measure  the  importance  of 
a  clause  is  not  by  the  number  of  words 
or  lines  which  it  contains,  but  by  the 
principles  which  underlie    the  words ; 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  three  and 
a-half  nights  is  the  very  scantiest  allow- 
ance of  time  which  could   have  been 
bestowed  upon  a  clause  of  this  import- 
ance.    The  second  proposal  laid  down 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  that  we 
must  get  to  the  end  of  a  certain  sub- 
section— that  we  must  go  by  a  sort  of 
rule  of  thumb  in  measuring  out  what 
Business  is  to  be  transacted  in  a  given 
time.     We  are  not  to  study  the  import- 
ance of  the  clause;  we  are  simply  to 
look  to  the  number  of  lines  dealt  with. 
His  third  proposition  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary one,  and  I  must  say  I  never  heard 
a  more  astounding  proposition  made  to 
this  House.    He  says  that  if  hon.  Mem- 


bers on  these  Benches  would  only  put 
their  Amendments  without  any  discus- 
sion,  then  we  could  soon  get  to  the 
point  he  wishes  to  arrive  at.     But  as 
my  right  hon.  Priend  the  Member  for 
Newcastle  (Mr.  John  Morley)  says,  if  we 
adopt  that  policy  the  House  will  be  abdi- 
cating its  functions ;  it  will  be  admitting 
that  there  are  no  arguments  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  proposals  which 
wc  have  made.    I  say,  Sir,  that  this  is 
a    monstrous    proposition.       It    would 
mean  an  entire  transformation  of  this 
Assembly  and  its  deliberative  character 
into  a  mere  Chamber  to  record  what- 
ever decisions   mav  recommend  them- 
selves  to  the  Ministerial  majority  for  the 
time  being.     I  must  say  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  grossly  to  misconceive 
the  whole  purpose  of  this  Assembly,  and 
to  suggest  that  we  should  adopt  a  course 
which  no  Party  with  any  sense  of  duty, 
and  with  any  self-respect,  could  accept. 
I  am  sorry  the  Oaths  Bill  is  delayed,  and 
I   am   willing  to  give  the  Pirst  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  credit  for  his  good  in- 
tentions; but  I  cannot  help  being  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious  when  I  find  that 
the  master  of  a  majority,  with  his  Whips, 
officials,  and  means  of  maintaining  bis 
authority,  should  allow  discussion  to  be 
prolonged,  which  has  had  the  efiTect  of 
diminisliing  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Oaths  Bill.     If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman   was  anxious  to 
defeat  the  Bill  or  prevent  discussion  upon 
it,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  course 
more  adapted  to  that  end.     For  my  part, 
I  think  we  might  now  divide  on  the  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress.     My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has 
undertaken,  I  understand,  to  withdraw 
two  of  his  Amendments,  and  only  desires 
a  short  discussion  of  the  third,  but  his 
fair  proposal  met  with  no  response.     If 
we   had  been  allowed  to  proceed,   we 
might  have  cleared  the  Paper  of  several 
Amendments  by  this  time,  even  though 
we  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  176; 
Noes  249:  Majority  73.— (Div.  List, 
No.  116.)  [2.40  A.M.] 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  those 
words  be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.)  : 
The  Government  might,  I  think,  tell  us 
exactly  what  the  scale  and  method  of 
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compensation  would  be.  How  is  the 
money  to  be  paid  ?  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  paid  to  a  soli- 
citor ;  but  here  you  have  neither  Crown 
Solicitor  or  solicitor  for  the  witness.  I 
object  to  the  payment  being  from  the 
magistrate  direct  to  the  witness,  for  I 
think  it  would  open  wide  possibilities  of 
corruption.  If  we  are  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  this  late  hour,  let  us  do  so 
seriously,  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
desire  to  make  progress.  Therefore,  I 
put  this  reasonable  point  when  I  say  let  us 
know  who  is  to  pay  this  money,  and  on 
what  scale  is  it  to  be  paid.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  reasonable  demand  to  make 
before  we  go  further  with  the  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  An  answer  has 
already  been  given.  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  Question  be  now  put. 

Question  put  accordingly,  ''That  the 
Question  be  now  put.'' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  249; 
Noes  170:  Majority  79. — (Div.  List, 
No.  117.)  [2.50  a.m.] 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  150; 
Noes  250:  Majority  100.— (Div.  List, 
No.  118.)  [8.0  A.M.] 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  LahoU' 
ehere,) 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  170; 
Noes  248:  Majority  78.— (Div.  List, 
No.  119.)  [3.10  a.m.] 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (ifr,  Wallace.) 

Mr.  CONYBEAKE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  It  appears  to  me  desirable  that 
we  should  take  stock  of  the  situation. 
Not  that  I  have  any  desire  to  review  in 
detail  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of 
to-night;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to 
every  hahitui  of  this  Assembly,  and  as 
there  are  rather  more  habitues  on  this 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  this 
afiPords  the  opportunity  of  teaching  them 
what  is  likely  to  go  on.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  if  the  G-overnment  do  not 
see  the  desirability  of  allowing  us  to  go 
home  very  shortly,  we  shall  certainly 
not  get  on  with  any  other  Business. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  rose  in  his  place, 
and  claimed  to  move,  '*That  the  Question 
be  now  put." 

Mr,  T.  M.  Eeahf 


Question  put  accordingly,  "  That  the 
Question  be  now  put." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  248  ; 
Noes  160:  Majority  88.— (Div.  List, 
No.  120.)  [3.35  A.M.] 

Question  put,  "That  the  Chairman 
do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  162; 
Noes  245:  Majority  83.— (Div.  List, 
No.  121.)  [3.50A.M.J 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Mr.  EssLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.)  rose 
simultaneously,  and  The  Chairman  called 
upon  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  Order,  Sir.  I  beg  to  say 
the  hon.  Member  for  East  Aberdeen 
first  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  given  my 
decision  for  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  rose  in  his  place, 
and  claimed  to  move  that  the  Question 
"That  the  words  'the  enactments,'  in 
page  1 ,  line  1 8,  stand  part  of  the  Clause, 
be  now  put." 

The  chairman  :  The  Question  put 
in  my  hands  is  that  the  words  down  to 
"  enactment,"  in  line  18,  be  now  put. 
If  that  Amendment  were  put,  Amend- 
ments Nos.  57,  58,  59,  60»  61,  and  62 
on  the  Paper,  besides  two  others  in 
manuscript,  would  be  passed  over.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  by  viewing  these 
Amendments,  Amendments  59  aod  60 
possibly  deserve  some  discussion  and  a 
vote.  I  am  unwilling,  therefore,  to  put 
the  Question  until  some  further  tmie 
has  been  given  and  an  opportunity 
afforded,  not  necessarily  of  a  long  cha- 
racter, during  which  hon.  Members  who 
have  put  on  the  Paper  these  Amende 
ments,  to  which  I  have  signified  that  I 
attach  little  importance,  may  allow  the 
other  Amendments  to  be  discussed  and 
a  vote  taken  upon  them.  Therefore, 
for  the  present,  I  do  not  put  the  Ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  chance  :  I  rise.  Sir,  to  a  point 
of  Order. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Dry  up.     Sit  down. 

Mr.  CHANCE :  My  point  of  Order, 
Sir,  is  that  I  have  an  Amendment  which 
is  not  on  the  Paper.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  rule  my  Amendment  out  of 
Order  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  said  besides 
those  on  the  Paper  there  are  two 
Amendments   in    n^anuscript,    one   of 
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'which  18  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  May  I  ask,  Sir, 
which  is  the  Amendment  of  mine  to 
which  you  attach  importance  ? 

This  CHAIRMAN  :  The  Amendment 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  which  I  attach  importance  is  No. 
60.  I  will  ask  the  hon.  Member  if  he 
intends  to  propose  Nos.  57  and  58  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Do  I  gather, 
Sir,  that  you  say  Nos.  57  and  58  are  not 
to  be  moved  ? 

Thb  CHAIRMAN :  I  intimated  that 
I  attached  myself  very  little  importance 
to  them. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  In  deference  to 
that,  Sir,  I  will  not  move  them. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.) :  I  have  to  move,  Mr.  Courtney,  the 
Amendment  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Brigg  Division  of  Lin- 
colnshire (Mr.  Waddy) ;  but  I  venture 
to  make  a  slight  alteration — namely — 

*' Provided  always  that  such  witness  may 
be  examined  concemincf  such  offence  only,  and 
shall  not  be  examined  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  subject  whatsoever.*' 

Now,  Sir,  I  understand  from  what 
has  passed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  that  the  Government  admit 
the  substance  of  the  Amendment,  but 
their  objection  is  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary, because  they  say  its  object  is 
already  provided  for,  and  covered  by  a 
part  of  the  clause  which  has  already 
been  passed.  They  found  that  argu- 
ment on  the  provision  in  line  10.  I  am 
qtdte  prepared  to  admit  that  if  their  in- 
ference from  these  words  is  a  correct 
one  that  the  Amendment  is  not  necessary, 
but  my  object  in  moving  it  is  to  make 
it  explicit.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  examination  of  the  magistrate  shall 
be  conversant  only  with  the  one  offence, 
and  that  he  shall  not  have  power  to  con- 
duct a  fishing  examination  or  inquiry 
outside  the  subject-matter  of  the  offence 
alleged.  At  this  hour  of  the  morning 
I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the  Committee 
further ;  but  I  do  hope  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury will  see  his  way  to  accept  my 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  l,line  17,  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing 
Amendment,  to  add  the  words  *'  such  witness 
mav  only  be  examined  concerning  such  offence, 
and  shall  not  be  examined  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  subject  whatsoever."— (-ifir  Charles 


Question  proposed,  ^*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHAED  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight)':  I 
submit,  Sir,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
whatever  for  these  words.  The  power 
given  to  the  magistrate  is  distinct  that 
he  shall  examine  as  to  such  offence.  If 
the  first  part  of  this  Amendment  is  in- 
serted it  will  really  bo  a  repetition  of 
the  words  preceding  it,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  might  lead  to  misconstruction. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  magistrate  could 
possibly  misunderstand  his  functions 
under  the  clause  as  it  stands,  and, 
therefore,  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  accept  the  Amendment. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL:  I  wish  by 
this  Amendment  to  make  it  dear  to  ma- 
gistrates— a  body  of  men  not  particularly 
well  skilled  in  these  matters,  and  in 
whose  administration  of  this  Act,  as  the 
Committee  will  see,  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  confidence  felt  by  the  Irish 
people — I  wish,  as  I  say,  to  give  them 
a  clear  indication  that  they  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  go  beyond  matters  concerning 
the  offence  which  is  being  inquired  into. 
I  will  put  it  to  the  Committee — my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  says  that  these  words  are  un- 
necessary. If  so,  they  can  do  no  harm, 
and  I  humbly  submit  that  they  will  do 
good.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  accept  them. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  am  unwilling  to  prolong 
the  debate,  especially  after  the  scenes 
we  have  just  nad ;  but  I  take  it  that, 
although  the  Amendment  is  a  plain  one, 
the  answer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  was  utterly  irrelevant. 
So  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  press  the 
Governmeot  a  little  further.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  said  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  South  Hackney  (Sir  Charles 
Russell)  would  undoubtedly  limit  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  who  might 
think,  if  these  words  were  inserted,  that 
he  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
examining  the  person  before  him  with 
regard  to  other  persons  charged  with 
the  offence.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  The 
magistrate  has  a  man  brought  before 
him.  He  asks  him  if  '*  A  "  committed 
the  crime.  The  answer  being  in  the 
negative,  the  magistrate  puts  another 
question,  and  this  time  asks  him  if 
•*B"  committed  the  crime.    The  hon. 
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and  learned  Attorney  General  says — 
*'  Oh,  but  the  magistrate  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  asking  whether  '  B '  com- 
mitted the  crime  if  these  words  are  put 
in."  How  on  Heaven  can  he  make  that 
out?  The  words  of  the  Amendment 
would  not  prevent  the  magistrate  from 
asking  questions  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular offence,  or  with  regard  to  any 
particular  person  who  might  be  involved 
m  it.  That  is  the  only  objection,  so  far 
as  I  can  understand,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  to  make  to  the 
Amendment.  Does  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  really  mean  to  say  that  if 
these  words  were  inserted  a  magistrate 
would  not  have  the  right  of  examining 
upon  matters  brought  before  him  with 
regard  to  every  person  and  every  cir- 
cumstance affecting  it  ?  I  am  astonished 
at  the  unreasonable  attitude  taken  up, 
and  I  am  still  more  astonished  at  the 
absurd  arguments  that  a  man  of  his 
acuteness  has  put  before  us. 

Dr.  CLAEK  (Caithness) :  This  is  one 
of  the  oases  in  which  officers  in  Scotland 
have  somewhat  similar  powers;  and 
when  we  come  to  the  stage  of  Supply,  I 
shall  bring  before  the  House  a  great 
number  of  cases  where  Procurators 
Fiscal  in  Scotland,  in  making  inquiries 
regarding  crimes,  have  asked  political 
questions  with  regard  to  political  meet- 
ings. In  my  own  county  the  Procu- 
rator Fiscal  called  together  the  members 
of  my  committee,  and  asked  them  ques- 
tions regarding  my  meetings,  and  what 
took  place  at  them.  When  we  come 
into  Supply  I  will  bring  a  number  of 
these  cases  before  the  House,  and  I  shall 
move  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  these  Pro- 
curators Fiscal.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  limit  to  the  exerciae  of  similar  powers 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton)  : 
The  condition  imposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  House, 
that  the  Amendments  should  be  taken 
without  debate,  can,  to  my  mind,  hardly 
have  been  a  fair  condition  in  view  of  the 
decision  which  has  recently  been  given 
from  the  Chair. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  165; 
Noes  242  :  Majority  77.— (Div.  List, 
No.  122.)  [4.15  a.m.] 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Earlier  in  tlie  night  I  deferred  moving 
this  Amendment,  and  had  somo  hope 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 


the  Government  would  meet  me  with  a 
concession.  I  now  move  it  without 
another  word. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1 ,  line  1 7,  after  the  words  last  insertod, 
add — **  Provided  also  when  any  person  has  been 
arrested  for  the  crime  to  which  such  inquiry 
relates,  no  further  examinations  of  witnesses 
shall  take  place  under  this  section  except  in  tho 
presence  of  the  accused,  who  may  examine  or 
cross-examine  them  either  by  himself  or  by 
counsel  or  solicitor.'*— (if r.  T.  M.  llealy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

The  chief  SECEETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.J.  Balfour) (Manchester, 
E.) :  There  are  good  reasons  why  the 
inquiry  should  go  on,  and,  unless  there 
is  evidence  for  the  prosecution  obtained, 
no  reason  why  the  inquiry  should  cease, 
or  take  place  under  conditions  the  Com- 
mittee had  already  rejected. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Govern- 
ment  would  stultify  themselves,  I  sup- 
pose, if  they  accepted  the  Amendment. 
I  will  not  attempt  now  to  convince  any- 
body— even  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — but  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion in  another  form.  I  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  rose  in  his 
place,  and  claimed  to  move  that  the 
Question,  "That  the  words  'the  enact- 
ments '  in  page  1,  line  18,  stand  part  of 
the  Clause." 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Is  there  any 
objection  to  my  moving  the  Amendment, 
which  I  think  the  Government  might 
accept,  providing  that  notice  of  every 
inquiry  should  be  published  in  The 
Dublin  Gazette? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  be  in  Order,, 
after  this  Motion  is  made,  in  raising  any 
discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  This  is  tho 
Closure  Motion  ? 

The  chairman  :  Yes,  it  is. 

Question  put  accordingly,  and  agreed 
to, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (speaking  seated 
and  with  head  covered) :  On  a  point  of 
Order,  Sir,  seeing  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  the  sub- 
section, will  not  the  carrying  of  the  first 
word  of  the  following  line  answer  their 
purpose  ? 
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The  chairman  :  It  will  be  compe- 
tent for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
to  move  Amendments  after  the  word 
'*  enactment." 

Mb.  GONYBEAEE  (speaking  seated 
and  with  head  covered) :  Were  there 
not  Amendments  handed  in  to  you  in 
manuscript  that  might  be  put? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  These  were  re- 
ferred to  in  my  previous  observations. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

OATHS  BILL.— [Bill  104.] 
{Mr.  Bradlauyhf  Sir  John  Simon,  Mr.  Courtney 
Kenny f  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Illinff- 
ioorthf  Mr.  Biehard,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.) 

SECOND  RKABING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Bradlaugh.) 

Mr.  DE  LISLE  (Leicestershire,  Mid): 
I  beg  leave  to  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn.  In  making  thisMotion  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  uncourteous,  or  intend  to 
be  unfair,  towards  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  who  is 
specially  interested  in  this  Bill.  Let  me 
say  I  am  equally  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  enter  upon  a  measure  of  such 
importance  at  such  an  hour  (4.30  a.m.). 
Its  importance  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  Party  opposite  below  the  Gang- 
way, for  though  I  was  not  in  the  Hous^ 
I  remember  that,  a  few  years  ago,  they 
voted  against  a  Bill  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  this  Bill — the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill — for  substituting  an  Affirma- 
tion for  the  usual  Oath  at  that  Table. 
The  Bill  is  of  great  importance,  and  is 
so  felt  to  be  by  the  great  body  of  my 
constituents.  I  beseech  the  House  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  it  to  a  more 
reasonable  time,  and  let  us  now  retire  to 
our  rest. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  De  Lisle.) 

Mb.  bradlaugh  (Northampton) : 
No  one  doubts  the  great  interest  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  has  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  in  the  mea- 
sure now  before  us;  he  has  shown 
that  interest  by  blocking  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  says  he  desires  to 


be  courteous  towards  me.  I  have  no 
desire  he  should  be  courteous  towards 
me,  but  I  have  a  desire  that  he  should 
be  fair  towards  this  measure.  I  quite 
agree  that  at  this  hour  it  would  be  an 
absurdity  to  discuss  a  measure,  however 
insignificant.  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend 
to  oppose  the  Motion  beyond  testing — by 
the  votes  of  hon.  Members  present,  with- 
out any  long  debate  on  the  adjournment 
— opinion  on  the  Bill;  and  I  will  ask  those 
who  are  voting  for  the  adjournment  to 
remember  that  they  are  really  voting 
against  the  Bill.  If  a  Division  could 
have  been  taken  some  few  hours  earlier 
there  would  have  been  more  votes  on 
this  side.  I  trust  the  hon.  Member,  with 
his  professions  of  courtesy,  will  show  it 
by  not  blocking  the  measure  in  the 
future ;  for  I  feel  sure  he  would  not 
have  professed  courtesy  now  if  he  had 
already  handed  in  a  block  to  prevent  it 
coming  on  again.  I  will  not,  then,  put 
the  Bill  down  again  for  to-day,  but  will 
leave  some  time  longer  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  I  may 
remind  the  House  that  earlier  in  the 
Sitting  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
said  ho  had  no  desire  to  use  his  influence 
to  prevent  the  Bill  being  brought  for- 
ward for  second  reading;  and  after  the 
statement  now  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Noithampton,  I  hope  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  form  of  a  Division,  for  this 
reason — that  before  any  decision  upon 
its  principle  be  taken  it  should  be  fairly 
discussed.  There  is  one  aspect  in  which 
I  am  certainly  anxious  to  see  the  Bill 
passed ;  it  would  certainly,  whatever  else 
it  does— it  would  harmonize  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  this  country  in  regard  to  juries, 
witnesses,  and 

Mr.  bradlaugh  :  I  rise  to  Order, 
Sir.  I  carefully  refrained  from  going 
into  the  merits  of  this  Bill  myself,  and 
I  ask,  is  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  in  Order  in  going  into  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  on  a  Motion  for 
Adjournment? 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  Motion  before 
the  House  is  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE:  I  was 
aware  of  the  Motion ;  but  I  did  not  think 
I  was  trespassing  on  the  Rules  in  point- 
ing out  reasons  for  not  pressing  tb» 
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Motion  now.  I  hope  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Leicestershire  will  not  persist. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  has 
fairly  earned  the  step  for  the  Bill  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  I  think  it 
might  be  taken,  it  being  quite  under- 
stood that  the  discussion  will  be  taken 
on  the  next  stage. 

De.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) : 
May  I  point  out  that  the  hon.  Member, 
if  he  carried  his  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, would  shut  out  all  other  Bills  on 
the  Orders  ?  If  he  would  confine  his 
Motion  to  an  adjournment  of  the  debate 
he  would  not  prejudice  other  Bills. 

Mb.  STANLEY  LEIQHTON  (Shrop- 
shire,  Oswestry):  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Mid  Leicestershire  will 
go  to  a  Division,  that  we  may  make  a 
protest  against  the  weakness  of  the  Go- 
yernment  in  not  either  bringing  in  a  Bill 
of  this  sort  themselves  or  else  opposing 
this  Bill.  If  the  Government  think  such 
a  Bill  should  be  brought  forward,  let 
them  undertake  it ;  if  not,  let  them  stand 
to  their  guns  and  oppose  the  change. 
Where  is  the  Leader  of  the  House? 
Where  are  the  Cabinet  ?  They  have  all 
fled  precipitately  in  a  body.  They  have 
left  the  conduct  of  the  debate  to  their 
Solicitor  General.  Questions  of  morality 
are  ill- handled  by  practising  barristers. 
The  late  Prime  Minister  used  to  resign 
the  Leadership  whenever  a  vote  on  this 
question  was  taken,  though  he  always 
remained  in  the  House.  But  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  evidently  considers 
that  in  such  a  crisis  absence  of  body  is 
better  than  presence  of  mind. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Let  me  point  out  that  if  this  Motion  is 
carried  now  there  will  be  adouble  wrong. 
I  understand  that  the  Question  for  second 
reading  is  put  ? 

Mr.  speaker  :  Yes ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  an  amending  Motion,  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HE.4lLY:  If  the  Motion 
is  carried,  the  Bill  becomes  a  dropped 
Order,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton could  not  move  his  Bill  another 
night  without  a  Motion  to  set  it  up 
again,  which  might  be  opposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Leicestershire. 

Commander  BETHELL  (York,  E.R., 
Holderness) :  I  must  take  exception  to 
the  statement  that  Members  voting  for 
the  adjournment  are  voting  against  the 
Bill.  I  shall  vote  for  the  adjournment, 
but  I  should  have  voted  for  the  Bill. 

Sir  Edward  Ciarh 


Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  Yes ;  but  by  voting  for  the 
I  adjournment  now  the  hon.  and  gallant 
I  Member  votes  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Bill,  for  this  is  not  simply  a  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  the 
carrying  of  which  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  voting  for  the  Bill  on 
another  occasion.  If  this  Motion  is 
carried,  all  chance  of  voting  upon  the 
Bill  itself  will  be  lost.  In  passing  al- 
lusion to  the  remark  of  the  lion.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Oswestry  Division  of  Shrop- 
shire (Mr.  Stanley  Leightou),  in  which  he 
called  on  the  Government,  if  they  in- 
tended to  see  a  Bill  of  this  kind  passed, 
to  bring  it  in  themselves,  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  worst  chance  for  passing  a  Bill 
was  to  entrust  it  to  a  Government,  the 
Leader  of  which  is  discredited. 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  ;  Tho 
observation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  a 
little  misleading.  I  understood  him  to 
say  that  if  this  Motion  were  carried  it 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR:  For  this 
Session. 

Mr.  JACKSON:  I  understand  that 
the  Bill  might  be  set  down  to  morrow, 
for  the  Thursday,  at  the  same  stage ; 
therefore  it  would  not  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  On  the  question 
of  Order,  may  I  ask  what  would  bo  the 
eflfect  if  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
were  carried,  you.  Sir,  having  put  the 
Question  for  the  second  reading  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  effect  of  the 
Motion  being  carried  would  be  that  the 
Bill  would  be  dropped  from  the  Order 
Book.  It  could  be  revived  on  Notice, 
to-morrow,  by  an  ordinary  Motion. 

Mu.  BRADLAUGH :  On  the  question 
of  Order,  may  I  ask  whether  that  Mo- 
tion could  be  made  the  subject  'of  a 
**  block?" 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  condition  as  now. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  would  be 
competent  to  oppose  the  Motion  to  set 
up  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Y'es;  the  block 
might  be  interposed  at  any  moment. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  104  ;  Noes 
195  :  Majority  91.— (Div.  List.  No.  123.) 

[4.40  A.M.] 
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Original  Question  again  proposed. 

The  under  SECEETARY  of 
STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
(Sir  James  Feuousson)  (Manchester, 
N.E.) :  The  Division  which  has  taken 
place  indicates  a  good  deal  of  cross 
voting;  bat  I  hope  before  the  Bill  is  read 
we  shall  take  a  Division  on  the  Main 
Question,  when  I,  for  one,  shall  certainly 
vote  against  the  second  reading,  for  I 
think  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  unworthy  of  the  Party 
to  which  I  belong,  not  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asserting  at  least  once  their 
desire  to  keep  in  public  Affirmations  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  token 
of  fidelity  to  our  engagements. 

Colonel  HUOHES  (Woolwich):  I 
was  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
this  Bill  related  only  to  Parliamentary 
Oaths ;  but  I  find  that  it  relates  to  our 
whole  system  of  law,  and  witnesses  and 
anyone  else  may  make  an  Affirmation, 
omitting  the  appeal  to  the  Deity  on  the 
truth  of  their  statements.  This,  I  think, 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  our 
country  and  for  the  course  of  justice. 
It  is  a  very  important  matter,  indeed,  too 
important  for  the  House  to  pass  lightly 
over,  coming  to  a  Division  almost  with- 
out debate,  probably  even  passing  the 
second  reading,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
Sitting  devoted  to  other  Business,  at  5 
in  the  morning.  I  hope  we  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  our  duty  in  this 
Christian  country  to  press  the  importance 
of  this  upon  hon.  Members  of  the  House. 
I  have  listened  frequently  and  with  great 
pain  to  quotations  from  Scripture  used 
to  point  a  joke  or  sarcasm,  but  I  think 
there  are  deeper  feelings  that  will  make 
themselves  felt,  and  should  have  a 
definite  way  of  expressing  themselves. 
Certainly,  to  pass  this  Bill  now  without 
full  debate  would  be  a  most  imprudent 
thing  for  the  Conservative  Party  to  do. 
I  shall  oppose  such  a  course,  and  would, 
if  it  were  the  best  means  of  doing  so, 
move  an  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (J/r.  Byron  Heed.) 

Mr.  BRADLAUQH  (Northampton) : 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unwise,  on  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, to  allow  myself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  words  which  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  measure  before  the 
House.    I  deeply  regret  this  opposition 


to  the  second  reading,  and  I  specially 
regret  it  if  any  act  of  mine  should  have 
given  a  Party  colour  to  the  Division 
which  has  just  been  taken,  because  I 
quite  feel  that  a  large  number  of  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who  have  voted  did  so  with  the  intention 
of  supporting  what  they  considered  to 
be  a  reasonable  change  in  the  law  apait 
from  any  Party  conflict.  I  shall  ask 
the  House  to  divide  on  the  Question  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  quite 
feel  it  is  in  the  power  of  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  hinder  further  discussion, 
but  it  is  due  to  hon.  Members  that  I 
shoiild  take  at  least  one  Division  on  it. 

Me.  GEDGE  (Stockport):  I  really 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  subject, 
not  on  religious  grounds,  but  on  the 
practical  grounds  of  obtaining  the  truth 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  of  which  I  have  had 
considerable  experience.  I  shall  bo 
prepared  to  speak  on  this  subject,  even 
at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  listen  to  me ;  but,  seeing  that 
tlie  House  has  now  been  sitting  over  12 
hours,  it  is  scarcely  likely  we  can  go  into 
the  subject  as  it  deserves.  Therefore,  I 
must  support  the  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, because  I  wish  to  insure  a  full 
discussion  of  this  important  Bill  on  its 
second  reading. 

Mr.  ILLINGWOBTH  (Bradford,  W.): 
I  wish  to  make  an  appeal  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite.  I  think  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  clear  the  Government  sup- 
porters from  the  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
tracted debate  on  an  earlier  measure  was 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
this  Bill  being  read  a  second  time.  If 
the  Bill  is  read  a  second  time,  I  believe 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  will  give  an 
undertaking  not  to  press  it  further  until 
the  House  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
discussing  it.  I  make  this  appeal  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  in  the  interests  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General,  and  I  would  point  out 
that  a  very  large  number  of  lion.  Mem- 
bers have  stayed  behind  for  this  Bill, 
thus  showing  the  deep  interest  they  feel 
in  it.  I  hope  we  shall  make  some  pro- 
gress with  it. 

Mr.  BARTLET  (Islington,  N.) :  Al- 
though  I  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
I  strongly  support  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh).  I  do  trust  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  will  not  press  this 
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Motion  to  a  Division.  I  like  to  be  as 
fair  and  as  square  as  I  can ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  simply  an  obstructive 
Motion.  We  have  just  had  a  Division, 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, and  even  if  I  were  opposed  to  the 
Bill,  I  should  say  the  vote  should  be 
taken  as  settling  the  question.  When 
we  object  to  factious  opposition,  and  to 
fictitious  Amendments  coming  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  certainly 
ought  not  to  imitate  those  tactics.  1, 
therefore,  urge  most  strongly  that  this 
further  Motion  for  Adjournment  should 
not  be  pressed,  and  that  we  should  go 
to  a  Division  on  the  Main  Question. 

Colonel  BLTJNDELL  (Lancashire, 
S.W.,  Ince) :  The  opposition  to  this 
Bill  is  no  factious  opposition  ;  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
given  on  oath  is  more  reliable  than 
evidence  not  given  on  oath.  I  think  that 
anyone  who  has  seen  witnesses  being 
Bwom  before  giving  evidence,  and  has 
noticed  how  some  witnesses  have  at- 
tempted to  kiss  the  thumb  and  so 
avoid  kissing  the  Book,  will  have 
formed  a  strong  opinion  as  to  whether 
testimony  on  oath  is  necessary  to  insure 
eliciting  the  truth,  but  no  stronger  con- 
firmation of  the  importance  of  evidence 
being  given  on  oath  than  was  furnished 
only  the  other  day  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  in  this  Bill. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order !  The 
Motion  before  the  House  is  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  entitled  to  go  into  other 
matters. 

Me.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  8.):  I 
think  a  fair  course  now  to  be  taken  is  for 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  to  be 
withdrawn.  Let  us  take  a  Division  on 
the  second  reading.  I  am  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  Bill,  and  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  think  we  should  have  a  fair  and 
square  debate  upon  it. 

Mb.  DE  LLSLE  (Leicestershire,  Mid): 
I  have  no  wish  to  prolong  the  debate ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  be- 
fore the  Bill  goes  to  a  second  reading  I 
shall  certainly  claim  the  privilege  of  an 
independent  Tory  Member  of  this  House, 
and  give  my  reasons  for  voting  against 
it. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  87  ;  Noes 
191:  Majority  104.— (Div.  List,  No. 
124.)  [5.20  A.M.] 
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Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  O.  HUBBAED  (London) :  It 
is  quite  evident  that  a  majority  of  the 
House  desire  the  second  reading.  This 
professes  to  be  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  oaths,  and  it  should,  there- 
fore, give  an  increased  value  to  oaths 
and  affirmations  either  as  promissory 
declarations  or  as  evidence  in  Courts  of 
Law ;  but  would  that  be  its  eflPect  ?  If 
we  assent  to  the  second  reading  now,  it 
is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  Bill  has  careful  consideration  in  its 
future  stages.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
may  be  certain  cases  in  which  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  may  tend  to  promote  the 
interests  of  justice;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  say,  although  we  may  accept  it  now,  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  without 
prolonged  and  careful  consideration,  for 
its  provisions  are  of  a  very  sweeping 
character,  and  we  may  find  it  necessary 
to  introduce  large  and  important  Amend- 
ments in  Committee. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  will  only  say  that  I  quite  accept  this 
statement  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
made,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  what  was 
said  earlier  by  the  Solicitor  General — 
that  the  fullest  discussion  should  bo 
taken  at  another  stage. 

Mr.  GEDGE  (Stockport) :  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  without  thereby 
admitting  its  principle,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  sorry  to  take 
up  time  at  this  late  hcur,  and  that  I  have 
to  do  so  without  that  preparation  I 
should  have  liked  to  give  to  the  subject. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  question  on 
religious  grounds,  as  that  has  been  done 
already  by  others ;  and  1  may  say  at 
once  that,  so  far  as  promissory  oaths  are 
concerned,  I  set  very  little  value  by  them. 
I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour 
of  them  in  many  parts  of  the  House  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  that  those 
who  take  promissory  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty  are  no  better  subjects 
than  those  who  do  not,  nor  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  result  in  the  Army 
between  privates  who  do  and  officers  who 
do  not  take  the  oath.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  promissory  oath  of  allegiance 
ever  prevented  a  man  from  becoming  a 
traitor  to  his  Sovereign  or  his  country 
when  so  inclined.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  come  to  deal  with  oaths  in  a 
Court    of    Justice,     experience    shows 
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thai  we  cannot  attach  the  same  value 
to  evidence  whether  sworn  to  or  not, 
and  to  point  the  distiuction  I  may 
refer  to  the  action  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) 
himself,  who,  when  a  short  time  ago 
he  desired  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  transactions  connected  with  the 
Corporation  of  London,  was  anxious 
to  have  witnesses  examined  upon  oath. 
I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  this  was  done 
merely  in  order  that  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence should  render  themselves  liable  to 
the  penalty  attaching  to  perjury. 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  :  I  said  it  was 
proposed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
able  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution  for 
perjury. 

Mb.  GEDGE  :  I  did  not  hear  that, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  impute  to  the 
hon.  Member  that  for  which  I  had  no 
warrant.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
sanctity  given  to  the  truth  when  a  wit- 
ness takes  an  oath  springs  entirely  from 
the  fear  of  punishment  for  perjury. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  when  a  man  calls 
upon  God  to  witness  the. truth  of  his 
statement,  he,  if  that  statement  is  false, 
commits  a  greater  sin  than  if  he  was 
merely  telling  a  lie.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  feeling  has  very  much  weight  with 
me,  yet,  having  had  experience  for  years 
in  Courts  of  Justice,  I  am  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge the  difference  there  is  between 
the  affirmative  statement  and  the  giving 
of  evidence  on  oath.  Over  and  over 
again  I  have  had  to  notice  this  differ- 
ence. In.  the  first  instance,  a  solicitor 
takes  a  careful  note  of  a  statement  for 
the  instruction  of  counsel,  and  afterwards 
you  take  down  the  statement  in  a  more 
precise  way  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  to 
be  presented  in  Court ;  and  I  have  con- 
tinually found  with  even  educated  people, 
religious  people,  that  when  reminded 
that  the  statement  will  be  made  on  oath 
there  comes  a  pause,  and  the  witness, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  says—*'  Yes  ;  I 
said  that,  but  if  I  am  to  swear  to  it  " — 
then  he  begins  to  think  about  it,  and 
finally  the  statement  becomes  more 
accurate.  I  do  not  say  this  would  be  so 
with  enlightened  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  this  House ;  but  I  say  it  is  the 
continual  experience  of  those  who  have 
to  take  the  evidence  of  ordinary  people. 
You  may  say  that  a  man  may  object 
to  taking  an  oath  against  his  con- 
scientious scruples  ;  but  these  are  the 
people  who  would  not  think  of  telling 


a  lie  at  which  the  unscrupulous  man 
would  not  hesitate,  in  either  case.     Has 
anj'one    seen     a    Jew     of    low    class 
give  evidence  ?     I  do  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  Jews  are  less  scrupulous  than 
other  people.      Has  it  not  been  known 
for  a  Jew  to  lift  his  hat  off  when  taking 
the  oath  in  order  to  take  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  may  flatter  himself  that 
any  want  of  truth  in  his  statement  will 
be  less  important,  because  the  oath  is 
not  binding,  in  his  opinion,  unless  he 
keeps  his  hat  on  in  the  proper  fashion. 
Again,  I  recollect  an  important  case  in 
Chancery  in  which  Sir  John  Karslake 
was  engaged    as  my  counsel;   it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  a  certain  claim- 
ant   was   legitimate.     That  the  father 
and  mother    were   married    there  was 
no    doubt,    but    there    was  a    shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  father  was  married 
before,   and  that  his  wife  was  living 
at   the  time  of  the   second  mamage. 
Affidavits    were   filed    on    either  side, 
and  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
the  inference  that  there  had   been   a 
Scotch  marriage  between  the  husband 
and  his  first  wife,  and  several  Scotch 
witnesses   had  made  affidavits   to  the 
effect  that  the  first  wife  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  second  marriage.    These 
witnesses  had  sworn  to  these  affidavits 
in  the  English  form — that  is,  they  signed 
their  names  and  kissed  a  Testament — 
they  were  brought  up  to  London  to  bo 
cross-examined,  and   took  the  oath  in 
the   Presbyterian  fashion,   holding  up 
the  right  hand  ;    each  in  turn,  whou 
cross-examined  by  Sir  John  Karslake, 
swore  diametrically  opposite  to  the  facts 
in  his  affidavit.  He  swore  he  was  a  Qod- 
fearing  man,  and  when  he  was  confronted 
with  his  name  to  the  affidavit,  he  said — 
'^  That  is  my  name ;  but  I  did  not  swear 
to  that  as  I  do  now,  and  it  is  not  equally 
binding  on  my  conscience."     And  said 
Sir  John  Karslake — **  You  call  yourself 
aGod-fearingman?"— **Y^e3."— **TheQ 
you  may  leave  the  box.*'     I  might  give 
other  illustrations  to   show   the   effect 
upon  some  minds  of  going  through  the 
ceremony  of  taking  an  oath.     In  Crimi- 
nal Courts  we  know  that  care  is  taken 
that  a  witness  shall  not  kiss  his  thumb 
instead  of  the  book.     However  super* 
stitious  this  may  be,  we  have  to  take  ac- 
count of  these  things  and  their  effect 
upon  our  endeavours  to  elicit  the  truth. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  minds  of 
people — notalwaysamong  the  most  igno- 
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raiitcla98es — between  lying  and  perjuring 
themselves,  quite  apart  from  the  punish- 
ment that  attaches  to  the  latter.  However 
foolish  that  may  be,  however  we  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be,  I  say,  at  the  present  time, 
we  cannot  leave  it  open  to  a  witness  to 
exercise  his  option  whether  he  will 
swear  or  not,  for  if  he  intends  to  lie  he 
will  not  swear,  and  will  salve  his  con- 
science with  the  idea  that  a  lie  unsworn 
to  does  not  matter.  Therefore,  I  must 
Tote  against  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  MAEK  STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright) :  From  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
duty,  and  feeling  sure  that  my  feeling 
is  one  that  animates  a  large  number  in 
and  outside  the  House,  I  must  protest 
against  proceeding  with  such  a  measure 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  ab- 
solutely ridiculous  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
To  attempt  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
the  question  now  is  sheer  nonsense.  It 
is  due  to  the  country  that  the  matter 
should  be  fully  discussed,  and  I,  there- 
fore, move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston):  I  second 
that  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{^Mr.  Mark  Stewart) 

Mr.  BRADLAUQH  :  I  should  not 
do  wisely  to  attempt  to  prolong  a  series 
of  Divisions.  I  admit  that  the  offer  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke) 
was  an  exceedingly  fair  one,  and  the 
Government  have  given  evidence  of  their 
desire  to  carry  it  out  by  voting  in  each 
of  the  Divisions  with  me.  [An  hon. 
Member  :  No ;  not  all  the  Government.  1 
Well,  some  Members  of  the  Government 
did.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  more.  A 
very  large  majority  has  twice  expressed 
a  clear  declaration  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  [  Cries  of  '*  No,  no ! "] 
Each  Division  was  specially  challenged 
by  myself  on  that  principle.  I  will 
merely  repeat  that,  and  add  nothing 
more,  believing  I  should  best  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  House  by  agreeing  to 
an  adjournment,  being  content  with  a 
moral  victory. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edward  Clarke)  (Plymouth) :  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  what  has  been  done 
this  evening  is  not  intended  to  indicate 
the  action  of  the  Government  on  the  one 
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side  or  the  other.  It  was  not  a  matter 
on  which  the  Government  intended  to 
call  upon  their  supporters  to  act.  Some 
hours  before  the  Bill  came  on  the  matter 
was  discussed,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  some  of  us 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
the  real  discussion  to  a  later  stage. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  If  the  hon. 
Member  will  withdraw  this  Motion,  I 
ofPer  no  opposition  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  DE  LISLE  (Leicestershire,  Mid) : 
It  is  my  intention  to  offer  determined 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  I  shall  renew 
the  block  which  by  accident  failed  last 
night.  I  merely  ask,  is  it  competent  for 
me  to  put  a  block  on  the  Paper  before  I 
leave  the  House  renewing  my  opposition 
to  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  signified  assent. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH :  It  will  bo  com- 
petent, but  not  courteous. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tDxthdrawn, 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  arising ; 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday, 

LICENSED  PREMISES  (EARLIER   CLOS- 
ING)  (SCOTLAND)  BILL.— [Bill  153.] 

{Dr,  Cameron,  Mr,  Robert  Jteid,  Mr.  Mark 
Steicart,  Mr,  Donald  Crawford,  Mr,  Lyell,  Mr, 
Provnnd,) 

SECOND  READING.      [ADJOURNED  DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [7th  March], ''  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) : 
On  the  last  occasion  when  the  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  all  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers voted  in  its  favour,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  who  are  Members  of  the 
Government.  That  being  so,  I  hope 
there  will  be  now  no  opposition  to  the 
second  reading. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  (A 
Lord  of  the  Treasury)  ( Wigton) :  At 
this  hour  it  is  not  proposed  to  oppose  the 
Motion  for  Second  Reading ;  but  in  assent- 
ing to  that  stage  the  Government  reserve 
the  right  to  move  important  Amendments 
in  Committee.  The  Government  are 
aware  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
it  will  be  convenient  to  have  an  earlier 
hour  for  the  closing  of  public-houses, 
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and  in  deference  to  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Scotch  Members,  expressed  on 
the  last  occasion,  we  do  not  now  oppose 
the  second  reading^. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ammilUd 
for  Thursday, 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  before 
Six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Tuesday,  10/A  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— FiV*^  Readifig— 

("rofters    Holdings    (Scotland)  •  (90)  ;    Dog 

Owners  •(91). 
Second  Reading  —  Bankruptcy    Offices    (Sites) 

(76). 
Report  —  Customs  Consolidation    Act    (1876) 

Amendment*  (71). 
Provisional  Order  Bills  —  First  Heading  — 

Elementary  Education  (Christohurch)  •  (92) ; 

£lementaryEducation(Middl6ton  St.  George)  • 

(93) ;  Elementary  Education  (London)  *  (94); 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  (Dublin,  &c.l  • 

(95). 
Third  Reading^liocaX  Government  •  (70),  and 

pasted. 

BANKRUPTCY   OFFICES  (SITES)   BILL. 
( The  Lord  Henniker,) 

(no.  76.)      SECOND    BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Moved,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— ( The  Lord  Henniker.) 

Lord  HEHSCHELL  suggested  that 
a  Petition  having  been  presented  against 
the  Bill  it  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  the  First 
Oommissioner  of  Works  had  no  objec- 
tion whatever,  although  the  time  had 
expired  for  presenting  Petitions,  to  allow 
the  Petition  to  go  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  Bill  was  a  hybrid  one,  and 
as  there  was  already  a  Petition  against 
it,  it  would  go,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
fore a  Select  Committee.  He  might  men- 
tion that  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  Office  of  Works  and  Clement's  Inn 
with  respect  to  a  footway  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  to  be  moved.  This 
agreement  would  be  considered  as  honour- 
ably binding  on  the  Government ;  but  if 
it  was  desired,  the  First  Commissioner 
had  uo  objection  to  insert  a  clause  in  the 


Bill  to  carry  out  the  agreement.  Perhaps 
this  statement  might  meet  the  objection 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord. 

The  chairman  of  COMMITTEES 
(The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos) 
pointed  out  that  the  Committee  could 
not  be  appointed  before  Whitsuntide. 
As  to  the  Petition,  he  thought  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  give  Notice  for 
Thursday  that  Standing  Order  No.  93 
should  be  considered  with  the  view  of 
its  being  suspended  in  order  to  admit 
the  Petition  being  received. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord* 
ingly,  and  committed :  The  Committee  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. 

ENDOWED   SCHOOLS    ACT   (1869)    AND 

AMENDING  ACTS  (ARCHBISHOP  HOL- 

(JATE\S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT 

HEMSWORTH). 

MOTION   FOR   AN   ADDRESS. 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK,  in  rising 

to  move — 

"That  an  humble  address  bo  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 
her  consent  from  the  Scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  for  the 
management  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Archbishop  Holgate  in  the  parish 
of  He!nsworth  in  the  county  of  York,  the 
Hospital  founded  by  Archbishop  Holgate  in  the 
above-named  parish  of  Hemsworth  commonly 
known  as  Hemsworth  Hospital,  the  Grammar 
School  founded  by  Thomas  Keresford  in  the 
borough  of  Barnsley  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  of  the  endowment  attached  to  the  last- 
named  grammar  school,  and  the  gift  of  Phoebe 
Locke,  so  far  as  such  Scheme  affects  the  said 
grammar  school  and  hospital  at  Hemsworth, 
and  which  Scheme  is  now  lying  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  pursuant  to  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  of  1860  and  Amending  Acta," 

said,  he  presented  Petitions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  signed  to  the  number  of  3,482  per- 
sons, from  the  rural  clergy,  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  from  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  at  Hemsworth 
and  the  Poor  Law  Union  against  the 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Those  Petitions,  he  thought,  fairly  re- 
presented the  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
locality  against  the  scheme.  In  moving 
his  Resolution,  he  submitted  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  somewhat  compli- 
cated by  a  Memorial  from  the  Depart- 
ment dated  drd  May,  1867,  in  which  the 
position  of  the  Department  was  strongly 
described,  but  he  thought  more  strongly 
than  accurately.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  told  that  the  Commissioners  were 
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encouraged  to  take  the  course  which 
they  had  taken  with  respect  to  this 
foundation  by  the  patron  and  visitors, 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  York  and  the 
trustees.  The  school  of  Hemsworth 
was  in  the  year  1879  in  considerable 
straits.  They  had  the  misfortune  which 
might  happen  to  any  schoai— that  of 
having  a  master  who  was  somewhat 
supine,  and  the  governors  decided  to 
get  rid  of  him.  They  took  such  steps 
as  they  were  advised,  but  it  proved  im- 
possible to  remove  him,  unless  some 
charge  of  immorality  or  misbehaviour 
was  preferred  against  him.  In  other 
words,  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
duties  were  imperfectly  performed  ;  there 
must  be  some  specific  charge  which 
would  justify  the  removal.  At  that 
time,  no  doubt,  there  was  an  opinion,  the 
population  being  somewhat  small  and 
tlie  difficulties  of  the  school  in  the 
past  having  been  considerable,  that 
some  other  site  might  be  found,  or  that 
it  might  be  united  with  some  other 
foundation.  But  an  expressed  opinion 
at  that  time  in  the  early  stages  ought 
not  in  their  view  to  be  now  binding. 
He  ventured  to  hold  that  it  was  the 
publication  of  the  scheme  which  drew 
forth  that  public  opinion  which  enabled 
a  right  decision  to  be  arrived  at ;  and 
when  the  Commissioners  complained 
that  they  were  led  by  the  preliminary 
opinion  of  the  trustees  and  the  visitors 
into  what  they  seemed  to  regard  as  a 
false  position,  they  ought  also  to  re- 
member that  the  publication  of  the 
scheme  was  not  a  final  act,  but  rather  a 
preliminary  and  first  step  towards  ascer- 
taining the  opinion  of  the  locality.  Of 
the  opinion  of  the  locality  there  could 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  as  the  Peti- 
tions laid  upon  the  Table  covered  the 
whole  ground.  With  regard  to  the 
reference  which  has  been  made  to  him- 
self, he  did  not  believe  he  was  a  visitor, 
and  he  was  only  patron  in  a  very 
limited  sense.  In  1857,  according  to 
his  reading  of  the  Act,  the  office  of 
visitor  was  done  away  with  by  ordering 
that  the  trustees  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  the  foundation  and  report 
to  them.  That  took  away  the  visitorial 
power  from  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
which  power  had  never  been  restored. 
Under  the  scheme  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  1861  it  was  provided  that 
the  Archbishop  should  be  the  patron  to 
appoint  the  Head  Master,  provided  he 
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did  it  within  20  days,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  exercise  that  patronage 
under  those  conditions ;  therefore,  vir- 
tually, the  patronage  was  taken  away 
from  the  Archbishop,  hence  his  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital  was  of  the 
slightest  description.  But  not  only  was 
he  made  responsible  by  the  trustees  in 
their  statement,  but  he  found  it  was 
alleged  that  what  ho  had  written  on 
the  subject  tended  to  raise  a  religious 
difficulty.  He  denied  that  that  construc- 
tion was  to  be  put  upon  anything  he 
liad  written.  The  only  point  he  had 
wished  to  raise  was  whether  an  endowed 
school  of  this  kind  could  be  properly 
dealt  with  by  being  removed  to  another 
site.  The  only  question  he  wished  to 
place  before  their  Lordships  was  that 
here  was  an  endowment  of  the  net  value 
of  £450.  It  was  an  endowment  of  a 
high  school  among  a  population  of  about 
20,000,  which  was  largely  increasing. 
The  history  of  Barnsley  for  the  last 
50  or  60  years  showed  how  the  popula- 
tion had  increased,  and  it  was  possible 
that  Hemsworth  would  largely  develop 
in  the  near  future,  its  mines  being  by 
no  means  exhausted.  He  might  instance 
the  case  of  Middlesborough,  situate  at 
the  north  edge  of  Yorkshire,  which 
was  a  few  years  ago  a  mere  village,  but 
now  a  large  borough,  returning  a  Mem- 
ber to  Parliament  and  having  a  Municipal 
Corporation,  and  all  the  elements  of  civic 
life.  He  contended  that  before  this 
endowment  was  irrevocably  diverted 
they  should  consider  that  the  time  might 
come,  and  in  the  next  20  years,  when 
Hemsworth,  like  Middlesbrough,  would 
become  a  large  and  thriving  place,  and 
require  this  money  for  its  own  educa- 
tional purposes.  This  £450  a-year  it 
was  now  proposed  to  take  to  Barnsley, 
to  which  place,  owing  to  the  defective 
railway  accommodation,  there  was  con- 
siderable difficulty  for  the  school  chil- 
dren of  Hemsworth  to  get  to.  He  really 
was  at  a  loss  to  find  any  reason  for  this 
removal.  It  was  not  only  a  question  of 
geography,  but  it  was  to  some  extent 
a  matter  of  sentiment,  for  Barnsley  was 
in  another  diocese,  and  he  protested 
against  a  school  founded  by  one  of  his 
Predecessors  being  transferred  to  another 
diocese  without  some  valid  reason.  He 
pleaded  for  a  suspension  of  operations 
in  regard  to  this  foundation,  submitting 
that  in  course  of  time  the  trustees  would 
be  able  to  establish  an  efficient  school, 
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and  that  in  making  their  demand  they 
were  asking  nothing  that  was  not 
reasonable  and  wise.  They  asked  for 
two  years  to  set  their  house  in  order, 
and  they  wished  for  permission  to  estab- 
lish scholnrships  and  endowments  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  school.  The  Com- 
missioners refused  that  and  threatened 
the  institution,  which  fact,  ho  reminded 
their  Lordships,  was  bound  to  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  school.  The  most 
rev.  Prelate  concluded  by  submitting 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Viscount  MIDLETON,  in  seconding 
Ihe  Motion,  said,  that  he  had  examined 
into  this  matter  in  all  its  bearings  on  the 
spot.  He  considered  that  the  scheme 
propounded  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners in  this  case  was  needless,  unwise, 
and  unjust.  The  neighbourhood  was  a 
growing  one ;  it  had  doubled  within  the 
last  10  years,  and  would  be  doubled  again 
in  the  next  10  years.  The  scheme  would 
take  away  from  this  rising  neighbour-, 
hood  the  very  thing  which  it  needed — 
a  good  secondary  school.  They  were  now 
being  called  upon  to  sweep  away  every 
intention  of  the  original  founder,  al- 
though the  reasons  for  which  it  had  been 
created  were  five  times  as  strong  as  they 
had  then  been,  and  to  transfer  ic  to  a 
manufacturing  town  eight  miles  off, 
which  had  no  facilities  of  access,  and 
which  had  not  even  asked  for  it.  There 
were  sufficient  educational  facilities  at 
present  existing  in  Barnsley,  and  he 
could  not  conceive  a  place  more  unfitted 
for  the  transfer  of  such  a  foundation  as 
that  under  consideration.  The  income 
also  of  the  school  was  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  surrounding  people. 
The  sum  of  £300  a-year  had  been  given 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  after  which, 
the  question  was  to  be  reconsidered.  As 
the  whole  income  of  the  school  was  only 
about  £500  a-year,  he  thought  that  they 
might  at  all  events  wait  until  that  time 
came  if  anything  had  to  be  done.  The 
scheme  had  only  been  settled  *20  years 
ago ;  it  had  been  practically  revised  1 0 
years  ago,  and  it  was  now  proposed  to 
revise  it  again.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
within  the  legal  power  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  frame  a  scheme  which 
took  away  the  benefits  of  the  charity 
from  the  district  to  which  it  had  origi- 
nally been  granted ;  but  the  Beport  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  oi^  ^n4ow9(}  Schools,  which 


had  just  been  published,  had  recom- 
mended that  these  provisions  should  only 
be  applied  in  cases  where  population 
was  decreasing,  and  where,  therefore, 
the  need  for  any  such  accommodation  was 
likely  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase. 
In  the  present  instance  exactly  the  con- 
verse was  the  case,  as  the  neighbourhood 
was  a  rising  one,  and  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  property  which  was  being 
further  developed.  The  school  also  met 
the  wants  of  a  class  of  parents  who 
wished  for  something  better  than  the 
national  schools  for  their  children,  and 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  public 
school.  If  this  scheme  were  adopted  the 
Hemsworth  school  building,  which  had 
cost  £5,000,  would  be  a  White  Elephant, 
for  it  was  incapable  of  being  turned  into 
cottages,  and  it  was  unsaleable  for  resi- 
dential purposes.  The  scheme  unsettled 
everything,  and  settled  nothing.  A  {^reat 
deal  more  good  might  be  achieved  by 
leaving  matters  as  they  were.  He  hoped 
that  in  deciding  this  question  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  be  guided  by  any  Party 
question,  but  follow  their  own  judg- 
ment. 

Moved y  **  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  Her  il^Iajesty  to  with- 
hold her  consent  from  the  Scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales  for  the 
management  of  the  Free  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Archbishop  Uolgate  in  the  parish 
of  Hemsworth,  in  the  county  of  York,  the  Hospi- 
tal founded  by  Archbishop  Holg^te  in  the  above- 
named  parish  of  Hemsworth  commonly  known 
as  Hemsworth  Hospital,  the  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Thomas  Keresford  in  the  Borough 
of  Barnsley  in  the  county  of  York,  and  of  t-he 
endowment  attached  to  the  last-named  grammar 
school,  and  the  gift  of  Phonbe  Locke,  so  far  as 
such  Scheme  affects  the  said  grammar  school 
and  hospital  at  Hemsworth,  and  which  Scheme 
is  now  lying  on  the  Table  of  the  House  pur- 
suant to  the  Endowed  School  Act  of  1869  and 
Amending  Acts."  —  ^The  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York.) 

Earl  SPENCER  said,  he  entirely 
sympathized  with  the  last  sentence  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  sincerely  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  carefully 
weigh  and  consider  all  the  arguments 
that  might  be  adduced  for  and  against 
the  proposal  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate. 
This'scheme,  after  passing  through  its 
various  stages,  had  been  submitted  in 
due  course  to  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  last  summer.  It 
had  come  before  him  as  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  and  after  carefully  going 
through  it  he  had  signed  his  approval. 
Subsequently  various  Memoriads  were 
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presented  to  the  Judicial  Oommittee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  drawing  attention  to 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  case.     The  case 
was  disposed  of  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, who  had  given  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 
It  had  then  come  before  Her  Majesty  in 
Council,  and  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House.     He  believed  that  their 
Lordships  had  all  read  the  clear  state- 
ment submitted  to  them  from  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  also  the  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.     He  did  not  wish  to  go  through- 
theso  arguments  at  any  length,  but  he 
would  like  shortly  to  explain  why  he  had 
thought  it  right  to  give  his  approval  to 
the  scheme.     It  had  been    shown    on 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  this  school, 
which  had  been  founded  in  the  Heign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  had  been,  certainly  in  re- 
cent years,  a  failure.     It  was  to  be  noted 
that  the  words  of  the  original  Charter, 
granted  in    1548,   stated  the  object  to 
be  the  encouragement  of  education  in 
England,  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
any  special  locality  in  which  this  was 
to   be  done.      Schools,  however,    were 
established,  a  grammar  school  in  Hems- 
worth,  and  elementary  schools  in   sur- 
rounding villages,  each  of  which  received 
about  £40  a-year  towards  its  elementary 
school.     With  regard  to  the   grammar 
school  there  was  a  long  chain  of  evidence 
showing  how  entirely  it  had  failed.     In 
1828    Lord     Brougham's     Commission 
pointed  out  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  school  had  been  carried  on   with 
success,    and    that    there    was    not    a 
sufficient  number  of  boys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood    who     required    a    classical 
education  to  make  the  school  a  success. 
Lord  Taunton's  Commission,  in   1865, 
reported  very  much  to  the  same  effect. 
In  these  villages,  the  Keport  said,  no 
day  scholars  could  be  expected  wlio  re- 
quired a  classical  instruction,  or  more 
than  an  elementary  education.     In  1878 
one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  of 
the  Charity  Commission,  Mr.   Fearon, 
now  the  Secretary,  went  down  to  make 
an  inquiry,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  of  little  or  no  use  to  maintain 
the   school  at  Herasworth.      "  No   day 
scholars  can  be  expected  to  arail  them- 
selves of  the  classical  instruction."    The 
Commissioners  before    this    had    been 
opposed  to  the  moving  of  the  schooli  but 
after  learning  the  result  of  this  inquiry 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
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ought  to  exercise  their  undoubted  power 
and  remove  the  school  to  some  other 
locality.  They  accordingly  invited  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  and  patrons  to 
this  point.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  then 
wrote  a  letter,  dated  April  10,  1879,  in 
which  he  eaid — 

'^  In  my  judgment  the  grammar  school  is  not 
much  needed  in  its  present  position,  and  I  fear 
that  80  long  as  it  remains  at  Ilomsworth  it  will 
languish." 

The  trustees,  however,  asked  for  some 
delay,  to  give  the  school  a  fair  trial  under 
the  new  head  master,  and   to  this  the 
Commissioners  agreed,  and  a   delay  of 
two  years    was    allowed.      After    this 
further  trial,  the  head  master  himself 
wrote  sayiug  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  school  could  succeed.     Further  cor- 
respondence   took   place    between  the 
trustees  and  the  Commissioners,  in  which 
the  trustees,  while  practically  agreeing 
to  the  removal,  made  certain  stipulations 
— that  the  town  to  which  the  school  was 
removed  should  find  £5,000,    that   the 
head  master  should  be  provided  for,  and 
other  small  matters  of  this  kind.      All 
these  points  had  been  met  by  the  Com- 
missioners,  but  the  trustee?  were  not 
satisfied.     Since  then,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  inquired  into 
the  whole  matter,  and,  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence  against  the  scheme,   they 
approved   the     scheme,    without    even 
calling  upon  the  Charity  Commission  to 
support  it.     It  was  said  that  Barnsley 
was  a  dirty,  smoky  town,  but  that  surely 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  denied 
the  advantages  of  a  grammar  school. 
If  the  school  were  established  in  a  rural 
district  like  Hemsworth,  enormous  ex- 
penditure would  have  to  be  incurred  in 
the  erection  of  boarding-houses  for  the 
scholars.  The  scheme  had  been  approved 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  which  two  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  Council,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  served.     It  would  be  a 
serious  disaster  if  the  idea  should  go 
forth  that  the  scheme  was  opposed  on 
gprounds  of  religious  difference.     In  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  itself 
it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
approaching  to  sectarian  acrimony  would 
be  caused  in  connection  with  the  matter 
before  their  Lordships.     He  earnestly 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  agree 
to  the  Memorial  presented  by  the  most 
rev.  Prelate. 
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LoBD  GRIMTHORPE  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that 
neither  the  founder's  wishes  nor  the 
wishes  of  the  locality  had  been  regarded. 
In  Hemsworth  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
hood there  was  absolute  unanimity  in 
opposition  to  the  scheme.  Even  the 
head  master,  Mr.  Butler,  might  be  con- 
sidered an  opponent  of  the  scheme,  as 
his  objection  in  1 881  to  the  school  re- 
maining at  Hemsworth  was  solely  based 
on  the  absence  of  scholarships  which 
the  Charity  Commissioners  refused  to 
found  in  the  old  school,  but  founded 
further  new  ones.  Hemsworth  was  ad- 
mirably suited,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  late  master  of  Malvern 
College,  and  other  competent  authoritie?, 
to  be  the  site  of  a  school  of  this  cha- 
racter. It  was  the  centre  of  a  growing 
district  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  certainly  a  much  better  place  than 
"Black  Barnsley,"  as  that  town  had 
always  been  called.  The  climate  was 
good,  and  Hemsworth  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  an  oasis  amid  the  sur- 
rounding blackness.  The  scheme  had 
been  very  imperfectly  advertised,  and 
was  but  little  known  in  the  district.  It 
was  not  the  case  that  the  opponents  of 
the  scheme  wished  the  school  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  an  elementary 
school.  But  it  would  do  good  service  as 
a  middle  or  second  grade  school,  though 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  compete  with 
the  great  public  schools.  The  paper 
which  had  been  circulated  a  few  days 
ago  was  full  of  misstatements  and  sup- 
pressions most  discreditable  to  whoever 
had  drawn  and  issued  it.  It  first  sup- 
presses the  fact  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  had,  so  far  back  as  1881, 
objected  to  the  removal  of  the  school, 
and  said  that  he  should  be  particularly 
unwilling  to  have  it  removed  out  of  the 
diocese.  It  represents  the  trustees  as 
having  been  willing  at  first  to  have  it 
removed.  They  had  never  voted  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  only  that  if  it  was 
to  be  removed  (which  they  supposed  the 
Commissioners  to  have  power  to  do)  it 
should  not  be  removed  to  Barnsley  but  to 
Pontef ract,  therefore  the  Commissioners 
were  not  j  ustified  in  saying  that  they  were 
encouraged  either  by  the  patron  or  by  the 
trustees  to  go  on  with  the  scheme  for  the 
removal  of  the  school;  and  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  put  forth  on  that 
subject  were  misleading.  Mr.  Fearon  was 
evidently  very  anzioua  to  prove  that  the 
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school  was  a  failure;  and  how  did 
he  try  to  make  that  out?  He  gave 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  during  two 
visits,  on  both  of  which  he  found  that 
there  were  very  few  boys  at  the  school. 
But  when  was  that?  The  latest  of  those 
occasions  was  in  1878,  and  in  1886  that 
gentleman  made  an  affidavit  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Privy  Council ;  but  he 
did  not  tell  them  what  had  happened 
since  1878,  when  the  new  master  came 
to  the  school.  How  could  the  school  be 
said  to  have  failed?  Eeference  had 
been  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Committee  of  last  year,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  satisfied  of 
the  goodness  of  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Fearon  had  given  evidence,  and  two  of 
the  Commissioners  had  also  done  so, 
and  had  said  all  that  they  wanted  to 
say  about  the  school.  Sir  George  Young 
said  that  there  were  two,  and  perhaps 
only  two,  classes  of  cases  where  the 
removal  of  a  school  ought  to  be  per- 
sisted in  in  spite  of  opposition,  one  of 
them  being  where  the  school  sought  to 
be  removed  had  been  a  failure  where  it 
stood,  and  was  proved  to  be  so  by  a  long- 
continued  experience,  and  not  only  by 
what  it  was  eight  years  ago  under  a 
different  master;  and  the  other  was 
where  it  was  not  fulfilling  the  desire  of 
the  founder,  and  where  they  did  not  see 
their  way  in  the  same  place  to  turn  it 
into  anything  that  would  do  good  upon 
the  principle  upon  which  they  acted  in 
such  matters.  Another  of  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  evidence  that  a  complete 
change  of  locality  was  very  rare,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  circumstances  would 
have  to  be  very  strong  to  justify  it. 
The  paper  of  reasons  suppresses  another 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  in  1883, 
a  considerable  time  before  the  scheme 
was  published,  which  only  means  cir- 
culated. It  was  not  true  that  the 
Commissioners  had  entered  into  en- 
gagements of  any  kind  with  Barnsley 
before  then,  as  the  paper  asserted. 
Pointing  out  further  inaccuracies  in  the 
statements  put  forward  in  support  of  the 
scheme,  the  noble  Lord  asked  how  it 
could  be  said  that  that  school  had 
failed  ?  It  had  been  built  for  40  boys, 
and  a  year  ago  there  were  37  boys  in  it. 
The  numbers  were  stated  to  have  fallen, 
and  the  noble  Lord  below  (Lord  Mid- 
dleton)  had  given  a  very  sufficient 
reason  for  it  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
things  caused  by  the  Commissioners; 
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the  school  was  as  good  as  it  was  in- 
tended or  expected  to  be.  The  noble 
Earl  had  referred  to  the  school  as  it  was 
60  years  ago,  and  had  also  read  another 
report  about  its  state  23  years  ago ;  and 
that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was  sought 
to  show  that  it  was  a  failure  now.  He 
contended  that  the  school  was  not  a 
failure,  and  that  the  Commissioners  had 
not  made  out  a  case.  Hemsworth  had 
a  moral  right  to  the  school  remaining 
where  it  was,  and  it  should  not  be  taken 
away.  The  compensation  professed  to 
be  given  by  scholarships  at  other  places 
is  no  real  compensation  to  inhabitants 
of  that  neighbourhood.  He  would  only 
add,  that  he  concurred  with  the  views 
of  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  and  hoped  that 
their  Lordships  would  agree  to  the 
Address. 

The  LOED  PRESIDENT  of  the 
COUNCIL  (Viscount  Obanbrook)  said, 
he  came  first  to  the  consideration  of 
this  case  with  a  mind  quite  open,  and, 
perhaps,  he  should  say  with  a  feel- 
ing against  the  unnecessary  removal  of 
a  school  from  the  place  in  which  it  was 
originally  founded.  But  the  more  he 
looked  into  the  matter  the  more  satis- 
fied did  he  become  that  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  was 
right  in  the  statement  he  made  in  1879 
that  the  school  was  not  likely  to  answer 
in  the  place  in  which  it  existed.  When 
removal  was  spoken  of  it  had  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  not  a  removal  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
the  removal  of  a  school  to  a  place  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  so 
far  as  the  district  generally  was  con- 
sidered, the  proposed  place  to  which  the 
school  was  to  be  removed  was  a  better 
locality  than  Hemsworth.  Royston  con- 
tained about  half  the  population  of  the 
district,  and  was  nearer  to  Barnsley  than 
was  Hemsworth.  To  make  the  school 
successful,  it  was  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  should  be  spent 
on  it,  and  no  one  supposed  that  Hems- 
worth could  supply  that  money.  It  was 
said  that  there  were  37  boys  attending 
the  school  at  one  time.  He  found,  on 
the  contrary,  that  on  May  4  the  entire 
number  was  22  scholars,  three  of  whom 
were  boarders  and  13  paying  scholars, 
only  five  of  the  boys  belonging  to  Hems- 
worth. No  doubt,  when  Archbishop 
Holgate  founded  the  three  schools  in 
different  parts  of  Yorkshire  he  had  am- 
bitious ideas,   and  believed  that  they 
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would  grow  up  to  much  larger  institu- 
tions, but  that  had  not  been  the  case  at 
Hemsworth.  lu  a  district  of  such  a 
kind  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
class  of  school  provided  would  succeed. 
In  1881  the  trustees  themselves  were 
prepared,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  provi- 
sion being  made  to  preserve  the  interests 
of  the  parishes  concerned,  to  consent 
to  the  removal  of  the  school.  All 
the  conditions  which  they  laid  down 
had  been  fulfilled  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission, and  the  only  question  was 
as  to  the  difference  between  Bamsley 
and  Pontefract.  He  was  not  going  to 
argue  that  Pontefract  was  not  a  much 
pleasanter  place  than  Bamsley ;  but 
Pontefract  was,  if  anything,  a  declining 
place;  while  Bamsley  was  swarming 
with  a  thronging  and  increasing  popu- 
lation of  some  80,000  people.  No  doubt 
the  people  there  were  subject  to  all  the 
influences  of  a  crowded  population  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere;  but,  while  admitting 
that,  he  did  not  see  that  there  was  the 
less  necessity  to  encourage  the  languish- 
ing grammar  school  there.  If  the  school 
remained  at  Hemsworth,  a  large  sum 
would  have  to  be  raised,  as  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  main  advocate  of  the 
present  site,  and  must  come  out  of 
and  bring  very  low  the  endownments, 
whereas  at  Bamsley  the  needful  money 
was  to  be  provided  and  buildings  secured. 
Anything  objectionable  in  the  shape  of 
cottages  too  near  was  to  be  removed, 
and  two  endowments  which  at  present 
existed  at  Barnsley  were  to  be  given  to 
the  school.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
a  noble  Lord  say  that  Barnsley  was  well 
supplied  with  schools,  because  that  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  said,  however,  that 
Barnsley  had  not  asked  for  the  removal 
of  the  school.  The  Committee  on  En- 
dowed Schools  which  inquired  into  the 
question  pointed  out  that  Barnsley  had 
a  population  of  80,000  persons,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  want  of  provision  for 
higher  education.  The  Charity  Com- 
missioners had  made  no  secret  of  their 
intentions  since  1879,  nor  had  there  been 
a  word  to  lead  anyone  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Fearon  had  misled  those  interested. 
In  1879  the  case  was  practically  given 
up  for  Hemsworth  as  a  place  suited  for 
the  kind  of  school  wanted.  A  grammar 
school  in  the  midst  of  that  population 
was  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
m  their  power  tb^  mec^ns  of  benefiting^ 
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the  large  population  of  Barnsley.  The 
most  rey.  Prelate  very  lately  contem- 
plated removal,  as  he  spoke  of  other 
languishing  schools  needing  aid.  By 
adopting  the  scheme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  were 
also  increasing  the  capabilities  for  use- 
fulness of  the  institution.  He,  therefore, 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  concur 
with  him  in  the  opinion  which  the 
Charity  Commissioners  had  come  to, 
and  in  regard  to  which  he  himself  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Spencer),  and  two 
different  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Council 
^-namely,  that  the  scheme  ought  to  be 
confirmed. 

Lord  ST.  OSWALD,  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  said,  the  trustees 
were  all  against  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Barnsley.  They  considered 
Hemsworth  was  the  place  where  the 
school  ought  to  be,  and  that,  even  if 
there  had  not  been  occasions  for  it  in 
1879,  there  was  ample  occasion  for  it 
now.  The  population  of  Hemsworth 
had  increased  enormously,  and  was  still 
increasing,  and  it  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  take  the  school  away.  No 
doubt,  in  past  years,  the  school  had  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of 
it ;  but  in  future  years  there  would  be  a 
better  system  of  management.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  were  absolutely 
and  unanimously  against  its  removal. 
He  admitted  it  was  true  that  the  school 
had  gone  down  in  attendance  last  year ; 
but  the  sole  reason  for  that,  as  told  him 
the  other  day  by  the  headmaster,  Mr. 
Butler,  was  the  circulation  of  a  report 
that  the  school  was  going  to  be  removed 
to  Barnsley.  Looking  at  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  not  sanction  the 
scheme. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  said,  that,  be- 
fore  touching  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved in  this  question,  he  must  take 
occasion  to  protest  most  emphatically 
against  the  attack  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Q-rimthorpe)  on  Mr.  Fearon, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in 
the  Public  Service.  He  thought  that 
very  often  the  spirit  of  the  original  in- 
tention of  a  founder  was  best  carried 
out  by  not  adhering  too  rigidly  to  the 
letter  of  his  instructions  when  ciroum- 
atances  had  changed.    In  order  to  carry 


out  their  great  object,  founders  of  insti- 
tutions had  sometimes  insisted  on  some 
minor  point  which,  in  altered  circum- 
stances, interfered  with  the  carrying  out 
of  their  intentions.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  reject  this  scheme,  except  for  ex- 
ceptional reasons,  which  in  the  present 
case  had  not  been  shown.  No  scheme 
had  been  rejected  since  1874,  except  one 
withdrawn  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. He  thought  the  power  of  rejec- 
tion should  only  be  used  where  a  broad 
principle  was  marked  out,  on  the  ground 
of  a  number  of  local  details  which  the 
majority  of  the  House  could  hardly 
pronounce  upon.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  House  would  take  the  advice 
of  the  noble  Viscount  the  President  of 
the  Council  and  reject  the  Motion  of  the 
most  rev.  Prelate. 

Lord  DENMAN  (who  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  hearing)  said :  The 
Archbishop,  being  a  native  of  Hems- 
worth, would  never  have  wished  students 
to  go  to  Barnsley  (seven  miles  off)  even  if 
a  railway  went  the  whole  distance.  He 
would  have  desired  that  they  should 
have  the  best  education  that  an  edu- 
cated man  could  give  them,  near  their 
own  home.  As  the  House  wished  to 
''Divide,"  the  sooner  their  Lordships 
did  so  the  better. 

On  Question?  Their  Lordships  dU 
vided: — Contents  88;  Not- Contents  61 : 
Majority  23. 
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and  Orrery.) 

Resolved  in  the  negative. 
CREMATION. 

MOTION  FOR  A   PAFEB. 

Lord  FORBES,  in  moving  for  a  Re- 
turn of  the  number  of  cremations  that 
had  taken  place  in  England  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  asking  by  what 
authority  and  nnder  what  regulations 
they  were  permitted,  said,  that  this 
question  was  of  importance  from  a  social 
point  of  view,  because  it  was  necessary 
that  precautions  should  be  insisted  upon 
by  which  any  poison  could  be  detected 
before  a  body  was  cremated. 

Moved,  <'  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 
Return  of  the  number  of  cremations  that  have 
taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  five 
years.*'— (TA^  Lord  Forbee.) 

The  prime  MINISTER  awd  SE- 
CRETARY  OP  STATE  for  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
said,  that  the  Qoyemment  would  have 
been  willing  to  give  such  a  Return  if  it 


had  been  in  their  power;  it  was  im- 
possible, however,  for  tbem  to  do  so, 
because,  as  cremation  was  a  matter  of 
individual  discretion  and  not  an  official 
proceeding,  no  records  were  kept,  or  at 
least  none  that  were  accessible  to  the 
Government.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  danger  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  real  or  not,  as  he  was  not 
well  informed  on  that  matter;  but  he 
doubted  whether  the  traces  of  mineral 
poisons  would  be  absolutely  obliterated. 
The  practice  was  scarcely  sufficiently 
common  at  present  to  call  for  any  Par- 
liamentary interference,  and  as  to  the 
information  which  the  noble  Lord  de- 
sired, the  Home  Office  were  unable  to 
supply  it. 

Thb  Earl  op  MILLTOWN  said,  he 
might  point  out  that  cremation  did  not 
require  any  official  sanction.  It  was 
perfectly  legal,  unless  so  conducted  as 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  offensive  to  public 
decency. 

Lord  HERSCHELL  said,  the  noble 
Lord  would  find  that  this  matter  had 
been  fully  discussed  in  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  Session  of 
1884  or  1885,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
legislate. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with" 
drawn, 

TITHE  RENT-CHARGE  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Thb  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH 
asked  the  Prime  Minister,  Whether  it 
would  be  convenient  to  somewhat  post- 
pone the  Oommittee  stage  of  the  Tithe 
Rent-charge  Bill,  so  as  to  allow  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  Amendments  that 
had  been  put  down  on  the  Paper  ? 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  and  SE- 
CRETARY OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  (The  Marquess  of  Salisburt) 
said,  the  only  olher  day  available  was 
Monday  week,  the  day  on  which  the 
House  rose  before  the  Queen's  birth- 
day. He  might  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  he  had  received  a  great 
number  of  communications  with  regard 
to  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which  provided 
for  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent  by  the 
landowner,  and  he  felt  that  this  would 
in  many  cases  inflict  an  injustice  on  the 
titheowner,  where,  for  instance,  the 
landowner  now  paid  his  own  tithe, 
where  the  landowner  was  in  occupation, 
and  where  the  titheowner  was  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  the  tithe  himself.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  to  drop  the  clause. 
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CROFTEBS  HOLDINOS  (BCOTLAIO))  BILL 

[h.l.] 

Was  presented  by  The  Marquess  of  Lothian ; 
read  I*.  (No.  90.) 

DOG  OWNEES  BILL   [h.L.] 

Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Mount-Temple ; 
read  1*.    (No.  91.) 

ELEMENTAEY  EDUCATION  PB0VI8I0NAL 

ORDEB  CONFIRMATION  (cHRISTCHURCH) 

BILL  [h.L."1      (no.  92.) 

BLSMBNTART  EDUCATION  PROVISIONAL 
ORDEB      CONnRKATION     (mIDDLETON     ST. 

qeorob)  bill  [h.L.]     (no.  93.) 
elementary  education  provisional 

OBDEB       CONFIRMATION      (LONDON)      BILL 

[h.L.]     (no.  94.) 
Were  presented  by  The  Lord  President ;  read 
1*. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   (iBELAND)   PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER  (DUBLIN,    &0.)  BILL  [h.L.] 

Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Privy  Setl;  read 
1*.     (No.  95.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Thursday 

next,  a  quarter  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday^  10th  Ilayy  1887. 


MINUTES.]  —  Sblbct  Committee  —  Town 
Holdings ;  Mr  Grilly  diseh,  ;  Dr.  Fox  added. 

Public  Bills— /'ir**  Reading — Sherififs  (Con- 
soUdation)  •  [262]. 

Second  Reading— Doe^A  of  Arrangement  Regis- 
tration [231]. 

Committee— OrimmBX  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
[217]  [Fifth  Nighty-^y.  ;  First  Offenders 
Xre-eomm,)  [189]^k.p. 

Committee  — [Report  —  Third  Reading  —  Incum- 
bents of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act  (1886) 
Amendment  *  [230],  and  passed. 

Considered  as  amended— Colonml  Service  (Pen- 
sions) •  [251]. 

Provisional  Obpeu  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First 
Reading— Jjocal  Qovernment  (Gas)  *  [259]  ; 
Local  Government  (Poor  Law)  (No.  3)  * 
[260] ;  Local  Government  (No.  2)  ♦  [261]. 

PARLIAMENT—PETITIONS— FICTI- 
TIOUS SIGNATURES. 

Mb.  WEBSTER  (St.  Pancras.  E.) :  I 
have  a  Petition  to  present  from  the  Anti- 
Wine  and  Goal  Dues  Association,  East 
St.  Pancras,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  Goal  and  Wine  Dues.  I  regret  to 
inform  the  House  that  although  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  the  signature  are  bond  fide 


signatures  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  of  London,  yet  I  have  received 
information,  which  I  consider  to  be 
trustworthy,  that  a  great  many  of  these 
signatures  are  forgeries,  and  that  some 
of  them  purport  to  be  the  signatures  of 
persons  who,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  do 
not  exist.  I,  therefore,  present  the  Peti- 
tion, having  given  that  information  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  best  course 
will  be  for  the  hon.  Member  to  present 
the  Petition,  and  it  can  then  be  referred 
to  the  Gommittee  now  sitting  to  inquire 
into  the  presentation  of  several  other 
Petitions. 

Mr.  W.  LOWTHER  (Westmoreland, 
Appleby) :  I  wish  to  know,  Sir,  whether 
the  Petition  can  go  before  the  Gommittee 
if  it  is  not  presented,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House?  I  did  not  understand 
you  to  order  it  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  If  the  hon.  Member 
will  bring  it  up,  it  will  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Table,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Gom- 
mittee of  the  House  now  sitting  to  deal 
with  it. 

Petition  brought  up,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Table. 

Q  UESTIONS. 

WAR  OFFICE-AEROSTATIC  BALLOONS 
—INVENTIONS  OP  WILUAM  HOW- 
SON. 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  some  valuable  inven- 
tions and  recommendations  in  regard  to 
aerostatic  balloons  have  been  communi- 
cated  to  the  War  Office  by  one  William 
Howson,  of  Mexborough,  in  Yorkshire ; 
whether  the  War  Office  has  availed 
itself  of  some  of  such  inventions  and  re- 
commendations without  rewarding  or 
recognizing  the  services  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Howson,  and  would  he  state  what 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  said  William 
Howson ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
said  William  Howson  professes  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  valuable  secret  for  de- 
stroying armies,  and  has  offered  to  make 
experiments  at  Woolwich  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  value  of  his  secret ;  and, 
whether  the  War  Office  will  cause  such 
experiments  to  be  made  ? 

Thb  surveyor  GENERAL  of 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Nobthcotb)  (Exeter) 
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(who  replied)  said  :  Mr.  Howson's  pro- 
posals have  been  before  the  War  Office 
since  1878;  but  they  have  been  con- 
sidered impracticable,  and  have  been 
declined.  The  War  Office  has  not  ayailed 
itself  of  any  of  Mr.  Howson's  recom- 
mendations, nor  has  there  been  any 
connection  between  his  proposals  and 
certain  balloon  experiments  which  have 
taken  place. 

ALLOTMENTS  EXTENSION  ACT,  1882- 
" POORS  CLOSE"  CHARITY,  GREAT 
EASTON. 

Mb.  J.  ELLIS  (Leicestershire,  Bos- 
worth)(for  Mr.  OHAirNiKo)(Northampton, 
E.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  following 
facts — that  in  the  village  of  Great  Easton, 
in  the  County  of  Leicester,  a  statutory 
notice,  to  put  into  operation  the  Allot- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1882,  has  been 
duly  served  on  the  administrators  of  the 
"  Poors  Olose  "  Charity ;  that  the  said 
'*  Poors  Close  "  is  about  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  from  the  village,  has  a  good  road 
to  it,  and  is  more  conveniently  situated 
than  the  present  allotments,  and  that  the 
latter  are  insufficient  for  the  acquirements 
of  the  village ;  that  the  overseers  have 
refused  to  put  *'  The  Allotments  Exten- 
sion Act,  1882,"  in  force,  and  that, 
though  notified  that  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners have  been  appealed  to  in  the 
matter,  they  re-let  the  field  for  another 
year;  and,  whether,  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  he  will 
direct  any  steps  to  be  taken  to  compel 
the  administrators  of  the  '*  Poors  Close," 
at  Great  Easton,  to  carry  out  the  Allot- 
ments Extension  Act  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stoart-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  The 
Charity  Commissioners  were  informed  by 
a  correspondent  writing  on  behalf  of 
certain  applicants  for  allotments  on  the 
21st  of  April  and  2nd  instant  to  the  effect 
stated  in  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
the  Question.  The  Commissioners  have 
already  called  upon  the  overseers,  who 
appear  to  administer  the  Charity,  to  take 
steps  to  carry  out  the  Allotments  Exten- 
sion Act,  1882,  and  are  making  inquiries. 
Pending  the  result  of  those  inquiries, 
the  Commissioners  are  unable  to  say 
whether  any  proceedings  on  their  part 
to  compel  the  overseers  to  carry  out  the 
Act  wul  be  necessary.    The  overseers 
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have  expressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  opinion  that  the  land  is  quite  unsuit- 
able for  allotments. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— THE  NEW 
CODE,  1887—"  SPECIFIC  SUBJECTS." 

Mr.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central)  asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
What  other  specific  subjects  other  than 
algebra,  Euclid  and  mensuration,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  physics,  animal 
physiology,  botany,  principles  of  agricul- 
ture, Latin,  French,  and  domestic 
economy  are  sanctioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment, as  entitling  a  school  to  a  grant  of 
49.  in  respect  of  each  passed  scholar; 
why  book-keeping,  commercial  corre- 
spondence, epistolary  style,  English  com- 
position, commercial  history,  commercial 
geography,  shorthand,  or  German  are 
not  enumerated;  how  many  schools  in 
Great  Britain  provided  last  year  a 
graduated  scheme  of  teaching  approved 
by  the  Inspector  in  any  of  such  last- 
named  subjects,  and  which  of  them ;  how 
many  scholars  in  Ghreat  Britain  were 
submitted  last  year  for  examination  in 
each  such  subject,  and  how  many  earned 
the  grant ;  and,  if  it  is  possible  to  add 
these  commercial  subjects,  or  some  of 
them,  to  the  list  given  in  Clause  15  of 
the  Education  Code  of  1887,  with  a  view 
to  directing  the  studies  of  the  senior 
classes  of  Board  Schools  into  a  practical 
channel  ? 

The  vice  PEESIDENT  (Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke)  (Kent,  Dart- 
ford)  :  If  my  hon.  Friend  will  refer  to 
the  answer  given  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Merioneth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis)  on  the  17th 
of  March  he  will  see  what  specific  sub- 
jects other  than  those  mentioned  in 
Article  15  of  the  Code  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department. 
They  include  book-keeping  and  German ; 
while  English  composition  and  episto- 
lary style  form  part  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  upper  Standards,  and 
commercial  history  and  geography  are 
necessarily  taught  whenever  history  and 
geography  are  taken  as  class  subjects.  I 
have  not  the  detailed  information  asked 
for  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the 
Question ;  but  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
Friend  that  any  suitable  scheme  of 
teaching  subjects  important  to  those 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  commerce  will 
meet  with  every  encouragement  from  the 
Department,  and  if  such  subjects  were 
adopted  to  any  extent  the  results  would 
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be  separately  tabulated  in  the  General 
Beport. 

EDXJCATION     DEPARTMENT  —  HOUSE 
VISITATION  BY  SCHOOL  MANAGERS. 

Mb.  BEAOH  (Hants,  Andoyer)  asked 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  an  In- 
spector of  Schools  has  a  right  to  make  a 
manager  of  a  school  go  to  every  house  in 
the  parish  (rich  and  poor),  ask  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  house,  and  send  a 
Eeport  thereof  to  him ;  and  whether  (as 
the  case  is)  the  grant  due  to  Newtown 
Schools,  Hants,  can  be  refused  to  be  paid 
bj  GFoyemment  until  the  order  of  the 
Inspector  (with  regard  to  the  above)  has 
been  carried  out  ? 

Thk  vice  president  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Habt  Dyke)  (Kent,  Dartford) : 
No,  Sir ;  an  Inspector  has  no  such  right 
as  that  suggested.  But  an  Inspector  is 
bound  to  require  the  managers  of  a 
school  who  claim  a  special  grant  under 
Article  3  to  establish  that  claim  by 
reasonable  evidence.  In  this  case  I  am 
informed  by  the  Inspector  that  the  corre- 
spondent actually  agreed  to  supply  the 
**  list  of  inhabited  houses  with  tne  num- 
ber of  souls  in  each."  But  when  the 
correspondent  afterwards  objected,  the 
Inspector  at  once  accepted  the  half-yearly 
statement  of  the  Ghiardians,  Upon  which 
he  understood  the  Betums  in  previous 
years  to  have  been  based. 

WAR  OFFICE— HORSE  ARTILLERY  RE- 
DUCTION—FIELD ARTILLERY  GUNS. 

Gekebal  FEASEB  (Lambeth,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
In  view  of  the  statement  in  his  letter  to 
the  signatories  of  the  appeal  against  the 
Horse  Artillery  reductions,  quoted  from 
the  distinguished  General's  Minute,  in 
discrediting  the  value  of  that  arm,  that — 

"  At  preaent  the  bulk  of  Horse  Artillery  is 
armed  v^ith  a  9 -pounder,  a  very  poor  gun ; 
'whilst  our  Field  Batteries  are  armed  with  an 
admirable  13-pounder,  or  the  old  pattern  16- 
pounder,  a  good  but  unwieldy  gun ;" 

and,  if  it  is  the  fact  that  there  are  53 
batteries  of  Field  Artillery  also  armed 
with  a  9-pound6r  gun,  and  that  there 
are  only  13  batteries  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  84  batteries  of  Field  Artillery 
armed  with  the  IS-poimder,  and  15  bat- 
teries with  the  16-pounder  ? 

The  SUEVEYOE  GENEEAL  of 
OEDNANCE  (Mr.  Northcote)  (Exeter) 
(who  replied)  said :  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend's  figures  are  substantiaUy  cor- 


rect ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  re-armament 
during  the  present  financial  year.  The 
new  guns  for  two  more  batteries  are 
now  being  prepared  for  issue  to  Field 
Artillery;  those  for  10  more  will  follow 
at  the  rate  of  two  per  month,  and  for 
nine  more  the  guns  will  be  ready  during 
the  year.  My  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
should  also  remember  that  42  of  the  bat- 
teries named  by  him  are  in  India,  and 
their  armament  rests  with  the  Indian 
Government. 

INDIA— INDIAN  FAMINE    INSURANCE 

FUND. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  If  it  is  a  fact,  as  re- 
ported in  The  Bengalee  of  Calcutta,  that 
the  Indian  Famine  Insurance  Fund  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Burmese  War;  and,  if  so, 
what  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Indian 
Government  to  meet  the  eventuality  of 
famine  in  India  in  future  ? 

The  UNDEE  SECEETAEr  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham) : 
It  is  not  true  that  the  Famine  Insurance 
Fund  has  been  devoted  to  the  Burmese 
War;  but  there  is  no  surplus  for  1887-8 
out  of  which  the  Famine  Grant  can  be 
paid.  The  Government  of  India  seeks 
to  protect  the  country  against  famine  by 
completing  the  protective  system  of  rail- 
ways as  rapidly  as  financial  considera- 
tions will  allow. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (IRELAND)--NON- 
DELIVERY  OF  SUBPCENAS. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  B.)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Liieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  it  is  a 
fact  that  Mr.  Hazley,  Postmaster  of 
Blackrock,  County  Dublin,  has  recently 
had  a  law- suit  with  a  Mr.  Edward  Little, 
cab-owner  of  Blackrock ;  and,  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  subposnas  issued  by  Mr.  Little's 
Counsel,  Mr.  Gerald  Byrne,  to  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  were  posted  on  Thurs- 
day, April  14th,  and  instead  of  being 
delivered  the  same  day  were  not  de- 
livered until  the  following  Saturday 
afternoon,  too  late  for  the  witnesses  to 
attend  the  Court,  whereby  Mr.  Hazley 
won  the  case ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the 
explanation  of  the  delay,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  summonses  in 
the  post  office  so  long  undelivered  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDEE 
SECEETAEY  (Colonel  Kino-Habman) 
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(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  Irish  Government  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  law-suit  alluded  to. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Question,  I  have  already  stated,  in  reply 
to  a  similar  Question  put  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Armagh  (Mr.  Blane) 
on  Friday  last,  that  in  the  case  of  any 
alleged  irregidarities  on  the  part  of  Post 
Office  officials,  the  proper  course  is  for 
the  person  feeling  aggrieved  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Postmaster  General. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED  MUTILATION  OF  CATTLE 
AT  RATHFARNHAM. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether, 
in  the  case  of  the  recently  reported  out- 
rage at  Bathfarnham,  County  Dublin, 
whereby  six  of  Colonel  Rowley's  cattle 
had  their  tails  cut  off,  it  was  discovered, 
upon  examination,  that  only  one  of  the 
beasts  had  lost  its  tail ;  if,  upon  further 
examination,  the  missing  tail  was  found 
in  the  farmyard,  where  it  had  dropped 
off,  eaten  away  by  disease  ;  and,  whe- 
ther this  outrage  forms  one  of  those 
enumerated  in  the  last  Eeturn  of  Irish 
crime  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
or  will  form  one  of  those  enumerated  in 
the  next  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said,  it  was  reported  to  the  police  at 
Rathfamham,  on  27th  ultimo,  that  the 
tail  of  one  cow — not  six  as  mentioned  in 
the  Question,  Colonel  Rowley  having 
but  two — had  been  cut  off  the  previous 
night.  The  police  at  once  visited  the 
place,  and  on  examination  found  that 
the  loss  of  the  tail  had  been  occasioned 
through  disease.  No  outrage  having 
occurred  the  case  does  not,  and  will  not, 
appear  in  any  Return. 

ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY— SUB- 
INSPECTOR  SUMMERVILLE  AND 
CONSTABLE  WARD. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HE ALY  (Longford,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whether  Sub- 
Inspector  Summerville  and  Constable 
Ward,  released  on  bail  after  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder,  have  resumed  police 
duty;  are  they  since  in  the  receipt  of 
pay,  or  what  is  their  position ;  and,  do 
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the  Government   intend    to    prosecute 
them? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said,  the  officer  and  constable  are  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  not  on  duty. 
They  are  both  in  receipt  of  pay,  and 
will  return  to  duty  on  the  expiration  of 
their  leave,  as  the  Attorney  General 
sees  no  grounds  to  advise  a  prosecu- 
tion. 

COURT  OF  BANKRUPTCY-(IRELAND). 

Mr.  p.  MCDONALD  (Sligo,  N.)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther the  existing  staff  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  in  Ireland  (with  two  excep- 
tions) from  the  Judges  downwards  are 
Protestants,  and  if  no  Catholic  has  re- 
ceived any  promotion,  place,  or  employ- 
ment in  that  Court  for  several  years; 
and»  whether  the  Government  will  now 
make  an  exception  to  the  rule  so  rigidly 
observed,  and  appoint  a  Catholic  to  the 
office  of  official  assignee  now  vacant  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  know  the  religion  of 
the  officials  of  the  staff  of  the  Court,  and 
I  should  not  feel  jiTstified  in  making  in- 
quiries on  the  subject.  Neither  the  Go- 
vernment, nor  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, have  anything  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  offimal  assignees,  or  any 
other  official  of  the  Court. 

OPEN-AIR   MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS) - 
ACTION  OF  THE  POLICE. 

Mr.  PECTON  (Leicester)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Whether  an  intended  open-air 
meeting  in  Sancroft  Street  was  prevented 
on  Sunday,  8th  May,  by  a  body  of  police, 
who  occupied  the  ground  before  the 
conductors  of  the  meeting  arrived ;  whe- 
ther this  was  done  by  the  orders  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police ;  whether 
the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  has  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
whether  the  conductors  of  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  from  Sancroft  Street 
to  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  car- 
ried out  their  programme  without  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  prohibition  of  the  meeting  was 
due  to  any  exceptional  reasons,  which 
can  be  stated  to  the  House,  or  is  it  in- 
tended to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  all 
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open-air  meeiiogs  called  bj  Socialists 
and  their  supporters  ? 

Mr.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton)  also  asked,  Whether  the  police 
prevented  the  holding  of  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Sancroft  Street,  Kennington 
Bead,  London,  on  Sunday  last ;  and, 
what  were  the  instructions  under  which 
they  acted  in  dealing  with  this  proposed 
meeting? 

Mr.  PIOKERSQILL  (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.)  also  asked,  Whether  the  Home 
Secretary  is  aware  that  for  a  long  time 
past  meetings  have  been  held  in  San- 
croft Street,  Kennington  Eoad ;  whether, 
on  Sunday  last,  the  police  prevented  a 
meeting  being  held  there ;  and,  if  so, 
upon  what  grounds  and  by  what  autho- 
rity ;  and,  whether  two  persons,  named 
respectively  Chapman  and  Kemp,  were 
arrested  by  the  police ;  and,  if  so,  by 
what  authority  and  for  what  offence  in 
each  case  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  I  am 
informed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
that,  as  is  usual  in  oases  of  an  antici- 
pated breach  of  the  peace,  the  police 
were  on  the  ground  at  the  time  and 
place  in  question  in  double  patrols,  but 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a 
meeting.  It  appears  that  a  certain 
number  of  persons  did  go  from  Sancroft 
Street  to  the  Embankment;  but  that 
tihey  did  not  hold  any  meeting.  I  am 
informed  that  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Sancroft  Street  on  Sundays  for  about 
six  months  past.  Chapman  and  Kemp 
were  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  on 
the  4th  of  May  by  a  magistrate  sitting 
at  Lambeth  Police  Court,  charging  them, 
I  believe,  with  unlawful  assembly.  I 
have  before  informed  the  House  that 
the  police  have  no  special  instructions  to 

frevent  Socialist  meetings  as  such  ;  and 
am  assured  that  no  such  instructions, 
nor  any  special  instructions  at  all,  were 
given  in  the  case  of  last  Sunday's  meet- 
ing. The  Secretary  of  State  gave  no 
orders  at  all  concerning  it. 

Mr.  PICTON  asked,  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  inform  the 
House  what  reason  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  had  to  anticipate  any  breach  of 
the  peace ;  and,  whether  any  breach  of 
the  peace  had  occurred  at  previous  meet- 
ings on  the  same  spot  ? 

Mr.  STUART- WORTLEY:  I  can 
only  suppose  that  the  Commissioner  of 


Police  anticipated  a  breach  of  the  peace 
for  good  reasons. 

BUSINESS  OP  THE  HOUSE-EM. 
PLOVERS'  LIABILITY  BILL. 

Mr.  BROADHURST  (Nottingham, 
W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  fbrthe 
Home  Department,  Whether  he  can  in- 
form the  House  when  he  proposes  to 
introduce  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  I 
have  already  informed  the  House  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  iDtroduce 
this  Bill  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. The  provisions  of  the  Bill  have 
been  remodelled  in  many  particulars 
since  my  last  answer ;  and  it  has,  there- 
fore, been  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
draftsman,  who  has  returned  it  to-day. 

DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT»S  LEAVE  BILL 
—CHARGE  ON  INDIAN  REVENUE. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  (Edinburgh,  W.) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  any  additional  charge, 
directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  imposed 
upon  the  Revenues  of  India  in  the 
event  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave 
Bill  becoming  law  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
There  will  be  no  additional  charge, 
direct  or  indirect,  on  the  Revenues  of 
India  in  the  event  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught's  Leave  Bill  becoming  law 
and  being  acted  on.  There  will,  on  the 
contrary,  be  an  appreciable  saving  in 
salaries. 

ARMY     (AUXILIARY    FORCES)  —  THE 
VOLUNTEER  FORCE— THE  NEW 

REGULATIONS. 
Mr.  LAWSON  (St.  Pancras,  W.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Why  the  issue  of  the  new  Regulations 
has  been  delayed  until  half  of  the  Vo- 
lunteer year  has  elapsed;  and,  what 
will  be  the  position  of  those  Corps  who 
have  commenced  their  musketry  course 
on  the  old  system  ? 

The  surveyor  GENERAL  op 
ORDNANCE  (Mr.  Northootb)  (Exeter) 
(who  replied)  said :  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
desires  me  to  say  that  he  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  delay  in  issuing  the 
new  Volunteer  Regulations.    He  kept 
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them  back  partly  at  the  request  of  some 
hon.  Friends  behind  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  time  to  consider  what 
modifications  could  be  introduced  to 
meet  their  objections,  and  the  changes 
he  proposed  had  also  to  obtain  the 
approYiu  of  the  Treasury. 

LAW    AND     POLICE  —  SEVERE    SEN- 
TENCE AT  THE  MARYLEBONE 
POLICE  COURT. 

Mb.  W.  a.  MAODONALD  (Queen's 
Go.,  Ossory)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true,  as  stated  in  The  Daily 
Ifews  of  Saturday,  that  on  the  previous 
day  at  the  Marylebone  Police  Oourt,  a 
woman  named  Fowles,  who  had  acted 
as  cook  in  a  gentleman's  family  for  oyer 
two  years,  and  had  hitherto  borne  a 
good  character,  was  sentenced  by  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Cooke,  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for 
giving  a  poor  woman  named  Box,  a 
halfpenny  Dundle  of  wood,  a  beetroot, 
and  a  basin  of  soup,  the  property  of  her 
master;  and,  whether  he  will  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with 
a  view,  if  possible,  of  mitigating  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  ? 

The  UNDEE  SEOEBTAEY  op 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  It 
appears  that  the  newspaper  account  of 
this  case  incompletely  states  the  facts. 
The  magistrate  was  satisfied  that  the 
particular  theft  charged,  though  small 
in  itself,  was  not  the  first  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  been  guilty,  but  was  one 
of  a  systematic  series  of  small  robberies 
from  her  master.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  of  State  sees  no 
reason  to  interfere  with  the  sentence. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)-EVICTIONS  ON 
THE  MARQUESS  OF  LANDSDOWNE'S 
ESTATE  AT  LUQOACURRAN. 

Mr.  W.  a  MAODONALD  (Queen's 
Oo.,  Ossory)  asked  the  Ohief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true  that  the  police  at  Borris- 
in-Ossory,  Queen's  County,  have  torn 
down  all  the  posters  announcing  a 
collection  in  aid  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne's  evicted  tenants  at  Lugga- 
curran ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  in- 
form the  House,  by  virtue  of  what  Act 
of  Parliament  the  police  took  this 
course? 

Mr.  NorthcoU 


The  PAELIAMENTAET  UNDEE 
SEOEETAEY  (Colonel  Kinq-Haricak) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  the  necessary  reply  for  this 
Question  as  it  is  down  without  Notice, 
and  involves  a  local  reference. 

LAW   AND    POLICE— OUTRAGE    AT   A 
MEETING  AT  AUDLEM,  CHESHIRE. 

Mr.  M*LAEEN  (Cheshire,  Crewe) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  account  in 
the  papers  of  an  attempt,  on  May  6tb, 
to  break  up  a  meeting,  in  favour  of 
Home  Eule,  in  Audlem,  in  the  Eddes- 
bury  Division  of  Cheshire,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"That,  while  Mr.  Walter  M'Laren,  M.P., 
was  speaking,  some  person  placed  under  the 
door  behind  the  platform  a  lighted  fusee,  at- 
tached to  a  bag  containing  cayenne  pepper  and 
other  strong  smelling  powder.  Th^  the  room 
soon  became  full  of  dense  and  poisonous 
smoke,  and  every  one  was  nearly  suffocated, 
while  it  had  a  most  injuriooB  effect  on  their 
throats  and  lungs; " 

whether  he  will  offer  a  reward  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage;  and,  if  they  are  discovered, 
whether  he  will  prosecute  them  ? 

Thb  UNDEE  SECEETAET  of 
STATE  (Mr  Stuabt-Woetlky)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State's  attention  has  not 
heen  called,  otherwise  than  hy  the 
hon.  Member's  Question,  to  the  news- 
paper report  referred  to.  The  pre- 
servation of  order,  and  the  detection  of 
crime  in  the  County  of  Cheshire  are 
duties  incumbent  upon  the  County 
Police.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  offering  re- 
wards. 

liAW  AND  JUSTICE-EXCLUSION  FROM 
THE  POLICE  COURTS. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GEAHAM 
(Lanark,  N.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  the 
police  were  justified  in  ezdudinfi^  from 
the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  Monday, 
2nd  May,  J.  Kemp,  Q.  Morris,  W. 
Mahony,  Gh.  Chapman,  T.  (Griffiths,  Mrs. 
Andrews,  and  Miss  Andrews,  who  went 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Blackwell'a 
examination;  and,  whether  the  police 
are  to  exclude  at  their  discretion  any 
persons  who  conduct  themselves  pro- 
perly ? 
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The  UNDEE  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuakt  Wortlby)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
police  magistrate  reports  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  2nd  of  May,  the  Court  was 
crowded  from  its  first  opening.  The 
officer  who  was  on  duty  at  the  door  re- 
ports that,  though  many  persons  were 
of  necessity  kept  waiting  in  the  lobby 
until  others  left  the  Court,  no  applica- 
tion for  admission  was  made  to  him  by 
any  persons  expressing  themselves  in- 
terested in  Blackwell's  case. 

Mr.  BRADLAUQH  (Northampton) 
asked,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  meant  to  say  that  in  all 
cases  of  summary  prosecution  the  police 
court  was  not  an  open  court,  to  which 
any  members  of  the  public  had  a  right 
of  access  P 

Mb.  STUART  WORTLEY :  That  is 
a  question  that  had  better  be  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

INLAND  REVENUE— THE  STAMP  ACTS 
LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  CRAIG  SELLAR  (Lanarkshire, 
Partick)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  If  it  is  his  intention  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  Stamp  Acts, 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  measure 
next  Session  to  deal  with  the  anomalies 
now  existing  in  these  Acts  ? 

ThkCHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Gosohbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  It  is  somewhat  early 
to  ask  me  what  measures  I  shall  see  my 
way  to  introduce  next  Session;  but 
certainly  it  would  be  my  desire,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  lo  review 
the  many  anomalies  that  exist  in  the 
Stamp  Acts,  and  I  will  give  my  best 
attention  to  the  subject,  including  the 
point  which  I  know  the  hon.  Member  is 
interested  in  with  regard  to  stamps  upon 
leases,  and  other  documents  of  that 
description. 

OPEN-AIR  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS)— 
PROPOSED  MEETING  AT  KENNING- 
TON-CRITICISM  OF  THE  POLICE. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
chief  officer  at  the  Kennington  Road 
Police  Station  is  correctly  reported  as 
having  given  the  following  reply  to  a 
request,  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of 
a  public  meeting,  for  protection,  on  Sun- 
day last — namely — 


"  If  you  assemble  here  and  attract  opposition, 
I  shall  hold  you  responsible,  and  deal  with  you. 
If  you  hold  no  meeting  there  can  be  no  disturb- 
ance ;  if  you  do  hold  one,  and  opposition  arrives, 
I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  attracting  that 
opposition,  and  I  shall  have  you  moved  on 
pretty  quickly ;" 

and,  if  this  report  is  accurate,  will  he 
state  under  wnat  authority  the  police 
were  acting  on  this  occasion  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt  Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Haliam)  (who  replied) said :  lam 
informed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  that  Superintendent  Brennan,  who 
was  chief  officer  on  the  occasion  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  refers,  states  that  he 
made  no  such  reply,  nor  used  any  words 
to  that  effect,  and  that  the  report  is 
entirely  incorrect. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)— 
CAPTAIN   SHAW,  R.M. 

Db.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  (General  for  Ireland,  Which 
of  the  two  men,  named  respectiyely 
Daniel  Falyey  and  Timothy  Buckley, 
was  charged  before  the  Aghadillane 
Bench  of  Magistrates,  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  of  April,  with  attacking  a 
dwelling  house,  was  proved  to  have  had 
in  his  possession  a  revolver ;  who  were 
the  witnesses  that  proved  Buckley,  the 
man  in  question,  drew  the  said  revolver 
upon  an  old  man  named  Twomey,  the 
owner  of  the  dwelling  house  attacked, 
and  his  two  young  daughters ;  whether 
the  licence  to  carry  arms  was  granted  to 
Falvey  in  his  capacity  of  an  employd  of 
the  Cork  Landlords'  Defence  Union ; 
whether  T)aniei  Falvey  has  undergone  a 
confinement  for  the  term  of  five  years  at 
the  Upton  Reformatory,  County  Cork, 
for  housebreaking;  whether  Captain 
Stokes,  R.M.,  admitted  that,  from  the 
evidence  given,  he  was  both  satisfied  and 
sorry  that  the  emergency  employi$  had 
committed  the  offence  with  which  they 
were  charged ;  what  reasons  have  been 
given  by  Captain 'Stokes,  R.M.,  for  dis« 
agreeing  with  his  fellow  magistrate,  and 
in  marking  "  No  rule  "  in  the  case ;  and, 
whether  Captain  Stokes  will  be  one  of 
the  magistrates  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  give  discretionary  power  under  the 
Crimes  Act,  1887? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity),  in  reply,  said,  he  had  already 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  same  Question, 
that  neither  of  the  men  had  a  revolver 
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in  liis  possession.  No  reference  was 
made  at  the  hearinfc  of  the  case  to  the 
fact  that  Falvey  had  under^ne  a  term 
of  confinement  in  Upton  Eeformatorj 
for  housebreaking ;  and  if  it  had  been 
made  he  would  have  considered  it  most 
objectionable.  Captain  Stokes  did  not 
make  the  admission  referred  to  in  the 
Question ;  and  he  (the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland)  would  not  discuss  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  with  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) 
asked,  what  exactly  was  the  provocation 
Falvey  had  received  ? 

Mb.  HOLMES  said,  he  had  already 
answered  the  Question  on  the  Paper; 
and  if  any  further  information  was 
wanted  on  the  subject,  a  Question  should 
be  put  on  the  Paper. 

Db.  tanner  :  I  will  call  attention 
to  it  in  another  form. 

AUSTRALIA  (NORTH-WEST  COAST)— 
DISASTER  AT  SEA— THE  PEARL  FISH- 
ING FLEET. 

Mb.  JOIOEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  If  he  can  give  any 
information  as  to  the  recent  disaster 
to  the  Pearl  Fishing  Fleet  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  Australia,  and  state  the 
numberof  British  lives  lost;  and  whether, 
considering  the  number  of  British  sailors 
employed  in  the  fleet  whose  families  are 
anxious  about  them,  he  will  endeavoar 
to  ascertain  and  publish  the  names  of. 
those  whose  lives  hare  been  lost  by  the 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henby  Holland)  (Hampstead):  I  have 
not  yet  received  any  details  with  regard 
to  this  disaster ;  but  it  appears  &om 
telegrams  that  some  of  the  boats  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  have  escaped. 
The  pearling  vessels  are,  for  the  most 
part,  manned  by  Natives,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  there  were  very  f  e,w  White  men  lost. 
The  Governor  will  be  desired,  by  tele- 
graph, to  g^ve  the  names  as  far  as 
known* 

NEW   GUINEA— THE    COLONY    OF 
QUEENSLAND, 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  the  Government  has  come  to 
a;iy  understanding  with  the  Colony  of 
Queensland  as  to  the  future  administra- 

ifr.  Jlolme^ 


tion  of  New  Guinea ;  and,  if  so,  what 
stipulations  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Native  inhabitants  of  the  Pro* 
tected  Territory  ? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henby  Holland)  (Hampstead):  The 
scheme  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Guinea  has  been  laid 
before  the  Delegates  at  the  Colonial 
Conference,  and  approved  by  them ;  but 
the  sanction  of  the  different  Colonial  Go- 
vernments and  Legislatures  is,  of  course, 
required.  Till  communications  have 
been  made  to  those  Governments  it  is 
not  desirable  to  enter  into  details  ;  but 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  full 
protection  has  been  given  to  Native  in- 
terests. 

ADMIRALTY     CONTRACTS  —  CON- 
STRUCTION  OF  ENGINES. 

Mr.  BARBOUR  (Paisley)  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  it  is 
true,  as  stated  in  The  Standard  of  Yrid&y 
last,  that  when  a  vessel  is  laid  down  in 
any  of  the  Dockyards,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  obtain  from  the  chief  of  the 
steam  branch  of  such  Dockyard  an  esti- 
mate for  the  engines,  to  consider  such 
estimate  in  connection  with  the  tenders 
from  private  firms,  and,  should  the  com- 
parison be  favourable  to  the  official  esti- 
mate, that  the  engines  will  then  be 
constructed  in  the  Dockyard ;  and,  what 
security  the  House  will  have  that  the 
engines  will  be  actually  constructed  and 
supplied  within  the  terms  of  the  esti- 
mates so  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  ? 

The  first  LORD  (liord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Faling) :  The 
statement  is  only  true  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  machinery  of  two  gunboats  of  the 
Rattler  class  about  to  be  built  at  Devon- 
port.  The  officers  of  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Admiralty  and  Dockyards 
will  be  responsible  that  the  engines  are 
constructed  and  supplied  within  the 
terms  of  the  estimates. 

POST    OFFICE    (SCOTLAND)  —  POSTAL 
SERVICE  IN  INVERNESS-SUIllE. 

Br.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  it  is  the 
case  that  letters  from  Loch  Lochy  to  In* 
verness,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  take  55 
hours  in  delivery,  and  whether  letters 
from  Invergarry  to  Achnacarry,  a  dis* 
tance  of  eight  mileS|  are  earned  3M 
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miles  before  delivery ;  and,  whether  he 
intends  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy  the 
defective  postal  communication  along 
the  line  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  to 
directly  connect  Inverness,  Invergarry, 
and  Fort  AVilliam  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University),  in  re- 
ply, said,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
inquiries  before  he  could  give  any  sutis- 
factory  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member,  and  he  should  give  directions 
for  such  inquiry  to  be  made. 

POST  OFFICE  (SCOTLAND)— SERVICE 
BETWEEN  PERTH,  ABERDEEN,  AND 
KEITH. 

Dr.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  The  average  weight 
of  the  mails  from  Perth  to  the  North  by 
the  12.40  a.m.  train,  and  from  Aberdeen 
to  Keith  by  the  3.35  a.m.  train,  also  the 
sums  paid  for  the  conveyance  of  each  of 
those  mails  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University),  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  would  call  for  an  account 
if  the  hon.  Member  desired  it ;  but  with- 
out taking  an  account  he  was  unable  to 
answer  the  Question.  The  remuneration 
for  the  conveyance  of  this  particular 
mail  from  Perth  to  the  North  was  in- 
cluded in  the  total  payment  under  the 
contract  with  the  Railway  Company. 

THE     MAGISTRACY    (IRELAND)-CAP- 
TAIN   STOKES,   R.M. 

De.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  If  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  con- 
duct of  Captain  Stokes,  R.M.,  on  the 
Bench  of  Magistrates  at  Ballyvoumey, 
at  the  last  Monthly  Sessions ;  whether, 
in  the  case  of  William  Connell,  junior, 
a  process  server  and  assistant  of  Mr. 
Hegarty,  J.P.,  veram  John  Casey,  the 
language  made  use  of  by  Captain  Stokes 
was  as  reported,  ''the  old  gentleman 
Casey  appears  to  have  been  a  fighting 
old  rascal ;"  whether  the  evidence  ten- 
dered by  an  Irish  speaking  witness  in 
behalf  of  Casey  was  stated  in  and  before 
the  Court  to  have  been  improperly  in- 
terpreted ;  whether  Leghare,  the  inter- 
preter, was  a  fellow  bailiff  of  the  com- 
plainants; whether  Leghare  was  fined 
subsequently  by  the  same  Bench  for  as- 
saulting an  aged  man  by  striking  him 
violently  with  a  whip ;  whether  the  Go- 


vernment will  recommend  that  Casey's 
fine  be  remitted ;  whether  Michael  Con- 
nell, a  brother  of  the  process  server, 
was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hegarty ; 
whether  he  was  fined  by  Captain  Stokes 
and  Mr.  Hegarty  on  the  day  in  question 
for  deliberately  throwing  stanes  at  and 
severely  injuring  a  horse,  the  property 
of  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  National 
League;  and,  what  steps  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  fake  in  the  matter  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity),  in  reply,  said,  no  rule  was 
entered  in  this  case.  Captain  Stokes, 
R.M.,  did  not  use  the  expression  attri- 
buted to  him.  His  answer  to  paragraphs 
five  and  eight  was  **yes;"  but  subject 
to  the  qualification  that  the  assault  was 
not  an  aggravated  one.  He  had  no  in- 
formation with  regard  to  paragraph 
seven.  The  Government  did  not  intend 
to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

SCOTLAND— THE  CROFTERS  COMMIS- 
SION-VISIT TO  SOLITOTE,  ISLE  OP 
SKYE. 

BuL.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Lord  Advocate,  If  the  following  report 
of  the  visit  of  the  Crofters  Commission 
to  the  township  of  Solitote  in  The  SootS' 
man  of  6th  May  was  correct : — 

*' Without  exception,  Solitote  is  the  most 
misemble  place  which  the  Commissioners  have 
yet  visitea,  the  patches  of  ground  which  the 
tenants  cultivate  vary  in  size  from  three  roods 
to  two  acres.  The  township  has  no  right  of 
grazing.  There  are  1 7  families  in  the  township 
and  only  three  cows,  and  two  of  these  are  fed 
with  grass  purchased  from  the  tenants  of 
Conista,  while  the  third  picks  up  its  living  at 
the  roadside.  .  .  .  The  visit  of  the  Commission 
caused  a  g^reat  deal  of  excitement  in  the  town- 
ship; the  people  crowded  out  to  meet  them, 
and  followed  them  from  croft  to  croft  with  long 
tales  of  their  grievances.  At  various  points  of 
the  inspection  the  Commissioners  were  met  by 
groups  of  men,  who  urged  them  to  give  them 
more  land.  They  pointed  to  the  gpreen  fields 
of  the  sheep  farms  lying  around,  and  asked 
why  they  should  be  huddled  together  while  so 
much  of  the  best  land  in  Skyo  was  under  sheep. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Commissioners  pointed 
out  that  under  the  present  Act  they  had  no 
power  to  create  new  crofts,  even  if  the  land 
were  available ;  '* 

and,  whether  the  Government  will  in- 
troduce a  measure  to  empower  the 
Crofters  Commissioners  to  form  new 
holdings  or  townships  to  relieve  such 
congested  townships  as  Solitote  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Maodonald)    (Edinburgh    and    St, 
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Andrew's  UniverBities) :  The  Question 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  put  to  me 
varies  slightly  from  the  Notice  I  received. 
It  is  quite  impossible  on  short  notice  to 
express  an  opinion  on  a  newspaper  re- 
port regarding  the  condition  of  a  distant 
part  of  the  Highlands ;  but  assuming 
the  report  is  correct,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  not  prepared  to  introduce 
a  measure  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  deliberately  passed  in 
a  recent  Session. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.):  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Whether  he  could  now  say 
what  the  Business  will  be  on  Thurs- 
day? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.H.  Smith) 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  It  is  proposed  to 
take  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave 
Bill  first  on  Thursday,  and  the  Motion  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  second,  and  then  Supply,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  the  Jubilee  Vote, 
and  after  that  will  come  the  Inland 
Revenue  Bill. 

Mb.  mark  STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright) asked  what  Business  would  be 
taken  on  Friday  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  can  hardly 
expect  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  will  be  through  Committee 
before  then. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) 
asked  why  the  additional  Estimate, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  20th  of 
April,  and  promised  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  week,  and  to  be  taken  on 
Thursday,  was  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
Members  ? 

Thb  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr,  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  said, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  rather  late 
Sitting  last  night  the  Estimate  would 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  Members  that 
morning ;  but  it  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members  to-morrow  morning.  It 
was  simple,  and  would  be  easily  under- 
stood. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE :  Sir,  should  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  voted  for  the 
celebration  of  the  service  in  Westminster 
Abbey  exceed  the  sum  of  £2,000, 1  shall 
move  that  it  be  reduced  to  that  sum.  I 
wish  also  to  ask  you.  Sir,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  a  Motion  being  made  to  g^ 
into  Committee  of  Supply  in  order  to 
vote  an  additional  Civil  Service  Esti- 

Mr.  J,  H.  A.  HaedimaU 


mate,  the  Rule  which  allows  a  Motion 
to  be  made  before  you  leave  the  Chair 
on  first  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  will  be 
applicable  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  The  ordinary  Rule 
will  apply.  Motions  may  be  made  on 
the  Question,  **  That  I  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had 
understood  the  Speaker  to  rule  that  if  a 
Motion  were  made  on  such  an  occasion 
the  discussion  could  not  be  continued 
beyond  one  Sitting. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  in  error.  He  had  never  ruled 
that  a  debate  could  not  be  continued  if 
not  concluded  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Motion  was  made  that  he  should  leave 
the  Chair. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  presumed 
that  Supply  not  being  the  first  Order 
on  Thursday,  Motions  on  going  into 
Committee  would  be  taken  in  the  same 
way? 

Mb.  SPEA.KER:  Certainly;  that  ia 
the  case. 

Mb.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wol- 
verhampton,  E.)  asked  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  take  the  Vote  on  Account  of 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  it  would  be 
taken  on  Monday. 

COAL   MINES,  &c.  REGULATION   BILL. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Joseph  Pease  (Dur- 
ham, Barnard  Castle), 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  he  wished  to  ar- 
range, if  possible,  for  the  consideration 
of  this  measure  at  a  time  which  would 
be  most  convenient  to  hon.  Members. 
He  understood  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
hon.  G-entlemen  to  discuss  its  provisions 
on  going  into  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ment would  endeavour  to  arrange  for  a 
time  convenient  to  hon.  Members  ;  and 
until  such  arrangement  was  made  the 
Bill  would  not  be  brought  forward. 

DUKE  OF  OONNAUGHT'S  LEAVE  BILL. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy,  &c.)  asked,  Whether  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  Bill  granting 
leave  to  the  Duke  of  Connaugbt  to  at- 
tend the  Jubilee  festivities,  as  it  was 
only  necessary  for  the  Duke  to  give  up 
his  command,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
the  celebrations  it  would  be  quite  in  the 
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power  of  the  Executive  to  re-appoint 
him  at  any  moment  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  it  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  order  and  regularity 
of  Public  Business,  when  it  was  in- 
tended that  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  should  obtain  leave 
to  come  home,  that  the  legal  obstacles, 
the  legislative  obstacles,  which  existed 
to  that  course  should  be  removed  by 
Parliament  itself.  It  would  be  giving 
the  go-by  to  Parliament  if  they  adopted 
the  course  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, without  having  previously  taken 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  on  the  subject. 

PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 
Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
said,  there  had  appeared  on  the  Paper 
that  morning,  for  the  first  time  a  Mo- 
tion standing  in  the  name  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  Pri- 
vate Bill  Legislation  as  follows : — 

'*  That  a  Committee  of  Five  Members  of  this 
House  be  appointed,  to  join  with  a  Committee 
of  The  Lords,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  re- 
lieving Parliament  from  the  duties  now  dis- 
chargeid  by  Private  Bill  Committees,  and 
making  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof." 

Had  that  Notice  anything  to  do  with  the 
Home  Bute  Question;  and  was  it  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  the 
Motion  that  night  ? 

The  PIR8T  LORD  of  the  TREA.- 
SURY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  certainly  not.  If  it 
was  the  desire  of  hon.  Members  to  dis- 
cuss this  question,  an  opportunity  would 
be  given  them  to  do  so. 

PARLIAMENT-PRIVILEGE— MR.  MOL- 
LOY  AND  "THE  TIMES  "-PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Oo.,  Birr) :  I 
wish  to  make,  Sir,  a  personal  explana- 
tion. I  desire  to  read  the  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
noble  Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State 

for  India — 

"  9th  May,  1887. 

<'The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Crou,  Q.C.B., 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education. 

*'My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  of  the  rengnation  of  my  seat  at  the  Board 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education.  In 
deference  to  my  Colleagues  upon  that  Com- 
mission, I  feel  it  necessary  to  state  the  causes 
of  such  resignation.  In  1886,  when  the  Con- 
servative  Qovemment  was  in  dose  alliance 


with  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party,  1  was  named 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education 
by  Her  Majesty  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
then  Conservative  Government.  Previous  to 
this  recommendation  a  number  of  scandalous 
anonymous  libels  had  been  published  against 
tho  Irish  Nationalist  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Since  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
present  Conservative  Administration,  composed 
of  the  same  gentlemen  as  those  of  the  previous 
one,  the  same  anonymous  libels  have  been  re- 
produced by  The  Timet  newspaper  and  issued 
as  a  pamphlet.  This  pamphlet  has  been  used  and 
circulated,  as  I  believe,  for  political  purposes 
by  Members  of  the  present  Government. 
When  the  Government  was  challenffed  in  a  late 
debate  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  refuting 
these  infamous  accusations  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House,  the  Government, 
although  publishing  and  using  such  charges, 
declined  to  afford  this  facility.  Since  this  re- 
fusal Members  of  the  Government  continue  to 
use  and  circulate  these  libels  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  purpose  as  hitherto. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  self-respect 
compels  me  to  resign  my  position  as  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education,  since  it 
was  conferred  upon  me  on  the  recommendation 
of  these  very  Gentlemen  whoso  conduct  I  have 
above  described.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

^'Beonabd  C.  Mollot.*' 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS  (IRE- 
LAND) AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Mr.  sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  said,  he 
saw  by  the  Paper  that  this  Bill  was 
blocked  by  both  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Antrim  (Sir  Oharles  Lewis)  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wigton  (Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell),  two  supporters  of 
the  G-overnment ;  and  he  wished  to  know 
did  the  Government  intend  to  take  any 
action  in  reference  thereto  ? 

The  first  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Ireland,  was  the  only 
Minister  who  could  answer  the  question ; 
and  he  would  see  what  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 

{Mr,  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr,  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr, 
Attorney  General,  Mr,   Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,) 
COMMITTEE.    [^Proffress  9th  May,'] 

[fifth  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

IFifth  Night.  I 
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Fbxlimikary  Inquiey. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEA.LY  (Longford,  N.), 
in  moving,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  1, 
line  18,  after  '*  enactments,''  to  insert— 

"Viz.  spctions  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
of  the  Act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Vic- 
toria, chapter  ninety-three," 

said  :  I  desire  to  know  from  the  Govern- 
ment exactly  what  it  is  they  propose  to 
do  by  means  of  this  sub-seection.  We 
sometimes  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
difficulty  of  making  progress  with  this 
measure ;  but  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  half-a-dozen  lines  of  which 
the  sub-section  consists  the  Government 
have  imported  three  entire  sections  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  enormous  length, 
which,  if  published — as  they  ought  to  be 
published — in  the  Bill,  would  take  up 
lour  or  five  pages  of  the  measure.  My 
complaint  is  that  in  this  way  they  are 
endeavouring  to  hoodwink  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Amendment  I  propose  is  a  very 
trifling  alteration  indeed ;  but  I  wish  to 
show  what  the  sections  are  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  endeavouring  to  import  into 
the  measure.  I  do  not  say  that  I  approve 
of  the  importation  of  these  sections  at 
all ;  and  all  I  desire  is  that  we  should 
know  whether  these  are  the  sections 
which  the  Government  propose  to  im- 
port, or  whether  they  are  not?  The 
sections  of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act  which  I  propose  to  embody  are — 
first,  Section  11,  which  is  a  section  of 
considerable  length,  and  which  relates 
to  the  person  against  whom  an  infor- 
mation has  been  laid.  It  provides 
that— 

"  In  all  cases  of  indictable  crimes  and  offences 
where  an  information  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted the  same  shall  have  been  taken  in  writing 
or  on  oath,  the  justice  shall  issue  a  warrant  to 
arrest  and  bring  such  person  before  him  or  some 
other  justice  of  the  same  county  to  answer  to  the 
complaint  made  in  the  information — and  which 
warrant  may  be  issued  and  executed  on  a  Sun- 
day or  any  other  day  — or  if  he  should  think 
that  the  course  of  justice  would  be  thereby  suffi- 
ciently answered  it  should  be  lawful  for  him, 
instead  of  issuing  such  warrant,  to  issue  a  sum- 
mons, in  the  first  instance,  to  such  person  re- 
quiring him  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  said 
complaint." 

I  object  altogether  to  the  justices 
having  power  to  hold  an  inquiry  on 
a  Sunday,  and  of  thus  desecrating 
the  Sabbath;  and  I  hope  to  have  the 


support  of  hon.  Members  who,  al- 
though  they  may  have  been  scheduled 
for  corrupt  practices  in  connection  with 
elections,  nevertheless  warmly  protest 
against  anything  like  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath.  It  does  appear  to  me 
that  the  power  given  to  the  justices  to 
issue  warrants  in  this  manner  at  their 
discretion  is  not  sufficiently  defined.  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  let  us 
know  in  what  cases  they  think  a  sum- 
mons should  be  issued,  and  in  what  oasea 
a  warrant  should  be  issued.  It  is  a 
monstrous  thing  to  give  the  magistrates 
illimitable  power  of  issuing  warrants  up 
and  down  the  country  without  strictly 
defining  their  powers.  This  section  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  these  cases, 
but  was  simply  intended  to  apply  to  in- 
dictable offences  ;  and  yet  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  apply  this  clause  to  ordi- 
nary cases,  other  than  indictable  offences. 
They  propose  to  apply  provisions,  in- 
tended to  meet  the  case  of  indictable 
offences,  to  ordinary  cases,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  summarily,  and  which  include 
very  small  offences  indeed.  The  section 
goes  on  to  say — 

<'  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent 
any  justice  from  issuing  a  warrant  lor  the 
arrest  of  such  person  at  any  time  before  or  after 
tho  time  mentioned  in  such  summons  for  his 
appearance." 

That  is  certainly  a  very  nice  provision. 
A  man  may  be  arrested  at  any  time ;  he 
may  be  taken  out  of  his  bed  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  him 
without  a  summons ;  he  may  be  arrested 
at  any  time,  and  although  a  summons 
may  have  been  issued  to  compel  his  ap- 
pearance, he  may  be  arrested  in  spite  of 
that  summons.  The  summons  may  re- 
quire him  to  appear  before  the  mag^is- 
trates  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
under  a  warrant  he  may  be  arrested  at 
midnight.  We  are  attacked  by  the  news- 
papers for  opposing  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill.  Personally  I  pay  very  little 
attention  to  what  ignorant  men,  who  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
may  say.  I  maintain*  that  when  we  are 
endeavouring  to  expose  these  monstrous 
and  iniquitous  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we  ought  to  receive  some 
reasonable  consideration,  instead  of  being 
met  by  Motions — '*  That  the  Question  be 
now  put."  The  section  goes  on  to 
say — 

*'  And  whenever  such  person  shall  afterwards 
appear  or  be  brought  before  any  such  justice  he 
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shall  proceed  according  to  the  proyisions  herein- 
after contained." 

That  section  of  -the  clause  deals  alto- 
gether with  indictable  offences.  Con- 
spiracy is  an  indictable  offence.  If  men 
combine  against  a  landlord  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  that  is  conspiracy  ;  and  a 
magistrate  would  be  justified  ia  taking 
tliem  out  of  their  beds  at  any  time  by 
means  of  a  warrant,  and  without  a  sum- 
mons.  The  2nd  section  of  the  clause 
relates  to  cases  of  summary  jurisdiction. 
It  says — 

*'In  all  cases  of  sammary  jurisdiction  the 
justice  may  issue  his  summons  direct  to  such 
person,  requiring  him  to  appear  in  person  in 
answer  to  the  complaint,  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  that  such  justice  shall  be  the  justice, 
or  one  of  the  justices,  by  whom  the  complaint 
shall  be  afterwards  heard  and  determined." 

I  defy  anybody  to  make  sense  of  that, 
yet  it  is  proposed  that  this  provision  is 
to  be  put  in  force  by  ignorant  military 
and  naval  officers,  who  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  law,  and  will  have 
to  work  out  the  meaning  of  the  clause 
in  their  own  intelligent  brains. 

**  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  such  justice 
shall  be  the  justice,  or  one  of  the  justices,  by 
whom  the  complaint  shall  be  afterwards  heard 
and  determined." 

In  the  next  place,  any  justice  may,  in 
spite  of  the  issue  of  a  summons,  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  appearance  of  any  man 
without  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Eesident  Magistrate;  and  the  sec- 
tion goes  on  to  say — 

**And  in  all  cases  of  oftcnces  where  such 
person  shall  not  appear  at  the  required  time 
and  place,  and  it  shall  be  praved  on  oath,  either 
that  he  was  personally  served  with  such  sum- 
mons, or  that  he  is  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
such  service,  the  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  to 
arrest  and  bring  such  person  before  him,  or 
some  other  justice  of  the  same  county,  to 
answer  to  the  said  complaint." 

It  then  goes  on  to  provide — 

'*  That  the  warrant  or  summons  is  to  be 
signed,  but  not  in  blank,  and  that  the  summons 
or  warrant  may  run  into  an  adjoining  county." 

The  next  clause  is  No.  12,  which  relates 
to  the  service  of  the  summons.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  the  Government  intend 
to  import  Section  12  into  this  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  We  do  not  import  it  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Is  Clause  13 
imported  ? 

Mr.  holmes  :  A  portion  of  it. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  what  portion  of  that  seo- 
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tion  the  Government  propose  to  include 
in  this  clause.  The  sub-section  now 
under  discussion  states  that  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  the  compelling  of  the 
attendance  before  a  justice  shall  apply 
as  if  they  were  re-enacted.  Section  1 1 
proyldes  what  the  justices  are  to  do. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  that  he  does  not  propose  to  include 
Section  1 2 ;  but  when  I  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  in  reference  to  Section  13 
he  said  that  he  proposes  to  include  a 
portion  of  it.  How  is  a  justice  to  know 
what  portion  of  that  section  is  included  ? 
I  myself  may  presume  to  have  some 
small  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  I  con<- 
fess  that  I  cannot  tell  by  reading  this 
section  what  part  of  it  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  intends  to  incor- 
porate in  the  present  Bill.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
tell  us  exactly  what  it  is  that  he  pro- 
poses, and  how  much  of  the  section  it  is 
intended  to  include.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  give  way  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman;  so  that  the  Committee  may 
hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  It  would  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  make  a 
Motion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  make  the 
Motion  standing  on  the  Paper  in  my 
name. 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  18,  after  '' enactments."  in- 
oert  "  viz.,  sections  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen 
of  the  Act  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Vic- 
toria, chapter  ninety- three." — (Mr,  T.M,Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  holmes  :  At  this  stage  of  the 
Committee  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
express  surprise  at  anything  that  may 
happen ;  but  I  must  protest  against  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
which  surprises  me  more  than  I  had 
believed  I  could  be  surprised.  I  believe 
that  the  Bill  pretty  clearly  expresses,  in 
the  2nd  sub-section  of  the  clause,  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done.  It  provides 
that— 

**  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compel- 
ling of  the  attendance  of  a  v^itness  before  a  jus- 
tice, and  to  a  witness  attending  hefore  a  justice 
and  required  to  give  evidence  concerning  the 
matter  of  an  information,  or  a  complaint  for  an 
indictable  offence,  shall  apply  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  herein, 
and  in  terms  made  applicable  thereto." 
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I  think  that  is  sufRcientlj  definite  and 
dear  for  such  purposes,  and  yet,  that 
being  so,  I  am  asked  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  who  is  himself  ac- 
quainted, I  presume,  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  statutes,  and  who  certainly 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  statute  as  the  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  to  explain  the 
meaning  .of  these  clauses  of  that  Act. 
Now,  according  to  my  recollection,  there 
is  not  a  line  in  the  11th  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act  which  deals 
in  any  way  with  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  witnesses.  The  1 1th  section  deals  with 
an  entirely  different  matter.  It  deals 
with  the  compelling  of  a  person  against 
whom  a  criminal  charge  is  made — which 
is  wholly  different  from  compelling  a 
witness — to  attend.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  looks  at  the  marginal 
note  attached  to  that  section,  he  will  find 
that  it  is  described  as  **  process  to  en- 
force appearance  in  cases  of  indictable 
offences. '  All  these  provisions  refer  to 
the  case  of  a  person  against  whom  a 
chai*ge  is  made,  and  it  provides  the 
means  by  which  such  person  may  be 
compelled  to  come  into  Court.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  section  about 
compelling  the  attendance  of  a  witness. 
The  section  which  compels  the  attend- 
ance of  a  witness  is  the  13th  section. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
will  look  at  that  section,  he  will  find 
that  the  marginal  note  is  that  ''  the  jus- 
tice may  force  witnesses  to  attend  and 
give  evidence."  The  clause  is  divided 
into  different  sub-sections.  The  first 
provides  for  the  issue  of  a  summons  for 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  to  give  evi- 
dence in  a  case  which  may  be  disposed 
of  by  summary  jurisdiction.  In  that 
particular  case  a  summons  is  issued  to 
the  witness,  and  he  is  naturally  obliged 
to  attend  in  compliance  with  the  sum- 
mons ;  if  he  does  not  attend,  a  warrant 
may  then  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  witness  before  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  an  indictable  offence.  The  sum- 
mons must  be  issued  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  if  that  summons  is  disobeyed,  then 
the  person  disobeying  it  may  be  arrested 
forthwith.  The  section  goes  on  to  specify 
what  persons  shall  be  competent  wit- 
nesses, and  to  provide  that  witnesses 
may  be  examined  on  oath,  and  the  in- 
formation or  complaint  is  required  to  be 
in  writing  or  on  oath.    The  refusal  or 
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neglect  of  any  person  summoned  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by 
such  summons  justifies  the  justice  in 
bringing  him  before  the  Court  under  a 
warrant.  A  further  sub-section  deals 
with  witnesses  who  are  contumacious, 
and  provides  that  a  witness  declining  to 
answer  a  question  or  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  may  be  committed  by  the  jus- 
tice or  justices  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  days.  He  may  then  be 
brought  up  again,  and  if  he  still  de- 
clines to  answer  proper  questions  or  to 
be  sworn,  he  may  be  further  imprisoned, 
provided  that  no  such  imprisonment 
shall,  in  any  case  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, exceed  one  month  in  the  whole. 
What  wo  propose  to  do  in  this  section  is 
to  incorporate  those  provisions.  Our  at- 
tention, however,  has  been  called  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  claase,  as  it  has 
been  drafted,  might  make  the  procedure 
applicable  to  a  summons  or  warrant  for 
an  indictable  offence  applicable  also  to 
a  person  summoned  for  summary  juris- 
diction, and  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
that  doubt  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert 
an  Amendment.  The  House  must  bear 
in  mind  that  nothing  is  proposed  in  this 
clause  which  is  new  in  our  ordinary 
procedure  in  regard  to  criminal  cases ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Go- 
vernment cannot  possibly  accept  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  because,  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  incorporating  in  the  Bill  a 
number  of  provisions  which  can  have  no 
possible  application  to  the  particular 
cases  in  question. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  only  object 
of  my  Amendment  was  to  define  clearly 
the  powers  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  take.  I  have  no  desire  by  this 
Amendment  to  extend  the  powers  which 
the  Government  themselves  propose  to 
take.  I  will,  therefore,  only  ask  them 
to  accept  my  Amendment  so  far  as 
Section  13  is  concerned.  Quo  ad  Section 
13,  I  only  wish  the  Government  to  de- 
fine this  part  of  the  clause.  Neverthe- 
less, I  maintain  that  my  construction  of 
the  section  is  perfectly  correct,  and,  if 
necessary,  I  could  point  out  reasons  for 
arriving  at  that  conclusion.  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  no  sooner  will  this  Act 
be  put  into  operation  than  the  magis- 
trates will  take  advantage  of  the  powers 
given  under  Section  11,  although  the 
Government  say  that  Section  11  is  not 
to  apply  at  all.    If  that  is  the  case,  I 
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tliink  the  Qovernment  ought  to  make  it 
clear  that  Section  II  does  not  apply. 
Are  they  prepared  to  do  that  ?  No,  Sir  ; 
the  Goyernment  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind;  and  there,  I  am  afraid,  is  the 
dodge  of  the  whole  matter.  I  dispute 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government.  The 
provisions  of  this  Bill  will  be  put  in  force 
by  magistrates  who  are  as  incapable  of 
reading  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  body 
of  horse  marines.  If  I,  who  may  be 
presumed  to  understand  the  law,  fail 
to  see  that  the  section  may  not  be  made 
to  apply,  how  much  more  likely  would  a 
horse  marine  be  to  jump  at  the  same 
conclusion  ?    Section  1 1  provides  that — 

"Whenever  information  shall  be  given  to 
any  justice  that  any  person  has  committed,  or 
is  suspected  to  have  committed,  any  treason, 
felony,  misdemeanour,  or  other  offence  within 
the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  justice,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  to  receive  such 
information  or  complaint,  and  to  proceed  in 
respect  of  the  same." 

By  this  provision  a  man  may  be  sent  to 
gaol  if  he  is  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted any  offence  whatever;  and  the 
clause  provides  that  such  person  shall 
be  punishable  either  by  indictment  or 
upon  a  summary  conviction,  and  then, 
if  any  person  has  committed,  or  is  sus- 
pected to  have  committed,  any  crime  or 
offence,  certain  things  are  to  happen 
which  are  intended  to  secure  his  ap- 
pearance before  a  Court.  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  give  his  attention  to  Sub- 
section I  of  Section  10,  which  states — 

« Whenever  it  is  intended  that  a  summons 
only  shall  be  issued  to  require  the  attendance 
of  any  person,  the  information  or  complaint 
may  bo  made  either  with  or  without  oath,  in 
writing  or  not,  according  as  the  justice  may 
see  fit." 

That  is  to  say,  that  such  information  or 
complaint  may  be  made  even  when  on 
offence  has  been  committed.  But  what 
is  an  offence  ?  A  police  constable  may 
be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  law ;  and, 
therefore,  what  I  want  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  define  what  the  sections  of 
this  Act  are  which  they  are  taking 
power  to  incorporate.  To  say  that 
Section  10  will  not  apply  is,  I  maintain, 
treating  the  matter  in  an  illusory  man- 
ner, unless  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  it  shall  not  apply.  It  says  that 
whenever  a  summons  is  issued  certain 
things  are  to  happen.  Whenever  it  is 
intended  that  a  warrant  shall  be  issued 
the  information  or  complaint  is  to  be  in 


writing,  and  then  there  is  a  further  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  summary  proceed- 
ings. It  is  in  that  way  that  Section  10 
will  como  in,  and  the  marginal  note  to 
the  section  is  ''process  to  enforce  ap- 
pearance." The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  that  no  power  is  taken 
to  incorporate  Section  11,  and,  if  so,  I 
hope  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man will  have  the  goodness  to  declare 
that  in  the  clause  itself  in  express  terms. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  this  is  an 
attempt  to  take  powers  by  a  side  wind. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  do  that  if 
the  Government  consent  to  accept  my 
Amendment,  and  therefore  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
take  my  Amendment  quo  ad  every  por- 
tion of  the  sections  he  desires  to  incor- 
porate. I  hope  the  Committee  will  re- 
ceive a  full  explanation  as  to  what  it  is 
Her  Majesty's  Government  really  pro- 
pose to  do. 

Sift  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  As  I  understand  this  sub- 
section, it  provides  that  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
before  the  justices  in  an  indictable 
offence  shall  be  extended  to  the  case  of 
witnesses  summoned  under  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Act.  I  presume  that 
when  the  law  of  Ireland  requires  a 
witness  to  attend  to  be  examined  in  an 
indictable  offence  he  is  ordinarily  ex- 
amined in  public,  and  I  gather  that  the 
object  of  this  extension  of  the  law  is  to 
provide  that  the  same  powers  should  be 
conferred  upon  the  Eesident  Magistrate 
in  the  case  of  the  examination  of  a  wit- 
ness in  connection  with  an  offence.  Now 
we  are  told  that  the  examination  is  to 
be  in  private.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is 
wrong,  but  it  does  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  clause.  One  would  rather 
suppose  that  the  Eesident  Magistrate  is 
to  sit  in  open  court  to  examine  the 
witness  who  is  to  be  summoned,  and 
that  the  law  is  to  be  the  same  in  regard 
to  his  attendance  as*  if  it  were  an  in- 
dictable offence.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  explanation  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  how  the  secrecy  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  be  brought  about. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  examination 
before  the  Sheriff  in  Scotland,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  is  a 
private  examination. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  re-opening  a  question  which  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  which  is  not 
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pertinent  to  the  Amendment  now  before 
the  Committee. 

Mb.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  last 
night  the  words  which  commenced  this 
sub-section— namely,  "the enactments " 
— were  carried.     Now,  I  do  not  find  in 
the  Bill  any  definition  of  those  words. 
What  is  meant  by  **the  enactments?" 
Are  the  words  intended  to  apply  to  some 
specific  enactments?    The  words  con- 
tained in  the  2nd  clause,  which  refer 
to  the  Whiteboy  Acts,  are  definite.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  has  given  an  explana- 
tion which,  if  it  formed  part  of  the  Bill 
itself,  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
except  that  a  certain  portion  of  it  seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  wording  of 
the  clause.  I  do  not  quite  see  that  "  the 
enactments  "  are  limited  by  any  means 
of  construction  which  are  known  to  an 
ordinary  Court,  and  this  Act  is  to  guide 
a  Court    of    very   limited    experience. 
I    notice    that    the    hon.   and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General   (Sir 
Bichard  Webster)  seems  to  think  that 
that    is    a   very    absurd     position    to 
take.     I  beg  the   hon.    and    learned 
Gentleman's  pardon  for  confusing  the 
Attorney  Generals  together.    It  was  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  who  seemed 
to  consider  that  that  was  an  absurd  con- 
struction to  put  upon  the  matter ;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  venture  to  maintain  that 
it  is  the  clear  wording  of  the  secti«)n  as 
it  stands.     It  applies  to  a  witness  at- 
tending before  a  justice,  and  being  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  concerning  the 
matter  of  an  information  or  complaint 
for  an  indictable  offence  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  rules  the  words  **  the  enactments," 
which  are  to  apply  to  witnesses  giving 
evidence  against  some  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime  ?    They 
are  to  be ''  the  enactments  concerning  the 
examination  of  witnesses."     Now,  I  am 
not  fully  conversant  with   what   Irish 
enactments  are,   but  some  of  them  I 
know  are  on    all  fours  with    English 
enactments,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  provision  would  be  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  procedure  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
rid  for  Ireland  has  told  us  is  meant  to 
be  pursued.    I  would  suggest  that  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  let  the  words 
''the  enactments,"  be  left  as  they  are 
without  any  definition,  without  knowing 
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what  it  is  that  the  Government  really 
desire  to  do,  and  only  with  an  explana- 
tion of  what  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  We  must  remember  that 
the  mind  of  the  Attorney  General  is  no 
part  of  the  Statute,  and  what  the  Com- 
mittee  require  is  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  definition  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  which  the  Government  propose 
to  enforce. 

Mr.  holmes  :  Although  the  words 
appear  to  me  to  be  perfe^.tly  plain,  and 
have  been  used  in  former  Statutes,  yet, 
if  it  is  thought  that  it  would  make  the 
meaning  more  clear,  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  correct  the  section  in  this 

way— 

^'  The  enactments  contained  in  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions (Ireland)  Act  of  ISol  in  Section  13  re- 
lating to  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before 
justices." 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  will  be 
done  by  that  Amendment  which  has  not 
been  done  before  ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
insert  it,  although,  in  the  clause  as  it  has 
been  drawn,  I  have  followed  the  words 
of  the  former  Act. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  beg  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
and  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  '^  enactments,*'  to  insert 
*'  contained  in  Section  13  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
(Ireland;  Act  of  1851  relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  before  justices.*' — {Mr,  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.) 

Question,  *^  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 

have  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to 

leave  out  the  words  ''  for  an  indictable 

offence,"  which  appear  in  the  fourth  line 

of    this    sub-section.     The  sub-section 

would  then  read  in  this  way — 

**  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice, 
and  to  a  witness  attending  before  a  justice  and 
required  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  matter 
of  an  information  or  complaint,  shall  apply  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  as  if  they  were  re- 
enacted  herein,  and  in  terms  made  applicable 
thereto." 

That  I  apprehend  would  be  taken  dis- 
tributively. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
EicHARD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight)  : 
The  Amendment  which  follows  this,  and 
which  is  in  the  name  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  fox 
Ireland,  deals  with  that  matter, 
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Me.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  am  quite  aware 
of  that,  and  I  think  that  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
are  a  fair  attempt  to  meet  the  engage- 
ment he  gave  the  other  day;  but  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  word 
<<  complaint,"  because  a  complaint  is  not 
an  information.  The  word  **  complaint " 
is  applied  where  a  case  is  dealt  with 
summarily.  The  question  I  wish  to 
raise  is,  whether  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  witness  to  give  evidence  before 
a  Oourt  where  the  case  is  being  heard 
should  be  applied  in  all  its  nakedness  to 
a  witness  who  is  not  known  to  bo  able, 
but  is  merely  suspected  of  being  able,  to 
give  evidence.  In  other  words,  I  desire 
to  secure  that  there  should  be  no  power 
to  compel  a  man  to  attend  by  arrest 
who  would  attend  if  summoned.  I 
wish  the  Committee  to  understand 
dearly  what  sort  of  oath  has  to  be  made 
before  a  summary  process  is  put  in 
force  to  compel  the  attendance  of  a  wit- 
ness on  an  indictable  offence.  Its 
contents  would  simply  be  that  there  is  a 
probability  that  such  person  would  not 
attend  to  give  evidence  without  being 
compelled  to  do  so.  There  are  two 
forms  of  compulsion — one  by  means  of 
physical  force,  and  another  by  moral 
compulsion  ;  and  what  I  complain  of 
here  is  that,  as  the  clause  now  stands, 
any  man  would  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
at  any  hour  of  the  night  without  the 
magistrate  having  been  informed  on  oath 
by  the  constable,  or  the  person  laying 
the  information,  that  there  was  any 
suspicion  that  he  would,  levant  if  he 
got  a  summons.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  better  not  to  apply  in  all  its  naked- 
ness the  extreme  power  of  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions Act  to  the  case  of  offences  which 
may  be  tried  summarily  by  a  magistrate. 
I  admit  that  the  object  of  any  Amend- 
ment is  fairly  met  by  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland ;  but  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  oath  which  is  required  to  be 
taken  before  the  issue  of  a  warrant  is  not 
exactly  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  specifies  in  his  description. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  no  Motion  before  the 
Committee.  Does  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
move  the  Amendment  which  is  on  the 
Paper  in  his  name  ? 


Me.  holmes  :  Yes. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  21,  after  **  offence,"  insert 
«  or  concerning  the  matter  of  an  information 
in  respect  of  an  offence  punishable  upon  sum- 
mary conviction,  as  the  case  may  be.** — {Mr. 
Attorney  General  for  Irelafid,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
I  doubt  whether  the  Amendment  which 
has  been  moved  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  quite  covers  the  undertaking 
which  was  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Hichard  Webster).  The  Government 
undertook  that  in  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
Act  to  proceedings  under  this  clause,  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  which  relate  to 
indictable  offences  only  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  that  the  clauses  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  which  relate  to  summary 
jurisdiction  shall  only  apply  when  sum- 
mary offences  are  under  consideration,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Amendment  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  entirely 
carries  out  that  undertaking,  although, 
no  doubt,  it  does  partially.  Perhaps  j 
may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  it 
deals  with  two  sets  of  enactments.  In 
the  first  place,  to  the  enactments  relating 
to  compelling  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
before  a  justice.  That  is  one  set  of 
enactments.  But  the  point  I  wish  to 
raise  is  thisr—that  Section  13  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  applies  to  two  different 
things.  It  applies,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
process  of  compelling  the  attendance  of 
a  witness  before  a  justice ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  process  by  which  a 
witness  attending  before  a  justice  may 
be  compelled  to  give  evidence.  If  the 
Amendment  of  theright  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  agreed  to,  the  clause  will 
run  in  this  way — 

**The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  the  attendance  of  a  witness  before  a  justice, 
and  to  a  witness  attending  before  a  justice  and 
required  to  give  evidence  concerning  the  matter 
of  an  information  or  complaint  for  an  indictable 
offence,  or  concerning  the  matter  of  an  informa- 
tion in  respect  of  an  offence  punishable  upon 
summary  conviction,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
apply  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  if  they 
were  re-enacted  herein,  and  in  terms  made 
applicable  thereto." 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  words  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proposes  to  insert   are  only  qualified 
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by  the  words  "a  witness  attending 
before  a  justice  and  required  to  give 
evidence."  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  case 
of  summary  offences  to  be  dealt  with 
under  this  clause  only  that  part  of 
Section  13  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act 
which  relates  to  summary  offences  is  to 
apply ;  but  if  the  section  is  permitted  to 
stand  as  it  is  at  present,  it  will  empower 
a  magistrate  to  issue  a  warrant  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  in  the  first 
instance,  although  the  offence  may  be 
one  which  is  simply  punishable  sum- 
marily. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  is  correct.  It 
so  happens  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  England 
and  myself  made  independent  drafts  of 
the  proposed  Amendment,  and  there  was 
only  one  unimportant  word  of  difference 
between  us.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  Amendment 
haying  the  meaning  intended  to  be  given 
to  it. 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HEALT  :  I  contend 
with  great  respect  that  the  Amendment 
can  only  be  read  in  one  manner,  and  that 
is  the  manner  which  I  have  pointed  out. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says  that  he  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  are  agreed  upon  the  point ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  we  wish  to  have 
made  perfectly  clear,  and  I  will  ask  if 
the  Government  are  willing  to  accept  an 
Amendment  in  the  form  of  a  Proviso  to 
provide  that  Section  13  is  to  be  applied 
only  in  the  case  of  indictable  offences 
where  the  procedure  relates  to  indict- 
able offences,  and  in  the  case  of  sum- 
mary offences  to  such  offences  only  as 
those  to  which  summary  jurisdiction 
applies  ? 

Toe  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
EiCHABD  Webster)  (I?le  of  Wight) :  I 
am  afraid  that  if  we  were  to  add  a  Pro- 
viso such  as  that  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  suggested  we  should  make  a 
double  enactment  which  would  stultify 
the  clause  as  it  stands.  The  governing 
words  of  this  section  are — 

"  The  enactments  relating  to  the  compelling 
of  a  witness  hef ore  a  justice,  and  to  a  witness 
attending  before  a  justice  and  required  to  give 
evidence  concerning  the  matter  of  an  informa- 
tion or  complaint  for  an  indictable  ofTcnce.*' 

Then  come  in  the  words  proposed  to  be  j 
J/r.  Mauric$  Healy 


inserted  by  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend — 

*'  or  concerning  the  matter  of  an  information  in 
respect  of  an  offence  punishable  upon  summary 
conviction,  as  the  case  maj  be." 

Consequently,  two  alternatives  are  put, 
and  then  comes  the  distribution  of  the 
words  "  as  the  case  may  be."  We  have 
endeavoured  to  draft  the  Amendment  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  change  the 
phraseology  we  have  proposed. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY:  I  trust  that 
neither  the  right  hon.  and  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  for  a  moment  think 
I  intend  to  impute  any  desire  on  their 
part  to  act  unfairly ;  but  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  altogether  a  question  of  gram- 
mar. The  word  "concerning"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  clause  is 
an  adjective,  and  together  with  the 
second  word  **  concerning  "  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  the  section,  it  must, 
according  to  thecontention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, be  read  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  *' enactments."  Now,  I  maintain 
that  it  is  to  be  read  only  In  connection 
with  the  word  "  evidence."  As  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  puts  the  matter,  the  word 
''concerning"  is  made  to  apply  to 
another  word  two  lines  off — namely,  the 
second  word  in  the  sub-section ;  whereas 
the  grammatical  construction  shows  that 
it  applies  to  the  word  immediately  pre- 
ceding it— namely,  ** evidence."  I  have 
no  desire  to  press  the  matter  unduly,  but 
I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  point  I  have  raised. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
the  exact  words  on  the  Paper,  which 
would  show  how  the  clause  would  stand 
with  this  Amendment  inserted  in  it.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
he  is  satisfied,  and  in  that  case  I  presume 
there  is  no  getting  over  the  matter.  I 
would  further  ask  him,  when  he  sees  a 
reprint  of  the  Bill  and  has  the  whole 
clause  in  type,  to  examine  it  carefully, 
and  I  think  he  will  come  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

Mb.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) :  I 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  that  he  should  substitute 
the  words  **  which  concern  "  instead  of 
'*  concerning."  They  may  appear  to  be 
clumsy,  but  I  think  they  would  be  per« 
f  ectly  unambiguous. 
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Question,  <'  That  those  words  be  there 
substituted/'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.): 
I  have  now  to  move  an  Amendment  by 
which  I  seek  to  provide  that  every  per- 
son committed  for  contempt  under  the 
enactments  referred  to  in  the  sub-section 
shall  be  treated  as  a  first-class  misde- 
meanant.    It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Government  ought  to  consent  to  make 
the  punishment  of  persons  sent  to  prison 
for  disobedience  to  this  sub- section  as 
light  as  possible.     Of  course,  the  Go- 
vernment may  say  that  the  offence  may 
be  of  a  serious  character ;  but,  after  all, 
the  punishment  for  it  cannot  amount  to 
more  than  mere  detention,  and  my  point 
is  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
condition  of  the  prison  regulations,  de- 
tention in  gaol  is  a  very  severe  discipline 
indeed.    We  very  often  complain  that 
we  are  detained  in  this  House  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience ;  but  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  a  person  in  confine- 
ment in  a  prison  who  is  locked  up  in  his 
cell  every  night  at  6  o'clock,  and  kept 
there  until  8  o'clock  in  a  morning.  That, 
I  believe,  applies  to  the  case  of  a  first- 
dass  misdemeanant,  and  will,  I  think, 
be  held  to  be  sufficiently  severe,  whereas, 
if  a  man  is  not  treated  as  a  first-class 
misdemeanant,  he  is  liable  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  cell  in  solitary  confinement  for 
23  out  of  the  24  hours.    I  maintain  that 
this  is  a  most  inhuman  punishment.    A 
man  is  locked  up  in  a  cell  not  bigger 
than  that  table,  and  is  confined  there 
for  23  hours  out  of  the  24,  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  persons  who  will  be  dealt 
with  under  this  Act  will  be  farmers  and 
others  who  have  been  accustomed  all 
their  lives  to  the  open  air.     Surely  this 
would  be  a  most  monstrous  punishment, 
even  if  the  prisoners  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  sleep  on  a  plank  bed.    Mr. 
Forster's  Act  was  a  humane  Act  com- 
pared what  this  is  likely  to  be,  and  even 
under  the  stringency  of  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  several  persons  went  out  of 
their  mind,  and  others  died.    A  good 
many  suffered  from  a  variety  of  diseases; 
their  eyes  and  teeth  got  bad,  and  all 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  motion  in  order  to 
maintain  physical  vigour  wout  out  of 
order.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  hundreds 
of  persons  suffered  more  or  less  from 


the  restraint  imposed  upon  them,  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  was 
beyond  all  comprehension.  More  than 
500  of  the  men  who  were  imprisoned 
under  that  Act  left  the  prison  with  their 
lives  practically  shortened  by  eight  or 
10  years.  I  contend  that,  under  this 
section,  it  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing, 
when  you  are  confining  men  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  detention,  to  keep  them 
in  prison  for  an  inordinate  length  of 
time,  and  to  subject  them  to  unnecessary 
cruelty  and  hardship.  I  trust  the  Go- 
vernment will  see  their  way  to  the 
acceptance  of  my  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  the  word  ^'  thereto,'* 
to  insert  the  words  **  with  this  exception,  that 
every  person  committed  for  contempt,  under 
the  said  enactments,  shaU  be  treated  as  a  first 
class  misdemeanant." — (Mr,  T,  M,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  foe  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoue)  (Man- 
Chester,  E.) :  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  how* 
ever  severe  the  punishment  may  be,  even 
if  it  comes  up  to  the  highly-coloured 
description  he  has  given  of  it,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  the  prisoner,  under  this 
section,  at  any  time  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
clause  by  answering  certain  questions. 
And,  further,  the  maximum  time  during 
which  a  witness  can  be  imprisoned,  with- 
out being  again  brought  up  and  again 
asked  questions,  is  eight  aays.  With 
regard  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  question,  we  do  not 
consider  that  this  is  a  proper  occasion 
on  which  to  alter  the  law  as  it  applies 
now  to  witnesses  who  refuse  to  answer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  witness  de- 
tained under  this  clause  should  receive 
either  better  or  worse  treatment  than  a 
witness  committed  for  contempt  under 
the  ordinary  law.  Therefore,  taking 
our  stand  on  a  broad  principle,  the  Go- 
vernment feel  compelled  to  disagree 
both  with  this  Amendment  and  with 
the  next  one  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford,  and  \Fhich  proposes  to . 
provide  that  no  person,  for  an  offence 
against  these  enactments,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  seven  days'  impri- 
sonment. 

Me.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wolver- 
hampton,  E.) :  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
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tbe  proposition  laid  down  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  that  there  is  no  difTerence  in  tbe 
case  of  a  witness  brought  up  under  a 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  of  a  witness 
committed  for  contempt  under  the  ordi- 
nary law.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  the  two  cases  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  I  think  that  there  is  an 
essential  difference.  In  the  case  of  a 
public  inquiry  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  the  witness  has  the 
protection  of  being  advised  as  to  whe- 
ther he  is  compelled  to  answer  a 
question.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  legal  advieer  has  a  right  tO 
be  present  in  the  one  case,  but  that 
he  IS  expressly  precluded  from  being 
present  in  the  other.  You  may  have  an 
ignorant  peasant  brought  up  as  a  witness 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  law  or  of  the 
effect  of  the  questions  put  to  him,  and 
he  may  foolishly  refuse  to  answer.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  if  the  questions  had 
been  put  in  public  he  would  have  been 
advised  to  answer  them,  although,  on  the 
other  hand,  questions  might  be  put  to 
him  in  a  secret  inquiry  which  he  would 
be  advised  not  to  answer  if  they  were 
put  to  him  in  public.  If  he  refuses  to 
answer,  he  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  prison. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion as  to  general  prison  treatment, 
although  I  believe  that  the  prison  treat- 
ment in  this  country  is  atrociously 
severe ;  and  when  the  Government  have 
time  to  attend  to  other  matters  than 
those  which  concern  Ireland,  they  may, 
perhaps,  look  into  that  question.  I  do 
not  see  why  a  man  who  refuses  to  an- 
swer a  question  ought  to  be  punished  in 
the  same  way  as  a  prisoner  who  has 
committed  a  crime.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  he  may,  by  an- 
swering the  question  put  to  him,  get 
out  of  prison.  That  argument  will  apply 
to  the  case  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Cox,  or  to 
any  other  prisoner  who  refuses  on  consci- 
entious grounds  to  comply  with  the  laws- 
To  take  an  Irish  farmer  from  his  out- 
door life,  and  to  confine  him  in  a  gaol 
because  he  refuses  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions, is,  in  all  conscience,  punishment 
enough  for  the  offence  he  has  committed 
without  subjecting  him  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  imprisonment  indicted  upon  a 
criminal.  To  subject  him  to  the  same 
punishment  as  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  and  to  treat  him  as  a 
criminal  prisoner,  is,  I  think,  unneces- 
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sarily  harsh  and  severe.  I  believe  there 
are  hon.  Members  here  who  know  what 
such  a  terrible  ordeal  is,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Government  should  not 
make  this  decent  concession  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  asks  for.  I  would,  therefore, 
ask  the  Government  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  All  they  can  want  is  to  get  at 
the  evidence,  and  I  believe  they  would 
be  able  to  get  at  it  quite  as  well  by 
administering  the  law  humanely,  as  they 
can  by  administering  it  cruelly. 

Sib  EICHARD  WEBSTER :  As  far 
as  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton goes,  I  am  quite  ready  to  an- 
swer it  fairly,  although  I  am  bound  to 
refuse  the  concession  which  he  asserts 
to  be  a  matter  of  decency.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  argued  from  pre- 
misses which  are  altogether  founded  on  a 
mistake.  He  has  stated,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  object  with  which  a  wit- 
ness is  called  is  to  get  evidence,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  great  protection  to  the  wit- 
ness to  have  the  proceedings  in  such  a 
case  conducted  in  an  open  Court,  where 
the  witness  can  have  the  benefit  of  legal 
advice.  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  have  been  present  last 
nisrht  when  we  were  discussing  a  similar 
point.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland 
justices  who  may  be  taking  preliminary 
evidence  with  regard  to  a  sworn  in- 
formation before  them  have  the  power 
of  excluding  everybody  from  the  Court, 
and  to  treat  the  inquiry  as  a  private  one. 
I  believe  that  that  practice  does  prevail 
when  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

Mb.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER:  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
whether  he  is  aware  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  that  course  has  been  taken  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Most 
unquestionably ;  at  the  time  of  the  Fe- 
nian trials  it  was  constantly  done,  and  I 
could  mention  other  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  done  to  my  own  knowledge. 
It  has  been  the  law  of  England  for  40 
years,  and  of  Ireland  since  1851.  I 
merely  mention  the  fact ;  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing the  policy  of  the  matter.  There- 
fore there  is  no  weight  to  be  attached  to 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  regard  to  the  course  of  procedure 
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when  evidence  is  taken  in  an  open  Courfc. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that 
at  the  present  moment  a  witness  who  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence,  and  who 
may  be  an  unwilling  witness,  is  entitled 
to  have  a  counsel  or  solicitor. 

Me.  HENBY  H.  FOWLER:  That 
rule  applies  to  inquiries  held  in  open 
Court. 

SiE  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  That  is 
not  so.  I  have  paid  great  attention  to 
everything  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said,  but  I  would  ask  him  to  be 
sure  of  his  law  before  he  lays  it  down. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  only  person 
in  Court  who  is  entitled  to  have  a 
counsel  or  solicitor  is  the  prisoner.  A 
witness  who  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  may  be  an  unwilling  witness 
brought  into  Court  by  summons  or  even 
by  means  of  a  warrant,  but  he  is  not 
entitled  to  be  represented  either  by 
counsel  or  by  a  solicitor.  The  only 
person  entitled  to  have  counsel  or  a 
solicitor  is  the  prisoner.  Therefore,  the 
second  public  protection  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  does  not 
exist  at  the  present  moment.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  states  that,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  evidence  cannot  be  ex- 
tracted from  an  unwilling  witness  or  by  a 
process  of  law,  except  where  some  per- 
son is  in  charge.  Now,  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  this  Bill,  and  by  the  Act  of 
1882 — namely,  a  preliminary  inquiry — 
already  exists,  and  may  be  entered  into 
before  a  person  is  charged,  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  power  of  holding  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  should  become  part  of 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land.  As- 
suming that  it  is  right  to  have  a  preli- 
minary inquiry,  and  that  it  is  proper  to 
have  a  preliminary  inquiry  although  no 
person  may  be  charged,  what  diflference 
ought  we  to  make  in  the  way  in  which 
a  witness  is  to  be  treated  and  punished 
if  he  refuses  to  answer  the  question  put 
to  him  whether  a  person  is  charged  or 
not  ?  In  both  cases  the  proceedings 
would  probably  be  on  sworn  informa- 
tion that  a  crime  had  been  committed. 
The  only  difiference  would  be  that  in  the 
one  case  a  person  is  charged,  whereas  in 
the  other  it  is  alleged  that  some  person 
or  persons  unknown  have  been  guilty  of 
crime.  In  the  interest  of  a  real  desire 
to  get  at  the  truth,  which  I  am  certain 
actuates  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
much  as  anybody  else,  what  difference 


ought  there  to  be  in  the  treatment  of  an 
unwilling  witness  ?  We  submit  that,  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  assimilated  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  indictable  offences 
to  those  which  are  punishable  by  sum- 
mary conviction,  the  usual  consequences 
should  follow  in  both  cases,  and  that 
the  change  ought  to  make  no  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
a  witness  to  answer  a  question  or  the 
punishment  of  an  unwilling  or  recal- 
citrant witness.  I  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  three  grounds  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  are  entirely  without  founda- 
tion, if  he  will  allow  me  respectfully  to 
say  so — that  the  deduction  which  he 
draws  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
drawn,  and  that  this  is  certainly  not  the 
time  to  alter  the  law  either  as  regards 
the  punishment  or  the  treatment  of  a 
witness 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.) :  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  the 
Government  should  stick  by  this  portion 
of  the  clause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
breath  has  been  almost  taken  away  by 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard 
Webster).  Why  does  he  not  apply  the 
torture  at  once ;  why  does  he  not  go  over 
to  Lambeth  and  get  a  thumb- screw  and 
a  rack,  and  all  the  old  instruments  of 
torture,  and  apply  them  ?  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  is  absolutely  mon- 
strous. Under  the  last  Coercion  Act,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  recal- 
citrant witness  was  treated  as  a  first-class 
misdemeanant,  and,  although  he  was 
retained  in  solitary  confinement  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours  out  of  the  24, 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  bed,  and, 
if  he  chose,  to  have  his  own  doctor.  It 
will  be  altogether  different  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  men  put  in  prison,  but  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  associate  or  come 
together,  or  take  exercise  together,  but 
will  be  compelled,  as  far  as  I  understand 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  to  take  tlieir 
exercise  with  ordinary  criminals,  or,  at 
least,  with  untried  criminals.  I  remem- 
ber what  occurred  to  myself  when  I  was 
in  prison  under  similar  circumstances.  I 
was  compelled  to  take  an  hour's  exer- 
cise at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  was  required  at  a  couple 
of  paces'  distance  to  follow  a  little  boy 
who  had  been  brought  in  the  day  before. 
That  child  was  one  mass  of  sores,  from 
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head  to  foot ;  his  eyes  were  almost  melt- 
ing out  of  his  head,  his  shoes  were  slip- 
ping from  his  feet,  and  he  displayed  one 
mass  of  sores  all  over  his  body.  I  was 
compelled  to  walk  round  the  prison  yard 
behind  him  until  I  became  sick,  and 
absolutely  fell  to  the  ground.  I  pro- 
tested over  and  over  again,  but  my  pro- 
tests were  unheeded  until  I  fell  down, 
and  the  doctor  was  sent  for  to  revive  mo. 
Under  the  prison  regulations,  I  was 
compelled  to  take  my  exercise  daily  with 
every  criminal  who  might  have  been 
brought  in  the  night  before,  and  for 
what  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  may  say  that  crime  must  have 
been  committed.  Had  I  committed  a 
crime  ?  No,  Sir ;  I  had  not,  and  yet  this 
is  the  punishment  I  received,  and  what 
I  presume  the  Government  now  propose 
to  award  again.  In  my  case  they  drew 
no  distinction  between  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  crime  and  the  most  hard- 
ened criminal.  I  had  refused  to  dis- 
close to  the  magistrate  what  I  was  ^Jbso- 
lutely  ignorant  of.  I  contend  that  treat- 
ment of  that  sort  is  simply  monstrous. 
When  I  read  the  Amendment  I  thought 
the  Government  would  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  acceding  to  it,  for  I  felt  it  would 
be  an  act  of  barbarity  to  retain  the  clause 
in  its  present  shape.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  going  back  to  the  tortures  of 
olden  times,  which  were  resorted  to 
to  compel  prisoners  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them  at  the  inquisition.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  torture  to  attempt  to 
compel  men  to  disclose  facts  of  which 
they  know  nothing  whatever,  as  it  was 
in  my  case.  I  desire  to  make  no  appeal 
whatever  to  the  Government,  because  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  in  vain.  I  am 
sure  that  they  and  their  officials  in  Ire- 
land revel  in  acts  of  injustice  just  as 
swine  revel  in  mire.  The  Government, 
in  order  to  support  the  acts  of  their  offi- 
cials in  Ireland,  reduce  themselves  to  the 
same  condition.  I  will  not,  therefore, 
indulge  in  the  language  of  appeal,  and 
demean  myself  or  humble  myself  before 
them  in  order  to  entreat  them  to  do  that 
which  in  no  civilized  country  ought  to  be 
refused.  I  said  to  myself  when  I  read 
the  Amendment—*'  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  propose  to  adhere  to  their 
proposition."  I  have  not  been  present 
during  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  but 
knowing  as  I  do  the  temper  of  the  men 
who  superintend  these  prisons,  and  the 
way  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
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used  for  the  persecution  of  political  op- 
ponents instead  of  the  prevention  of 
crime,  I  have  very  little  expectation  that 
a  Tory  Government  will  accept  such  an 
Amendment  as  this.  I  am  personally 
too  indignant  to  argue  the  matter  in 
anything  like  good  temper.  If  the  Go- 
vernment adhere  to  a  clause  of  this 
nature,  I  say  that  they  will  make  them- 
selves part  and  parcel  of  this  system  of 
government,  and  of  that  system  of  offi- 
cialism in  Ireland,  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilized  country. 

Mr.  HENBY  H.  fowler  :  I  only 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral misunderstood  and  misinterpreted 
me.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  that  I  based  my  argument  on  three 
points,  the  principal  one.  of  which  was 
that  the  proposed  inquiry  differs  from 
any  other  inquiry  in  being  held  in  pri- 
vate instead  of  in  open  Court.  He  added 
that  I  ought  to  know  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  exists  a  power  to  exclude 
the  public  during  a  preliminary  investi- 

fation.  Now,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
ustice  of  the  Peace,  and,  acting  in  that 
capacity,  I  never  knew  a  case  m  which 
a  preliminary  inquiry  was  conducted  in 
private  and  the  witnesses  ordered  out 
of  Court.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman alluded  to  certain  oases  in  con- 
nection with  Fenianism ;  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  there  having  been  any 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course,  unless 
under  those  exceptional  circumstances. 
With  regard  to  my  second  point,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  somewhat  twisted  what  I 
said.  I  did  not  speak  as  a  lawyer,  but 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  he  says  that  I  spoke  of  the  right  of 
a  witness  not  to  be  left  entirely  without 
protection,  but  to  have  a  legal  adviser 
present.  I  never  dreamt  of  saying  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  but  I  said  that  there 
were  always  present  representatives  of 
persons  who  were  accused,  who  took 
care  that  no  improper  questions  were 
put.  The  Committee  have  been  asked 
to  insert  a  clause  to  provide  that  wit- 
nesses called  up  for  examination  in 
secret  should  have  the  right  of  having  a 
legal  adviser  present;  but  the  Com- 
mittee refused  to  accept  that  proposition. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
has  said  that  it  would  do  no  harm  if  the 
clause  were  extended  to  crimes  in  Eng- 
I  land.  I  candidly  confess  to  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Attorney  Q-eneral  that  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  that  that  might  ho 
so,  if  it  were  extended  to  crimes,  hut  to 
crimes  only,  and  not  to  political  oflfencea. 
I  helieve  that  in  such  cases  a  great 
many  crimes,  which  now  go  undiscoverecl, 
would  he  detected.  What  I  protest 
against  in  regard  to  this  clause  is,  that 
not  only  accused  persons,  hut  witnesses 
who  are  asked  to  give  evidence  against 
them  will  he  suhjected  to  a  much  more 
severe  punishment  than  their  offence 
warrants. 

Mr.  T.  fry  (Darlington) :  I  hope 
the  Government  will  reconsider  the  mat- 
ter. The  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  is  precisely  the  an- 
swer which  might  have  heen  given  300 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
when  persons  were  sent  to  prison  he- 
cause  they  declined  to  answer  questions 
which  were  put  to  them,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  torture  in  an  attempt  to  make 
them  answer.  There  are  often  ques- 
tions which  it  is  impossihle  for  a  man  to 
answer  without  incriminating  himself  or 
his  nearest  friends.  I  think  the  Amend- 
ment is  one  which  ought  to  commend 
itself  to  every  Member  of  the  House, 
and  I  really  believe  that  it  would  do  so, 
if  hon.  Members  on  the  opposite  Benches 
did  not  believe  that  they  were  bound  to 
follow  their  Party.  We  are  now  told 
that  when  the  witnesses  answer  the 
questions  put  to  them  they  will  be  set 
free.  But  that  was  precisely  what  was 
said  by  the  inquisitors  centuries  ago.  I 
trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  reconsider  the  attitude  they  have 
taken  with  regard  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'HEA  (Donegal,  W.) :  I  feel 
bound  to  protest  against  the  cold-blooded 
and  brutal  attitude  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  up.  There  are 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  who  know 
from  previous  experience  in  Ireland 
what  prison  discipline  is,  and  the  bru- 
tality which  is  exercised  towards  pri- 
soners in  the  Irish  gaols.  It  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prisoners  to 
whom  this  Amendment  applies  are  not 
malefactors  who  have  been  found  guilty, 
but  simply  men  summoned  to  give  evi- 
dence, and  various  motives  may  prompt 
and  actuate  them  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence sought  to  be  extorted  from  them 
in  a  preliminary  inquiry.  It  might  so 
happen  that  some  of  my  hon.  Friends  and 
myself  might  be  called  upon   to  give 


evidence  as  to  the  action  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon),  and  his  connection  with  the 
Plan  of  Campaign.  Personally,  I  should 
certainly  refuse  to  give  any  evidence, 
^ood,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I  should  un- 
aoubtedly  be  prepared  to  endure  all  the 
horrors  and  the  tortures  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  be  prepared  to  in- 
flict upon  me,  for  a  refusal  to  give  evi- 
dence in  such  a  case  and  under  such 
circumstances.  I  trust  that  the  Amend- 
ment will  be  pressed  to  a  Division. 
Hon.  Members  will  then  see  how  much 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  to  be 
found  in  the  breasts  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit 
on  the  opposite  Benches,  as  well  as 
their  Friends  and  Colleagues,  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  who  sit  on  these  Benches. 

Mr.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.) :  One 
would  imagine  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken  thinks  that  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  is  to  treat 
those  who  refuse  to  answer  questions  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind  as  if  they  were 
the  greatest  criminals  and  were  to  be 
treated  in  some  way  different  from  those 
who  refuse  to  answer  questions  in  any 
other  inquiry.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  facts.  As  I  understand  the  clause, 
it  merely  means  that  a  witness  who  re- 
fuses to  answer  questions  in  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  will  be  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  would  a  witness  who 
refuses  to  answer  questions  when  anyone 
is  accused  may  now  be  treated.  Can  it 
be  seriously  alleged  that  it  is  a  less 
heinous  offence,  or  an  offence  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion,  for  a  witness  to  refuse 
to  answer  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  than 
for  a  witness  to  refuse  to  answer  when 
there  is  a  person  accused  ?  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
should  be  held  at  all ;  but  we  are  not 
discussing  that  issue  now,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  seemed 
to  be  levelled  at  the  general  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  hold  inquiries 
of  this  kind  with  regard  to  a  particular 
kind  of  offence.  That  is  not  the  question 
we  are  discussing ;  but  it  is  whether 
we  are  to  treat  witnesses  who  are  con- 
tumacious in  these  inquiries  in  any  way 
different  from  that  which  is  applicable 
to  other  cases.  To  my  mind,  that  is  a 
question  which  does  not  admit  of  argu- 
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ment.  With  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  prison  discipline,  no  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  There 
is  a  ffreat  deal  in  our  prison  discipline 
which  certainly  demands  reform,  and  I 
would  cordially  join  in  any  movement 
to  relax  severities  which  are  wholly  un- 
called for ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  the  House,  in  passing  a  section 
to  provide  for  inquiries  of  this  kind,  to 
say  that  witnesses  who  are  contumacious 
shall  be  put  on  a  different  platform  from 
other  witnesses  who  are  contumacious. 
Sir  CHAELE8  RUSSELL  (Hackney. 
S.) :  I  do  not  think  that  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Inver- 
ness has  done  complete  justice,  or,  in- 
deedi  anything  like  justice,  to  the  argu- 
ment of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Henry  H.  Fowler).  I  am  sorry,  also, 
that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  first 
intervention  in  Committee  should  be  to 
resist  an  attempt  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
possible  inconveniences  to  individuals 
from  the  operation  of  this  exceptional 
legislation.  The  first  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  the  Government  pro- 
fess to  justify  the  introduction  of  this 
process,  which  is  one  hitherto  uuknown 
to  the  English  law,  by  a  reference  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Scotch  law.  But  we  have 
heard  from  Scotch  lawyers  that  the  prac- 
tice there  only  applies  to  voluntary  wit- 
nesses. This  is  one  difference  which 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  over- 
looked. The  witness  in  Scotland  can 
claim  the  right  of  having  the  deposi- 
tions returned  to  him,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  destroying  a  record  of  the 
evidence.  We  are  now  dealing  with  a 
witness  who  does  not  come  forward 
voluntarily.  He  may  be  a  witness  who 
is  under  suspicion  himself,  and  yet  he  is 
obliged  to  answer,  even  although  his 
answer  should  criminate  himself,  any 
questions  relating  to  the  offence  as  to 
which  the  inquiry  is  being  hold.  It 
seems  to  me  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  has  lost  siglit  of  this  further  dif- 
ference between  this  enactment  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Scotch  law  —  the 
almost  obsolete  and  unused  provisions  of 
the  Scotch  law  in  regard  to  which  this 
Bill  is  supposed  to  afford  some  analogy. 
That  difference  is  this— that  under  the 
Scotch  system  the  witness  is  brought 
before  the  Sheriff,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  who  is  the  person 
who  collects  the  data  on  which  the  wit- 
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ness  is  examined.  The  magistrate  is 
not  an  active  party  to  the  inquiry ;  he  is 
rather  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
witness;  whereas,  under  this  Bill,  the 
magistrate  will  be  a  party  to  the  in- 
quiry, which  will  assume  an  inquisitorial 
character  rather  than  that  of  a  protec- 
tion. I  think  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  when  he  spoke  with  that  high 
tone  of  severity  which  he  adopts  of 
the  fearful  act  of  contumacy  committed 
by  a  man  who  refuses  to  give  evidence, 
might  have  borne  these  facts  in  mind, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  principle  is 
unknown  to  the  general  law  of  Eng- 
land. You  will  also  be  dealing  with  a 
class  of  witnesses  who  do  not  know 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what 
the  law  is.  You  propose  to  deprive  the 
witness  of  the  protecting  influence  of 
Judge,  counsel,  or  solicitor,  and  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected  that  a  man  with- 
out any  desire  to  commit  contumacy,  as 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  calls  it,  may 
honestly  refuse  to  answer  the  questions 
put  to  him,  believing  that  he  is  justified 
in  BO  refusing.  This  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent offence  from  that  of  frustrating  a 
criminal  inquiry,  and  I  think  there  is 
clear  ground  for  drawing  a  distinction 
between  those  who  are  and  those  who 
are  not  voluntary  witnesses. 

Thb  chief  SECEETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.Balfoub)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  do  not  rise  to  add  anything  to  the 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  Government 
which  has  been  made  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  near  me,  and  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Inverness 
(Mr.  Finlay).  I  rise  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  an  error  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down  (Sir  Charles 
Eussell)  on  a  matter  of  law.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  pro- 
cedure introduced  into  this  Bill  is  un- 
known to  the  law  of  England.  In  that 
he  is  in  error,  as  ho  will  find,  if  he  will 
refer  to  the  Explosives  Act. 

SiK  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  said  the 
general  law  of  England.  I  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  that  particular  Act  deal- 
ing with  a  particular  crime. 

Mb.  A.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  quite  nc- 
cept  that ;  but  the  phrase  used  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  that 
it  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  meant 
the  general  law. 
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Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  it  is  now  part  of  the  law 
of  England,  having  been  made  so  two 
years  ago.  Bight  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site introduced  the  principle  into  their 
Explosives  Act  of  1882,  and  if  it  is  a 
gross  injustico,  let  them  get  out  of  their 
own  Act. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh, Mid  Lothian) :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land has  discovered  one  particular  Eng- 
lish Act  containing  a  procedure  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  the  Explosives  Act,  which 
has  regard  to  offences  that  are  only  in  a 
high  degree  criminal,  but  are  anti-social 
and  almost  unnatural,  going  beyond  the 
lines  of  human  nature  and  beyond  the 
lines  of  human  crime.  It  is  from  an  Act 
of  this  kind  that  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  taken ;  and  it  is  now  to  be 
adopted  in  a  case  in  which  a  man  is 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  as  to  whe- 
ther someone  has  induced  some  other 
person  to  take  or  not  to  take  a  particular 
part,  or  to  deal  or  not  to  deal  with  some 
other  person.  That  is  the  parallel  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given,  and  the 
advantage  he  has  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  English  law. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE:  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  be  of  opinion 
that  one  ought  to  protect  a  witness  in  a 
case  of  ordinary  crime,  but  to  leave  him 
unprotected  if  the  crime  is  serious.  I  do 
not  understand  that  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  is  relevant  to  the  dis- 
cussion at  all.  If  witnesses  deserve  to 
be  protected  at  all,  they  deserve  to  be 
protected  always.  It  is  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  say  that  the  Act  cited  dealt  with 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called 
anti-social  crimes.  The  ground  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  differs 
from  the  ground  taken  by  the  two  pre- 
ceding speakers.  They  rested  their  ob- 
jections on  the  ground  that  witnesses 
were  unprotected.  I  believe  that  wit- 
nesses would  be  as  amply  protected  as 
they  are  under  the  existing  law.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken  new 
ground  in  speaking  not  of  the  protection 
of  witnesses,  but  of  the  character  of  the 
crime,  which  will  be  dealt  with  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  clause.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  limit  the  clause  if 
he  likes,  but  do  not  let  him  drag  in  now 
an  argument  which  is  wholly  irrelevant. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I 
contend  that  the  confusion  is  with  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, who  never  seems  able  to  see  any 
point,  however  plainly  it  may  be  put 
before  him,  and  who,  in  this  case, 
fails  to  see  the  difference  between  a 
severity  of  treatment  which  may  be 
meted  out  to  a  person  guilty  of  a  very 
small  offence,  and  an  obdurate  witness 
under  the  Explosives  Act,  who  is  pro- 
perly deemed  guilty  of  an  anti-social 
^  crime.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
missed  that  point  altogether,  and  the 
whole  of  his  indignation  falls  to  the 
ground,  as  it  did  on  a  previous  occasion 
two  or  three  nights  ago.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  late  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Charles  Bussell)  made  one 
mistake  in  the  observations  he  addressed 
to  the  Committee.  He  spoke  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Unionist  Member  for  Inver- 
ness (Mr.  Finlay)  as  having  spoken  for 
the  first  time  on  this  Bill.  I  beg  to 
inform  him  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  spoke  on  another  occasion, 
although  his  speech  was  not  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  but  to  prop  up  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  measure  now 
before  the  Committee  in  the  severest 
Dossible  manner.  The  hon.  and  learned 
tJnionist  Member  informed  the  Com- 
mittee that,  although  he  supports  this 
clause,  he  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
question  hereafter  under  certain  con- 
ditions. He,  therefore,  fully  admits  the 
impropriety  of  this  severe  treatment. 
All  he  says  is — '•  Why  introduce  a  new 
law  now  ?  ''  I  will  tell  him  why.  It  is 
because  the  Government  are  introducing 
a  new  law  altogether,  to  which,  I  main- 
tain, we  have  no  right  to  tack  on  a  con- 
dition of  circumstances  which  does  not 
attach  to  the  action  of  the  Courts  and 
the  action  of  justice  in  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  in  regard  to  other  matters.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
England  asked  why  there  should  be 
any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  a 
witness  who  comes  under  the  action  of 
the  law  as  it  exists  now  and  another 
witness  who  will  come  under  the  action 
of  this  measure  ?  The  reason  is  very 
simple.  Under  the  laws  that  exist  now 
the  examination  of  a  witness  is  in  public. 
The  witness  is,  therefore,  protected;  and 
it  is  childish  to  compare  the  secret  in- 
quiry now  proposed  to  be  held  before  a 
tJustice  of  the  Peace  with  an  inquiry  in 
open  Court  under  present  circumstances. 
The  Government  are  introducing  a  sys- 
tem of  secret  inquisitorial  examination, 
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and  they  are  puttiDg  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
had  no  judicial  training,  and  who  are 
totally  unfit  to  exercise  powers  one- 
half  as  strong  as  these.  Let  me  give 
an  instance  of  an  inquisitorial  exa- 
mination which  may  take  place  to- 
day. It  will  take  place  under  the 
auspices  of  a  man  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  law, 
whereas,  when  this  Bill  is  passed,  these 
secret  inquiries  will  take  place  hefore  a 
half-pay  military  or  naval  officer  with 
no  judicial  training  whatever.  If  the 
power  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  non-official  man,  there  might 
not  be  the  same  objection  as  now  exists, 
because,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
exercise  the  power  placed  in  his  hands 
justly  and  fairly.  But  is  there  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  who  dares  to  express  an  inde- 
pendent opinion,  who  will  say  he  be- 
lieves that  in  one  single  instance  the 
powers  given  to  a  Besident  Magistrate 
under  this  Bill  will  be  exercised  fairly 
and  justly  in  the  case  of  any  unfortunate 
man  who  may  be  brought  before  him  ? 
We  know  perfectly  well,  from  our  past 
experiences  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Besident  Magistrates  have  exercised 
their  power,  and  in  which  they  are 
daily  exercising  that  power  now,  that 
it  is  exercised  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  criminals,  but  in  many 
cases  for  purposes  which  are  highly  im- 
proper, and  would  never  for  a  moment 
receive  the  sanction  of  this  House.  The 
great  probability  is,  that  these  Besident 
Magistrates,  when  they  obtain  these 
powers,  will  put  questions  to  witnesses 
which  they  have  no  right  to  put,  and 
which  an  unfortunate  and  ignorant  pea- 
sant brought  before  them  cannot  discuss 
or  argue,  but  which,  from  a  sort  of  na- 
tural instinct,  he  will  decline  to  answer. 
Is  it  humane,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  refuse  the  concession  that 
is  now  asked  ?  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  learned  language  on  the  subject ; 
but  let  us  get  back  to  the  point  at  which 
we  started.  When  all  the  learned  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  is  got  rid  of,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  only  demand  which  is 
made  upon  them  is  that  a  witness  sent 
to  prison  under  this  clause  shall  receive 
some  treatment  more  humane  than  that 
which  the  Government  propose.  All  the 
pious  indignation  which  has  been  used 
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on  this  occasion  on»  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  which  is  used  nowadays 
about  a  dozen  times  a  night,  is  simply 
directed  against  the  Amendment.  In 
asking  for  a  little  more  humanity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  we  are  simply 
demanding  that  these  prisoners  shaU 
have  a  little  more  fresh  air  than  they 
will  get  under  the  clause  as  it  now 
stands.  The  whole  refusal  of  the  Go« 
vernment,  based  on  high-flown  argu- 
ments, is  directed  against  that  one  con- 
cession, that  the  men  sent  to  prison  under 
the  clause  shall  be  able  to  spend  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  fresh  air.  As  the 
clause  now  stands,  a  man  may  be  sent 
to  prison,  perhaps,  for  refusing  to  answer 
a  question  which  never  ought  to  have 
been  put  to  him,  and  which  he  may  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  not  answering. 
He  has,  however,  no  means  of  protecting 
himself,  and  when  in  prison  he  is  to  be 
allowed  only  an  hour  and  a-half  a-day 
of  fresh  air.  I  ask  the  Committee  to 
imagine  what  that  means  in  the  case  of 
a  man  in  a  healthy  condition,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  an  out-door  life,  and 
who  finds  himself  penned  up  in  a  cell 
little  bigger  than  a  band- box  ?  All  we 
ask  is,  that  he  shall  have  a  little  better 
treatment  in  order  to  enable  him  to  en- 
dure his  imprisonment ;  and,  in  impri- 
soning a  man  under  such  circumstances, 
is  it  not  right  that  we  should  give  him 
some  small  chance  of  preserving  his 
health  and  life  ?  Let  any  one  of  the  pious 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ask 
himself  this  question :  What  would  be 
his  condition  if  he  were  compelled  to 
spend  three  or  four  months  in  a  small 
coll,  with  scarcely  any  light,  no  books 
to  read,  and  only  an  hour  and  a-half  a- 
day  for  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  that 
only  in  the  courtyard  of  the  prison  ?  In 
what  condition  would  be  find  himself 
at  the  end  of  that  time  ?  Be  it  remem- 
bered, too,  that  this  treatment  is  to  be 
meted  out  to  men  who  have  been  guilty 
of  no  crime  or  ofifence  themselves,  but 
who  simply  decline  to  answer  questions 
which  they  consider  to  be  unfair.  Is 
this  anything  more  than  the  re-introduc- 
tion of  the  thumb-screw  ?  You  are  act- 
ing on  a  man's  mind  in  a  way  which 
must  weaken  his  mental  powers  as  well 
as  destroy  him  physically.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohief  Secretary  says 
that  a  witness  may  only  have  to  remain 
in  prison  for  eight  days,  and  that  he  can 
get  out  then  if  he  consents  to  answer 
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the  questions  put  to  him.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  for  granted  that  the  man 
would  act  again  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  he  is  more  likely  to  remain  in  prison 
for  eight  months  than  to  come  out  at  the 
end  of  eight  days.  This  treatment,  there- 
fore, simply  amounts  to  torture.  Is  it 
calculated  to  do  the  Government  any 
good,  or  to  do  good  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice, law,  and  order?  Is  it  calculated  to 
raise  the  Government  in  the  opinion  of 
those  Conservative  working  classes  to 
whom  they  are  so  fond  of  appealing  out- 
side this  House,  when  it  is  said  that  unfor- 
tunate men  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
crime,  but  who,  from  a  feeling  of  gene- 
rosity, or  it  may  be  folly,  refuse  to 
answer  questions  which  probably  they 
were  perfectly  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer, 
are  not  to  have  this  small  modicum  of 
humanity  extended  towards  them,  but 
they  are  to  be  treated  it.  a  manner 
worthy  only  of  the  days  of  the  rack  and 
the  thumb-screw  ? 

Mr.  CLANCY  (Dublin  Co.,  N.) :  I 
cannot  help  making  one  observation  in 
regard  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
Finlay).  We  now  know  the  precise 
extent  to  which  the  Liberal  Unionists 
are  prepared  to  go  in  support  of  the 
present  Government.  Whenever  there 
is  a  piece  of  dirty  work  to  be  done,  or 
an  especially  brutal  act  to  be  defended, 
we  are  sure  to  find  one  of  the  76  Unionist 
Members  coming  in  with  all  the  learned 
eloquence  he  can  command  to  do  it  or 
to  defend  it.  Unlike  most  of  my  Col- 
leagues, I  have  not  been  in  prison  myself, 
but  I  have  acquainted  myself,  never- 
theless, with  the  treatment  to  which 
prisoners  under  this  section  will  be 
subjected.  What  is  that  treatment  ?  A 
prisoner  is  required  to  get  up  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  he  is  allowed  one  hour 
for  exercise ;  he  is  then  to  go  back  and 
scrub  his  cell,  empty  the  slops,  and  after 
that  is  done,  stop  inside  all  day  with  the 
exception  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then 
go  to  bed  and  stay  there  until  6  o'clock 
next  morning.  He  gets  six  ounces  of 
bread  in  the  morning,  and  a  pint  of  some- 
thing like  ditch-water.  He  is  provided 
with  10  or  12  potatoes  at  dinner,  and 
a  piece  of  meat  like  cow's  ear.  This 
is  the  humane  treatment  advocated 
for  untried  prisoners  by  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Member  for  Inverness !  And 
to  whom  is  it  to  be  applied?  It  is 
intended  to  apply  to  a  good  many  of  the 


Irish  priests  and  respectable  farmers 
and  labourers  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  help 
congpratulating  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  on  the  humanity  he 
has  displayed  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate. For  some  days  past  we  have  been 
wondering  what  particular  functions  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  to  perform  in 
connection  with  his  duty  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary. We  now  find  out  that  his  chief 
duty  here  and  in  Ireland  will  be  to  act 
as  Chief  Gaoler.  His  work  will  be  con- 
fined to  putting  men  in  prison,  and  treat- 
ing them  there  as  inhumanly  as  possible. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  a 
man  need  only  be  in  prison  for  eight 
days.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  after  under- 
going eight  days'  imprisonment  of  this 
natuie.  But  I  must  remind  him  that 
after  having  been  confined  in  prison  for 
eight  days  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  a  man  from  being  re-imprisoned 
if  he  still  refused  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  might  be  re- committed  again  and 
again  for  all  the  days  of  his  life,  because 
we  know  that  this  Bill  is  to  last  for  ever. 
He  says  the  prisoner  can  get  out,  if  he 
likes,  by  answering  the  questions.  That 
reminds  me  of  what  Cromwell  is  asserted 
to  have  said,  when  the  Papists  com- 
plained of  the  harsh  treatment  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  They  were  told— 
"  You  have  only  to  turn  Protestant  and 
forswear  the  Mass."  It  is  the  argument 
of  the  highway  robber,  who  says  to  bis 
victim  that  he  has  only  to  give  up  his 
money  to  escape  with  his  life.  That  is  prac- 
tically what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Gaoler  of  Ireland  recommends  in 
this  case.  I  think  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  throws  a  great  light  on 
the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  will  be 
administered.  We  have  now  received 
the  first  important  indication  which  has 
yet  been  given  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
measure  has  been  conceived,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  carried 
out.  We  have  to-night  had  an  exhibi- 
tion of  cynical  brutality  for  which  I  was 
not  prepared,  although  I  was  afraid  that 
a  good  deal  of  it  was  likely  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  if  this  brutality  is 
to  be  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
this  Bill,  the  Government  will  produce 
a  good  deal  more  disorder  in  Ireland 
than  is  found  to  exist  there  now,  and 
will  probably  make  things  much  worse 
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than  they  found  them  when  they  entered 
into  Office.  The  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary,  in 
this  matter,  is  characteristic  of  all  his 
acts  in  this  House.  I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  speech  of  his,  or  a  single  answer 
to  a  Question  put  to  him  in  this  House, 
in  which  he  has  not  betrayed  the  same 
spirit  —  the  same  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
same  contempt  for  their  opinions  and 
desires.  I  can  assure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  his  attitude  is  being 
closely  watched  in  Ireland,  and  I  believe 
that  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England 
also,  his  attitude  is  condemned. 

Mr.  PICTON  (Leicester):  I  am 
anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  support 
of  the  Amendment.  The  wickedest  yice 
of  this  most  intolerable  Bill  is  that  it  is 
intended  to  persecute  cruelly  the  Irish 
people  for  their  loyalty  to  one  another. 
Who  are  the  witnesses  specially  aimed 
at  in  this  clause  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is,  in 
the  main,  witnesses  who  are  called  in  to 
testify  as  to  murders  and  real  crimes,  be- 
cause there  appear  to  be  scarcely  any  of 
those  kind  of  crimes  committed  in  Ire- 
land ;  indeed,  they  are  much  fewer  than 
in  Great  Britain;  but  the  witnesses 
aimed  at  are  those  who  happen  to  possess 
the  confidence  of  their  fellows,  and  who, 
in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  have 
been  aggrieved  by  a  cruel  system  of  rack- 
rent.  It  is  witnesses  who  know  anything 
of  combinations  not  to  pay  excessive 
rents  who  are  specially  aimed  at.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  in  some  circum- 
stances the  reticence  of  a  witness  may 
not  be  a  virtue  rather  than  a  vice.  In 
times  past,  when  other  unjust  laws 
oppressed  the  people  of  this  country,  it 
has  been  so  regarded  when  unjust  laws 
were  directed  against  the  combination  of 
labour ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  virtue  on 
the  part  of  the  oppressed  to  withhold 
their  testimony  against  their  fellows  either 
under  threats  or  hopes  of  reward.  So, 
also,  I  can  easily  conceive  that  there  may 
be  circumstances  in  Ireland  in  which  I 
myself  would  very  much  prefer  to  shut 
my  mouth  and  resolve  to  say  nothing 
whatever,  rather  than  gain  some  little 
temporary  reward  or  freedom  from  per- 
sonal suffering  by  telling  all  I  knew  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  my 
fellow  men  had  combined.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  mistake  in  the  relations  of  the 
British  Government  with  Ireland  that 
constant  attacks  should  be  made  upon 
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the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people  one  to 
another.  If  Great  Britain  had  only 
known  how  to  appreciate  the  faithfulness 
of  the  Irish  people  one  to  the  other  in 
times  gone  by»  we  might  have  been  a 
happy  and  United  Kingdom  now.  Be- 
cause the  Amendment  tends  to  lessen  the 
vice  of  the  Bill  I  shall  most  heartily 
support  it.  It  may  be  said  that  tho 
magistrate  will  have  no  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  one  reticent  witness 
and  another,  but  I  am  not  at  all  inclined 
to  trust  to  the  discretion  of  any  magis- 
trates as  to  men  who  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  prison.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Besident  Magistrates  will  always 
have  the  interests  of  the  landlord  class  at 
heart,  and  that  they  will  regard  as  a 
most  unpardonable  crime  any  combina- 
tion against  that  class.  As  the  Go- 
vernment tell  us  that  this  Bill  is  aimed 
at  crime  and  not  at  political  combination, 
I  hope  they  will  prove  the  sincerity  of 
their  words  by  allowing  this  Amendment 
to  pass. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
There  is  one  suggestion  I  desire  to  make. 
I  think  no  man  ought  to  be  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  for  more  than  20 
hours,  at  any  rate,  out  of  the  24.  Even 
the  Liberal  Unionists  will  hardly  object 
to  that.  My  object  is  to  give  these  un- 
fortunate men  something  like  exercise. 
To  restrict  people  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  farming  work  and  out-door 
exercise,  and  to  keep  them  in  solitary 
confinement  for  20  hours  out  of  the  24, 
is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  which  I 
imagine  the  Committee  will  scarcely 
approve.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  no  man  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  con- 
finement for  more  than  20  hours  a- day. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  some 
reasonable  amount  of  exercise  should 
be  allowed  to  men  who  are  placed  in 
these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUB :  The  whole 
question  of  prison  regulations  will  be 
looked  into  and  considered,  and  if  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  harshness  or 
brutality  exists  we  will  do  our  best  to 
cure  it.  But  the  Government  most  dis- 
tinctly take  their  stand  upon  the  position 
which  has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee,  and  they 
make  no  difference  between  witnesses 
imprisoned  under  this  Act  and  witnesses 
imprisoned  under  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland):    I  must  express  my  great 
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astonishment  that  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Inverness  (Mr. 
Finlay)  interferes  in  this  debate  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Go- 
vernment in  brutality,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
Bill.  I  have  listened  with  astonishment, 
I  may  almost  say  that  I  have  listened 
with  disgust,  and  with  an  indignation  I 
can  scarcely  control,  to  the  arguments 
and  speeches  I  have  heard  in  support  of 
this  clause.  I  suppose  it  will  be  news  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Inverness  to  know 
that  this  is  almost  the  only  country  which 
retains  a  want  of  distinction  between 
ordinary  offences  and  political  offences. 
Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of 
Ireland  that  has  left  more  dark  and  more 
bitter  memories  than  th  e  manner  in  which 
political  prisoners  have  been  treated  in 
Ireland.  1  have  here  an  extract  from 
the  Beport  of  Dr.  Macdonald  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  arrested 
under  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  That  gentleman,  who  was 
then  physician  of  Mountjoy  Prison, 
states  that  one  prisoner — Thomas  Burke 
— showed  undoubted  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity ;  that  another  named  Finigan 
gave  way  to  paroxysms  brought  on  by 
confinement ;  that  another  named  Feeny 
was  considered  altogether  unfit  to  be 
subjected  to  prison  discipline;  and  that 
a  fourth  named  Burnes  was  considered 
unfit  to  go  away  from  the  prison  with- 
out someone  in  charge  of  him.  Dr. 
Macdonald  says  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  severe  prison  discipline  had 
produced  these  results,  and  he  adds  that 
in  some  cases  there  was  a  probability  of 
the  prisoners  committing  suicide.  He, 
therefore,  recommended  a  relaxation  of 
the  prison  discipline,  especially  in  regard 
to  untried  prisoners.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  result  was  that  a  large  number 
of  these  men  did  become  insane :  and  I 
am  speaking  within  the  knowledge  of 
hon.  Members  around  me  when  I  say 
that  more  than  one  of  the  prisoners  met 
his  death  by  his  own  hand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mental  disturbance  created 
by  the  confinement  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Martin  Carey  was 
driven  to  insanity  by  treatment  such  as 
the  Government  propose  to  enact  by  this 
Bill,  and  Martin  Carey  found  his  death 
in  the  Liffey.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  leaders  of  the  dynamite  con- 
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spiracy  are  mostly  men  whose  reason 
has  been  unhinged,  and  whose  appre- 
ciation of  right  and  wrong  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  cruelties  practised 
upon  them  in  confinement  in  Ireland. 
Insanity  has  in  many  cases  been  the 
result.  There  is  nothing  which  an  Irish- 
man resents  so  bitterly  as  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  he  has  been 
subjected  to  in  this  way,  and  yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Inverness 
gets  up  and  says  that  he  hopes  no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  the  treat- 
ment provided  under  this  and  under  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament.  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  that  omnis- 
cience of  his,  know  that  we  have  on  the 
Table  of  this  House  the  Beport  of  a 
Committee  presented  this  Session  on  the 
accommodation  in  Court-houses  for  pri- 
soners awaiting  trial  at  the  Assizes  and 
Sessions  ?  There  has  not  been  a  single 
newspaper  in  the  country  which  has  not 
taken  up  that  Beport  and  declared  that 
the  revelations  contained  in  it  are  a  dis- 
grace to  and  a  blot  upon  the  civilization 
of  the  country.  The  12th  paragraph  of 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  does  not  seem  right  to  sub- 
mit prisoners  awaiting  trial  to  physical 
or  moral  discomfort  of  any  kind,  and 
that  it  appeared  that  a  large  percentage 
of  prisoners  awaiting  tiial  have  been 
subjected  for  many  hours  to  the  severest 
mental  and  physical  discomfort,  such  as 
exposure  to  damp,  and  being  kept  for 
hours  in  the  dark.  Now,  that  is  the  Be- 
port of  a  Committee  on  the  treatment  of 
untried  prisoners  in  England.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Inver- 
ness Burghs  (Mr.  Finlay),  although  he 
says  he  is  willing  to  vote  in  favour  of 
reform  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  England,  is  not  willing  to 
vote  in  favour  of  the  small  reform  which 
we  now  ask  in  the  case  of  persons  com- 
mitted for  contempt  under  this  clause. 
It  is  trifling  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
Committee  for  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  put  forward  such  reasons  as 
he  has  in  his  speech  on  this  Amendment. 
The  reason  why  he  will  not  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment  is  because 
Irish  political  prisoners  will  get  some 
little  benefit  by  it.  I  am  glad,  however, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in- 
tends to  vote  in  this  way,  because  it 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  fact  before  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  when  we  are  discuss- 
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ing  where  barbarity  is  on  one  side,  and 
civilization  is  on  the  other,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  allows  the  weight  of  his 
small  voice  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the 
former.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  (Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy)  said  that  this  clause 
would  deal  with  the  peasants  of  Ire- 
land. I  think  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
here  forgot  his  usual  acutenesa,  because 
the  Bill  would  deal  with  a  large  class  of 
people  other  than  peasants.  The  clause 
is  meant  to  work  against  men  who  will 
not  dishonour  themselves  and  dishonour 
their  cloth  and  their  country  by  putting 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Government  the 
secrets  of  a  combination  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  them  through  the  confidence 
of  their  fellow  countrymen.  I  ask  what 
would  be  thought  of  this  clause,  if,  under 
its  operation,  Father  Kelleher,  having 
refused  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  for  instance, were 
kept  for  22  hours  in  his  cell  and  required 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  every  time 
his  excellency  the  warder  came  by ;  if 
he  were  compelled  to  empty  the  slops  in 
his  cell  every  morning  and  to  be  put  to 
all  the  miserable  and  shameful  degra- 
dations which  are  reserved,  in  every 
country  but  Ireland,  for  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  mankind !  Sir,  we  shall 
persevere  on  this  question ;  I  have  spoken 
once  upon  it  and  I  shall  speak  upon  it 
again.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  system 
of  gag  which  the  Government  are  endea- 
vouring to  force  upon  us  cannot  always 
be  successfully  applied  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  Com- 
mittee who  thinks  that  the  treatment  of 
untried  prisoners  in  England  is  just? 
Why,  it  is  one  of  the  blots  on  the  civi- 
lization of  the  country.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system  it  is  just  as  bad  to  be  accused 
of  crime  as  to  be  guilty  of  crime.  We 
go  on  repeating  in  our  self-complacency 
that  every  man  is  supposed  to  be  inno- 
cent until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  every  man  from  the 
time  that  he  is  taken  into  custody  is  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  until  he  has  proved 
his  innocence,  and  it  is  this  barbarity 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour)  wants  to  retain  in  this  Act,  and 
that  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman above  the  Gangway,  who  dis- 
graces the  name  of  Liberal,  wishes  to 
help  him  in  retaining.  I  hope  my  hon. 
Friends  will  discuss  this  question  fully, 
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and  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  country 
the  attitude  which  the  Liberal  Unionists 
have  taken  up  with  reference  to  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton)  : 
So  far  as  the  Law  in  England  is  con- 
cerned, the  words  ''first-class  misde- 
meanants'' have  ceased  to  have  the 
meaning  which  they  had  some  12  years 
ago,  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
some  gaols,  I  presume  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  regu- 
lations are  occasionally  made  with  re- 
ference to  particular  prisoners  which  are 
analogous  to  those  which  used  to  be 
applied  to  first-class  misdemeanants.  I 
think  the  use  of  the  phrase  and  the 
practice  with  regard  to  first-class  misde- 
meanants has  ceased  to  exist  in  England 
since  1878.  I  assume  that  what  is  meant 
by  the  Amendment  is  what  was  meant 
by  that  phrase  in  England  prior  to  that 
time.  I  will  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  what  is  meant  by  ordinary 
imprisonment  without  any  kind  of  hard 
labour,  unless  there  is  some  order  made 
by  the  authorities  of  the  gaol  or  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Prisons  to  the  con- 
trary. On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  of 
fair  education  who  was  undergoing  this 
kind  of  imprisonment  had  to  appear  in 
Court ,-  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  was  so  shocked  at  the  effect 
of  the  imprisonment  on  him  that  he  ad- 
journed the  trial  and  made  an  order  that 
the  prisoner  should  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  food  and  sleep,  and  access  to 
some  literature,  so  as  to  relieve  the  men- 
tal strain,  at  the  effects  of  which  he — 
Lord  Coleridge — expressed  himself  to 
be  somewhat  horrified.  The  first-class 
misdemeanant  used  to  have  access  to 
books,  if  his  friends  could  supply  them, 
and  he  used  to  have  food  beyond  the 
prison  dietary,  if  his  friends  had  the 
means  to  get  it  for  him;  but  the  present 
first-class  misdemeanant  is  shut  out  from 
the  whole  world.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  period  of  solitary  confinement  is, 
but  certainly  it  is  for  18  hours  a-day  at 
the  very  least.  [An  hon.  Membeb  :  22 
hours.]  I  do  not  know  what  the  period 
is.  I  always  try  to  limit  my  statement 
to  something  incapable  of  contradiction. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  horrible  than  solitary  confinement, 
and  I  say  that  the  present  regulations 
should  be  enforced  with  great  care.  Be- 
cause, against  whom  do  you  propose  to 
enforce  them  ?    Against  persons  who 
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have  refused,  as  they  think  honestly,  to 
give  information  with  regard  to  a  com- 
bination of  tenants,  as  you  call  it,  for 
the  non-payment  of  rents  which  are 
legally  due  to  their  landlords.  If  the 
Committee  will  permit  me,  I  will  take 
a  case  in  British  history ;  and  I  speak 
of  the  time  when  the  Society  of  Friends 
refused  to  pay  Church  rates.  Those 
Church  rates  were  as  legal  as  any  rents 
which  landlords  are  entitled  to  receive 
in  Ireland.  Could  it  be  maintained,  in 
the  present  century,  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  send  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  solitary  confine- 
ment for  refusing  to  give  information  ? 
I  think  it  is  said  that  the  combination 
with  regard  to  rent  is  of  a  very  shocking 
nature.  I  have  heard  it  put  that  this  is 
not  only  a  combination  of  tenants  who 
cannot  pay,  but  also  a  combination  of 
those  tenants  who  can  pay,  but  will  not 
pay.  I  suggest  that  the  tenants  who 
cannot  pay  do  not  want  much  persuasion 
on  the  subject,  and  that  among  those 
who  can  pay  there  are  honest  men  who 
urge  those  who  can  pay  not  to  pay,  so 
that  they  may  procure  the  support  of 
their  miserable  co-tenants  in  their  en- 
deavour to  resist  exorbitant  rent.  And 
however  much  you  may  determine  to 
punish  them,  surely  you  will  not  try  to 
deal  with  people — who  refuse  to  give  in- 
formation— with  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment which  becomes  torture  to  them. 
We  are  occasionally,  in  this  country, 
fond  of  denouncing  the  severity  of 
punishment  in  other  lands ;  but  I  know 
of  no  punishment  conceivably  more 
severe  than  to  take  an  individual  used 
to  ordinary  life,  to  shut  him  out  from 
people  with  whom  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating,  to  deny  him  any 
access  to  books  and  papers,  and  leave  to 
him  simply  the  blank  walls  of  his  cell. 
It  is  so  absolutely  shocking  that  I  ap- 
peal to  every  Member,  without  refer- 
ence to  politics,  to  make  some  alteration 
here.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
provision  under  this  clause  is  much 
worse  than  the  arrangement  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
Committee  further;  but  I  should  not 
have  done  my  duty  had  I  not  called  at- 
tention to  this  subject. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  as  to  the  rules  which 
concern  the  regulations  of  prisons  ;  and 


my  right  hon.  Friend  has  given  an 
undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  there  is  any  unnecessary 
harshness  in  the  treatment  of  witnesses 
who  have  been  imprisoned,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  review 
the  regulations.  But  I  submit  to  the 
Committee  that  this  part  of  the  clause 
has  been  very  fully  discussed,  and  that 
it  would  be  consistent  with  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Committee  that  we  should 
now  come  to  a  decision  by  dividing  on 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edin- 
burgh.  Mid  Lothian)  :  I  agree  fully 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  promise  given 
with  reference  to  the  review  of  the 
prison  regulations,  because  I  believe  it 
to  be  made  in  all  sincerity.  But  the 
time  when  it  would  come  about  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  predict.  And  even 
if  it  were  to  come  about  at  once,  I  own 
I  have,  in  my  own  mind,  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  regard  to  placing  in  the 
same  category  the  man  who  refuses  to 
assist  the  known  ends  of  public  justice 
as  handed  down  to  us,  and  the  man  who 
may  be  called  possibly  to  give  evidence 
against  his  father,  and  to  say  whether 
his  father  has  been  concerned  in  the  ad- 
vising of  another  not  to  let  or  hire  a 
farm.  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  this  subject  has  been  well 
and  fully  argued.  I  quite  admit  that 
there  remains  the  all-important  question 
of  the  limitation  or  non-limitation  of  the 
clause ;  but  if  the  Government  are  de- 
termined not  to  move  on  the  subject,  if 
I  might  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  144; 
Noes  195  :  Majority  61.— (Div.  List, 
No.  125.) 

Mk.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Looking  at  the  result  of  the  Division 
which  has  just  taken  place,  I  hope  that, 
although  the  Government  may  not  be 
inclined  to  modify  the  character  of  the 
imprisonment,  they  will,  at  all  events, 
shorten  its  duration.  Under  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  it  is  provided  that  when- 
ever aperson  shall  appear  as  witness,  and 
shall  be  required  to  answer  questions 
by  the  justice,  and  refuse  to  be  ex- 
amined on  oath,  or  refuse  to  take  such 
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oath,  or  refuse  to  answer  the  question 
concerning  tlie  matter  in  question,  or 
refuse  to  give  an  account  of  papers  or 
documents,  the  justice  may  aajoum  the 
proceedings,  and  may  by  warrant  com- 
mit the  said  witness  to  gaol  unless  lie 
shall  consent  to  be  sworn.  And  it  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  such  witness  again 
refuses  to  be  sworn,  or  to  produce  ac- 
counts, papers,  or  documents,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  said  justice  may  again  ad- 
journ the  proceedings  and  commit  him 
to  prison,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time 
until  he  shall  consent  to  be  sworn  and 
produce  the  accounts,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments. It  provides  also  that  in  all  cases, 
other  than  the  case  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  dura- 
tion of  imprisonment.  Let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  by  that  ancient  and  venerable 
Assembly,  reducing  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  three  months.  That  Bill 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
pass  it  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not 
time  to  do  so.  If  the  House  of  Lords 
passed  that  Bill  restricting  the  term  of 
imprisonment  to  three  months,  how 
much  more  should  this  House  of  Com- 
mons be  ready  to  put  some  limit  to  the 
period  of  imprisonment  ?  Suppose  the 
case  is  one  of  murder;  the  murderer 
may  have  been  hanged ;  but  if  the  wit- 
ness refuses  to  produce  books  and  ac- 
counts, although  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  had  been  served,  yet  the  pun- 
ishment for  contempt  will  continue  if 
the  man  still  refuses  to  answer.  There 
is  in  this  scheme,  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Bill,  one  very  objectionable  provi- 
sion ;  it  is  not  that  a  man  may  refuse 
to  answer — because  he  may  give  all  the 
verbal  information  in  his  power — but  if 
he  does  not  produce  accounts,  books, 
documents,  papers,  although  he  may 
have  discharged  his  mind  with  regard 
to  the  crime,  he  is  to  be  committed  to 
prison.  Suppose,  for  instance,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon)  were  examined  with  reference  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  he  might  refuse 
to  give  up  his  banking  account  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 

Eurpose  of  the  inquiry,  his  refusal  would 
e  contempt  under  this  section,  and  my 
hon.  Friend   would   be  committed    to 

Erison  for  an  unlimited  period,  although 
e  had  given  all  the  information  in  his 
power  concerning  the  matter  in  question. 

Mr,  T.  M,  Jlealy 


Now,  I  ask  if  it  is  reasonable  that — the 
House  of  Lords,  having  agreed  to  reduce 
the  term  of  imprisonment  to  three 
months— the  Government  should  be  at 
this  time  of  day  continuing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act.  I  will 
not  at  the  present  moment  go  into  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  these  pri- 
soners ;  but  surely,  when  you  refuse  to 
treat  them  with  anything  like  consider- 
ation, you  should,  at  all  events,  shorten 
the  period  of  their  incarceration.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  acceptance  of  this 
Amendment  by  the  Government  would 
meet  the  whole  case ;  but  it  would,  at 
all  events,  be  some  concession  to  the 
justice  of  our  demands. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  insert  ''  Provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  an  oSence  against 
the  said  enactments  for  a  period  exceeding  seven 
davs."--(3fr.  T,  M,  Heahj.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmbs)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  power  which  is  given  of 
holding  a  preliminary  inquiry,  can  never 
be  exercised  unless  there  is  some  penalty 
attached  to  refusal  to  give  evidence. 
The  effect  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  period  of  imprisonment 
should  not  be  more  than  seven  days 
would,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  power 
nugatory.  The  Government  do  not  ask 
for  any  alteration  of  the  Law,  but 
simply  that  the  Law,  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be 
applied  to  these  preliminary  inquiries. 
As  the  Law  at  present  stands,  in 
cases  of  summary  jurisdiction,  the  im- 
prisonment is  limited  to  a  month,  and 
during  that  month  the  prisoner  must 
bo  brought  up  four  times  before  the 
magistrate,  so  that  he  has  four  oppor- 
tunities of  purging  his  contempt.  If 
when  he  is  brought  up  he  repeats  the 
original  contumacy  he  may  be  imprisoned 
for  seven  days  more.  That  is  the  Law 
in  England  and  the  Law  in  Ireland. 
Although  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  contains  any  pro- 
vision to  reduce  the  term  of  imprisonment 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  may  be 
committed  for  the  contempt  of  refusing 
to  answer.  [Mr.  T.  M.  Healt  :  I  have 
sent  for  the  JBilL]  If  a  warrant  is  issued 
against  a  witness  for  refusing  to  i^nswer 
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a  question,  that  warrant  must  state  on 
the  face  of  it  the  question  which  he  de- 
clined to  answer  and  on  account  of  which 
he  is  committed.  That  gives  the  prisoner 
at  any  moment  an  opportunity  of  having 
the  legality  of  his  committal  tested 
either  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  or 
otherwise,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
magistrate  would  be  likely  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  penalty  which  would  be 
applied  in  the  caseof  wrongful  committal, 
but  would  take  great  care  that  it  was 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  he  committed 
a  witness  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient  as  well  as 
exceedingly  improper  to  change  the  Law 
on  this  subject  as  regards  the  particular 
penalty  under  this  Bill.  If  there  be  any 
reason  for  altering  the  provision  of  tiie 
Law  as  it  now  stands  let  that  alteration 
be  made,  but  we  have  said  from  the 
first  that  having  asked  the  House  for  the 
power  of  holding  these  preliminary 
investigations,  wo  think  that  the  ordinary 
penalties  which  attach  under  the  ordinary 
Law  should  attach  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  (Derby): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  has  stated  what  is 
the  Law  of  England  and  Ireland  on  this 
subject,  but  he  omitted  to  inform  the 
Committee  that  under  the  existing  Law 
witnesses  are  so  safeguarded  that  they 
cannot  be  pressed  or  asked  to  answer 
questions  which  are  not  within  the  rules 
of  evidence.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  last  night  refused  to 
admit  that  the  Government  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  rules  of  evidence  in  this 
case.  I  put  this  question  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General — 
If  a  witness  is  asked  whether  he  knows 
anything  about  the  matter,  and  he  says 
he  knows  nothing,  that  is  one  thing,  but 
suppose  he  is  asked  whether  he  has 
heard  anyone  else  say  anything  about  it 
and  he  says  ''Yes,"  his  answer  might 
tend  to  incriminate  another  party.  Now, 
any  person  would  be  justi6ed  by  the 
Law  in  England  or  Ireland  in  refusing 
to  answer  that  question,  but  under  this 
Bill  he  would  be  asked  that  question 
and  he  may  be  sent  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  answer  it.  An  English  Court  of  Law 
would  sustain  him  in  his  refusal.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
says  you  may  appeal  to  the  Court  above ; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  The  Court 
above  cannot  give  any  redress,  because 


this  tribunal  is  superior.  You  have  de- 
clared that  it  shall  be  unrestricted  in 
this  inquiry  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
justice  and  evidence  which  bind  the 
highest  Courts  of  Law  in  the  land.  I 
put  the  case  of  hearsay  evidence,  and  I 
have  put  the  case  of  the  competency  of 
the  witness.  I  was  consulting  recently 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
Judges  on  the  subject,  and  he  says  that 
he  should  never  dream  of  allowing  a 
question  to  be  put  to  a  witness  which 
could  not  be  put  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
The  Government  have  declared  that  their 
object  is  that  the  magistrates  should  put 
questions  which  would  not  be  allowed, 
and  send  witnesses  to  prison  for  not 
answering  them.  Besides  the  question 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  I  have  said 
there  is  that  of  the  competency  of  the 
witnesses ;  for  instance  a  wife  might  be 
asked  to  answer  questions  concerning 
an  ofiPence  with  which  her  husband  might 
afterwards  be  charged,  and  if  she  were 
to  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that 
she  believed  her  husband  was  about  to 
be  charged  in  connection  with  the  offence, 
she  would  in  a  Court  of  Law  be  sus- 
tained in  that.  Therefore,  I  ask  what 
is  the  use  of  appealing  to  the  practice  in 
the  English  or  Irish  Courts  of  Justice  ? 
That  practice  relates  only  to  men  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  regular 
Law  of  Evidence,  but  you  are  applying 
your  clause  to  men  who  are  to  be  asked 
questions  under  circumstances  in  which 
that  practice  will  not  be  applied. 
If  I  were  asked  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject—if I  were  asked  whether  I  knew 
anything  about  the  crime,  and  knew 
nothing  about  it,  I  should  say  so ;  but  if 
the  magistrate  asked  me  if  I  had  known 
anything  about  it,  I  should  refuse  to 
answer.  Why  am  I — in  a  case  of  mur- 
der of  which  I  know  nothing — to  be 
compelled  to  reveal  all  the  gossip  I  have 
heard  on  the  subject,  and  which  may 
bring  a  man  in  peril  of  his  life.  I  should 
say — **No,  this  is  far  too  grave  a 
matter ;  I  will  give  my  evidence  accord- 
ing to  my  conception  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence, but  with  regard  to  what  I  have 
heard  whispered,  it  may  be  with  the  ob- 
ject of  injuring  another  man,  I  will  not 
answer."  It  is  for  making  such  an 
answer  as  that  that  a  man  is  under  this 
clause  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  contempt. 
Therefore,  I  say  you  have  destroyed  the 
efficacy  of  this  method  of  inquiry  in  the 
conception   of  every  man   who  has  a 
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respect  for  justice  by  refusing  the  witness 
that  protection  which  belongs  to  theBules 
and  Law  of  Evidence.  If  you  say  you 
will  punish  a  man  who  will  not  g^ve  legal 
evidence  on  a  matter  of  which  he  knows 
something,  then  I  am  with  you.  I 
would  punish  that  man  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  but  if  you  are  pro- 
posing to  punish  a  man  because  he  will 
not  state  all  the  hearsay  slanders  and 
calumnies  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve, then  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wicked  acts  and  one  of  the  most  incom- 
patible with  justice  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
ultimately  refuse  to  screen  this  proceed- 
ing, and  that  he  will  see  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  inquiry  should  be  such  that 
would  demand  nothing  of  a  man  in  the 
position  of  a  witness  in  these  cases  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Bules  of 
Evidence.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  must  see  the 
infinite  danger  of  putting  this  clause  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  far  less  responsible 
and  far  less  skilled  than  a  judge.  It  is 
quite  capable  of  being  abused,  and  this 
very  thing  shows  the  force  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  matter  should  be  settled 
accordiug  to  the  Bule  and  Law  of  Evi- 
dence ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Government 
will  say  that  this  power  shall  be  safe- 
guarded in  accordance  therewith. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  overlooked  the  great  safeguard 
and  protection  which  this  Bill  affords, 
and  for  which  the  Government  are  in- 
debted to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself — that  is,  the  protection  which 
a  witness  has  that  nothing  he  may  say 
can  be  used  against  him  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, except  those  for  perjury.  We 
now  repeat  that  assurance,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  upon  the  subject,  this  is  a 
very  important  and  a  very  great  safe- 
guard. 

SieWILLIAM  H  ARCOURT  (Derby): 
My  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  wit- 
ness being  made  to  suffer  hardships  for 
the  evidence  given.  My  objection  is  to 
the  punishment  of  a  witness  for  not 
giving  a  particular  class  of  evidence; 
and  I  put  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  the  case 
of  a  man  refusing  from  the  most  honour- 
able motives  to  retail  conversation  which 

Sir  William  JT^reourt 


might  be  injurious  to  another,  who  may 
be  ultimately  a  prisoner.  A  man's  cha- 
racter may  be  injured ;  he  may  be 
damaged  in  this  private  examination  by 
people  being  asked  to  say  what  they 
do  not  know  to  be  true,  and  what,  if  it 
were  said,  would  be  no  evidence  at  all. 
That  is  my  point,  and  the  protection  to 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  has  referred  is  no  protection  against 
the  danger  of  being  sent  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  answer  questions  which  he 
is  not  able  to  answer.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  if  I  were  in  the  position  I  have 
described,  I  should  refuse  to  answer,  and 
take  the  consequences.  You  must  re- 
member that  this  is  a  thing  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  I 
hope  the  Government  will  think  again 
before  they  decide  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  foe  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoue)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  If  I  may  give  my  opinion 
on  this  point,  I  would  say  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple of  evidence  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  He  says  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  he  repeat  to  anybody 
hearsay  evidence,  even  if  it  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  murder. 

SiE  WILLIAM  H ARCOURT  :  Not  in 
judicial  cases. 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  In  other  words 
if  a  person  told  him  he  had  seen  a 
man  murdered  in  the  next  street,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  consider 
himself  bound  by  the  Law  of  Honour  and 
Evidence  not  to  communicate  that  to  the 
Judicial  Authorities,  by  whom  ultimately, 
the  criminal,  on  the  statement  being 
made  to  them,  might  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary principle  to  lay  down.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  who  it  is  that  is  not  protected 
bv  the  clause  as  it  now  stands.  Is  it  the 
witness  or  the  criminal  *?  The  witness 
is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  fact  that 
anything  which  he  says  cannot  be  used 
against  him ;  and  clearly  the  criminal  is 
protected  by  the  fact  that  nothing  that 
the  witness  may  say,  and  which  does 
not  come  within  the  description  of  the 
evidence  which  can  be  used  in  a  Court 
of  Law  can  be  brought  up  against  him. 
A  witness  may  say  something  in  his 
examination  which  may  put  the  Crown 
on  the  trace  of  crime ;  that  is  what  may 
happen,  and  what  we  desire  to  happen ; 
but  nothing  which  the  witness  says  can 
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be  brought  up  against  an  accused  per- 
son unless  it  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  Courts  of  Justice 
with  regard  to  evidence. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  The 
point  is  not  what  may  happen  after  the 
witness  has  said  something ;  it  is  that  a 
man  may  be  committed  for  refusing  to 
answer  a  question  which  any  man  may 
properly  refuse  to  answer. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  My  reply  to 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  is  that  no 
statement  of  the  witness  can  hurt  the  pri- 
soner, except  that  it  may  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  speaks  of  stealing  away  a 
man's  character.  But  can  the  witness 
steal  away  a  man's  character  unless  by 
giving  evidence  which  leads  to  the 
apprehension  of  someone.  The  investi- 
gations would  be  perfectly  secret,  and 
nobody's  character  will  be  touched. 
Although  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce 
unnecessarily  controversial  matter,  but 
when  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  exhausts 
the  whole  vocabulary  in  attacking  this 
clause,  he  surely  might  recollect  that  he 
has  twice  enriched  the  law  with  a  simi- 
lar clause.  The  right  hon.  Qentleman 
may  change  his  opinion  about  Irish  Qo- 
vernment,  but  that  which  he  said  did 
not  apply  to  the  clause  in  1883  does  not 
surely  apply  to  it  in  1887.  The  right 
hon.  Qentleman  allowed  this  provision 
to  be  on  the  Statute  Book  then  and  he 
cannot  consistently  say  that  it  is  harsh 
in  the  present  case.     I  do  not  wish  to 

gush  this  argument  against  the  right 
on.  Qentleman. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  :  It  is 
the  only  argument  you  have  used. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  bad  argimient,  at  all  events,  to 
say  that  we  are  simply  repeating  in  this 
BUI  one  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
passed  during  the  last  five  years  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  Liberal  Party  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  on  this  point  we 
are  to  have  no  mercy  from  the  right 
hon.  Qentloman  the  Ohief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  penal  character  of  the  clause  seems 
to  show  that  he  rather  enjoys  it.  I 
know  that  if  we  had  a  shorthand  writer 
here  to  take  down  the  words  he  used  we 
should  find  that  instead  of  witnesses  he 
talks  of  the  *'  accused."  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  seems  to  think  that  every 


unfortunate  witness  under  this  Act  is 
guilty.     That  idea  seems  to  pervade  the 
mind  of  the  Qovemment ;   they  seem  to 
think  that  because  a  man  is  connected 
with  a  district  in  which  there  is  some 
agrarian  difficulty  he  is  a  guilty  person. 
It  seems  to  be  the  whole  fallacy  of  the 
Qovemment  with  respect  to  this  clause. 
I  agree  that  when  you  are  legislating  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  law    that  you 
should  be  consistent,  and  I  think  this 
should  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  law 
of  contempt.  But  are  you  going  to  apply 
the  ordinary  law  of  contempt  to  ordinary 
offences  ?   This  ordinary  law  is  intended 
to  be  applied  to  ordinary  crimes ;  but 
you  introduce  by  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment new    crimes,   a    new  procedure, 
and  a  new  kind  of  examination  of  wit- 
nesses of  an  extraordinary  character; 
and  it  is  no  argument  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  apply  the  ordinary  law  of 
contempt  when  you  are  about  to  make  a 
new  offence  under  this  Act.     I  must  say 
that  the  argument  used  by  the  Qovem- 
ment seems  to  me  entirely  to  fail  to  meet 
the  difficulty  which  has  been  put  for- 
ward on  this  side  of  the  House.    The 
argument  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
clause  that  is  not  in  the  Act  of  1882,  and 
beyond  that  there  is  no  argument  at  all. 
But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Attorney  Qeneral 
for  Ireland  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he 
says  that  the  witness  is  protected.     The 
witness  is  not  protected.    The  fact  that 
the  statement  he  makes  cannot  be  used 
against  him  is  no  protection  whatever. 
You  get  out  in  examination  what  you 
want ;    you  get  the  secrets  of  a  man's 
life,  and  the  fact  that  the  statement  is 
not  to  be  used  does  not  prevent  that. 
You  ask  a  man  these  questions ;   he  is 
bound  to  answer  any  question  asked; 
you  have  your  shorthand  writer  to  take 
down  his  answer.     This  is  a  means  of 
getting  a  man  to  convict  himself  by  a 
system  which  has  no  limit.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  Qeneral  for  Scot- 
land (Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson) — whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  in  his  place — has  not  told 
us  anything  lately  about   the  law  of 
Scotland.    The  people  of  Scotland  do  not 
like  to  hear  it  said  that  three-fourths  of 
this  Bill  is  the  law  of  Scotland.     I  ask 
the  Scotch  Law  Officers  to  tell  us  which 
part  of  the  Bill  is  Scotch  Law,  and  whe- 
ther it  is  ever  exercised?    I  trust  the 
Qovemment  will  accept  this  Amendment. 
It  cannot  hurt  the  Government ;  it  can- 
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not  interfere  with  the  object  they  have 
in  view ;  and  I  appeal  to  them  to  make 
some  concession  which  will  at  any  rate 
Jet  the  people  feel  that  a  concession  has 
been  made,  and  that  the  clause  will  not 
have  that  possibly  cruel  effect  which  it 
will  have  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  at 
present- 

Mb.    O'HEA.    (Donegal,    W.):    The 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman    the  Attorney  General    for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  were  enough, 
I  think,  to    show  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  punish,  by  making 
them    witnesses,   those  who   are  their 
political  opponents  in  Ireland.     Under 
this  clause  a  person  may  be  summoned 
as  witness   in    respect  of    some  crime 
which    only  exists  in   the  mind    of  a 
police  constable  or  magistrate,  and,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  (M.  T.  M.  Healy)  said,  when 
a  person  is  summoned  to  give  evidence, 
because  he  may  refuse  to  produce  his 
books  and  banking  account,  and  reveal 
his  private  and  domestic  affair?,  he  can 
be  kept  in  gaol  as  long  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government  think  fit.     To  say  that  this 
Bill  is  not  intended  to  cover  a  wider 
scope  than  that  which  is  expressed  in 
the  2nd  section,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  pretence.    The  persons  who  will  be 
dealt  with  under  this  Act  are  those  who 
will  be  punished  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Clause  by  a  term   of   im- 
prisonment not  exceeding   Bi.x  months. 
Supposing  an  offence  to  be  committed  in 
a  district ;    a  person  who  is,  perhaps, 
Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or 
acting  in  some  public  capacity,  may  be 
summoned  as  a  witness,  while  a  number 
of  others  may  be  able  to  give  a  great 
deal  more  information  with  regard  to 
the  matter  in  question ;  this  person  may 
be  kept  in  prison  fur  an  unlimited  time, 
although  he  is  not  charged  \iith  any 
offence  under  the  section,  because  of  his 
refusal  to  give  evidence.     That,  I  con- 
tend, is  the  view  which  may  bo  deduced 
from  the  action  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Go-  j 
vernment  and  the  attitude  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  and 
the  right    hon.   Gentleman  the    Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.     AVhile  one  per- 
son in  respect  of  the  offence  is  under- 
going  imprisonment,  another  man  may 
be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  re- 
fusing  to  reveal  what  may  be  altogether 
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foreign  to    the  Act  and    the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.    MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
stated  that  when  a  witness  is  committed 
for  contempt  of  Court  he  will  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  sue  out  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus.     But  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  under  the  Bill  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate can  ask  any  question  he   likes? 
Of  course,  if  he  is  able  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion, he  may  go  very  wide  of  the  subject 
in  the  warrant.     That  being  so,  now 
are  you  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  to  to«>t  whether  the  witness  has 
been    wrongfully    committed    or    not? 
Would  not  the  Court  say  that  under  the 
powers  of  the  Bill  the  magistrate  had  a 
right  to  ask  any  question  he  might  think 
proper,  and  that  he  has  power  to  commit 
a  witness  to  prison  if    he    refused    to 
answer  ?    Would  not  the  Court  answer 
that  it  had  no  power  to  interfere  since 
the    Hesident    Magistrate    had    acted 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  power 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Act  ?    There 
has  been  an  argument  used  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  which 
I  should  like  to  put  an  end  to  once  for 
all.     The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said   that  witnesses  summoned 
before  the  magistrates  are  protected  as 
no  witnesses  have  been  protected  before 
by  any  rule  of  law,  and  because  nothing 
that  a  witness  says   can  be   produced 
against  him.     But,  under  the  ordinary 
law,  if  you  ask  a  witness  a  question 
which  may  criminate   him,  he    makes 
that  excuse    at    once   and    declines  to 
answer.     Now,  I  ask  where  is  the  force 
of  the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ?     Now,  there  has 
been  put  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Longford  a  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  answered.     He 
has  asked  that  a  limit  should  be  put  to 
imprisonment  under   this  clause.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  did  not  touch  that  question 
in  the  least  degree ;  nor  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  in  the  observations  he  made  in 
reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court).     Supposing   that   a   witness  is 
committed    for    the    contempt    of    not 
answering  a  question,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  is  unusual  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  subject-matter 
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of  the  inquiry ;  on  the  supposition  that 
he  committed  the  crime,  ^ill  that  person 
then  be  entitled  to  his  dismissal  from 
prison  as  regards  his  contempt  of  Court? 
These  are  questions  which  I  should  be 
glad  if  the  right  hoD.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  would  answer,  more 
especially  that  with  regard  to  sueing 
out  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  haye  here  the  Bill  to  which  I  referred 
as  haying  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  as  to  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land expressed  some  doubt.    It  provides 
that  eyery  sentence  or  order  for  attach- 
ment or  commitment  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt ''shall  operate  and  be  in  force 
for    such   time    not    exceeding    three 
months."     I    ask    the  Goyernment  to 
giye  us  the  law  as  the  House  of  Lords 
agreed  to  it,  and  I  think  that  is  not  an 
unreasonable  request.    The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  that  if   there  is  a  wrongful 
commitment  there  will  be  a  full  check 
upon  it,  because    the    particulars    will 
have  to  be  set  out  in  the  warrant ;  but 
I  point  out  that  the  Goyernment  have 
not  eyen  taken  the  trouble  to  put  on 
the  Paper  their  own  yiews.    They  tell 
us  what  their  yiews  are ;  but  if  we  had 
them  on  the  Paper  we  should  be  able  to 
giye  them  our  yiews  as  to  whether  they 
were  carrying  out  the  intention    they 
haye  expressed.     I  do  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  persuaded  to    agree 
not  to  have  this  continuous  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  Act. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  job 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  With  regard  to  our  not  putting 
down  the  Amendment  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  some  Amendments 
which  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  the 
Amendment  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  can 
be  dealt  with.  With  regard  to  this 
Amendment,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  limit 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Bill 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman related  to  ordinary  commitments, 
but  it  had  no  reference  to  what  is  con- 
templated in  this  Bill. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  think  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
mistaken.  I  am  sorry  the  Goyernment 
do  not  see  their  way  to  accept  my 
Amendment,  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty 


to  divide  the  Committee  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cort) :  I 
cannot  agree  with  what  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land says  with  reference  to  the  witness 
having  the  right  of  appeal ;  but  even  if 
he  could  sue  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
I    cannot   agree    that  it  would  be  the 
smallest  protection  to  persons  examined 
under  this  clause.  We  know  that  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  sent  to  prison  are  those 
who  belong  largely  to  the  poorer  portion 
of  the  peasant  class,  to  whom  tho  cost 
would  render  it  impossible   that   they 
should  sue  out  the  writ.     The  cost  of  a 
provisional  order  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  would  be  from  £10  to  £20,  and 
that  99  out  of  100  of  the  class  I  have 
referred  to  could  not  pay,  and  those  who 
were  sent  to  gaol  would  have  to  remain 
there  indefinitely  unless    this   Amend- 
ment is  accepted.    I  call  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.    and   learned   Attorney 
General  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Bill,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
class  of  the  offences  detailed  in  the  2nd 
section,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Goyernment  to  treat  these  offences  as 
punishable  summarily,  and  that  when 
they  want  to  get  eyidence  they  can  re- 
fuse to  treat  them  so,  and  imprison  the 
witnesses  for  refusing  to  answer.    They 
will  be  treated  summarily  when  the  Go- 
vernment want    to   get    two   Resident 
Magistrates  speedily  to  convict  a  pri- 
soner; but  they  will  be  indictable  when- 
ever a  man  is  brouo:ht  up  under  the 
clause  and  refuses  to  answer.     Take  the 
offences  described  in  the  2nd  section  of 
the  Bill — taking  part  in  any  criminal 
conspiracy  and  Boycotting — for  what  I 
say  will  also  apply  to  them,  and  let  us 
see  what  will  be  the  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  that  class  of  offences.     The 
Bill  does  not  proyide  that  they  are  to 
cease  to  be  indictable  offences.     They 
are  to  remain  indictable  offences;  but 
what  the  Bill  does  is  to  enable  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  to  deal  with  them  sum- 
marily.    Therefore,  I  say  that  injustice 
will  be  perpetrated,  and  that  so  to  speak 
the  Goyernment  will  be  able  to  play  the 
game  of  '*  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,'' 
according  as  they  want  to  send  a  man 
to  prison  indefinitely  or  otherwise.     I 
submit  that  this  is  most  unfair,  and  that 
no  one  who  considers  the  matter  will 
regard  it  in  any  other  light.     I  appeal 
to  the  Government  at  least  to  say  whe- 
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tlier  tbey  will  be  prepared  to  accept  an 
Amendment  providing  that  an  offence 
punishable  summarily  under  clause   2 
shall  not  be  treated  as   an    indictable 
offence  for  the  purpose  of  the  1st  clause 
of  the  Bill.    That  I  think  is  a  fair  offer. 
If  we  are  not  to  get  any  concession  with 
regard  to  the  period  of  imprisonment.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  reply  on 
this  point.     Now,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  Qeneral  for  Ireland, 
who  I  regret  is  not  in  his  place,  in  his 
usual   manner    in   dealing    with    this 
Amendment  spoke  of  the  period  of  one 
week  as  the  principal  point  which  we 
were  contending  for.     But  we  do  not 
stick  on  that  point.    We  do  not  ask  that 
the  imprisonment  should  be  limited  to  a 
week,  although  a  great  many  reasons 
could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  a  week  would  not  be  too  short  a 
period ;  but  we  ask  that  in  no  case  shall 
a  Besident  Magistrate  have  the  indefini- 
nite  power  of  imprisoning  which   the 
clause  implies.   Let  some  limit  be  placed 
to  this.    Let  the  Government  take,  for 
instance,  a  month  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dictable offence,  and  if  that  will   not 
satisfy  them  let  them  put  down  two 
months.     I  respectfully  submit  that  we 
are  entitled  to  some  limit,  because  under 
the  clause  as  it  stands  a  man  may  be 
put  in  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  a 
question,  for  a  longer  period  than  he 
would  get  in  Court  if  he  were  found 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offence.    There 
are    hundreds    of    cases    in    which    it 
would  not  be  dreamt  of  giving  a  longer 
term  of  imprisonment  than  of  four,  five, 
or  six  months.    Is  it  to  be  said  that, 
though  in  ordinary  casj^  of  contempt  the 
man  found  guilty  would  not  be  sentenced 
by  a  Judge  to  a  longer  period  of  im- 
prisonment than    a  couple  of  months, 
magistrates    under  this  section  should 
have  the  power  of  imprisonment  inde- 
finitely.    Such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
be  defended  by  reason  and  argument, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  doing 
anything    unreasonable  in  asking  that 
some  limit,  at  all  events,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  power  of  imprisonment 
conferred   by  this  section.      The  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  has  adverted  to 
a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  wit- 
nesses might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  bound  in  honour  not  to  answer 
the  question  which  a  magistrate  might 
put  to  them.  The  right  hon.  Qentleman 
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pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  compelling 
a  witness  to  answer  as  regards  hearsay 
matters,  as  regards  tittle-tattle,  might 
be  to  make  him  a  party  to  taking  away 
the  character  of  a  person  who  might  be 
as  innocent  of  the  charge  as  the  witness 
was  himself.     Thereupon,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land   (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  rose  in  his 
place  and  made  a  g^eat  point,  by  saying 
that  no  one  would  hear  what  was  said 
except  the  magistrate  holding  the  in- 
quiry, and  that  the  information  would 
not  be  afterwards  used  for  any  purpose. 
Do  the  Government  mean  to  tell  us  that 
a  magistrate  holding  an  inquiry  will  be 
sworn  to  secrecy ;  and  will  there  be  any- 
thing to  prevent  a  magistrate  who  holds 
an  inquiry  from  going  about  the  country 
telling  this   man  and  that   man  what 
somebody  said  when  brought  up  at  an 
inquiry?      Why,    Sir,    these  inquiries 
might  be  made  a  gigantic  machine  for 
taking  away  the  character  of  respectable 
persons    in  Ireland:    Magistrates  will 
hold  inquiries  in  some  little  towns  in 
reference  to  some  offences  which  have 
been  committed,  and,  no  doubt,  some 
unscrupulous    person  will  be  ready  to 
come  forward  and  to  say — <'I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  offence,  but  I 
heard  so-and-so  say  that  John  Smith 
committed  it."    Because  there  are  un- 
scrupulous persons  ready  to  make  these 
assertions,  is  it  to  be  within  the  power 
of  a  magistrate  to  retail  this  tittle-tattle ; 
is  it  to  be  within  the  power  of  a  magis- 
trate holding  an  inquiry  to  retail  all  over 
the    country-side    the  slanders  he  has 
heard  repeated  in  the  privacy  of  these 
inquiries  ?    It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us 
that  magistrates  will  not  do  this  kind  of 
thing.     We  know  what  these  gentlemen 
are ;  we  know  that  when  they  get  their 
legs  under  the  mahogany  of  some  county 
club,  every  atom  of  the  evidence  given 
at  these  inquiries  will  be  retailed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlords  and  agents  who 
frequent  the  place.    There  is  no  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  the  allegation  that 
there  will  be  any  special  secrecy  about 
these  inquiries.    The   magistrate   who 
holds  them  will  not  be  bound  to  secrecy. 
Perhaps  I  am  trespassing  too  long  upon 
the  Committee ;  if  so  I  must  apologize 
for  doing  so,  and  I  will  only  advert  to 
one  o(her  matter,  which   I  will  make 
relevant  to  this  question  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence.   It  has  been  submitted  to  you, 
Sir,  and  I  think  very  properly,  that  a 
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large  number  of  cases  may  arise,  in 
which  it  would  be  unjust  that  a  Hesl- 
dent  Magistrate  should  have  the  power 
to  commit,  indefinitely,  a  person  who 
might  consider  himself  bound  in  honour 
to  refrain  from  answering  as  to  the  gos- 
sip which  he  has  casually  heard,  and 
about  which  he  really  knows  nothing. 
"Oh,"  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  "it  can  do  no  harm 
at  all  that  he  should  tell  at  these  in- 
quiries, because  what  he  says  at  these 
inquiries  can  never  be  put  in  evidence 
against  anybody.''  I  have  made  a  point 
already  in  regard  to  that  statement,  and 
it  has  never  been  answered.  I  maintain 
that  gossip  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
and  I  put  a  case  in  point,  and  no  learned 
Qentleman  on  the  Treasury  Bench  will 
attempt  to  challenge  it.  Let  me  take 
this  case.  The  Government  have  now 
announced  that,  in  consideration  of  an 
alleged  concession  made  on  an  Amend- 
ment of  ours,  they  intend  to  permit  the 
depositions  taken  at  these  inquiries  to 
be  used  by  the  Crown  in  case  any  wit- 
ness examined  at  the  inquiries  should 
go  back  on  what  he  said,  or,  upon  cross- 
examination,  declare  that  what  he  said 
at  the  inquiry  was  false.  If  the  Qovern- 
ment  carry  out  that  intention  it  will  bo 
in  the  power  of  the  prusecuting  counsel, 
if  anyone  of  the  Crown  witnesses  says 
anything  different  from  what  he  has 
sworn  at  the  inquiry  to  confront  him 
with  his  own  deposition,  and  to  put  that 
deposition  in  evidence,  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  the  witness. 
What  I  insist  upon  is  this,  that  when  a 
deposition  is  so  used  in  evidence,  not 
merely  will  the  portions  which  relate  to 
what  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
ness be  put  in,  but  every  bit  of  the  de- 
position containing,  perhaps,  such  gossip 
as  I  have  mentioned,  such  hearsay  evi- 
dence as  would  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, be  admissible;  every  atom 
of  the  deposition,  no  matter  how  irrele- 
vant and  how  illegal  some  of  them  may 
be,  will  be  put  in  evidence  against  the 
prisoner.  These  considerations,  Mr. 
Courtney,  make  it  all  the  more  important 
that  the  Besident  Magistrate  holding 
these  inquiries  should  have  some  limit 
placed  upon  his  powers.  It  may  be  that 
the  Government  contend  that  no  consider- 
ation of  that  kind  should  prevent  a  wit- 
ness from  helping  the  administration  of 
justice  by  answering  any  questions  put 
to  him.    That  may  be  so  ;  the  Govern- 


ment may  be  right  in  that,  but  what  we 
maintain  is  that,  whether  they  are  right 
or  not,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  case  can 
arise  in  which  a  witness  might  consider 
himself  justified  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives in  refusing  to  answer.  And  we 
say  that  a  Court  constituted  under  this 
section  should  not  have  the  power  of 
indefinitely  imprisoning  a  witness  who, 
upon  conscientious  grounds,  objects  to 
answer  certain  questions. 

Me.  HANDEL  COSSHAM  (Bristol, 
E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  will  not  intervene 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Division; 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  one 
hopeful  side  about  this  discussion.  The 
occupants  of  the  Tory  Benches,  except 
the  Front  Government  Bench,  are  silent, 
and  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  sit  upon  those  Benches  are 
disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  surmise,  I  think  that 
we  shall  find  that  there  is  yet  courage 
enough  on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  views.  There  are  two 
points  on  which  the  Government  rely,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  their  argu- 
ments, for  the  carrying  of  this  clause. 
The  first  is  that  the  witness  is  protected 
by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be  indicted 
for  anything  he  professes  by  his  evidence. 
But  the  whole  value  of  that  is  destroyed 
by  the  fact  that  a  magistrate  has  power 
to  imprison  a  man  perpetually,  whether 
the  evidence  is  against  himself  or  not. 
If  the  Government  brought  this  man  to 
justice,  in  all  probability  he  would  be 
likely  to  get  a  less  severe  punishment 
than  would  be  inflicted  upon  him  by 
magistrates  under  this  section.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Government  are  seeking  to 
obtain  power  to  perpetually  imprison  a 
man  for  no  criminal  act  at  all,  but 
simply  because  a  man  declines  to  give 
any  evidence,  or  is  not  honourably  able 
to  give  evidence.  Then  there  was  an- 
other point  very  much  relied  upon  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour), 
and  that  was,  that  in  the  Act  of  1882 
there  was  power  to  imprison  witnesses 
in  connection  with  criminal  offences. 
But  the  Government  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  or  'if  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  it 
they  try  to  evade  it,  that  the  offences 
contemplated  by  this  Bill  are  not  cri- 
minal offences  at  all,  but  political.    It 
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is  a  very  different  thing,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  pointed 
out,  to  imprison  a  man  for  refusing  to 
give  evidence  where  a  great  crime  has 
been  committed,  and  imprisoning  a  man 
for  refusing  to  give  evidence  in  connec- 
tion with  political  offences.  I  hope  the 
day  will  never  come  when  political 
offences  in  this  country  will  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  offences  against 
the  Criminal  Law.  There  is  one  thing 
which  has  struck  me  very  much  during 
this  debate,  and  that  is  that,  while  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  we  have  been  con- 
tinually improving  the  Criminal  Law  in 
this  country,  and  have  improved  it  with 
so  much  advantage,  we  are  now  in  regard 
to  Ireland  going  back  in  legislation,  and 
we  are  actually  making  a  Criminal  Law 
so  oppressive,  and  I  believe  so  utterly 
disliked  by  the  people,  that  instead  of 
having  their  sympathy  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  we  have  their  sympathy 
invoked  against  the  administration  of 
the  law.  On  these  grounds,  I  disap- 
prove of  the  clause  which  is  now  before 
the  Committee,  but  if  it  is  to  be  adopted 
I  shall  support  the  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy). 
Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  it  is  the 
contention  of  the  Government  that  the 
power  of  commitment  will  not  be  im- 
properly exercised;  but,  judging  from 
experience,  we  are  unable  to  put  much 
faith  in  such  a  declaration.  The  Com- 
mittee is  in  possession  of  certain  statistics 
as  regards  commitments  for  contempt  by 
the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  what  has  already  been  done  in 
Ireland  almost  unnoticed.  Our  conten- 
tion is  that  every  law  intended  for  civil 
administration  in  Ireland  is  diverted  into 
a  political  channel  by  which  to  inflict 
suffering  on  the  people,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Court  illus- 
trates this  strongly.  A  Return  was  re- 
cently presented  to  the  House,  showing 
the  number  of  commitments  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  contempt.  It  will  be 
maintained  by  anyone  who  attends  the 
Irish  Bankruptcy  Court,  or  watches  its 
proceedings,  that  the  most  singular 
means  are  taken  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
An  agrarian  complexion  is  given  to  the 
dealings  with  all  those  who  are  brought 
before  the  Court,  and  we  allege  that 
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this  clause  will  be  worked  to  carry  out 
the  agrarian  views  of  the  Government. 
If  it  is  possible  in  the  case  oE  one  man, 
why  should  it  not  be  possible  for  many 
men  to  be  committed  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  contempt  of  Court.  Michael 
was  committed  by  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  for  contempt  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1886,  and  he  is  still  in 
prison.  If  it  is  possible  to  keep  that 
man  in  gaol  from  January,  1886,  until 
the  present  moment  for  what  is  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  answering,  how 
much  more  likely  is  it  that  this  clause 
and  this  Bill  will  be  used  in  a  more 
severe  and  drastic  way  towards  persons 
in  Ireland  who  are  suspected  of  poli- 
tical offences,  or  towards  farmers  who 
are  accused  of  not  paying  impossible 
rents  to  the  landlords,  the  friends  of  the 
magistrates  ?  In  the  case  of  this  man 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  taking  steps  to  obtain  his  re- 
lease. My  hon.  Friend  the  junior  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice 
Healy)  has  pointed  out  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  men  who  will  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt  will  not  have  the 
means  of  taking  steps  to  extricate  them- 
selves from    prison.       Michael 

has  been  in  gaol  since  January,  1886, 
and  his  wife  and  children  are  in  the 
workhouse  as  a  consequence  of  his  com- 
mittal for  unsatisfactory  answering.  In 
the  Return,  it  is  shown  that  two  men 
named  Howard  are  lingering  in  prison 
for  contempt.  I  am  assured  that  these 
men  are  absolutely  idiots.  There  is  a 
grosser  case,  which  does  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  Return.  It  is  the  case  of  two 
men  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  A  once  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  —  the  0*Donoughue 
— has  a  property  in  Kerry,  which  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  to  every  one  who 
lives  upon  it.  The  two  men  in  question 
applied  for  a  reduction  of  rent ;  but  the 
agent  refused  it.  They  fell  into  arrears 
and  were  evicted  ;  when  they  saw  there 
was  no  one  to  prevent  them  they  went 
back  to  their  huts.  The  Sheriff  was 
armed  with  authority  to  arrest  the  men  ; 
he  came  out  and  arrested  one  of  the  men, 
lodged  him  in  gaol,  where  he  was  kept 
for  two  years,  until,  in  fact,  the  Motion 
for  this  Return  was  made,  when  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  better  to  overhaul 
the  account.  The  Resident  Magistrate 
is,  virtually,  the  gamekeeper  and  bailiff 
of  the  local  landlord ;  and  if  Judges  of 
the  land  commit  indefinitely  for  con** 
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tempt,  what  can  be  expected  from  these 
local  despots  ? 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  (Denbigh- 
shire,  E.):    I  know  somethiDg   of  the 

?ower  of  imprisonmeDt  for  contempt, 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it  in  my  pro- 
fessional career ;  and  I  must  say  that  a 
more  barbarous  mode  of  enforcing  the 
law  does  not  exist.  Iq  recent  times  wo 
have  restricted  the  time  of  imprison- 
ment;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  where 
a  man  is  imprisoned  for  contempt 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  he 
is  discharged  on  payment  of  costs; 
that,  however,  means  that  the  man  is 
possesfed  of  money.  I  really  put  it  to 
the  Government  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible ~I  do  not  want  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  period  of  seven  days — to 
impose  some  limit  upon  that  practically 
unlimited  power  which  they  are  giving 
to  Summary  Courts.  The  legislature 
has  found  it  necessary  to  impdse  a  limit 
in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court;  there- 
fore, I  really  think  the  Government 
might  fairly  see  their  way  to  propose 
some  limitation  in  the  case  of  inferior 
Courts. 

Mb.  MURPHY  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick): 
I  understand  the  Government  refuse  any 
concession  upon  this  point  on  the  ground 
that  there  will  be  no  abuse  of  the  power 
of  commitment  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  the  Resident  Magistrates.  I  have, 
however,  personal  knowledge  of  at  least 
three  cases  of  persons  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period.  In  two  of  the  cases 
the  men  are  mentally  unfit  to  plead.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  be  considered  un- 
satisfactory answering ;  but  I  can  quite 
conceive  there  will  be  great  abuse  of  tl^ 
power  of  commitment  for  contempt.  I 
trust  that  if  the  Government  cannot  ac- 
cept this  Amendment,  they  will,  at  all 
events,  make  some  compromise  in  the 
matter. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  I 
have  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Court- 
ney, to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  40 
Members  present. 

Committee  counted ;  and  40  Members 
being  found  present, 

Mb.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) :  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Committee  many 
minutes,  and  I  should  not  have  addressed 
them  at  all,  except  that  I  wish  to  ex- 

¥lain  to  the  Committee  the  reason  why 
feel  myself  unable  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  seems  to  me  the  Go- 


vernment steadily  refuse  Amendments 
of  the  nature  of  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Committee.  Their  refusal  in 
this  case  is  precisely  on  the  same  ground 
as  their  refusal  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  the  Amendments  are  kindred  in 
nature.  The  principle  on  which  they 
go,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  there  is 
no  difference,  in  poiut  of  moral  turpitude, 
on  the  part  of  a  witness  who  refuses  to 
be  sworn,  or  to  give  evidence  in  a  trial 
under  the  existing  law,  and  the  refusal 
of  a  witness  to  answer  questions  put  to 
him  at  these  preliminary  inquiries.  That 
argument  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again  by  the  Government,  and  was  also 
well  put  in  point  of  form  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Inverness  Burghs  (Mr.  Finlay).  I 
am  unable  to  say  that  that  principle  is 
sound.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  vitiated 
by  a  fatal  fallacy,  and  that  is  in  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  cases,  which  create  a  totally 
different  moral  position  for  a  witness,  in 
the  one  case,  from  what  he  occupies  in 
the  other  case.  Take  the  case  of  the 
refusal  of  a  witness  to  give  testimony  in 
a  regular  trial  under  the  present  law. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
refusal  of  a  witness  in  a  trial  under  the 
present  law,  from  what  there  would  be 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  iu  the  inquiries 
proposed  to  be  created  by  this  Bill.  The 
witness  at  present  who  refuses  may  be 
committing,  is  almost  certain  to  be  com- 
mitting, something  which  is  morally  in- 
defensible. A  fellow-creature  is  on  his 
trial,  it  may  be  for  his  life,  it  must  be,  at 
all  events,  for  his  infamy,  or  his  loss.  A 
witness  who  then  refuses  to  state  what 
he  knows  may  be  incurring  the  guilt  of 
allowing  a  fellow- creature  who  is  inno- 
cent to  be  unrighteously  condemned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  who 
is  on  trial  is  guilty,  the  witness,  by  his 
refusal  to  give  evidence,  is  declining 
to  protect  his  country  from  a  clearly 
ascertained  enemy—a  pest  in  that  way. 
I  say  he  cannot  but  have  clearly  forced 
home  upon  his  mind  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  acting  against  his  duty  in  re- 
fusing to  give  his  testimony  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  justice,  either 
on  the  behalf  of  an  innocent  and  maligned 
fellow-being,  or  on  behalf  of  the  country 
and  society.  The  whole  surroundings 
of  the  trial  tend  to  give  the  man  a  clear- 
ness of  mental  vision  in  regard  to  his 
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duty  in  the  matter.  He  is  made  a  parly 
to  the  whole  proceedings,  he  hears  the 
explanation  of  the  charge,  he  under- 
stands the  risk  to  which  eociely  is  ex- 
posed, he  sees  the  individual,  he  hecomes 
acquainted  with  the  individual,  and  gets 
into  new  moral  and  personal  relations 
with  the  individual  whose  fate  may  be 
depending  upon  his  giving  or  withhold- 
ing his  testimony,  and  therefore  I  say 
that  the  distinctness  of  the  understanding 
with  reference  to  his  duty  which  is  forced 
home  to  his  mind  can  hardly  be  exceeded, 
he  is  left  without  an  excuse.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  proposed  preliminary  in- 
quiry, the  conditions  are  so  totally  dif- 
ferent, that  they  are  almost  totally  re- 
versed. The  whole  thing  is-  vague — 
there  is  no  person  with  whom  he  is 
made  acquainted,  whose  fate  is  made 
evident  to  him  as  depending  upon  his 
conduct.  The  Besident  Magistrate  has 
arbitrary  power,  requiring  him  to  answer 
questions  on  tliis,  that,  or  the  other 
matter,  the  bearing  of  which  upon  any 
particular  individual  or  element  of 
public  welfare  is  totally  concealed  from 
his  mind.  I  say  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more 
completely  calculated  to  produce  vague- 
ness and  indistinctness  of  mental  vision 
with  respect  to  a  man's  duty  in  the 
matter  of  witness-bearing  than  this  pre- 
liminary inquiry.  If  it  had  been  in- 
geniously contrived  to  obfuscate  a  man's 
sense  of  his  duty,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  successfully  constructed.  There- 
fore, I  say,  the  obligation  upon  a  wit- 
ness in  a  regularly  constituted  trial  at 
law  under  the  present  system}  and  the 
obligation  upon  a  proposed  witness  in 
this  preliminary  inve.stigation,  do  not 
stand  upon  the  same  level  at  all,  and  do 
not  carry  with  them  the  same  correlative 
moral  obligation.  To  tell  me,  therefore, 
that  a  person  who  refuses  to  give  testi- 
mony at  a  preliminary  inquiry  stands 
upon  the  same  basis  of  guiltiness,  and 
merits  the  same  primitive  treatment,  as  a 
person  who  refuses  to  give  evidence  at  an 
ordinary  trial  at  law,  is  to  tell  me  some- 
thing which  is  ridiculous.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Government  go,  it  is  an  un- 
tenable one,  it  is  an  endeavour  to  iden- 
tify positions  which  are  totally  distinct. 
Upon  this  point  a  very  subtle  argument 
was  advanced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt) ;  that  argument  has  not  been 
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answered  as  yet  from  the  other  side ;  and, 
in  fact,  hou.  Gentlemen  opposite  hardly 
seem  to  perfectly  comprehend  the  force 
of  the  argument.  I  make  no  allu- 
sion to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Kichard  Webster),  because  he  did 
not  deal  with  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby ;  I  only  speak  of  those  who  did 
affect  to  deal  with  it.  The  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  was  simply  this — that  the 
moral  guilt  of  a  witness  who  refuses,  in 
the  case  of  a  regular  trial,  according 
to  the  standard  established  by  the  Laws 
of  Evidence,  is  necessarily  totally  distinct 
from  the  guilt  of  a  witness  who  refuses 
to  answer  under  the  entirely  new  stan- 
dard of  evidence  which  is  set  up  in  re- 
gard to  this  preliminary  inquiry.  The 
Laws  of  Evidence  are  understood  to  be  an 
absolutely  perfect  instrument  for  getting 
out  truth  and  gaining  justice,  and  any- 
thing that  differs  from  that,  or  contra- 
dicts the  established  Kules  of  Evidence, 
must  to  that  extent  be  an  instrument  of 
injustice.  It  is  one  thing  to  refuse  to 
use  the  instrument  of  justice,  and  an- 
other, and  a  totally  different  thing,  to 
refuse  to  use  the  instrument  of  injustice. 
What  the  witness  in  the  proposed  pre- 
liminary inquiry  refuses  to  use  is  not  the 
instrument  of  justice,  but,  by  the  hy- 
pothesis, is  the  instrument  of  injustice. 
It  is  extremely  hard  upon  Irish  wit- 
nesses, in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  situation,  to  propose  to  deal  with 
them  in  this  way.  They  have  a  sense  of 
political  wrong,  which  naturally  creates 
in  their  minds  a  feeling  that  they  are  not 
Justified  in  making  contribution  to  infor- 
mation that  may  be  useful  to  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  regard  as  their  enemy. 
The  relationship  between  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Government  is  totally 
different  from  the  relationship  between 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  There  is  a  relation- 
ship of  friendliness  between  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, even  although  there  may  not  be 
agreement  in  Party  politics ;  but  there 
is  no  such  relationship  between  the  Irish 
people  and  Dublin  Castle.  We  can  see 
every  day,  illustrated  across  the  floo^  of 
this  House,  the  relationship  between 
these  two  Parties — a  relationship  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  one  of  mutual 
hatred.    ["  Oh,  oh ! "  and  Irinh  eheere.'] 
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I  am  Bpeaking  only  of  tbe  impression 
made  on  my  mind  by  the  evidence  be- 
fore me.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Irish 
nation  hates  Dublin  Castle  just  as 
heartily  as  Dublin  Castle  hates  the  Irish 
nation,  and  that  being  so,  the  feeling 
that  is  necessarily  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  Irish  witness  must  bo 
that  he  is  not  only  entitled,  but  even 
bound  in  honour  and  in  national  duty, 
to  keep  back  what  he  knows  from  the 
enemy,  or  even  to  mislead  him,  or  send 
him  upon  the  wrong  track.  The  position 
is  one  of  war — it  may  be  a  bloodless  and 
Constitutional  war — but  still  it  is  war,  and 
war,  we  know,  suspends  ordinary  moral 
relations  and  duties.  The  state  of  mind  of 
the  average  Irish  witness  is  one  in  which 
he  feels  himself  not  only  authorized,  but 
even  morally  bound,  to  do  what  he  can 
to  prevent  the  secrets  of  his  own  poli- 
tical side  from  being  revealed  to  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  strike 
down  his  friends.  I  say,  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  feeling,  it  is  peculiarly  hard  and 
oppressive  that  the  average  Irish  wit- 
ness should  be  subject  to  the  treatment 
to  which  this  legislation  proposes  to 
subject  him.  Now,  these  are  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  trespass, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  at  this  time.  I 
think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Government  in  identi- 
fying the  positions  and  demerits  of  the 
two  classes  of  witnesses  ;  and  I  think, 
further,  there  is  an  excuse  for  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  Irish  witnesses  to  give 
evidence  in  connection  with  political 
crimes  that  ought  to  be  considered  even 
by  a  Qovernment  that  feels  itself  related 
towards  them  not  as  a  friendly  protector, 
but  as  a  baffled  tyrant — a  Government 
that  is  trying,  by  a  difficult  and  ever- 
increasingly  difficult  means,  to  establish 
its  unauthorized  tyranny  over  the 
people. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Aves  111; 
Noes  138:  Majority  27.— (Div.  List, 
No.  126.) 

The  chairman  :  Several  Amend- 
ments follow  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy).  Some  of  them  refer 
to  the  3rd  sub-section,  and  others  con- 
stitute Provisos ;  but  they  are  mixed  to- 
gether. The  Provisos  must  come  first. 
The   1st   Proviso,   No.  69,  ha9   been 


already  decided,  therefore,  it  will  fall 
upon  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  move  Pro- 
viso No.  71. 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Government  are 
disposed  to  look  on  this  Amendment 
favourably  or  not ;  but  I  cannot  think 
there  is  anything  in  it  to  which  they  can 
reasonably  object.  The  Committee  has 
decided  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  power  of  a 
Resident  Magistrate'  to  arrest  a  witness 
in  the  first  instance.  The  Petty  Sessions 
Act  provides  that  before  a  witness  can 
be  arrested  without  summons,  an  infor- 
mation must  be  sworn,  the  witness  can 
command  a  copy  of  the  sworn  informa- 
tion, and  has  a  right  to  redress  if  a 
wrong  has  been  inflicted  upon  him.  It 
is  supposed  that  many  witnesses  will 
probably  leave  the  country,  the  moment 
they  receive  an  information  that  they 
will  be  summoned ;  and  we  apprehend 
that,  in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  the 
police  will  exercise  this  power  of  arrest- 
ing a  person,  though  there  is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  such  a  proceeding,  and 
we  want  to  provide  that  the  party  by 
whom  the  wrong  is  inflicted  may  be 
brought  to  justice.  We  think  that  a 
witness  should  be  entitled  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  information  on  which  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  is  founded.  A 
policeman,  or  other  person,  may  mali- 
ciously go  to  a  magistrate  and  say, 
''  So-and-so  can  give  important  evidence 
in  relation  to  the  offence  that  has  been 
committed;  but  if  he  is  simply  sum- 
moned, he  will  probably  leave  the  coun- 
try, therefore  a  warrant  should  be  issued 
for  his  arrest."  If  a  policeman,  or  other 
person,  does  this  maliciously,  and  does 
it  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  surely  the  aggrieved  party  ought 
to  have  some  means  of  obtaining  redress. 
The  first  step  in  obtaining  redress,  I  ap- 
prehend, would  be  to  ascertain  on  whose 
information  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  issued.  There  could  be  no  objection 
whatever  to  affording  the  information, 
if  the  policeman,  or  other  person,  had 
nothing  to  conceal.  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  got  to 
say  upon  this  point.  I  beg  to  move 
the  Amendment  which  stands  in  my 
name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  *'  thereto,"  insert — 
'^  Provided,  that  in  case  a  warrant  shall  be 
issued  for  tiie  arrest  of  any  witness  in  the  first 
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instance^  and  without  any  summons  having  pro- 
viously  been  served  and  disobeyed,  such  witness 
shall,  on  demand,  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  resident  magistrate  holding  the  inquiry  a 
copy  of  the  information  or  complaint  on  which 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued." — (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Tub  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  quite  agree  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  that 
nothing  is  more  reasonable,  if  a  man  is 
arrested,  than  that  he  should  be  entitled 
to  a  copy  of  the  information  upon  which 
his  arrest  is  founded ;  but,  probably,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  at  present 
it  is  an  invariable  practice  that  if  a  per- 
son is  arrested  on  warrant,  he  can,  upon 
application,  get  a  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  warrant  is  issued. 
As  far  as  the  Amendment  is  concerned, 
I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  it ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  there  may  bo  some 
danger  in  its  acceptance,  and  that  it 
will  injuriously  affect  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland's  (Mr. 
Holmes)  explanation  is  satisfactory  as  far 
as  it  goes ;  but  he  has  pointed  out  that, 
if  this  Amendment  is  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  it  will  endanger  the  right  which 
now  exists  by  custom  of  law.  [Mr. 
Holmes:  Practice.]  Does  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  not  think 
it  worth  while,  in  accepting  this  Amend- 
ment, to  add  some  qualifying  words  to 
show  this  is  no  more  than  an  extra  pre- 
caution in  consequence  of  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  this  Bill  ?  [Mr. 
Holmes  :  No.]  Why  not ;  surely  the 
position  which  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  takes  up  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  because,  he  says,  that  under  the 
law,  as  it  exists,  a  person  arrested  is 
entitled  to  the  information  upon  which 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest  has  been 
issued. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  I  am  pointing  out  that  he  has 
said  that  the  acceptance  of  this  Amend- 
ment would  endanger  the  right  which 
now  exists  in  all  other  cases.    Surely,  if 
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he  accepts  the  Amendment,  but  thinks 
that  it  may  endanger  the  present  custom 
and  right,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  in  some  words  to  make  the 
matter  clear.  I  presume  that,  in  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment,  there  is 
no  intention  to  endanger  the  right  which 
exists  in  all  the  three  countries.  Is  there 
anything  irrational  or  unreasonable  in 
adding  some  qualifying  words  or  amend- 
ing the  Amendment,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  danger  to  the  right  which  is 
acknowledged  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  HOLMES:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  under  some  misapprehen- 
sion. I  did  not  say  there  was  a  right ; 
but  I  said  there  was,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  practice  that  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  information  should  always 
be  given.  I  merely  pointed  out  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment  might 
endanger  the  present  practice  ,-  but  said 
that,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  ^Mr.  Maurice 
Healy)  desired  to  have  this  special  pro- 
vision here,  the  Government  had  no 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD  (York) :  May  I 
point  out  what  really  is  the  practice  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  practice  now  existing  by  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment.  So  far 
as  the  practice  of  England  exists  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  section  in  any 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  a  wit- 
ness can  be  examined  in  the  terms  of 
the  section  which  it  is  now  asked  shall 
become  law,  and,  therefore,  by  acceding 
to  this  Amendment,  there  will  be  no  in- 
fringement  of  any  practice  hitherto.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  accedes  to  this 
Amendment  he  will  not  in  any  way  jeo- 
pardize the  practice  as.it  exists  at  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 


Question,  '*  That  these  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  Pro- 
vises  which  stand  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice 
Healy),  and  which  are  numbered  73 
and  74,  have  already  been  decided,  and 
the  next  Amendment  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  is  75b ;  75a  is  a  separate 
sub-section,  and  will  come  after  the 
Provisos  as  a  new  clause. 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Then  I  will  move  75b,  which  is  in  the 
following  terms : — 
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*'  Where  a  warrant  has  been  issued  to  bring 
up  a  person  under  arrest  for  examination  at  an 
inquiry  under  this  section,  the  warrant  shall 
specify  a  place  and  a  day  and  hour  at  which 
such  examination  is  to  take  place,  and  such 
person  shall  be  forthwith  released  on  his  enter- 
ing into  recognisance  with  sufficient  sureties 
conditioned  to  attend  for  examination  at  such 
time  or  place.*' 

This  Amendment  is  drawn  to  meet  a 
point  I  haye  already  adverted  to.  The 
Committee  is  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  insisted  that  the  court  of  in- 
quiry under  this  clause  should  have  the 
right  to  arrest  a  witness  in  the  first 
instance  without  a  summons.  I  have 
X)ointed  out  that  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding will  be  this — these  inquiries,  in 
many  cases,  are  not  finished  in  a  day, 
or  in  a  week ;  some  of  them  have  lasted 
months,  and  have  extended  for  a  very 
long-time  indeed,  and  my  point  is  that 
in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  extending  for 
a  long  time  it  will  be  competent,  under 
this  clause,  for  the  authorities  to  arrest 
an  intended  witness  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  and  keep  him  in  custody  for 
the  whole  month,  or  until  the  point 
of  the  inquiry  arrives  at  which  it 
would  please  the  Kesident  Magistrate, 
or  whoevBr  has  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation, to  examine  him.  I  maintain 
that  that  is  not  reasonable,  and  I  say 
that  consistently  with  the  powers  which 
the  Government  say  the  authorities 
should  have,  my  Amendment  might 
very  well  be  accepted.  Admitting  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  arrest  a  witness, 
if  he  says  to  the  Hesident  Magistrate, 
''  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  my  recog- 
nizance or  to  give  sureties  to  appear  at 
any  day  or  any  hour  to  be  subjected  to 
examination,  I  can  give  sufficient  secu- 
rity that  I  will  not  leave  the  country,  as 
you  say  there  is  danger  of  my  doing." 
If  a  witness  says  that,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  keep 
him  in  custody  for  any  lengthened 
period. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "thereto,"  insert — 
"  Where  a  warrant  has  been  issued  to  bring 
up  a  person  under  arrest  for  examination  at 
an  inquiry  under  this  section,  the  warrant  shall 
specify  a  place  and  a  day  and  hour  at  which 
sach  examination  is  to  take  place,  and  such 
person  shall  be  forthwith  released  on  his  enter- 
ing into  recognisance  with  sufficient  sureties 
conditioned  to  attend  for  examination  at  such 
time  or  place." — {Mr,  Maurice  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

VOL.  COOXIV.    [third  series.] 


I  Mb.  holmes  :  If  the  hon.  Member 
'  considers  the  mode  in  which  this  will 
work  he  will  see  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  Amendment  would  leave  the  witness 
in  a  much  worse  position  than  he  would 
be  under  the  clause  as  it  now  stands. 
Under  the  clause  the  magistrate  may 
receive  information  that  there  is  danger 
of  a  witness  leaving  the  country,  and  he 
may  issue  a  warrant  to  have  that  person 
brought  before  him  forthwith  for  ex- 
amination. The  magistrates  will  have 
no  power  either  to  commit  such  person 
to  prison,  or  to  detain  him  in  custody.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  him  then  and  there 
to  examine  the  witness,  or  he  will  be 
obliged  to  dismiss  him.  The  case  the  hon. 
Member  has  put  of  an  examination  last- 
ing over  a  week  or  a  month  does  not  im* 
ply  that  a  witness  will  be  kept  in  custody 
for  that  period.  Under  the  Act  the 
magistrate  will  have  no  power  to  de- 
tain a  witness.  If  he  can  examine  then 
and  there,  well  and  good,  but  if  he  can- 
not he  will  have  to  let  the  witness  go 
about  his  business.  ['*  No,  no  !  "]  Will 
the  hon.  Member  show  me  anywhere 
where  the  magistrate  has  power  to  keep 
a  man  in  custody,  or  power  to  place  him 
under  recognizances  to  appear.  It  would 
be  a  very  extraordinary  thing  if,  under 
any  circumstances,  power  were  given  to 
a  Besident  Magistrate  to  send  a  man  to 
gaol  for  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  or  a 
month,  seeing  that  he  is  only  engaged 
in  an  inquiry.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  is  altogether  mistaken 
— that  no  such  power  exists — and  I  can 
assure  the  Committee  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  why  the  Amendment  has 
been  moved 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  never, 
for  a  moment,  suggested  that  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  Kesident  Magis- 
trate to  remand  a  witness  arrested  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  I  say  that  Sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  taken 
in  connection  with  this  clause,  will  pro- 
vide that  when  the  authorities  arrest  a 
man  under  the  powers  this  law  gives 
them,  they  will  be  able  to  keep  him  in 
custody  until  such  period  as  he  has  been 
examined.  [The  Attorihey  General  for 
Ireland  dissented.]  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  shakes  bis  head,  but 
if  he  will  make  it  clear  to  me  that  I  am 
wrong  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  withdraw 
my  Amendment  and  resume  my  seat.  The 
Government  have  rejected  an  Amend- 
ment limiting  the  time  they  can  keep  a. 
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man  in  .ustody.  They  have  rejocted  a 
Proviso  that  the  authorities,  when  they 
have  arrested  a  man,  shall  not  keep  him 
in  custody  beyond  a  certain  time,  and 
they  have  argued  in  rejecting  it,  and 
g^ven  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it,  that, 
perhaps,  when  a  man  had  been  arrested 
and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  it 
might  not  be  convenient  for  them  to  ex- 
amine him  at  that  particular  time.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  chal- 
lenges me  to  show  him  anything  in  the 
Act  which  would  give  the  magistrates 
authority  to  detain  a  witness  under  these 
circumstances.  I  would  refer  him  to 
Section  13,  which  enables  the  authorities 
to  arrest  a  man  and,  I  presume,  to  keep 
him  in  custody  until  he  has  been  ex- 
amined. Does  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  contend  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  drop  all  other 
business  when  a  man  is  arrested,  and  to 
proceed  to  examine  him,  although  he 
might  have  30  or  40  others  to  examine, 
or  a  g^eat  many  other  functions  to  per- 
form? I  do  not  see  anything  of  that 
kind  in  the  section.  I  see  that,  as  a 
Ooort  of  Justice,  considering  this  section 
and  the  section  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  au- 
thorities will  fairly  conclude  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  was  that  when 
the  man  had  been  arrested,  it  was  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Government  or  the 
Executive  to  keep  him  in  custody  until 
a  convenient  time  came  to  examine  him. 
If  the  Government  will  make  it  clear 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  examine  a  man  the  moment  he 
is  brought  up  in  custody,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  either  of  these  two  things  is 
necessary — namely,  that  this  Amend- 
ment should  be  accepted,  or  that  some 
Proviso  should  be  inserted  declaring  that 
a  man  should  be  examined  the  moment 
he  is  brought  up  in  custody  before  the 
Resident  Magistrate  who  is  conducting 
the  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  The  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers,  and  under  which  the  pro- 
cedure he  is  describing  takes  place,  has 
been  the  law  of  the  land  for  36  years, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  complaint  has  been 
made  of  its  operation.  I  venture  to  say 
that  during  these  36  years  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  a  case  where  a 
man  has  been  detained  over  night  under 
the  circumstances  described.  Themagis- 

Jfr.  Maurice  Healy 


trate  has  the  power  to  issue  a  warrant  and 
to  arrest  a  person,  and  to  have  him  ex- 
amined before  him.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  magistrate  must  examine 
him  immediately,  but  he  must  examine 
him  within  a  short  time  of  his  arrest, 
and  if  he  is  not  able  to  conduct  that 
examination,  he  has  no  power  on  earth 
to  do  anything  but  to  direct  the  man's 
discharge.  I  challenge  the  hon  Gentle- 
man to  give  an  instance  during  the  last 
35  or  36  years  in  which  that  which  he 
complains  of  has  been  done.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  law  may 
not  have  been  abused  and  that  wrong 
may  not  have  been  done  in  some  indi- 
vidual instances;  but,  of  course,  we 
cannot  provide  against  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  may  choose  to  break  the 
law.  They  will  be  amenable  to  the 
punishments  which  are  provided  against 
infringements  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  I 
may  point  out  that  the  English  and  Irish 
law  upon  this  point  is  exactly  the  same. 
Colonel  NOLAN  (Gal way,  N.):  I 
cannot  understand  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  refusing 
the  acceptance  of  this  Amendment.  I 
will  show  how  inconveniently  his  plan 
works  out,  and  how  much  more  con- 
venient will  be  found  that  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient for  the  magistrate,  but  that  it 
will  certainly  be  so  for  the  unfortunate 
man  who  is  brought  up  to  give  evidence. 
Suppose  a  man  is  brought  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenbeigh,  he  would  have  to 
be  taken  over  25  miles  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  evidence,  and  he  probably 
would  not  come  before  the  magistrate 
before  6  o'clock  at  night.  It  would 
then  be  too  late  to  examine  him  that 
day,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  what 
would  be  done  under  such  circumstances 
— would  the  man  be  discharged  then 
and  there  ?  If  he  were  discharged,  then 
what  would  be  the  use  of  arresting 
him?  Under  this  Amendment  the 
course  adopted  would  be  to  take  the 
witness  before  the  nearest  local  magis- 
trate, and  not  necessarily  to  take  him 
before  the  magistrate  conducting  the  in- 
quiry in  the  first  instance.  Before  the 
local  magistrate  he  would  be  bound 
over  or  enter  into  his  recognisances  to 
appear  before  the  magistrate  conducting 
the  inquiry  at  a  time  and  place  men- 
tioned.   Then  there  is  this  to  bear  in 
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mind,  the  police  might  get  instructions 
to  arrest  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  and  might  not  be  able  to 
find  him  until  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
at  any  rate,  not  before  5  o'clock,  and 
when  they  bring  him  up  it  might  be  too 
late  for  the  magistrate  to  examine  him. 
I  maintain  that  the  witoeas  would  be 
saved  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
annoyance  and  trouble  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  Amendment. 

Ma.  HOLMES:  My  point  is  that 
while  this  Amendment  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  it  would  impose  a  burden 
upon  the  unfortunate  man  hon.  Mem- 
bers are  anxious  to  protect.  It  would 
impose  upon  him  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  his  recognizances,  while,  under 
the  provision  as  it  stands,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discharge  him  if  the  magis- 
trate is  not  in  a  position  to  examine 
him  at  once. 

Mr.  JOICEY  (Durham,  Chester-le- 
Street) :  I  scarcely  understand  the 
opposition  of  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  but  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
practice  in  England  is  this,  that  usually 
a  warrant  is  only  issued  in  the  event  of 
a  summons  not  being  attended  to.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  Government  that 
a  summons  should  be  issued  for  a  wit- 
ness to  attend  at  the  Oourt,  and  in  the 
event  of  that  not  being  obeyed  that  a 
warrant  shall  be  issued,  or  is  it  intended 
that  a  warrant  shall  be  issued  in  the 
first  instance  ? 

Mb.  HOLMES:  The  hon.  Member 
cannot  I  think  have  been  present  during 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
upon  this  point,  or  he  would  have  heard 
my  explanation,  that  the  law  upon  this 
subject  is  precisely  the  same  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

Mb.  MAUEIOE  HEALY  :  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  chal- 
lenged me  to  give  him  an  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act, 
in  a  sense  unfavourable  to  the  position 
which  he  has  taken  up.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  him  any  such  case, 
but  the  reason  I  cannot  give  a  precedent 
is  because  there  is  no  precedent  for  the 
action  of  the  Government.  I  never 
heard  of  an  Executive  attempting  to 
put  in  force  this  extraordinary  power 
to  arrest  a  witness  in  the  first  instance 
on  a  warrant,  without  some  person 
being  charged  with  an  offence.  I  must 
also  point  out  that,  because  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinary  law  appears  to 


have  been  conducted  in  an  unobjection- 
able manner  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
magistrates  to  whom  the  administration 
of  the  new  coercive  law  will  be  entrusted 
will  not  exercise  their  powers  in  a  harsh 
and  oppressive  manner.  The  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  Committee  is  this, 
would  the  Government,  as  the  section  at 
present  stands,  have  the  power  to  detain 
a  witness  for,  practically  speaking,  an 
indefinite  time — so  long  as  the  summons 
was  continued  ?  With  great  respect  for 
tho  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  1  hold 
that  there  is  great  danger  that  the  Irish 
Courts  will  hold  that  such  power  exists 
under  this  Act.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  **  No'' — he  says 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  such  powers  should  exist.  If  he 
does  not  wish  them  to  exist,  and  if  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  this  shall  be  the  law,  I  ask  him  to 
make  his  intention  plain.  I  ask  him  to 
make  it  clear  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  Act,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  who  are  the  framers  of 
this  Bill,  that  this  power  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  magistrates.  If  that  is 
done,  I  will  cease  to  press  my  Amend- 
ment—I will  sit  down  in  a  moment. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  a  witness  shall  be  de« 
tained  over  night.  Will  he  then  insert 
a  Proviso  in  this  section  to  the  effect, 
that  if  a  witness  is  not  examined  on  the 
day  of  his  arrest,  he  shall  be  discharged  ? 
If  he  does  that  I  will  withdraw  my 
Amendment  in  favour  of  his  Proviso. 
I  should  be  glad  to  accept  any  such 
Amendment  as  that— will  he  propose 
it? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHABD  Wbbsteb)  (Islo  of  Wight) : 
Really,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  all  these 
questions,  we  might  as  well  set  about 
writing  a  text-book  on  criminal  prac- 
tice. I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  who  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
clause  as  it  at  present  stands.  Where 
it  is  shown  that  a  certain  individual 
is  likely  to  be  able  to  give  information 
of  a  valuable  character,  a  warrant  may 
be  issued,  and  if  the  inquiry  is  not  com- 
plete that  day  the  witness  will  have  to 
attend  at  the  next  sitting.  That  is  the 
practice  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
summonses.    My  view  of   the  matter 
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is  that  it  will  do  considerable  harm 
and  no  good  whatever  to  endeavour 
to  make  a  special  point  in  Acts  of  this 
kind  of  provisions  which  are  in  ope- 
ration, and  which  are  very  well  known. 
All  I  can  eaj  is  that  it  is  much  better  to 
adhere  to  an  Act  which  has  existed,  as 
the  Act  of  1851,  for  36  years,  in  respect 
of  which  the  practice  is  perfectly  well 
known.  I  cannot  see  any  authority  for 
putting  a  man  in  prison  simply  because 
he  has  not  been  examined.  There  is  no 
parallel  whatever  between  that  case  and 
the  case  of  a  man  who  is  committed  for 
contempt.  I  can  only  repeat  what  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  has  said — 
namely,  that  no  reason  has  been  shown 
for  the  admission  of  this  Amendment. 
If  there  was  any  ground  for  it  I  should 
admit  it  at  once.  I  am  anxious  to  put 
in  what  is  necessary,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  attempt  to  incorporate  in  a 
measure  rules  and  practices  which  al- 
ready exist. 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALT :  Unfortu- 
nately the  practice  in  Ireland  is  not  at 
all  as  well  settled  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, and,  with  the  greatest  respect,  I 
venture  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  law 
as  it  at  present  exists.  I  cannot  accept 
it  as  he  nas  laid  it  down.  The  Govern- 
ment say  that  under  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  as  it  stands  at  present,  if  the  autho- 
rities thought  it  necessary  to  arrest  a 
witness  under  a  warrant,  if  they  had 
brought  him  for  examination,  and  if  the 
examination  had  not  terminated  on  the 
day  he  was  arrested,  they  would  be 
bound  to  discharge  him  and  re-arrest 
him  on  another  day. 

SiE  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  If  he 
did  not  come  forward  again. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Yes ;  if 
he  did  not  come  forward  again.  I  con- 
tend that  the  Courts  in  Ireland  will, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  if  the 
authorities  think  it  necessary  to  arrest  a 
witness  at  all  under  these  circumstances 
-^I  mean  where  it  is  declared  that  there 
isdangerof  a  witness  absconding  and  run- 
ning away  in  order  to  avoid  giving  in- 
formation— I  say  the  Courts  would  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking 
measures  to  prevent  a  man  running  away 
when  his  evidence  was  only  half  given. 
As  the  law  stands,  under  the  Petty  Ses- 
sion Act,  it  is  plain  that  if  a  witness  is 
brought  in  under  arrest,  the  authorities 
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have  decided  to  arrest  him,  and  not 
summon  him,  if  his  depositions  are  not 
completed  on  the  day  he  is  arrested, 
they  have  abundant  power  to  keep  him 
in  custody  until  the  depositions  are 
completed.  That  is  the  state  of  things 
under  the  existing  law,  and  I  say  that 
it  will  be  greatly  aggravated  under  this 
new  law. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
I  desire  to  point  out  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  reason  why  this  Amendment 
is  necessary.  We  have  been  dealing, 
so  far,  with  a  single  case  during  this 
discussion — of  the  possible  single  case 
of  one  witness  being  brought  up  for 
examination ;  but  let  us  suppose  a  case 
where  many  witnesses  will  be  examined. 
Let  us  suppose  a  case  of  alleged  con- 
spiracy, and  that  an  investigation  is 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  getting  infor- 
mation concerning  that  conspiracy.  Let 
us  suppose  also  that  the  authorities  of 
the  district  imagine  that  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses are  likely  to  abscond  in  order  to 
avoid  being  examined.  Naturally,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  magistrate,  de- 
siring to  get  information,  would  issue 
summonses  for  the  attendance,  it  might 
be  of  30,  40,  or  50  persons.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  these  30,  40,  or 
50  persons  could  not  be  examined  in 
one  day.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I 
contend  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  themselves  that  they  should 
have  the  power  to  arrest  these  men 
under  warrant,  and  to  allow  them  to  go 
about  their  business  on  sufficient  secu- 
rity being  given  that  they  will  attend 
for  examination  at  the  time  and  place 
mentioned  in  the  warrant.  This  will  be 
an  advantage  to  the  Government,  and  it 
will  also  be  an  advantage  to  the  wit- 
nesses themselves.  If  the  Government 
have  not  the  power,  and  do  not  take  the 
power,  to  issue  these  warrants,  where  it 
is  quite  on  the  cards  and  probable  that 
49  out  of  the  50  men  may  abscond,  they 
will  have  to  put  up  with  whatever  in- 
formation one  man  can  afford  them. 
But  if  they  take  the  power,  and  the 
safeguard  is  not  put  in  that  these  men 
are  to  be  allowed  out  on  bail,  they  can 
detain  in  custody  and  put  in  prison 
the  49  men,  and  they  would  in- 
flict great  inconvenience  upon  these 
people.  There  is  another  way  in  which 
it  might  be  worked.  It  very  often 
happens  in  the  administration  of  such 
an   Act   as   this  that   policemen  and 
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officials  and  the  Executive  generally  use 
it  in  a  capricious  fashion.  Very  often 
the  names  of  the  people  as  witnesses  are 
put  in  hy  policemen  in  a  hundle,  and 
this  is  done  hy  policemen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  injury  upon  persons 
against  \rhom  they  have  a  grudge.  It 
might  he  in  the  power  of  a  policeman  to 
inflict  a  serious  and  poesihly  a  perma- 
nent injury  upon  a  man  in  his  business 
or  profession  by  taking  him  up  and  put- 
ting him  in  prison,  and  keeping  him 
from  his  family  and  his  employment  for 
a  long  period.  I  think  there  is  good 
and  sufficient  reason  established  for  in- 
serting^ this  Amendment,  having  due 
regard,  as  I  say,  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  and  also  to  the  safety  of 
witnesses  who  may  be  injured  in  their 
employment  or  otherwise.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  would  be  fully  justified  in  forcing 
this  Amendment  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Government.  I  admit  that  in  the 
carrying  of  measures  of  this  kind  we 
very  often  have  assurances  from  the 
Front  Ministerial  Bench  that  they  will 
not  be  used  capriciously.  They  have 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  no 
doubt;  they  are  very  plausible;  no 
doubt  they  do  all  they  can  to  get  Bills 
passed  without  a  murmur.  But  what 
do  all  these  good  intentions  amount  to 
when  the  law  comes  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  officials  in  Ireland  ?  We 
have  often  had  the  characters  of  these 
officials  before  Committees  and  before 
this  House.  The  character  of  these 
people  in  Ireland  is  well  known  to  the 
House,  and  in  regard  for  its  own  legis- 
lation it  ought  to  safeguard  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Acts  it  passes.  I 
say,  that  taking  these  things  into  ac- 
count—bearing in  mind  the  defective 
administration  of  the  law  in  our  coun- 
try— we  are  entitled  to  throw  very  grave 
doubt  on  good  intentions,  at  any  rate 
to  look  with  a  serious  amount  of  suspi- 
cion upon  the  good  intentions  expressed 
by  the  Government  during  the  pas- 
sage of  these  measures.  The  Attorney 
General  for  England,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  the  Govern- 
ment generally  may  have  credit  given  to 
them  for  the  good  intentions  they  ex- 
press ;  but  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  these  expressions^  and  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  the  power  while  it  is 
in  our  hands  of  amending  this  Act  as  we 
Gonoeive  it  req^uires  to  be  amended.    I 


trust  my  ^hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Cork  will  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.):  I  hope 
my  hon.  Friend  will  take  a  Division 
upon  this  Amendment,  and  that  we 
shall  have  that  Division  very  soon. 
I  admit  that  when  we  deal  with 
the  Attorney  General  for  England 
we  always  get  a  straightforward  and 
fair  answer,  and  that  every  argu* 
ment  that  he  has  he  states  fairly  and 
openly.  We  know  after  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  it  is  no  use  debating 
with  him  further ;  we  know  that  he  has 
nothing  at  the  back  of  his  head  that  he 
has  refrained  from  putting  before  the 
Committee.  On  what  grounds  has  he 
refused  this  Amendment  ?  Because  it 
merely  states  what  the  existing  proce- 
dure is.  According  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  if  a  warrant  is 
issued,  it  will  only  apply  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witness  on  the  day  for 
which  the  warrant  is  issued,  and  would 
have  no  application  if  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  the  man  on  a  second  day. 
Well,  even  admitting  for  the  purpose  of 
argument  that  this  Amendment  does 
embody  the  existing  law,  I  would  ask 
the  Committee  to  recollect  that  this  Act 
is  to  be  administered  by  Besident 
Magistrates,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
altogether  ignorant  of  law.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  very  largely  taken  from  profes- 
sions in  which  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  law  exists.  The  nature  of  their 
lives  has  precluded  them  from  acquiring 
any  such  knowledge,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  the  only  power  we  shall 
have  of  checking  these  gentlemen  will 
be  by  going  before  the  Court  oE  Criminal 
Appeal,  which  means  going  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
land. Well,  Sir,  I  know  it  is  against 
the  Order  of  this  House  for  a  Member 
to  say  any  thing  derogatory  to  the 
Judges,  or  to  express  an  adverse 
opinion  of  our  legal  tribunals.  I  regret 
that  that  is  the  fact,  but  I  am  bound  to 
obey  that  rule,  and,  therefore,  I  will  re- 
frain from  characterizing  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  by  terms 
which  I  should  be  inclined  to  use  were  it 
competent  for  me  to  express  my  opinion 
openly.  I  will  only  say  that  the  appeal 
will  lie  in  a  Court  which  we  regard  as 
having  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and 
a  Court  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
the  least  claim  to  popularity.    If,  as  the 
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Government  eay,  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  clause  are  already  in  the 
existing  law,  I  would  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  laying  down  distinctly 
and  clearly  the  extent  of  these  provi- 
sions, BO  that  the  Eesident  Magistrate 
may  not  be  able  to  misunderstand  them. 
Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
I  think,  with  reference  to  the  statement 
which  has  just  now  been  made  by  the 
Attorney  General,  that  it  goes  far  to 
settle  this  question.  I  do  not  wish 
to  discuss  the  legal  point  with  the 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whose 
criminal  knowledge  must  necessarily  be 
much  more  extensive  than  mine.  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  him  for  a  decided 
statement  upon  this  point.  Will  the 
warrant  be  spent  at  the  end  of  the  first 
examination — supposing  the  witness  is 
brought  up  under  a  warrant — at  6  o'clock 
when  the  Court  closes  ?  Will  the  witness 
be  free  or  will  he  not  ?  If  he  will,  we 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  warrant  does  not  end 
at  6  o'clock,  or  if  it  is  not  spent  in  one 
day's  examination  and  extends  over  to 
the  next  day,  what  will  become  of  the 
witness  between  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  and  10  o'clock 
of  the  morning  of  the  next  day  ?  I  am 
bringing  the  point  down  to  the  very 
smallest  compass.  We  want  to  know 
during  the  interval  between  the  exami- 
nation on  the  first  day  and  the  second 
day  whether  the  witness  will  be  set  at 
liberty  or  kept  in  custody  under  the 
authority  of  the  warrant.  If  the  witness 
is  kept  in  custody  between  the  hours  of 
6  o'clock  at  night  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  is  there  any  reason  for  saying 
that  the  same  process  will  not  go  on  from 
day  to  day  until  the  witness  becomes 
practically  a  prisoner?  Is  there  to  be 
any  limit  in  point  of  time,  or  are  the 
Besident  Magistrates  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  witnesses  in  custody  just  as  long  as 
they  may  think  it  necessary  to  keep  on 
the  examinations  ?  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General  for  England  to  answer  me  upon 
this  point.  I  desire  an  answer  from  him, 
although  in  saying  so  I  do  not  wish  to 
appear  discourteous  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  But  I  have  been 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  English 
Attorney  General,  whose  knowledge  of 
law,  as  I  say,  is  necessarily  much  more 
extensive  than  my  own.  Of  course,  if 
the  virtue  of  the  warrant  is  not  spent 
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on  the  first  day,  then  our  contention  is 
that  the  witness  virtually  becomes  a  pri- 
soner for  an  unlimited  period,  and  that 
accordingly  the  Bill  requires  amendment. 

Mr.  holmes  :  It  does  not  require  a 
very  extensive  knowledge  of  law  to 
answer  the  hon.  Member's  question. 

Mr.  MOLLOY:  I  did  not  say  you 
could  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  holmes  :  I  have  answered  this 
question  more  than  once.  There  is  no 
power  whatever  vested  in  a  magistrate 
who  has  a  witness  brought  before  him  to 
do  more  than  examine  him.  The  moment 
the  examination  ceases,  the  magistrate 
must  discharge  the  witness.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  ceases  to  examine  at  6  or 
half-past  6  in  the  evening,  the  witness 
may  walk  away  perfectly  free,  the  magi- 
strate having  no  right  to  detain  him.  No 
doubt  the  magistrate  will  have  the  power, 
if  necessary,  to  continue  the  examination 
after  6  o'clock,  because  as  hon.  Members 
are  aware,  we  have  taken  care  to  pro- 
vide for  cases  in  which  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  examinations  to  commence 
before  6  o'clock,  and  where  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 
continuea  over  that  hour.  It  is  certain 
that  a  magistrate  having  begun  an  exa- 
mination must  go  on  with  it.  When  an 
examination  ceases  either  permanently 
or  for  a  time  the  magistrate  has  no  power 
to  detain  the  witness. 

Mr.  MOLLOY :  The  warrant  is  spent. 

Mr.  holmes  :  Entirely  spent.  " 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  (Monaghan, 
S.)  :  Is  it  competent  for  the  authorities 
to  issue  a  warrant  on  the  day  the  man  is 
to  be  examined,  or  is  it  necessary  that 
the  warrant  should  be  issued  on  a  day 
before  the  examination  is  to  take  place  ? 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  witness  to 
be  examined  on  the  day  he  is  taken  up ; 
and  I  think,  therefore,  the  Amendment 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  order  to  enable 
the  witness  to  get  his  liberty  if  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  examination  to  take 
place  on  the  day  the  warrant  is  issued. 

Mr.  chance  :  Will  the  Government 
agree  to  insert  words  in  this  clause  on 
Eeport  to  make  the  view  they  have  ex- 
pressed to-day  perfectly  clear?  When 
we  recollect  the  character  of  tribunal, 
we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  having 
everything  put  right.  We  know  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  us,  and  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  scan  every 
line  of  this  measure,  and  to  take  care  that 
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the  good  inientionB  of  the  Govemmont 
shall  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  course 
to  be  followed  by  the  gentlemen  who  will 
preside  upon  the  Judicial  Bench  shall  be 
Tory  clearly  marked  out. 

Mb.  p.  J.  POWER  (Waterford,  E.): 
I  should  like  to  know  if  the  examination 
is  to  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  second 
warrant  to  be  issued. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  think  that  the 
general  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
working  of  the  ordinary  law  shows  that 
witnesses  who  attend  upon  a  warrant  if 
their  examination  is  not  finished  on  the 
first  day  put  in  an  appearance  on  a 
second  day  as  a  matter  of  course.  If, 
howeyer,  under  this  Bill  a  witness  should 
not  appear  on  the  second  day,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enforce  his  attendance  with 
a  second  warrant. 

Me.  MAXJBIOE  HEALY  :  Could  he 
abscond  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  No  doubt  he  could  if 
he  chose. 

Mb.  MATTEIQE  HEALY :  After  what 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  said  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  go  to 
a  Division.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  introduc- 
ing words  into  the  clause  to  make  the 
matter  perfectly  clear.  This  Act,  as  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out,  will  haye 
to  be  aaministered  by  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  and  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  would 
take  the  same  view  of  this  subject 
as  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  withdraw  his  Amendment  ? 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HEALY:  Yes;  I 
ask  leave  to  withdraw. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Do  you, 
Mr.  Courtney,  rule  out  my  Amendment 
76a— 

**  Where  at  the  date  when  any  inquiry  under 
this  lection  is  held  any  person  shall  be  chared 
with  the  offence  in  reference  to  which  sueh  in- 
quiry has  been  held,  such  person  or  his  solicitor 
or  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  such  in- 
quiry, and  to  cross-examine  any  witnesses  exa* 
mined  thereat." 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Yes ;  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate sub-section,  and  will  form  a  new 
clause.  The  hon.  Member  can  proceed 
with  75c,  which  is  a  Proviso. 


Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Then,  Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  move  in  Hne  23,  after 
**  thereto,"  to  insert — 

"Provided  that  a  warrant  to  commit  any 
person  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any 
question  or  questions  put  to  him  at  any  inquiry 
under  this  section,  shall  specify  the  offence  in 
reference  to  which  the  inquiry  has  been  held, 
and  shall  set  forth  the  question  or  questions  for 
refusing  to  answer  which  such  person  has  been 
committed  to  prison,  and  in  any  legal  proceed- 
ings which  may  be  taken  by  any  such  person  in 
reference  to  or  arising  out  of  such  warrant,  or 
his  committal  to  prison,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  court  in  which  such  proceeding^  are 
taken  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  persons  were  committed  to  prison, 
and  such  warrant  was  issued,  and  to  review  the 
order  of  the  resident  magistrate  holding  such 
inquiry,  and  examine  and  ascertain  whether  he 
was  warranted  or  authorised  in  committing  any 
such  person  to  prison,  or  whether  such  com- 
mittal was  a  proper  exercise  of  his  discretion  ; 
and  for  such  purpose  the  court  may  hear  any 
legal  evidence  which  mav  be  offered,  and,  in 
pf^icular,  may  refer  to  tne  shorthand  notes  of 
the  inquiry." 

This  is  an  attempt  to  put  into  words  the 
pledge  the  Attorney  General  has  given 
us  over  and  over  again  in  these  debates 
— one  which  has  been  relied  upon  fre- 
quently. I  will  not  argue  the  matter, 
because  I  believe  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  wiU  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  *<  thereto,"  insert — 
**  Provided  that  a  warrant  to  commit  any  person 
to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any  question  or 
questions  put  to  him  at  any  inquiry  under  this 
section,  shall  specify  the  offence  in  reference  to 
which  the  inquiry  has  been  held,  and  shall  set 
forth  the  question  or  questions  for  refusing  to 
answer  which  such  person  has  been  committed 
to  prison,  and  in  any  legal  proceedings  which 
may  be  taken  by  any  such  person  in  reference 
to  or  arising  out  of  such  warrant,  or  his  com- 
mittal to  prison,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Court  in  which  such  proceedings  are  taken  to 
examine  into  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  person  was  committed  to  prison,  and  such 
warrant  was  issued,  and  to  review  the  order  of 
the  resident  magistrate  holding  such  inquiry, 
and  examine  and  ascertain  whether  he  was  war- 
ranted or  authorised  in  committing  any  such 
person  to  prison,  or  whether  such  committal 
was  a  proper  exercise  of  his  discretion  ;  and  for 
such  purpose  the  Court  may  hear  any  legal 
evidence  which  may  be  offered,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, may  refer  to  the  shorthand  notes  of  the 
inquiry."—  {Mr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  nOLMES:  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  this  Amendment.    I  will  put  on 
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the  Paper  this  evening  an  Amendment 
to  provide  that  the  warrant  shall  specify 
the  particular  questions  in  respect  of 
refusal  to  answer  which  the  witness  has 
been  committed  to  prison.  It  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Beyond  that,  it  will  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  go.  The  Amend- 
ment I  propose  will  give  the  Court 
above  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whe- 
ther the  committal  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrate  who  issued  the 
\ir  arrant 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  The  al- 
leged ''concession''  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  perfectly  illu- 
sory. According  to  his  own  statement, 
all  this  will  do  will  be  to  express  in  a 
sub-section  in  this  measure  what  is 
already  the  existing  law.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  that 
when  an  inferior  Couit  commits  a  person 
for  contempt  of  that  Court,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  warrant  should  specify 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.):  I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  loud  and  continuous 
conversation  and  laughter  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  which  I  can  assure  you, 
8ir,  is  greatly  interfering  with  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
are  endeavouring  to  hear  and  under- 
stand what  is  going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  am  sure  hon. 
Members  will  concur  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  speaker  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  was 
saying,  Sir,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
concession  of  the  Government  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  promise  that  they 
would  embody  in  this  Bill  that  which  is 
the  existing  law.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  states  that  the  exist- 
ing law  is  that  an  inferior  Court  shall 
set  forth  in  its  warrant  what  its  juris- 
diction is,  in  order  to  commit  for  con- 
tempt. I  contend,  Sir,  that  a  warrant 
which  should  show — that  should  neces- 
sarily show — the  two  great  elements  in 
my  Amendment — namely,  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  that  is  to  bo  held,  and  what 
the  question  was  that  the  witness  re- 
fused to  answer.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  is  that  a  person  committed 
to  prison  should  go  behind  the  warrant 
and  inquire  into  any  legal  evidence  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  magistrates  had  acted 
properly.  I  do  not  think  the  Attorney 
Goneral  has  offered  any  argument  against 
that  being  done.    What  is  the  value  of 
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the  concession  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ? 

Mb.  MAHONY  (Meath,  N.):  I  rise, 
Sir,  to  a  point  of  Order ;  it  is  perfectly 
and  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  hear 
what  the  hon.  Member  is  saying.  The 
conversation  and  interruption  which  is 
going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
is  deliberate. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy) 
will  speak  a  little  louder  ? 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:  My  con- 
tention is  this — the  Government  has  ac- 
cepted an  Amendment  from  this  quarter 
of  the  House  providing  that  a  shorthand 
writer  shall  attend,  and  shall  take  notes 
of  what  goes  on  at  these  secret  inquiries ; 
and  what  I  say  is,  that  that  concession 
dwindles  down  to  the  smallest  value  if 
they  step  in  now  and  say  that,  though 
they  have  these  shorthand  notes,  the 
person  committed  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  answer  shall  not  have  the  the  power 
of  making  the  smallest  use  of  them. 
That  is  really  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  Is  a  prisoner  committed  for  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  under  this 
clause  to  be  in  a  position  that  the  war- 
rant of  the  Court  which  commits  him  to 
gaol  is  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
that  no  Court  of  Law  is  to  have  the 
power  of  going  behind  that  warrant  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  Resident  Ma- 
gistrate has  acted  properly  or  not? 
Permit  me  to  point  out  that  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  Resident 
Magistrate 'holding  an  inquiry,  no  matter 
how  illegally  he  had  acted,  to  draw  his 
warrant  in  such  a  form  that  no  Court 
would  go  behind  it  and  inquire  into  its 
propriety  or  illegality.  All  the  Resident 
Magistrate  would  have  to  do  in  order  to 
protect  his  warrant  from  investigation 
would  be  to  say  that  the  question  put  to 
the  witness  was  a  perfectly  proper  one, 
but  that  the  witness  had  refused  to 
answer  it.  Unless  such  an  Amendment 
as  this  I  now  propose  is  put  in,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Resident 
Magistrate  was  to  blame;  and  we  ask, 
seeing  that  the  Government  have  pro- 
vided for  the  taking  of  shorthand  notes, 
that  the  person  committed  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  answer  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate shall  have  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining those  notes,  and  of  bringing 
them  before  the  Court  in  which  he  ques- 
tions the  action  of  the  Resident  Magis* 
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trate.  We  claim  that  on  going  into  the 
Oourt  the  witness  may  get  whatever 
benefit  it  is  possible  to  derive  from  the 
shorthand  notes. 

Mk.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) : 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
trial  in  a  public  Court  and  one  of  these 
examinations,  and  between  a  witness 
refusing  to  answer  in  a  private  inquiry 
and  refusing  to  answer  questions  put 
publicly.  A  person  examined  in  secret 
may  be  committed  to  prison  upon  a 
warrant  on  its  face  perfectly  right. 
No  one  will  know  what  has  taken  place 
at  a  secret  inquiry  unless  the  shorthand 
notes  are  forthcoming.  No  one  would 
dream  of  concocting  a  warrant ;  but  I 
can  imagine  a  witness  exciting  the  anger 
of  a  Eesident  Magistate,  and  I  can 
imagine  that  Resident  Magistrate  com- 
mitting a  witness,  and  finding  when  he 
afterwards  cooled  down  that  he  had 
gone  a  little  too  far  in  committing  the 
witness,  and  I  can  then  understand  him 
in  writing  out  the  committal — the  wit- 
ness being  in  custody — putting  a  colour 
to  the  proceedings  in  order  to  justify  his 
hasty  action.  In  writing  out  a  record  of 
the  proceeding  it  is  plain  that  he  may 
find  that  he  has  done  something  wrongs 
having  acted  in  a  passion,  or  in  haste, 
or  without  due  consideration.  I  ask 
are  there  no  means  of  protecting  wit- 
nesses? Is  there  no  Court  to  which 
they  can  appeal  to  take  all  the  circum- 
stances into  consideration,  and  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  wrongly 
treated?  If  the  Attorney  General's 
Amendment  is  inserted  then  all  the 
magistrate  has  to  do  is  to  be  keen 
enough  to  state  in  his  warrant  that  he 
has  put  certain  questions.  But  he  may 
have  put  other  questions  besides  those 
he  records,  or  the  witness  may  have 
answered  a  particular  question  in  another 
form.  The  witness  himself  may  have 
got  angry,  and  may  have  made  some 
hasty  observation,  or  may  have  acted 
hastily,  and  the  magistrate  may  have 
committed  him,  although  his  offence  was 
not  one  in  any  way  warranting  such  a 
punishment.  What  we  ask  in  this 
Amendment  is  not  whether  or  not  the 
warrant  is  right  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
whether  the  action  of  the  magistrate 
in  committing  the  witness  to  prison  was 
a  proper  and  right  exercise  of  his  dis- 
cretion under  the  circumstances.  For 
this  purpose  we  ask  not  that  the  pri- 
soner shall  see  the  shorthand  notes,   but 


that  the  Oourt  shall  have  power  to  exa- 
mine them.  My  hon.  Friend's  Amend- 
ment clearly  mentions  that  it  is  only 
the  Court  that  is  to  have  power  to  exa- 
mine the  shorthand  writer  s  notes.  Un- 
doubtedly, what  is  now  proposed  is  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  law.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  the  warrant  is  right  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  Court  before  whom  it 
comes  for  consideration  should  be  able 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  discretion 
of  the  Resident  Magistrate,  and  we  do 
ask  that  a  provision  should  be  made  to 
meet  special  and  exceptional  proceedings 
which  may  take  place  on  one  of  these 
special  and  exceptional  inquiries  which 
would  not  occur  in  an  open  Court. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  I  wish  to  make  this 
matter  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  so  far  as  I  understand 
it,  has  first  of  all  suggested  that  the 
magistrate  should  make  out  a  warrant 
which  in  form  would  be  perfectly  correct, 
but  which  would  not  correctly  represent 
the  circumstances  of  the  inquiry.  In 
such  a  case  there  would  absolutely  be  no 
protection  for  the  magistrate.  If  he 
wilfully  falsified  the  facts  and  spread 
them  out  in  a  dishonest  form,  no  Judge 
or  jury  would  hesitate  to  declare  that 
his  conduct  was  improper.  No  Judge 
or  jury  would  hesitate  to  condemn  such 
a  magistrate ;  therefore  we  have  a  pro- 
tection against  the  evil  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber wishes  to  provide  against  in  the 
ordinary  law  as  it  stands.  A  case  which 
may  arise  may  be  this.  A  magistrate 
may  commit  a  man  without  having  pro- 
per jurisdiction  to  do  so — for  instance, 
he  might  commit  a  man  for  refusing  to 
answer  a  question  which  he  had  no  right 
to  ask.  Now,  the  warrant,  assuming 
that  it  has  been  properly  prepared,  will 
show  the  question  that  has  been  put, 
and  it  will  be  for  the  Court  above  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  magistrate  had 
jurisdiction  to  ask  the  question.  Suppose 
that  the  warrant  truthfully  sets  out  the 
matter,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  say- 
ing that  the  magistrate  has  acted 
maliciously ;  under  these  circumstances, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  the  Court 
above  should  review  the  discretion  of  the 
magistrates.  I  say  that  we  should  not 
accept  any  such  Amendment  as  that.  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
upon  which  all  our  law  is  based, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single 
English  lawyer  in  the  House  who  would 
agree  to  it. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  (Derby): 
The  difficulty  I  have  in  understanding 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  Q-eneral  for  Ireland  is  this, 
that  it  is  supposed  that  the  question  put 
to  the  witness  will  be  recorded  in  the 
warrant.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be 
very  valuable  if  there  were  any  means 
by  which  the  Court  above  could  review 
the  propriety  of  putting  that  question. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  question 
which  cannot  be  put  so  long  as  it  is  not 
entirely  relative  to  a  totally  different 
matter  to  that  under  investigation.  You 
are  dealing  with  the  analogy  of  a  Court 
of  Law  when  there  are  certain  questions 
that  are  proper  and  others  that  are  not 
proper  acconiing  to  the  Law  of  Evidence. 
If  the  latter  class  of  questions  are  put 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  you  can  appeal  to 
the  Court  above;  but  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  this  secret  inquiry,  that  the  Bules  of 
Evidence  do  not  apply  to  it.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  see  what  there  is  upon  which 
you  can  appeal  to  the  Court  above.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said  just 
now  that  the  Court  will  not  be  allowed 
to  renew  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate :  but,  unfortunately,  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate  is  extremely  wide — in 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  limitation  to 
it  whatever,  and,  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  limitation  to  the  questions  the 
magistrate  can  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) : 
Will  the  Government  state  what  ob- 
jection there  can  be  to  the  Judge  be- 
fore whom  a  case  is  brought  being 
allowed  to  see  the  shorthand  notes? 
The  fact  of  their  being  submitted 
to  the  Judge  will  not  bring  them 
before  the  public— -the  reporters  will 
not  see  them ;  consequently,  they  will 
not  be  published,  and  they  will  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  those  people 
from  whom  it  is  desirable  to  withhold 
the  information  which  has  been  ob- 
tained. Surely  the  Judge  who  has  to 
try  the  case  should  be  allowed  to  see 
the  notes  and  the  context  of  the  par- 
ticular sentence  in  regard  to  which  the 
appeal  is  made.  It  is  not  very  difficult 
for  anyone  here  to  state  a  case  at  once 
where  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Judge  to  see  the  shorthand  notes  in 
order  to  get  at  the  context.  If  I  gave 
the  Committee  an  illustration  of  the 
point  in  question,  both  the  Attorney 
Generals  would  see  that  a  particular 


sentence  and  a  particular  phrase  may 
not  give  the  slightest  information  what- 
ever to  the  Judge  who  has  to  try  the 
case,  and  before  whom  the  appeal  is 
brought.  What  is  the  objection  to 
making  this  concession  ?  Will  the  Go- 
vernment state  out  frankly  to  the  House 
what  objection  they  have  to  allowing 
the  Judffe  who  has  to  try  the  case  ac- 
cess to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ?  Why 
do  you  say  the  case  has  to  be  tried,  and 
then  lay  down  that  the  Judge  has  not 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before 
him,  but  only  such  part  of  it  as  the  par- 
ticular magistrate  whose  conduct  is  in 
question  chooses  to  send  before  him? 
This  is  very  like  a  man  being  tried  for 
a  crime,  and  the  accused  laying  down 
what  information  shall  be  placed  before 
the  Court.  Will  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  say  frankly  what  objection 
there  is  to  the  Judge  seeing  the  short- 
hand notes  if  he  thinks  proper  to  do  so  ? 
What  objection  is  there  to  the  Judge 
having  all  the  information  which,  in  his 
discretion,  will  enable  him  to  come  to  a 
just  decision  ?  Will  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  answer  that  point  ? 
If  he  will,  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  further  progress  with  the  Bill. 

Me.  p.  J.  POWER  (Waterford,  E.) : 
It  is  evident  that  the  Government  are 
afraid  to  allow  the  conduct  of  the  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  to  come  under  the  re- 
view of  any  Court.  We  have  contended 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  undertake 
these  powers,  and  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment confirms  that.  What  is  the 
object  of  going  to  the  great  expense  of 
having  complete  shorthand  notes  and 
this  inquisitorial  inquiry  if  they  are  not 
to  be  seen  by  anyone?  What  is  the 
object,  if  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or 
any  Court  to  which  the  appeal  would  lie, 
has  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
notes — what  would  be  the  use  of  them  ? 
It  would  be  much  better  that  they 
should  never  be  taken  at  all. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  should  re- 
collect the  case  of  Father  Kelleher.  In  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  it  was  decided 
that  since  the  question  was  taken  down, 
on  the  face  of  the  warrant,  the  Court  had 
no  power  to  inquire  into  the  relevancy 
or  irrelevancy  of  certain  questions  put 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  open  day. 
There  was  a  protection  in  that  case,  be- 
cause the  whole  body  of  public  opinion 
could  be  brought   to  bear  upon  the 
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matter.  There  is  a  great  distinction  to 
be  drawn  between  that  case  and  the 
present  case.  But  the  decision  in  Father 
Kelleher's  case  shows  that  the  statement 
in  the  warrant  will  be  no  protection  to 
the  witness;  so  that,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  have  saved  his  breath, 
and  might  have  refrained  from  pro- 
posing what  he  called  a  concession.  It 
is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  this  inquiry 
into  a  crime  committed  by  some  person 
— or  by  no  person,  for  there  may  be  no 
one  accused — there  are  no  other  means 
by  which  you  can  ascertain  the  relevancy 
of  a  question,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
Court  should  be  allowed  to  consider 
what  previous  questions  had  been  put, 
in  order  to  discover  the  course  which  the 
inquiry  ought  to  have  taken,  and  to 
enable  the  Judge  to  say  whether  the 
magistrate's  jurisdiction  had  been  fairly 
exorcised 

Mb.  8TAVELET  HILL  (Stafford- 
shire,  Kingswinford)  :  There  are  two 
points  before  us — one  is  what  the 
warrant  should  contain,  and  the  other 
is  what  the  Superior  Court  should  have 
before  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  savs  the  Superior  Court 
should  have  before  it,  not  only  the 
warrant,  but  every  point  that  can  be 
brought  before  it  in  evidence.  That  is 
not  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. [Mr.  Mattbioe  Healy  :  Yes,  it 
is.]  Anyone  who  can  read  the  English 
language  will  say  that  what  the  Amend* 
ment  provides  is  that  the  warrant  should 
set  forth  the  question.  I  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  that  the  Court  should  have 
before  it  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of 
the  evidence;  but  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  appear  on  the  warrant  is 
absurd. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  May 
I  recall  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Staveley  Hill's)  attention  to 
the  Amendment — 

*' Provided  that  a  warrant  to  commit  any 
person  to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any 
question  or  qaestions  put  to  him  at  any  inquiry 
under  this  section,  shall  specify  the  offence  in 
reference  to  which  the  inquiry  has  heen  held, 
and  shall  set  forth  the  question  or  questions  for 
refusing  to  answer  which,"  Sec. 

The  other  questions  are  not  to  be  set 
forth ;  it  is  only  the  precise  question  for 
refusing  to  answer  which  he  is  sent  to 


prison.  That  is  conceded  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  I  now  ask 
them  to  state  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  anything  on  the  warrant 
but  the  precise  question  and  answer  ? 

Mr.  staveley  HILL:  The  Govern- 
ment  have  agreed  that  the  question 
should  be  set  forth  on  the  warrant.  I 
go  with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  far 
as  that,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Amendment  that  anything  else  should  be 
set  forth. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  I 
think  we  may  come  to  a  very  clear  under- 
standing that  the  warrant  should  contain 
nothing  but  the  question  and  answer. 
Then  the  question  is  whether  the  Court 
which  is  to  determine  the  imprisonment 
should  have  full  seizing  of  all  that  has 
happened.  I  understand  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill)  to 
contend  that  the  Court  should  have  full 
possession  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  question  in  order  to  judge  rightly ; 
that  the  Court  should  not  be  in  possession 
of  the  bare  statement  of  the  question 
only,  but  of  the  matters  under  which  the 
question  arose,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 
Everybody  knows  that  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  proceeding  before  a  common 
tribunal,  the  shorthand  notes  or  the 
Judge's  notes  would  be  available  to 
show  whether  the  evidence  is  admissible. 
That  is  all  that  is  asked  here.  I  under- 
stand that  hitherto  the  Government  have 
refused  to  consent  that  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes  should  go  before  the  Court. 
In  that  case,  they  practically  agree  that 
the  Court  is  not  to  know  what  has 
passed.  How  is  the  witness  who  is  to 
be  committed  to  prison  to  satisfy  the 
Court  above  that  he  has  not  had  justice 
done  him  ?  Upon  affidavit,  is  it  ?  If 
upon  affidavit,  why  is  not  the  affidavit  to 
be  accompanied  by  the  most  authentic 
document?  I  should  say  that  in  any 
tribunal  that  would  be  the  natural  and 
proper  course.  It  has  been  said,  and 
said  quite  truly,  that  a  magistrate — in 
repeating  it  I  do  not  wish  to  attribute 
any  evil  motive  to  any  magistrate — will 
fight  very  hard  to  maintain  his  decision, 
and  unless  you  are  able  when  you  are 
appealing  to  a  Court  in  Banco  to  bring 
before  them  everything  that  has  occurred, 
you  will  have  very  little  chance  of  sac- 
cess.  You  cannot  judge  of  the  whole 
transaction  from  the  mere  words  of  the 
warrant.    You  cannot  judge  what  gave 
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rise  to  the  question  how  the  magistrate 
came  to  put  such  a  questiooy  and  what 
are  the  surrounding  circumstances.  The 
authentic  evidence  of  that  is  the  short- 
hand writer's  notes.  What  are  those 
notes  for  ?  Are  they  only  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  when  it  suits  them,  and  to 
disregard  them  when  they  are  adverse  to 
the  Government's  view  ?  Why  should 
they  not  be  at  the  service  of  the  witness 
who  is  affected  by  them,  who  is  com- 
mitted upon  the  transactions  recorded  in 
them  ?  The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land made  a  very  fair  and  proper  con- 
cession in  agreeing  that  the  question 
should  be  put  upon  the  warrant ;  but 
surely  the  complement  of  that  is  that  if 
there  is  to  be  an  appeal,  the  Court  which 
is  to  hear  it  should  know  all  the  cir- 
oumstaaces. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  a  witness  may  apply  for  a  writ 
oie&rtiorarif  and  that  if  he  can  establish 
a  case  not  only  the  wfltrrant  but  the 
statements  which  are  contained  in  the 
transoript  of  the  shorthand  writer's  notes 
are  at  once  removed.  That  is  one  remedy 
under  the  existing  law.  Another  remedy 
is  that  he  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  magistrate  if  he  thinks,  of  courbo,  he 
has  been  unjustly  treated.  The  reason 
why  we  object  to  the  Amendment  is  that 
it  deals  with  entirely  different  subject- 
matter.  Let  me  read  the  last  portion  of 
the  Amendment — 

"  And  in  any  legal  proceedings  which  may  he 
taken  hy  any  such  person  in  reference  to  or 
arising  out  of  such  warrant,  or  his  committal  to 
prison,  it  shall  he  competent  for  the  court  in 
which  such  proceedings  are  taken  to  examine 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  such  person 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  such  warrant  was 
issued,  and  to  review  the  order  of  the  resident 
magistrate  holding  such  inquiry,  and^examine 
and  ascertain  whether  ho  was  warranted  or 
authorized  in  committing  any  such  person  to 
prison,  or  whether  such  committal  was  a  proper 
exercise  of  his  discretion." 

Now,  we  entirely  object  to  that,  because 
we  do  not  profess  at  all  to  give  an  appeal 
as  regards  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate. If  a  migistrate  makes  an  illegal 
order  it  can  be  quashed  by  the  High 
Oourt  of  Justice,  and  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes  and  the  order  can  be  made 
available  according  to  certain  legal  rules 
now  in  existence.  We  take  our  stand 
upon  that ;  we  shall  not  go  further. 

8%r  WiUiam  Harcourt 
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Mr.  IVfAUEIOE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
am  really  amazed  at  the  representation 
of  what  the  existing  law  is  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  ven- 
tured to  give  the  Committee.  He  states, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  man  who  is 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt  would 
have  a  remedy  by  certiorari.  If  I  read 
the  provisions  of  the  Justices'  Protec- 
tion Act  aright,  there  is  no  remedy  in 
such  a  matter  as  this  unless  the  witness 
can  show  express  malice.  What  is  the 
use  of  a  witness  bringing  an  action  if, 
when  he  has  brought  it,  the  magistrate 
pleads  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  claims 
that  the  action  shall  be  dismissed  ?  I 
challenge  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  show  by  any  authority 
that  the  law  is  as  he  has  stated.  I  as- 
sert, and  I  challenge  contradiction,  that 
it  will  not  be  competent  for  a  witness 
who  was  committed  to  prison  under  this 
section  to  bring  an  action  until  he  has 
by  one  procedure  or  another  quashed 
the  warrant  under  which  he  was  com- 
mitted to  gaol.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says,  that  if  the  wit- 
ness applies  by  certiorari^  the  order  of 
the  Court  would  be  that  not  merely  the 
warrant  of  committal,  but  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes,  would  be  returned  into 
the  Queen's  Bench.  I  challenge  that 
statement.  I  assert  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  my  Amendment  is  drawn  to 
provide  that  such  should  be  the  law.  If 
a  witness  should  proceed  by  certiorari ^ 
the  only  thing  which  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  would  have  power  to 
return  into  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
being  inquired  into  would  be  the  mere 
waiTant  of  committal,  and  to  obtain  an 
order  for  certiorari  the  witness  would 
have  nothing  but  his  individual  affidavit, 
which  would  be  valueless  if  contradicted 
by  the  shorthand  writer's  notes.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  deals 
with  the  evidence  raised  by  this  Amend* 
ment  as  if  it  was  solely  a  question  of 
giving  the  man  who  was  committed  to 
prison  the  right  of  action.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  important  object  of 
this  Amendment  is  to  enable  a  man  com- 
mitted to  gaol  to  get  out  of  gaol  if  the 
magistrate  has  acted  improperly.  The 
answer  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land really  amounts  to  this — that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  that  there 
shall  be  any  appeal  from  the  order  of 
the  Besident  Magistrate.    The  GK>vem- 
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ment  are  determined  tbat  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Eesident  Magistrates  shall 
be  open  to  no  question  and  no  review. 
They  are  determined  not  to  submit  to 
the  light  of  day  what  goes  on  at  these 
star-chamber  inquiries  through  which  all 
the  people  of  a  country  side  may  be  sent 
to  gaol  without  any  appeal.  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  shoiild  not,  as  I  think 
he  does,  misrepresent  to  the  Committee 
what  the  real  state  of  the  law  is,  and 
what  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
witnesses  committed  to  prison  under  this 
section  would  be. 

Mr. CHANGE  (Kilkenny,  8.) :  I  deny 
that  by  certiorari  the  shorthand  notes 
can  be  brought  up,  but  even  supposing 
they  can,  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Richard  Webster)  if  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  notes  can  be  used  to  contradict 
any  statement  whatever  in  the  warrant  ? 
If  a  civil  action  were  brought  and 
an  application  were  made  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  shorthand  notes,  every 
one  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  answer 
of  the  magistrate  would  be  that  the 
notes  were  not  his  property  but  of  the 
Government,  and  they  were  privileged. 
it  would  be  further  said  that  the  inquiry 
was  strictly  secret,  and  that  by  this  Act 
it  was  not  intended  that  everything 
taking  place  before  the  tribunal  should 
see  the  light  of  day  in  other  Courts.  I 
cannot  see  what  necessity  there  is  for 
giving  the  magistrate  the  protection 
which  is  sought  for  him.  I  trust  I  shall 
receive  an  answer  to  the  question  I  have 
asked,  and  thai  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Staveley  Hill),  who 
for  the  first  time  since  this  debate  has 
opened  has  given  us  some  assistance, 
will  continue  to  give  us  his  assistance 
and  encourage  us  to  fight  our  case. 

Mr.  staveley  HILL:  I  assure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Chance)  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  coercion  being 
improperly  applied  to  Ireland.  But 
there  is  nothing  sought  to  be  given  by 
the  Amendment  that  is  not  given  under 
the  existing  law.  If  I  thought  there 
was  I  should  vote  for  the  Amendment 
most  heartily.  I  believe  the  witness 
has  every  protection  under  the  existing 
law  he  can  possibly  have. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance),  I 
have  to  say  I  am  most  distinctly  of 


opinion  that  on  certiorari  the  shorthand 
notes  can  be  brought  up  and  refeiTed  to. 
The  practice  is  that  an  affidavit  must  be 
made  setting  forth  that  the  warrant  is 
bad  for  certain  specified  reasons.  The 
deponent  can  make  any  statement  he 
thinks  fit,  and  then  the  Court  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  the  warrant  has 
been  properly  framed.  If  certiorari  is 
applied  for  all  the  proceedings  will  be 
returned.  That  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  from  giving  the  Court  power  of 
review.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  magistrate 
acted  within  his  jurisdiction  or  beyond 
his  jurisdiction.  We  do  intend  that 
when  the  question  is  one  which  it  is 
competent  for  the  magistrate  to  put,  and 
the  witness  says — *'I  decline  to  answer," 
the  magistrate  shall  be  protected. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  Is  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  of  opinion  that  on 
certiorari  the  shorthand  notes  can  be 
used  as  evidence  to  contradict  or  explain 
the  statements  in  the  warrant  ? 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Most 
certainly  they  could. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  It 
is  perfectly  idle  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  the  writ  of  certiorari  is  open  to  a 
witness.  It  may  be  open  to  him  to  bring 
an  action  afterwards. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  155; 
Noes  256:  Majority  101.  [Div.  List, 
No.  127.1 

Ma.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
rise  to  move  to  insert  after  **  thereto  " — 

*'  Provided,  That  if  at  any  inquiry  held  under 
this  section  it  is  proposed  to  commit  any  wit- 
ness to  prison  for  refusing  to  anstrer  any  ques- 
tion or  questions,  such  witness  shall  thereupon 
be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  solicitor 
in  case  he  shall  so  desire." 

I  have  no  desire  to  weary  the  Committee 
by  arguing  before  it  a  matter  which  has 
been,  at  any  rate,  partly  discussed  on  a 
previous  Amendment.  The  Committee 
has  decided  that  it  will  not  allow  a  soli- 
citor or  barrister  to  represent  a  witness 
at  an  inquiry.  I  would,  however,  appeal 
to  the  Committee  to  allow  a  witness,  be- 
fore being  committed  to  gaol,  to  be  heard 
by  counsel  or  solicitor,  so  that  his  case 
may  be  properly  presented. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  **  thereto,"  insert^ 
"  Provided,  That  if  at  any  inquiry  held  under 
this  section  it  is  proposed  to  commit  any  wit- 
ness to  prison  for  refusing  to  answer  any  qaes- 

lFi/thIfiifht.;\ 
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tion  or  questions,  such  witnosa  shall  thereupon 
be  entitled  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  solicitor 
in  case  he  shall  so  desire.'* — {Mr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  insered." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  would  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  it  has  already  rejected  an 
Amendment  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  give  witnesses  the 
power  of  delaying  the  proceedings  by 
making  application  for  the  assistance  of 
counsel,  and  by  the  arguments  which 
counsel  would  be  instructed  to  use.  The 
whole  proceedings  would,  in  fact,  be 
likely  to  be  made  ridiculous. 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  seems 
suddenly  to  have  got  on  a  high  horse. 
He  says  to  give  a  witness  the  use  of 
counsel  would  lead  to  long  argument. 
One  would  have  thought  that  before  the 
liberty  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  is  taken 
away,  there  should  be  some  sort  of  argu- 
ment ;  but  now,  forsooth,  it  is  said  that 
we  are  to  go  to  gaol  without  argument. 
Was  ever  such  a  position  taken  up  by  a 
legal  Gentleman  ?  I  can  understand  the 
Chief  Secretory,  who  revels  in  this  clause, 
and  laves  in  it,  and  steeps  himself  in  the 
idea  of  men  being  sent  to  gaol  without 
argument,  opposing  this  Amendment; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  am  astonished  at 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  who  is  a  lawyer. 
We  say  send  a  man  to  gaol  if  you  like 
for  refusing  to  answer  reasonable  and 
proper  questions ;  but  when  you  come  to 
questions  on  which  reasonable  and  proper 
debate  can  arise,  let  that  debate  take 
place,  and  let  it  be  between  competent 
debaters.  Let  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  are  to  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  declining  to  answer  improper  ques- 
tions be  decided  by  legal  gentlemen.  In 
Scotland,  the  gentleman  who  puts  the 
questions,  and  the  gentleman  who  de- 
cides on  the  propriety  of  the  questions, 
are  legal  gentlemen.  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General  for  England  to  allow  these 
questions  to  be  decided  on  argument. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  objects 
to  argument;  but  for  him  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  they 
will  send  men  to  gaol  without  argument 
seems  to  me  to  be  expressing  an  alto- 
gether irrational  and  uncivilized  view. 


The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiCHABD  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  1 
have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  argu- 
ment, but  I  really  think  we  ought  not 
to  be  pressed  further  on  this  matter  when 
we  have  already  decided  that  solicitors 
and  barristers  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
attend  the  inquiries  held  under  this 
section,  and  when  it  has  been  pointed 
out  bj"  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  that  it  is  necessary  to  g^ve  large 
discretion  to  the  magistrates  in  the  put- 
ting of  questions.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  questions  that  can  be  put,  provided 
they  have  reference  to  the  crime  that  has 
been  committed.  We  shall  be  stultifying 
our  previous  decisions  if  we  say  now  that 
a  counsel  or  solicitor  may  be  introduced ; 
besides,  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
will  be  a  direct  temptation  to  a  witness 
to  set  the  whole  proceeding  at  defiance 
by  causing  adjournments  to  take  place, 
and  introducing  proceedings  which  are 
not  possible  under  other  sections  of  tbe 
Bill. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.): 
The  Amendment  of  which  I  have  given 
Notice  deals  with  the  case  of  a  person 
for  whom,  I  think,  the  Committee  has 
some  regard — namely,  a  witness  who 
has  to  be  arrested  in  the  first  instance, 
without  being  summoned.  I  have  ob- 
served all  through  a  feeling  of  consider- 
able hesitation  in  the  Committee  with 
reference  to  giving  absolute  discretion 
to  stipendiary  and  other  magistrates, 
with  regard  to  the  arrest  of  witnesses  in 
the  first  instance.  I  observed ,\and  took 
down  carefully,  the  words  of  the\  Attor- 
ney General. 

Sir  RICHARD   WEBSTER  :  V  Will 
this  hon.  Member  read  the  AmendtqgLent. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  :  It  says— 

''  Provided  always,  That  the  warrant 
in  suh- section  mentioned  shall  not  issue  i&  the 
first  instance  for  the  arrest  of  a  witness  um^l 
oath  is  made  that  it  is  prohahle  that  if  serve 
with  a  summons  such  witness  would  remove  fronx 
jurisdiction  and  would  not  be  forthcoming  at 
such  inquiry.** 

The  words  are  carefully  framed,  and  I 
have  adopted  them  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  case  mentioned  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  to  insert 
the  words—"  Provided  always,  That  the  war- 
rant '  B.b/  in  Bub-eection  mentioned  shall  not 
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issue  in  the  first  instance  for  tho  arrest  of  a 
witness  until  oath  is  made  that  it  is  probable 
that  if  served  with  a  summons  such  witness 
would  remove  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  would 
not  be  forthcomings  at  such  inquiry." — {Mr, 
0*Doheyiy.) 

Question  proposed,  ^*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

SiE  EIOHAED  WEBSTEE :  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  words  are  altogether  in- 
consistent with  an  Amendment  already 
passed,  which  applies  to  these  proceed- 
ings— Section  13  of  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  of  185 1 .  Yfe  put  in  that  section,  at 
the  request  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Oangway  opposite,  and  we  think,  as  at 
present  advised,  that  the  present  Amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  that  for  which 
we  have  in  that  way  provided. 

Mr.  O'DOHEETY:    I  quite    agree 
that  if  you  take  out  Section  13  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act,  and  read  the  words 
of  it,  you  will  perceive  that  this  Amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  it ;  but  I  seek  to 
modify  the  oath  having  regard  to  that 
Section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act.     The 
information  is  to  be  laid  before  the  issue 
of  the  warrant,  that  is  to  say,  the  oath  is 
to  be  taken  before  the  arrest  of  a  person 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  witness  will  not  at- 
tend to  give  evidence  without  being  com- 
pelled so  to  do.    That  is  in  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  and,  as  I 
say,  if  we  consider  that  section  as  written 
out,  it  is  inconsistent  with  my  Amend- 
ment ;  but  I  think  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  admit  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  Parliament  have  power  to 
modify  that  oath  by  a  Proviso.     The 
reason  why  I  am  anxious  that  this  alter- 
ation should  be  made  is,  that  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  intended  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  Bill  to  enable  a  warrant  to  issue 
where  it  should  not.     I  believe  they 
would  be  slow  to  allow  power  which 
might  be  abused,  or  might  be  exercised 
too  harshly.     I,  therefore,  took  down 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  when  he  mentioned  the  cases  in 
which  a  warrant  should  issue  in  the  first 
instance — namely,  the  danger  of  a  wit- 
ness not  attending  himself,  the  danger 
of  a  witness  removing  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrate,  and  the  danger 
of  his  not  attending  without  a  warrant. 
These  are  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  in  explaining  to  the 
Oommittee  the  cases  in  which  a  warrant 
ahould  issue  for  the  attendance  of  a 
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witness  without  a  summons.  I  think 
that  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  espe- 
cially persons  called  on  to  be  examined 
before  a  tribunal  of  this  sort,  are  primd 
facie  entitled  to  receive  a  summons. 
Many  people  might  be  seriously  incon- 
venienced by  being  brought  up  under  a 
warrant,  and  I,  therefore,  think  that 
the  ordinary  right  of  witnesses  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Court  ought  to  apply. 
I  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
person,  if  summoned,  would  fly  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  and  would, 
therefore,  not  be  available  to  give  evi- 
dence at  an  inquiry :  but  those  cases 
will  be  cases  in  which  it  will  be  made 
clear  to  the  magistrate,  on  oath,  that 
there  is  danger,  if  a  summons  is  served, 
of  a  man  absconding  or  not  being  forth- 
coming. Any  words  which  will  provide 
a  better  safeguard  than  that  which  is 
already  contained  in  the  Petty  Sessions 
Act  ought,  I  think,  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Committee.  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Committee  what  is  the  safeguard 
provided  against  the  unjust  and  harsh 
exercise  of  this  power  of  arresting  a 
witness  in  the  first  instance,  and  what 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  goes  in  the 
original  Act.  A  person  may  swear,  for 
instance,  that  a  witness  will  not  attend 
without  being  compelled,  though  he  may 
know  very  well  that  the  witness  will  not 
run  away.  He  may  be  able  very  well 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
witness  would  attend,  though  he  would 
not  dream  of  swearing  that  the  man 
would  run  away.  He  can  also  very  well 
swear — I  would  even  put  this  extreme 
case— to  a  sort  of  belief  that  the  wit- 
ness would  not  attend,  although  he 
might  know  that  if  the  witness  was 
served  with  a  summons,  he  would 
attend,  believing  himself  bound  by  some 
honourable  obligation  to  do  so— because 
I  know,  in  my  own  practice,  that  there 
are  many  men  who  would  submit  to  a 
summons,  and  who  would  be  perfectly 
wilUng  to  give  evidence,  if  summoned, 
who  would  not  voluntarily  attend  be- 
fore an  inquiry  to  give  evidence  in  a 
particular  case.  Therefore,  it  is  open 
to  a  man  to  swear  the  oath  in  the  13th 
section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  and 
believe  that  the  witness  would  attend 
on  a  summons.  But  it  is  altogether 
unfair  not  to  require  that  the  magistrate 
should  be  satisfied  in  bis  own  mind 
that  the  witness  will  not  attend  on  a 
summons  before  granting  a  warrant.    I 
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appeal  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
whether  there  is  reully  anything  in  my 
Amendment  which,  if  adopted,  would 
]fru8trate  the  operation  of  the  Act.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  these  words ;  but  I 
must  say  I  do  dislike  the  words  in  the 
1  dth  section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act, 
which  are  really  no  safeguard  to  a 
witnosSa 

SiK  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  really 
would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
consider  what  it  is  he  proposes.  Re- 
member we  are  dealing  with  a  con- 
tumacious witness,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposes  to  limit  the  clause  by  in- 
serting the  words  **  will  be  removed 
from  jurisdiction,  and  will  not  be  forth- 
coming." The  words  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  words  ''  will  not  attend," 
but  they  are  all  governed,  by  **  removed 
from  jurisdiction,"  and  the  witness  who 
does  not  desire  to  give  evidence  may 
hide  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magis- 
trate, and  may  decline  to  answer  a  sum- 
mons and  set  the  ordinary  law  at  de- 
fiance ;  but  unless  he  goes  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  there  is  no  power  to  serve 
a  warrant.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
oath  to  be  made  that  the  witness  would 
be  removed  from  jurisdiction,  or  that 
the  deponent  should  know  that  the  man 
would  not  come,  or  that  he  said  he 
would  not  come,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  If  the  Act  is  to  be  put  in  force 
at  all,  witnesses  who  it  is  supposed  can 
give  material  evidence  must  not  be 
allowed  to  evade  the  inquiry.  The 
Committee  will  remember  that  we  have 
accepted  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  East  Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler),  to  the 
effect  that  the  warrant  should  be  issued 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whom  the  magis- 
trate believed  capable  of  giving  ma- 
terial evidence,  but  whom  he  had  reason 
to  believe  would  not  attend.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  proper  test  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  the  hon.  Member  cuts  that  down 
by  providing  that,  before  a  warrant  shall 
issue,  oath  must  be  taken  that  the  wit- 
ness will  be  removed  from  jurisdiction, 
and  will  not  be  forthcoming,  it  will 
make  the  whole  clause  nugatory.  Un- 
less an  affidavit  could  be  made  which, 
practically  speaking,  could  not  be  made 
or  would  not  be  made  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  witnesses  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.O'DOHERTY:  If  it  would  render 
the  Amendment^  more  acceptable  to  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I  would 
agree  to  these  words — **  will  remove 
from  jurisdiction  or  otherwise  will  not 
be  forthcoming." 

Sib  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
same  objection  applies. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide that  a  warrant  shall  not  be  issued 
merely  because  a  person  chooses  to  think 
that  a  witness  will  not  attend  volun- 
tarily. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sit  on  the  Treasury  Bench  are  very 
hard  to  please.  When  we  draw  up 
Amendments  to  try  and  meet  their  views 
they  say  we  are  endeavouring  to  turn 
the  Bill  upside  down  and  to  render  it 
unworkable.  The  Irish  Attorney  Gene- 
ral came  forward  and  said  he  could  not 
agree  to  one  Amendment  because  there 
are  a  certain  class  of  witnesses  in  Ireland 
who,  the  moment  they  got  a  summons, 
would  abscond.  On  that  proper  argu- 
ment the  Committee  agreed  to  allow  a 
warrant  to  be  issued,  and  all  that  we  now 
ask  is,  that  that  being  the  reason  on 
which  the  Committee  agreed  to  allow 
the  witness  to  be  arrested  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  Committee  shall  express  its 
reasons  in  the  Bill,  and  say  that  only  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  danger  of 
the  witness  absconding  a  warrant  shall 
be  issued.  I  would  press  upon  the  Com- 
mittee this  consideration,  that  the  words 
used  in  the  Bill  are  words  which  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  in  Ire- 
land a  power  which  they  might  very 
grossly  abuse.  We  know  very  well 
what  will  happen  if  this  clause  passes  as 
it  stands.  The  Resident  Magis^ato  will 
get  down  his  warrant  from  the  Attorney 
General,  will  go  to  the  nearest  sub- 
inspector,  will  make*  out  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, and  will  hand  it  over  to  a  con- 
stable, who  will  swear  an  affidavit  in  the 
common  form,  that  he  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  witnesses  will  not  attond,  and, 
therefore,  they  will  all  be  arrested.  We 
know  quite  well  what  is  going  to  happen, 
and  we  object  that  it  shoidd  be  in  the 
power  of  officials  in  Ireland  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  things.  The  Attorney 
General  for  England  says  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  official  to  swear  that 
witnesses  are  going  to  abscond,  or  that 
they  will  not  be  forthcoming.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  say  that  than  to 
prove  it.  On  referring  to  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  I  find  that  it  re^uire^  the 
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officials  to  swear  as  to  what  is  in  a  man's 
mind — that  the  police  officer  shall  swear 
that  a  certain  class  of  people  have  their 
minds  made  up  not  to  attend.  But  all 
we  ask  is  that  the  officer  shall  swear,  not 
to  what  he  cannot  know,  but  to  what  he 
can  know,  see,  and  discover  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  intelligence — namely,  that 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  witness  will 
abscond  if  an  opportunity  is  given  to  him 
and  he  is  not  arrested  in  the  first  instance. 
No  7,  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Irish  officials 
will  have  to  face  this  difficulty — that 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  the  clause  is  worked  as  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be,  there 
will  be  a  very  great  indisposition  among 
large  classes  of  people  in  Ireland  to 
come  before  these  inquiries  at  all.  It 
does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  these  people  to  leave 
the  country ;  all  that  it  means  is  that, 
for  certain  reasons  of  a  political  or  other 
nature,  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  facilitate  the  working  of  these  in- 
quiries, which  they  believe  to  be  utterly 
abominable  and  detestable.  Is  it  to  be 
said  that  because  they  entertain  these 
views  any  constable  may  swear  **  A,  B, 
0,  and  D,  I  know,  have  objections  to 
attend  these  inquiries,  and  therefore  let 
them  be  arrested  instead  of  being  sum- 
moned?" That  would  be  a  gross  in- 
justice. If  this  power  is  to  be  exercised, 
let  it  be  exercised  for  the  reason  which 
the  Irish  Attorney  General  gave  as  an 
inducement  to  the  Committee  to  grant 
the  power  of  arresting  witnesses— 
namely,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
witness  absconding  and  getting  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  if  he  is  able 
to  get  wind  of  the  inquiry  which  is  to  bo 
held.  But  do  not  put  it  on  the  general 
statement  of  some  constable  that  certain 
persons  have  an  indisposition  to  attend 
the  inquiries,  and  that  he  believes  they 
will  not  attend.  Do  not.  in  the  terms  of 
this  Bill,  enable  the  officials  to  arrest  a 
whole  country-side  without  first  giving 
them  the  privilege  of  being  summoned, 
and  of  saying  whether  or  not  they  will 
attend  the  inquiries  without  arrest.  It 
is  quite  bad  enough  that  the  authorities 
should  have  the  power  of  arresting  per- 
sons who  may  be  quite  as  respectable  as 
the  Resident  Magistrate  holding  the 
investigation.  Do  not  let  them  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  ruffian  magistrate  or 
policeman  who  chooses  to  abuse  his 
power  in  an  offensive  manner.    Do  not 
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let  the  power  be  exercised  until  the 
danger  which  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  pointed  out  arises — until 
there  is  some  competent  person  who 
knows  the  facts  prepared  to  swear  that 
if  the  warrant  is  not  issued  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  witness  will  abscond. 

Mr.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.):  Mr.  Courtney,  this  mea- 
sure was  introduced  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  it  has  been  maintained  upon 
them  all  along.  It  should  be  generally 
understood  that,  even  in  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  loyal  minority  in  Ire- 
land, there  is  a  strong  and  ingrained 
objection  to  give  evidence  at  these  tri- 
bunals, as  in  other  cases.  Therefore, 
in  discussing  this  matter,  we  may  set 
out  with  the  assumption  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Ireland  has  an 
objection  to  give  evidence,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  taken  that  the  condition 
of  this  warrant  or  thing — I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  am,  therefore,  not  aware  of 
these  technicalities — but  the  primary 
condition  of  this  warrant  is  that  wit- 
nesses will  not  attend  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  whole  argument  turns 
on  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  word  "compelled.''  It  has  been 
very  properly  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Donegal  (Mr.  O'Doherty)  that 
the  giving  of  a  summons  to  a  witness 
may  be  considered  as  ''compelling." 
Auyone  who  has  attended  the  Petty 
Sessions  Courts  in  Ireland,  as  I  have 
had  to  do  myself  on  legal  business  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  knows  what  I  have 
seen  daily,  that  witnesses  are  allowed  to 
come  in  and  mix  themselves  up  with  cases 
where,  even  as  witnesses,  there  is  no 
suspicion  against  them.  AH  we  ask  for 
is,  that  where  there  is  a  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  these  witnesses  will  answer 
your  summons  on  the  receipt  of  it,  you 
should  not,  in  the  first  instance,  issue  a 
warrant.  But  we  know  very  well  what 
will  be  the  alternative  if  the  Govern- 
ment maintain  their  present  attitude.  It 
is  that  the  Resident  Magistrates  will 
never  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of 
issuing  a  summons.  They  will  spare 
themselves  that  trouble,  and  will  do 
that  which  will  cause  much  annoyance 
in  Ireland,  and  cause  many  a  prolonged 
debate  in  this  House.  They  will  walk 
into  the  field  where  men  are  at  their 
spring  or  harvest  work,  and  tap  them 
on  the  shoulder,  and  bring  them  before 
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these  secret   tribunals,    keeping   them 
day  after  day,  and,  perhaps,  committing 
them  to  prison  for  contumaciousness. 
Then  there  is  another  point  to  which  I 
would  like  to  call  attention.    The  Irish 
people  are  often  accused  of  being  addicted 
to  taking  a  drop  of  drink.    Now,  I  ask, 
is  it  fair  or  reasonable  that  your  police- 
man shall  seize  a  farmer  on  a  market 
night  when  he  has  been  drinking,  and 
shall  lug  him  before  a  magistrate,  when, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill,  if  he  had 
been  summoned  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
could  have  his  mind  clearly  made  up, 
and  be  able  to  say  what  he  knows  about 
the  subject  ?    The  result  of  your  action 
will  be  that  you  will  be  continually 
touching  a  very  sore  point  by  your  ad- 
ministration of  this  Bill.    The  Goyem- 
ment  set  out  with  a  presumption  that 
causes  all  this  friction.    They  set  out 
with  the  presumption  that  the  magis- 
trates are  just,  and  will  carry  out  the 
Bill  in  a  spirit  of  justice.     But  we  set 
out  with  a  spirit  of  distrust.     We  may 
be  right,  or  we  may  be  wrong ;  but  we 
act  according  to  our  experience,  and  we 
cannot  belieye  in  the  justice  of  these 
magistrates  from  what  we  know  of  them. 
Tou  cannot  blame  us  when  we  have  had 
cause  to  distrust  them.    Then  why  do 
you  object  to  putting  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  words  which  crystallize  your 
own  sentiment  as  well  as  our  objection  ? 
Why  is  it  that  you  will  not  have  in  some 
form — either  in  the  shape  of  this  Amend- 
ment, or  in  some  other  form  that  you 
may  devise  yourselves — why  is  it  that 
you  will  not  be  content  to  put  into  this 
Bill  a  safeguard  that  a  man  shall  be 
summoned  where  it  is  presumable  that 
he  will  attend,  and  why  snould  you  give  to 
people  whom  we  allege  to  be  despots 
the  right  of  exercising  all  their  powers 
in  a  despotic  spirit?    It  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  friction  which  prevails,  and 
to  the  prolongation  of  debate  night  after 
night,  that  the  Government  constantly 
take  up  the  position  that  the  Hesident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland  are  angels  who 
have  come  down  from  Heaven.    Even 
from  that  point  of  view  they  are  fallen 
angels,  and  we  ought  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  dealing  with  them.     Any  as- 
sertion we  make  against  them  is  not 
regarded.     We  allege  that  they  are  a 
class  of  men  prone  to  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, and  you  hold  the  opposite  view. 
Why  is  it  that  you  wiU  not  allow  us  the 
limitations  and  reservations  which  you 
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acknowledge  are  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Bill — why  do  you  not  put  them  in  the 
letter  so  as  to  satisfy  all  objections  ? 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
will  not  detain  the  Committee  for  more 
than  a  minute,  but  I  want  to  answer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  one  point.  He 
put  the  case  of  a  man  having  removed 
himself  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
In  that  case  a  warrant  would  issue,  so 
that  the  very  case  referred  to  is  met  by 
the  ISth  section.  I  do  not  know  where 
we  are.  I  do  not  know  of  any  possible 
objection  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  urged  against  my  proposition  that  is 
not  met  by  the  explanation  that  the 
existing  law  provides  for  the  case.  The 
Committee  will  decide  now  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  a  warrant  is  to  issue 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  with- 
out having  any  satisfactory  information 
before  him  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  witness.  This  is  a  very  hard  posi- 
tion for  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  any 
person  can  at  any  moment  be  arrested 
at  the  instance  of  the  officials  of  Dublin 
Castle.  I  put  the  distinction  very  dearly 
between  these  cases  and  indictable  of- 
fences. In  indictable  oases  it  might  be 
a  very  great  public  inconvenience  if  the 
witness  were  not  in  attendance  at  the 
Petty  Sessions,  because  the  Assizes  might 
be  coming  on.  I  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  it  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  witness  for  a  parti- 
cular day  in  an  indictable  offence,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  where  you 
appoint  the  day  yourselves,  and  where 
the  next  day  a  warrant  might  issue  if 
the  witness  were  not  forthcoming.  These 
are  points  on  which  I  ask  the  Committee 
to  reflect  before  supporting  the  Bill  as 
it  now  stands. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  129; 
Noes  227:  Majority  98.— (Div.  List, 
No.  128.) 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.) :  I  beg 
to  move  the  following  Amendment,  of 
which  I  have  given  private  Notice :— ^ 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "thereto,"  insert — 
"  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a  warrant  be 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  female  intended  to 
be  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  first  instance, 
or  until  a  summons  has  first  been  served  on  such 
female  in  manner  as  in  said  enactment  pro- 
vided, and  disobeyed  by  her." 

I  trust  that  the  Qovemment  will  see  the 
desirability  of  a  provision  of  this  kind. 
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and  will,  at  any  rate,  agree  to  make  the 
neglect  of  a  summons  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  issue  of  a  warrant  in  the 
case  of  a  woman.  I  think  you  all  agree 
that  no  woman,  no  matter  how  low  she 
may  bo  in  the  social  scale,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  suffer  unnecessary  indig^iities ; 
but  if  the  sub-section  be  adopted  with- 
out any  safeguard,  such  as  that  which  I 
have  proposed,  she  will  be  exposed  to 
great  hardship.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
said  that  a  woman  would  be  able  to 
evade  a  summons  by  getting  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  by  which  it  is 
issued  ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  for  a  woman  to  get 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  as  it  is  for  many 
men.  In  the  case  of  married  women, 
having  children  and  other  home  ties, 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  end  of  last  Ameadment,  to  insert  the 
words—*'  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  a 
warrant  be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  any  female 
intended  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  the 
lirst  instance,  or  antil  a  summons  has  first  been 
served  on  such  female,  in  manner  as  in  said 
enactment  provided,  and  disobeyed  by  her." — 
{Afr.  Chance.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  poe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfotjb)  (Man- 
chester, E«) :  I  hope,  Sir,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  this  question,  which,  I 
think,  can  hardly  have  been  brought 
seriously  before  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
our  Criminal  Law  which  furnishes  a 
precedent  for  a  provision  of  this  kind, 
nor  can  I  conceive  of  any  reason  being 
alleged  why  women  shoidd  be  placed  in 
a  different  category  to  men  in  this  con- 
nection. The  object  of  the  warrant  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  recalcitrant  wit- 
nesses, and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  women  are  less  likely  to  prove  re- 
calcitrant than  men.  Certainly,  expe- 
rience has  not  shown  this  to  be  the  case. 
In  any  case,  I  think  hon.  Gentlemen  will 
agree  that  if  there  was  a  recalcitrant 
witness,  the  fact  that  she  happened  to 
be  a  woman  would  be  no  reason  for  not 
issuing  a  warrant  against  her.  In  re- 
gard to  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that  women  are  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  evading 


summonses,  I  would  remind  him  that 
every  woman  has  not  got  a  family  of 
children. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  I  hope  this  Amend- 
ment will  be  divided  upon.  It  is  the 
very  simple  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
procedure  up  to  the  present.  It  has  been 
decided  not  to  adopt  the  ordinary  rules 
of  procedure  in  the  case  of  people  gene- 
rally, and  this  Amendment  is  but  the 
logical  corollary  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  MARUM  (Kilkenny,  N.) :  As  I 
have  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  some- 
what in  the  same  direction  as  that  now 
before  the  Committee,  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
reply  to  the  Chief  Secretary.  As  the 
entire  clause  is  derived  from  the  Scot- 
tish jurisprudence,  I  think  it  not  un- 
natural that  I  should  make  some  refer- 
ence to  the  enactments  relating  to  that 
system  ;  and  I  find  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Law  of  Scotland,  women  were 
not,  until  a  recent  period,  admissible. 
Of  course,  I  speak  under  correction  from 
the  Lord  Advocate.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  say  whether  that  circumstance  is 
owing  to  any  psychological  deduction, 
or  whether  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
of  a  woman  having  five  ounces  of  brain 
matter  less  than  a  man ;  but,  whatever 
•the  reason  may  be,  certainly  the  Common 
Law  of  Scotland  did  attach  disability  to 
women  as  witnesses.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  I  should  refer  to  the 
point,  when  we  are  going  back  on  the 
Scottish  Criminal  Law  for  precedents. 
When  this  inquisitorial  process  was  in 
existence  in  Scotland,  women  were  prac- 
tically excluded  from  its  operation ;  and 
it  was  with  the  object  of  oringing  that 
circumstance  before  the  notice  of  the 
Committee  that  I  intended  to  bring  for- 
ward my  Amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 
We  have  now  been  several  hours  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
witnesses,  and  I  venture  to  think  that, 
as  we  have  to  meet  again  at  12  o'clock, 
the  Motion  I  propose  to  make  is  not  un- 
reasonable. We  are  now  falling  again 
into  the  meshes  of  the  Scottish  law,  and 
it  is  inevitable  that  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  must  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
lead  to  wide  controversy.  I,  therefore, 
beg  to  move  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Anders<m.) 

3  E  2  IFifih  Ifijfht.} 
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The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  moved 
this  Amendment  is  most  desirous  that  a 
Division  should  be  taken  on  it.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  take  it  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  will  not  press  his  Motion. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
No  sensible  man  should  ever  be  out  of 
bed  after  1  o'clock.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  were 
here  until  6  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
and  shall  have  to  be  in  our  places  again 
at  12  o'clock  to-day,  the  Motion  is  nol 
an  unreasonable  one. 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  say  r.othing 
about  the  hour.  I  wish  to  advance  the 
Business  of  the  Committee  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  as  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South  Kil- 
kenny is  himself  desirous  that  a  Division 
should  be  taken  on  his  Amendment,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 
gress appears  to  be  the  natural  course 
to  be  adopted. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  would  suggest  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  above  the  Gangway 
(Mr.  Anderson)  that  he  should  withdraw 
his  Motion.  We  are  prepared  to  go  to 
a  Division  on  the  Amendment  imme- 
diately ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last 
taken  during  the  present  Sitting. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
We  originally  proposed  that  these  war- 
rants should  not  be  issued  at  all.  The 
Act  of  1882  has  been  thrown  at  us  again 
and  again  and  again  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Member  for  Rossendale  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  in  his  place  this  even- 
ing. The  noble  Marquess  has  been 
supporting  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
we  were  only  re-enacting  the  measure 
of  1882 ;  but  the  principle  of  that  Bill 
was  that  the  citation  should  only  take 
place  on  a  summons,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  policemen  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  houses  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  their  women  before 
the  Resident  Magistrate  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  when,  under  the  Act  of  1882,  both 
for  men  and  women  summonses  were 
required,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  at  least, 
should  abate  some  of  their  Toryism,  and 


not  compel  women  to  be  brought  up 
under  this  section,  without  summons,  at 
any  hour.  If  summonses  are  issued, 
you  have  this  guarantee,  at  any  rate — 
that  the  witnesses  will  have  an  intima- 
tion as  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  appear;  whereas,  if  there  is 
no  safeguard  of  this  kind,  the  Constabu- 
lary will  be  able  to  arrest  women  at  any 
hour  of  the  night,  and  a  most  deplorable 
state  of  things  will  ensue.  This  is 
really  a  system  of  inquisition  by  night ; 
and  I  contend  that,  as  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  it  is  not  a  reasonable  thing 
that  they  should  be  arrested  summarily 
upon  a  warrant. 

Colonel  NOLAN  (Qalway,  N.) :  I  do 
not  want  to  stand  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Division ;  but  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  no  precedents  of 
exceptions  being  made  in  the  case  of 
women.  I  contend  that  exceptions  have 
been  made.  What  you  are  doing  now 
will  be  a  shock  and  an  indignity  to  the 
whole  of  the  women  in  Ireland.  More- 
over, you  are  passing  this  Bill  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  five-sixths  of  the 
Irish  Members.  It  may  happen  that  a 
warrant  will  be  issued  against  a  woman 
— a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter,  for  in- 
stance— in  regard  to  whom  there  is  not 
even  a  suspicion  that  she  has  infringed 
the  law.  Nevertheless,  she  will  be  liable 
to  be  marched  off,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  the  nearest  market  town.  A  more 
shocking  indignity  to  a  respectable 
woman  cannot  be  conceived.  At  the 
present  time  especial  care  should  be 
taken  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
magnitude.  Every  word  you  say  here 
goes  to  the  United  States,  to  Australia, 
and  to  New  Zealand;  and  if  it  goes 
forth  that  you  contemplate  submitting 
the  women  of  Ireland  to  these  indigni- 
ties, your  position  will  not  be  a  pleasant 
one.  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
You  are  making  a  scandal  which  will  bo 
brought  up  against  you  on  many  plat- 
forms in  countries  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken ;  and  I  do  not  think 
you  will  be  backed  up  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britain.  Certainly,  if 
you  had  women's  suffrage  you  would 
have  a  large  vote  against  it. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  117; 
Noes  208:  Majority  91.— (Div.  List, 
No.  129.) 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn):  ] 
I  beg  again  to  move,  Sir,  that  you  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (^Mr. 
Anderson,) 

The  chief  SECRETAEYfor  IRE. 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Manches- 
ter, E.) :  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
Amendments  which  move  that  the  whole 
sub-section  be  left  out ;  but  there  is  one 
in  manuscript  which,  I  believe,  should 
come  on  later  in  the  clause.  There  is 
Amendment  No.  68,  and  the  Amend- 
ment numbered  70.  On  these  Amend- 
ments the  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  make  large  concessions.  Then  there 
is  an  Amendment,  75a,  on  page  20,  the 
principle  of  which  was  discussed  last 
night,  and  I  understood  it  to  be  with- 
drawn. I  hope  the  Committee  will  see 
that  there  is  no  controversial  matter 
before  the  Amendments  to  omit  the  sub- 
section, and  that  we  may  be  allowed  to 
go  on  with  those  as  to  which  no  difficulty 
is  likely  to  arise. 

Mb.  ANDERSON:  I  do  not  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  if  the  Committee  desire 
to  take  Amendments  as  to  which  no 
difference  of  opinion  is  likely  to  arise  ; 
but  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  Amend- 
ment that  will  lead  to  controversy  it  is 
not  desirable  to  proceed  with  that  at  this 
late  hour. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
I  hope,  after  the  declaration  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  make,  concessions  in 
regard  to  the  Amendments  68  and  70, 
that  the  Government  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  those  Amendments. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  let  in 
by  the  Government,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  we  do  not  nail  them  down  to 
de6nite  concessions  before  we  consent  to 
withdraw  a  Motion  to  report  Progress. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  these  pro- 

Eosed  concessions  are.  We  have  heard 
efore  a  good  deal  as  to  the  enormous 
concessions  which  the  Government  pro- 
pose to  grant ;  but  they  always  turn  out 
to  be  moonshine  or  smoke,  and  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  find  the  concessions  of  which 
they  now  talk  are  just  as  bogus  as  we 
have  hitherto  found  the  former  conces- 
sions of  the  Government.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  concessions  of    the 


Government  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ; 
but  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  meet 
the  Government  in  that  spirit  without 
being  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cuss these  concessions,  and  put  the  case 
as  we  view  it  from  our  side  of  the 
House.  Seeing  that  we  were  working 
here  again  till  6  o'clock  this  momiog, 
and  that  many  of  us  have  been  working 
in  Committees  since  12  o'clock  to-day — 
although  the  Leader  of  the  House  has, 
I  observe,  taken  a  holiday  to-night — I 
think  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  we 
should  now  report  Progress.  If,  indeed, 
the  Chief  Secretary  wishes  to  explain 
what  his  proposed  coucessions  are, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him;  but 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  Amendments 
to  which  they  relate  until  12  o'clock  to* 
day.  Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to 
persist  in  the  Motion  to  report  Progress, 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  It 
would  not  be  in  Order,  on  a  Motion  to 
report  Progress,  f o»  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  Amendments. 
The  hon.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
will  lose  nothing  by  allowing  the  Mo- 
tion to  be  withdrawn,  and  then  permit- 
ting the  Government  to  state  what  con- 
cessions they  will  make.  If  those 
concessions  are  not  satisfactory,  he  can 
renew  the  Motion  to  report  Progress. 
Therefore,  I  hope  he  will  allow  the  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  on ;  but  I  see  no  prospect 
of  concluding  the  discussion  on  the 
Amendments  referred  to  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  morning.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  go 
on  ;  but  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
this— the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Richard  Webster)  has  very 
courteously  intimated  to  me  the  purport 
of  the  concessions  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  make ;  and  I  may 
say  that,  so  far  as  Amendment  68  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  no  discussion  on 
it,  for  I  agree  that  the  concession  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  pre- 
pared to  make  will  avoid  the  necessity 
for  a  discussion  on  that  Amendment.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  so  much  for 
Amendment  70.  The  discussion  on  that 
and  the  other  Amendments  might  take 
three  hours.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  although  I  am  prepared  to  go  on 
with  tho  discussiun  ou  Ameudoient,  I 
see  no  advantage  in  doing  so  to-night. 
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Mr.  CONYBEARE  :  After  what  has 
fallen  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  rSir 
William  Harcourt),  I  am  prepared  to 
assent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  if  the  Qovern- 
ment  will  stop  after  Amendment  68  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  The  Govern- 
ment are  anxious  to  make  Progress  with 
the  Business  of  the  House.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  observations  of  the  right 
bon.  (Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  William 
Haroourt).  We  wish  to  make  progress 
with  Business;  for  we  think  this  is 
essential  for  the  character  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  has  remarked  that 
it  is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  Amendments 
on  which  we  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions. If,  however,  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  think  that  these  Amendments 
will  take  three  hours  in  discussing  them, 
although  we  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
cessions, we  will  not  ask  the  House  to 
continue  a  discussion  which  would  be 
unprofitable  and  a  waste  of  public  time. 
I  regret,  bowever,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
should  insist  on  reporting  Progress 
when  it  appeared  possible  to  make  some 
progress. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  misinterpreted  the  re- 
marks from  our  side.  We  said  that  we 
thought  the  Amendments  would  take 
time.  [Several  hon.  Members  :  Three 
hours.]  Well,  suppose  they  did  take 
three  nours.  At  all  events,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  were  perfectly  frank 
with  the  Committee ;  and  yet,  because 
we  say  this,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
flashes  out  into  a  considerable  passion, 
which  was  certainly  entirely  needless. 
I  have  always  myself  been  in  favour  of 
late  Sittings.  They  agree  with  me ; 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  go  on  if  the 
Government  wish  it.  However,  the 
Government  seem  tired,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  at  it;  for,  certainly,  we  are 
tired  of  the  Government,  ^d  as  the 
Government  think  it  desirable  to  report 
Progress,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CONYBEAEE  :  The  right  hou. 
Gentleman  has  talked,  as  usual,  about  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  House,  and 
implied  that  it  was  owing  to  my  action 
in  this  matter  that  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  House  were  imperilled. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  if  the  dignity 


and  honour  of  this  House  have  been 
endangered  at  all,  it  has  been  by  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report   Progress;    to    sit 
again  To-morrow, 

DEEDS     OF     ARRANGEMENT     REGIS- 
TRATION BILL.— [Bill  231.] 
{SirBernhtird  SamueUon,  Mr.  Howard  Vineent, 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  CoddingtoHt  Mr. 
Lawsottf  Sir  Albert  Sollit,) 
SECOND   READINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sib  ALBERT  ROLLIT  (Islington, 
S.)»  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  second  time,  said,  that  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  all  political  Parties,  and  of  the 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Oommeroe 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  various  Trade 
Protection  Societies,  and  of  the  com- 
mercial public  generally.  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  move  that  it  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — 
{Sir  Albert  Eollit,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday. 

FIRST    OFFENDERS   (re-eommitUd)  BILL. 
(Mr.  Howard  Vincent ,  Lord  Randolph  Spencer 

Churehill,     Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbeteon,    Mr. 

Hoare,    Mr,    Addison,    Mr.   Haetings,     Mr. 

Lawtou,  Mr.  Molloy.) 

[bill  189.]      OOMMITTEB. 

[Progress  5th  May.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  I  (Power  to  court  to  release 
upon  probation  of  good  conduct  instead 
of  sentencing  to  imprisonment). 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  COOKE  (Newing- 
ton,  W.) :  The  questions  involved  in 
this  Bill  are  very  important,  altering, 
as  they  do,  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
country  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Bill  raises  serious  questions  of  law,  and, 
that  being  so,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
proceed  with  it  now,  and  I  will  there- 
fore move.  Sir,  that  you  do  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  Bad- 
cliffe  Cooke.) 
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MENT  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wortlby)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) :  I  hope  the  hon.  Member 
will  not  oppose  the  Motion.  This  is  a 
Beturn  which  has  duly  appeared  on  the 
Notice  Paper.  It  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  House  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  has  been  ordered  by  the  House 
in  the  regular  way.  But  it  was  found 
necesdary  to  make  a  small  alteration  in 
it ;  and  this  required  that  the  original 
Order  should  be  discharged,  and  that 
the  Betum  should  be  ordered  in  the 
present  amended  form. 

Address  agreed  to. 


Mb.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Shef- 
field, Central) :  I  do  hope  that  some 
fir<)greBs  will  be  made  with  this  Bill, 
t  passed  through  this  House  in  the  last 
Parliament,  and  was  then  fully  dis- 
cussed. It  was  before  the  Committee 
last  week,  and  I  trust  the  Committee 
wiU  now  allow  progress  to  be  made  with 
it.  Its  provisions  are  well  known  to  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  think  it  would  be  most  unreasonable 
that  we  should  now  be  asked  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  officers  of  the  House,  and 
of  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  who 
was  in  the  Chair  until  5  o'clock  yester- 
day morning,  and  will  have  to  take  the 
Chair  again  at  12  o'clock  to-day. 

Mb.  HOWARD  VINCENT :  If  the 
Committee  is  anxious  to  report  Progress, 
I  shall  not,  under  the  circumstances  and 
at  this  hour,  stand  in  the  way. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Friday. 

FIRST  OFFENDERS. 
ADDBESS  FOB  A  BBTXTBN. 

Order  [6th  April],  for  an  Address  for 
a  Return  relating  to  First  Offenders  road, 
and  discharged;  and,  instead  thereof — 

Address  for— 

"Return  of  the  number  of  persons  con- 
victed, either  upon  indictment  or  summarily, 
and  not  known  to  have  been  previously  con- 
victed, who  shall,  on  the  31st  day  of  May 
1887,  be  undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment 
(whether  imposed  absolutely  or  in  default  of 
payment  of  a  fine),  or  shall  be  undergoing  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitudoi  such  sentences  being 
in  either  case  for  offences  other  than  arson, 
burgulary,  coining,  uttering  counterfeit  coin, 
throwing  corrosive  fluid,  extortion,  forgery, 
larceny  from  the  person  with  violence,  murder 
or  attempted  murder,  placing  explosives  so  as 
to  endanger  life  or  property,  or  receiving  stolen 
goods ;  stating  the  number  of  those  convicted 
under  the  age  of  twenty,  and  of  those  who 
shall  have  received  sentences  of  less  than  twelve 
months'  imprisonment." — {Mr.  HoareJ) 

Db.  TANNER  ^Cork  Co.,  Mid.)  said, 
he  had  observed  that  many  of  these  Mo- 
tions for  Returns  came  on  late  at  night, 
and  appeared  then  to  be  assented  to  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  desired  to  know 
whether,  if  a  Member  rose  in  his  place 
and  objected  to  a  Return,  that  would 
prevent  the  Motion  being  made,  or 
being  agreed  to  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE   FOB  THE   HOME   DEPART- 


MOTIONS 


LOCAL  GOYEBKMENT  FBOYISIONAL  OBDEBS 

(OAS)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Long,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  under  the  provisions  of  '*The  Ghaa 
and  Water  Works  Facilities  Act,  1870/'  "  The 
Gas  and  Water  Works  FaciUties  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  Act,187d/'and  «  The  Fablic  Health 
Act,  1875,"relating  to  the  LocalGovemment  Dis- 
tricts of  East  Dereham  and  Meltham,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Katchie, 

Billi>r«f#n^«<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  269.] 

LOCAL  OOYBBNHENT  FBOTISIONAL    OBDEB 

(POOB  law)   (no.    3)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Long,  Bill  to  confirm  an 
Order  of  the  liOcal  Government  Board,  under 
the  provisions  of  ''  The  Divided  li'arishes  and 
Poor  liaw  Amendment  Act,  1876,"  as  amended 
and  extended  by  "The  Poor  Law  Act,  1879," 
relating  to  the  Parishes  of  Aldington,  Saint 
Leonard,  Hythe,  and  West  Hythe,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Ritchie. 

WiVLpreecntedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  260.] 

LOCAL  OOVEBNMEKT  PROVISIONAL  OBDSBS 

(no.    2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Long,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  relating  to  the  Local  Government 
District  of  Abergele  and  Pensaro,  the  District 
of  Bilston,  the  Boroughs  of  Bradford  (Torks.) 
and  Evesham,  the  Improvement  Act  District 
of  Leek,  the  Local  Government  Districts  of 
Leyton  and  Wanstead,  and  tho  Borough  of 
Bamsgate,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Ritchie. 

'SQlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  261 .] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'clock* 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  \lih  May^  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLL8—C7ow«i'«««— Cri- 
minal Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  [217]  [Sixth 
Nighi] — R.p. 

Pkovisional  Order  Bilt* — Second  Reading  — 
Water  •  [250]. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 


SHEFFIELD    CORPORATION    WATER 

BILL  [Lords]. 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Second  Eeading  be  deferred 
till  Tuesday,  14th  June."— (.l/r.  JDodd^,) 

Me.  KELLY  (Camberwell,  N.) :  I 
object  to  that  proposal.  I  can  see  no 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  postponing 
the  Bill  for  so  long  a  period,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  do  60.  All  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Sheffield  want  is  a  little  more 
time,  and  an  adjournment  for  a  week 
would  be  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 
Why  the  adjournment  should  be  for  a 
month  I  cannot  see. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  Bill  must  go 
over  until  another  day. 

Mr.  DODDS  (Stockton):  I  have  no 
authority  to  make  any  promise  for  an- 
other day,  and  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  in  the  interval  between 
now  and  the  14th  of  June  there  will 
probably  be  a  Vacation  of  14  days,  for 
Whitsuntide,  the  Derby  Day,  and  other 
matters,  so  that  there  would  not  be  very 
much  time  left. 

Mr.  KELLY :  While  I  appreciate  the 
necessity  for  postponing  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  I  have  no  wish  to  throw 
out  the  Bill  for  the  Session,  which  I 
believe  may  be  the  result  of  postponing 
it  until  the  14th  of  Jane. 

Mr.  SOHWAMN  (Manchester,  N.) : 
I  beg  to  support  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  think  that  an  earlier  day 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  will  be  competent 
for  any  hon.  Member  to  move  an  earlier 
day  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  KELLY:  Then  1  will  propose 
that  the  second  reading  be  taken  on 
WrdneFdiy  next,  the  18th  of  May,  in- 
stead of  the  14  th  of  June. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
**  Tuesday,  14th  June,"  in  order  to  in- 
sert **  Wednesday  next," — i^Mr,  Kelly^) 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  'Tuesday, 
14th  June,'  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion." 

TiiE  CHAIRMAN  of  COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr.  Courtney)  (Cornwall, 
Bodmin):  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage  obtained  from 
deferring  the  second  reading  for  a  week. 
I  understand  that  it  is  a  Bill  which  ex- 
cites a  great  deal  of  interest,  although 
I  confess  that  I  am  myself  but  imper- 
fectly informed  as  to  its  provisions.  I 
am  informed  that  its  progress  has  been 
arrested  by  an  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  restrain  the  promoters 
from  going  on  with  it  in  consequence  of 
an  informality  in  a  meeting  held  under 
the  Borough  Funds  Act.  That  infor- 
mality is,  I  am  told,  that  the  meeting 
was  held  a  day  earlier  than  it  should 
have  been.  It  is  proposed  to  correct 
that  informality.  I  only  mention  this 
matter,  in  passing,  as  a  reason  why  the 
Bill  should  be  postponed  until  the  14th 
of  June.  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Camberwell  (Mr. 
Kelly)  that  should  the  postponement 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  Bill  it  would  be 
only  realizing  the  result  which  bis  own 
Motion,  now  standing  on  the  Paper,  is 
intended  to  secure. 

Mr.  F.  S.  POWELL  (Wigan):  Per- 
haps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
directed  against  the  payment  of  money 
by  the  Corporation,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  either  with  the  merits  of  the  Bill  or 
the  proceedings  in  this  House.  The 
Court  would  not  presume  to  interfere 
with  the  course  of  legislation. 

Mr.  KELLY:  May  I  make  a  brief 
explanation  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Lon.  Member 
has  alrcaiy  spoken.  He  would  not  be 
in  Order  in  speaking  again.  Does  the 
hon.  Member  wish  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  KELLY:  No;  I  have  no  wish 
to  do  that.  I  desire  that  the  Bill  shall 
be  taken  on  Wednesday  next. 

Question  put,  and  ayreid  to. 

Main  Question  put. 

Second  Reading  d^/vircd  till  Txusday 
14th  June. 
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tioDy  some  person  worthy  of  belief  should 
express  an  opinion  in  writing  and  upon 
oath  that  if  the  witness  were  brought  up 
he  would  be  able  to  give  evidence  ma- 
terial to  the  inquiry.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  reasonable  than  such  a 
proposal,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any  con- 
cessions at  all,  this  is  a  point  upon  which 
I  think  the  Government  ought  to  give 
way. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  217.] 

(Mr,  A,  •/.  Balfour^  Mr.  Secretary  Matth$w$f  Mr, 
Attorney  Oetteral,  Mr.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    IPfOffresn  loth  May,'] 

[sixth  nigiit.] 
Bill  eonBtdered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Pbbliminabt  Inqui&t. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALT  (Cork) :  I 
rise  to  move,  in  page  1,  line  23,  after 
**  thereto,"  to  insert— 

"  ProYided,  that  in  no  case  shall  a  summons 
be  issued,  requiring  any  person  to  attend  at  an 
inquiry  under  this  section,  unless  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  person  is  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject  of  such  matter  of 
such  inquiry.** 

This  is  an  Amendment  to  provide  that 
no  summons  requiriog  any  person  to 
attend  an  inquiry  unless,  by  information 
on  oath,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  able 
to  give  material  evidence.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  in  the  working  of  the  Crimes 
Act  there  were  a  number  of  respectable 
persons  dragged  up  in  a  secret  way,  aod 
detained  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sub- 
ject them  to  annoyance,  seeing  that  they 
were  persons  who  could  not  possibly 
know  anything  of  the  matters  proposed 
to  be  investigated.  I  think  it  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  power  of  any  local  Hesident 
Magistrate  to  go  fishing  for  evidence, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  direct  to  appear 
before  him  every  person  he  may  choose 
to  lay  his  hands  upon.  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  previously  to  requiring  any  per- 
son to  attend  for  examination  before 
this  secret  inquisition,  an  information 
should  be  Bworn  that  the  person  swear- 
ing has  reason  to  believe  that  if  a 
certain  person  were  examined  valuable 
evidence  might  be  obtained  from  him. 
I  trust  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
make  this  a  Star  Chamber  Clause. 
There  would  clearly  be  no  difficulty  in 
complying  with  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  this  Amendment — namely,  that  before 
any  person  is  brought  up  for  examina- 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "  thereto,"  insert— 
<*  Provided,  that  in  no  case  shall  a  summons  be 
issued,  requiring  any  person  to  attend  at  an 
inquiry  under  this  section,  unless  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  that  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  such  person  is  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject  matter  of  such  in- 
quiry."— {Mr,  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity):  The  Government  have  already 
accepted  an  Amendment,  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler),  which  substantially  carries  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member,  and 
affords  sufficient  protection — namely,  that 
the  magistrate  should  examine  witnesses 
whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  capable 
of  giving  material  evidence  concerning 
such  offence.  We  do  not  accept  the 
Amendment  now  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Maurice  Healy), 
because  the  Committee  must  be  aware 
that  the  inquiries  to  be  conducted  under 
this  section  must  be  kept  within  due 
limits,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  mode  of  procedure  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the 
time  when  it  might  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  inquiry.  If  it  were  re- 
quisite to  obtain  affidavits  from  a  number 
of  quarters,  from  persons  who  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  a  witness  about 
to  be  examined  can  give  material  evi- 
dence, there  would  be  delay.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  number 
of  other  Amendments,  which  would 
throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  holding  the  inquiry  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  again  and  again  declared  to 
be  essential. 

Me.  T.  M.  healy  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  entirely  forgotten  that  li's 
stock  case  is  the  Phoonix  Park  murders. 
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The  right  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
says  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reject  the 
Amendment,  because,  if  it  were  accepted, 
it  would  prevent  the  expeditious  working 
of  the  clause.  Now,  the  case  which  the 
Government  have  made  for  the  passing 
of  this  clause  is  based  upon  the  assassi- 
nations in  the  Phoenix  Park.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  The  Phoenix  Park  mur- 
ders were  committed  in  the  month  of 
May,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  no  in- 
quiry took  place  until  November ;  there- 
fore, six  months  elapsed  before  anybody 
thought  of  holding  an  inquiry,  and  yet 
we  are  now  told  by  the  Irish  Attorney  Ge- 
neral that  the  object  of  this  clause  is  to 
enforce  the  saiue  practice  as  was  followed 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  case.  When  we 
propose  an  Amendment  that  no  person 
shall  be  brought  up  needlessly  without 
some  proof  that  it  is  probable  he  may 
give  material  evidence,  we  are  told  that 
the  groiuid  of  refusing  that  Amendment 
is  that  this  provision  of  the  Bill  must  be 
worked  expeditiously.  I  maintain  that  the 
Government  ought  not  only  to  use  reason- 
able, but  consistent  arguments.  The 
Irish  Attorney  General  must  be  very  well 
aware  that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  without 
this  provision  inserted,  it  will  entail 
enormous  expense  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  and  for  this  reason— I 
have  already  told  the  Committee  that 
the  carrying  out  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland  costs  the  British  taxpayer  ten 
times  more  than  in  England.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  that  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  shall  be  paid  'by  the  Crown, 
and  there  is  no  check  against  witnesses 
being  brought  up  in  undue  number  for 
no  particular  purpose.  Whatever  check 
there  may  have  been  hitherto  is  swept 
away  at  one  blow.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  referred 
to  affidavits.  Now,  the  Amendment 
does  not  refer  to  affidavits,  but  to 
an  information  —  an  information  on 
oath  and  in  writing.  I  cannot  see  what 
difficulty  there  would  be  in  getting 
a  police  constable  to  lay  such  informa- 
tion. Let  me  point  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  at  their  disposal  in  every 
district  in  Ireland  a  large  force  of  con- 
stabulary. English  gentlemen  may  not 
believe  it,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  square 
yard  in  the  country  where  a  policeman 
is  not  planted.  Go  up  to  any  mountain 
and  you  will  find  a  police  barracks  in 
the  distance  and  a  police  station  in  every 
village.    The  police  are  spread  all  over 
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the  country.  I  believe  there  are  12 
policemen  in  Ireland  for  every  one  in 
England.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  from 
a  want  of  persons  to  lay  these  informa- 
tions that  the  Gk)vernment  object  to  the 
Amendment.  What  can  be  more  rea* 
sonable,  when  the  Government  desire 
that  the  character  of  respectable  men 
should  be  taken  away,  that  they  should 
be  brought  before  Eesident  Magistrates, 
kept  for  long  hours  from  their  homes 
and  occupations,  and  subjected  to  an  in- 
quisition of  an  unpleasant  and  degrading 
character — what  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  that  someone  should  be  re- 
quired to  say  on  oath — "  I  believe  this 
person  will  be  a  material  witness?" 
We  are  told  that  we  have  been  wasting 
the  time  of  the  Committee,  and  yet  rea- 
sonable Amendments  of  a  substantial 
nature  are  refused  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  no  plea  except  that 
their  consideration  may  take  up  time, 
although  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Phcenix  Park  case  the  inquiry  was  not 
made  until  six  months  after  the  murders. 
The  Irish  Attorney  General  opposes  this 
Amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  delay  inquiry.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  English  Attorney  General  is  not 

E resent ;  he  does  not  seem  so  much  im- 
ued  as  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Col- 
league with  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  oppose  all  Amendments.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  in  this  instance  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  given 
a  very  bad  reason  for  opposing  a  very 
good  Amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  present  each  day  with 
the  Paper  of  Amendments  a  copy  of  the 
clause  already  passed  ?  It  may  be  per- 
fectly true  that  an  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler)  meets 
this  point ;  but  as  the  clause  stands  on 
the  Paper  it  does  not  enable  me  quite  to 
follow  the  bearing  of  the  Amendment 
which  the  Government  accepted.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  print  at  the  top  of  the  Paper  of 
Amendments,  each  day,  that  part  of 
the  clause  which  has  already  been 
passed. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND)(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  think  the  suggestion  is,  in  sub* 
stance,  a  good  one,  and  I  will  consult  the 
authorities  of  the  House  in  order  to  see 
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whether  there  is  any  practical  difBcultj 
ia  carrying  it  out. 

Me.  MAXJKIOE  HEALY:  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  reasonable  or 
more  necessary  than  the  provision  which 
this  Amendment  contains.  I  wish  the 
Committee  to  understand  what  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  matter  is.  The  Govern- 
ment come  down  to  the  House  and  say 
that,  owing  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, the  considerable  number  of  crimes 
which  are  being  committed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  evidence  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a  conviction,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Eesident  Magistrates  in  order  to  hold  a 
preliminary  inquiry.  For  that  reason 
they  have  provided  the  machinery  con- 
tained in  this  clause,  which  enables  a 
secret  inquiry  to  be  held,  and  any  per- 
son to  be  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  What  follows  from  that  ?  It 
follows  that  every  man  brought  up  be- 
fore this  secret  inquiry  will  be  under  the 
necessary  implication  that  he  is  seized 
with  some  personal  knowledge  in  rela- 
tion to  an  alleged  crime,  and  that  he  is 
suppressing  that  knowledge  for  an  im- 
proper reason.  Therefore,  he  may  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  inquiry,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  is  summoned  is, 
ip9ofacto^  a  slur  on  that  man's  character 
and  a  declaration  that  he  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  crime,  and  has  some 
reason  for  suppressing  what  he  knows 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  grave 
matter  for  the  Government  to  insist  that 
they  should  have  power  to  cast  that  slur 
upon  the  character  of  respectable  per- 
sons without,  in  the  first  instance,  re- 
quiring the  slight  formality  to  be  gone 
through  of  having  a  sworn  information 
laid.  The  Attomev  General  for  Ireland 
talks  about  an  affidavit,  as  if  the  swear- 
ing of  an  affidavit  or  of  an  information 
is  a  most  tremendous  business.  We 
know  pretty  well  that  in  every  police 
barracks  there  are  hundreds  of  these 
informations,  printed  in  a  common 
form,  ready  to  be  sworn,  and  the  swear- 
ing of  them  in  any  particular  case  would 
not  take  five  minutes.  One  might  be 
misled  by  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  swearing 
of  an  affidavit  is  a  tremendous  and  cum- 
brous business.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  An  affidavit  might  be  sworn  in 
two  minutes.  An  affidavit  of  this  kind 
is  a  common  form  of  affidavit — an  affi- 
davit which  could  be  printed  in  readi- 


ness to  be  filled  up.  All  that  would  be 
necessary  in  reference  to  it  would  be  to 
fill  in  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  to  require  the  man  laying 
the  information  to  read  it  over,  swear  to 
its  truth,  and  take  it  before  the  nearest 
Justice.  It  is  monstrous  to  say  that 
going  through  a  slight  formality  of  that 
kind  would  in  any  way  impede  the 
operation  of  the  law  or  delay  its  admi- 
nistration. We  are  told  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  the  Government  have  already 
accepted  from  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  has  got  rid  of  the 
necessity  for  any  further  Amendment  of 
this  kind.  Now,  all  that  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  provides  is 
that  the  Eesident  Magistrate  should  be- 
lieve that  the  person  who  is  to  be  sum- 
moned is  an  important  witness.  On 
what  material  is  that  belief  to  be  founded? 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  takes 
very  little  to  satisfy  a  Eesident  Magis- 
trate. The  whisper  of  a  landlord,  or 
of  a  land  agent,  or  a  conversation  in 
a  club,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  Eesident  Magistrate.  What 
we  want  is  that,  before  a  man  is  de- 
graded by  being  dragged  before  a 
secret  inquiry  of  this  sort,  someone 
should  have  pledged  his  oath  that  a 
necessity  for  examining  him  existed,  so 
that  a  needless  degradation  may  not  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  The  Amendment 
moved  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  was  a  very  proper  one, 
but  it  is  only  one  step  in  the  matter. 
What  I  desire  is  not  only  that  the  Ee- 
sident Magistrate  should  be  satisfied, 
but  that  he  should  be  satisfied  by  an 
information  upon  oath  laid  by  some 
credible  person  who  pledges  his  credit 
to  the  fact  that  the  individual  proDOsed 
to  be  summoned  can  g^ve  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject-matter  of  in- 
quiry. I  sAy  that  it  is  trifling  with  the 
Committee  to  give  reasons  such  as  those 
which  have  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  resisting  Amendments  of  a  fair 
and  bond  fide  description.  For  goodness 
sake  let  us  have  some  safeguards  for  the 
unfortunate  people  among  whom  the 
Eesident  Magistrates  will  be  sent  down 
to  hold  these  secret  inquiries.  Let  us 
have  some  guarantee  that  the  whole 
population  of  a  district  will  not  be  out- 
raged by  being  dragged  before  a  Eesi- 
dent Magistrate  on  the  mere  whisper  of 
a  landlord  or  a  land  agent.  Let  us  have 
a  pledge  from  some  person,  on  oath, 
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that  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  taking 
this  action.  I  say  that  it  is  trifling  with 
the  Committee  to  refuse  the  Amendment 
on  the  flimsy  pretext  which  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  Irish  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
think  the  Committee  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  leading  principle  decided  by 
almost  the  flrst  Amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Government  after  we 
got  into  Committee  on  this  Bill  touches 
this  yery  point.  As  the  Bill  originally 
stood,  it  provided  that  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  should  believe  that  an 
offence  had  been  committed ;  but  on  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  that  provision  was 
amended,  and  it  was  declared  that  that 
belief  should  be  founded  on  information 
upon  oath.  Why,  then,  should  the  belief 
of  an  officer  so  high  as  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral be  required  to  be  on  the  basis  of  an 
information  on  oath,  while  that  of  a  per- 
son occupying  a  very  inferior  position, 
with  far  less  responsibility,  is  to  go  round 
the  district  and  issue  warrants  founded 
on  his  own  mere  belief  ?  When  we  admit 
the  principle  that  the  belief  of  a  judicial 
officer  is  to  be  acted  upon  it  should  be 
founded  upon  some  sort  of  evidence, 
either  sworn  in  Court  or  upon  informa- 
tion on  affirmation  or  oath.  One  prin- 
ciple we  have  already  decided  is  that 
the  belief  of  the  officer  in  a  certain  mat- 
ter is  to  be  the  basis  on  which  the  pro- 
ceedings are  to  be  taken,  and  that  that 
belief  shall  be  founded  on  information. 
I  would  go  further ;  I  think  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
these  things  can  be  done  with  the  light- 
ning speed  he  anticipates.  The  Attorney 
General  must  first  receive  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  information  must  detail 
the  nature  of  the  evidence.  It  is  then 
sent  to  Dublin  to  be  considered,  and  if 
Parliament  is  sitting  it  may  have  to  bo 
sent  over  here  before  it  can  reach  the 
Attorney  General.  Therefore,  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  say  that  these  preliminary  in- 
quiries are  likely  to  be  instituted  and 
completed  with  lightning  speed.  It  will 
be  well  known  when  these  persons  are 
to  go  down  to  put  the  law  in  motion,  and 
surely  precautions  can  be  taken  to  have 
the  informations  cut  and  dried  and  sworn 
before  the  local  magistrates.  I  regret 
the  manner  in  which  the  Amendment  is 
opposed.     The  grounds  for  opposing  it 
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are  of  the  very  slightest  nature,  and  are 
not  at  all  worthy  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  nor  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  should  like  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to 
some  of  the  Amendments  which  appear 
further  down  on  the  Paper.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does  not 
seem  to  be  at  present  devoting  much  at- 
tention to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  HOLMES:  I  can  hear  every 
word  the  hon.  Member  says. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  I  am  very  glad  of 
it.  There  is  an  Amendment  lower  down 
on  the  Paper  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  now,  so  that  if  my  hon.  Friend 
fails  to  carry  his  Amendment,  it  may  be 
provided  that,  at  any  rate,  an  information 
shall  be  made  before  any  man  is  arrested 
upon  a  warrant. 

Mr.  p.  J.  POWEE  (Waterford,  E.) : 
I  wish  to  know  exactly  how  we  stand. 
By  previous  Amendments  we  have  asked 
that  some  safeguards  should  be  placed  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  that  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  give  evidence  before 
a  private  inquiry  should  have  the  benefit 
of  counsel.  I  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing into  that  matter  now.  All  I  will  say 
is  that  that  demand  was  refused.  We 
also  ask  that  there  should  be  a  summons 
in  cases  that  might  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily, and  that  it  should  not  be  com- 
petent to  arrest  a  witness  by  warrant. 
That,  also,  was  refused,  and  we  think  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  now 
press  the  Government  to  accept  the  safe- 
guard contained  in  this  Amendment. 
We  regard  the  whole  of  this  clause 
as  an  insult  to  the  well  -  conducted 
population  of  Ireland.  It  is  aimed  at 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  is  proposed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entire  community  from  being  sub- 
jected to  outrage  and  insult.  It  is  the 
intention  of  most  Nationalists  who  may 
be  summoned  before  this  ioquisitorial 
Court  to  refuse  to  give  evidence.  We 
know  what  the  consequence  of  that 
refusal  to  give  evidence  will  be.  If  per- 
sons summoned  before  this  Star  Chamber 
refuse  to  give  evidence,  they  will  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  contempt.  Then  we 
certainly  say  that  before  a  person  is 
summoned  or  arrested  by  a  warrant  to 
give  evidence  this  safeguard  should  be 
provided,  otherwise  it  might  be  a  very 
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easy  mode  of  securing  the  imprisonment 
of  the  present  Leaders  of  the  Irish 
nation — namely,  to  summon  them  before 
an  inquisitorial  Court  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  would  refuse  to  give 
evidence,  and  then  commit  them  imme- 
diately to  prison  for  contempt.  We  cer- 
tainly think  that,  before  a  witness  is 
required  to  attend  a  Court,  an  informa- 
tion should  be  laid  that  the  person  in- 
tended to  be  summoned  will  be  able  to 
give  material  evidence.  If  some  safe- 
guard of  that  nature  is  not  provided,  it 
will  be  quite  possible  for  the  enemies  of 
all  Constitutional  agitation  in  Ireland  to 
ask  the  Attorney  General,  or  any  other 
person  who  happens  to  be  in  authority, 
to  summon  before  the  Kesident  Magis- 
trates the  whole  of  the  local  leaders,  and 
especially  such  leaders  as  may  have  made 
themselves  objectionable  to  the  authori- 
ties. It  is  only  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  before  such  men  are  to  be  summoned 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
refuse  to  give  evidence,  the  Besident 
Magistrates  should  have  some  ground  to 
go  upon,  and  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
persons  intended  to  be  summoned  as 
witnesses  have  really  material  informa- 
tion to  g^ve.  The  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  does,  to  some  extent, 
safeguard  our  interests ;  but  most  of 
those  who  sit  on  these  Benches  know, 
from  sad  experience,  how  this  measure 
will  be  worked.  We  know  that  we  are 
surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  and, 
therefore,  •!  submit  that  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  go 
far  enough.  I  ask  the  Committee  to  go 
a  step  further,  and  to  endeavour  to  protect 
us  from  what  we  believe  to  be  a  gross 
insult.  The  Committee  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  clause,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  does  not  merely  deal  with  a  dis- 
trict in  which  crime  exists,  but  deals 
with  the  whole  of  the  country.  It  is 
quite  competent  for  Dublin  Castle,  if  an 
information  be  laid  before  it  that  out- 
rages exist  in  a  certain  district  in  Ireland, 
to  summon  witnesses  from  all  parts  of 
the  country — not  only  from  those  parts 
where  crime  exists,  but  from  those  in 
which  there  has  been  no  crime  whatever 
for  a  considerable  period.  Therefore,  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  such 
Amendment  as  that  proposed  by  my  hon. 
Friend  should  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  he 


will  continue  to  press  the  matter  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  and  that 
he  will  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
on  the  subject. 

Mb.  O'HEA  (Donegal,  W.) :  This 
Amendment  is  in  every  respect  an 
Amendment  based  upon  reason  and  sound 
common  sense,  and  it  affords  one  of  the 
only  safeguards  a  person  may  claim  who 
may  be  summoned  before  one  of  these 
inquisitorial  Courts.  I  know  very  well 
how  the  rejection  of  the  Amendment  may 
work.  Let  roe  mention  a  certain  matter 
that  occurred  in  the  Fenian  times. 
Searches  were  frequently  made  for  arms. 
The  houses  and  places  of  business  of 
respectable  men  were  searched  for  arms 
or  suspicious  documents,  solely  upon  the 
whisper  and  secret  information  of  some 
rival  in  trade.  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  a  man's  house  was  ransacked  from 
garret  to  basement  in  an  endeavour  to 
discover  arms  or  treasonable  documents. 
The  person  thus  outraged  protested 
strongly  against  the  course  pursued,  but 
he  was  told  by  the  constables,  who  knew 
the  man  to  be  a  most  respectable  person, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
search.  It  transpired  afterwards  that 
the  search  was  made  at  the  instance  of  a 
personal  enemy  who  told  the  police  that 
his  rival  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
organization,  and  was  suspected  of  con- 
spiring with  that  organization  for  nefa- 
rious objects.  There  was  ample  proof 
that  the  man  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Fenian  organization,  and 
that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  accusation.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  again  if  this  clause  is  passed  as 
it  stands.  The  Eesident  Magistrate  will 
be  earwigged  by  some  bailiff  or  an 
estate  or  land  agent;  he  may  hear 
a  whisper  at  some  county  club,  or  at 
some  landlords'  dinner,  and  he  will  at 
once  rely  upon  it  as  an  ample  justifica- 
tion for  putting  the  law  in  motion ; 
whereas  if  he  had  exercised  proper  dis- 
cretion, and  had  acted  within  the  scope 
of  his  duty,  he  would  have  found  that 
there  were  no  grounds  whatever  for  the 
insinuation.  I  consider  that  when  per- 
sons may  be  subjected  to  great  incon- 
venience, and  their  liberty  interfered 
with,  they  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
afforded  this  safeguard — that  informa- 
tion on  oath  should  be  required  from 
some  person  or  other  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  authorities  that  there  was  a  proba* 
biUty,  if  a  witness  were  summoned,  that 
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he  would  be  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence  touching  the  commission  of  some 
orime — evidence  sufEcient  to  satisfy  the 
Besident  Magistrate  that  it  was  possible 
to  convict  some  other  person  charged 
with  the  commission  of  an  offence. 
Unless  this  Amendment  is  accepted 
hundreds  of  persons  will  bo  summoned, 
and  subjected  to  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense, without  having  the  slightest 
remedy  or  redress,  while  the  perjured 
informers  who  will  be  responsible  for 
bringing  them  before  this  inquisitorial 
Court  will  go  scot  free.  If,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  were*  required  to  pledge 
their  oath  toHhe  truth  of  the  allegation, 
they  would  probably  be  altogether  dis- 
couraged, and  would  be  afraid  to  swear 
an  information,  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  be  entailed  if  it 
were  afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  I 
maintain  that  this  is  the  only  safeguard 
which  this  measure  can  give  to  the 
respectable  persons  who  may  be  sum- 
moned to  give  evidence  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland  touching  some  imaginary  and 
trumped-up  crime  or  offence. 

Ma.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
The  Amendment  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and 
accepted  by  the  Government,  goes  only 
to  a  certain  length,  and  affects  only  a 
portion  of  the  way  in  which  we  wish  the 
Government  to  proceed.  It  is  a  very 
good  Amendment  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
we  wish  to  enlarge  the  provision.  If  it 
were  necessary  I  could  point  out  in- 
stances to  show  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  afford  some  protection  in  the 
direction  provided  by  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  provisions  of 
the  Act  will  be  administered  not  alto- 
gether by  Eesident  Magistrates,  who  be- 
long to  the  particular  districts  in  which 
the  crimes  about  to  be  investigated 
have  occurred.  In  the  administration 
of  the  old  Act  evidence  was  generally 
taken  by  magistrates  who  came  from  a 
distance.  It  is  provided  in  the  Bill  that 
the  Besident  Magistrate  is  to  act  upon 
reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion.  What 
reasonable  ground  can  a  Besident  Ma- 
gistrate have  who  comes  from  a  distance, 
and  who  knows  nothing  about  the  state 
of  the  district  to  which  he  is  sent  ?  He 
can  only  act  upon  information  obtained 
from  the  police  of  the  district,  and  what 
we  want  is  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  capricious  exercise  of  the  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
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the  Besident  Magistrates  by  this  Bill. 
In  many  instances  either  the  police  or 
the  land  agent,  or  others  interested,  may 
attempt  to  get  these  powers  put  in  force, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  neighbours. 
That  is  the  main  reason,  in  my  mind, 
why  this  protection  should  be  given. 
The  protection  itself  is  very  simple, 
being  merely  to  provide  that  no  sum- 
mons shall  be  issued  unless,  by  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing,  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  the  person  required  to  be 
summoned  is  able  to  give  material  evi- 
dence touching  the  subject-matter  of  the 
inquiry.  Let  me  point  out  further  to 
the  Government  a  case  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  case  of  a  man 
— a  Town  Councillor — who  was  sum- 
moned before  an  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
and  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he 
was  summoned  on  a  certain  day  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prevented  from  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
where  it  was  known  that  he  intended 
to  vote  for  a  particular  measure.  What 
was  the  result  in  that  case  ?  This  gentle- 
man, instead  of  being  detained  upon  that 
day  only,  when  called  before  the  magis- 
trate, declined  to  be  sworn,  and  was  sent 
to  prison.  This  is  a  case  which  may  pos- 
sibly occur  again.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  would  have  occurred  on 
that  occasion  if  the  person  who  gave  the 
information  had  been  compelled  to  swear 
upon  oath  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
the  person  summoned  was  able  to  give 
material  evidence.  In  giving  this  case 
I  am  not  drawing  upon  my  imagination, 
and,  if  I  am  chsdlenged,  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  give  names.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Attorney  General 
that  there  may  be  delay  in  requiring  an 
information  to  be  laid.  Now,  I  beUeve 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  whatever ; 
but  if  there  were  delay,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  little  delay  and  inconve- 
nience where  you  are  striking  at  the 
prosperity,  the  liberty,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  lives,  of  witnesses  who  may  be 
brought  before  the  inquiry?  I  main- 
tain that  the  Government  should  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
exercise  these  great  powers,  so  that  in- 
jury may  not  be  inflicted.  That,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  which  seems  to  weigh 
very  lightly  on  the  consciences  of  the 
Gh>v6msient.    The  Government  seem  to 
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exist  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  tan- 
talizing and  annoying  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  rather  than  to  protect  them  from 
injury.  Under  this  provision,  a  man 
who  is  daily  engaged  in  business  may  be 
summoned.  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of 
a  man  who  is  very  largely  brought  in 
contact  with  the  public — a  man  who 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  sometimes 
to  overhear  conversations — let  me  take 
the  case  of  a  publican.  Men  who  are 
likely  to  commit  crime  are  men  who  will 
probably  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
public-house.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  a  publican,  however  respectable,  to 
keep  out  of  his  house  all  possible  crimi- 
nals. Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  a  par- 
ticular publican  overheard  a  conversation 
in  front  of  his  bar,  and  a  police  constable 
or  detective  conceived  in  his  own  mind  that 
that  publican  could  give  material  evi* 
denoe.  Well,  he  states  that ;  he  does  not 
know  it  for  a  fact,  nor  would  he,  if  he  had 
any  conscience  at  all,  swear  that  it  was  so. 
He  is  altogether  unable  to  swear  that 
the  man  can  give  material  evidence; 
but,  as  the  clause  is  now  drawn,  he  will 
be  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  authorities  and 
say  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
man  can  give  material  evidence.  What 
follows?  Any  reasonable  publican  having 
a  due  regard  to  his  own  interests  would 
decline  to  be  examined.  Certainly  he 
would  so  decline  if  he  took  my  advice ; 
and  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  night  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  himself  would 
decline  to  be  sworn.  The  matter  is  one 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
by  the  case  of  a  publican.  I  say  that  a 
man  in  that  position  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  refusing  to  be  sworn.  The 
evidence  itself  could  only  be  hearsay 
evidence,  which  ought  to  be  received 
with  the  very  greatest  caution  by  the 
magistrate  himself.  These  are  the 
reasons  why,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  by  my  hon.  Oolleagues,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
passing  this  Amendment.  I  am  at  a 
loss,  however,  to  know  why  we  should 
be  troubling  ourselves,  and  losing  the 
valuable  time  of  this  House  and  of  the 
country,  by  passing  this  law  at  all.  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  recon- 
sider their  position.      In  reading  Th$ 

Standard  this  morning 

The  OHAIBMAN  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  not  diverge  into  the  general 
law ;  but  he  must  confine  himself  to  the 


specific  Amendment  before    the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNOR :  I  have  already 
expressed  the  various  reasons  which 
occur  to  my  mind  for  supporting  the 
Amendment ;  and  I  hope  they  will  have 
due  weight  with  the  Government.  The 
Mover  of  the  Amendment  said  that  it 
was  only  a  reasonable  Amendment ;  but 
I  am  afraid  the  Government  are  indis- 
posed to  accept  any  Amendment,  no 
matter  how  reasonable  it  may  be.  Hon. 
and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  do 
not  seem  to  have  an  open  mind  on  the 
matter.  No  matter  how  reasonable  the 
arguments  are  which  are  urged  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  the  Government  are 
opposed  to  everything  in  the  shape  of 
concession.  As  a  result,  I  believe  that 
the  Bill,  when  it  becomes  an  Act,  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  administer  it  in 
Ireland,  will  be  treated  as  it  deserves  to 
be  treated 

Mb.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary,  N.): 
I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  safeguarding 
the  clause  by  this  Amendment,  or  by 
some  other  Amendment  drawn  upon 
similar  lines.  I  have  some  reason  to 
know  what  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland 
is  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  felt 
that  it  will  lead  to  any  amount  of  abuse 
and  injustice  against  private  and  inno- 
cent individuals.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  too  well  aware  in  Ireland  of  the 
manner  in  which  Coercion  Acts  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Resident  Ma- 
gistrates. I  have  had  some  painful 
experience  of  that  myself.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  arrestedunder  a  Coercion 
Act.  Previous  to  my  arrest  I  had  been 
intimately  known  to  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate, and  everybody  knows  how  closely 
connected  the  Resident  Magistrates  were 
with  the  working  of  that  Act.  After 
being'  arrested  I  was  taken  away  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  when  I  was  liber- 
ated this  very  Resident  Magistrate,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  my  arrest,  came  to  actually  ''welcome 
me  home,"  and  told  me '  *  how  sorry  he  was 
that  I  should  have  been  arrested,"  and 
''how  happy  he  was  to  find  me  released." 
I  simply  replied  to  him — "You  knew 
quite  as  much  about  me  before  my  arrest 
as  you  do  now ;  "  and  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  to  have  further  intercourse  with 
him.  This  clause  will  enable  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  to  bring  persons  before 
them  as  witnesses  upon  the  most  hap- 
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hazard  evidence  possible,  upon  the  ear- 
wigging  of  a  policeman,  or  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  the  Besident  Magistrate  him- 
self. I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  provision 
will  lead  to  any  amount  of  abuse  and 
injustice.  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
Government  will  take  the  whole  matter 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and 
allow  the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
Friend  to  pass. 

Mr.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.) :  Hon.  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House  naturally 
view  this  Bill  from  a  very  different  stand- 
point from  that  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment view  it.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Government  will  admit  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  should  be  carried  into 
effect  with  the  minimum  of  injury  to  the 
Irish  people.  The  traders  and  farmers, 
and  others  who  are  likely  to  be  affected, 
should  be  protected  as  far  as  possible.  I 
do  not  think  the  Government  would  be 
doing  anything  unreasonable  or  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  fair  reading 
of  this  2nd  section  if  they  were  to 
accept  the  Amendment.  It  has  been 
fully  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  these  Benches 
how  injury  and  injustice  may  probably 
arise.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
when  these  Courts  of  Inquiry  come  to  be 
held,  witnesses,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
will  be  brought  up  who  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  alleged  crime  or  offence, 
and  who  could  not  possibly  know  any- 
thing of  it.  The  local  constables  and 
the  local  officials  will  throw  out  as  wide 
a  net  as  possible ;  they  will  make  the 
meshes  as  close  as  possible,  in  order  to 
haul  in  fish  from  every  quarter,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  may  be  summoned  can 
know  nothing  whatever  of  any  alleged 
crime.  If  this  Amendment  be  accepted 
by  the  Government,  it  will,  at  least, 
be  incumbent  on  the  local  officials 
and  constables  only  to  bring  before  the 
magistrates  persons  whom,  on  a  sworn 
'^^formation,  they  reasonably  believe  to 
be  capable  of  giving  material  evidence. 
Beference  has  been  made  to  the  inquiry 
which  was  held  in  Cork  in  1883.  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
which  that  inquiry  was  conducted.  I 
know  that  a  large  number  of  respectable 
traders  and  others  were  taken  away  from 
their  occupations  in  the  middle,  perhaps, 
of  their  busiest  days,  often  upon  a  Satur- 
day or  a  market  day,  and  they  were  kept 
away  firom  their  business  in  attendance 
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upon  the  tribunal  for  the  entire  day, 
hanging  about  the  Court,  and  incurring 
great  loss  and  injury,  although  many  of 
them  could  not  possibly  have  any  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  which  were  being 
inquired  into.  I  know  that  a  number 
of  respectable  business  men,  some  of 
them  in  a  large  way  of  business,  were 
treated  in  that  manner,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  labourers  were 
thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence.  For 
instance,  a  foreman  builder  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  one  of  these  inquiries, 
and  his  absence  for  several  days  threw 
a  large  number  of  working  men  out  of 
employment.  If  a  sworn  information  is 
required,  a  large  amount  of  this  injury, 
inconvenience,  and  loss  will  be  saved.  I 
trust  that  the  Government,  in  passing  this 
stringent  measure,  will  not  avow  a  total 
and  unblushing  disregard  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
hope  that,  at  any  rate,  they  will  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
jury. They  hope  to  get  the  maximum 
of  result ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  justified 
in  asking  them  to  provide  that  the 
minimum  of  injury,  inconvenience,  and 
loss  shall  be  inflicted.  I  cannot  see  any 
reasonable  ground  which  should  induce 
them  to  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, which  is  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  sub-section. 

Mb.  MAUKICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
feel  bound  to  complain  that  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  the  Committee  by 
hon.  Members  sitting  on  these  Benches 
have  met  with  no  answer  from  the  Ga- 
vemment.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that,  although  the  Government 
may  be  perfectly  satisfied,  no  conspiracy 
of  silence  on  their  part  in  refusing  to 
answer  our  argumentis,  and  the  con- 
siderations put  forward  from  this  quarter 
of  the  House,  will  compel  us,  in  any 
way,  to  bring  the  debate  to  an  end  one 
minute  before  the  proper  moment  ar- 
rives. I  will  further  express  a  hope  that 
the  attitude  of  hon.  Members  opposite 
upon  this  Amendment  will  not  be  the 
key-note  of  their  attitude  towards  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Bill.  I  saw 
it  stated  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper 
which  supports  the  Government  that  the 
best  way  to  pass  this  Bill  was  to  refuse 
all  concessions. 

The  chairman  :  Order,  order  ! 
The  hon.  Member  must  confine  himself 
to  the  Question  before  the  Committee. 
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Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  :  If  you, 
Sir,  consider  that  line  of  argument 
irrelevant,  I  will  not  continue  it  further, 
but  will  simply  express  a  hope  that,  in 
considering  other  Amendments,  the  Go- 
vernment will  take  a  more  reasonable 
course. 

Sib  THOMAS  E8M0NDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.) :  If  these  provisions  are  not 
amended,  every  honest  man  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  any  malicious  blackguard, 
who  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  affirm 
that  persons  who  really  know  nothing 
about  a  particular  offence  can  give  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  it.  Suppose  that 
one  person  has  a  grudge  against  another ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
going  in  malice  and  stating  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  man  he  ac- 
cuses is  able  to  give  important  evidence. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. It  would  be  very  easy  for  a 
labourer  who  may  have  been  dismissed 
from  his  employment  to  go  to  a  police 
station,  and  say  that  he  believes  the 
farmer  who  has  employed  him  can  give 
important  evidence  about  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  Whether  he  is  able  to  do 
BO  or  not,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  reject  this  Amendment.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  make  much 
difference  to  the  stringent  character  of 
the  Bill.  It  would,  however,  provide 
a  safeguard  against  some  of  the  abuses 
which  may  follow  if  the  clause  is  passed 
as  it  stands. 

Mr.  H.  gill  (Limerick)  :  May  I 
point  out  a  matter  in  which  even  this 
House  itself  is  interested.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  possible,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Kesident  Magistrate,  to 
use  the  powers  conferred  by  the  clause 
to  prevent  Members  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  from  leaving  Ireland  at  a  time 
when  important  Divisions  are  expected 
in  this  House,  We  know  that  nearly 
all  the  Eesident  Magistrates  are  of  one 
way  of  thinking,  and  that  they  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  and  friends 
of  the  landlords,  mixing  up  most  in- 
timately in  the  very  matters  which  will 
have  principally  brought  this  Crimes 
Act  into  operation.  What  is  there,  I 
would  ask,  to  prevent  some  very  ardent 
and  zealous  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  when  there  is  an  important 
Division  coming  on  hereafter  on  which, 
perhaps,  the  fate  of  the  Government 
might  depend,  from  summoning  eight  or 
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ten  Members  of  this  House  to  appear 
before  a  Besident  Magistrate  to  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  an  alleged  of- 
fence ?  He  would  easily  be  able  to  get 
people  around  him  to  say  they  believed 
that  these  hon.  Members  could  give  im- 
portant information  if  they  were  ex- 
amined. If  it  were  necessary  to  require 
that  these  men  should  lay  an  informa- 
tion on  oath,  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  induce  them  to  do  so,  because 
they  would  know  that  they  might  here- 
after be  prosecuted  for  perjury.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  an  improbable 
case.  We  know  very  well  that  statesmen 
are  not  very  scrupulous  when  the  in- 
terests of  their  Party  are  at  stake.  We 
had  an  instance  of  that  only  the  other 
day  in  the  conduct  of  Members  of  the 
present  Government  in  refusing  the  in- 
quiry we  asked  for  in  regard  to  certain 
alleged  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  the  Irish  Party. 

Colonel  WABINGrDown,  N.) :  I  have 
no  wish  to  delay  the  Committee ;  but  I 
think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  deny 
that  the  Eesident  Magistrates  are  likely 
to  make  the  bad  use  of  their  powers,  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  pretend  to  fear. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large  majority 
of  Eesident  Magistrates  of  Ireland  owe 
their  appointment  to  the  Government  of 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone)  was  the 
Head.  They  are  not,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, or  to  make  use  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  them  in  any  improper 
manner. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE:  In  a 
debate  which  occurred  in  this  House  a 
very  short  time  ago,  letters  were  pro- 
duced to  show  the  unworthy  grounds 
upon  which  Eesident  Magistrates  have 
been  appointed.  In  some  cases  applica- 
tion for  a  post  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  candidate, 
if  not  appointed,  would  take  to  drink  or 
some  other  evil  course. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Order,  order! 
This  discussion  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet  are  not 
relevant  to  the  Amendment. 

Da.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co.,  Mid): 
After  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel 
the  Member  for  North  Down  (Colonel 
Waring),  I  cannot  help  rising  to  say  what 
I  know  about  these  Eesident  Magistrates  • 
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Thb  OHA.IEM  AN :  Order,  order!  I 
have  already  intimated  that  that  would 
he  totally  irregular. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  divided: — Ayes  106; 
Noes  174:  Majority  68.— (Di v.  List, 
No.  130.) 

Me.  MAUEIOE  HEALY,  in  rising 
to  move  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amend- 
ment the  iosertion  of  the  following 
words : — 

'*  Provided  that,  in  construing  the  said  enact- 
ments, an  offence  for  which  a  person  may  be 
prosecuted  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion under  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
an  indictable  offence ;  " 

said :  This  is  a  very  important  Amend- 
ment, and  one  upon  which  I  do  hope  the 
Government  will  yield  us  some  conces- 
sion. Any  hon.  Member  who  has 
studied  this  Bill  will  know  that  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  contained 
in  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  2nd  clause — 
namely,  that  a  large  number  of  offences 
hitherto  triable  by  jury  are  hencefor- 
ward to  be  tried  by  two  Eesident  Magis- 
trates. These  offences  will  be  seen  to 
include  criminal  conspiracy,  intimida- 
tion, Boycotting,  riot,  unlawful  assembly, 
taking  forcible  possession,  assaulting 
the  police,  and  the  various  offences  that 
come  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts.  These 
are  what  are  called  indictable  offences, 
and  have  hitherto  been  triable  only  by 
jury,  though  they  are,  under  the  Bill,  to 
be  tried  by  two  Besident  Magistrates. 
Now,  what  we  complain  of  is  this — that 
whereas,  for  their  own  purposes  when  it 
suits  them  to  do  so,  the  Government 
make  these  summary  offences,  in  the 
clauee  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
they  make  them  indictable  offences. 
Under  this  Star  Chamber  Clause  there 
are  two  distinctions  between  summary 
offences  and  indictable  offences.  In  in- 
dictable offences  you  can  arrest  a  wit- 
ness by  warrant  without  summons. 
You  cannot  in  summary  offences; 
secondly,  in  the  case  of  summary  offences 
if  a  witness  refuses  to  answer,  you  can 
only  commit  him  to  prison  for  a  month 
or  less,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  indictable 
offences,  a  man  can  be  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period.  What  we  complain 
of  is  this— that,  when  it  suits  their  own 
purpose,  they  make  these  offences,  set 
forth  in  the  2nd  clause,  summary 
offences  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
dealt  with  by  two  Eesident  Magistrates ; 


but  in  the  clause  we  are  upon  for  this 
Star  Chamber  inquiry  these  same  are 
indictable  offences.  This  I  say  is  not 
fair,  let  these  offences  be  summary 
offences,  or  let  them  be  indictable 
offences ;  but  do  not  let  them  vary,  and 
be  in  the  one  category  or  the  other  just 
as  it  suits  the  Government  purpose.  It 
is  a  case  of  ''heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose,"  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evi- 
dence, these  are  indictable  offences  and 
when  you  want  to  convict  a  prisoner  the 
case  comes  under  summary  jurisdiction. 
This  is  playing  with  loaded  dice,  it  is 
using  a  marked  card,  and  gives  the 
Crown  a  most  improper  and  unfair 
advantage.  If  the  Government  say 
there  should  be  indictable  offences  let 
them  be  so,  but  do  not  let  an  unfortunate 
person  be  in  this  position  the  Govern- 
ment may  shift  their  ground,  treating 
the  case  for  one  purpose  as  one  for  sum- 
mary proceedings,  and  for  another  pur- 
pose as  an  indictable  offence. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  "thereto,"  insert 
the  words — **  Provided,  That,  in  construing  the 
said  enactments,  an  offence  for  which  a  person 
may  be  prosecuted  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  indictable  offence."— (ifr.  Maurice 
Healy,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity) :  The  13th  section  of  the 
''  Petty  Sessions  Act "  of  1851,  draws  a 
very  intelligible  distinction  between 
offences  punishable  by  summaryjorisdic- 
tion  and  indictable  offences,  and  in  the 
same  sense  this  section  must  be  regarded. 
If  the  case  is  one  for  summary  jurisdic- 
tion, a  summons  issues  and  the  provi- 
sion is  inserted;  but  if  the  charge  ia 
that  of  an  indictable  offence,  then  it 
comes  under  another  provision,  and  we 
have  introduced  that  provision  here. 
The  hon.  Member  asks  us  to  introduce  a 
further  distinction,  the  effect  of  which 
would  throw  every  Resident  Magistrate 
in  Ireland  into  hopeless  perplexity,  and 
render  it  impossible  to  use  the  section 
in  anything  like  a  reasonable  way. 
There  are  certain  criminal  acts  under 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  which 
may  be  dealt  with  both  by  means  of  in- 
dictment or  by  summary  process.  Of 
course,  as  regards  some  of  these  acta 
the  administrators   of  the   law  never 
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think  of  treating  them  otherwise  than 
as  indictable,  while,  as  regards  others, 
no  responsible  person  would  deal  with 
them  otherwise  than  by  summary  juris- 
diction ;  but  the  criminal  act  itself  is 
capable  of  being  made  punishable  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  Now,  what  the 
hon.  Member  wants  to  do  is  to  so  con- 
strue the  section  that  any  offence,  how- 
ever criminal,  shall  be  made  subject  to 
summary  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  m!aUKICE  HE  ALT:  Under 
this  Act,  not  under  any  circumstances. 

Mk.  holmes  :  In  this  Act.  It  ex- 
tends  summary  jurisdiction  as  it  now 
exists.  As  the  hon.  Member  states  the 
object  of  his  Amendment  is  this — that 
any  of  these  offences,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances,  shall  be  dealt  with  by 
process  of  summary  jurisdiction ;  that 
the  provisions  of  the  13th  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act  shall  not  apply  at 
all.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this? 
In  the  2nd  section  it  will  be  observed 
we  have  a  clause  in  reference  to  intimid- 
ation that  extends  very  little  indeed  the 
law  as  it  stands  now  under  the  Con- 
spiracy Act  of  1875,  and  is  identical  in 
form  with  a  section  in  the  Act  of  1882. 
Any  criminal  act  of  the  most  serious 
character,  such  as  attacking  a  dwelling 
bou^e,  an  aggravated  assault  on  an  indi- 
vidual, such  an  offence  as  murder  miG;ht 
be  an  act  of  intimidation  under  that 
section.  I  need  hardly  say  that  no 
Attorney  General,  or  anyone  who  puts 
the  law  in  force,  would  dream  of  treating 
that  particular  act  as  a  matter  to  be 
punished  by  summary  jurisdiction;  but 
if  this  Amendment  were  adopted  its 
effect  would  be  to  deprive  Besident 
Magistrates  of  the  power  which  the 
13th  section  of  the  Petty  Sessions  Act 
of  1851  gives  them  in  regard  to  dealing 
with  indictable  offences.  As  I  under- 
stand the  section  it  is  clear  and  definite. 
There  must  be  a  summons  or  warrant 
issued,  and  it  will  bear  on  its  face  the 
instruction  that  the  offence,  whatever  it  is, 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  summary  jurisdic- 
tion or  indictment.  If  it  appears  to  be 
an  offence  for  summary  jurisdiction,  then 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  will  be  applied  to  it, 
and  if  from  the  document  it  appears  that 
it  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  offence 
as  an  indictable  offence,  then  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  that  will  apply.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  law  now.  Take  the  case  of  an 
as9ault  on  a  policeman.  If  it  is  necessary 


to  have  recourse  to  a  summons  to  bring 
witnesses  to  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion, it  is  printed  on  the  summons 
if  the  charge  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  all  the  rules 
apply.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  the  charge  is  so  framed  that  it  must 
be  dealt  with  as  an  indictable  offence, 
then  there  are  rules  to  apply.  This  is 
reasonable ;  we  propose  to  extend  these 
provisions  to  the  section,  and  the  Go- 
vernment cannot  accept  the  Amend- 
-  ment. 

Me.  MAURICE  HEALY :  We  quite 
believe  that  the  Besident  Magistrates 
who  will  administer  the  clause  are 
a  puzzle-headed  set  of  gentlemen ;  but 
we  do  not  think  they  are  quite  so  stupid 
as  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
would  make  them  out  to  be.  According 
to  him  these  intelligent  captains, colonels, 
and  others  do  not  know  what  is  an  in- 
dictable offence  and  what  is  not.  Before 
he  decries  these  gentlemen  in  this  way, 
he  might  endeavour  to  point  out  what 
the  difficulty  of  Besident  Magistrates 
would  be.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  appeared  to  have  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  Besident 
Magistrates,  he  appears  to  have  a  still 
meaner  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of 
this  Committee.  For  what  is  his  argu- 
ment? That  certain  offences  may  be 
summarily  punished,  or  by  way  of  in- 
dictment. He  takes  the  case  of  a  murder 
committed,  and  he  says  that  may  be  an 
act  of  intimidation  ;  and,  when  that  is 
committed,  a  Besident  Magistrate  would 
not  know  whether  to  treat  it  as  murder 
or  an  act  of  intimidation.  Now,  surely 
that  is  not  an  argument  to  address  to 
this  Committee.  Does  he  mean  to  say 
that  an  official  to  whom  he  will  entrust 
the  working  of  this  clause  is  so  utterly 
dense,  so  utterly  ignorant — I  will  not 
say  of  all  legal  principles — but  of  the 
commonest  information  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  intelligent  person,  that  he 
would  not  know  how  to  treat  a  serious 
offence  like  murder,  whether  to  treat  it 
as  the  crime  of  murder  or  an  act  of  in- 
timidation? Special  pleading  of  this 
character  is  hardly  worth  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  The  pQint  I  make  is 
this.  The  Government  have  decided, 
under  this  Bill,  to  take  for  their  pur- 
pose certain  classes  of  offences  as  sum- 
marily punishable ;  they  say  these  of- 
fences have  been  indictable  in  the  past, 
but  the  character  of  Irish  jurors  is  such 
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tliat  we  cannot  rely  on  them ;  we  ask, 
therefore,  that  these  offences  shall  be 
summarily  punishable  by  two  Resident 
Magistrates.  Well,  though  asking  the 
House  to  treat  these  offences  as  summa- 
rily punishable,  they  also  seek,  when  it 
suits  their  own  purpose  in  another  di- 
rection, to  regard  these  same  offences  as 
indictable.  Take  the  example  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  offences.  Let  us  suppose, 
say  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a 
Resident  Magistrate  in  any  district 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  among  the  tenants  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  nature  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. Let  us  suppose  this  takes  place 
a  few  months  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  which  enables  the  Government,  if 
a  conspiracy  of  the  kind  is  started,  to 
bring  the  parties  concerned  before  Hesi- 
dent  Magistrates,  and  to  punish  them 
summarily  with  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. That  being  so,  is  it  not  the 
height  of  unfairness  to  leave  at  the  same 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
the  right  to  take  evidence  of  that  kind 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Star  Chamber 
Clause,  as  for  an  indictable  offence  ?  If 
it  is  an  offence  to  be  summarily  pun- 
ished, let  it  be  so  for  all  purposes,  but 
do  not  let  the  Government  blow  hot  and 
cold  and  use  the  offence  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  evidence  to  make  up  an  in- 
dictment. The  2nd  clause  of  the  Bill 
says  that  a  large  and  important  class 
of  offences  shall  cease  absolutely  to  be 
indictable  and  become  summary,  and 
thereupon  we  know  where  we  stand. 
There  should  not  be  this  double  category 
of  indictable  and  summary  offences  as 
it  may  suit  the  Government.  They  have 
drawn  this  Bill  in  this  cunning  way — 
they  do  not  say  these  shall  be  summary 
offences,  but  that  the  Government  may 
regard  them  as  such  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment  by  a  Resident  Magistrate, 
leaving  them  free  to  regard  them  as  in- 
dictable for  Star  Chamber  purposes. 
The  Attorney  General  has  not  met  my 
argument.  It  is  idle  to  tell  us  that  a 
Resident  Magistrate,  or  any  man  with 
common  intelligence,  will  not  know 
when  to  treat  an  offence  summarily  and 
when  to  treat  it  as  indictable.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
the  warrant  to  hold  the  investigation 
will  fix  whether  the  offence  is  to  be  dealt 
with  summarily  or  by  indictment.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  him  that  there  is  another 

Ifr.  Maurice  Ueali/ 


of  those  difficulties  bungling  drafts- 
manship has  introduced  into  this  un- 
fortunate Bill.  If  he  had  taken  the 
course  of  putting  on  the  face  of  the  Bill 
what  the  form  of  the  warrant  is  to  be, 
then  we  should  know  what  is  the  value 
of  his  argument.  But  he  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  does  not  present  the 
form  of  the  warrant  in  the  Bill.  He 
tells  us  here,  without  responsibility,  that 
when,  by-and-bye,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
comes  to  draw  up  an  order,  he  will 
draw  it  up  in  a  precise  form.  But  we 
have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  will  draw  up  the  war- 
rant in  a  particular  form — promises  of 
this  kind  must  be  regarded  as  those 
that  are  speedily  forgotten,  and  when 
this  Bill  passes  the  Committee  we  shall 
be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
junior  barrister  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
employs,  and  he  will  draft  the  forms  of 
procedure  under  this  Bill.  I  challenge 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to 
meet  the  point  I  have  put  before  the 
Committee,  and,  with  great  respect,  I 
say  he  has  not  done  so.  Let  hun  tell  us 
how  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most 
stupid  Resident  Magistrate  not  to 
know  when  an  offence  is  murder  and 
when  it  is  an  offence  like  intimidation. 
Let  him  put  any  conceivable  case  in 
which  such  a  preposterous  state  of 
things  can  arise.  Coming  under  the 
2nd  clause  of  the  Bill  everybody  will 
know  at  once,  the  facts  being  ascertained 
what  is  the  character  of  the  offence.  If 
the  information  is  that  a  conspiracy,  such 
as  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  in  existence, 
the  ResidentMagistrate  will  know  at  once, 
that  it  is  an  offence  under  the  2nd 
clause,  and  so,  also,  with  a  case  of  un- 
lawful assembly,  forcible  possession,  and 
all  the  other  classes  of  offences  coming 
under  the  2nd  clause.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  any  magistrate  with  ordinary 
intelligence  can  have  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  I  say,  the  Attorney  General 
has  not  met  my  argument  on  the 
point.  It  is  unfair  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  double  advantage  of 
treating  an  offence  as  one  deserving 
summary  punishment,  and  when  it  suits 
them  again  to  treat  it  as  an  indictable 
offence.  Let  us  have  some  surety  that 
officials  in  Ireland,  shall  not  one  day  say 
an  offence  is  punishable  under  the  sum- 
mary clause  by  six  months'  imprison- 
menty  and  then  again  be  allowed  to  make 
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it  an  indictable  ofiPence  with  power  to 
summon  witnesses  indiscriminately  to 
get  up  evidence. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  It 
will  be  recollected  that  we  had  a 
long  discussion  on  an  Amendment  of  my 
hon.  Friend,  with  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed Amendment  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. My  hon.  Friend  wished  to  leave 
out  indictable  offences,  showing  how  the 
Act  would  add  considerably  to  the  power 
over  witnesses,  and  that  witnesses  should 
be  treated  in  the  way  provided  for  sum- 
mary offences,  not  as  for  indictable 
offences.  The  Attorney  General,  I  be- 
lieve, did  at  the  time  intend  to  meet  the 
objections  we  urged.  I  ask  the  Oom- 
mittee  to  read  the  Amendment  inserted, 
it  comes  in  immediately  after  the  words 
*'  indictable  offences,''  in  relation  to 
witnesses  being  ordered  to  attend  to  give 
evidence  upon  indictable  offences,  and, 
also,  in  respect  to  offences  coming  under 
summary  jurisdiction.  I  defy  any  per- 
son to  mase  any  meaning  of  it  but  what 
zny  hon.  Friend  has  stated.  We  accepted 
the  Amendment  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  that  sense,  and  I  believe  at  the  time 
he  fully  intended  to  have  it  so  under« 
stood  by  the  Committee,  and,  that  it  was 
understood  by  himself,  that  when  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  under  this  Act  for 
summary  process,  then  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure for  witnesses  would  be  applic- 
able. But  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  leav- 
ing it  to  the  person  who  issues  the  sum- 
mons to  treat  the  offence  as  for  summary 
jurisdiction  and  for  indictment.  Will  it 
not  be  possible,  as  the  section  stands, 
for  an  over-zealous  man,  having  first 
treated  the  case  as  an  indictable  offence, 
using  the  greater  power  over  witnesses, 
and  having  collected  evidence,  than  to 
proceed  by  process  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  intend  that.  But  there  is  the  power 
to  do  so.  He  has  to  get  information  as 
to  an  indictable  offence  having  been 
committed  ;  but  what  we  strongly  object 
to,  is  that  after  the  means  of  collecting 
this  evidence  is  set  in  operation,  it  should 
be  left  to  this  official  to  adopt  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  offence  by  summary 
process.  You  may,  under  the  excep- 
tional powers  and  penalties  against  wit- 
nesses, collect  evidence  because  a  man 
may  not  be  prepared  to  undergo  the 
punishment  the  Court  of  Inquiry  can 
inflict;  but  you  have  this  evidence 
collected  by  one  machinery  you  cannot 


put  in  force  on  the  hearing  of  the  case 
itself.  Here  is  a  plain  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
to  re -consider  the  matter.  We  talk  in 
this  Committee  about  summary  jurisdic- 
tion and  indictable  offences,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  these  terms  do  not 
exactly  convey  our  meaning  to  Gentle- 
men not  conversant  with  criminal  pro- 
cedure. No  offence  can  be  tried 
and  punished  at  Petty  Sessions,  that 
is  by  summary  jurisdiction,  that  is  not 
capable  of  being  tried  both  there  and 
also  by  a  Judge  and  jury,  and  so 
almost  every  offence  triable  at  Petty 
Sessions  is,  in  that  sense,  an  indictable 
offence ;  and  if  the  Government  wish  to 
ride  off  upon  that  construction  it  is 
another  matter.  They  have  not  given 
us  that  which  it  was  imderstood  they 
had  given  us.  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General's  attention  to  this,  that  a  case 
of  the  commonest  assault  can  be  tried 
by  a  Judge  and  jury  as  well  as  by  a 
magistrate — in  short,  the  whole  panoply 
of  the  law  can  be  brought  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  this  kind.  We  called  attention 
to  this  point  at  the  earlieat  possible 
stage,  and  I  only  wish  to  say  further 
that  my  firm  belief  is,  that  when  my 
hon.  Friend  put  down  his  Amendment, 
his  meaning  was  the  same  as  mine,  and 
that,  if  I  am  deceived  in  this  matter 
in  any  way,  I  know  it  was  not  his 
fault. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  .--^Ajes  139; 
Noes  178 :  Majority  39.-(Div.  List,  No. 
131.) 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  1,  line  23,  aftei*  "thereto,"  insert— 
*'A  resident  magistrate,  holding  an  inquiry 
under  this  section,  shall  himself  conduct  such 
inquiry,  and  shall  not  permit  any  other  person 
to  question  or  examine  any  witness  or  otherwise 
to  take  part  in  such  inquiry," — {Mr,  Maurice 
Mealy,) 

Amendment  proposed  to  omit  from  the 
proposed  Amendment  the  words,  **or 
otherwise  take  part  in  such  inquiry."- — 
{Mr,  A.  J.  Balfour.) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  {Mr.  Maurice  Healy)^  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAUEICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
rise  to  move  an  Amendment,  the  object 
of  which  is  that  in  cases  where  a  person 
is  chai'ged  with  the  ofiPeace  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry,  he  or  his  solicitor 
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or  counsel  shall  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  inquiry  and  cross-examine  witnesses. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  substantial  point, 
and  one  which  may  be  very  reasonably 
discussed.  The  Committee  has  decided 
that  inquiries  under  this  clause  may  be 
held,  although  no  person  may  be  charged 
with  the  offence  inquired  into ;  they  have 
also  decided  that  they  will  not  allow  a 
solicitor  or  counsel  to  attend  on  the  part 
of  any  witness  summoned.  My  Amend- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  very  reasonable 
one;  and  I  cannot  imagine  anything 
more  important  than  that  when  one  of 
these  secret  inquiries  are  being  held,  and 
a  person  is  in  custody,  that  person  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  know  what  is  being  sworn  against 
him ;  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the 
inquiry  is  fairly  conducted.  The  point 
is  one  on  which,  I  think,  some  concession 
should  be  made,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Government  will  consider  the  matter. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  23,  after  **  thereto/'  insert — 
**  Where  at  the  date  when  any  inquiry  under 
this  section  is  held  any  person  shall  he  charged 
with  the  o£fence  in  reference  to  which  such  in- 
quiry has  been  held,  such  person  or  his  solicitor 
or  counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  such  in- 
quiry, and  to  cross-examine  any  witnesses  exa- 
mined thereat." — [Mr,  Maurice  Hcaly.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  chief  secretary  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Man- 
chester, E.)  :  The  hon.  Member  is,  of 
course,  quite  within  his  right  in  moving 
this  Amendment,  but  I  remind  him  that 
an  Amendment  substantially  similar  was 
proposed  the  other  evening  by  an  hon. 
Member  opposite,  and,  after  discussion, 
withdrawn  by  him.  I,  therefore,  hope 
the  hon.  Member  will  not  raise  the  dis- 
cussion again. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  think 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  quite 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  Amendment 
withdrawn  by  my  hon.  Friend  is  in  sub- 
stance  the  same  as  mine.  If  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  had  been  ac- 
cepted, the  moment  a  person  was  charged 
with  the  offence  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  secret  inquiry  would  have  ceased  to 
operate.  In  that  case  the  secret  inquiry 
would  be  adjourned,  and  the  prisoner 
would  be  brought  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  the  evidence  would  be  subject  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence.  But 
that  is  quite  a  different  point  from  that 
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of  my  Amendment.  What  my  Amend- 
ment asks  is  that,  the  Government  hav- 
ing decided  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
continued,  with  regard  to  the  prisoner  in 
custody,  the  prisoner  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  inquiry  and  know  what  is 
going  on,  so  that  this  knowledge  should 
be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  his 
defence.  I  submit  that  the  difference  is 
a  substantial  one,  and  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  accept  it,  they  should 
give  some  reason  for  their  refusal  to  do 
so. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
understood  that  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  proceedings  at  the  private  inquiry 
should  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  the  trial 
of  the  offence ;  but  now  it  turns  out  that 
the  preliminary  inquiry  may  go  on  as  to 
an  indictable  offence,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  man  may  be  tried  summarily. 
My  hon.  Friend  in  this  Amendment  puts 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  policy 
of  the  Government.     It  is  possible  now 
for  a  magistrate  holding  a  preliminary 
inquiry  to  issue  a  summons  as  for  an 
indictable  offence,  in  order  to  see  what 
'  evidence    he    can    collect    under    the 
I  machinery  of  the  Bill,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  another  Court  is  dealing  summarily 
with  the  same  man  and  the  same  offence. 
I  think  I  have  brought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  perfectly   clear 
that  the  powers  now  given  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  magistrate  with  greater 
severity  than  by  the  Court  before  which 
the  prisoner  is  actually  on  trial.     When 
the    hon.     and    learned    Member   for 
North    Longford    (Mr.   T.    M.   Healy) 
proposed    his     Amendment,    we    ima- 
gined that  the  Government  had  put  for- 
ward an  Amendment  by  which  the  pre- 
liminary examination  would  be  conducted 
as  if  a  trial  were  going  on ;  but  it  now 
appears  to  be  altogether  different,  and 
it  is  possible  for  a  magistrate  to  have  a 
more  far-reachiug  method  of  procedure 
than  that  on  the  trial  of  an  individual. 
If  a  person   were  in  custody,  by  the 
Amendment  of  the   hon.   and  learned 
Member  for  North  Longford,  he  would 
hear    all    the    evidence    long    before 
the  trial;   and   the  Amendment  would 
prevent,     owing    to     the    presence    of 
counsel,     anything    wrong    being    put 
down.     I   wish  to  point  out   that  the 
Committee  has  to  consider  whether  or 
not  this  Amendment  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  there  are  two  proce- 
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dares,  one  of  which  is  Btronger  than  the 
other. 

Mb.  HENEY  H.  fowler  (WoI- 
▼erhampton,  E.) :  I  understand  the  case 
to  be  this — when  the  private  inquiry 
takes  place  the  witness  is  bound  over 
under  recognizances  to  appear  in  Petty 
Sessions  where  a  prisoner  can  be  dealt 
with  summarily,  or  where  he  will  be 
committed  for  trial.  The  magistrate 
who  has  conducted  the  private  inquiry 
cannot  sit  on  the  examination  at  Petty 
Sessions,  and  whatever  evidence  is  to  be 
used  against  the  man  on  trial  will  be 
taken  at  the  second  inquiry,  which 'will 
be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  and  no  evidence  given 
at  the  private  inquiry  can  be  used  to 
convict  or  punish  the  man.  If  I  am 
correct  in  my  assumption,  I  must  say 
it  rather  weakens  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Member  below  the  Gangway. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubUn  Uni- 
versity) :  I  have  endeavoured  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  distinction  between 
the  Amendment  now  under  discussion 
and  that  which  was  withdrawn  on  a 
former  occasion ;  but  on  the  whole  I  am 
unable  to  see  that  there  is  any  difference 
in  principle  between  them.  We  stated, 
on  that  occasion,  our  objections  very 
fully,  and  I  am  unable  to  add  anything 
further,  especially  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
with  regard  to  the  accused  man — namely, 
that  the  depositions  must  be  taken 
when  he  is  charged  in  the  form  of  law 
in  which  they  are  taken  at  the  present 
moment.  The  man  will  then  have  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  It 
will  be  upon  the  evidence  taken  then, 
and  not  upon  the  evidence  taken  at  the 
inquiry  under  this  clause,  that  the  man 
will  be  tried. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  :  We  do  not  want 
to  provide  any  protection  for  criminals, 
but  for  witnesses.  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  to  this — that  it  is  impossible  to 
compel  any  witnesses  to  appear  before  a 
magistrate  unless  it  be  either  by  taking 
them  by  the  neck  and  bringing  them 
there,  or  by  summons.  My  contention 
is,  that  in  this  case  we  desire  to  have  a 
safeguard  against  the  people  being 
dragged  by*the  neck  before  the  magis- 
trates. We  are  not  endeavouring  to 
prolong   this  discussion,    we   are   en- 


deavouring to  prevent  a  process  of  law 
being  used  under  circumstances  in 
which  great  and  unnecessary  inconveni- 
ence may  be  inflicted. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal,  E.) :  I  do  not  think  the  argument 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  is  well 
founded.  No  doubt  the  Amendment  he 
referred  to  was  before  the  House  before 
it  was  withdrawn,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  it  forward  at  another  point.  I 
altogether  demur  to  the  statement  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
chief  mischief  which  this  Amendment 
proposes  to  deal  with  is  this — that  the 
clause  enables  the  Goyemment  or  the 
Administration  to  do  that  which  is  per- 
fectly repugnant  to  all  ideas  prevalent  in 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  offenders  under  the  Bill.  Unless  the 
Amendment  is  adopted  the  prosecution 
will  be  in  a  position  in  which  they  are 
able  to  take  before  a  secret  tribunal 
every  one  of  the  witnesses  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  call,  or  whom  it  is  likely 
will  be  called,  in  defence  of  the  prisoner. 
The  prosecution  will  be  enabled  in  that 
way  to  ascertain  the  probable  lines  of 
the  defence,  and  will  practically  get  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  brief  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  can  be  more  repug- 
nant than  that  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  appeal  to  any 
Member  whether  anything  of  this  kind 
has  ever  before  been  the  practice,  and 
whether  it  is  not  distinctly  a  breach  of 
f  airplay  to  treat  a  man  thus,  when  he  is 
charged  with  no  offence  whatever. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND(Fermanagh,  N.): 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that,  unless  this  Amendment  is  accepted, 
what  will  occur  will  be  that  the  man 
will  practically  be  tried  behind  his  back, 
and  that  the  subsequent  examination 
before  the  magistrate  will  be  nothing 
but  a  farce,  the  man  having  been  exa- 
mined before  and  practically  tried  by  the 
Resident  Magistrate  without  being  re- 
presented by  counsel  in  any  way.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  the  evidence 
procured  at  the  secret  inquiry  will  not 
be  used  at  the  trial  which  subsequently 
takes  place ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  character  of  evidence  is  fre- 
quently changed  by  cross-examination. 
Now,  if  this  Amendment  is  not  accepted, 
the  witnesses  will  not  be  subjected  to 
any  cross-examination  on  the  part  of  the 
accused  persons,  so  that  a  man  may  be 
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in  custody  for  committing  an  offence, 
and  before  he  is  brought  to  trial  and 
brought  face  to  face  T?ith  his  accusers, 
the  evidence  will  have  been  gone  into 
before  a  tribunal  where  he  was  unrepre- 
sented. I  think  it  is  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  that  a  man 
should  be  tried  behind  his  back,  and  I 
do  not  see  what  possible  objection  the 
Government  can  have  to  accept  this 
Amendment,  which  is  very  simple  and 
very  limited  in  its  scope,  and  which 
only  asks,  that  where  a  man  is  under 
arrest,  or  charged  with  an  offence,  he 
shall  be  represented  by  counsel,  so  that 
the  evidence  brought  against  him  may 
not  be  unfairly  got. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  was  rather  alarmed  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler)  spoke  against  our  Amendment, 
because  I  am  satisfied  he  is  favourable 
to  its  principle,  and  because  of  his  g^eat 
authority;  but  I  think  his  suggestion 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  if  it 
were  not  for  the  way  in  which  law  is 
administered  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to  show 
that  the  protection  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  believes  to  be  the  rule  would 
not  be  the  rule  in  the  present  case.  I 
speak,  of  course,  with  the  ^greatest 
modesty  on  this  subject,  because  I  am 
not  a  lawyer ;  but,  as  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Government,  it  is  that 
the  inquiry  should  be  entirely  secret  in 
order  to  the  detection  of  crime.  There 
I  agree  with  them.  But  an  inquiry 
might  be  held  where  no  man  has  been 
arrested,  and  it  might  he  held  where  a 
man  has  been  arrested ;  and  I  maintain 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
necessity  for  secret  inquiry,  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  necessity  for  secret  inquiry 
in  the  other.  I  will  assume  that  I  am 
charged  with  a  crime  under  this  Bill, 
and  that  my  hon.  Friend  below  me  is 
undergoing  a  process  of  secret  inquiry. 
Surely  I  have  a  right,  as  I  am  standing 
on  my  trial,  that  nothing  shall  take 
place  at  the  secret  inquiry  which  should 
Be  prejudicial  to  my  fair  rights  as  a 
prisoner  standing  on  my  defence?  I 
am  entitled,  when  I  am  charged  with  a 
crime  on  which  a  secret  inquiry  is  being 
held,  to  all  the  safeguards  which  are 
given  in  cases  where  a  prisoner  is  on 
his  trial.  Now,  my  hon.  Friend  wants, 
that  if  I  be  charged  with  a  crime,  my 
interests  shall  be  protected  at  the  secret 
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inquiry,  and  that  this  shall  be  done  by 
my  legal  representative  being  present 
on  my  behalf.  But  then  comes  in  the 
objection  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  who  says 
that  the  evidence  given  at  the  secret  in- 
I  quiry  will  not  be  used  against  me,  and 
that,  therefore,  I  do  not  require  the  pro- 
tection which  this  Amendment  is  in- 
tended to  afford.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Anything  said  by  a  witness  may 
be  brought  against  him  by  the  way  of 
testing  his  credibility.  Am  I  correct  in 
this  ?  The  Attorney  General  makes  no 
answer.  I  will  state  the  point  again.  I 
say  that  anything  which  a  witness  says 
at  the  secret  inquiry  may  be  used  sub- 
sequently for  the  purpose  of  testing  his 
credibility.  Will  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  say  whether  I  am  right,  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  is  now  show- 
ing some  traces  of  the  fatigue  he  has 
undergone  ?  I  see  also  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  begging  to  be  let  off.  But,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  him  to  speak  on  Scotch  law,  I 
shall  not  waste  my  strength  in  asking 
him  to  speak  on  Irish  law.  I  will  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  who  may  now  be 
said  to  be  '*  in  evidence,"  whether  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  evidence  given 
by  a  witness  at  a  secret  inquiry  may  be 
used  at  the  trial  to  test  his  credibility. 
If  that  be  so,  the  evidence  used  to  test 
his  credibility  would  be  upon  my  supposi- 
tion, evidence  against  me.  Well,  tnen, 
if  the  witness  at  the  secret  inquiry  stated 
that  I  had  committed  the  crime,  and 
afterwards  said  that  I  did  not,  surely 
his  former  statement  would  be  used 
against  me.  But  does  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  know  that,  in  Ire- 
land, under  the  Crimes  Act,  witnesses 
for  the  defence  have  been  brought  be- 
fore secret  inquiries,  and  that  in  that 
way  the  whole  case  has  been  discovered. 
If  you  allow  the  prosecution  to  discover 
the  whole  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoner, 
you  enormously  decrease  the  amount  of 
fair  play  and  equality  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  shown  him  when  he  is 
tried.  I  speak  within  the  knowledge  of 
my  hon.  Friends,  possessed  of  legal 
knowledge,  when  I  say  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  of  prisoners 
have  been  brought  before  secret  in- 
quiries, and  by  that  means  the  whole 
ground  has  been  cut  from  under  them 
on  their  trial.  Therefore,  I  think  that, 
without  the  Amendment  which  my  hon. 
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Friend  (Mr.  Maurice  Healj)  proposes, 
this  clause  can  be  used  against  the  rights 
of  a  prisoner,  and  the  fair  play  to  which 
he  is  entitled. 

The  chief  SBORETART  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoua)  (Man- 
chester, E.)  r  There  are  only  two  pos- 
sible plans  of  dealing  with  the  notes 
or  records  of  the  inquiry;  they  must 
either  be  used  on  the  trial  or  not  at 
all.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
strongly  appealed  to  us  to  allow  the 
prisoaer  to  have  a  copy  of  the  notes. 
Of  course,  if  a  copy  is  furnished,  you 
must  allow  cross-examination  upon  them 
in  Oourt. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  do  not  deny 
that,  that  is  my  statement,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  point  at  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  comes  in  contact  with  my 
hon.  Friends.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
pointed  out  that  the  depositions  taken 
at  the  secret  inquiry  are  going  to  be 
given  to  the  prisoner,  and,  therefore,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  properly  says, 
they  should  also  be  given  to  the  prose- 
cuting counsel,  and  that  it  is  right  they 
should  be  used  in  cross-examination. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  in  the  defence  of 
the  prisoner,  the  protection  for  the  pri- 
soner to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
alluded  entirely  disappears.  I  wish  to 
point  out  again,  that  if  a  witness  can 
be  cross-examined  as  to  credibility,  so 
far  he  is  examined  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  prisoner  in  whose  behalf  he  has  said 
something.  Therefore,  I  think  it  right 
that  when  the  secret  inquiry  is  going  on 
where  proceedings  are  taken  against 
me,  I  have  the  right  to  be  safeguarded 
by  my  counsel. 

Ma.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wolver- 
hampton,E.):  Letmeputthiscase.  Sup- 
pose a  murder  has  been  committed ;  it 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  arrest 
someone  at  the  moment,  or  he  may 
escape  before  the  preliminary  inquiry 
is  taken.  By  this  Amendment  being 
adopted  the  whole  object  of  the  clause 
relating  to  crime  would  be  defeated.  I 
said  last  night  that  if  this  clause  were 
confined  to  crime  I  would  support  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  English  jurisprudence  if  this  were 
part  of  our  law.  I  believe  there  have 
been  many  serious  crimes  committed  in 
this  country  which  would  not  have 
remained  undetected  had  this  clause 
been  in  force  at  the  time  they  were 
committed.     I  can  conceive  a  case  in 


which  the  whole  use  of  the  preliminary 
inquiry  would  be  swept  away  if  the 
Amendment  were  accepted.  It  is  clear 
that  any  evidence  taken  behind  a  man's 
back  ought  not  to  be  used  against  him. 
But  how  is  this  evidence  to  be  used? 
When  the  evidence  is  complete  the  wit- 
ness is  to  be  bound  over  to  appear  before 
another  magistrate,  and  has  there  to 
repeat  that  evidence.  Nothing  he  has 
said  can  be  read  at  the  second  inquiry ; 
it  cannot  be  used  against  the  prisoner. 
[An  hon. Member:  Yes.]  Can  it  be  used 
against  him  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity):  No;  and  we  have  provided 
that  the  same  magistrate  shall  not  pre- 
side at  the  second  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  You  have 
said  it  ought  to  be  used. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  It  can- 
not be  used  at  all  then.  The  witness 
will  be  put  into  the  box,  and  have  to 
repeat  his  evidence.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Scotland  Division  of 
Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  says 
that  you  may  use  what  has  been  said 
at  the  preliminary  examination  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  credibility  of  the 
witness.  The  Government  have  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  what  is  taken 
at  the  preliminary  inquiry  should  be 
used  for  that  purpose  at  the  second  in- 
quiry, and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  moved  that 
the  evidence  might  be  so  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cross-examining  the  witness. 
I  tmnk  my  hon.  Friend  will  admit  that 
what  is  fair  for  the  accused  is  fair  for 
the  Crown.  Given  the  principle  of  the 
private  inquiry,  given  the  principle  that 
the  evidence  taken  upon  that  inquiry 
should  never  be  used  again  except  upon 
oath,  and  given  that  the  House  has  de- 
cided unwisely,  as  I  think,  that  the  wit- 
ness should  not  have  the  protection  of 
professional  advice  on  that  inquiry,  I  do 
not  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  anybody 
having  been  apprehended  makes  any 
substantial  difference.  I  am  as  anxious 
as  anyone  that  these  proceedings  should 
be  conducted  fairly. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  What  about  the  case  I 
alluded  to  where  witnesses,  known  to 
be  for  the  defence,  have  been  brought 
before  a  secret  inquiry,  by  which  means 
the  whole  plan  of  defence  has  been 
revealed  ? 
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Mb.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  That 
is  an  argument  against  the  clause.  The 
Amendment  will  not  touch  that  point. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Oh,  yes,  it 
will. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLER:  No 
doubt,  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  the 
clause  that  witnesses  for  the  defence 
may  be  examined  before  the  prosecutor, 
who  may  find  out  what  the  defence  is ; 
but  no  provision  you  can  insert  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  a  professional  man 
will  prevent  that.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Amendment  could  remedy  the  evil.  I 
will  only  say  that  1  should  be  disposed 
to  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  if  I  could 
follow  him ;  but  1  think  that,  assuming 
the  principle  of  the  secret  inquiry,  and 
that  the  evidence  given  before  it 
shall  not  be  used,  and  that  it  is  de- 
cided that  the  witness  is  not  to  have 
¥rof essional  advice  at  the  secret  inquiry, 
do  not  think  that  the  mere  distinction, 
in  the  fact  of  a  person  being  appre- 
hended, makes  any  substantial  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  the  question  the  Com- 
mittee decided  yesterday. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
quite  admit  that  the  question  inciden- 
tally raised  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  Amendment — namely,  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  depositions 
taken  at  a  secret  inquiry  can  afterwards 
be  used  at  the  trial  of  the  offence  with 
reference  to  which  the  inquiry  has  taken 
place,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee,  and 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  where  we 
stand  on  that  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Wol- 
verhampton has  assumed  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  already  decided  that  the  in- 
formation taken  at  a  secret  inquiry  is 
to  be  capable 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  present, 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  was 
saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  decided  this  point,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  has  assumed 
that  the  depositions  taken  at  the  secret 
inquiry  will  be  used  for  or  against  the 
prisoner.  The  furthest  step  taken  in 
that  direction  is  this — the  Committee 
has  decided  that  a  prisoner  charged 
with  any  offence  in  reference  to  which  a 
secret  inquiry  has  been  hold  shall  be 


entitled,  if  he  so  desires,  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  depositions  that  have  been  taken 
at  the  secret  inquiry.  That  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  deciding  that  these 
depositions  can  be  used  for  or  against 
him  at  the  trial.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
cide that  he  is  entitled  to  these  copies — 
it  is  only  proper  that  they  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  an  offence  —  but,  with 
great  respect,  I  say  that  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  decide  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  these  copies,  the  autho- 
rities shall  be  able  to  use  them  against 
the  prisoner  at  his  trial.  That  I  take 
to  be  the  stage  at  which  we  stand  on 
this  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
depositions  taken  at  the  secret  inquiry 
shall  be  used.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton  has 
assumed,  and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  fbr  Ireland  has  as- 
sented to  the  assumption  that  the  de* 
positions  taken  at  a  secret  inquiry  can 
never  be  used  against  a  prisoner.  With 
great  respect,  I  venture  to  differ  from 
that  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton, 
and  from  that  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  perhaps  I  can 
best  illustrate  the  position  I  take  up  by 
describing  what  occurred  in  a  criminal 
case  that  was  tried  in  my  presence  in 
Cork  about  two  years  ago.  In  that  case 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  shooting 
at  with  intent  to  murder.  The  crime 
was  committed  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  the  trial  took  place  at  the  Cork 
Winter  Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice 
O'Brien.  The  sole  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  was  the  evidence  of  the  man  who 
was  shot  at,  and  that  person  had  un- 
questionably swore  at  the  preliminary 
investigation  that  the  prisoner  in  the 
dock  had  fired  the  shot  which  struck  him ; 
but  when  the  case  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  O'Brien,  the  man  who  had  so 
sworn  went  to  the  back  of  what  he  had 
so  sworn  and  declared  to  the  jury  that  the 
prisoner  was  not  the  man  who  had  fired 
the  shot.  Now,  the  position  in  which 
the  case  stood  before  the  jury  was  this. 
There  was  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  go 
to  the  jury  to  show  that  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock  was  the  man  who  fired  the  shot. 
The  only  evidence  that  the  Crown  could 
produce  was  the  evidence  of  this  man 
who  swore  that  the  prisoner  was  not  the 
man  who  shot  him,  who  swore  to  the 
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features  of  the  man  who  committed  the 
offence,  and  said  they  were  not  like  the 
features  of  the  prisoner.  Well,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  law  we  have  from 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton,  the 
prisoner  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
discharged  from  the  dock.  But  what 
actually  occurred?  Why,  the  Crown, 
as  they  were  entitled  to  do,  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  witness  the  deposition  he  had 
made  at  the  preliminary  investigation. 
They  cross-examined  him  by  means  of 
that  deposition.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  made  that  deposition — he  admitted 
that  he  had  sworn  that  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock  was  the  man  who  had  shot  at 
him,  but  he  now  swore  positively  to  the 
jury  that  in  making  that  statement  at 
the  preliminary  inquiry  he  had  perjured 
himself,  and  that  what  he  had  said  was 
not  true.  He  declared  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  the  man  who  had  shot  him.  If 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  £ast  Wolverhampton  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  say  is 
true,  the  prisoner  in  the  dock,  I  say, 
ought  to  have  been  discharged,  because 
though  the  witness  was  confronted  with 
his  own  deposition,  that  deposition  ought 
only  to  have  been  put  in  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  him  and  showing 
that  he  was  a  person  not  worthy  of 
credit  on  his  oath.  But  the  learned 
Judge,  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien,  reserved  his 
judgment  for  the  next  day.  He  went 
over  the  matter  and  considered  it  care- 
fully, and  the  next  day  he  declared  that 
he  had  found  two  authorities  for  the  view, 
that  when  once  a  deposition  was  in 
evidence  for  one  purpose  it  was  in 
evidence  for  all  purposes,  and  that  it  was 
competent  for  the  jury,  though  the  de- 
position was  the  sole  scrap  of  evidence 
before  them,  to  convict  the  prisoner. 
They  did  convict  the  prisoner,  who  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment. 
What,  I  ask,  therefore,  is  the  value  of  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  in  face  of 
a  case  of  that  kind  ?  We  say  that  that  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  case  which  may  arise 
out  of  these  secret  inquiries.  We  say 
that  persons  when  brought  up  at  these 
secret  inquiries,  unless  protection  is 
afforded  by  publicity,  and  when  they 
are  taken  before  the  Besident  Magis- 


trates, and  questioned  and  cross-hackled, 
and,  perhaps,  intimidated  and  bribed, 
may  swear  away  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  innocent  persons,  and  that  it  is  possible 
when,  afterwards,  those  persons  are 
brought  to  trial — it  is  conceivable,  I  say — 
that  the  witness  who  in  the  Star  Chamber 
inquiry  has  given  certain  evidence  may 
admit  that  in  giving  that  evidence  he 
had  been  lying.  The  state  of  things 
appears  to  be  this,  that  though  that  con- 
dition of  things  arises,  that  though  the 
only  scrap  of  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  is  the  information  of  the  man 
who  makes  the  deposition  at  the  secret 
inquiry,  and  who  at  the  trial  says  that 
his  statement  was  false  and  that  he  was 
perjuring  himself  and  that  the  prisoner 
is  innocent,  it  is  to  be  possible  to  con- 
vict an  innocent  man  upon  a  deposition 
afterwards  declared  by  the  deponent  to 
be  false.  I  say  that  that  is  an  outrageous 
state  of  things,  and  I  say  very  fortunately, 
Sir,  this  Committee  has  not  yet  de- 
cided that  this  information  should  be 
used  in  that  manner.  I  say  that  when 
the  time  comes  to  discuss  that  matter, 
we  in  this  quarter  of  the  House  shall 
vehemently  oppose  the  use  of  information 
obtained  under  these  circumstances  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  I  challenge  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  con- 
tradict my  statement  of  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  familiar  with  the 
case  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  can  assure 
him  it  is  one  which  has  been  alluded  to 
at  least  half-a-dozen  times  in  this  House. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  amongst  the 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Ireland.  I  was 
myself  present  at  the  trial  and  heard 
what  took  place.  If  that  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  an 
innocent  man  is  to  be  convicted  on  the 
unsupported  statement  of  a  witness  who 
at  a  secret  inquiry  swears  away  his 
life  and  liberty ;  is  it  not  monstrous  that 
an  innocent  man  is  to  be  convicted  upon 
a  statement  which  is  declared  by  the 
person  who  made  it  when  he  has  to  give 
his  evidence  in  the  light  of  day  before  a 
Judge  and  jury  to  be  false  ?  No  stronger 
argument  could  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee.  I 
challenge  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land to  contradict  the  narrative  of  the 
case  that  I  have  given.  I  quite  concede 
that  if  the  Committee  had  once  decided 
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that  the  information  to  be  taken  at  the 
secret  inquiry  should  not  afterwards  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  it  might  be  a 
strong  thing  to  provide  that  the  person 
charged  with  the  ofiPence  should  have 
counsel  before  the  inquiry ;  but  so  long 
as  it  is  decided  that  hearsay  statements 
full  of  the  most  illegal  and  improper 
evidence — statements  which  woidd  be 
scouted  if  it  was  attempted  to  make 
them  in  any  Court  of  Law — shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  this  inquiry ;  so  long  as  he  is 
to  be  fettered  by  no  rule  of  evidence,  or 
of  decency,  or  of  common  sense,  we  say 
that  so  long  as  that  state  of  things  exists 
there  is  the  strongest  necessity  and 
urgency  for  providing  that  a  prisoner 
who  may  be  cruelly  accused  at  this  in- 
quiry shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on  at  the  lime 
and  what  slanders  are  being  uttered 
against  him. 

Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  am  sorry  we  have  not  the  support  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry  H. 
Fowler).  I  should  like  to  put  this  point 
to  him.  Is  he  aware  that  there  is  an 
Lrish  Statute  which  states  that  in  cases 
of  murder,  where  witnesses  are  dead, 
their  depositions  may  be  used?  I  believe 
that  is  also  the  law  in  England  that  in  a 
case  of  murder  where  a  witness  dies  and 
there  is  an  accused  person,  and  some 
statement  has  been  made  by  that 
deceased  person,  the  deposition  of  the 
deceased  is  put  in  for  all  purposes  as 
substantive  evidence,  although  the  ac- 
cused person  shall  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examination.  The  prisoner 
would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amination if  this  inquiry  took  place 
before  an  ordinary  magistrate.  The 
prisoner  would  there  be  represented; 
but  the  Government  now  wish  to  use 
depositions  given  at  a  secret  inquiry 
as  substantive  evidence  as  though 
they  had  been  made  in  an  ordinary 
manner. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Can  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  refer  me  to  a  single  Statute  in 
which  what  he  states  as  being  the  law 
during  the  present  century  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Yes,  I  can.  I 
could  give  you  the  exact  Statute  if  I  had 
time  to  go  to  my  case  and  get  it.  As 
soon  as  I  have  done  talking  I  will  go  out 
and  get  it.    Speaking  at  this  moment 

Mr,  Maurice  Healy 


from  memory,  I  think  the  Statute  is  of 
George  III.,  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  'Whiteboy  Acts 
which  sets  forth  that  there  is  grave 
danger  to  the  lives  of  witnesses  and  so 
on.  It  sets  out  that  this  thing  which  I 
have  described  should  then  happen.  I 
say  that  it  is  a  serious  thing,  if  you  are 
going  to  allow  depositions  taken  at  secret 
inquiries  to  be  used  as  substantive  evi- 
dence, not  to  give  the  accused  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cross-examination. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHAUD  Websteb)  (Islo  of  Wight)  : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  I  am 
sure  does  not  wish  to  fix  upon  us  an  in- 
tention which  we  have  disclaimed  over 
and  over  again.  We  do  not  mean  to 
make  these  statements  evidence  at  all, 
certainly  not  as  depositions.  If  the  de- 
positions were  intended  to  be  used  as 
evidence  cross-examination  would  be 
allowed.  At  the  suggestion  either  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself  or 
of  someone  sitting  near  him,  we  agreed 
that  if  we  were  going  to  call  evidence 
against  a  prisoner  over  again,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
East  Wolverhampton  has  pointed  out, 
the  statement  maae  by  the  witness  at  the 
preliminary  inquiry  would  be  handed  to 
the  prisoner's  counsel  or  solicitor  in 
order  that  they,  as  well  as  the  prose- 
cution, might  have  the  benefit  of  cross- 
examination  ;  but  at  no  stage  of  these 
proceedings  have  we  ever  proposed  that 
a  statement  taken  down  or  a  deposi- 
tion should  be  used  as  evidence  at  all, 
or  shoidd  be  put  in  or  have  the  least 
validity  as  a  deposition.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  quite  mistaken  as  to 
the  Law  of  England.  He  is  mistaken 
in  his  opinion  that  it  is  permissible  to 
use  the  statement  of  a  dead  man  as 
evidence.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber must  be  referring  to  a  dying  declara- 
tion. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  did  not  assert 
it  as  a  positive  fact  in  regard  to  the  Law 
of  England.  I  do  not  gather  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — whom  I 
thank  for  being  at  all  times  anxious  to 
assist  the  Committee — that  ho  stated 
that  in  no  case  will  these  depositions  be 
liable  to  be  used  by  the  Crown.  Do  I 
gather  that?  You  see  there  is  no 
answer.  That  is  the  way  to  test  the 
matter.  Do  I  gather— and,  if  so,  I  will 
sit  down  at  once — that  the  Crown  will 
put  in  and  use  these  depositions  ? 
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Sia  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr.  holmes  :  Statements  have 
been  made  upon  this  point  so  frequently 
that  I  feel  ashamed  to  answer  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  question  again. 
I  would  call  his  attention  to  what  has 
already  occurred.  It  has  been  stated 
more  than  once  from  this  Bench  that  the 
view  we  take  of  these  depositions  is,  and 
what  we  are  prepared  to  do  is,  to  pro- 
vide that  they  should  not  be  used  in  any 
legal  proceeding  against  any  person, 
except  a  person  who  might  have  been 
committed  for  perjury.  But,  yielding 
to  the  strongest  pressure,  after  a  debate 
which  lasted  two  hours,  we  assented  to 
g^ve  the  depositions  of  any  witness  who 
might  be  called  against  a  prisoner  upon 
his  trial  to  the  counsel  of  that  prisoner, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  cross- 
examination.  When  that  concession — 
for  it  was  a  concession — was  made  by 
us,  I  distinctly  stated  what  everyone  in 
the  House  must  admit  to  be  reasonable 
and  fair — namely,  that  if  the  deposit 
tions  were  used  for  cross-examination 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  they  should 
also  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by 
the  representative  of  the  Crown.  No 
one  can  understand  that  less  clearly 
than  we  do.  It  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again,  and  if  hon.  Members 
complain  of  it  it  is  their  own  fault,  be- 
cause it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the 
arrangement  was  made. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  not  quite 
accurately  stated  what  took  place.  What 
wo  asked  was  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  should  have  copies  of  these 
depositions.  If  the  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soner chooses  to  make  them  evidence  by 
cross-examining  out  of  them,  then  they 
would  become  substantive  evidence,  just 
as  other  depositions  would.  But  what 
the  Government  wanted  to  do  was  this — 
when  the  Motion  was  carried  that  the 
prisoner's  counsel  should  have  copies  of 
the  depositions,  they  got  up  and  said — 
<'  Then  we  will  use  them."  That  was 
what  we  objected  to,  and  we  object  to  it 
yet,  and  when  the  Government  oome  to 
that  Amendment,  they  will  not  make 
that  proposal  unless  they  want  to  create 
a  long  wrangle.  I  say  the  Judge  shall 
rule  that  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  have 
copies  of  the  depositions,  and  that  if  he 
uses  them  for  purposes  of  cross-exami- 
nation so  also  shall  all  parties.    They 


will  have  been  put  in  definitely  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  and  no  one  will  be 
able  to  object.  The  depositions  then 
could  be  used  by  the  prisoner,  and  the 
evidence  might  be  given  over  again. 
But  what  we  object  to  is  making  these 
depositions,  which  will  be  full  of  hear- 
say evidence,  substantive  evidence  at 
the  trial,  and  that  is  the  point  of  our 
case  for  the  necessity  of  this  Amend- 
ment. This  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and 
shows  how  the  views  of  the  Government 
shift  from  time  to  time.  When  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Maurice  Healy)  took  place,  I  made 
a  Motion  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  his- 
torically unparalleled,  this  man  having 
been  convicted  upon  a  deposition  which 
in  Court  was  denied  on  oath  by  the  man 
who  made  it — there  being  no  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury  but  the  two  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  same  man. 
Well,  what  happened?  After  I  had 
stated  my  case,  Mr.  Johnston,  then  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  but  now  Mr. 
Justice  Johnston — a  gentleman  forwhose 
authority  we  all  had  and  have  great 
respect — got  up  and  supported  Mr. 
Justice  O'Brien's  ruling.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor 
— Lord  Ashbourne — who  was  then  lead- 
ing the  Opposition,  got  up  and  sup- 
ported the  proposition  to  allow  a  deposi- 
tion to  be  used  as  substantive  evidence. 
Well,  then,  you  now  have  a  Judge  in 
the  High  Court  of  Appeal,  you  have  a 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  also  Mr.  Justice  Johnston,  of  pro- 
nounced opinion  upon  this  point,  and 
what  result  could  you  expect  if  anyone 
ventured  to  dispute  the  view  of  this  trium- 
virate. I  see  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  coming 
into  his  place.  He  very  well  knows  the 
state  of  the  law  in  Ireland  on  the  point, 
as  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  O'Brien, 
because  he  was  present  during  the  trial 
of  the  case  of  Comwell  against  O'Brien, 
where  the  same  point  arose,  and  where 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien's  attention  was 
called  to  the  decision  he  had  given  in 
Cork  with  regard  to  using  depositions 
as  substantive  evidence.  It  was  voted 
on  his  certificate,  which  he  gave  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  trial,  that  he  had  g^ven 
this  decision  in  Cork  and  now  confirmed 
it.  That  statement  of  the  fact  cannot 
be  contradicted.  It  is  the  case  that  in 
all  civil  matters  you  have  your  appeal ; 
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but  in  criminal  matters  you  have  no  ap- 
peal whatever.  You  are  depending  upon 
what  is  called  the  personal  equasion  of 
a  particular  Judge.  He  may  state  a 
case  to  the  Court  for  Crown  cases  re- 
served, if  he  likes;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, he  will  not  do  so.  Therefore,  every 
Judge  has  you  at  his  mercy  in  criminal 
matters ;  and  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
We  heard  from  the  right  hou.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  that,*  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  give  no  hearsay  evi- 
dence before  the  Court  or  before  one  of 
these  secret  tribunals,  and  that  he  would 
take  the  consequences  and  allow  himself 
to  be  committed.  But  a  poor  Irish  pea- 
sant will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  will  be  examined,  not  in  the  Scotch 
fashioD,  with  an  assessor  present  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  legality  of  the  questions 
put,  but  with  the  questioner  beiug  at  the 
same  time  the  judge  of  the  legality  of 
the  question  and  the  person  to  commit 
him  to  gaol  for  refusing  to  answer. 
Hearsay  evidence  will  be  extracted  from 
him,  and  without  a  prisoner  having  any 
opportunity  of  cross-examiniug  upon, 
or  rebutting  that  evidence,  it  will  in  a 
moment  become  substantive  evidence. 
Not  only  that ;  but  all  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  may  be  examined.  The  Go- 
vernment have  given  us  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  do  that,  and  this  sys- 
tem is  to  continue  after  the  prisoner  has 
been  committed  for  trial.  The  inquiry 
may  go  on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  trial.  A  private  investigation  may 
be  going  on  in  the  Bar-room,  whilst  the 
tried  is  taking  place  in  Green  Street— an 
informal  trial  may  be  taking  place  at  one 
end  of  the  Court-house  whilst  the  pri- 
soner is  in  the  dock  at  the  other.  Very 
well,  the  prisoner's  witnesses  will  be  ex- 
amined. How  will  they  get  their  names? 
The  witnesses  must  supply  their  names 
to  the  Treasury  Solicitor  for  the  purpose 
of  having  their  expenses  paid.  All  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  will  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  Treasury  Solicitor,  who 
will  summon  every  person  whose  name 
is  returned  as  a  witness  for  the  defence ; 
the  Government  will  be  enabled,  by  the 
Amendment  they  say  they  intend  to  pass, 
to  use  the  statements  they  have  extracted 
from  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  If 
these  witnesses  refuse  to  answer  they 
will  be  put  in  gaol,  and  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  prisoner  at  all.  This  is  a 
pretty  state  of  things !    This  is  '^  Scotch 

Mr.  T,  M.  Bealy 


law,''  I  presume  ?  You  will  commit  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  they  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  evi- 
dence at  all.  I  do  hope,  in  view  of  the 
discussion  that  has  taken  place,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  East 
Wolverhampton  will  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion. I  consider  this  matter  of  unparal- 
leled importance.  When  a  prisoner  is 
accused  of  an  offence,  I  think  his  liberty 
to  cross-examine  should  ensue.  I  think 
the  Government  have  not  met  us  in  a 
reasonable  spirit,  and  if  they  continue 
by  moving  the  Amendments  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  sug- 
gests, all  I  can  say  is,  they  will  not  get 
out  of  this  Committee  till  Christmas; 
for  I  see  an  endless  vista  of  mischief 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
shall  oppose  to  the  bitter  end.  If  you 
are  going  to  put  additional  virus  into  the 
Bill  we  shall  take  objection  to  it,  no 
matter  what  the  result  may  be. 
.  Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  have  listened  to  the  whole 
of  this  debate,  except  for  a  few  moments 
when  I  was  out  of  the  House,  and  if  my 
hon.  Friend  below  me  were  to  take  a 
suggestion  from  me,  he  would  not  go  to 
a  Division  on  the  Amendment,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  shall  not  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  East  Wolverhampton,  and 
the  several  Gentlemen  who  are  acting 
with  him.  I  cannot  say  that  he  has 
convinced  me ;  but  we  are  anxious  not 
to  take  a  Division  in  which  we  are  not 
all  taking  up  the  same  attitude.  In  this 
sense,  I  would  ask  my  hon.  Friend  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  very  instructive 
discussion  we  have  had.  I  would  appeal 
to  my  hon.  Friend  to  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  will  withdraw.  I  do 
not.  see  the  use  of  going  to  a  Division. 

The  chairman  :  Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  the  Amendment  be  withdrawn? 
[Cnwo/^No!"] 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  141; 
Noes  241  :  Majority  100.— (Div.  List, 
No.  132.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  wish  to  make  an  explanation  in  reply 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  a  few  moments  ago. 
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He  said  there  was  no  Statute  in  exist- 
ence applying  to  Ireland  under  which  it 
is  possible  to  take  the  depositions  of  a 
deceased  person  as  substantive  evidence. 
I  refer  him  to  the  15th  Oeo.  III.  c.  102, 
B  5,  which  fully  sets  out  the  fact  I 
stated.  I  think  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  see  from  this 
the  necessity  of  being  more  slender  in 
his  correction. 

Mb.    MAURICE    HEALY   (Cork): 
Before  we  pass  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  3rd  suD-section,  I  am  anxious  to 
obtain  from  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  an  undertaking  as 
regards  a  matter  that  was  discussed  at 
some   length.     I    am    aware    that    a 
desultory   discussion  would   not  be  in 
Order,  and,  if  necessary,  I  will  propose 
an  Amendment  dealing  with  the  matter ; 
but  I   think,  for   the  sake   of  saving 
time,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Government. 
The  Committee  decided  yesterday  that 
persons  committed  to  prison  under  this 
clause  for  refusing  to  answer  shall  not 
be  treated  as  first-class  misdemeanants. 
Now,  I   want  some  information  from 
right  hon.  Gentlemen    sitting    on  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  as  to  how,  in  their 
opinion,  persons  so  committed  will  be 
entitled  to  be  treated.     My  impression 
has  been,  up  to  the  present,  that  they 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
persons    committed    for    contempt   of 
Court ;    but,   on    reading    the    Petty 
Sessions  Act,  I  find  that  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  that  is  so.     The  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act   does  not  use   the 
word  ^*  contempt,"  and  does  not  use  any 
expression  that  would  make  that  result 
necessarily  follow.    My  apprehension  is 
this,  that    the    authorities   in  Ireland 
would  hold  that  this  power  of  committing 
persons  for  refusing  to  be  sworn,  or  for 
refusing  to  answer,  is  a  proceeding  en- 
titling them  to  inflict  such  a  punishment 
as  would  be  inflicted  for  an  ordinary 
ofl'ence.    I  am  sure  the  Government  do 
not  mean  that  that  should  be  so,  but 
that  they  mean  that  the  prisoner  in  this 
case  should  be  committed  as  if  for  con- 
tempt.    However,  I  should  like  to  have 
an  express  declaration  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  point. 

Thb  chief  secretary  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  we  made  an 
assertion  that  prisoners  committed  under 


this  section  would  not  be  treated  as  first- 
class  misdemeanants.  We  made  no 
statement  of  that  kind  at  all.  All  we 
said  was  that  we  would  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons committed  imder  this  clause  and 
the  practice  prevailing  under  the  exist- 
ing law  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY:  As  the 
answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gives  me  no  information  at  all,  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment. It  is  in  these  terms— Clause  1, 
page  1,  after  the  sub-clause  just  added, 
to  insert  the  additional  sub-clause — 

**  A  person  committed  to  priion  for  ref using 
to  be  sworn,  or  refusing  to  answer  at  an  inquiry 
held  under  this  section,  shall  be  deemed,  for  all 
purposes  relating  to  prison  discipline  and  regu- 
lation, a  person  committed  to  prison  for  con- 
tempt of  court." 

I  wiU,  Sir,  hand  that  Amendment  in  to 
you. 

The  chairman  :  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  have  passed  the  point  when  this 
could  be  properly  introduced.  It  is 
really  a  Proviso  affecting  Sub-section  2. 
We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  Pro- 
visos in  connection  with  Sub-section  2, 
and  we  have  proceeded  to  deal  with 
Sub-sections  3  and  4.  The  appropriate 
moment  has  passed  for  the  consideration 
of  this  Amendment  therefore. 

Ma.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  do  not 
attempt  to  question  your  ruling,  Sir ;  but 
may  I  ask  whether  it  will  not  be  com- 
petent for  me  to  raise  this  question  in 
some  form  at  some  subsequent  stage  of 
the  Committee  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  should  be  re- 
luctant  to  give  a  ruling  of  that  kind,  but 
it  certainly  may  be  possible  at  ^  some 
other  stage  of  the  Committee  to  adopt 
the  Amendment.  I  cannot  say  when. 
I  think  it  is  'non-admissible  here  as  a 
separate  sub-section,  as  it  is  a  Proviso 
that  should  properly  be  attached  to  Sub- 
section 2. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  :—[**  Order, 
order!"] — As  a  matter  of  courtesy  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  ruling  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  may  I  ask  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  on  the  Front  Minis- 
terial Bench  how  they  intend  to  treat 
prisoners  under  this  section?  That  is 
not  asking  a  great  deal — I  only  want 
information  on  that  point. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
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versity) :  Prisoners  committed  under 
this  section  will  be  treated  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  prisoners  committed 
under  the  13th  section  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act,  1851. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  am  ex- 
tremely  reluctant  to  trespass  on  the  Com- 
mittee; but  will  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  say  whether  prisoners 
committed  under  the  1 3th  section  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Act,  1851,  are  prisoners 
committed  for  contempt  of  Court  ?  Surely 
that  is  the  whole  question. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  decline  to  answer 
further. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Does  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
cline to  say  ? 

Thb  chairman  :  The  Question  is 
wholly  irregular.  I  must  call  on  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  the  next  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper. 

Mb.  WALLACE  (Edinburgh,  E.) :  I 
wish  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Elgin  and  Nairn 
(Mr.  Anderson),  whether  on  the  Amend- 
ments you  have  called  on  being  re- 
jected, the  clause  will  stand  as  a  whole, 
and  he  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  on  an  Amendment  to  part  of 
the  section  ?  He  wishes  to  move  to 
omit  part  of  the  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Amendment 
now  about  to  be  moved  is  to  omit  the 
whole  sub-section;  but  the  Question  I 
shall  put  from  the  Chair  will  be 
''That  the  words  'a  witness  examined 
under  this  section '  shall  stand  part  of 
the  Clause.''  Any  Amendment  which 
will  come  after  those  words  will  be  open 
to  discussion. 

Mb.  p.  MoDONALD  (Sligo,  N.)  :  I 
propose  to  say  a  very  few  words  in  put- 
ting this  Amendment.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  well  understood  that,  according  to 
the  Law  of  England,  statutory  powers 
are  given  under  which  a  witness  cannot 
be  forced  to  give  an  answer  that  may 
tend  to  criminate  himself.  This  is  the 
case,  not  merely  as  to  grave  offences, 
but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all  ordi- 
nary offences  as  well  as  crimes.  If  that 
be  so  as  regards  ordinary  offences,  how 
much  more  is  it  desirable  that  the  wit- 
ness should  be  protected  in  regard  to 
matters  of  a  political  nature,  as  it  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  that  this  Act  will 
apply  to  political  offences,  as  well  as  to 
g^ave  and  serious  crimes. 

Mr.  JSblmee 


The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  not  quite 
sure  from  the  hon.  Member's  remarks 
whether  he  is  addressing  himself  to 
Amendment  No.  76  or  79,  each  of  which 
stands  in  his  name  ? 

Mr.  P.  McDonald  :  I  am  address- 
ing  myself  to  No.  76.  I  may  be  answered 
that  the  witness  is  protected  by  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  this  sub-section  by  the 
fact  that  the  defendant  may  not  be  called 
on  to  defend  himself  as  regards  any  evi- 
dence that  he  may  have  given  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  But  I  consider 
that  that  is  the  gravest  portion  of  our 
cause  of  complaint,  inasmuch  as  I  con- 
sider it  merely  as  a  machine  for  convert- 
ing a  witness  into  an  informer.  There- 
fore, Sir,  I  must  enter  my  protest  against 
the  insertion  of  this  sub-section  in  the 
Act.  It  is  repugnant  to  all  common 
sense,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  Law 
of  England,  especially  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  Ireland,  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, vote  against  its  insertion  in  the 
Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  pages  1  and 
2  to  leave  out  subsection  (3). — {Mr, 
Peter  IfcDonald.) 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.):  I 
am  aware  that  the  answer  may  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  this 
sub-section  was  substantially  contained 
in  the  Act  of  1 882.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  reply  to  any  statement  of  that  kind 
by  saying  that  the  Act  of  1882  is  no 
authority  to  me.  I  was  not  in  Parlia- 
ment when  it  was  discussed,  and  if  I  had 
been,  I  should  have  opposed  every  line 
in  it,  from  beginning  to  end.  I  object 
to  this  sub-section.  Sir,  because  it  is  an 
idiotic  proposal.  It  contains  this  absurd 
proposition,  that  a  percon  examined  as 
a  witness  is  bound  to  criminate  himself. 
Now,  I  should  like  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  or 
any  other  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  House,  to  be  good 
enough,  when  he  defends  this  clause,  to 
point  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  country 
in  which  any  such  proposition  is  con- 
tained. A  great  deal  has  been  made  of 
the  Scotch  Laws,  and  we  have  all  felt 
considerably  humiliated  by  the  way  in 
which  Scotland  has  been  dragged  for- 
ward in  this  business,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
of  that  country  that  at  all  justifies  the 
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propoffltion  of  the  QoverDment.  Let  me 
call  the  attention  of  the  (Government,  as 
they  are  so  enamoured  of  the  Scotch 
Law,  to  what  is  the  Scotch  Law  on  this 
point.  Allison  says  that  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  Judge  to  put  a  witness  on 
oath ;  in  doing  so,  however,  the  Judge 
must  keep  in  view  that  the  person  who 
has  been  put  on  oath  in  regard  to  any 
crime  cannot  be  himself  Iried  for  its 
commission  ;  cousequently,  if  the  Crown, 
or  those  acting  in  the  public  interest, 
have  put  any  party  on  oath,  it  must  be 
held  that  they  have  passed  from  all  in- 
tention of  putting  him  on  his  trial,  and 
that  the  oath  was  taken  on  that  implied 
condition ;  if,  therefore,  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  persons  in 
custody  is  to  be  selected  for  trial,  which 
is  very  frequently  the  case  in  offences 
committed  by  large  gangs  of  criminals, 
none  of  them  should  be  put  on  oath 
except  such  as  are  certainly  not  the  in- 
tended objects  of  punishment.  That  is 
the  Scotch  Law,  it  is  the  law  of  every 
country,  and  it  is  the  law  of  common 
sense.  Does  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  imagine  that  any  person  who  is 
examined  as  a  witness  will  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  criminate  himself?  Now,  I 
will  suppose  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into 
a  murder,  and  that  the  police  have  acci- 
dentally called  on  one  of  these  private 
inquiries  the  very  man  who  committed 
the  crime.  He  is  examined ;  under  this 
law  he  cannot  excuse  himself  from  an- 
swering questions  on  the  ground  that 
his  answers  may  tend  to  criminate  him- 
self; but,  of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  answer  with  a  bold 
negative  from  beginning  to  end,  because, 
if  ho  were  committed,  the  utmost  punish- 
ment ho  would  get  would  be  punishment 
for  perjury,  and  that  would  be  a  doubtful 
and  distant  possibility.  If  he  were  to 
admit  his  guilt  he  would  be  hanged ; 
and,  therefore,  the  Government  are  in 
this  absurd  position — that  they  actually 
expect  a  person  who  is  examined  as  a 
witness  to  prefer  the  greater  punishment 
to  the  lesser,  and  to  put  his  own  neck  in 
the  noose  by  which  he  will  be  hanged. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  all  senous 
crimes;  it  applies  to  attempts  to  murder; 
it  applies  to  all  those  crimes  which  are 
visited  habitually  with  long  terms  of 
penal  servitude ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  C3mparatively  small  offences  that  a 
man  could  not  distinctly  gain  by  per- 
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juring  himself.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  an- 
other consideration.  If  a  man  gives 
evidence  which  tends  to  criminate  him- 
self he  at  once  exposes  himself  to 
gunishment ;  but  if  he  denies  the  charge 
e  has  a  chance  of  getting  off,  there 
being  only  a  remote  possibility  of  his 
being  prosecuted  for  perjury.  That  is 
the  reason  why  in  no  civilized  system  of 
jurisprudence  do  you  find  this  proyision 
requiring  a  man  to  answer  questions, 
when  they  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  there  are  parents 
who  indulge  in  the  practice  of  extort- 
ing confessions  from  their  children  by 
beating  them.  Well,  any  man  who 
would  treat  his  child  in  that  fashion 
would  be  both  a  brute  and  a  fool,  be- 
cause the  only  effect  of  such  a  mode  of 
discipline  is  to  teach  his  child  to  be  a  con- 
firmed and  justifiable  liar.  In  the  same 
way  in  regard  to  this  inquiry,  no  man 
who  is  summoned  as  a  witness  will 
criminate  himself,  whatever  the  law  may 
be.  Where  is  the  humanity,  where  is 
the  common  sense,  where  is  the  justice 
of  a  provision  so  absurd  that  can  have 
no  effect  at  all  except  to  do  mischief? 
For  purposes  of  inquiry  it  is  utterly 
useless.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  useless, 
and  such  a  provision,  therefore,  is  one 
that  cannot  be  justified  by  humanity, 
which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  law  of 
every  civilized  country,  including  the 
law  of  England,  and  which,  if  adopted 
as  the  law  of  this  country,  would  be 
useless,  except  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
irritation  and  mischief. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.):  The  hon.  and  learned 
Ghentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  spoke 
in  the  interest  of  witnesses  whom  he 
thought  would  be  injured  by  this  pro- 
vision ;  but  he  told  us,  in  the  course  of 
his  argument,  that  no  witness  would  bo 
such  a  fool  as  to  give  any  evidence  that 
would  criminate  himself,  and,  if  that 
argument  was  worth  anything  at  all,  it 
went  to  show  that  this  sub-section  would 
not  injure  the  witness.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  that  because  no 
witness  would  ever  give  any  evidence 
criminating  himself,  that,  therefore,  this 
sub-section  is  totally  useless.  Has  it 
not  occurred  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
a  witness  may  attempt  to  stop  the  whole 
of  an  examination  by  alleging  falsely 
that  to  answer  would  be  to  criminate 
himself?    Does  he  not  see  that  a  wit- 
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ness,  knowing  that  such  a  reply  will  at 
once  stop  the  questions,  will  say  that  he 
declines  to  answer,  because  the  answer 
will  criminate  himself?  The  whole 
object  of  the  inquiry  might  be  entirely 
foiled  without  this  sub-section.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went  on  to 
tell  us  that  this  provision  was  absolutely 
idiotic.  Well,  it  has  been  copied  ver- 
batim from  the  work  of  Gentlemen  whom 
he  does  not  usually  regard  as  the 
authors  of  that  which  is  idiotic.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James), 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lothian  (Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone).  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber will  look  for  it,  he  will  find  a  sub- 
section in  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac- 
tices Prevention  Act  which  says — 

"  A  person  called  as  a  witness  respecting  an 
election,  at  any  election  court,  shall  not  be 
excused  from  answering  any  question  relating 
to  any  offence  at  or  in  connection  with  any 
election,  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto 
may  tend  to  criminate  himself." 

So  that  that  provision,  if  it  be  idiotic,  is 
one  that,  at  all  events,  has  been  thought 
sufficiently  sensible  by  successive  Parlia- 
ments  to  be  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  arguments  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  moved  the  Amendment  are 
not  really  relative  to  this  Amendment, 
but  are  relative  to  another  Amendment 
that  stands  on  the  Paper  lower  down. 
The  second  portion  of  the  section  has 
been  introduced  by  us  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  this  provision,  and  will  be  found 
a  sufficient  protection.  If,  however,  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee 
were  carried,  the  result  would  be  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  not  only 
exclude  the  words  to  which  they  object, 
but  would  also  exclude  the  last  five  lines 
of  the  sub- section,  which  simply  afEord 
protection  to  anyone  from  being  made 
to  suffer  any  ill  consequences  that  might 
otherwise  result  from  the  evidence  he 
may  give.  Therefore,  I  think  that  if 
hon.  Members  who  support  the  Ameud- 
ment  had  reserved  their  observations 
until  we  had  got  to  the  Amendments 
numbered  79  and  82,  upon  which  their 
speeches  would  have  been  relevant,  and 
had  not  directed  them  to  the  whole  of 
the  sub- section,  a  portion  of  which,  as 
I  have  already  shown,  is  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  may  be  summoned  as  wit- 
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nesses  under  the  clause,  they  would  have 
taken  a  more  desirable  and  a  more  con- 
sistent course. 

Mr.  ATHERLEY-JONES  (Durham, 
N.W.) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  told 
the  Committee  that  if  the  sub-section  ia 
not  passed  as  it  stands,  any  witness  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  attend  before  a 
Eesident  Magistrate,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  intended  preliminary  inquiry, 
might  stultify  the  whole  investigation 
by  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as 
might  be  put  to  him,  on  the  fallacious 
ground  that  the  answers  to  those  ques- 
tions might  incriminate,  or  have  a  ten- 
dency to  incriminate  him.  May  I  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  is 
aware  of  the  discretionary  power  which 
is  now  exercised  by  the  Judges  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  which  may  be  put 
to  witnesses,  and  the  answer  to  which 
a  witness  may  say  would  have  a  tendency 
to  incriminate  him  ?  According  to  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  it 
would  be  equally  in  the  power  of  any  wit- 
ness in  any  of  our  Courts  of  Law  to  refuse 
to  answer  any  question  put  to  him,  and 
successfully  to  refuse  to  do  so,  by  merely 
alleging  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  that 
the  answer  to  that  question  would  tend 
to  incriminate  himself.  I  would  point 
out  with  regard  to  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Act— although  that  Act  is 
an  exceptional  measure — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  find^  if  he  looks  into  it, 
that  as  far  as  that  Act  is  concerned  it 
does  not  enable  proceedings  of  the  na- 
ture proposed  by  this  Bill  to  be  taken 
against  any  person  examined  as  a  wit* 
ness  as  the  result  of  his  evidence.  This 
measure  would  enable  a  witness,  as  the 
result  of  his  confession,  to  be  prosecuted 
for  murder.  Now,  I  venture  to  say  that 
I  think  the  Amendment  we  are  consider- 
ing is  a  very  important  one,  and  one  that 
well  deserves  to  receive  the  considera- 
tion, and  the  fair  consideration,  of  every 
hon.  Member  of  this  House.  The  sub- 
section it  proposes  to  omit  is  one  which 
embodies  a  principle  involving  a  total 
departure  from  a  long  recognized  and 
valuable  principle  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
not  only  of  this,  but  of  almost  every 
other  country.  Let  me  remind  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  sitting  opposite  me,  that  the 
law  has  invariably  been  most  tender  in 
its  dealings  with  witnesses,  and  that  it 
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was  not  until  the  Eeign  of  George  III. 
that  any  witness  could,  by  Statute,  be 
oompelled  to  answer  a  question  which 
might  even  have  the  effect  of  subjecting 
him  to  a  civil  action,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Courts  have  always  thrown  their 
protection  around  any  witness  who  has 
said — '*If  I  answer  the  question  put  to 
me  I  should  be  exposing  myself  to  the 
risk  of  a  civil  action ; ''  and  even,  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  is  well  aware, 
a  witness  cannot  be  asked  a  question 
the  answer  to  which  might  expose  him 
to  a  forfeiture.  Much  less  can  any  wit- 
ness be  compelled  to  answer  a  question 
which  may  tend  to  incriminate  himself. 
With  regard  to  the  sub -section  under 
discussion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  protection  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has  pointed 
out  as  afforded  by  ono  portion  of  the 
provision  is,  in  reality,  no  protection  at 
all.  All  it  amounts  to  is  this — that  a 
witness  shall  not  be  prosecuted  by  means 
of  the  evidence  which  his  own  confession 
would  afford.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  know  that  a  witness 
may  be  asked  all  sorts  of  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  might  enable 
the  Crown  to  fill  in  all  the  essential 
links  in  a  chain  of  evidence  against  a 
person  whose  own  confession  they  have 
obtained  without  being  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  confession  itself  when  they 
had  decided  upon  bringing  him  to  trial. 
Let  us  see  how  it  would  work.  Here  is 
a  man  put  into  the  witness-box,  unsup- 
ported by  his  friends,  much  less  by  a 
solicitor  or  counsel,  without  the  slightest 
protection  being  afforded  to  him,  and 
then,  under  fear  of  the  punishment  he 
may  receive  for  contempt  if  he  should 
refuse  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him,  he  is  compelled  to  disclose  every 
fact  and  circumstance  in  relation  to  the 
matter  being  inquired  into,  and  thus 
place  himself  in  apositionin  which  he  may 
be  prosecuted  for  an  offence  known  to  the 
law.  May  I  venture,  before  Her  Majesty's 
Government  plunge  headlong  into  all 
the  consequences  of  the  passing  of  this 
clause,  to  remind  them  of  the  language 
used  by  such  eminent  legal  authorities 
as  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Eldon.  I 
do  not  give  the  exact  words,  but  those 
two  Judges  pointed  out  that  not  only 
ought  no  witness  to  be  asked  a  question 
which  might  directly  incriminate  him, 
but  they  also  laid  it  down  that  no  one 


was  entitled  to  ask  a  witness  any  ques- 
tion which  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him ;  thus  not  only  enabling  a  witness 
to  refuse  to  answer  such  questions,  but 
positively  forbidding  such  questions  to 
be  asked.  In  point  of  fact,  they  went 
even  further  than  this,  for  Lord  Mans- 
field said  he  refused  to  allow  a  witness 
to  answer  a  question,  although  on  the 
face  of  the  question  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  its  being  likely  to  incriminate 
him,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  afford 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
might  be  made  to  incriminate  him. 
Lord  Eldon  also  said  a  person  should  be 
protected  from  any  question  not  only 
that  had  a  direct  tendency  to  incriminate 
him,  but  from  any  question  that  might 
operate  or  tend  towards  incrimination. 
On  these  grounds,  I  would  respectfully 
submit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  would  do  well  to  hesitate  be- 
fore offering  their  resistance  to  the 
Amendment  that  has  been  brought  for- 
ward. I  say,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  that 
while  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  bring  forward 
such  a  measure  as  will  secure  the  due 
administration  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
measure  they  are  now  promoting  shall 
not  be  rendered  totally  inoperative ;  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  asking  this 
House  to  grant  them,  by  means  of  this 
Bill,  powers  of  a  singularly  questionable 
character.  They  are  refusing  to  allow 
any  adequate  protection  to  the  witnesses 
who  may  be  examined  under  this  clause ; 
and  they  have  also  refused  even  to  allow 
the  shorthand  notes,  which  will  form  the 
only  record  of  the  proceedings  at  these 
preliminary  inquiries,  and  would  be  the 
only  protection  to  the  witnesses,  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  trial  on  their 
behalf.  I  say  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  do  well  to  pause  before  sanctioning 
a  course  that  will  be  a  complete  reversal 
of  our  present  mode  of  criminal  procedure . 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  would  here 
point  out  that  while  the  Amendment 
before  the  Committee  is  that  which  is 
numbered  76  upon  the  Paper,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen have  been  addressing  their  argu- 
ments in  reality  to  Amendments  Nos.  78 
and  79.  If  the  debate  is  to  be  continued 
in  that  fashion,  I  must  call  on  hon. 
Members  who  have  set  down  Amend- 
ments 77  and  78,  or  proceed  to  Amend- 
ment 79. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  I  desire,  Sir,  as  far  as  the 
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working  of  this  clause  is  concerned,  to 
address  m)'self  to  Amendment  No.  76. 
I  am  greatly  in  favour  of  a  judicial 
examination  and  cross-examination  of 
prisoners ;  but  I  think  that  if  you  are  to 
put  a  witness  on  his  oath,  and  compel 
him  to  give  evidence  in  which  he  may  say 
he  has  committed  some  crime,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  that  that  admission 
may  not  be  used  again,  it  is  practically 
impossible  that  such  a  power  can  be 
placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  G-overnment 
without  inevitably  leading  to  most  ob- 
jectionable results.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  a  great  distinction  between  what 
is  here  proposed  and  what  takes  place  in 
Scotland  at  preliminary  inquiries  before 
the  Procurator  Fiscal,  because  the  i  n  juiry 
before  that  official  is  bound  to  be  kept 
secret ;  but  there  is  no  provision  in  this 
section  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  secret. 
If  a  similar  provision  were  made  here, 
and  the  inquiry  was  to  be  kept  wholly 
secret,  I  could  understand  the  theory  on 
which  the  Government  have  proceeded, 
though  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  in  prac- 
tice. I  cannot  find,  from  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  that  the  inquiry 
under  this  section  will  necessarily  be 
secret.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  Be- 
sident  Magistrate  to  exclude  the  public 
from  the  Court;  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  by 
this  section  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  I 
notice  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
late  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour) 
has  given  Notice  of  an  Amendment  to 
omit  this  sub-section  from  the  clause, 
and  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  now  present, 
because  I  think  that  anything  he  might 
say  upon  this  subject  would  be  received 
by  the  Committee  as  having  much  weight 
and  authority.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  put 
down  an  Amendment  to  omit  this  sub- 
section is  sufficient  to  strengthen  my 
belief  that  it  would  not  be  found  to  be 
a  workable  provision.  I  do,  therefore, 
hope  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
seriously  consider  whether  it  would  not 
better  for  them  at  least  to  omit  the  first 
part  of  this  sub-section. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity :  I  would  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  by  the  second  part  of  the 
sub- section  it  is  provided  that  anything 
a  witness  may  state  at  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry before  the  Resident  Magistrate 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  him 
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on  any  subsequent  proceeding,  except  on 
a  charge  of  perjury.  I  take  it  that  this 
is  a  substantial  protection  to  those  per- 
sons who  maybe  so  examined.  In  the  Bill 
of  1882,  it  will  be  remembered  that  a 
corresponding  clause  to  that  which  we 
are  now  debating  was  introduced  by  the 
then  Government,  but  without  the  safe- 
guard which  we  have  provided  by  means 
of  the  latter  part  of  this  sub- section.  At 
that  time  hon.  Members  in  various  parts 
of  the  House  called  the  attention  of  tiiose 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  to  the  fact 
that  under  that  clause  a  poor  man  and 
an  ignorant  man  who  might  be  called 
ipon  to  give  evidence,  might  be  entirely 
damnified,  and  made  to  say  unwillingly, 
under  cross-examination,  a  great  deal 
that  would  tend  to  incriminate  himself 
without  his  knowing  it,  or  having  the 
slightest  idea  that  he  was  subjecting 
himself  to  a  possible  prosecution  for 
crime.  But,  Sir,  in  this  Bill,  we  have 
provided  a  remedy  for  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  it  was  to  relieve  a  witness 
from  the  danger  thus  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  part  of  this  sub -section  was 
drafted.  Why  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that 
the  English  Law  enables  a  man  to  de- 
cline to  answer  questions  of  an  incrimi- 
natory character?  The  reason  is  that 
the  evidence  he  might  otherwise  give 
could  be  used  against  him,  and  he  might 
consequently  be  convicted  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  This  seems  to  be  the  foundation 
for  the  English  rule  of  law  with  regard 
to  evidence  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  has  called  attention. 
In  this  sub-section,  however,  we  have 
introduced  a  Proviso  declaring  that  no 
answer  a  witness  may  make  can  ever  be 
used  as  evidence  against  him,  except  on 
a  charge  of  perjury  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
say  we  afford  him  every  reasonable  pro- 
tection. 

Me.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  The 
first  part  of  the  sub- section  we  are  now 
discussing  will  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pelling a  man,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Law,  to  incrimi- 
nate himself,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
sub-section  goes  on  to  say  that  the  state- 
ments he  may  make  shall  not  be  used  as 
evidence  against  him.  The  first  provision, 
we  are  all  agreed,  is  a  most  serious  one ; 
and  this  is  the  first  time  such  a  proposal 
has  ever  been  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  to  the  second  part  of 
the  sub- section,  which  provides  that  the 
statements  of  a  witness  at  a  preliminary 
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inquiry  shall  not  be  used  against  him, 
that,  I  contend,  is  completely  illusory ; 
because,  what  would  happen  would  oe 
this— A  man  would  come  up  to  be  cross- 
examined;    he  would  be  compelled  to 
reveal  the  names  of  all  those  who  might 
afterwards  be  called  as  witnesses  against 
him,  and  generally  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government  officials  a  complete 
brief  for  his  own  prosecution,  his  only 
protection  being  that  his  own  words  shall 
not  be  used  against  him.    Now,  I  would 
ask  the  Committee  to  remember  how  this 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  a  Bill  brought 
in     by    the    right    hon.    and    learned 
Member  for  Bury  (Sir  Henry  James), 
who  is  now  a  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government — the  Bill  I  refer  to  having 
been  passed  into  law  in  1883.      There 
it  was  enacted  that  a  witness  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,   bo   com- 
pelled to  answer  questions  incriminating 
or  tending  to  incriminate  him,  and  the 
Act  did  not  say  that  his  statements  were 
not  to  be  used  against  him ;  but  when 
they  wanted  honestly  to  give  the  witness 
protection,  they  gave  it  to  him  in  very 
different  words  from  those  now  employed. 
They  provided  that    the   witness   who 
answered  truly  all  questions  put  to  him, 
should  be  entitled  to  receive   a  certi- 
ficate   of    indemnity  under    the    hand 
of  the    Court.     Now,   that  is    a    sub- 
stantial   provision,    and  very  different 
from  the  present  proposal,  because  the 
witness  got  an  absolute  indemnity  in 
consideration  of  his  having  truthfully 
disclosed  to   the   Court  even   his   o«vn 
criminality.     It  may  be  said  that  this 
applied  only  to  election  ofiPences ;   but 
the  answer  to  that  statement  is  this — If 
a  person  has  committed  a  serious  crime, 
in  all  probability  the  Government  know 
something  about  it,  and  they  need  not 
call  him  as  a  witness,  but  can  seek  for 
evidence  elsewhere.     I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  allow  a  sub- section  to 
pass  which  puts  a  witness  under  a  very 
serious  disadvantage,  and  gives  him  no 
effectual  protection  whatsoever.  It  may, 
however,  be  deemed  an  advantage  to 
pass  it,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  will  doubt- 
less have  the  very  valuable  assistance  of 
the  right  hon.   and  learned    Member 
for  Bury. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
Hon.  Members  who  may  follow  Her 
Majesty's  Government  into  the  Division 
Lobby  on  this  question  will  find  that 
they  will  not,  by  the  course   they  are 


taking  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  long  be 
assistmg  the  Government  to  occupy  the 
positions  they  now  hold  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
Government  in  support  of  this  sub-sec- 
tion have  been  blown  to  pieces  by  subse- 
quent speakers.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  stated  at 
one  time  that  if  a  witness  under  this 
clause  had  the  power  to  refuse  to  answer 
a  question,  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
tend  to  incriminate  himself,  any  witness 
would  have  the  power  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  whole  proceeding  by  raising  that 
excuse  for  refusing  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion that  might  be  put  to  him.  But,  as 
hon.  Members  have  since  pointed  out, 
this  is  a  thing  which  might  occur  on  any 
judicial  proceeding ;  and  yet  although 
Law  Courts  have  been  established  in 
this  country  for  700  years,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  serious  mishap  to  English 
jurisprudence  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 

Erinciple  has  been  maintained.  If  this 
e  so,  I  venture  to  think  that  this  con- 
templated Star  Chamber  inquiry  by  the 
Besident  Magistrates  would  have  an 
equally  long  life  if  the  sub-section  we 
are  now  opposing  were  omitted.  That 
was  the  first  argument.  The  second 
argument  was  founded  on  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  to  which  I  will  not  refer 
further,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  South  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Chance)  having 
shown  how  disingenious  that  argument 
was.  In  taking  up  the  position  we 
occupy  upon  this  Amendment,  we  are 
fighting  for  one  of  the  oldest  principles 
of  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  has  existed  in  these  countries 
as  long  as  the  Courts  of  Justice  have 
existed.  It  is  a  principle  which  has 
been  laid  down  and  defended  by  the 
whole  of  the  English  Judges,  and  it  is 
laid  down  in  law-books  that  so  con- 
sonant was  this  principle  with  reason, 
so  much  did  it  commend  itself  to  good 
sense  and  reason,  that  even  the  notorious 
Judge  Jeffries  upheld  it  in  several  cases 
which  came  before  him,  refusing  to 
allow  it  to  be  departed  from,  when  he 
was  trampling  on  a  great  many  other 
principles  at  the  bidding  of  his  Lord. 
What  is  the  reason  the  Government  en- 
deavour to  support  the  position  they 
take  up  ?  Let  me  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  in  this  matter.  Tho  Govern- 
ment have  already  accepted  an  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
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South  Kilkenny,  declaring  that  at  these 
inquiries,  no  person  who  admits  himself 
to  be  the  perpretator  of  a  crime  shall  be 
examined  further,  but  they  now  main- 
tain that  though  a  man  who  admits  him- 
self the  author  of  a  crime  shall  not  be 
further  questioned,  they  wish  to  retain 
the  power  of  compelling  him  to  admit 
he  is  the  author  of  the  crime.  On  what 
principle  of  logic  can  that  be  justified? 
If  it  IS  a  reasonable  thing  that  a  man 
who  admits  himself  the  author  of  a 
crime  should  not  be  further  pressed  on 
points  of  detail  connected  with  the 
crime,  is  it  not  equally  reasonable  and 
just  that  he  shall  be  protected  from  any 
questions  at  all  which  would  incriminate 
nimself  ?  How  can  right  hon.  Gentle- 
ment  opposite  logically  defend  the  posi- 
tion they  take  up  on  this  Amendment. 
Now,  Sir,  let  me  call  attention  to  another 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  in  his  usual  jaunty 
manner,  states  that  whoever  is  damnified 
by  this  Proviso  being  included  in  the 
Bill,  the  man  who  admits  his  guilt  can- 
not be  damnified,  because  the  section 
goes  on  to  provide  that  his  admission 
shall  not  afterwards  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him.  What  is  the  good  of  the 
admission  if  it  cannot  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him  ?     If  you  start  upon  the 

grinciple  that  a  man's  admission,  that 
e  is  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  shall 
not  be  used  against  him,  and,  then,  say 
that  once  a  man  makes  such  an  admis- 
sion, he  shall  not  be  further  pressed 
upon  points  of  detail,  what  is  the  use  of 
keeping  in  the  Bill  a  provision  that  a 
man  may  be  asked  questions  which  in- 
criminate himself.  I  could  quite  under- 
btand  the  adoption  by  the  Government 
of  the  broad  and  naked  principle,  that 
a  man  should  be  questioned,  and  that 
his  statement  should  be  used  in  evidence 
against  him.  A  sreat  many  reasons 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  a  pro- 
vision; but  I  cannot  understand  the 
logic  of  the  present  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Tou  have  I  think,  struck 
away  all  foundation  for  the  admission 
of  this  clause  in  the  Bill ;  because  you 
have  utterly  deprived  it  of  any  use. 
But  Sir,  the  facts  are  not  exactly  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated.  He  said 
a  man  could  not  suffer,  if  he  were  exa- 
mined under  this  clause  and  made  cer- 
tain admissions.  Yes;  he  could.  The 
clause  goes  on  to  provide  that  a  man  may 
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be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  if  he  is  guilty 
of  it,  at  these  inquiries.  It  does  appear 
to  me  that  the  sole  effect  of  admitting 
this  sub-section  into  the  clause  will  be 
that  these  secret  inquiries  will  simply  be 
machinery  for  creating  and  perpetuating 
perjury  in  Ireland;  because  it  is  prepos- 
terous, as  my  hon.  Friends  have  said, 
to  expect  that  a  man  who  has  committed 
a  grave  crime  will  come  up  at  one  of 
these  inquiries  and  make  admissions, 
which  will  afterwards  have  the  effect  of 
convicting  him.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  such  a  state  of  things  will  arise. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  a  man  who 
is  guilty,  will  in  the  most  bare-faced 
way  deny  any  connection  with  the 
offence,  and  that,  therefore  the  effect  of 
this  clause  will  be  to  produce  unusual 
and  indiscriminate  perjury  amongst  the 
class  at  whom  the  law  should  strike — 
namely,  the  perpetrators  of  offences. 

Mb.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) :  Mr.  Courtney;  this  sub-sec- 
tion is  the  most  serious  innovation  of 
the  Criminal  Law  which  exists  in  the 
Bill.  The  Act  of  1882  was  a  temporary 
measure ;  but  this  is  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. You  are  introducing  an  abso- 
lutely new  priociple  into  the  Criminal 
Code  for  Ireland,  and  that  is  a  most  im- 
portant point.  It  is  not  for  a  specific 
or  immediate  purpose,  that  this  serious 
innovation  is  being  introduced  in  the 
law.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Holmes)  wishes  us  to  believe 
that  this  provision  is  for  the  protection 
of  liberties.  That  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary argument,  and  surely  must  have 
been  used  sarcastically.  In  this  case  a 
witness  is  to  be  compelled  to  answer, 
and  we  are  to  suppose  his  evidence  can- 
not be  used  against  him.  I  submit  that 
that  is  a  technical  way  of  looking  at  the 
law.  The  object  of  the  law  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  merely  to  hinder  the 
words  of  an  accused  person  being 
brought  in  evidence  against  him  at  a 
trial,  but  to  be  this — that  you  are  to 
prevent  the  authorities  obtaining  evi- 
dence against  a  man  through  compelling 
him  to  answer  questions  concerning  his 
guilt.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  you 
use  the  evidence,  but  whether  you  get  a 
clue  to  that  particular  evidence.  There 
is  another  point  I  wish  to  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  an 
important  one ;  because  under  this  clause 
you  can  say  to  a  witness—**  Are  you 
guilty;  did   you  do  this?"    and  if  he 
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says  ''  No/'  and  afterwards  it  is  proved 
that  he  is  guilty,  he  can  be  punished  in 
addition  for  perjury.  That  is  a  great 
power  to  hold  over  a  witness,  to  make 
him  state  what  may  incriminate  himself. 
You  have  therefore  got  a  screw  to  put  on 
a  witness.  On  these  grounds  I  shall 
certainly  support  the  Amendment,  and  I 
cannot  conclude  without  saying  how  re- 
markable it  does  seem  to  me  tnat  these 
great  innovations  should  be  introduced 
into  the  Constitution  of  this  country  by 
Oentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House. 

The  first  LORD  op  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  venture  to  appeal  most 
earnestly  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to  conclude 
this  particular  debate.  It  will  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the 
Gangway  opposite,  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
above  the  Gangway  opposite,  that  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  upon  this 
Amendment  are  arguments  that  have 
been  repeatedly  used  over  and  over 
again  against  this  sub*section.  I  quite 
admit  that  hon.  Gentlemen  are  within 
their  right  in  opposing  this  sub- section ; 
but  I  think  that  out  of  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Business  in  this  House, 
it  is  necessary  we  should  come  to  a 
decision  upon  this  sub- section.  The 
question  involved  has  been  argued  at 
great  length  during  the  last  four  or  five 
days,  and  I  make  this  appeal  in  the  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  listen  to  it,  and 
allow  a  Division  to  be  now  taken. 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe) :  I  rise  to  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  I  wish  to  protest  against  it  in 
the  strongest  manner  consistent  with 
courtesy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  absented  himself,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  during  the  best  part  of 
the  afternoon  ;  and  he  then  comes  in  from 
behind  the  Chair  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  says  the  arguments  have  been  re- 
peated at  great  length.  I  have  been 
sitting  here  for  some  time,  and  I  can  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  his  face  that 
the  arguments  have  not  been  repeated ; 
and  I  say  that  the  dignity  of  this  As- 
sembly is  lowered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  occupying  the  position  he 
does,  using  the  language  he  does  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  We  are  sent  here  by  our  con- 
stituents to  perform  a  duty,  and  that  duty 
we  shall  perform.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman represents  in  this  House  the 
shopkeepers  of  the  Strand ;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  use  the  language  of  menace 
that  he  constantly  does  to  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  and  I  venture  to 
say  he  will  not  improve  the  chance  of 
this  Bill  making  progress  unless  he  very 
much  alters  his  style. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  have  been  in  at- 
tendance during  the  entire  course  of  the 
debate.  The  hon.  Member  had  unques- 
tionably heard  a  great  many  of  the 
arguments  used  in  reference  to  this 
clause,  used  again  and  again.  [^'No  !"*] 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  hon.  Member 
has  been  in  the  House  one  third  of  the 
time  I  have. 

Mb.  J.  E.  ELLIS :  I  have  been  here 
since  half-past  two. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  am  speaking  of  the 
last  five  days.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  is, 
that  the  observations  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  may  be  very  perti- 
nent indeed  to  several  Amendments  on 
the  Paper,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  no  way  pertinent  to  the  Amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee, 
which  deals  with  the  clause  as  a  whole. 
I  think  we  might  now  be  allowed  to  go 
to  a  Division. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  rise  to  move 
that  the  words  down  to  "  shall,"  in  line 
24,  stand  part  of  the  clause. 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  Ques- 
tion that  the  words  '  A  witness  examined 
under  this  section  shall '  stand  part  of 
the  Clause  be  now  put." — (Mr.  W,  H. 
Smith.) 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  As  a  point  of 
Order,  Mr.  Courtney,  may  I  ask  if  you 
have  put  the  Question  in  the  terms 
handed  to  the  Chair  ? 

Thb  chairman  :  Yes. 

Question  put. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
(speaking  sitting,  with  head  covered)  : 
May  I  ask  whether  this  proposal  will 
exclude  my  Amendment  No.  78a  ? 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  It 
has  been  already  decided  in  your  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  :  Order,  order ! 
You  are  not  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  Amendment 
78a  could  not  have  been  moved  in  any 
case;  but  the  Amendments  79  and  80, 
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which  are  really  Amendments  which 
have  been  discueeed  for  the  last  hour, 
can  still  be  taken. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  :  May  I  ask  if 
Amendment  82  can  still  be  taken  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  82  may  still  be 
taken. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  265 ; 
Noes  162:  Majority  103.— (Div.  List, 
No.  133.) 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  *  A 
witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  267  ; 
Noes  167:  Majority  100.— (Div.  List, 
No.  134.) 

Mr.  p.  McDonald  (Sllgo) :  I  beg 
to  move  to  leave  out  the  word  **  not "  in 
line  24.  Notwithstanding  the  result  of 
the  Division  which  has  just  been  taken, 
I  claim  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  English 
idea  of  justice,  and  the  English  idea  of 
the  just  administration  of  the  law,  that 
a  witness  should  be  obliged  to  give 
evidence  that  may  criminate  himself. 
Why  apply  to  Ireland  a  provision  which 
the  English  sense  of  honour  and  justice 
would  not  permit  for  a  single  day? 
Therefore  it  is  I  beg  to  move  the 
omission  of  the  word  **  not "  from  this 
Bub*Bection. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 ,  line 
24,  leave  out  the  word  "not."— (i/r.  P. 
McDonald,) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  word 
'  not '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  chief  SECEETAEY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  B^iLFoua)  (Manchester, 
E.)  :  The  whole  question  of  how  far  a 
witness  should  be  obliged  to  give  evi- 
dence tending  to  criminate  himself  was 
discussed  on  the  question  whether  this 
sub- section  should  stand  part  of  the 
Bill.  The  question  has  been  fully  de- 
bated, and  I  trust  the  Committee  should 
come  to  a  decisiou  upon  it.  In  any  case, 
the  Government  feel  they  Lave  nothing 
to  add  to  the  statement  they  have  al- 
ready  made.  ^ 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CpNNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  will  just  show  the  Com- 
mittee how  the  question  was  discussed. 
I  do  not  like  interrupting  opponents 
when  speakinc; ;  but  I  do  regret  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  when  he  was  making 
his  previous  speech,  because  he  said  the 
proposal  contained  in  this  sub-section 
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was  exactly  the  same  as  one  contained 
in  several  Acts  of  Parliament  already  in 
force.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by 
way  of  proving  that  statement — that 
grossly  inaccurate  statement — professed 
to  read  a  section  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Prevention  Act,  1883.  I  thought 
of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not 
to  stop  reading  at  the  point  he  did  stop ; 
but  my  memory,  which  was  possibly  a 
little  blurred  by  what  had  happened, 
did  not  serve  me  at  the  moment.  I  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  been — I  was  about  to  use 
an  un-Parliamentary  expression,  but  I 
will  say  I  thought  he  would  have  been 
ingenuous,  and  frank,  and  honest  enough 
to  tell  the  Committee  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  clause,  and  not  leave  upon 
the  Committee  a  false  impression.  What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  ?  He 
only  read  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
clause,  in  order  to  establish  the  pro- 
position that,  under  existing  laws,  a 
man  was  bound  to  criminate  himself. 
Why,  Sir,  if  he  had  read  the  concluding 
portions  of  the  clause,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  show  to  the  Committee  the 
very  opposite  to  the  proposition  he  was 
trying  to  lay  down.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  show  that,  under  the  law 
which  ho  quoted,  a  man  was  safe- 
guarded in  the  most  cautious  manner 
from  the  very  thing  he  is  obliged  to  do 
under  this  Act — namely,  criminate  him- 
self. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  read 
the  following  portion  of  the  59th  section 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention 
Act: — 

"  A  person  who  is  called  as  a  witness  respect- 
ing an  election  before  any  election  court  shall 
not  be  excused  from  answering  any  question  re- 
lating to  any  offence  at  or  connected  with  such 
election,  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto 
may  criminate  or  tend  to  criminate  himself,  or 
on  the  ground  of  privilege." 

Why  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not 
honf'st  enough  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
section  ?    What  are  the  other  words  ? 

*'  Provided  that  (a)  the  witness  who  answers 
truly  all  questions  which  he  is  required  by  the 
election  court  to  answer  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  indemnity  under  the  hand 
of  a  member  of  the  court,  stating  that  such 
witness  has  so  answered ;  and  (b)  an  answer  by 
a  person  to  a  question  put  by  or  before  any 
election  court  shall  not,  except  in  the  case  of 
any  criminal  proceedings  for  perjury  in  respect 
of  such  evidence,  be  in  any  proceeding,  civil 
or  criminal,  admissible  in  the  evidence  against 
him." 

Not  only  is  the  witness  who  gives  cvi- 
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dence  under  this  clause  saved  from  being 
prosecuted  afterwards,  but  he  is  actually 
guaranteed  his  expenses,  in  case  any  pro- 
secution is  brought  against  him.  Sub- 
section 2  of  the  59th  clause  of  the  Act 
says— 

*'  Where  a  person  has  received  such  a  certifi- 
cate of  indemnity  in  relation  to  an  election,  and 
any  legal  proceeding  is  at  any  time  instituted 
against  him  for  any  offence  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Acts,  or  this  Act  com- 
mitted by  him  previously  to  the  date  of  the 
certificate  at  or  in  relation  to  the  said  election, 
the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  case  shall 
on  proof  of  the  certificate ''  — 

Now  mark  these  words — 

'*8tay  the  proceeding,  and  may  in  their  dis- 
cretion award  to  the  said  person  such  costs  as 
he  may  have  been  put  to  in  the  proceeding." 

It  is  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  without 
hearing  the  arguments,  says  the  ques- 
tion has  been  sufficiently  discussed.  I 
must  say  that  I  never,  in  all  my  seven 
years'  experience  of  this  House,  heard 
a  Gentleman  occupying  so  important  a 
position  as  that  of  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  make  so  unfair  and  uncandid  a 
use  of  a  section  in  the  Act  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has 
done  to-day.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  to  be  treated  to  another  sudden 
incursion  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, who,  in  spite  of  the  reproof  you 
found  it  necessary  to  administer  to  him 
a  night  or  two  ago,  seems  determined  to 
revolutionize  by  force  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  last  seven  centuries ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  intend  to  stubbornly  resist  as 
long  as  I  can  this  proposal,  and  make 
manifest  to  the  country  its  real  charac- 
ter and  purpose. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.): 
Upon  the  proposition  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  not,"  I  do  not  intend  to  weary 
the  Committee  by  any  long  dissertation 
upon  the  history  of  this  Bill,  or  upon 
its  effect  upon  the  British  Constitution 
Several  times  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  has  said  that  the  statement  a 
witness  may  make  cannot  be  used  against 
him ;  but  he  never  emphasized  the  pro- 
posed words,  ''  used  in  evidence  against 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  dock,  the  Chairman  left  the 
Chair  to  report  Progress ;  Committee  to 
sit  again  upon  Friday. 

House  adjourned  at  ono  minute 

to  Si2L  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  \2th  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills  —Second  Reading-^ 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle) 
(72). 

Third  Reading  —  Castoms  Consolidation  Aot 
(1876)  Amendment*  (71),  fxoApaBBed. 

BANKRUPTCY  OFFICES   (siTEs)   BIIjL. 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Order  No.  93  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  any  petitions  praying  to  be 
heard  against  the  bill  be  received  by  this 
House  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Private 
Bill  Office  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
on  or  before  Friday  the  20^A  instant, 

MARKETS  AND  FAIRS  (WEIGHING  OF 

CATTLE)  BILL. 

( The  Earl  of  Comperdown.) 

(no.    72.)      SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN,  iu 
moving  that  tbe  Dill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  it  was  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
weighing  of  cattle  in  markets  and  fairs. 
It  was  proposed  to  apply  the  Bill  to  all 
legal  markets  and  fairs  in  which  tolls 
were  for  the  time  being  authorized  to 
be  taken  by  any  Company,  Corporation, 
or  person,  every  such  Company,  Corpora- 
tion, or  person  being  called  *'  the  market 
authority."  In  every  market  or  fair 
to  which  the  Bill  applied,  the  market 
authority  should  provide  and  maintain 
sufficient  and  proper  buildings  or  places 
for  weighing  cattle  brought  for  sale 
within  the  market  or  fair,  and  should 
keep  therein  machines  and  weights 
proper  for  that  purpose,  and  should  ap- 
point proper  persons  to  afford  the  use  of 
such  machines  to  the  public  for  weigh- 
ing cattle  as  might  be  from  time  to  time 
required.  If  the  market  authority  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  should  not  be  lawful  for  them 
to  demand,  receive,  or  recover  any  toll 
whatever  in  respect  of  any  cattle  brought 
to  the  market  or  fair  for  sale,  so  long  as 
such  failure  continued.  The  cattle  were 
to  be  weighed  at  the  option  of  the  seller 
or  buyer,  and  persons  appointed  by  the 
market  authority  to  weis^h  cattle  sold  in 
the  market  or  fair  refusing  to  weigh 
cattle,  or  to  give  tickets  speni Tying  tho 
true  weight  of  the  cattle  weighed,  sliould 
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be  liable  on  summary  conyiction  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5.  It  was  unneces- 
sary to  take  up  their  Lordships'  time  by 
going  into  details  in  regard  to  the  Bill ; 
but  the  question  of  the  weighing  of 
cattle  had  been  for  some  time  under 
the  consideration  of  agriculturists  in 
this  country,  and  it  had  been  satisfac- 
torily adopted  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  During  the  severe  agricul- 
tural depression,  it  had  been  found  that, 
under  the  present  system,  farmers  were 
very  often  unable  to  seU  their  cattle  to 
advantage,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  buyer  and  seller,  if  they  wished  it, 
should  be  able  to  know  what  exactly 
was  the  weight  of  the  animals  that  were 
changing  hands.  This  he  could  do,  if 
he  had  the  option,  for  a  small  toll,  of 
weighing  his  cattle,  as  was  done  in  Ame- 
rica. The  Central  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture had  discussed  the  matter,  and  passed 
a  Besolution  in  favour  of  a  measure  of 
the  sort ;  and  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  had  determined  to  offer  two 
prizes  for  the  best  machines  for  weigh- 
ing cattle.  He  believed  the  Bill  would 
be  found  of  a  very  useful  character, 
though  it  was  not  at  all  ambitious  in 
appearance.  The  noble  Earl  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
— {^The  JEarl  of  Camperdotcn.) 

Lo&D  BEAMWELL  said,  he  was  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  Bill,  and  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  pass  it. 
It  was  a  proposal  to  put  a  duty  and 
burthen  on  the  owners  of  existing  fairs 
and  markets  to  which  they  were  not 
liable.  It  applied  to  them  provisions  in 
the  Fairs  and  Markets  Glauses  Act  which 
were  incorporated  in  every  Bill  that 
passed  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  fair  or  market.  When 
those  clauses  were  so  applied,  they 
worked  no  injustice,  because  people 
came  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  estab- 
lish a  fair  or  market  knowing  on  what 
terms  they  could  have  their  market  or 
fair  if  it  was  granted,  and  if  they  did 
not  like  those  terms,  they  could  leave 
the  matter  alone.  But  the  Bill  was 
to  apply  to  fairs  and  markets  already  in 
existence,  and  which  might  have  been  in 
existence  for  500  years.  It  would,  there- 
fore, impose  upon  market  proprietors  a 
duty  to  which  they  were  not  at  present 
liable.  Whether  it  was  to  be  profitable 
or  not  to  the  person  who  owned  the 
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market  or  fair,  he  had  to  provide,  ac- 
cording to  this  Bill,  sufficient  and  proper 
buildings  for  the  weighing  of  cattle,  and 
machines  and  weights  for  this  purpose. 
Was  it  right  that  their  Lordships  should 
impose  that  duty  on  the  market  pro- 
prietor ?  If  this  Bill  passed,  the  result 
might  be  that  it  might  not  be  worth 
while  for  the  proprietor  to  keep  open  his 
market  or  fair,  if  providing  these  ma- 
chines would  be  compensated  for  by  the 
tolls  for  the  use  of  them,  they  would  be 
provided  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  such  machines 
would  not  pay  their  expenses,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  put  the  burden  of  providing 
them  upon  die  owner  of  the  market. 
The  Bill  would  apply  to  all  markets — a 
fish  market  and  a  vegetable  market,  as 
well  as  to  a  cattle  market;  and  he  noticed 
that  cattle  included  horses,  asses,  and  so 
on,  and  why  horses  and  asses  required 
weighing  he  could  not  understand.  The 
measure,  as  the  noble  Earl  had  said, 
though  not  ambitious,  was  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  he  moved  its  rejection. 

Eabl  SPENCER  said,  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  of  some  importance.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Bramwell) 
had  made  some  criticisms  of  great  force 
which  were  well  worthy  of  attention ; 
but  he  was  sure  his  noble  Friend  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown  did  not  propose 
that  the  measure  should  apply  to  fish  or 
butter  markets.  The  Bill  might  be 
rather  of  too  far  a  reaching  nature  in 
its  present  shape;  and  he  hoped  that, 
while  supporting  the  second  reading,  it 
would  be  considerably  amended  in  Com- 
mittee. It  was  important  that  Parlia- 
ment  should  not  throw  cold  water  on  the 
growing  desire  which  was  finding  ex- 
pression among  intelligent  men  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  that  farmers 
should  sell  their  cattle  by  live  weight 
when  they  used  the  market.  He  (Earl 
Spencer)  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
principle  enabling  the  farmer  to  adopt 
that  system ;  because  it  eliminated  one 
of  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  the  sale 
of  cattle.  He  knew  that  many  farmers 
entirely  objected  to  that  method,  be- 
lieving that  they  could  judge  of  the 
weight  of  an  animal  much  better  than 
the  butcher.  But  the  fact  was  that  the 
butcher,  from  his  continual  experience, 
was  far  better  able  than  the  farmer  to 
estimate  the  weight  of  a  live  animal. 
He,  therefore,  considered  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  the  farmers  of 
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this  country,  if  they  fell  in  with  tho 
fashion  of  weighing  their  cattle,  as  was 
done  in  America,  and  by  many  agricul- 
turists now  in  this  country,  who  had 
found  how  valuable  that  system  was. 
At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  that 
was  rather  an  early  day  to  force  such 
provisions  as  those  contained  in  the  Bill 
upon  the  proprietors  of  every  market 
and  fair.  At  present,  the  matter  was  in 
an  experimental  stage ;  but  they  wished 
to  inauce  farmers  to  take  it  up.  He 
thought  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  ask 
every  market,  however  small,  to  provide 
weighing  places  for  cattle.  At  the  same 
time,  when  public  opinion  advanced  a 
little  more,  it  would  be  found  indis- 
pensable, he  believed,  that  all  large 
markets,  where  cattle  were  sold,  should 
have  the  means  ol weighing  the  animals. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  possible 
to  modify  the  Bill  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  withdraw  from  it  some  of  the  grave 
difficulties  which  he  could  see  would  be 
urged  against  it ;  but  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  Bill  thrown  out  at  the  present 
stage*  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
therefore,  while  admitting  that  great 
difficulties  and  objections  lay  in  the 
way,  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  read  a 
second  time,  in  order  that  its  provisions 
might  be  fairly  considered  by  the  agri- 
cultural world. 

Easl  nelson  said,  that,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  hardship  that  would 
ensue  upon  the  carrying  out  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  put  before  their  Lord- 
ships the  case  of  a  charity  school  sup- 
ported by  tolls  levied  on  a  particular 
fair.  These  tolls  had  fallen  in  recent 
years  to  about  £30  a-year.  That  school 
would  be  practically  disendowed  if,  in 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  cattle 
sold,  the  authorities  of  the  fair  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing 
weighing  machines,  or,  in  default,  to 
lose  the  tolls  of  the  fair.  He  did  not 
think  the  Bill,  being  merely  a  tentative 
measure,  ought  to  touch  small  fairs  at 
the  present  time,  because  great  cases  of 
hardship,  such  as  he  had  shown,  might 
be  inflicted. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  said,  he  sup- 
ported the  second  reading,  and  re- 
garded the  Bill  as  a  not  unreasonable 
extension  of  the  existing  law,  which 
required  weighing  machines  to  be  pro- 
vided for  all  other  commodities.  It 
would  be  quite  reasonable  that  a  fee 
should  be  imposed  for  c^nimals  weighed. 


It  would  be  easy  in  Committee  to  protect 
the  owners  of  the  smaller  markets. 

The  Eabl  of  JERSEY,  in  reply  to 
the  objections  urged  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Bramwell), 
said,  he  would  point  out  that  the  Bill 
was  one  which  might  very  well  be 
amended  in  Committee.  He  (the  Earl 
of  Jersey)  was  the  owner  of  a  market 
himself,  and  should  not  object  to  have 
the  Bill  applied  to  him.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Privy  Council  compelled  the 
owners  of  markets  to  pave  their  mar- 
kets, and  this  was  only  another  step  in 
advance.  He  agreed  with  the  view, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
public  opinion  could  be  advanced  in  this 
direction. 

Lord  LECONFIELD  said,  he  trusted 
the  Bill  would  be  read  a  second  time. 
Some  time  ago  he  sold  a  number  of 
bullocks  to  a  certain  butcher  for  £19 
each;  but  eight  others,  for  which  he 
was  only  ofiPered  £18  10«.  per  head,  he 
retained.  Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, he  sent  those  eight  bullocks  to 
a  Farmers'  Supply  Association,  through 
whom,  curiously  enough,  they  found 
their  way  to  the  same  butcher.  Those 
bullocks  were  sold  by  live  weight,  and  he 
realized  for  each  animal  £21  19«.  %d. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
also  supported  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  He  knew  of  a  market  where 
heavy  tolls  were  taken  and  no  accom- 
modation given  of  any  kind ;  the  open 
street  was  the  market.  In  that  district 
a  farmer  had  provided  himself  with  a 
weighing  machine.  At  present,  in  tho 
absence  of  weighing  machines,  farmers 
were  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  the 
butchers. 

Lord  BALFOUR  (Lord  in  Waiting) 
said,  he  was  authorized  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  ask. their  Lord- 
ships to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time,  very  much  on  the  grounds 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
Bench  opposite  (Earl  Spencer).  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  understood  that  it 
is  not  intended,  by  reading  the  Bill  a 
second  time,  to  approve  of  all  the  pro« 
visions  it  contained,  or  to  go  the  whole 
length  that  it  would  go  if  it  were  passed 
exactly  as  it  stood.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  there  were  great  complaints 
on  the  part  of  farmers  and  others  con- 
nected with  agriculture  that  they  did 
not  get  the  full  value  of  their  fat  stock 
— for  this  reason,  that  those  who  bought 
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from  them  had  greater  experience  than 
they  in   estimatiDg  the  weight  of  the 
cattle,  and  were  apt  to  overreach — he 
used  the  word  in  no  had  sense— and 
sometimes  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
There  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  growing 
puhlic  opinion  among  those  interested 
m  agriculture  in  favour  of  huying  and 
selling  more  hy  live  ^weight  tlian  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  past.  It  would, 
therefore,    be  very  undesirable   if  this 
House  by  its  action  were  to  do  anything 
to  prejudice  the  question  or  retard  the 
advance  of  public  opinion  in  that  direc- 
tion.   He  did  not  think  the  House  was 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Bramwell)  had  gone  in  bis  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill ;   because  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  that  market  proprietors 
should  have  the  power  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  change.     In  asking  the 
House  to  assent  to  the  second  reading, 
he  would,  at  the  same  time,  ask  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown)  if 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  postpone 
the  Committee  stage  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  afford  some  opportunity  for  the 
consideration  of    its    provisions.      He 
would  also  suggest  to  him  whether,  for 
this  year,   his  purpose  would  not  be 
served  by  this  discussion,  and  by  the 
Bill  being  read  a  second  time.     He  was 
informed  that  there  was  to  be  a  Com- 
mission shortly  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  markets  and  tolls,  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  desirable  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  allow  the  question  to  stand 
over  until  the  Commission   had    exa- 
mined the  matter,  and  reported  upon  it. 
The  Earl  of  CAMPEEDOWN,   in 
reply,  said,   he  hoped   the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Bramwell)  would, 
upon  further  consideration,  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  his  proposals,  and 
not  push  his  opposition  so  far  ae  to  ask 
their  Lordships  not  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time.     Nothing  like  confiscation 
of  any  rights  was  contemplated,  and  the 
proprietors  of  fairs  and  markets  would 
be  empowered  to  charge  proper  tolls  for 
the  accommodation  afforded.     With  re- 
gard to  what  had  been  said  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  he  readily  admitted  that 
the  Bill,  as  it  stood  now,  applying  to  all 
markets  and  fairs,  was  too  wide  ;  but  if 
were  thought  desirable,  small  fairs  and 
markets  could  be  exempted   from   the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  aud  ho  was  per- 
fectly willing,  before  going  into  Com- 
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mittee,  to  introduce  words  to  exclude 
from  its  scope  certain  small  fairs,  which 
a  charge  of  even  £25  or  £30  would  pro- 
bably kill.  Such  exemptions  were,  per- 
haps, specially  necessary  in  regard  to 
small  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland ;  but 
he  understood  that,  in  Dublin,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  worked  satisfactorily.  In  re- 
gard to  postponing  the  Committee  stage, 
he  could  not  see  the  advantage  of  wait- 
ing until  such  time  as  the  Commission 
which  was  not  yet  appointed  had  re- 
ported ;  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to 
postpone  the  Committee  stage  for  some 
weeks,  at  all  events,  in  order  to  give 
agriculturists  throughout  the  country  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  measure. 

Lord  BRAMWELL  said,  that,  having 
regard  to  the  general  current  of  the  dis- 
cussion, he  should  not  persevere  in  his 
opposition  to  the  second  reading;  but 
would  content  himself  in  expressing  his 
regret  that  nobody  seemed  to  think  it  a 
matter  of  any  consequence  that  a  burden 
should  be  put  upon  a  man  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not. 

Motion  offreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly. 

METROPOLIS  (STREET  IMPROVE- 
MENTS) —  THE  COLONNADES  OF 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  AND  TEMPLE 
BAR-QUESTION.  -OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  MILLTOWN,  in  rising 
to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Why 
the  colonnades  of  Burlington  House, 
which  were  temporarily  placed  on  the 
river  terrace  of  Battersea  Park  many 
years  ago,  have  been  suffered  to  lie 
there  ever  since  neglected  and  uncared 
for ;  and  whether  there  was  any  inten- 
tion of  erecting  these  beautiful  works  of 
art,  as  originally  proposed,  in  the  Park ; 
and,  if  so,  when ;  also  to  ask  what  had 
become  of  Temple  Bar,  and  whether 
that  historic  monument  has  met  with  a 
fate  similar  to  that  which  had  befallen 
the  colonnades  of  Burlington  House? 
said,  that  the  facade  of  Burlington 
House,  which  had  been  described  by  an 
eminent  authority  as  one  of  the  finest 
architectural  monuments  in  Europe,  was 
still  lying  derelict  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  Burlington  House  having  been 
pulled  down  in  1866.  Of  this  fa9ade 
Horace  Walpolo  had  also  said — "We 
have  few  examples  of  architecture  more 
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antique  and  imposing."  It  had  been 
taken  to  Battersea  Park,  where  it  had 
been  intended  to  erect  it  as  a  summer 
house;  but  it  had  been  lying  there 
utterly  uncared  for  and  exposed  to 
every  chance.  Boys  with  hobnail  boots 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  stones  to  the 
other;  and,  in  consequence,  the  facade 
had  been  seriously  injured,  and  in  a 
short  time  would  be  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. With  regard  to  Temple  Bar, 
it  was  nine  years  since  that  gross  act  of 
vandalism  had  been  perpetrated  by 
which  Wren's  beautiful  arch  had  been 
taken  down  and  the  hideous  griffin  put 
in  its  place,  which  now  dis6gured  nnd 
obstructed  the  thoroughfare.  Where 
Temple  Bar  now  was  nobody  seemed  to 
know ;  probably,  it  had  met  with  a  fate 
fiimilar  to  that  of  the  colonnades.  As 
one  who  had  passed  many  years  of  his 
life  almost  under  the  shadow  of  Temple 
Bar,  he  ventured  to  hope  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  assure  him  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  allow  it  to  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple, 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  give  it  an  appropriate 
home  within  their  domains. 

Lord  HENNIKEE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  stones  which  formerly  composed 
the  colonnades  of  Burlington  House— a 
colonnade  of  whose  artistic  merit  the 
noble  Earl  had  spoken  so  highly — were 
laid  on  the  river  bank  at  Battersea  Park 
in  1868,  and  were  there  still.  It  was 
decided  by  Lord  John  Manners,  then 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  to  save 
this  valued  architectural  work,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  it  to 
make  room  for  the  new  buildings.  It 
was  accordingly  taken  down  with  great 
care — each  stone  was  marked  so  as  to  go 
into  its  proper  place  again — and  it  was 
removed,  with  the  archway  and  the  two 
lodges,  at  no  small  expense,  to  Battersea 
Park,  as  the  only  available  place  at  the 
time.  It  was  not  removed,  as  the  noble 
Lord  supposed,  with  any  definite  plan  for 
its  re-erection.  He  must,  however,  remind 
the  noblo  Earl  that  the  structure  had 
not  been  complete  in  itself ;  it  depended 
greatly  on  the  brick  wall  facing  Picca- 
dilly, which,  of  course,  was  not  saved. 
When  the  colonnade  was  taken  down,  it 
was  found  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
useless ;  the  balustrade  was  worn  and 
broken,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  carted 
away  as  rubbish.  In  fact,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  re-QrQct  it  without 


considerable  renovation.  The  question 
of  re-erecting  the  colonnade  and  arch- 
way had  been  considered  over  and  over 
again.  Many  proposals  had  been  made, 
such  as  making  it  the  river  gateway  to 
the  Park,  making  a  picturesque  ruin 
of  it,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated, 
making  a  summer  house  of  it, 
and  so  on ;  but  all  the  proposals  had 
been  rejected,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
the  expense  they  would  involve,  but  also 
because  they  were  unsuitable  to  the 
character  of  the  architecture.  It  was 
even  proposed  to  sell  it,  if  a  proper  place 
could  be  found  for  it,  rather  than  allow 
the  stones  to  lie  where  they  were.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  designed 
for  Burlington  House,  and  it  was  most 
difficult  to  find  any  other  suitable  site 
for  it  now  that  Burlington  House  was 
rebuilt.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  did  not 
propose  at  present  to  take  any  steps  to 
re-erect  the  building.  However,  if  his 
noble  Friend  would  make  any  suggestion 
to  the  First  Commissioner,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  take  any  proposal  which  might 
be  put  before  him  by  the  noble  Earl  into 
consideration.  As  to  Temple  Bar,  he 
could  only  repeat  what  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Commissioner  had  said, 
last  year,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  Temple  Bar  was 
the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  that  it  was  removed 
by  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  not,  of  course,  give  the  noble  Earl 
the  information  he  desired.  He  had  been 
favoured,  however,  with  the  following 
letter  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  which  they  gave  the  desired 
information : — 

**  Guildhall,  London,  E.G., 

"May  11,  1887. 

"  Dear  Sir,— With  reference  to  Lord  Mill- 
town's  Question,  which  appears  in  to-day*8 
Lords*  Minutes,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
you  that  Temple  Bar  was  taken  down  in  1878. 
a  careful  key  drawing  was  made,  and  the  stones 
so  numbered  that  they  could  be  erected  thereby 
in  their  original  order.  The  stones  were  de- 
posited on  some  vacant  land  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  near  Farringdon  Street,  and  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  and  con- 
tinuously available  for  re- erection.  Many 
different  sites  have  been  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  there  have  been  objections  to  them  all. 
The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
stones  in  their  removal ;  but  it  was  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  stones  had  suffered 
much  more  from  atmospheric  causes  and  decay, 
and  were  far  more  chipped  and  injured,  than 
there  was  any  reason  to  anticipate  from  t^e 
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general  appearance  of  the  building  when  stand- 
ing. This,  of  course,  will  very  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  re-erection.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  re-erecting  the  old  materials  would  bo 
about  double  the  cost  of  a  similar  structure 
new,  say  about  £2,000. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

**  G.  Pkior  C1<)ldnet, 
*'  Remembrancer, 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  D.   R.  Plunket,  M.P., 
"First  Commissioner  of  Works." 

He  thought  that  that  letter  would  give 
the  information  required  by  the  noble 
Earl. 

The  Eabl  of  MILLTOWN  asked 
whether,  if  the  Office  of  Works  was  un- 
willing, the  Government  would  allow 
anyone  else  to  make  use  of  the  colon- 
nade? 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  he  had 
already  stated  that  the  Office  of  Works 
had  considered  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
stones,  but  without  effect ;  if,  however,  a 
proper  offer  were  made,  and  a  guarantee 
that  a  proper  site  was  provided  were 
given,  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  the  matter. 

The  Eabl  op  ROSEBERY  asked, 
what  the  expense  would  be  of  repairing 
the  colonnade  of  Burlington  House  ?  He 
had  reason  to  believe  it  was  past  praying 
for. 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  could  gi?e  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  any  better  answer  than  that 
when  a  proposal  had  been  made  some 
years  ago,  to  erect  this  building  in 
Regent's  Park,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  able 
architect  of  the  Office  of  Works,  with 
whom  the  noble  Earl  was  no  doubt  well 
acquainted,  had  made  an  estimate,  and 
had  calculated  that  the  expense  of  re- 
erecting  it  where  it  now  was  would  be 
£2,500,  and  if  it  were  removed  some 
four  miles,  that  was  to  sav,  to  Regent's 
Park,  £3,000. 

House  adjourned  at  half  paat  Five  o'clock, 
till  To-morrow,  a  quarter  past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 
East  India  Stock  Commission  *  [263]. 

Second  Beading — Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave 
[228]. 

Committee — Municipal  Corporations  Acta  (Ire- 
land) Amendment  (No.  2)  •  [176j— r.p. 

Third  Heading -^Colonial  Service  (Pensions)  • 
[251],  axid  passed. 

PnovisiONAL  Order  Bill — Heport ^"Pier  and 
Harbour*  [222]. 

QUESTIONS. 


EMIGRATION    FROM    IRELAND, 
JANUARY  TO  APRIL,  1887. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  What  was 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
during  each  of  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March,  and  April,  1887? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanot)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  numbers  of  emigrants  from 
Ireland  during  the  period  named  ap- 
pear to  have  been  as  follows : — January, 
1,678;  February,  2,749;  March,  7,147  ; 
and  April,  18,968. 

INDIA— THE    FOREST   SERVICE— PEN- 
SION REGULATIONS. 

Me.  HOWARD  VINCENT  (Sheffield, 
Central)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Why  the  Pension  Regu- 
lations of  the  Forest  Service  in  India  are 
based  on  a  considerably  lower  scale  than 
those  now  obtaining  in  the  Public  Works 
Department ;  and,  if,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  European  officers  in 
both  Services  are  trained  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  and  that  the  duties  of 
Foresters  involve  much  hardship,  soli- 
tude, and  exposure,  he  will  consider  the 
advisability  of  taking  steps  to  remove 
this  distinction? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gokst)  (Chatham) : 
I  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  Questions 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  addressed 
to  me  are  among  those  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  submitted  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  atten- 
tion of  that  Commission  is  specially  di- 
rected to  placing  Departments,  as  re- 
gards recruitment  and  future  conditions 
of  service,  upon  a  full  satisfactory  basis. 
Alleged  existing  grievances  as  to  condi- 
tions of  service  and  retirement  in  various 
Departments  are  being  considered  from 
this  point  of  view.    The  Secretary  of 
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State  cannot,  therefore,  express  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  matter  till  the  Report  of 
the  Oommission  is  made. 

THE  CURRENCY  COMMISSION. 

Colonel  LLOYD  ANSTRUTHEE 
(Suffolk,  Woodbridge)  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
having  regard  to  the  very  considerable 
public  interest  taken  in  the  matter,  he 
will  arrange  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
''  Currency  Commission,"  of  which  Lord 
Hersohell  is  Chairman,  be  public,  and 
that  it  do  not  sit  with  closed  doors,  as 
was  the  case  when  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
was  Chairman  of  the  Commission ;  and, 
whether  he  will  arrange  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission,  with  the 
evidence  already  taken  before  it,  be 
printed  and  circulated  ? 

The  CHANCELLOKofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Ooschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  The  proceedings  of 
Boyal  Commissions  are  invariably  con- 
ducted in  private,  and  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  precedent  to  admit  the  public 
The  accommodation  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commission  would,  moreover,  be 
inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Commission  purpose,  at 
an  early  date,  to  make  an  interim  Keport 
to  Her  Majesty  of  their  proceedings. 

ARMY  —  AUXILIARY  FORCES  —  RE- 
MOVAL OF  THE  WEXFORD  MILITIA 
FOR  TRAINING. 

Me.  W.KEDMONDr Fermanagh,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
If  he  will  state  why  the  Wexford  Mi- 
litia are  to  removed  this  year  from  the 
town  of  Wexford  for  their  training  ? 

The  financial  SECRETARY, 
WAR  DEPARTMENT  (Mr.  Bbodbiok) 
(Surrey,  Guildford)  (who  replied)  said : 
The  3rd  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Regiment  will  this  year  be  trained  at 
Duncannon  Fort  instead  of  Wexford, 
because  there  is  no  suitable  rifle  range 
available  at  the  latter  place. 

LAW   AND    JUSTICE -CULPABLE 

NEGUGENCE-GENTLEMAN 

CADET  WARD. 

Mb.  SHIRLEY  (Yorkshire,  W.R., 
Doncaster)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  it  is  intended  to  take 
any  criminal  proceedings  against,  or 
otherwise  to  secure  the  proper  punish- 
ment of,  Gentleman  Cadet  Ward,  for 
the  culpable  negligence  by  which  he 


shot  an  errand  boy,  named  William 
Vicars,  at  Woolwicb,  on  Saturday,  7th 
May? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stakhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
This  matter  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. The  boy  Vicars  did  not  fall 
down  insensible,  and  his  injury  if,  for- 
tunately, not  dangerous.  Compensation 
has  been  offered  and  accepted,  and 
the  police  have  withdrawn  from  inter- 
ference. Although  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  detain  Gentleman 
Cadet  Ward  in  arrest  he  has  been 
most  seriously  cautioned  as  to.  his 
future  conduct.  His  behaviour  has  been 
hitherto  most  exemplary,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  his  indescribable  folly  will 
be  in  itself  a  severe  punishment  to  him, 

ARMY  MEDICAL   SERVICE— RELATIVE 

RANK. 

Db.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
considering  the  great  dissatisfaction 
that  exists  amongst  medical  students 
and  the  Medical  I^rofeosion  generally 
at  the  abolition  of  relative  rank, 
which  dissatisfaction  may  seriously  di- 
minish the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  Army  Medical  Service,  he 
will  advise  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a 
Warrant  conferring  honorary  rank  on 
all  medical  officers,  and  place  them  at 
least  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  officers 
in  the  Commissariat,  Ordnance,  and  Pay 
Departments  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
I  have  said  many  times  that  the  abolition 
of  relative  rank  has  not  in  any  way 
altered  the  position  or  status  of  medical 
officers ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  officers  are  desirous  of 
being  called  by  titles  so  dissociated  from 
the  duties  of  their  honourable  Profession 
as  those  of  Colonel,  Major,  and  Captain. 
These  titles  are,  however,  necessary  in 
the  case  of  other  Departments,  whose 
officers,  unlike  those  of  the  !&[edical  De- 
partment, do  not  belong  to  a  recognized 
Profession. 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  AT    SEA— THE  SELECT 

COMMITTEE. 

Mb.  FINLAY  (Inverness,  &c.)  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  he  has  ascertained  that  there 
is  serious  dissatisfaction  with  the  limited 
scope  of  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted  by 
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the  Select  Committee  on  Loss  of  Life  at 
Sea;  and,  whether  that  scope  will  be 
extended  to  include  inquiry  into  loss  of 
life  and  property  cause  by  collision,  and 
the  prevention  of  such  loss  ? 

The  secretary  (Baron  Henby 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
Li  answer  to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  have  to 
say  that  the  Reference  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  been  enlarged,  and  now  in- 
cludes almost  everything  which  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  Loss  of  Life  at 
Sea.  The  question  of  collisions  involves 
international  considerations  as  to  possi- 
blo  modifications  of  the  Rule  of  the  Road 
at  Sea.  The  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  any  such  alterations  would 
have  to  be  carefully  weighed  against  the 
possible  disadvantage  of  changing  Rules 
which  are  well  known  and  adopted  by 
all  maritime  countries,  and  by  seamen  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES -NORTH 
QUEENSLAND. 

ME.M0DONALD  CAMERON  (Wick. 
&c.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  What  steps  the  Qovernment 
propose  to  take  in  connection  with  the 
Separation  Petition  received  from  the 
people  of  North  Queensland,  advocating 
the  formation  of  that  part  of  Australia 
into  a  new  Colony  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead):  I  have 
fixed  a  day  on  which  to  receive  and  hear 
the  views  of  the  promoters  of  the  separa- 
tion of  North  Queensland ;  but  I  am 
advised  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  take  no  step  without  Imperial  legis- 
lation, and  I  must  add  that  such  legis- 
lation could  hardly  be  resorted  to  without 
some  prior  resolution,  in  favour  of  the 
change,  being  passed  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature. 

Mr.  McDonald  CAMERON  asked 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  pre- 
sent the  Correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  matter  ? 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND :  At  present 
I  can  see  no  objection;  but  I  would 
rather  defer  an  answer  imtil  I  have  seen 
the  deputation. 

THE    MAGISTRACY    (IRELAND)  —  MR. 
lURNER,  R.M.,  DRUMSNA. 

Mr.  cox  (Ciare,  E.)  (for  Mr.  O'Kelly) 
Roscommon,  N.)  asked  the  Chief  Seore- 
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tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Turner,  R.M.,  to 
grant  an  information  against  Francis 
Cooke,  a  bailiff,  charged  with  present- 
ing a  loaded  revolver  at  Mr.  Yeich 
Simpson,  of  Drumsna ;  whether  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  swore  that  Francis 
Cooke  and  some  companions  had  driven 
into  the  village  of  Drumsna  and  called 
out  for  Mr.  Simpson ;  whether,  when 
Mr.  Simpson  presented  himself,  Francis 
Cooke  drew  a  revolver  and  presented  it 
at  Simpson ;  whether  Mr.  Turner,  R.M., 
refused  an  information  against  Cooke, 
on  the  ground  that — 

'*  Though  the  revolver  was  produced  and 
flouriBhed  by  Cooke,  to  the  danger  of  a  crowd  of 
persons  near  Mr.  Dairy mple's  door,  still  as 
there  was  no  actual  proof  that  he  presented 
it  at  Simpson,  he  could  not  return  Cooke  for 
trial;" 

and,  whether  the  Government  propose 
to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  The  Resident  Magistrate  reports 
that  he  did  not  refuse  information  on  the 
ground  alleged  in  the  Question,  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
the  charge.  The  three  witnesses  pro- 
duced by  Simpson  in  support  of  the 
charge  denied  that  Cooke  had  presented 
the  revolver  at  him  or  anybody  else ; 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  ground  for 
returning  information. 

Mb.  cox  asked,  could  no  prosecution 
be  taken  for  drawing  a  revolver  in  a 
crowd  because  he  did  not  present  the 
revolver  at  any  individual  in  the  crowd  ? 

Colonel  KINO- HARMAN  said,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  man 
presented  the  revolver  at  Simpson,  or  at 
anyone  at  all. 

Mb.  cox  :  Will  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  Cooke  did 
draw  his  revolver  in  a  crowd  ? 

Colonel  KING-HARM  AN :  Will  the 
hon.  Gentleman  put  the  Question  down  ? 

FRANCE  —  ASSIMILATION   OF   HOME 
AND  COLONIAL  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS. 

Mb.  KNOWLES  (Salford,  W.)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  French 
Government  have  assimilated  their 
Home  and  Colonial  Customs  Tariffs; 
and,    whether    saoh    i^imilation    will 
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shortly  come  into  force  in  their  Asiatic 
Settlements,  and  impose  differential 
duties  against  British  trade  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Ferousson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.)  :  The  French  Govern- 
ment hare  not  assimilated  their  Home 
and  Culonial  Tariffs.  It  is  enacted  that 
from  and  after  June  1,  1887,  the 
General  Tariff  of  France  shall  be  applied 
to  all  foreign  goods  imported  into 
Gochin-China,  Cambodia,  Ann  am,  and 
Tonquin,  with  such  exceptions  as  may 
be  considered  advisable  by  the  French 
Indo-Chinese  Authorities,  and  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  French  Council  of  State. 
French  goods  entering  Indo-China  will 
be  free  of  duty,  unless  they  come  under 
the  exceptional  rates  above-mentioned, 
whether  they  are  imported  under  the 
French  or  a  foreign  flag.  Since  Sep- 
tember 6,  1886,  French  ships  entering 
ports  in  Annam  and  Tonquin  have  been 
liable  to  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of 
2  francs  per  ton  for  three  months,  or  50 
centimes  per  ton  per  voyage.  Foreign 
ships  pay  double — namely,  4  francs  in 
the  first  case,  and  1  franc  in  the  second. 

ADMIRALTY- EXAMINATION    OF  MID- 
SIUPMEN  IN  SEAMANSHIP. 

Mb.  CEAIG  SELLAH  (Lanarkshire, 
Partick)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  reference  to  his  statement 
regarding  the  examination  of  midship- 
men in  seamanship.  If  he  can  state  the 
number  of  first  class,  second  class,  and 
third  class  certificates  respectively  which 
have  been  awarded  since  September, 
1 885  ;  what  proportion  of  the  holders  of 
these  certificates  served  in  the  Training 
Squadron;  and,  how  many  first,  how 
many  second,  and  how  many  third 
classes  respectively  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Examiners  in  the  Training 
Squadron  during  that  period  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Lord  Geokge 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  Since 
September,  1885,  there  have  been 
awarded  to  midshipmen  at  their  sea- 
manship examination  40  first  class  cer- 
tificates, 35  second  class  certificates,  21 
third  class  certificates,  making  in  all  96. 
Of  these  43  served  in  the  Training 
Squadron.  The  officers  of  the  Training 
Squadron  examined  19  of  the  above 
number,  with  the  following  results: — 
Three  first  classes ;  nine  second  classes ; 
seven  third  classes ;  making  a  total  of 
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19.     The  remaining  24  of  the  43  wore 
examined  by  officers  of  other  Squadrons. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA  —  TRANSIT  TARIFF 
THROUGH  PORTUGUESE  TERRITORY. 

Mr.  CRAIG  SELL AR  (Lanarkshire , 
Partick)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afi'airs,  Whether  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
has,  for  more  than  two  years,  suspended 
the  3  per  cent.  Transit  Duty  on  goods 
passing  through  Portuguese  territory  to 
British  Settlements  on  Lake  Nyassa  and 
the  Shiro  Highlands;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
taken  any  steps  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  the  transit  tariff  arranged  in 
1877;  and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment can  safeguard  British  interests 
in  that  region  by  pressing  for  a  perma- 
nent Transit  Duty,  which  will  not  be 
liable  (as  is  now  the  case)  to  suspension 
without  British  concurrence  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  FEnoussoN)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  There  is  no  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  Transit  Tariff  between 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal.  The 
Mozambique  Tariff  of  1877  was  imposed 
by  Royal  Decree,  and  was  purely  an  act 
of  intern d  administration.  The  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Transit  Duty 
was  also  put  into  operation  by  Decree. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  been 
assurred  that  the  suspension,  which  was 
owing  to  local  causes,  will  be  removed 
on  the  first  suitable  opportunity,  due 
regard  being  had  to  fiscal  interests. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  having  no 
Treaty  rights,  cannot  press  the  Portu- 
guese Government  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— THE  LANG- 
WORTHY  MARRIAGE  CASE  IN  "THE 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 

Dr.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  statements  apparently 
obviously  and  wilfully  false,  have  been 
made  in  affidavits  quoted  by  77ie  Fall 
Mad  Gazettef  in  its  narrative  of  the  Lang- 
worthy  marriage  case ;  and,  whether  he 
will  instruct  the  Public  Prosecutor  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
therein  contained,  with  a  view,  in  the 
event  of  their  proving  true,  to  instituting 
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proceedings  for  perjury  against  the  guilty 
parties  ? 

The  UNDEE  SECRETAEY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  STUAfix-WoRTLEY)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
Home  Secretary  had  no  intention  of 
taking  action  in  the  matter.  If  those 
concerned  were  of  opinion  that  proceed- 
ings for  perjury  should  be  instituted 
against  anyone,  it  would  bo  open  to  them 
to  make  an  application  to  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions. 

POST  OFFICE-SAVINGS  BANK  DEPART- 
MENT IN  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET. 

Da.  CAMERON  (Glasgow,  College) 
asked  the  Postmaster  General,  Whether 
he  has  yet  been  able  to  take  any  steps 
for  ameliorating  the  accommodation  of 
the  Savings  Bank  employ i%  in  the  Savings 
Bank  Department  in  the  temporary  pre- 
mises in  Queen  Victoria  Street  and 
Knightrider  Street,  or  the  mitigation  of 
the  annoyance  of  which  they  complain 
from  the  noise  and  vibration  of  adjacent 
machinery,  and  want  of  sufficient  air, 
space,  and  ventilation  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  I  have 
to  state  tiiat  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  has  carried  out  measures  for  im-  < 
proving  the  ventilation  in  the  premises 
m  Queen  Victoria  Street  temporarily 
occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  staff  of  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  that  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officers  who  are  required  to  work  there. 
Thus  a  considerable  improvement  has 
been  eflfected.  As  regards  the  premises 
in  Knightrider  Street,  I  may  say  that  I 
trust  shortly  to  be  able  to  obtain  some 
other  premises  which  will  afford  better 
accommodation.  Meanwhile,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the 
vibration  caused  by  adjacent  machinery 
as  far  as  possible. 


POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  BELFAST 
GUARDIANS-JOSEPH  WATT.  A  RE- 
UEVING  OFFICER. 

Mb.  LEAHY  (Kildare,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Lreland,  If  it  be  true  that  the  Belfast 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  at  their  usual 
weekly  meeting  held  on  3rd  May,  1887, 
had  under  consideration  the  conduct  of 
Joseph  Watt,  one  of  their  relieving 
officers,  who  attended  the  Board  Meeting 
in  a  drunken  state  without  his  diary  for 
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the  week  being  duly  written  up;  is  it 
true  tliat  Watt  had  been  sent  home  by 
Mr.  Harkness,  one  of  the  Guardians, 
owing  to  his  incapacity,  and  that  he  made 
a  Report  of  Watt's  condition  to  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  ;  was  Watt  absent  from  duty  on 
the  previous  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Board  from  the  same  cause;  did  the 
Guardians  make  any  Keport  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  Watt's  con- 
dition in  the  Minutes  of  their  last  day's 
proceedings ;  and,  if  not,  why  not ;  and, 
will  Watt's  services  be  now  continued  ? 
The  parliamentary  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  It  appears  that  Mr.  Watt  attended 
the  meeting  on  the  3rd  instant,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,  owing  to  his  weak  state 
of  health,  another  relieving  officer  under- 
taking to  discharge  his  duties.  Mr. 
Harkness  has  stated  that  he  did  not 
advise  Mr.  Watt  to  retire,  nor  did  he 
report  his  absence  to  the  Board.  Mr. 
Watt  was  absent  from  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Board  owing  to  illness,  a 
medical  certificate  of  which  he  has  since 
furnished  to  the  Guardians.  An  entry 
appeared  in  the  Guardians'  Minutes  of 
the  3rd  instant,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chairman  did  not  sign  Mr.  Watt's  diary, 
as  that  officer  was  unable  to  remain 
during  the  meeting.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  do  not  consider  that  there  is 
anything  calling  for  their  interference  at 
present  in  the  matter. 

WAR  OFFICE— PERBIANENT  FINANCIAL 

CONTROL. 

Sib  WILLIAM  PLC  WDEN  ( Wolver- 
hampton,  W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  state, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  the 
nature  of  the  permanent  financial  control 
he  proposes  to  establish  at  the  War 
Office? 

Thb  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  I  explained  to  the  House  the 
other  day  the  reason  why,  at  present,  I 
could  make  no  further  statement  on  this 
subject. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— PUPIL 
TEACHERS. 

Mb.  MACLURE  (Lancashire,  S.E., 
Stretford)  asked  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
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Whether  instructions  may  be  given  that 
candidates  and  pupil  teachers  shall  be  in- 
formed, soon  after  their  examination  on 
paper,  whether  they  have  passed  that 
part  of  their  examination  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 
liam HabtDske)  (Kent,  Dartford)  :  The 
whole  subject  of  the  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  is  now  imder  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  the  alteration  of  the  terms 
under  which,  so  far  as  the  Department  is 
concerned,  they  are  apprenticed ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  it  will  not  be  expedient 
to  make  any  change  in  the  Begulations. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (ENGLAND  AND 
WALES)-CERRIG  Y  DRUIDION  PETTY 
SESSIONS. 

Mb.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in 
Th9  Carnarvon  and  Benligh  Herald  of 
30th  April,  relating  to  the  Petty  Ses- 
sional Division  of  Oerrig  y  Druidion, 
County  of  Denbigh — 

"An  Abortive  Petty  Sessions. —  Another 
Potty  Sessions  fell  due  here  on  Monday  last, 
and  although  there  were  a  few  cases  to  be 
heard,  no  magistrate  could  be  found  to  attend ; " 

whether  the  repeated  failure  of  the 
^lonthly  Petty  Sessions  at  Cerrig  y 
Druidion  is  due  to  the  aversion  of  magis- 
trates to  sit  with  a  gentleman  recently 
made  a  Justice,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
associated  himself  with  the  anti-tithe 
agitation ;  and,  whether  he  will  take 
steps  to  procure  a  prompt  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  this  Petty  Sessional 
Division  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Mr.  Sttjart-Wobtley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said:  There 
was  an  abortive  Petty  Sessions  at  Cerrig 
y  Druidion  in  April  last ;  and  those 
Sessions  have  not  been  held  regularly 
in  the  past  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  quorum  of  Justices. 
This  was  not  due,  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  informed,  to  the  cause  suggested  in 
the  Question,  but  to  the  inaccessibility 
of  the  place,  and  the  limited  number  of 
magistrates.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
recently  added  one  magistrate  to  the 
Bench  of  the  district,  and  he  hopes  to 
find  a  second  qualified  person.  By  this 
increase  of  strength  on  the  Bench  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  anticipates  that  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  quorum  will  be 
secured, 


WAR  OFFICE— THE  TWO  ARMY  CORPS 
—THE  HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

Mr.  TOTTENHAM  (Winchester) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  the  eight  batteries  of  Horse 
Artillery  of  the  two  Army  Corps  about 
to  be  formed  will  be  on  the  peace  or 
war  establishment,  and  if  there  has 
been  any  alteration  in  the  latter  estab- 
lishment from  that  laid  down  by  the 
War  Office  Equipment  Regulations — 
namely,  175  men  and  168  horses  per 
battery;  if  no  alteration,  how  it  is 
proposed  now,  or  on  sudden  emergency, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  men  and 
horses  required  to  raise  these  batteries 
to  their  war  strength ;  whether  the  full 
complement  of  horses  in  these  eight 
batteries  at  war  strength  would  be 
1,344;  whether  the  total  number  effec- 
tive on  1st  April  of  present  year,  in  the 
whole  of  the  13  batteries  then  existing 
and  before  the  reduction,  was  980  ;  and, 
whether  it  is  now  but  808  for  the  nine 
batteries  which  remain  after  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  carried  out  ? 

The  SECHETARY  of  STATE  (Mr.  B. 
Stanuofe)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
The  Horse  Artillery  batteries  will  be  on 
the  peace  establishment.  The  war  es- 
tablishment of  a  battery  has  not  been 
altered.  On  full  mobilization — that  is, 
of  two  Army  Corps,  a  Cavalry  Division, 
and  lines  of  communication — the  bat- 
teries would  be  completed  in  men  from 
the  Eeserve  and  in  horses  by  purchase. 
At  war  strength  the  eight  batteries 
would  require  1,304  horses  On  the  1st 
of  April  the  effective  number  was  1,032. 
If  the  Horse  Artillery  batteries  required 
for  the  two  Army  Corps  were  to  be 
kept  at  full  strength,  to  enable  them  to 
take  the  field  instantly,  we  should  re- 
quire 568  more  horses  and  230  more 
men,  and  the  extra  cost  the  first  year 
would  be  £51,000.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  there  were  the  least  probability 
of  such  a  proposal  being  accepted  by  the 
House ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
they  would  approve  an  establishment  far 
in  excess  of  what  other  countries  think 
of  maintaining  in  peace  time.  I  may 
add  that  the  supply  of  horses  for  the 
Artillery  forms  part  only  of  the  much 
larger  question  of  horse  supply  gene* 
rally,  about  which  I  hope  to  be  in 
a  position  before  long  to  make  pro- 
posals. 
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AFRICA  (EAST  COAST)— THE  SLAVE 
TRADE  ON  THE  MOZAMBIQUE  COAST. 

Mh.  a.  E.  pease  (York)  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afifairs,  Whether,  in  view  of  the  con- 
current and  recent  testimony  borne  by 
travellers,  missionaries,  and  other  resi- 
dents to  the  great  activity  of  the  Slave 
Trade  on  the  Mozambique  Coast,  in  the 
Nyassa  District,  and  on  the  Ked  Sea 
Littoral,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  such 
Beports  as  may  have  been  received  from 
Her  Majesty's  Consuls  stationed  at  Mo- 
zambique, Lake  Nyassa,  Suakin,  and 
Jeddah  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  (Man- 
chester, N.E.) :  No  Reports  have  been 
received  showing  that  there  is  excep- 
tional activity  in  Mozambique  and  the 
Nyassa  District.  Such  Reports  as  have 
been  received  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  Slave  Trade  Blue 
Book  about  to  be  presented. 

WAR  OFFICE  (ORDNANCE  DEPART- 
MENT)—DEFECTIVE  WEAPONS- THE 
ROYAL  HORSE  GUARDS. 

Me.  HANBURY  (Preston)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  the  fact  that,  in  or  about  October  of 
last  year,  an  official  was  sent  from 
Enfield  to  Regent's  Park  Barracks  to 
test  the  swords  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards;  whether  the  swords  so 
tested  were  the  new  pattern  sword,  and 
when  were  they  issued ;  whether,  out  of 
15  tested  in  one  troop,  only  one  passed ; 
and,  how  many  in  all  were  so  tested, 
and  out  of  what  total,  and  how  many 
failed  to  stand  the  test? 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle)  :  I  have  not  at  present  found 
any  record  of  an  official  testing  of  the 
swords  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in 
October  last ;  but  I  am  making  further 
inquiries.  In  the  previous  January, 
however,  165  swords  belonging  to  that 
regiment  were  examined,  when  a  large 
proportion  were  found  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  all  were  reported  as  very  old, 
and  not  worth  the  cost  of  repair.  The 
regiment  had  had  those  swords  for 
many  years,  and  they  had  been  ob- 
tained by  purchase  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  officers  commanding  the 


regiment,  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice which  formerly  obtained  in  the 
regiments  of  Household  Cavalry.  All 
these  swords  were  replaced  by  new  ones 
when  they  were  found  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

CEYLON  —  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION'. 

Me.  McDonald  CAMERON  (Wick, 
&c.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Ceylon  Government  have  constructed  42 
miles  of  railway  between  Nawalapitya 
and  Nanuoya  at  a  cost  of  £900,000; 
that  it  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Government  to  extend  the  line  to  Hapu- 
tale,  25  miles  further,  in  order  to  tap 
the  traffic  of  the  IJva  District,  which 
now  goes  by  a  long  route  of  150  miles 
to  the  sea ;  that  two  successive  Gt>ver- 
nors  have  recommended  the  construction 
of  the  25  miles  alluded  to ;  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  this  extra  expendi- 
ture would  lead  to  a  return  of  6  per  cent 
on  the  total  capital  of  £1,400,000, 
whereas  the  traffic  revenue  from  the  42 
mile  section  already  constructed  is  only 
sufficient  to  pay  3  per  cent  on  the 
£900,000  expended  upon  it;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Imperial  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  construction  of 
the  25  miles  alluded  to,  and  so  obtain  a 
I  greater  revenue,  besides  conferring  a 
highly  desirable  benefit  on  the  planters 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  IJva  Dis- 
trict? 

The  secretary  op  STATE  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  (Hampstead):  The 
line  to  Nanuoya  has  been  constructed ; 
but  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment irrespective  of  any  further  exten- 
sion. In  the  event,  however,  of  the 
section  to  Nanuoya  justifying  expecta- 
tions, Badulla,  some  30  miles  beyond 
Haputale,  was  looked  to  as  the  ultimate 
terminus.  Two  successive  Governors 
recommended  the  extension;  and  esti- 
mates have  been  furnished,  from  time 
to  time,  purporting  to  show  that  the 
extension  would  be  profitable,  but  the 
data  given  did  not  satisfy  my  Predeces- 
sors. In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
revenue  for  1886  did  not  reach  the  esti- 
mate, and  that  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  a  constantly  growing  burden  of 
debt,  there  would  be  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  varying  the  decision  of  my  im- 
mediate Predecessor — namely,  that  the 
extension  could  not  be  undertaken  by 
Government   in  the   present   financial 
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condition  of  the  Oolony,  but  that  a  pri- 
vate Company  would  be  at  liberty  to 
take  it  up.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the 
answers  given  to  the  hon.  Member  in 
April  last  year,  and  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Kensington  (Sir 
Boper  Lethbridge)  in  Maroh  last ;  but  I 
am  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  course  of  next  week,  and 
shall,  of  course,  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  any  statements  they  bring  before 
me. 

Mb.  McDonald  OAMERON  asked, 
whether  the  Government  would  sanction 
the  construction  of  the  railway  by  a 
private  Company  ? 

Sib  HENEY  HOLLAND  imagined 
that  a  private  Company  could  start  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Government. 

FRANCE—THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  IN 

1889. 

Mb.  J.  G.  HITBBAED  (London)  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  be  true,  as  stated  in 
The  Morning  Post  of  Monday  the  9th 
instant,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  declined  official  participation  in  the 
proposed  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Paris 
m  1889  to  commemorate  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille  and  the  triumph  of  the 
French  Eevolution  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  Jakes  Fergusson)  (Man- 
chester, N,E.) :  The  French  Govern- 
ment have  been  informed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  propose  to 
take  any  official  part  in  the  Exhibition  to 
be  held  in  Paris  in  1889 ;  but  that  they 
will  be  happy  to  afford  every  facility 
to  exhibitors  who  may  be  desirous  of 
sending  their  goods,  or  of  contributing  in 
other  respects  to  the  undertaking. 

WAR  OFFICE  —  QUARTERMASTERS  — 
THE  WARRANT  OF  1886. 

Db.  CLARK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
put  in  force,  at  any  early  date,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1886 
regarding  Quartermasters  having  hono- 
rary rank  conferred  upon  them;  and 
whether  several  Quartermasters  have 
been  strongly  recommended  by  their 
Commanding  Officers  for  the  honorary 
rank  of  Major,  but  have  not  yet  had  the 
rank  conferred  upon  them ;  and,  whether 
it  is  the  case  that  two  Majors  have  been 


appointed  in  the  Royal  Artillery  Coast 
Brigade  whose  total  commission  service 
is  only  12  years,  while  there  are  Quarter- 
masters and  Ridingmasters  of  over  20 
years'  commission  service  not  yet  pro- 
moted ? 

The  secretary  op  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle) : 
The  g^ant  of  the  honorary  rank  of 
Major  to  a  limited  number  of  Quarter- 
masters has  been  decided  on  and  will 
shortly  take  effect.  Two  Majors  have 
recently  been  appointed  in  the  Coast 
Brigade  of  Royal  Artillery  who  had  only 
12  years'  commissioned  service,  though 
they  also  had  long  service  in  the  ranks ; 
but  the  position  is  regimental,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  establishment  of  the 
corps.  The  promotion  has  no  reference 
to  the  claims  of  Quartermasters  or 
Ridingmasters,  none  of  whom  would 
have  been  eligible  for  the  appointment. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  —  EXTRA 
ALLOWANCE  TO  THE  POLICE  CON- 
STABLES. 

Mr.  O'HANLON  (Cavan,  E.)  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  How 
many  nights'  extra  duty  have  constables 
been  engaged  in  and  about  the  House 
for  which  they  have  not  been  paid  any 
money ;  when  they  are  to  get  these 
wages;  and,  how  much  per  night  he 
intends  to  give  each  man  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  o* 
STATE  roR  the  HOME  DEPART- 
MENT (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said  :  The 
police  have  been  employed  longer  than 
usual  on  two  nights  in  this  Session — 
namely,  March  21  and  May  9.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  has  recommended 
that  for  the  former  of  these  two  occasions 
the  men  should  receive  2s,  6d.  each,  and 
the  Inspectors  5«.  each,  the  messengers 
of  the  House  having  been  granted  an 
extra  allowance  for  that  occasion.  It  is 
understood  that  the  messengers  will  not 
be  granted  any  extra  allowance  for  the 
9th  instant ;  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  uniformity  in  the  allowances  to 
messengers  and  police  it  is  not  proposed 
to  grant  an  extra  allowance  to  the  police 
for  that  day. 

EDUCATION— SECOND  REPORT  OP  THE 
ROYAL  C03IMISSI0K  ON  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  SYDNEY  BUXTON  (Tower 
Hamlets,  Poplar)  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Whether  some  arrangement 
could  be  made  whereby  the  Second 
Beport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education,  just  issued,  could  be  sold  at 
a  more  reasonable  price,  and  not  at  one 
which  is  practically  prohibitory  to  most 
of  those  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
volume  ? 

The  secretary  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  (who 
replied)  said :  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
agree  to  any  reduction  in  the  price  fixed 
according  to  the  established  scale  for  the 
Report  referred  to.  The  price  is  based 
only  on  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing, 
and  does  not  include  the  cost  of  setting 
up  the  type. 

NEW  ARMY  MEDICAL  WARKANT- 
HALF-PAY. 

Mr.  W.  J.  CORBET  (Wicklow,  E.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions in  the  New  Warrant  with  reference 
to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  same  privileges,  as  enjoyed  at  pre- 
sent by  the  Royal  Engineers  under 
paragraph  71,  Clause  1,  Army  Circular, 
Ist  January,  1887,  would  be  extended 
to  Medical  Officers,  namely — 

"  That  an  officer,  placed  on 'half -pay  on  ac 
count  of  ill-health  incurred  in  and  by  the  Ser- 
vice, may  reckon  time  on  half-pay.  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  towards  promotion,  towards 
voluntary  retirement,  and  towards  retired 
pay  ?  " 

The  financial  SECRETARY, 
WAR  DEPARTMENT  (Mr.  Brodrick) 
(Surrey,  Guildford)  (who  replied)  said : 
The  general  rule  for  all  Departmental 
officers  is  that  they  do  not  reckon  time  on 
half- pay  towards  promotion  or  retire- 
ment. Medical  officers  come  under  this 
rule,  in  common  with  those  of  all  other 
Departments. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT-THE    IN- 
STRaCTIONS   TO    INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity) asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Whether  he  could  arrange  that  the  In- 
structions to  Inspectors  should  be  issued 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  nearer  to  the 
time  When  the  Education  Code  is  pub- 
lished, so  as  to  avoid  the  anomaly,  now 
existing,  of  having  the  Code  of  one 
year  aud  the  Instructions  of  another 
year  in  circulation  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr,  SjfiMff  Buxton 


The  vice  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 
LiAM  Hart  Dyke)  (Kent,  Dartford) : 
The  form  which  the  Instructions  to  In- 
spectors, if  they  undergo  any  change, 
finally  take,  depends,  to  some  extent, 
upon  the  results  of  the  Easter  Conference 
between  the  Chief  Inspectors.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  Department  to  issue  the 
Instructions  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conference. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION— THE  RETURNS. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity) asked  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
When  the  Returns  as  to  Elementary 
Education,  usually  issued  early  in  the 
year  in  advance  of  the  Report,  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Members  ? 

The  vice  PRESIDENT  (Sir  Wil- 
liam Hart  Dyke)  (Kent>  Dartford) : 
The  Returns  will  shortly  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)  —  THE  MAR- 
QUESS OF  LANSDOWNE'S  ESTATES, 
LUGGACURRAN  —  ACTION  OF  THE 
POLICE. 

Mr.  W.  a.  MACDONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Ossory)  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  AVhe- 
ther  it  is  true  that  the  police  at  Borris- 
in-Ossory,  Queen's  County,  have  torn 
down  all  the  posters  announcing  a  col- 
lection in  aid  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe's  evicted  tenants  at  Luggacurran ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  inform  the 
House  by  virtue  of  what  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  police  took  this  course  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harmaw) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said:  Yes, Sir ;  six  placards,  announcing 
a  collection  in  aid  of  what  was  repre- 
sented as  the  Luggacurran  Campaign, 
were  torn  down  by  the  police.  The 
placards  directly,  though  not  expressly, 
advocated  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  the 
Divisional  Magistrate  properly  ordered 
their  removal. 

Ma.  W.  A.  MACDONALD:  Will 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
answer  what  is  really  the  important  part 
of  the  Question ;  by  virtue  of  what  Act 
of  Parliament  the  placards  were  torn 
down? 

CoLOXEL  KING-HARMAN :  The 
Divisional  Magistrate  acted  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  duty  as  an  officer  in  chargo 
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of  the  diBtrict,  and  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

THE  SCOTCH  UNIVERSITY  BILL. 

Mr.  mason  (Lanark,  Mid)  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  When  the  Scotch 
IJDiversity  Bill  is  to  be  introduced, 
which  was  promised  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Maodonau))  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Uniyersities) :  This  Bill  will 
be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  clauses 
which  require  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  have  been  adjusted. 

DOGS -THE  RABIES  ORDER, 

Mb.  COGHILL  (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  recent  increase  in  the 
number  of  mad  dogs  since  the  suspension 
of  the  ''rabies"  order  issued  by  the 
police,  he  will  give  instructions  for  that 
order  to  be  re-issued,  and  for  other  pre- 
cautionary measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  public ;  and,  whether 
he  has  any  information  to  show  that,  in 
Berlin,  where  all  dogs  are  at  all  times 
compulsorily  muzzled,  rabies  has  almost 
completely  disappeared  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  reports  no  ab- 
normal increase  of  cases  in  April  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District.  We  have 
no  official  information  as  to  the  results 
of  whatever  may  be  the  practice  in 
Berlin. 

POST   OFFICE— CARRIAGE    OP    MAILS 
TO  CORNWALL. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  are  the  terms  of  the  existing  Mail 
Contract  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  carriage  of  Mails 
for  the  County  of  Cornwall,  relative  to 
the  power  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
Post  Office  respectively  to  stop  its  trains 
at  various  points ;  how  long  such  con- 
tract has  still  to  run ;  and,  whether  it 
can  be  terminated  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  by  giving  any,  and,  if  so, 
what  notice  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) : 
The  hours  and  f»tops  of  the  mail  trains 
on  the  Great  Western  Railway  are  de- 


termined by  a  Schedule  attached  to  the 
Mail  Contract.  As  regards  these  trains, 
the  Postmaster  General  may  require 
alterations  of  the  time  bill ;  but  the  Com- 
pany have  no  power  of  making  an  altera- 
tion, except  by  consent  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  contract  is  for  a  term  of 
five  years  from  December  1 ,  1 883,  and  is 
determinable  afterwards  by  notice  of  six 
months. 

INDIA  -  INDIAN    TELEaHAPH 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether  he  is  now  in  a 
position  to  state  more  definitely  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  respecting 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Officials;  and,  whe- 
ther he  can  now,'  or,  if  not,  how  soon, 
lay  before  the  House  the  Correspondence 
on  the  sabject  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment? 

The  under  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gorst)  (Chatham) : 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  state  definitely  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  Indian  Tele- 
graph Department.  The  Correspond- 
ence is  not  yet  complete,  and  it  would  be 
premature  to  lay  it  before  the  House. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)— THE  ANNUAL 

HOLIDAY. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
If  the  annual  holiday  of  one  month,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Post  Office  Circular  of 
November  30,  1886,  has  been  allowed 
to  the  overseers  in  the  sorting  branch  of 
the  General  Post  Office,  Dublin  ? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University)  : 
No,  Sir;  it  has  not.  The  case  of  the 
overseers  in  Dublin  is  being  considered, 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  officers 
in  London  and  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
decision,  when  arrived  at,  will  apply  to 
all  three  offices  in  common. 

FISHERY  COMMISSIONERS  (IRELAND)— 
TRAWLING  IN    DONEGAL   BAY. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.} 
(for  Mr.  Mag  Neiu^)  (Donegal,  S.)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Lreland,  Whether  the  Fishery 
Commissioners,  who  held  inquiries  last 
vear  in  the  towns  of  Donegal  and  Killy- 
begs,  have  arrived  at  any,  and,  if  so,  what 
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decision  on  the  question  of  permitting 
trawling  in  Donegal  Bay  ? 

thb  paeliamentaey  under 

SEOEETAKY  (Colonel  Kinq-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  answer  for  this  Question,  as 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  are  absent 
from  their  headquarters  on  duty.  But 
since  I  came  down  to  the  House  I  have 
received  a  telegram  from  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  to  the  effect  that  trawling  is  al- 
lowed on  a  part  of  Donegal  Bay,  and 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  have  come  to 
no  decision  as  to  prohibiting  it. 

POST  OFFICE   (TELEORAPH   DEPART- 
MENT)—TELEGRAPH  INSULATORS. 

CoLowEL  HUQHES-HALLETT 
(Eoohester)  asked  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, Whether  the  form  of  telegraph 
insulator  now  adopted  by  the  Telegraph 
Department  is  the  subject  of  letters 
patent ;  and,  whether  the  patentee  is  in 
the  service  of  the  Department ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  the  Post  Office  pays  royalty 
in  respect  of  such  insulators,  or  whether 
the  insulators  are  purchased  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  by  open  tender,  and  the 
price  paid  for  such  insulators  ? 

The  POSTM  ASTEE  GENEEAL  (Mr. 
Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
I  have  to  state  that  the  form  of  telegraph 
insulator  generally  used  by  the  Post 
Office  is  the  subject  of  letters  patent. 
The  patentee  is  an  officer  of  the  Post 
Office ;  but  no  separate  royalty  is  paid 
in  respect  of  such  insulator.  The  insu- 
lator can  only  be  obtained  from  one  firm, 
who  are  the  sole  makers  of  the  article, 
and  therefore  open  tenders  cannot  be 
called  for.  The  price  paid  is  lO^d,  per 
insulator. 

EVICTIONS    (IRELAND)-LORD 
QRANARD. 

Mr.  T.  M,  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
for  (Mr.  Chance)  (Kilkenny,  S.)  asked 
the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther any  letter  from  Lord  Granard  has 
been  published,  denying  that  the  autho- 
rities of  Maynooth  College  are,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for  the 
evictions  on  his  estate  ? 

The  PAELIAMENTAEY  UNDEE 
SECEETAEY  (Colonel  KinoHarman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  A  letter  has  appeared  in  The  Free- 
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man^s  Journal  of  Tuesday  last,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Browne,  the  President  of  May- 
nooth College,  which  does  not  exactly 
tally  with  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  hon.  Member's  Question,  but  in 
which  Lord  Granard  describes  himself 
as  being  ''  quite  ready  to  assume  the 
responsibility"  for  the  evictions  on  his 
Drumlish  estate. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
whether  he  proposes  to  make  any  apo- 
logy to  the  authorities  of  Maynooth 
College  for  his  insinuation  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  evictions  ? 

Mr.  8PE AKEE  :  Order,  order ! 

Subsequently, 

Colonel  KING-HAEMAN,  in  asking 
leave  to  make  a  personal  explanation, 
said  :  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  either 
insinuated  or  stated  that  I  had  brought 
a  charge  against  the  authorities  of  May- 
nooth College.  I  wish  to  explain.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  what  I  did  say  was  that  Lord  Gra- 
nard's  agents  stated  that  his  Lordship 
did  not  desire  to  press  the  matter  to  the 
point  of  eviction ;  but  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  mortgagees  that 
this  course  had  to  be  adopted.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
Longford  then  demanded  from  me  the 
namos  of  the  mortgagees.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  give  them ;  but  I  was  obliged, 
in  reply  to  his  Question,  to  mention 
that  the  mortgagees  were  the  Trustees 
of  Maynooth  College.  On  the  following 
Monday,  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Chance)  read  what  purported  to  be 
a  letter  from  Lord  Granard's  agents  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Mohill  Union,  stating 
that  his  Lordship's  estate  had  never  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  hon. 
Member,  probably  from  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  did  not  read  the  end  of 
the  letter,  which  went  on  as  follows : — 

"  We  have,  unfortunately,  been  obliged  to 
press  for  payment  of  the  rents  now  overdue. 
This  is  in  consequence  of  charges  on  the  estate, 
the  principal  one  being  the  interest  due  to 
Maynooth  College,  and  which  the  Trustees  state 
they  do  not  feci  themselves  justified  in  allowing 
to  fall  into  arrears. 

Yours  obediently, 

Darley  and  Koe.'* 

I  think  the  House  will  see  that  I  was 
justified  in  sayiog  that  the  agents  of 
Lord  Granard's  said  that  the  mortgagees 
were  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  College. 
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Me.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  After  the  state- 
meat  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, to  prevent  further  discussion ,  I 
think  it  is  only  right,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  mortgagees  to  some  extent, 
to  say  that  it  was  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  himself  who  stated,  in 
reply  to  my  Question,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
mortgagees  that  these  evictions  occurred. 
I  asked  then  who  were  the  mortgagees, 
and  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man said  Maynooth  College.  It  was  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
original  statement  that  these  evictions 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  moi*t- 
gagees  that  brought  out  the  names  of 
the  mortgagees ;  and  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  must  now  see,  owing 
to  the  letter  of  Lord  Granard  and  the 
statement-  of  Maynooth  College,  that 
these  evictions  in  no  sense  have  taken 

£lace  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
[aynootb  College. 

WAR  OFFICE  (ORDNANCE  DEPART- 
MENT)—SMALL  ARMS  MANUFAC 
TORY  AT  ENFIEIiD. 

Colonel  HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Eochester)  asked  the  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Ordnance,  How  many  reversed 
ratchet  barrels  have  been  manufactured 
at  Enfield,  approximately ;  what  has 
been  the  rate  of  production  a-week 
during  January,  February,  March,  and 
April  of  this  year  ;  and,  bow  many 
Enfield  Martini-Henry  rifles  have  been 
manufactured,  with  short  levers  and 
half  cock,  similar  in  pattern  to  those 
issued  experimentally  ? 

The  surveyor  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Northcotb)  (Exeter)  :  TTpwardft  of 
70,000  reversed-ratchet  barrels  have 
been  made  at  Enfield,  at  the  average 
rate,  during  the  present  year,  of  1,668 
per  week.  21,875  Enfield-Martini  rifles, 
similar  to  those  issued  experimentally, 
have  been  constructed.  Some  objections 
have  been  raised  in  detail  to  the  experi- 
mental weapons ;  and  arrangements  are 
now  in  progress  to  alter  the  main  sup- 
ply, so  as  to  meet  those  objections. 

ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY— EXTRA 
POLICE  IN  THE  NORTH  RIDING  OF 
TIPPERARY. 

Mr.  p.  J.  O'BRIEN  (Tipperary,  N.) 
asked  the  Chief  Socretarv  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  At  what  date  or 
dates  the  43  men  stated  to  be  acting  as 


extra  police  in  the  North  Eiding  of  Tip- 
perary were  appointed  for  that  duty ; 
whether  those  43  men  represent  the 
exact  number  by  which  the  Parlia- 
mentary quota  in  the  district  stands  re- 
duced ;  whether  the  district  is  at  present 
acknowledged  to  bo  in  a  peaceful  con- 
dition, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  ''  de- 
clared by  proclamation  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disturbance  "  to  warrant  extra  police ; 
and,  whether,  having  regard  to  these 
facts,  the  extra  police  will  bo  with- 
drawn, and,  if  necessary,  the  Parlia- 
mentary quota  restored  to  its  original 
number,  309  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kino-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said  :  On  the  23rd  of  January,  1882,  64 
police  were  sent  to  the  North  Riding  of 
Tipperary,  and  on  the  4th  of  August 
following  50  men.  That  force  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  the  present  number 
of  43.  The  question  of  extra  police  in 
counties  comes  under  the  consideration 
of  the  authorities  yearly ;  and  on  tho 
last  occasion  the  matter  was  before  them 
the  Local  Authorities  responsible  for  the 
peace  of  tho  district  of  the  North  Riding 
could  not  advise  the  withdrawal  of  the 
force. 

POST   OFFICE   (IRELAND)— UNSATIS- 
FACTORY    ARRANGEMENTS   IN 
TYRONE. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid)  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  If  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  unsatisfactory 
postal  arrangements  at  present  existing 
at  Fintona,  County  Tyrone  ;  if  the  latest 
hour  for  posting  letters  is  6.50  p.m., 
although  a  train  carrying  the  mails  from 
surrounding  towns  passes  Fintona  with- 
out stopping  at  10  p.m.;  and  whether 
he  will  in  future  cause  the  mails  to  be 
despatched  by  this  train ;  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  latest  hour  for  posting  English 
letters  is  10.30  a.m.,  although  a  &ain 
passes  through  Fintona  at  2  p.m.,  con- 
necting at  Omagh  with  the  regular 
English  mail  train;  and,  whether  he 
will  cause  the  incoming  mails  to  be  de- 
livered at  Fintona  by  the  train  which 
now  passes  that  town  without  stopping 
at  3  a.m.,  but  which  carries  the  in- 
coming  mails  to  other  towns  further  on  ? 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Raikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  My 
attention  had  not  been  previously  di- 
rected to  the  postal  arrangements  at 
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Fintona  as  unsatisfactory.  The  letter 
box  closes  for  the  night  mail  as  late  as 
6.40  p.m.,  the  mail  bag  being  despatched 
to  Omagh  by  the  7.10  p.m.  train.  The 
arrival  of  the  night  mail  in  the  morning 
is  by  the  train  due  at  8.35  a.m.  The 
trains  to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers 
as  passing  through  Fintona  at  about  10 
p.m.  and  about  3  a.m.  respectively  are 
trains  recently  put  on  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Enniskillen  night  mail ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  considering 
the  amount  of  correspondence  from 
Fintona,  to  make  special  arrangements, 
and  to  incur  additional  expense,  in 
order  to  give  the  very  late  despatch  and 
the  very  early  arrival  now  suggested. 
The  day  mail  at  present  leaves  Fintona 
at  10.30  a.m.,  so  as  to  be  available,  not 
only  for  English  letters,  but  for  the 
down  day  mail  from  Omagh  for  Lon- 
donderry, and  it  is  undesirable  to  with- 
draw the  despatch  at  10.30  a.m.  In- 
quiry is,  however,  being  made  whether 
an  additional  despatch  for  the  English 
letters  from  Fintona  can  be  made  by  the 
train  at  2  p.m. ;  and  on  receiving  a  He- 
port  on  this  point  I  will  communicate 
further  with  the  hon.  Member. 

WRECK      COMMfSSIONERS     COURT  — 
WRECK  OF  THE  CHANNEL  STEAMER 


*•  VICTORIA. 
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Mr.  CHANNINQ  (Northampton.  E.) 
asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether,  in  view  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Wreck  Commissioners  Court 
in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  the  Victoria 
near  Dieppe,  the  Board  of  Trade  will 
make  any  representations,  through  the 
Foreign  Office  or  otherwise,  to  the 
Fren^  Authorities,  as  to  the  regula- 
tions for  sounding  fog-horns,  and  also 
as  to  the  omission  to  send  boats  from 
the  shore  to  rescue  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Victoria  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
I  would  refer  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  reply  I  gave  on  Monday  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Walworth  (Mr.  Isaacs). 
The  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
will  be  communicated  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  with  a  view  to  its  being  brought 
before  the  French  Maritime  Authorities. 

FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND)— LOSS  OF  LIFE 
FROM  SHALLOW-DECKED  BOATS. 

Mr.  McDonald  camehon  ( wick, 

&c.)  asked  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
Xr.  BaikeB 


of  Trade,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  frequent  loss  of  life 
among  the  Scottish  fishermen,  owing  to 
the  shallow- decked  boats  now  in  use ; 
that  these  shallow- decked  boats  have 
only  a  fevr  inches  between  the  deck  and 
the  top  of  the  gunwale,  and  that  such 
frequent  loss  of  life  could,  in  most  in- 
stances, have  been  avoided  by  the  owners 
of  boats  being  compelled  to  adopt  some 
kind  of  safety  rail ;  and,  whether  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Department  to 
make  compulsory  the  adoption,  by  the 
owners  of  all  shallow-decked  fishing 
boats,  of  a  safety  rail  ? 

The  SECRETARY  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  (Liverpool,  East  Toxteth) : 
RepresentatioDs  have  been  made — which 
I  believe  to  be  true — that  life  is  lost 
from  the  decks  of  the  fishing  boats  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  the  bulwarks  are 
very  low.  The  boats  are  built  in  a  way 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  trade, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power 
to  make  the  adoption  of  a  safety  rail 
compulsory. 

FISHERIES  (SCOTLAND)— THE  BRITISH 

FISHERY    SOCIETY  —  NET  -  DRYING 

GROUNDS. 

Mr.  McDonald  CAMERON  ( Wick, 
&c.)  asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  the  British  Fishery  Society 
has  appropriated,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, certain  lands  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pulteneytown,  Wick,  which  at 
one  time  were  used  by  the  fishermen 
for  drying  and  mending  their  nets  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Macdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities) :  I  have  not  as 
yet  ascertained  how  the  facts  stand ;  but 
I  may  inform  the  hon.  Member  that 
fishermen  who  dry  and  mend  their  nets 
on  waste  lands  free  of  charge  under  the 
Act  2  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  do  not  thereby 
acquire  any  right  to  prevent  land  ca- 
pable of  cultivation  from  being  utilized. 
The  Act  only  gives  them  a  privilege  of 
free  use  of  land  which  happens  to  be  in 
a  condition  of  waste. 

INDIA— THE  FAMINE  GRANT. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Oo.,  S.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  If  it  is  owing  to  the 
military  operations  in  Burmah  that  there 
is  no  surplus  for  1887-8  out  of  which 
the  Famine  Grant  can  bo  paid  ;  and,  if 
there  is  any  likelihood,  if  the  occupation 
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of  Barmali  continues,  of  there  being  a 
Burplus  ayailable  for  the  Famine  Grant 
in  1888-9? 

The  under  SECRETAHT  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham) : 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  military  operations  in  Burmah 
that  there  is  no  surplus  in  1887-8  out 
of  which  the  Famine  Grant  can  be  paid. 
It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say  whe- 
ther there  is  likely  to  be  a  surplus  avail- 
able for  the  Famine  Grant  in  1888-9. 

THE  CONSTABULARY  — CASE  OF  EX- 
POLICE  SERGEANT  ESKETT. 

Dr.  OLAEK  (Caithness)  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  it  is  the  case  that  ex- 
Police  Sergeant  Eskett,  who  has  been 
compelled  to  retire  in  consequence  of 
being  permanently  injured  while  on  duty, 
has  only  been  allowed  a  pension  based 
on  his  length  of  service,  while  the  custom 
is,  under  such  conditions,  to  allow  a  full 
pension  to  all  officers  who  are  compelled 
to  retire  through  being  injured  on  duty  ; 
and,  whether  he  will  reconsider  this 
case  ? 

The  UNDEE  SEORETAEY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuaet-Wortlky)  (Shef- 
field, Hailam)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
ex-Police  Sergeant  referred  to  was  not 
allowed  a  special  pension,  because  the 
Home  Secretary  was  not  able  to  treat 
his  case  as  one  of  disablement  caused  by 
injuries  whilst  on  duty.  He  regretted 
that  he  could  not  alter  that  decision. 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT  BILL. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
When  he  proposes  to  introduce  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Bill  ? 

The  oh ANOELLOE  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  GoscHEiT)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square)  :  I  hope  to-morrow. 

THE  SCOTCH  CHURCH  —  CHURCH 
BUILDINO  IN  PITSLIGO,  ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE. 

Mr.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  E.) 
asked  the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  new  church  in  the 
parish  of  Fitsligo,  County  Aberdeen- 
shire, whereby,  against  the  unanimous 
protests  of  the  Heritors,  the  Presbytery, 
relying  upon  a  very  old  and  all  but  ob- 


solete statute,  propose  to  compel  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  accommodate 
1,150  persons,  practically  the  whole 
church-going  population  of  the  parish, 
notwithstanding  that  there  are  several 
other  churches  in  the  parish,  and  that 
the  attendance  at  the  old  church,  for 
which  the  new  one  is  proposed  to  be 
substituted,  never  exceeds  250  persons ; 
and,  should  he  find  the  circumstances 
substantially  as  stated,  is  he  able  to  take 
any  steps  to  prevent  this  expenditure  of 
public  money  ? 

Thb  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdoxaij))  (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities) :  I  do  not  think 
that  a  Presbytery  can  insist  on  a  church 
being  built  to  accommodate  practically 
the  whole  church- going  population  of  a 
parish ;  and  the  Courts  of  Law  have 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  any  Court  of 
Presbytery  from  overstepping  its  au- 
thority. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  take  any  action  in 
such  a  matter. 

INLAND     REVENUE -.  FARMERS'    RE- 
TURNS TO  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Mr.  LLEWELLYN  (Somerset,  N.) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  will  sanction  a  form  of 
balance  sheet,  similar  to  that  now  used 
in  certain  parts  of  England,  for  farmers 
submitting  their  accounts  to  the  Com- 
missioners ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschbn)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  find  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  officers  consider  that  there  are 
considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestion  made  by  my 
hon.  Friend ;  but  I  will  inquire  further 
into  the  possibilitv  of  facilitating  the  task 
of  farmers  in  suomitting  their  accounts 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Income  Tax. 

PRISONS  (ENGLAND   AND  WALES)— 
MILLBANK  PRISON. 

Mr.  fell  pease  (York,  N.R., 
Cleveland)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  If  orders 
have  been  given  to  Colonel  Lodge  or 
any  other  official  to  have  preparations 
made  in  Millbank  Prison  for  the  recep- 
tion of  first-class  misdemeanants ;  and, 
if  80,  why  he  anticipates  a  large  increase 
of  such  persons  requiring  first-class 
accommodation  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
state  (Mr.  Stuart- WoRTLBY)  (Shef- 
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field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  eaid :  First- 
class  misdemeanants  used  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  Coldbath  Fields  Prison, 
which  is  now  closed.  Tbey  are  at  pre- 
sent generally  confined  in  Holloway 
Prison,  where  the  accommodation  is 
wanted  for  ordinary  prisoners,  who  have 
constantly  to  be  removed  from  thence 
for  want  of  room.  The  Directors  of 
Prisons  have,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  determined  to  place 
all  first-class  misdemeanants  in  Millbank 
Prison.  The  orders  given  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Millbank  have  been  to  appro- 
priate part  of  a  Pentagon  there,  which 
is  used  for  female  prisoners,  and  is  never 
full,  to  the  use  of  male  prisoners,  both 
first-class  misdemeanants  and  ordinary 
prisoners.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
no  reason  to  anticipate  an  increase  of 
first-class  misdemeanants. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
Do  I  understand  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  say  that  the  modification 
arrived  at  a  few  years  ago,  by  which 
first-class  misdemeanants  were  erased  as 
a  class,  has  since  been  changed  ? 

Mr.  STUART-WORTLEY  :  I  think 
the  hon.  Member  had  better  give  Notice 
of  that  Question. 

POST  OFFICE— TELEGRAMS  FROM 

LIVERPOOL  TO  BREMEN, 

viA  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  BADEN-POWELL  (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale)  asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
Whether  he  is  aware  that  Liverpool 
merchants  and  brokers  at  present  send 
telegrams  from  Liverpool  to  firemen  and 
Havre,  vid  New  York,  because  they 
thereby  save  from  one  and  a-half  to  two 
hours  of  the  time  ordinarily  occupied  by 
telegrams  passing  over  the  direct  Go- 
vernment line  and  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company's  cable,  and  that  the  increased 
expense  and  delay  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  business ;  and,  whether  he  can 
now  state  that  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  this,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  letter  from  the  General 
Post  Office  of  Ist  February,  1887,  to  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

The  POSTMASTEE  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Eaikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  Since 
the  hon.  Member's  Question  was  placed 
on  the  Notice  Paper,  I  have  ascertained 
upon  inquiry  that  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  has  accepted  from  merchants 
in  Liverpool  messages  for  Havre,  and 
.  that  such  messages  have  been  paid  for 
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at  the  tariff  from  England  to  America 
and   from   America   to   France.     This 

Eractice  is  contrary  to  the  agreement 
etween  the  Department  and  the  Com- 
pany, and  is  not  followed  by  any  other 
American  Cable  Company.  The  average 
time  taken  in  the  transmission  of  mes- 
sages between  Havre  and  Liverpool  is 
under  an  hour,  and  there  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  some  mistake  in  sup* 
posing  that  the  saving  can  be  as  stated 
in  the  hon.  Member's  Question.  I  am 
informed  by  the  American  Telegraph 
Companies  that  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  messages  for  Bremen  having  been 
sent  over  their  lines.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  communication 
between  England  and  the  neighbouring 
Continental  countries  is  at  the  present 
time  receiving  my  earnest  considera- 
tion. 

WAYS  AND   MEANS-THE   FINANCIAL 

RESOLUTIONS— THE  TOBACCO 

DUTIES. 

Mb.  HOOPEE  (Cork,  8.E.)  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
any,  and,  if  so,  what,  steps  were  taken 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  Irish  tobacco 
manufacturers,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
views  of  other  manufacturers  were  ob- 
tained, at  a  meeting  of  trade  representa- 
tives, preceding  the  concession  made  re- 
cently to  cigar  manufacturers ;  whether, 
in  the  event  of  a  rebate  of  Ad.  per  lb. 
being  granted  to  Irish  roll  tobacco  manu- 
facturers on  all  stock  on  hand  on  the  2 Ist 
instant,  any  loss  would  be  likely  to  even- 
tually result  to  the  Eevenue ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  protests  have  been  received 
against  the  granting  of  this  suggested 
rebate ;  and,  if  so,  from  how  many 
manufacturers  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Exigland,  respectively.  

The  CHANCELIX)E  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  GosoHiw)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  have  previously  in- 
formed the  House,  I  think,  that  the  con- 
cession made  to  the  cigar  trade  was  not 
made  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  of 
manufacturers.  I  saw  a  deputation, 
mainly  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  working  men  engaged  in  the  cigar 
trade,  and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that 
the  cigar  trade  could  be  treated  sepa- 
rately. I  have  taken  no  steps  myself, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Budget,  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  any  manufac- 
turers, English  or  Irish;  but  representa- 
tives of  various  branches  of  the  manu- 
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facturiag  trade  pressed  upon  me  to 
receive  deputations.  I  received  the  de- 
putations, but  made  no  concessions,  find- 
ing I  could  not  make  them.  Loss  would 
certainly  accrue  to  the  Bevenue  from 
granting  a  rebate  on  all  stock  in  hand 
on  the  21st  instant.  No  protests  have 
been  received  from  any  manufacturers 
against  the  g^ant  of  a  rebate.  No  manu- 
facturer would  object  to  a  proceeding 
which  would  benefit  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  Eevenue. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Childeiis  (Edinburgh, 

S.), 

Mb.  GOSOHEN  said:  What  I  under- 
stood was  that  the  cigar  trade  might  be 
treated  on  a  separate  footing  from  the 
rest  of  the  tobacco  trade  without  injus- 
tice being  done  to  any  portion  of  it. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Can  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say  what 
would  be  the  total  loss  to  the  Hevenue 
if  the  concession  claimed  by  Irish  roll 
manufacturers  was  made  ? 

Mb.  GOSOHEN :  I  could  not  say  with- 
out knowing  what  the  stock  would  be.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  make  any  con- 
cession to  the  Irish  roll  manufacturers 
that  would  not  be  made  to  the  roll 
manufacturers  of  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

POST   OFFICE— MAIL   BAGS   FOR  IRE- 
LAND ON  SUNDAY  EVENINGS. 

Mb.  KENNEDY  (Sligo,  S.)  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  a  mail  bag 
is  despatched  from  the  Irish  Office  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  Euston  to  catch  the 
Irish  Mail ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
offer  any  facilities  to  the  public,  by 
establishing  one  central  office,  for  de- 
spatch of  Irish  letters  on  Sundays,  and 
thereby  do  away  with  great  inconve- 
nience felt  by  Irish  residents  and  others 
in  London. 

Thb  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Haikes)  (Cambridge  University) :  There 
is  an  arrangement  by  which  a  mail  bag 
can  be  sent  from  the  Irish  Office  when 
necessary ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
a  bag  is  not  often  sent.  As  regards  the 
facilities  for  posting  letters  for  Ireland 
by  the  public,  as  the  hon.  Member  is, 
no  doubt,  aware,  post  offices  in  London 
are  closed  generally  on  Sunday ;  and  I 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any 
change  in  this  respect.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  arrangement  by  which  letters 
for  the  Irish  Mail  (among  other  mails), 


if  prepaid  with  an  extra  halfpenny  stamp, 
can  be  posted  in  a  special  letter-box  at 
the  Euston  Railway  Station  all  day  up 
to  8.20  p.m.  on  Simday,  and  this  has 
hitherto  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public. 

OPEN  AIR  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS)- 
ARREST  OF  CHAPMAN  AND  KEMP. 

Mr.  PIOKERSGILL  (Bethnal  Green, 
S.W.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  the 
police  applied  for  the  warrant  upon 
which  Chapman  and  Kemp  were  arrested ; 
and,  if  so,  why  they  did  not  proceed 
against  them  by  summons;  why  the 
warrant,  which  was  issued  on  the  4th 
May,  was  not  acted  upon  until  the 
8th  May ;  whether  Chapman  and  Kemp 
were  arrested  in  Bancroft  Street,  where 
they  had  assembled  with  a  number  of 
other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  meeting,  as  usual;  whether,  at  the 
hearing  of  the  charge,  the  police,  in 
reply  to  the  magistrate,  stated  that 
Chapman  and  Kemp  were  known  to 
them,  and  that  they  would  appear  on 
remand;  and,  whether  Chapman  and 
Kemp  were  then  released  upon  their 
own  recognizances  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Womley)  (Sbef- 
field,  Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
police  applied  for  a  warrant  because 
Chapman  and  Kemp  could  not  be 
arrested  at  the  time  of  the  committing 
of  the  offence,  and  their  addresses  were 
not  known.  The  hon.  Member  is  aware 
that  the  issue  of  a  warrant,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
magistrate,  and  must  be  preceded  by  an 
information  on  oath.  I  understand  that 
May  8  was  the  first  day  upon  which 
Chapman  and  Kemp  were  seen  after  the 
issue  of  the  warrants.  Chapman  was 
arrested  in  Kennington  Road  on  the 
way  to  Sancrof t  Street.  There  were  a 
number  of  persons  assembled  there  at 
the  time,  and  he  did  express  himself  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  intended  to  ad* 
dress  a  meeting.  He  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  too  late  to  do  so.  Kemp  was 
arrested  in  Blackfriars  Road.  After 
being  arrested  Chapman  and  Kemp  gave 
their  addresses,  and  accordingly  the 
police  made  at  the  hearing  the  statement 
set  out  in  the  hon.  Member's  fourth 
Question.  They  were  released  on  their 
recognizances,   the  police    offering  no 
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opposition,  as  the  addresses  had  been 
given. 

PUBLIC    BILLS-BILLS  RELATING   TO 
PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 

Mb.  HOWELL  (Bethnal  Green,  N.E.) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether,  having  regard  to  the  nu- 
merous Bills  now  before  this  House 
dealing  with  various  statutes  and  mat- 
ters relating  to  Parliamentary  Elections, 
and  proposing  amendments  in  the  laws 
regulating  elections  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Oovemment  will  consent  to 
the  Second  Beading  of  all  such  Bills 
pro  formd,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
considered  by  a  Select  Committee  ? 

The  first  LORD  CMr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  As  these 
Bills  involve  matters  of  principle  as  well 
as  of  detail,  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
do  not  think  that  they  can  give  e£fect  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  second  readings  of  the  Bills  should 
be  taken  without  debate. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  —  MINIS- 
TERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  —  THE 
CHIEF  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
(Stirling,  &c.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  intended  by 
the  Government  that  Questions  addressed 
to  the  Minister  responsible  to  this  House 
for  the  conduct  of  Irish  Affairs  shall  be 
habitually  answered  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  the  Thanet 
Division  of  Kent,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed unpaid  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  whether  there  is  any 
precedent  for  such  an  arrangement ;  and, 
whether  a  similar  delegation  of  duties 
will  be  applied  to  other  Departments  of 
State,  of  which  the  responsible  Head 
and  certain  of  his  subordinate  officers 
are  simultaneously  Members  of  the 
House? 

TiiE  FIRST  LOED  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  The  ar- 
rangement to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman refers  has  been  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  meet  the  pressing  demands 
made  upon  his  time  at  the  present 
moment  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  No  inference  must 
be  drawn  from  that  circumstance,  either 
that  the  arrangement  is  intended  to  be 
permanent,  or  that  it  will  affect  any  other 
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Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  the  present  Chief  Secretary  is 
more  involved  in  Irish  business  than  was 
the  late  Mr.  Forster,  or  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
or  the  late  Chief  Secretary  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  apprehend 
that  the  hon.  Member  is  aware  that  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  is  greatly  in- 
volved in  work;  but  whether  more  so 
than  the  Gentlemen  he  has  named  I 
cannot  say. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  : 
Does  the  fact  that  another  hon.  Member 
of  the  Irish  Administration  is  also  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  resides  in 
Ireland,  diminish  or  increase  the  labours 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  am  surprised 
at  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
mode  in  which  Public  Business  is  con- 
ducted to  be  able  to  answer  the  Question 
himself. 

MUNICIPAL  COilPORATIONS  ACTS  (IRE- 
LAND)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  wish  to  ask  some  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  refer  me  to  one  of  their  Col- 
leagues who  can  answer  a  Question  put 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Belfast  (Mr.  Sexton)  the  other  night. 
There  is  a  Bill  down  to-night  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James  Corry)from 
which  the  blocks  have  been  withdrawn. 
I  wish  to  know,  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  support  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  restricting  the  Bill  to 
Belfast  alone ;  or,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  support  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  to  all  Ireland  ? 

The  FIB8T  LORD  of  thb  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  My  right  hon.  Friend 
and  Colleague  the  Chief  Secretary  is  the 
only  Member  of  the  Government  who 
can  answer  that  Question,  and  he  is  not 
in  his  place  just  now. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  why  the  Irish  Chief 
Secretary  cannot  be  in  his  place  to  an- 
swer a  Question  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  am  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  in  his 
place  had  he  the  slightest  notion  that 
the  Question  would  be  asked, 
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Subsequently, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  said  :  I  wish 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  and  Parliamentary  Under  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, whether  he  can  give  the  House 
any  information,  either  from  his  con- 
ferences with  the  Irish  Secretary  or  not, 
as  to  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  vote  in  support  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Mid  Armagh  (Sir  James 
Corry)  in  moving  to  restrict  to  Belfast 
the  franchise  which  the  Bill  proposes  to 
extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? 

TuE  PAELIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  Kinq-Harman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet) :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Armagh  has  brought  in  the 
Bill  to  which  the  hon.  and  learood  Mem- 
ber refers  entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  has  taken  the  course  which 
seems  to  him  best  calculated  to  effect 
his  object. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  That  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  Question.  My  Question 
is,  whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend  io 
support  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Mid  Armagh  in  restricting  to  one 
particular  borough  an  Act  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ? 

CoLONBL  KING-HARMAN:  When 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Armagh  brings 
forward  his  Bill  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing what  course  the  Government  will 
adopt. 

PARLIAMENT  —  THE  HALF  -  PAST 
TWELVE  O'CLOCK  RULE— "  BLOCK- 
ING"   OF    SCOTCH    BILLS. 

Mr.  E.  E0BERT80N  (Dundee) :  I 
wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury a  Question  with  reference  to  a  large 
number  of  Blocking  Notices  which  ap- 
pear on  the  Paper  to-day  against  Scotch 
Bills,  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Wigtonshire  (Sir  Her- 
bert Maxwell).  It  will  be  convenient  to 
know  whether  these  Notices  imply  that 
the  Government  intends  to  oppose  the 
Bills  against  which  blocks  have  been 
placed  ? 

Me.  HENRY  H.  FOWLER  (Wolver- 
hampton,  E.)  :  I  should  also  like  to  ask 
whether  it  was  not  laid  down  from  the 
Chair  two  or  three  years  ago  that  sys- 
tematic blocking,  by  one  Member,  of  a 


large  number  of  Bills  is  a  violation  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  ? 

The  FIRST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  I  have 
not  seen  the  Bills  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers ;  but  if  he  will  give  me 
Notice,  I  shall  put  myself  in  a  position 
to  give  him  an  answer.  I  should  say, 
as  a  rule,  that  the  blocks  put  on  the 
Paper  by  Members  of  the  Government 
are  rather  given  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  discussing  them  at  an  hour  when  the 
Bills  can  be  discussed  than  to  be  taken 
as  a  distinct  Notice  of  opposition.  As 
to  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Henry 
H.  Fowler),  I  am  not  aware  whether 
such  a  ruling  was  given  or  not. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  MOTION. 

ARMY- STORES   AND    MUNITIONS   OF 
WAR  (VOTES  IN  SUPPLY). 

LoKD    RANDOLPH    CHURCHILL 

(Faddiugton,    S.)    drew  attention  to  a 

Eetum  moved  for  by  him  showing — 

'*  (1)  The  Annual  Votes  for  Stores  and  Muni- 
tions of  War  from  1870-1  to  1886-7,  exclusive 
of  Votes  of  Credit ;  (2)  The  amounts  allotted 
out  of  Votes  of  Credit  and  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, during  the  same  period,  for  purchase  of 
Stores  and  Munitions  of  War ;  (3)  The  amounts 
allotted  to  the  Navy  out  of  Annual  Votes; 
and  (4)  The  amounts  allotted  to  the  Navy  out 
of  Votes  of  Credit  and  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates." 

The  noble  Lord  said,  that  for  some  un- 
accountable reason  a  Notice  of  opposi- 
tion had  been  placed  against  it  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner), 
and  he  now  begged  to  move  that  the 
Motion  for  the  Return  be  withdrawn 
and  the  Order  discharged,  fur  the  reason 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
kindly  promised  to  lay  the  information 
before  Parliament  on  his  own  initiative. 
Mb.  speaker  :  The  noble  Lord  has 
done  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  matter. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Order  discharged. 

ORDERS    OF   THE  DAY. 


DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT'S  LEAVE  BILL. 

{^Mt\  William  Henry  Smithy  Mr.  Seeretaiy  Stan' 

hopef  Sir  John  Oorst. ) 

[bill  228.]      SECOND   BBADIXQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The     under     SECRETARY    of 
STATE  FOR  INDIA  (Sir  John  Qoasx) 
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(Ohatbam),  in  rising  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
there  were  no  less  than  five  Notices  of 
objection  to  it.  The  terms  in  which  the 
objections  were  expressed  were  so  short 
and  concise  that  he  was  unable  to  gather 
from  them  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  hoD.  Members  in  giving  those  No- 
tices. The  only  one  which  condescended 
to  reasons  was  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  Picton).  He  (Sir 
John  Gorst)  would  answer,  as  well  as  he 
could,  such  objections  as  he  was  able  to 
find.  He  rather  gathered,  from  a  Ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea,  that  there  was  in  the  hon. 
Member's  mind— and  he  understood  in 
the  minds  of  some  other  hon.  Members 
— a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  a  Bill  was 
necessary.  It  was  rendered  necessary 
by  an  old  Statute,  53  Oeo.  III.,  which 
was  repeated  in  the  now  operative 
Statute,  the  3  and  4  TFill  IV.,  c.  75, 
Clause  79  of  which  provides — 

''  That  the  return  to  Europe,  or  the  departure 
from  India  with  the  intent  to  return  to  Europe, 
of  any  Governor  General  of  India,  Governor, 
Member  of  Council,  or  Commander-in-Chief, 
shall  be  deemed  a  resignation  or  voidance  of 
his  Office  and  employment." 

Therefore,  if  His  Boyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  left  Bombay  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  this  country,  he 
would  ipso  facto  lose  his  appointment. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  to  leave  his 
appointment,  and  had  then  been  re- 
appointed on  his  return,  it  would  have 
been  regarded  by  many  persons  as  an 
improper  evasion  of  the  Statute  he  had 
just  read.  There  was  another  objection 
— that  the  condition  of  India  might  be 
such  that  it  would  not  be  expedient 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Bombay  Army  should  be  absent.  The 
Bill  did  not  enact  that  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  to 
come  home.  The  Bill  would  be  per- 
missive; and  only  provided  that  the 
Viceroy  of  India — who  was  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  India — might,  should 
he  think  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
admitted  it,  grant  such  leave  for  three 
months  to  enable  him  to  return  to  this 
country.  He  had  gathered  also  that  there 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  the  Beyenues  of  India  might 
be  burdened  by  the  salary  of  an  official 
not  attending  to  his  duties  there.  That 
was  a  misconception,  as  the  effect  of  the 
Bill,  if  enacted,  would  only  be  to  enable 
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His  Eoyal  Highness  to  return  to  this 
country  without  resigning  his  command, 
but  would  not  enable  him  to  draw  his 
salary  during  his  absence. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) :  It  is  not  in  the  Bill. 

Sir  JOHN  G0E8T  said,  it  was  not 
there  because  it  was  not  necessary.  The 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  to, 
which  he  had  already  referred,  said 
that— 

**  If  any  of  the  specified  officials  should  leave 
the  Presidency,  &c.,  to  ivhich  he  belonged,  the 
salary  and  allowances  belonging  to  his  Office 
should  not  be  paid  or  payable  to  any  agent 
or  person  to  his  use." 

The  Act  would  not  be  disturbed  by  that 
Bill  if  passed  ;  therefore,  no  part  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness's  pay  or  allowances 
would  become  payable  to  him. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
CKincardine) :  What  about  the  pay  as 
Member  of  the  Council  ? 

Sir  JOHN  GOEST  said,  he  believed 
that  His  Eoyal  Highness  received  no  pay 
as  a  Member  of  the  Council ;  but  if  he 
did,  that  would  share  the  same  fate  under 
the  Act.  He  did  not  think  he  need  at 
that— or,  indeed,  at  any — stage  of  the 
Bill  argue  the  general  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  His  Eoyal 
Highness  should  be  present  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 
[  Chera,']  He  accepted  that  cheer  as  show- 
ing that  the  whole  House  agreed  with 
him  in  what  he  had  just  indicated.  He 
now  came  to  another  objection.  He 
understood  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  objected  to  the  Bill  as  a 
measure  specially  relating  to  His 
Eoyal  Hignness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught, and  not  a  general  Bill  dealing 
with  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1833. 
He  admitted  that  there  was  a  strong 
case  for  a  general  repeal  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1833  which 
were  referred  to.  When  that  Act  was 
passed  the  only  way  a  person  could  come 
to  this  country  from  India  or  return  to 
India  from  this  country  was  by  sailing 
ship  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a 
passage  which  would  occupy  three  or 
four,  or  even  as  much  as  nine  months. 
It  might  be  a  very  proper  provision 
then ;  but  now  when  the  passage  was 
made — or  would  be  made  under  the  new 
contract  with  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company — in  16  or  17  days,  and 
had  actually  been  done  in  15  days; 
when  it  was  possible  also  by  means  of 
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the  eleotrio  telegraph  to  recall  an  officer 
to  his  post  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  the 
House  would  see  that  the  reasons  which 
might  have  influenced  Parliament  to 
pass  that  Act  no  longer  existed,  at  any 
rate  in  anything  like  the  same  degree. 
The  fact  of  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  de- 
siring to  come  home  for  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  had,  no  doubt,  raised  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Parliament  ought  not 
now  to  be  asked  to  repeal  that  section  of 
the  old  Act  altogether.  It  had  occurred 
to  his  mind,  however,  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  proceeded  in 
that  fashion,  hon.  Members  might  have 
accused  the  Q-ovemment  of  trying  to 
alter  the  law  under  cover  of  a  Bill  for 
an  apparently  diflPerent  purpose;  and 
although  the  Qovernment  did  not  often 
get  credit  for  frankness  and  candour  in 
their  proceedings — [laughter] — he  was 
sure  that  hon.  Members  would  say  that 
on  that  occasion,  at  all  events,  its  proce- 
dure had  been  candid  and  frank.  There- 
fore, if  the  Government  had  proceeded  by 
a  general  Bill  it  might  have  been  made 
matter  of  objection.  But  there  was  a 
more  serious  objection  to  a  General  Bill 
than  that,  and  it  was  that  in  Indian 
legislation  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  to  proceed  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  not  to  tamper  with 
the  laws  of  India  without  consulting 
the  Indian  Government  itself.  It  was 
a  matter  which  took  some  time.  On 
such  a  question  the  Government  of 
India  itself  would  not  proceed  rashly ; 
it  would  refer  the  question  to  the  pro- 
vincial Government,  and  hear  the  opi- 
nion of  that  Government  before  it  would 
form  or  indicate  its  own  opinion  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  that  also  would 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
The  course  which  the  Government  had 
adopted,  and  which  he  hoped  would 
commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of 
the  House,  was  in  this  particular  case 
to  proceed  by  special  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  statutory  authority  to 
the  Viceroy  of  India  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the 
Duke  of  Gonnaught.  Having  so  dealt 
with  this  special  case,  at  more  leisure 
and  when  the  time  of  Parliament  was 
better  able  to  be  devoted  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, the  Government  intended  to  bring 
this  old  Statute  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  present  law  might  be 
altered  or  not.    He  hoped  the  House 
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would  consent  to  that  course  being 
adopted,  and  agree  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  He  begged  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  John  Ooret,) 

Mb.  DILLWYN  (Swansea,  Town)  in 
rising  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months,  said, 
that  he  had  understood  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
that  the  Government  might  have  given 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oon- 
naught leave  to  come  home  without 
initiating  any  special  legislation,  but 
that  the  Government  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered it  desirable  that  this  Bill  should 
be  passed. 

SiK  JOHN  GOHST  said,  that  he  had 
said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught 
coming  home  except  the  fact  that  by 
doing  so  he  would  .have  to  resign  his 
command,  and  that  if  he  did  so  the 
Government  might  re-appoint  him.  The 
Government  did  not  adopt  that  course, 
for  the  reason  that  it  might  be  considered 
an  evasion  of  the  Statute. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  quite  under- 
stood what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  said.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  to 
repeal  the  Statute,  which  he  considered 
a  very  salutary  one.  For  many  reasons 
he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Resolution,  and  he  only  did 
so  from  a  sense  of  duty.  [^Criee  of 
'*  Oh  !  "]  He  considered  it  was  advis- 
able that  those  who  were  opposed  to  this 
measure  should  express  their  opinions 
frankly  and  fairly.  There  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  outside  the  House  on  this 
point,  that  there  were  many  exalted  per- 
sonages in  this  country  who  received 
high  appointments  over  the  heads  of 
other  officers  in  consequence  of  their ' 
connection  with  the  Throne — appoint- 
ments which  they  would  not  have  re- 
ceived otherwise.  That  was  believed  to 
be  so,  not  only  in  the  case  of  his  Boyal 
Highness,  but  in  the  case  of  other  per- 
sonages who  had  chief  commands  en- 
trusted to  them  in  this  country.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  ground  on  which 
he  now  moved  the  rejoetion  of  the  Bill. 
In  doing  so  he  wished  emphatically  to 
declare  to  the  House  that  it  was  not 
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from  any  want  ofloyalty  to  Her  Majesty 
or  respect  for  His  Boyal  Highness, 
whom  ho  believed  to  bo  an  estimable 
person  and  an  excellent  officer ;  but  he 
contended  that  if  these  appointments 
were  given  to  exalted  personages  they 
ought  to  hold  them  upon  the  conditions 
on  which  other  persons  held  them.  His 
Boyal  Highness — or  whoever  else  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  in  India — 
enjoyed  high  pay,  great  power,  a  good 
position,  and  many  great  privileges. 
What  he  said  was  this^and  he  thought 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country 
agreed  with  him — that  those  who  had 
tMs  great  power  and  these  great  privi- 
leges, on  account  of  their  relationship 
to  the  Throne — which  he  did  not  com- 
plain of — should  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth  —  that  they  should  not 
have  all  the  good  things,  but  should 
take  the  disabilities  and  the  incon- 
veniences  which  attached  to  the  positions 
with  which  they  were  entrusted.  That 
was  his  chief  reason  for  moving  the  re- 
jection of  this  Bill.  He  was  bound  to 
say  that  the  House  were  asked  to  grant 
these  special  privileges  to  His  Royal 
Highness  at  a  very  unseasonable  time. 
fAn  hon.  Membeb  :  The  Jubilee.] 
Mr.  Dillywn  said  he  would  say  nothing 
about  the  year  of  Jubilee  ;  but  the 
political  horizon  of  India  was  not  so 
satisfactory  that  just  now,  of  all  other 
times,  they  shomd  give  to  his  Boyal 
Highness  leave  to  come  home  to  see  his 
respected  mother.  He  almost  doubted 
whether  his  Boyal  Highness  himself 
would  wish  to  leave  India  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis.  They  had  troops  on  the 
North- West  Frontier,  where  they  did 
not  know  what  might  turn  up ;  and  in 
Burmah,  again,  they  had  a  considerable 
army.  He  had  now  stated,  he  hoped 
with  all  respect  to  Her  Majesty  and  his 
Boyal  Highness,  the  reasons  that  had 
induced  him  to  make  this  Motion.  He 
repeated  that  it  was  a  sense  of  duty 
only  which  impelled  him  to  move  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill. 

Sib  JOHN  SWINBUBNE  (StaflFord- 
shire,  Lichfield),  in  seconding  the 
Amendment,  said,  that  high  places  in 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  being 
filled  by  exalted  personages.  He  would 
refer  to  a  few  examples.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  acquit  him  of  any 
want  of  respect  or  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
in  the  course  he  was  taking.  In 
the  first  place,  His  Boyal  Highnese  the 
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Duke  of  Cambridge— the  Commander- 
in- Chief — had  never  served  as  ensign, 
lieutenant,  captain,  major,  or  lieutenant- 
colonel.     [Cries  of  '*  Order !  "] 

Mr.  PULESTON  (Devonport) :  I  rise 
to  Order.  I  wish  to  submit  to  you.  Sir, 
whether  the  hon.  Baronet  is  in  Order, 
and  is  speaking  to  the  Question  before 
the  House,  in  referring  to  the  names  of 
these  Boyal  personages,  who  hold  ap- 
pointments in  the  Army,  as  he  is  pro- 
ceeding to  do  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB  :  The  specific  point 
of  this  Bill  is  the  question  of  leave  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught.  The  hon.  Member  certainly 
appears  to  me  to  be  travelling  beyond 
the  question  before  the  House  in  dis- 
cussing the  position  of  the  members  of 
the  Boyal  Family. 

Mr.  E.  BOBEBTSON  (Dundee):  I 
wish  to  know,  Sir,  whether,  in  discuss- 
ing this  Bill,  we  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  practice  of  appointing  to 
high  positions  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
members  of  the  Boyal  Family  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB:  That  would  cer- 
tainly be  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  ABTHUB  O'CONNOB  (Done- 
gal, E.) :  On  the  question  of  Order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  whe- 
ther you  will  be  good  enough  to  direct 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  take  down 
that  ruling  as  a  precedent  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB :  I  shall  do  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

Sib  JOHN  SWINBUBNE  said,  he 
brought  the  other  cases  forward  as  an 
illustration  of  his  argument;  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  Speaker's  ruling, 
he  should  try  to  avoid  them.  But  there 
were  in  the  Army  and  Navy  three  or 
four  of  the  highest  positions  held  by 
exalted  persons,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
had  been  precluded  from  obtaining 
these  high  appointments.  [CWV«  ^ 
**No,  no!"l  He  would  give  as  an 
illustration  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Southampton  (Admiral 
Sir  John  Commerell) — one  of  the  most 
gallant  Admirals  in  the  Navy — who 
found  that  his  prospects  of  hoisting  bis 
flag  as  Commander  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  were  very  materially 
diminshed 

Mr.  SPEAKEB :  The  clause  of  this 
Bill— and  the  only  clause — ^relates  to  the 
return  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Connau|;ht  without  tbe  resignation  of 
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his  appointment,  and  tbo  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  are  not  pertinent  to  that. 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBUENE  said,  that 
in  seconding  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea,  he  merely  wished 
to  suggest  that  an  opportunity  had  oc- 
curred when  His  Eoyal  Highness — 
finding  his  Hoyal  duties  incompatible 
with  his  military  duties — might  grace- 
fully retire  from  the  post  he  filled  and 
allow  some  distinguished  military  officer 
to  take  his  place.  He  would  only  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  ineffective  service  both  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  in  consequence  of  these  posi- 
tions being  held  by  persons  of  exalted 
social  rank.  Our  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates now  amounted  to  £31,000,000, 
and  one-sixth  of  that  was  for  pay,  pen- 
sions, and  retirements,  because  naval 
and  military  officers  could  see  no  chance 
of  promotion,  or  of  obtaining  these  high 
poeitions.  There  were  now  some  600  or 
700  lieutenants  in  the  Boyal  Navy 

Mr.  8PEAKEE :  The  hon.  Member 
is  palpably  evading  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

As  the  hon.  Baronet  did  not  rise  to 
continue  his  remarks, 

Mb.  SFEAKEE  :  Has  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion ? 

Sir  JOHN  SWINBUENE  said :  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Dillwyn,) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  CONYBEAUE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) said,  he  wished  to  state  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  him  to  put  an 
Amendment  to  the  Bill  upon  the  Paper. 
He  had  not  done  so  in  any  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty— \laught$r] — though  some  per- 
sons might  look  upon  it  in  that  light. 
He — like  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, Mr.  Dillwyn — had  acted  merely  in 
discharge  of  a  public  duty.  He  objected 
to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
special  legislation,  for  which  there  was 
no  necessity,  and  which  did  not  affect 
any  large  section  of  the  community. 
Although  the  occasion  might  be  in- 
teresting, it  could  not  be  contended  that 
it  was  a  public  dut^for  His  Bo^al  High- 


ness to  return  to  England;  and  he, 
therefore,  protested  against  the  proposed 
legislation.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentieman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  could  say  that  such  legislation 
would  be  undertaken  with  regard  to  Sir 
Frederick  Eoberts  or  Lord  Wolseley, 
there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in 
proposing  it.  He  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity was  a  convenient  one  for  pro- 
testing against  His  Boyal  Highness 
holding  such  an  appointment  as  that  in 
question.  [  Cries  of  **  Question  ! "  |  He 
was  arguing  that  if  His  Eoyal  Highness 
had  not  been  appointed  at  all  the  Bill 
would  not  be  required,  and  now  that  he 
was  appointed  it  was  doubly  unneces- 
sary. He  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  Nation  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
His  Eoyal  Highnesses  expenses  home, 
for  if  the  journey  were  undertaken  the 
Nation,  in  the  circumstances,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
expense. 

Mr.  BEADLAUGH  (Northampton) 
said,  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
opinion  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentieman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  he  (Mr. 
Bradlaugh)  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Section  79  of  the  Statute  3  &  4  Will  IV. 
0.  85  merely  provided  that  the  salary 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  cease 
as  a  consequence  of  what  the  Act  de- 
clared to  be  a  resignation  and  avoidance 
of  the  office.  This  Bill  said  that  the 
departure  of  His  Eoyal  Highness  should 
not  be  a  resignation  or  avoidance  of  the 
office,  and  he  would  respectfully  submit 
that  if  the  resignation  and  avoidance 
were  cleared  away  all  the  consequences 
attaching  thereto  would  also  be  cleared 
away.  He  would  suggest  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  distinctly 
state  that  there  was  no  intention  what- 
ever to  impose  a  burden.  Even  if  his 
contention  were  not  accepted  by  the 
Government,  he  thought  it  woidd  be 
desirable  to  introduce  words  so  as  to 
clear  up  the  legal  doubt,  and  make  the 
point  quite  clear. 

Mr.  PICTON  (Leicester),  who  had 
placed  on  the  Paper  the  following 
Amendment — 

'*  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  un- 
advisable  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring special  or  exceptional  privilege  on  any 
commanding  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces, 
unless  when  such  a  measure  is  required  for  the 
due  recognition  of  extraordinary  personal  ser* 
vices  to  the  nation," 
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raid,  ho  was  as  anxious  as  the  most 
loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty  that  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
should  take  his  share  in  the  rejoicings 
and  ceremonies  of  this  year;  but  he  held 
that  the  Bill  was  unnecessary.  His 
Boyal  Highness  might  have  resigned 
and  been  re-appointed ;  or,  he  thought, 
power  would  have  been  found  in  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  which  enabled 
Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to 
alter  and  regulate  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Service  under  which  persons 
held  their  Commissions.  But  the  real 
point  was  whether  or  not  it  was  de- 
sirable, for  purposes  of  mere  personal 
convenience,  to  set  the  whole  legislative 
machinery  of  the  Empire  in  motion. 
This  Bill  was  an  illustration  of  the  say- 
ing that  the  British  Parliament  was  like 
an  elephant's  trunk,  which  could  pick 
up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak.  By  an  act  of 
its  omnipotent  power  it  could  unite 
nations  or  dissolve  a  marriage  between 
an  ill-matched  couple ;  and  it  had  been 
recently  suggested  by  the  editor  of  an 
evening  paper  that  its  power  might  be 
used  to  declare  two  persons  to  be  man 
and  wife  who  had  never  been  legally 
married.  But  he  maintained  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Imperial  power  of  the 
Legislature  should  only  be  invoked  for 
purposes  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole  commonwealth.  There  were,  of 
course,  sometimes  cases  of  extraordinary 
suffering,  or  gross  personal  wrong,  which 
did  indirectly  affect  the  commonwealth, 
and  create  a  scandal  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  public  interest  to  require  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 
it.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  case  in 
which  a  special  Act  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  a  particular 
family  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
certain  estates  that  had  been  wasted  by 
a  malignant  pretender.  And  it  was 
suggested  by  the  newspaper  previously 
mentioned  that  the  power  of  Parliament 
would  be  well  employed  in  passing  an 
Act  to  relieve  the  misery  of  an  individual 
caused  by  the  special  brutality  and  vil- 
liany  of  one  man,  on  the  ground  that 
such  unpunished  villiany  was  a  public 
shame  and  scandal.  He  had  no  doubt, 
however,  that  very  many  hon.  Members 
would  object,  in  such  a  case,  to  the 
power  of  Parliament  being  invoked  for 
what  would  be  considered  private  ends. 
But  if  they  were  right  in  that  objection, 
how  could  they  support  the  Bill  before 
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them  for  the  mere  private  convenience 
of  a  Eoyal  Prince>  who  wanted  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  public  responsibilities  in 
order  that  he  might  come  to  England  to 
take  a  part  in  family  rejoicings  ?  He 
thought  the  legislative  machinery 
should  not  be  set  in  motion  for  a 
urely  personal  object.  It  would 
e  said  that  an  exception  should 
be  made,  because  this  was  the  case 
of  an  illustrious  Prince.  The  fact  of 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  being  a  Prince  was  just  the 
reason  for  not  passing  this  particular 
Bill,  and  making  an  exception  in  his 
favour.  Persons  of  such  high  station 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  uncomplain- 
ing obedience  to  the  law.  The  people 
liked  to  see  persons  in  exalted  stiations 
taking  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and 
setting  the  example  of  uncomplaining 
obedience  4o  the  law ;  and  nothing  en- 
deared exalted  persons  to  the  public 
affection  more  than  such  an  obedience. 
It  was  singular  what  little  sacrifices  in 
persons  of  high  station  were  looked 
upon  as  heroic ;  for  them  to  face  a 
shower  of  rain  out  of  good  nature  was 
thought  almost  as  much  of  as  for  a  com- 
mon soldier  to  face  a  shower  of  grape. 
This  Bill  was  an  abuse  of  Parliamentary 
omnipotence.  Seeing  that  popularity 
could  be  so  easily  obtained,  he  thought 
that  responsibilities  ought  to  be  fear- 
lessly accepted,  and  that  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  forward  a  Bill  of  this  kind 
was  unwise  in  the  interest  of  that  loyalty 
which  they  desired  should  be  always 
cherished  towards  the  Throne  of  this 
Eealm. 

Mr.  CEEMEE  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston)  said,  he  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  because  the  time  of  the  House 
would  be  wasted  in  a  somewhat  useless 
discussion.  Nevertheless,  he  intended 
to  vote  with  the  hon.  Member,  because 
he  could  not  but  regard  the  Bill  as  a 
piece  of  class  legislation,  for  which 
there  was  no  justification.  If  ''  Tommy 
Atkins" — whose  interest  was  quite  as 
dear  to  him  as  that  of  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness— with  his  body  covered  with  wounds 
received  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
had  desired  to  return  home  to  celebrate 
his  father  and  mother's  silver  or  golden 
wedding,  or  on  the  occasion  of  domestic 
affliction,  the  Government  would  not  have 
undertaken  to  introduce  such  a  Bill  for 
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his  benefit.  He  was  not  aware  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness  having  earned  any 
special  distinction,  and  he  failed  to  see 
what  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  had  done 
to  justify  such  a  measure.  Had  he  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  hare  been  bom 
Duke  of  Connaught  he  would  not  have 
been  accorded  such  a  privilege.  He  ob- 
jected to  special  legislation  of  this  kind, 
even  when  the  person  concerned  was  a 
son  of  Her  Majesty. 

Gbkbbal  QOLDSWOETHY  (Ham- 
mersmith) said,  that  the  reason  this 
Act  was  necessazT  for  the  Duke  of  Oon- 
naught was  that  ne  was  Gommander-in- 
Ohief,  whereas  a  private  soldier  could 

fet  leave  without  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
ut  with  reference  to  the  argument 
about  ''Tommy  Atkins,"  he  protested 
—as  one  who  had  been  a  reg^ental 
and  staff  officer  for  many  years  — 
against  the  suggestion  that  the  interests 
of  private  soldiers  were  not  taken  into 
consideration.  On  all  occasions  when 
there  were  domestic  circumstances  in 
the  case  of  private  soldiers  requiring 
leave  of  absence,  the  commanding  officer 
strained  a  point  to  give  them  leave. 

Mb.  OREMEB  said,  he  should  like  to 
ask  whether  that  privilege  had  ever 
been  extended  so  far  that  private  soldiers 
had  been  permitted  to  return  from  India 
for  such  purposes  ? 

Gbneral  QOLDSWOETHY  said, 
similar  cases  could  not  arise;  but  he 
happened  to  know  there  had  been  cases 
where  private  soldiers  had  been  allowed 
to  return  home  from  India.  Of  course 
there  was  the  money  difficulty  for  the 
passage;  but  commanding  officers  did 
consider  the  welfare  of  their  men,  and 
would  strain  a  point,  if  a  troop-ship  were 
goinff  home,  and  there  was  roomfor  them, 
to  obtain  them  a  passage;  whilst  this 
Bill  was  necessary,  because  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught  held 
the  position  of  Gommander-in-Ohief  in 
Bombay.  He  admitted  that  the  Govern* 
ment  had  made  a  tactical  mistake  in 
calling  it  the  ''Duke  of  Oonnaught's 
Leave  Bill,"  and  should  be  glad  if  it 
were  extended  to  all  Oommanders-in- 
Ghief,  which  would  probably  have  met 
the  ejections  of  hon.  Members  opposite. 
He  (General  Goldsworthy)  had  himself 
been  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the 
District  in  the  South  of  Ireland  at  the 
same  time  as  His  Boyal  Highness  was 
serving  there.  It  was  a  long  time— *[ An 
hon.  Member  :  Six  months.]  —  more 
than  that.    His  Boyal  Highness  was  in 


command  of  a  battalion  and  performed  his 
duties  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Gene- 
ral, and  as  well  as  any  officer  could  do. 
He  (General  Goldsworthy)  himself  could 
also  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient  way 
in  which  His  Boyal  Highness  performed 
his  duties  as  an  officer,  and  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  taking 
advantage  of  his  position  as  a  Member  of 
the  Boyal  Family  to  ask  for  any  special 
privilege  which  any  other  officer  might 
not  have  asked  for.  He  should  support 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  OHILDEBS  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
said,  the  state  of  the  matter  was  this — 
that  during  the  last  century  the  voyage 
to  and  from  India  occupied  not  less  than 
a  year,  or  even  a  year  and  a-half.  In 
1833,  when  the  voyage  took  nine  months, 
or  even  a  year,  it  was  thought  right  by 
Parliament  that  there  should  be  a  distinct 
prohibition  put  upon  a  practice,  in  former 
days  not  very  uncommon,  under  which 
officers  appointed  to  very  high  positions 
in  India  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  in 
this  country.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
provided  that  the  officers  holding  certain 
high  appointments  in  the  Military  and 
Oivil  Services  in  India  —  namely,  the 
Governor  General,  the  Governors  of  the 
Presidencies,  the  Oommander-in-Ohief, 
and  the  Oommanders-in-Ohief  of  the 
Presidencies,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  jposts  without  ipBO  facto  va- 
cating them.  But  what  was  the  present 
position  of  the  matter  with  respect  to 
persons  holding  high  offices,  whether 
civil  or  military,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
world  ?  When  he  held  the  Office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Secretary  for 
War,  it  was  in  his  power  to  give  leave 
of  absence  to  persons  holding  the  highest 
military  and  naval  positions  at  greater 
distances  than  India.  During  his  tenure 
of  Office  at  the  Admiralty,  leave  had 
been  given  to  the  Naval  Commander-in- 
Ohief  in  Ghina,  and  to  the  Naval  Oom- 
mander-in-Ghief  in  the  Pacific.  In  the 
same  way  leave  could  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to 
Ambassadors,  and  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  Golonies  to  Golonial  Governors.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  a 
Eoyal  Commission  that  the  Gommander- 
in-Ghief  of  a  Presidency  should  cease  to 
be  so  designated,  and  should,  for  the 
future,  be  entitled,  "the  General  com- 
manding in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  or 
Bombay."  Now,  if  this  proposal  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  the  officer 
holding    the    position    filled    by    His 
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Boyal     Highness    the  Duke    of    Con- 
naught     could     have    obtained    leave 
of     absence    from    the     Secretary    of 
State  for  War.     Under  these  circum- 
stancos,  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to 
reject  this  measure,  and  for  the  House 
to  lay  down  that  an  ofHcer  holding  an 
appointment  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  re- 
strained from  having  leave,  if  the  Go- 
vernor General  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
thought  it   right  that  he  should  have 
such  leave;  and  more  especially  when 
officers  holding  similar  appointments  at 
a  greater  distance  might  obtain  it.    Then 
the  question  arose,  was  it  reasonable  to 
maintain  a  distinction  by  which  one  class 
of  offi.cers  should  be  absolutely  prohibited 
from    leaving  their    commands,  while 
others  in   similar  or    more    important 
positions  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  ? 
How  should  they  deal  with  this  particular 
Bill  ?    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1833  was  altogether  obso- 
lete, and  that  it  would  be  desirable,  at 
tho  earliest  possible  moment,  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  in  order  to  repeal  the  restriction 
which  he  had  pointed  out  and  enable  the 
Governor  General  and  Secretary  of  State 
to  grant  leave  to  all  the  high  officials 
whom  he  had  already  named.     If  the 
House  was  of  that  opinion,   the  next 
question  they  had  to  consider  would  be, 
whether  they  should  pass  the  present 
Bill,  or  let  it  to  be  postponed  with  a  view 
of  passing  within  a  short  time  a  Bill  re- 
pealing those  restrictions.  Considering  the 
pressure  of  Business,  he  thought  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  substitute  for  this  Bill 
a  general  measure ;  and  if  they  received 
an  assurance  that  the  Government  would, 
as  soon  as  possible,  bring  in  a  Bill  re- 
pealing altogether  tho  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1833,  he  could  not  see  why  the  House, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  should  reject 
the  present  proposal. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  SMirn)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  rise  at  once  in  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  Government  will  certainly 
introduce  the  Bill  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  suggested.  We  feel 
that  there  is  not  only  no  objection  to 
the  course  indicated,  but  that  very  great 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  it  in  the 
public  interest.  There  are  occasions 
on  which  the  public  interest  is  greatly 
served  by  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  officers  high  in  command  and 
holding  positions  of  great  responsibility 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.    In  the 
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administration  of  Departments,  I  have 
found  great  advantage  in  being  able  to 
confer  personally  with  officers  who  have 
•ome  straight  home  from   those  oom- 
mands,  returning  again  to  them.  There- 
fore, the  circumstances  being  so  com* 
pletely  changed  from  what  they  were 
when  the  Act  of  1833  was  passed,  render 
it  advisable  in  the  public  interest  that 
these  officers  in  India  should  be  in  a 
position  to  be  recalled  home  for  a  few 
weeks  to  confer  with  the  Government, 
and  to  obtain  that  leave  which  every 
other  officer  subordinate  to  them  is  en- 
titled to,  and  does  obtain,  at  the  present 
time.    The  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton has  a  doubt  as  to  the  application  of 
the  Act  with  regard  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  His  Royal  Highness.     I  can 
give  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  assurance 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  ad* 
vised  that  the  Act  operates  to  prevent 
the  pay  and  allowances  being  g^ven ; 
but,  whether  it  does  or  not,  I  will  under- 
take that  His  Royal  Highness  shall  not 
draw  either  pay  or  allowances  daring 
the  period  of  leave.    It  is  hardly  neces* 
sary  that  I  should  refer  to  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  with  regard  to  this  measure. 
The  Government  have  acted  frankly  in 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  been  presented  to  the  House ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  House  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  proper  measure  under  the 
circumstances.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  Picton)  referred  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  His  Royal  Highness  should 
return  to  take  part  in  an  event  wbioh 
affords  satisfaction  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  think  that  any  man 
who  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  a 
family  must  feel  that  it  is  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  most  fitting  and  desirable, 
that  the  Family  of  the  Queen  should  be 
around  her  upon  an  occasion  which  is 
one  of  rejoicing,  of  satisfaction,  and  of 
happiness  to  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.     With  regard  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shoreditch 
(Mr.  Cremer),  there  is  no  officer  serving 
Her  Majesty  under  the  rank  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  who   is  en- 
titled to  leave  under  circumstances  such 
as  these  who  does  not  get  it  with  pay 
and  allowances,  and  leave  is  given  in 
every  reasonable  case  if  the  exigencies 
of  the  Service  permit.     Reference  has 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  |or 
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Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  to  the  condition 
of  India  and  the  duties  of  the  Oom- 
mander-in*  Chief.  I  can  saj,  without 
any  hesitation  whatever,  that  neither 
His  Bojal  Highness  nor  the  Governor 
General  of  India  will  be  any  party  to 
the  neglect  of  any  duty  which  falls  upon 
His  Boyal  Highness.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day  are  such  as  to  render 
it  at  all  desirable  or  necessary  that  His 
Boyal  Highness  should  remain  in  India 
when  the  time  comes  for  his  departure, 
we  may  regret  the  circumstances,  but 
certainly  His  Eoyal  Highness  will  not 
come  home.  There  is,  however,  no  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  events  which 
are  happening,  that  the  departure  of 
His  Boyal  Highness  will  have  to  be 
postponed,  or  that  any  of  the  sinister 
forebodings  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
has  indulged  will  be  fulfilled.  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble 
of  a  Division  on  a  question  of  this  kind; 
and  that,  although  there  may  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  hon. 
Members  will  allow  a  measure  of  this 
character  to  be  accepted  by  the  House 
with  that  unanimity  which  is  usually 
extended  to  proposals  of  this  kind,  which 
in  themselves  are  reasonable  and  justi- 
fiable, and  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  country  as  graceful  and 
fitting  under  all  the  circumstances. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  (Cumber- 
land,  Cockermouth)said.  he  did  not  think 
this  was  so  exciting  a  question  as  some 
of  his  hon.  Friends  around  him  seemed 
to  think,  nor  did  he  consider  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  high  Constitutional  policy 
which  need  keep  them  there  till  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  real  point 
was  whether  the  Bill  was,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  public  good.  Now,  there  were 
three  parties  to  the  Bill.  First,  there 
was  the  Duke  of  Connaught  himself; 
secondly,  there  were  the  people  of  India ; 
and  thirdly,  there  were  the  people  of 
England.  With  regard  to  the  Duke  of 
Connaught— [e?m«  of  '*  The  Queen!" 
from  the  Ministerial  Benches,']  Some  hon. 
Members  opposite  said  "  The  Queen !  " 
He  begged  to  assure  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  it  was  a  most  unconstitutional 
practice  to  bring  the  name  of  the  Sove- 
reign into  the  debates  of  that  House, 
and  whatever  might  be  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  he  should  scru- 
pulously abstain  from  doing  so.  If  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  wanted  to  come 
home  to  the  Jubilee,  why  should  he  not  ? 
It  might  be  a  pleasure  to  His  Boyal 


Highness,  though,  for  his  part,  he 
should  think  it  would  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  keep  away  from  such  a  per- 
formance. It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  of  nuisances. 
However,  if  His  Boyal  Highness  wished 
to  come,  and  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty, 
why  should  he  not  ?  Then  there  were 
the  people  of  India.  His  hon.  Friend 
below  him  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
at  what  might  happen  in  India.  But 
did  his  hon.  Friend  really  think  that  the 
Duke  of  Connaught's  presence  in  India 
would  do  anything  to  avert  any  danger 
whfch  might  be  impending  ?  That  was 
a  most  extraordinary  idea.  There  were 
plenty  of  officers  who  might  be  sent 
out  to  take  his  place.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Hammersmith  (General  Golds- 
worthy).  The  third  party  to  be  con- 
sidered were  the  people  of  England.  It 
had  been  solemnly  declared  from  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  that  this  step 
would  not  cost  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try one  penny,  and  it  would  give  them 
the  great  pleasure  of  bringing  the  Boyal 
Duke  home  to  be  stared  at  when  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  took  place,  and  that 
was  an  amusement  which  the  English 
people  liked  better  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  did  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  this  Bill,  and  so  he  would 
vote  against  bis  hon.  Friend. 

Sir  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)  said,  he  did  not  so  much 
object  to  the  Bill  as  to  the  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  intro- 
ducing what  he  considered  to  be  a  totally 
unnecessary  Bill,  especially  when  there 
were  many  more  important  measures 
waiting  to  be  discussed.  He  thought  it 
would  have  been  much  less  invidious  if 
the  Government  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  the  Duke 
should  be  allowed  to  come  away  entirely 
without  pay,  and  of  re- appointing  him. 
There  were  grave  objections  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  to  introduce  a  general  mea- 
sure, which  would  lead  to  a  still  further 
'waste  of  time 

Mb.  LABOUCHEBE  (Northampton) 
said,  that  they  had  seen  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Childers) 
get  up  and  propose  some  sort  of  trans- 
action to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
opposite  him.  There  was  one  sound 
rule  in  that  House  which  he  trusted 
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would  always  be  followed,  at  least  iu 
that  part  of  the  House  where  he  sat.  It 
was  that  whenever  there  was  the 
slightest  sign  of  a  bargain  or  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  Front  Benches 
they  ought  invariably  to  upset  it.  He 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  general 
Bill  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  blocked ;  a  strong  proof  that 
the  proposal  was  an  improper  one  was 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  give  effect  to  it.  Whether  it  was  de- 
sirable or  undesirable  that  these  g^eat 
and  lucrative  places  should  be  given  to 
Hoyal  Princes  was  open  to  question ;  but 
he  thought  when  any  of  these  places 
were  given  to  a  Eoyal  Prince  the  holder 
of  it  should  sink  the  Prince  in  the  soldier. 
If  any  Governor  General  or  Oommander- 
in-Ohief,  who  was  not  a  Boyal  Prince, 
wished  to  come  home  to  see  his  another, 
or  if  his  mother  was  anxious  to  see  him, 
would  anybody  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable 
him  to  do  so?  He  should  say  not. 
IMinuUrial  cries  of  << Divide ! "]  If  there 
was  any  discussion  on  a  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Government,  there  was  an  imme- 
diate cry  of  Obstruction,  and  the  Leader 
of  the  House  began  to  lecture  tbem. 
They  were  perpetually  told  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  they  were  obstruct- 
ing the Ooercion  Bill— ["Order,  order ! " 
and  "  Divide! "] — ^for  which  everything 
else  was  set  aside.  [<<  Divide!"]  The 
action  of  the  Government  showea  how 
hollow  all  their  protests  were  against 
Obstruction,  when  they  set  aside  jimpor- 
tant  Business  in  order  to  bring  forward 
this  Bill.  [''Divide!"]  If  hon.  Mem- 
bers  opposite  persist  in  their  interrup- 
tions, he  would  move  the  adjournment. 
He  told  them  that  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  were  not  going  to  be  crushed 
down  by  a  Party  who  tried  to  break, 
destroy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  debates 
in  the  House.    ["  Order,  order !  "] 

Mb.  SPEAKEB:  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  speaking  to  the  Question  before 
the  House. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  he 
was  about  to  invoke  the  Speaker's  pro- 
tection. Important  Business  was  being 
delayed,  and  the  House  was  asked  to 
occupy  itself  with  a  Bill  which  was  an 
obsequious  and  servile  Bill,  brought  in 
to  suit  the  private  convenience  of  a 
Eoyal  Prince.  He  would  leave  it  to  the 
country  to  judge  between  the  Opposition 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
as  to  who  were  most  anxious  that  the 
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real  and  true  Business  of  the  country 
should  be  proceeded  with. 

Sib  WILLIAM  PLO  WDEN  ( Wolver- 
hampton,  W.)  said,  that  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  had  given  them  an  un- 
dertaking that  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught 
would  not  draw  any  pay  and  allowances 
during  his  absence  from  duty.  He  wished 
to  ask  whether  there  was  any  objection 
to  insert  the  words  ''without  pay  and 
allowances  "  in  the  Bill  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  That  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  Surely  my  undertaking  is 
sufficient. 

Sir  WILLIAM  PLO  WDEN :  I  quite 
accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  im- 
dertaking.  But  this  Bill  is  a  precedent 
for  the  general  measure  now  announced. 

Mb.  SCHWANN  (Manchester,  N.) 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Oonnaught 
to  this  country  and  back  to  India  would 
be  defrayed  by  His  Royal  Highness  or 
by  the  l^easury  ? 

No  audible  answer  being  given. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) 
said,  he  must  complain  of  the  want  of 
courtesy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  question  put  by  the  Member  for 
Manchester  ought  to  be  answered.  He 
considered  that  no  sufficient  reasons  had 
been  advanced  in  support  of  the  Bill. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  India  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  beset  India ;  and  was  this  a  time 
when  the  Commander-in-Chief  should 
evacuate  his  post?  He  thought  they 
had  not  received  the  assurances  from  the 
Government  that  they  were  entitled  to 
receive,  and  if  they  obtained  those 
assurances,  the  Irish  Members  would 
agree  to  the  Bill  without  a  Division. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :^ Ayes  318;  Noes 
45  :  Majority  273.-.(Div.  List,  No.  135.) 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  I  think.  Sir,  I 
may  now  make  an  appeal  to  the  House 
to  pass  this  Bill  through  its  remaining 
stages— [CVtM  of  '*  No  !"/rom  (he  Oppo- 
iition  Benches] — if  that  is  in  accordance 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  House. 
\^ReneiDed  cries  o/  **No!"]  In  dealing 
with  a  measure  of  this  character,  which 
is  confined  and  limited,  I  think  it  is 
only  reasonable  and  fitting  that  the 
House    should    expedite    its    passing. 
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**  No! "]    I  beg  to  move,  Sir,  that  you 
o  now  leave  the  Chan:. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Sneaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Ifr.  JF.  jff.  Smith.) 

Mr.  DILLWYN:  I  appeal  to  you. 
Sir,  whether  it  is  in  Order  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  take  the  remaining 
stages  of  the  Bill  now  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  It  is  perfectly  in 
Order  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
make  the  Motion,  if  it  is  done  with  the 
general  assent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALT  (Cork): 
Can  it  be  done  without  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  The  general  assent 
of  the  House  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Dr.  TANNEE  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  No- 
tice has  been  given  of  (n)position  to  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee  upon 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE :  That  is  impossible, 
the  period  for  receiving  Notices  on  that 
stage  not  having  yet  arrived. 

Dr.  TANNEE :  I  have  just  handed 
the  Notice  in. 

Question  put.    [  No,  no !  "] 

Mr.  SPEAKEE':  I  do  not  think  that 
sufficient  general  assent  has  been  given. 
What  day  does  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man propose  to  fix  for  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  As  the  general 
assent  of  the  House  has  not  been  given 
to  the  Motion  I  will  put  the  Committee 
down  for  to-morrow. 

Bill  committed  for  To-morrow, 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

motion  for  a  select  committee. 

[adjourned  debate.] 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  De- 
bate on  Question  [5th  April], 

'*That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates, 
and  to  report  their  ohservations  thereon  to  the 
House."— (ifr.  William  Henry  Smith.) 

Question  again  proposed. 
Debate  resumed. 

Dr.  CAMEEON  (Glasgow,  College) : 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  call  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Certainly. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  '*to  examine 
into  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  and  to  re- 
port their  observations  thereon  to  the  House." 


SUPPLY.— COMmTTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  W.  B,  Smith.) 

POST  OFFICE  PATRONAGE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  CONYBBAEE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  Sir,  in  rising  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  question  of 
Post  Office  patronage,  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  explain  that  I  find  myself  placed  in 
a  position  of  some  little  difficulty.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
Motion  which  appears  in  my  name  on 
the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  I  am  naturally  all  the 
more  anxious,  because,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  when  it  was  expected  that  this 
question  might  be  discussed,  it  was  not 
reached  until  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night,  and  it  was  the  general  sense  of 
the  House  on  that  occasion  that  so  im- 
portant a  matter  should  not  be  proceeded 
with  when  there  was  no  possibility  of 
securing  for  it  adequate  discussion.  In 
this  instance,  I  have  been  called  upon 
suddenly  to  proceed  with  the  Motion, 
and  the  difficulty  I  find  myself  in  is 
this — owing  to  the  Division  which  took 
place  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  was  hurriedly 
summoned  into  the  Division  Lobby  from 
the  dinner  table ;  but  I  had  understood 
that  there  would  be  some  discussion  on 
the  Question  which  has  been  just  put 
from  the  Chair  on  the  first  Motion  upon 
the  Paper  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Canterbury  (Mr.  Henniker- 
Heaton),  for  cheapening  and  facilitating 
postal  communication  between  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Believing  that  that  dis- 
cussion  would  take  some  time,  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  I  have  not  got 
with  me,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
notes  and  papers  which  I  had  prepared, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  enable  me 
to  go  on  with  my  Besolution.  I  have 
them  in  my  locker.  I  do  not  wish  hon. 
Members  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
I  have  any  desire  to  shirk  the  matter.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  well  as  I  am  able  without  the 
assistance  of  my  notes,  if  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  House,  although  I  should  be  in 
a  much  better  position  to  do  so  if  the 
House  would  allow  me  first  to  go  to  my 
locker.  I  only  make  this  statement  in 
order  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  the 
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position  in  which  I  find  myself  placed. 
Haying  said  this  in  order  to  explain  the 
reasons  why,  under  existing  circum- 
Btances,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
deal  with  the  question  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  I  should  wish,  I  propose  to 
give  a  brief  and,  I  am  afraid,  only  an 
imperfect  outline  of  my  complaint.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  the  public 
Press  with  regard  to  certain  appoint- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  the 
Postmaster  General  during  the  present 
year.  As  I  understand,  the  question  re- 
solves itself  into  two  branches,  the  first 
of  which  has  reference  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  certain  clerks  in  a  particular  de- 
partment of  the  Post  Office  from  one 
class  to  another.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  certain  transferences  have  been 
made  which  have  not  been  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  rule  which  prevails  in 
the  Post  Office,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  information  and  advice  sup- 
plied to  the  Postmaster  General  by  the 
permanent  heads  of  the  department  who 
are  cognizant  of  the  work  done  by  the 
different  clerks,  and  are,  therefore,  best 
able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
particular  appointments  made.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  course  which  the  Post- 
master General  has  taken  in  this  matter 
is  not  only  a  novel  course,  but  is  so  op- 
posed to  the  regulations  which  are  issued 
m  respect  of  competition  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  public  service  relating  to 
the  Post  Office  as  to  constitute  almost  a 
breach  of  contract  between  the  Post 
Office  and  those  who  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  Post  Office  by  means  of 
public  competition.  I  understand  that, 
in  one  particular  case,  a  gentleman  has 
been  promoted  by  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral on  his  own  responsibility,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  the  permanent  officials  of 
the  Post  Office,  who  were  best  able  to 
judge  whether  he  was  the  most  com- 
petent person  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher 
position.  There  have  been  other  and 
extraneous  matters  imported  into  the 
question ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
matter  in  order  to  make  any  personal 
charge  against  the  Postmaster  General. 
I  say  BO  because,  in  answer  to  a  Ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  him,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  a  firm  denial  to 
the  charges  which  have  been  made. 
The  allegation  was  that,  in  making  these 
appointments,  some  regard  was  had  by 
the  light  hon.  Gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  the  persona  promoted  were,  in  some 


way  or  other,  connected  with  him  by 
family  ties.  The-right  hon.  Gentleman 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  denying 
those  allegations,  and  I  am  glad  that  it 
was  so.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  Question  addressed 
to  him  by  myself,  that  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  gentlemen  in  regard 
to  whose  appointments  these  stories  had 
been  set  afoot.  That  remark,  however 
— that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
gentlemen  ho  promoted — only  goes  to 
confirm  the  contention  which  is  made, 
that  he  must  have  been  unable  to  know 
whether  he  was  appointing  the  best  and 
most  suitable  men.  The  whole  gpist  of 
the  question  is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appointed  persons  in  the  teeth  of 
the  direct  opposition  of  the  permanent 
officials,  who  were  the  persons  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
gentlemen  promoted.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tells  us  that  he  made  these 
appointments  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  individuals,  or  the  work  they 
had  been  doing,  we  are  certainly  justi- 
fied in  our  contention  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  he  had  followed  the 
practice  which  had  previously  prevailed. 
Another  important  point  which  I  wish 
to  raise  is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  making  appointments  to  Pro- 
vincial postmasterships,  has  on  various 
occasions  made  alterations  in  the  amount 
of  salaries,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
these  offices  as  a  part  of  the  political 
patronage  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
I  have  had  cases  placed  before  me  which 
fully  bear  out  that  allegation — cases  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  re- 
duced the  salary  below  £120,  which  is 
the  amount  beyond  which  the  political 
patronage  of  the  Post  Office  cannot  be 
exercised  in  England ;  and  in  other  cases 
below  £100,  which  is  the  amount  be- 
yond which  the  political  patronage  of 
the  Treasury  cannot  be  exercised  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  contend  that  it  is  solely  with  a  view 
of  indulging  in  political  patronage,  and 
for  the  sake  of  giving  these  appoint- 
ments to  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  these  reductions  have  been 
made ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  in  some 
cases,  they  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  offices  to  which  they  are  attached  a 
part  of  the  political  patronage  of  the 
Government ;  and  there  is  this  remark- 
able coincidence — that  where  these  re- 
ductions of  salary  have  been  made  ap- 
pointments of  a  Tory  rather  than  of 
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a  Liberal  or  Badioal  complexion  had 
takea  place  apparently  as  a  consequence. 
The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  forced  upon 
the  public  mind  that  the  reductions  haye 
been  made  with  the  express  purpose 
and  intention  of  keeping  these  appoint- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  the  day,  and  of  turning  them  into 
political  and  Party  appointments.     If 
my  contention  is  right,  I  have  good  rea- 
sons for  briuging  the  matter  before  the 
House,  and  for  complaining  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist,  because  I  look 
upon  it  as  introducing  into  our  system  of 
administration  some  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  American  Civil  Service  system, 
which  have  always  been  presented  to  us 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  most 
odious  light.  Whenever  anything  is  said 
of  political  corruption  in  America,  the 
allegation   is    always    coupled  with  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that  whenever  a 
change  of  Government  is  made  in  the 
United  States  every  petty  official  through- 
out the  country  is  changed  at  once.  That 
is  a  system  which  we  rightly  regard  as  a 
mischievous  system;    and  if  I  had  no 
other  ground,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty 
to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
Minister  in  this  country  to  introduce  a 
system  which  could  have  the  most  re- 
mote  resemblance  to  that  mischievous 
example.    I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
00 ;  but  an  impression  Las  got  hold  of 
the  mind  of  the  public  that  it  is  so,  and 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  go  a  long  way  towards  bearing  out 
that  impression.   What  we  desire  is  that 
these  appointments  should  be  given  to 
the  most  fit  and  proper  persons.     In 
appointing  a  postmaster  in  a  country 
district,  what  is  wanted  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  person  who  has  sufficient 
time  at  his  disposal  to  enable  him  to 
discharge    the  duties  properly,  whose 
fitness  is  admitted,  and  whose  character 
is  above  suspicion.    If  the  appointments 
are  to  be  given  to  the  friends  of  this 
Party  or  of  that,  just  as  a  Liberal  or 
Tory   Government   happens   to   be  in 
power,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
jobbery  and  scandal.    I  look  upon  this 
as  the  strongest  part  of  my  case ;  and  I 
propose  to  make  the  Besolution  I  will 
▼enture  to  place  before  the  House  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  deal  with  the  question 
not  merely  as  a  personal  question  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  Post 
Office  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
now  occupies  the  position  of  Postmaster 
General  (Hr.  Baikes),  but  ia  such  a 


form  as  to  place  on  record  that  this 
House  desires  to  see  all  these  appoint- 
ments kept  carefully  clear  from  Party 
jobbery.  I  do  not  use  that  expression 
as  relating  to  one  Party  more  tnan  an- 
other; but  I  apply  it  to  all  Parties. 
What  I  desire  is  that  these  appoint- 
ments should  be  kept  clear  altogether 
from  Party  influence,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  general  principle  laid 
down  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
the  Oivil  Service  generally,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  Post  Office.  The 
Post  Office  is  an  institution  which  we 
have  always  regarded  with  pride.  We 
have  seen  it  attain  gigantic  dimensions ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  paying  institu- 
tions with  which  the  Government  have 
any  connection.  I  hope  it  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  well  administered ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  if  we  once  allow  the  minor 
appointments  in  the  Post  Office  to  be 
drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  Party  strife, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  high  character 
for  efficiency  which  it  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed will  speedily  vanish,  and  we  shall 
have  to  regret  the  innovations  which 
have  apparently  been  introduced  for  the 
first  time  by  the  present  Administration. 
In  reference  to  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing partizans  to  these  humble  positions, 
I  will  only  quote  one  case  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  I  refer  to 
Appledore*.  A  complaint  has  been  laid 
beiore  me  by  persons  who  say  that  the 
postmastership  has  been  given  to  a  par- 
ticular individual  who  had  been  pro- 
mised the  post,  even  before  a  vacancy,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Tory  local  organi- 
zation or  society.  That  fact  proves,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  proposition  I  have 
advanced  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
these  days  to  place  these  appointments 
in  the  hands  of  persons  connected  with 
the  Party  in  power,  and  that  they  are 

fiven  as  a  piece  of  political  patronage, 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
present  Postmaster  General  would  do 
well  to  signalize  his  holding  of  the  Office 
by  doing  all  he  can  to  remove  these  ap- 
pointments from  the  atmosphere  of  poli- 
tics and  Party  influences.  The  Besolu- 
tion  I  propose  to  place  before  the  House 
is — 

<'  That  IB  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Post  Office,  that  the  present 
system  of  Post  Office  patronage,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  Party  influence,  should  cease," 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentle* 
man  is  not  entitled  to  move  any  Besolu- 
tion  inasmuch  as  he  has  given  no  Notice 
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of  it.  The  Order  of  the  House  is  that 
a  Eesolution  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members,  and  due  Notice  must  be  given 
of  it.  The  hon.  Member  cannot  spring, 
BO  to  speak,  a  Eesolution  upon  the 
House. 

Mr.  OONYBEARE  :  I  am  sorry  if  I 
have  transgressed  the  Orders  of  the 
House;  but  your  ruling,  Sir,  relieves 
me  of  a  difficulty.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  as  I  was  bound  to  do, 
and,  having  done  so,  I  will  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  House  with- 
out moving  any  Eesolution  at  all.  I 
will  only  apologize  to  the  House,  not  so 
much  for  l&aving  sprung  a  Eesolution 
upon  hon.  Members,  because  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  necessary  to 
do  more  than  give  Notice  of  my  Motion 
in  the  form  I  have  done ;  but  for  having 
acquitted  myself  in  a  very  feeble  way 
in  consequence  of  having  the  matter 
rather  sprung  upon  myself,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

Mb.  M*LAEEN  (Cheshire,  Crewe),  in 
supporting  the  contention  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Conybeare),  said,  that 
persons  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  Post  Office  assured  him,  from  their 
knowledge,  that  there  had  been  cases 
since  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  obtained 
control  of  the  Department  which  tended 
to  the  well-founded  belief  that  patronage 
in  the  Post  Office  was  not  exercised 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but 
very  largely  for  Party  ends.  That  remark 
applied  specially  to  the  appointment  of 
medical  officers.  It  was  alleged  that  there 
was  a  decided  tendency  to  fill  these  posts 
with  gentlemen  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. In  that  way,  great  political  in- 
fluence might  from  time  to  time  be  exer- 
cised. With  regard  to  the  charge  that 
salaries  of  £120  in  England  had  been 
reduced  to  £119,  and  of  £100  in  Scot- 
land to  £99,  in  order  to  bring  the  posts 
within  the  sphere  of  political  influence, 
whether  the  motive  alleged  was  the 
light  one  or  not,  it  at  any  rate  gave 
grounds  for  great  suspicion,  and  while 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Post- 
master Qeneral  wished  to  make  those 
appointments  for  political  purposes,  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  protest 
against  any  such  thing  being  done.  He 
hoped  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  would 
declare,  not  only  that  such  things  had 
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not  been  done,  but  that  they  would  not 
be  done  for  the  future. 

Mr.  AETHUE  O'CONNOE  (Donegal, 
E.)  said,  he  would  not,  at  all  events,  be 
suspected  of  an  undue  leaning  towards 
Her  Majesty's  present  Advisers;  but  he 
was  bound  to  state  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  to  justify  the  great  outcry 
which  had  been  made  a  little  while  ago 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  Postmaster  General  exercised  the 

Sower  entrusted  to  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  a  very  difficult  post  to 
fill,  and  it  appeared  that  the  difficulties 
in  his  way  had  been  exceptionally  great. 
Certain  appointments  had  been  made, 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  re- 
sponsibility, which  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  his  subordinates,  and 
something  like  a  public  scandal,  some- 
thing like  an  organized  opposition  to  the 
Postmaster  General  by  gentlemen  who 
constituted  his  Staff,  had  been  the  result. 
His  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's)  own  ex- 
perience of  the  Civil  Service  generally 
yrhB  that  there  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  perma- 
nent officials.  He  believed  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  excessive  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Civil  Service,  and 
also  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  permanent  Staff  had 
too  much  power  in  their  hands,  and  had 
been  able  to  control  the  Parliamentary 
officials  who,  for  some  time  after  they 
came  into  office,  were  necessarily  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  permanent  officials  ; 
and,  after  that,  were  to  a  great  extent 
broken  in  to  the  established  lines  and 
modes  of  thought  in  the  different  De- 
partments. The  Postmaster  General 
had  dared,  what  few  Ministers  had 
dared,  to  think  for  himself;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  those  who  ought  to  be 
subordinate  and  obedient  to  him  had 
opposed  him.  For  his  part,  he  was  glad 
to  see  the  dignified  and  firm  attitude  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  Ministers 
were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  Departments,  they 
must  have  the  authority  which  should 
be  concomitant  with  the  responsibility ; 
and  it  would  never  do  for  that  House  to 
deprive  Ministers  of  the  authority  which 
was  necessary  to  maintain  and  enforce 
their  responsibility.  The  result  of  such 
interference  would  be  that  the  permanent 
officials  would  have  everything  in  their 
own  hands.    If  Parliament  allowed  the 
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higher  portion  of  the  permanent  Staff  to 
interfere  with  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  country  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  If  we  had  Ministers  responsible  to 
Parliament,  let  them  be  held  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  and  for  every  single 
detail ;  but,  while  we  did  so,  let  us  have 
the  justice  to  leave  them  with  a  free  hand. 
Thx  postmaster  general  (Mr. 
Saikbb)  (Cambridge  University) :  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  condole  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Camborne  Division  of  Cornwall  (Mr. 
Conybeare)  who  has  brought  forward 
this  subject  on  his  misfortune  in  having 
been  called  in  from  his  dinner,  although 
they  will  probably  have  heard  with  some 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  left  his  papers  behind.  But  I 
think  we  must  commiserate  the  hon. 
Member  even  in  a  greater  degree  upon 
the  misfortune  that  he  has  at  last  been 
brought  to  book.  These  charges  have 
been  hanging  over  for  many  weeks  and 
months,  and  what  is  the  position  in 
which  the  House  now  finds  itself? 
The  hon.  Member,  who  is  so  anxious 
to  arraign  the  conduct  of  a  Afember 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  has 
had  upon  the  Paper  for  something  like 
two  months  a  vague  charge  which 
he  has  never  thought  fit  or  never 
found  himself  able  to  put  in  any  prac- 
tical or  articulate  shape.  When  at  last 
the  hon.  Member  is  called  upon  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  before  the  House, 
he  has  not  even  been  able — although 
two  months  have  been  allowed  to  him — 
to  put  them  in  any  practical  form  so  that 
a  vote  may  be  taken  upon  it ;  and  the 
House  is  now  called  upon  to  deal  with 
this  case  in  the  absence  of  those  precious 
memoranda  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
found  it  convenient  to  leave  elsewhere, 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  the 
House  cannot  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
his  statement.  I  venture  to  tliink  that  it 
has  never  before  happened,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  House,  that  a  Minister  has 
been  called  upon  to  reply  to  such  a 
charge.  I  do  not  know  really  what  the 
charge  is.  The  hon.  Member  comes 
down  to  the  House  without  materials, 
and  he  has  failed  to  place  on  the  Paper 
any  Notice  which  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  in  the  form  of  argument  or  contra- 
diction. Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  notice  the  very  general  state- 
ment the  hon.  Member  has  made  in  sup- 
port of  a  Motion  which  he  has  been 
precluded  from  putting  to  the  House  in 


a  formal  way.  The  hon.  Member 
has  dealt  rery  largely  in  innuendo. 
I  observe  that  that  is  a  growing  prac- 
tice among  certain  classes  of  politi- 
cians in  this  country — namely,  the  prac- 
tice of  not  making  positive  and  cate* 
gorical  charges,  but  of  insinuating  that 
there  may  be  something  in  some  kind  of 
charge.  The  hon.  Member  has  talked 
about  the  transference  of  certain  clerks. 
Can  the  hon.  Member  offer  the  slightest 
shadow  of  justification  for  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  this  case?  There  never  has 
been  any  question  of  more  than  one 
particular  appointment  having  been 
made  against  the  wishes  or  advice  of 
the  permanent  officials.  Nevertheless, 
the  non.  Member  talked  about  certain 
clerks  as  if  it  were  a  general  practice, 
insinuating  that  there  has  been  a  general 
departure  from  the  usual  practice  of  the 
Post  Office  in  this  matter.  He  has  men- 
tioned no  name  but  one.  A  more  un- 
worthy manner  of  treating  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
In  regard  to  the  whole  case  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  only  one  person  in 
reference  to  whom  this  preposterous  mass 
of  insinuation,  innuendo,  and  suggestion 
has  been  brought  forward.  The  hon. 
Gentlemen  did  not  think  fit  to  be  present 
on  a  former  occasion  when  a  Question 
which  stood  upon  the  Paper  in  his  name 
was  reached,  and  when  his  accusation 
could  have  been  properly  met. 

Mb.  CONYBEARE  :  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  say  a  word  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. I  did  explain  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Postmaster  General 
on  a  former  occasion  that  the  only  reason 
why  I  was  not  in  my  place  on  that  occa- 
sion was  because  I  had  not  intended  to 
put  the  Question  that  evening.  I  gave 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Notice  of  my  inten- 
tion not  to  put  the  Question,  and  I 
understood  that  you  had  marked  the 
Question  as  one  which  was  not  to  be 
put.  As  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  had 
not  the  courtesy  to  send  me  any  reply  to 
my  note,  but  insisted  upon  answering 
it,  although  it  was  not  put,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  not  having 
been  in  my  place. 

Mr.  RAIKES  :  The  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  is  exacUy  what  I 
was  going  to  say  myself.  When  the 
hon.  Member  talks  of  courtesy,  I  certainly 
cannot  understand  what  his  notion  of 
courtesy  is.  The  hon.  Member  placed 
a  Notice  on  the  Paper  impugning  the 
action  of  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
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when  the  Question  relating  to  the  matter 
was  reached.  It  is  true  that  at  the  last 
moment  he  sent  me  a  notice  which  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  replying  te,  or  of 
acknowledging  his  note,  intimating  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  put  the  Ques- 
tion. That  Notice  only  reached  me  after 
I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  House  on 
the  night  in  question.  No,  Sir,  in  these 
circumstances,  I  cannot  accept  the  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  Member  as  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  He  has  now  re- 
peated a  matter  which  I  think  was 
sufficiently  disposed  of  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  hon.  Member  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  Motion  for- 
ward and  dividing  upon  it,  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  do  so.  I  am  about  to 
deal  with  the  case  of  the  one  gentleman 
whose  name  has  been  given  in  connec- 
tion with  these  charges.  I  have  already 
stated  in  this  House,  and  I  will  repeat 
the  statement  now,  that  the  gentleman 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  and 
whose  promotion  has  been  called  in 
question,  was  very  nearly  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
second  in  his  class,  and  there  was  no 
question  whatever  of  the  promotion  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  first  in  the  class, 
and  who  was  the  only  clerk  who  was 
senior  to  him,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
passed  over  upon  at  least  20  different 
occasions,  and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  who  could  not  expect 
promotion.  I  believe  that  every  one  of 
the  assistant  secretaries  in  the  Post  Office 
had  been  promoted  over  the  head  of 
that  gentleman.  What  was  it  that  I 
was  asked  to  do  ?  I  was  asked  to  pro- 
mote a  gentleman  who  was  much  lower 
down  in  the  class — a  gentleman  who 
was  third  or  fourth  in  the  class,  and  to 
place  him  over  the  heads  of  his  col- 
leagues. This  I  declined  to  do.  I  made 
inquiries  in  the  office,  and  I  found  that 
the  gentleman  who  was  promoted  was  a 
meritorious  officer  who  had  discharged 
his  duties  with  adequate  ability,  and, 
therefore,  I  thought  there  was  no 
reason  for  promoting  over  his  head, 
and  over  the  heads  of  one  or  two  other 
competent  officers,  a  junior  official  who 
could  well  afford  to  wait  his  turn.  I 
acted  in  the  interests  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice, and  especially  in  the  interests  of 
the  Department  itself.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber still  speaking  in  the  plural  number, 
went  on  to  talk  about  some  of  the  per- 
sons whom  I  had  promoted  being  con- 
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nected  with  me  by  family  ties  of  some 
sort  or  other.  I  think  I  sufficiently  ex- 
ploded the  groundlessness  of  that  charge 
on  another  occasion.  The  gentlemaa 
who  was  promoted,  although  a  connec- 
tion of  some  relative  of  mine,  was  not  a 
relative  of  my  own,  and  so  far  from 
being  influenced  by  considerations  of 
that  nature  he  was  personally  unknown 
to  me,  nor  was  I,  nor  am  I,  acquainted  with 
his  political  opinions.  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  I 
should  answer  that  charge  further.  I 
come  now  to  a  more  important  question 
— namely,  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  persons  upon  political  grounds 
to  Provincial  postmasterships  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  referred.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  in  vain  to  endeavour  to 
beat  into  the  heads  of  some  politicians 
a  solid  and  simple  fact,  and  here,  ag^ain, 
I  have  to  meet  what  has  already  been 
contradicted,  and  to  state  that  I  have 
made  no  reductions  in  the  salaries 
of  provincial  postmasters  in  order  to 
gain  patronage  for  political  purposes. 
The  country  is,  perhaps,  not  aware, 
although  I  think  the  hon.  Member 
for  Camborne  (Mr.  Conybeare)  will 
be  aware  by  this  time,  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Post  Office  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Postmaster  General  in  cases 
where  the  salary  exceeds  £120  a-year 
in  England,  and  £100  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  that  all  the  lower  appoint- 
ments are  in  the  gift  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  not  of  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  allegation  is  that  in  cer- 
tain cases,  I  reduced  the  salaries  in  order 
to  place  the^^tronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury.  Now  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  I  have  reduced  the  salary  of  any 
postmaster,  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  in\any  single  in- 
stance, in  order  to  bring  we  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  the  TreatViry.  Then 
what  does  the  hon.  Gentleml^i  mean  by 
coming  here  and  giving  currency  to 
statements  which  have  not  a  slAl^le  atom 
of  truth  to  support  them  ? 

Mb.  GONYBEAEE:  There  w>B  the 
Pershore  appointment. 

Mr.  EAIKES  :  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber say  that  I  reduced  the  salary  in 
caso  in  order  to  take  the  patronage  awi 
from  the  Postmaster  General  and  place^ 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  ?    Why 
I  find  that  the  salary  of  the  Postmaster 
at  Pershore  was  £80  when  I  went  to 
the  Post  Office,  and  that  it  has  been 
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and  he  absented  himself  from  his  place 
raised  to  £110.  That  is  a  sample  of 
the  sort  of  facto  which  have  found 
currency  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  35 
appointments  in  which  I  have  raised  the 
salaries,  since  I  have  been  in  OfficOi 
above  the  Treasury  limit,  thereby  bring- 
ing them  within  the  patronage  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  I  am  entitled  to  complain  of 
the  loose  way  in  which  charges  of  this 
kind  are  preferred.  Here  are  35  cases 
in  which  I  have  raised  the  salaries,  since 
I  have  been  in  Office,  above  a  Treasury 
limit,  and  have  placed  the  appointments 
in  the  gift  of  the  Postmaster  General  — 
namely,  20  in  England,  4  in  Scotland, 
and  11  in  Ireland.  There  are  16  other 
appointments  in  connection  with  which 
I  have  raised  the  salaries,  although  the 
salaries  themselves  have  not  reached  the 
Treasury  limit,  and  one  of  those  is  the 
Pershore  case.  In  regard  to  every  one 
of  the  16  cases,  of  which  11  were  in 
England,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ire- 
land, I  have  made  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  salary  of  the  postmaster,  and, 
while  doing  so,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  a  greater 
increase,  because  I  believe  that  the 
increase  allowed  affords  adequate  and 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  services  of 
the  officer.  The  House  is  probably 
aware  that,  in  regard  to  the  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Postmaster  General,  they 
are  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons already  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I  think  that  in  all  important 
Post  Offices  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  postmaster  shall  be  a  person  of 
actual  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  Department.  In  very  large 
and  important  towns  that  course  is  uni- 
versally adopted  ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
smaller  towns,  where  the  salaries  are 
very  small — rarely  exceeding  £120  or 
£125  a- year — I  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  always  for  the  public 
interests  that  the  postmaster  should  be 
an  officer  who  has  no  other  means  of 
livelihood  than  the  £120  a-year  that  he 
gets  from  the  Post  Office.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  in  such  circumstances,  a 
respectable  tradesman,  who  has  a  good 
shop  and  business,  and  who  is  respected 
and  popular  in  the  place  in  which  he 
lives,  is  more  likely  to  make  an  efficient 
public  servant  than  some  poor  clerk, 
brought  from  a  distance,  entirely  un- 


connected with  the  neighbourhood,  with 
a  salary  of  little  more  than  £2  or  £2  10«. 
a-week,  who  has  to  fit  up  the  premises 
with  borrowed  money,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion, to  have  recourse  to  some  guarantee 
society  for  a  security,  thus  making  a 
further  inroad  upon  his  small  salaxy, 
and  who  may  be  placed  under  extreme 
temptations  in  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  remuneration  he  receives 
to  maintain  him,  and  who  is  forbidden 
to  increase  his  income  by  engaging  in 
any  other  pursuit.  I  may  be  wrong, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  to 
the  public  interest,  when  we  cannot 
make  the  salary  such  as  would  enable  a 
man  fairly  to  live  upon  it,  and  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  respectability  and 
responsibility,  to  leave  the  appointments 
as  they  are — in  the  gift  of  the  Treasury, 
who  fill  them  up  by  persons  with  a  local 
connection,  and  who  are  able  to  im- 
prove their  position  by  other  means. 
My  connection  with  the  Post  Office 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
which  I  previously  entertained,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  not  to  do  any  really  good 
service  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  the 
men  you  appoint  as  postmasters,  by  an 
indiscriminate  raising  of  the  salaries 
above  the  Treasury  limit,  thus  taking 
them  out  of  the  Treasury  patronage,  be- 
cause in  such  places  you  would  put  men 
who  have  no  other  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  in  a  position  which  they  ought 
not  to  occupy  in  the  town  in  which  they 
live.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
by  raising  the  salaries  of  those  who 
fill  these  appointments  I  secure  any 
additional  patronage  either  for  myself 
or  my  Party,  because  no  appointments 
will  take  place  until  vacancies  arise. 
Although  the  Post  Office  may  have  ob- 
tained no  increase  of  patronage  from 
what  has  been  done,  the  appointments 
under  the  new  regulations  are  left  to  be 
filled  up  on  the  next  vacancy,  and  pro- 
bably by  the  time  they  arise  another 
Government  may  be  in  Office.  So  far 
from  exercising  the  patronage  entrusted 
to  me  in  the  interests  of  the  Party  to 
which  I  belong,  I  have  only  been  guided 
by  two  considerations  in  the  matter; 
first,  the  convenience  of  the  public ;  and, 
secondly,  the  propriety  of  recognizing 
the  claims  of  the  present  holder  of  a 
particular  office.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  does  arise 
in  the  filling  up  of  the  very  small  ap- 
pointments.   I  believe  they  are  some- 
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times  conferred  by  the  Treasury  upon 
their  political  friends,  and  I  may  say 
that  the  very  last  person  who  applied  to 
me  to  appoint  a  postmaster  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Camborne  Division  of 
Cornwall  himself.  I  received  his  letter 
only  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  forwarded 
bis  letter  to  the  Treasury  in  whose  gift 
the  appointment  is,  and  not  in  mine.  He 
also  referred  to  a  place  called  Appledore, 
the  post  mastership  of  which  is  not  in  my 
gift,  but  in  that  of  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  the  postmaster  there, 
but  the  name  submitted  to  me  by  them 
was,  of  course,  sent  down  and  reported 
upon  to  me  by  the  surveyor  of  the  district. 
The  nominations  to  these  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Treasury  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  checked  by  the  permanent 
Post  Office  Authorities.  I  have  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  these  appointments, 
not  even  so  much  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  North-West  Cornwall  appears  to  have 
himself. 

Mb.  CONYBEAEE  :  I  did  not  at  all 
mention  the  case  of  Appledore  with  the 
intention  of  making  any  charge  or  com- 
plaint against  the. right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  think  I  was  careful  to  explain  that 
my  remarks  were  directed  against  the 
system.  In  the  particular  instance  re- 
ferred to  I  was  desired  to  make  the 
application.  I  very  much  regret,  that, 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty  to  my 
constituents  I  should  be  required  to 
make  an  application  of  such  a  nature. 
It  is  a  kind  of  political  patronage  which 
I  think  ought  to  be  abolished,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  not  be 
troubled  with  matters  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BAIKES:  The  hon.  Member 
disclaims  any  personal  object  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  Appledore.  I  will 
only  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  which  he  gave  any  fact  to  support  the 
insinuations  with  which  the  speech  itself 
abounded.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  opinion  which  I  know  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  hon.  Members  of  this 
House,  that  as  regards  the  extremely 
small  appointments,  they  might  with 
advantage  be  preferred  to  the  head  post- 
master of  the  locality  in  which  they  have 
to  be  made.  Of  course,  we  cannot  guard 
altogether  against  favouritism  or  j  obbery 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  a  local  post- 
master would  probably  be  quite  as 
likely  to  perpetrate  a  job  as  a  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  the 
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Treasury — ^I  am  speaking  upon  a  matter 
with  regard  to  which  I  have  had  no 
official    communication    with    them — I 
think  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  they 
were  relieved  of  this  tiresome  duty  of 
finding  postmasters  for  these  extremely 
small  places.     That  would  leave  for  the 
Treasury  what  I  may  call  the  lower 
middle-class  appointments,  and  those,  I 
think,  ought  not  to  be  given    to    the 
Postmaster  General,  because  he  cannot 
have  the  local  knowledge  which  would 
enable  him  to  select  the  most  proper 
men.    I  have  only  one  word  more  to 
say,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the    hon.    Member  for  the 
Crewe     Division     of     Cheshire    (Mr. 
Mc  Laren),  who  made  some  reference  to 
medical  officers.     He  spoke  of  the  great 
political  influence  which  medical  officers 
can  exorcise ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
know   what   form  that    influence    can 
take,  unless  it  is  in  the  administration 
of  drugs  to  particular  persons  to  prevent 
them  from  attending  the  poll  on  parti- 
cular days.  These  appointments  are  very 
small  ones — worth   from  £20   to  £50 
a-year,  and  I  do  not  see  how  a  medical 
officer  holding  an  appointment  of  even 
£50  a-year  is   likely    to  exercise  any 
great  amount  of  political  influence.     I 
may  tell  the  hon.  Member  for  Crewe 
that  the  only  case    with   which  I  am 
acquainted  in  which  an  appointment  has 
been  in  any  way  cavilled  at  by  anybody 
on  the  spot,  is  a  case  in  which  a  gentle- 
man wrote  to  complain  of  an  appoint- 
ment I  had  made,  and  to  say  that  he  had 
voted  for    the  Conservative  candidate, 
and,  therefore,  thought  it  hard  that  he 
had  not  been  appointed  himself.     That 
is  the  only  complaint  which  has  reached 
me  in  regard  to  the  exercise    of  this 
patronage ;  but  as  I  have  said  the  value 
of    these    appointments    is    extremely 
small.    I  am    always  glad  to    obtain 
reliable  information  on  the  spot,  and 
what  I  do  generally  is  to  get  from  the 
surveyor  of  the  Post  Office  a  list  of 
candidates  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  may 
believe  to  be  suitable  for  the  appoint- 
ment, and  if  I  know  anybody  on  the 
spot,  I  then  refer  to  him  in  order  that  I 
may  check  the  surveyor's  report  with  an 
opinion  obtained  privately,  and  by  that 
means  secure  the  appointment  of    the 
most  qualified  person.    I  will  undertake 
to  say  that  no  question  of  a  Party  nature 
has  influenced  any  of   these  appoint- 
ments ;  but  that  I  have  always  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  unprejudiced  opi- 
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Btonfrom  the  local  surveyor,  and  any 
other  information  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  obtain.  The  hon.  Member  for  East 
Donegal  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor)  has 
alluded  to  a  certain  difference  of  opinion 
which  existed  some  time  ago  between 
myself  and  some  of  the  experienced  and 
very  able  gentlemen  who  act  as 'my 
professional  advisers.  I  shall  speak 
of  them  with  all  respect.  The  great 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try and  their  large  experience  entitles 
them  to  respect,  and  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely foolish  were  I  not  to  recognize 
fully  the  value  of  their  services.  I  am 
delighted  to  avail  myself  whenever  I 
can  of  their  matured  opinion,  but  I 
claim  for  myself  the  right  to  differ  from 
them  when  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  do 
so.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hold  my 
present  Office  for  one  day  if  I  felt  that 
I  was  bound  to  endorse  every  paper  that 
is  put  before  me.  As  long  as  I  have 
the  honour  to  serve  Her  Majesty  in  any 
capacity  whatever,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
maintain  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
the  experience  and  ability  of  the  per- 
manent officials ;  but  I  shall  also  have 
regard  to  that  sense  of  public  duty  which 
ou^ht  to  animate  every  public  man  who 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  trust. 

MUSSEL  BEDS  IN  TIDAL  WATERS 
(SCOTIAND)  .—RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) 
said,  he  rose  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 
prosecution,  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal  of 
Jbtoss-shire,  of  Lossiemouth  fishermen  at 
Tain»  for  dredging  for  mussels  to  be  used 
as  bait ;  to  the  alleged  existence  of 
private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in  tidal 
waters ;  to  the  injury  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  fishing  industry  caused  by  such 
alleged  private  rights ;  and  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  vesting  all  mussel  beds  in  the 
tidal  waters  of  Scotland  in  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board ;  and  to  move — 

•*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesfy  to  api>oint  a 
Boval  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  existence 
ana  extent  of  private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in 
the  tidal  waters  of  Scotland,  and  to  inquire 
generally  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  such 
rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
compelling  the  transfer  of  all  such  rights  to  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  bis  Motion 
raised  several  of  the  most   important 
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questions  concerning  the  fishing  industry 
in  Scotland  that  could  possibly  be 
brought  before  Parliament.  The  pro- 
secution mentioned  in  the  Notice  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  certain  fishermen  who 
resided  at  Lossiemouth,  in  Elginshire, 
were  dredging  for  mussels  for  bait  in  the 
Dornoch  Firth  on  the  25th  of  May,  1886. 
and  took  away  about  two  tons  of  mussels 
which  were  lying  below  low-watermark, 
where  one  could  suppose  private  rights 
of  property  could  not  exist.  These  men 
were  summoned  at  the  instance  of  Major 
Hose  of  Tarlogie,  the  charge  being  that 
they  had  stolen  the  mussels,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  his  property.  The  case 
was  heard  at  considerable  length  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court,  and  the  men  were  fined 
£10.  It  was  stated  at  the  trial  that 
Major  Bose  had  put  buoys  to  warn 
people  for  infringing  on  the  mussel 
beds  in  question,  and  that  notices  were 
published  to  the  same  effect.  But  fisher- 
men had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
away  mussels  for  30  years,  and  at  the 
trial  they  stated  their  willingness  to  pay 
for  the  mussels  if  Major  Bose  could 
establish  his  title.  In  such  circumstances 
it  was  perfectly  extraordinary  that  any 
conviction  could  have  taken  place ;  but 
the  men  had  been  convicted,  and  the 
verdict  had  been  affirmed  by  the  Court 
of  Session. 

Thb  LOBD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H. 
A.  Magdonald)  (Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrew's  Universities)  said,  the  ques- 
tion had  been  decided  by  the  Justiciary 
Court. 

Mb.  ANDEBSON  said,  the  matter 
was  the  subject  of  an  appeal,  and  had 
been  finally  decided.  They  had  heard 
of  a  good  many  startling  claims  made 
by  lairds,  but  of  all  the  rights  they  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  the  Courts 
of  Law,  that,  to  his  mind,  was  one  of  the 
most  monstrous.  The  fishermen  were 
dependent  for  their  existence  on  getting 
cheap  bait,  and  he  maintained  that,  by 
all  natural  laws,  they  had  a  right  to 
dredge  for  it  in  the  deep  sea.  The  fish- 
ing industry  was  a  very  precarious  one. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  conveyance  of  their  fish  to  market 
the  fishermen  had  often  to  sell  their  fish 
by  auction,  at  a  ridiculously  small  price, 
sometimes  not  realizing  more  than  St.  or 
4«.  for  their  take,  and  out  of  that  small 
sum  they  had  to  pay  the  laird  from 
U.  6d,  to  2«.  or  more  per  basket  for  the 
mussels  with  which  they  baited  their 
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hooks.  In  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland  the  laird  did  not  charge  these 
poor  men  for  the  mussels,  which  were 
habitually  gathered  for  local  consumption 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor  or  the  factor.  When  they 
were  collected  for  sale  the  right  of 
purchase  in  some  rare  instances  had  been 
limited  to  particular  agents  paying  rent 
to  the  proprietors.  Thus  that  ex- 
travagant charge  for  bait  was  not  made 
on  the  Western  Coast  of  Scotland,  but 
on  the  North  Eastern  Coast  of  Scotland 
it  imposed  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the 

?recarious  industry  of  the  fishermen, 
ndeed,  so  onerous  was  the  charge  made 
by  the  factors  for  those  mussels  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Scotland  that  the  fishermen 
there  had  actually  to  get  their  bait  from 
Glasgow  and  the  Western  Coast  instead 
of  from  the  mussel  beds  of  their  own 
districts.  Those  lairds  thus  compelled 
the  fishermen  to  pay  enormous  railway 
rates,  the  freight  being  £1  per  ton  from 
Glasgow  to  Lossiemouth  or  Burghead, 
although  coal  was  carried  for  10«.  a  ton. 
These  matters  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  could 
not  imagine  any  case  of  greater  im- 
portance. He  had  endeavoured  to  see 
his  way  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  legislate  on 
the  subject.  But  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  nature, 
extent,  and  value  of  these  private  rights 
in  the  mussel  beds,  and  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  law  of  Scotland  should 
have  recognized  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  had  himself  put  questions  on  that 
subject,  and  he  had  been  told  that  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  could  not  give  any 
information  regarding  it.  It  was  natural 
that  the  lairds  should  give  none.  They 
were  thus  left  completely  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  value  of 
those  rights ;  and  therefore  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
instituted  before  any  legislation  was  in- 
troduced on  the  subject.  He  did  not 
propose  that  the  Commission  should  lead 
to  the  confiscation  of  any  rights  of  pro- 
perty which  had  been  legitimately  ac- 
quired ;  but  he  believed  that  in  many 
cases  those  alleged  rights  did  not  legally 
exist.  The  Commission,  however,  would 
ascertain  how  that  matter  stood,  and 
what  sum,  if  any,  was  required  for  com- 
pensation. In  the  next  place,  he  thought 
that  those  bait  beds,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  care  of  the  proprietors  or  of 
persons  who  were  not  proprietors,  should 
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be  placed  under  some  authority  in  the 
public  interest  who  would  look  after 
their  proper  preservation.  They  were 
far  more  important  than  oyster  beds. 
Many  complaints  had  been  made  about 
the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  but  he  under- 
stood that  the  Board  was  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted and  made  efficient ;  and  he  could 
not  think  of  any  better  way  of  using  the 
Scottish  Fishery  Board  than  by  vesting 
in  it  the  right  to  all  these  bait  beds. 
They  had  at  present  a  staff  of  inspectors 
who  received  good  pay,  but  had  practi- 
cally nothing  to  do ;  they  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  looking  after  the 
mussel  beds.  Then  the  revenue  which 
the  Board  would  derive  from  the  sale 
of  mussels  would  be  sufficient  to  recoup 
any  expense  which  might  be  incurred 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  pay  the  inte- 
rest which  might  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  lairds*  claims  to  compensation  for 
any  well-defined  legal  rights ;  while  the 
poor  fishermen  would  get  their  mussels 
at  6d,  instead  of  U.  6^.,  2«.,  or  2«.  6d. 
per  basket.  That  was  the  scheme  which 
he  suggested,  and  he  did  not  see  what 
objection  there  could  be  to  it.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  he  believed  the  Government 
were  going  to  object  to  it.  He  had  had 
communications  on  the  subject  with  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour)  when  he  was  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject, 
had  gone  into  it  thoroughly,  and  had 
been  satisfied  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
Parliament  ought  to  interfere,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  agreed  with 
him  that  the  course  he  proposed  was  the 
proper  one.  He  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  a  discussion  were 
brought  on  there  would  not  be  much 
objection  to  the  proposal.  He  had, 
therefore,  received  great  encouragement 
from  the  late  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and 
had  congratulated  himself  on  the  thing 
being  done.  But  since  that  time  several 
serious  changes  had  taken  place,  one  of 
thorn  being  the  transfer  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  from  the  administration 
of  Scotland  to  that  of  Ireland,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  both  countries.  He  had 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  for  Scotland,  but,  instead 
of  receiving  the  answer  he  expected, 
Lord  Lothian  had  sent  him  a  letter  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  any  inquiry  of  the  kind.  It  was  most 
unfortunate  that  on  an  important  ^ueik 
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hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  in  view 
could  be  attained  without  the  expense  of 
a  Enyal  Oommission.  He  could  suppose 
no  better  business  for  the  Scottish 
Fishery  Board  than  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  and  there  was  no  great  neces- 
sity at  the  present  stage  for  appointing  a 
Boyal  Oommission.  The  Scottish  Fishery 
Board,  if  properly  constituted,  would 
have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  fishing 
industry,  and  of  the  importance  of  this 
question,  than  any  Boyal  Commission  that 
could  be  appointed.  Why  not  give  to 
that  Board  the  powers  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  asked  for  a  Koyal  Oom- 
mission ?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
might  disagree  with  him,  but  he  (Mr. 
Esdemont)  had  been  longer  acquainted 
with  the  East  Ooast  of  Scotland  than 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  must  not 
suppose  that  he  had  any  superior 
information  in  regard  to  this  question 
than  he  (Mr.  Esslemont) claimed  to  have. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  he  represented  as  large  a  fishing 
interest  as  any  Member  in  the  House. 
But  his  purpose  was  to  get  the  informa- 
tion they  required  with  the  least  possible 
expense,  and  in  the  best  form;  and 
he  hoped  the  Lord  Advocate,  if  he  would 
not  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  Boyal 
Commission,  would  at  least  give  them 
an  assurance  that  the  subject  would  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  that  he  would  communicate  with 
the  Fishery  Board,  and  see  by  what 
mecms  they  could  best  bring  about  the 
result  they  all  desired.  In  one  fishing 
village  in  his  own  constituency,  with 
about  14  boats,  a  sum  of  £224  was  paid 
annually  for  the  right  of  laying  down 
mussels  in  the  river  Ythan  and  picking 
them  up  again.  The  right  seemed  to  be 
leased  to  a  firm,  and  was  sub-let  by 
them  to  the  fishermen,  who  were  prac- 
tically obliged  to  pay  that  large  sum  or 
cease  to  carry  on  the  industry  of  white 
fishing.  He  did  not  desire  that  any 
private  rights  should  be  violated,butonly 
desired  in  the  meantime  full  information. 
He  begged  to  second  the  Resolution. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That ''  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  worda 
*'an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a 
Roval  Commission  to  inquire  as  toUie  existence 
and  extent  of  private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in 
the  tidal  waters  of  SooUaad,  and  to  inqairs 


tion  of  this  sort  the  Minister  who  had  to 
decide  whether  this  inquiry  should  be 
granted  or  not  was  not  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  In  his  opinion, 
it  illustrated  Uie  inconvenience  of  having 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  sure  if 
Lord  Lothian  had  heard  his  statement 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  that  his 

Eroposal  was  a  reasonable  one.  They 
ad  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  Scottish  Business  wasconducted 
in  that  House.  •  Neither  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  nor  any  other  Member 
of  the  Qovernment  who  could  give  a 
satisfactory  reply  was  present.  The 
Lord  Advocate  had,  no  doubt,  received 
hiB  marching  orders  from  Lord  Lothian. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  treat  Scotland, 
and  Scottish  Members  were  placed  in  a 
very  great  difficulty.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  debate  was  con- 
cluded they  should  hear  something  really 
hopeful  from  the  Government,  who  could 
do  nothing  better  than  accept  his  pro- 
posal, if  they  really  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  fishing  industry.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Qentleman  concluded  by 
moving  the  Besolution  which  stood  in 
his  name. 

Mb.  ESSLEMONT  (Aberdeen,  R),  in 
seconding  the  Besolution,  said,  he  did  not 
think  any  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  continuing  the  discussion  at  great 
length.  He.  could  not  share  the  de- 
spairing feelings  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  supposing  that  nothing  was 
going  to  be  done  by  the  Government  in 
regard  to  this  question.  That  was  a 
larger  question  than  might  be  supposed. 
Although  the  mussel  itself  was  of  no 
apparent  value,  yet  for  the  Hue  fishing 
— on  which  thousands  of  people  depend 
in  Scotland — it  was  essential  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  industry.  The  fishing 
on  the  coast  of  Aberdeen  was  a  larger 
source  of  annual  revenue  than  the  whole 
of  the  land  in  the  county — that  was  to 
say,  that  the  produce  of  the  sea  around 
Aberdeenshire  represented  a  greater 
value  in  money  than  the  produce  of  the 
land.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was 
paid  to  the  Land  Laws  and  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture ;  but  the  Legislature  re- 
mained blind  to  the  enormous  interests 
involved  in  the  fishing  industry.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  object  which  his 
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generally  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  such 
rights,  nnd  to  report  as  to  the  advisability  of 
compelling  the  transfer  of  all  such  rights  to  the 
Fishery  Board  for  Scotland/' — {Mr.  Anderson,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Macdonald)   (Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities)   said,    that    there 
were  two  points  involved  in  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member — the 
.first  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Lossiemouth  fishermen  at  Tain,  and  the 
second  affecting  the  general  question. 
Now,  as  regarded  the  general  question, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
from  far  distant  times  legal  rights  had 
been  established  to  mussel  beds  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland.    Of  that  there  could 
be  no  more  substantial  proof  than  the 
fact  that  an  Act  was  passed  under  the 
Government  of  Lord  John  Hussell  in 
1847,  the  Preamble  of  which  set  forth 
that  certain  rights  had  been  established 
by  law  to  mussel  beds  in  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  taking  of  mussels  from 
such  beds  by  persons  who  had  no  right 
to  take  them  an  act  of  theft.    There- 
fore, about  the  general  question  that 
such  rights  had   been   recognized,  not 
only  by  the  Law  Courts  of  Scotland,  but 
also  by  Parliament,  and  that  within  re- 
cent times,  there  could  be  no  question 
whatever.     Whether  that  was  a  wise 
state  of  things  was  a  different  question, 
regarding    which    people    could    have 
their  own  opinions.     So  far  as  he  knew, 
where  such  rights  did  exist,  they  were 
well-defined   rights,   and  rights  which 
could   be   ascertained  by  reference  to 
documents  and  to  practice.    Even  if  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  assent  to 
a  Koyal  Commission  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  the  last  thing  they  would  think  of 
referring  would  be  the  question  of  law 
as  to  whether  individual  proprietors  had 
those  rights  or  not.     It  was  quite  plain 
that  to  set  aside  the   Courts   of   Law 
which  had  to  deal  with  those  matters 
would  be  perfectly  out  of  the  question. 
For  instance,  the  case  of  Tarlogie  was  a 
case  in  which,  as  regarded  the  legal 
right,  there  could  be  no  question  what- 
ever, and  no  room  for  an  inquiry,  by 
Boyal  Commission  or  otherwise,  as  to 
whether  the  right  existed  or  not.    In 
regard  to  that  case,  the  questions  ap- 


pealed to  the  Court  of  Justiciary  were 
these — **  Had  Major  Bose  p,  good  title 
to  the  mussel  beds?"  and  the  answer 
was  **Yes.**    The  second  question  was 
— ''Could  said  title  be  held  in  a  ques- 
tion with  the  public  to  convey  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  mussel  fishing  below  low- 
water  mark  ?  "  and  the  answer  was  also 
''Yes."     It  must  be  remembered  that 
those  mussel  beds  were  in  an  estuary, 
and  not  in  the  open  sea ;  but  whether 
below  or  above  low-water  mark,  it  was 
only  right  to  say,   in  this  public  as- 
sembly, that,   as  regarded    what    was 
done  by  the  fishermen  who  were  put  on 
their  trial,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  on  the  occasion  in  question  their 
object  was  not  to  go  surreptitiously  and 
as  knaves  to  take  the  mussels,  but  that 
they  went  openly  in  the  face  of  day  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  right  tested, 
and  that  any  theft  committed  was  not  a 
malicious  or  immoral  theft ;  and  the  de- 
cision having  been  against  them,  the 
fishermen  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  had  not  again  tres- 
passed.   He  thought  it  due  to  them  to 
say  that.    Having  said  that  on  their  be- 
half, he  was  bound  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  proprietor,  that  he  had  taken  pains 
and  trouble  to  give  intimation  to  those 
who  might  interfere  with  his  rights  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  he  claimed  those 
rights,   and    the    ground    which    they 
covered.     It  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  he  asserted  his  right  by  letting  out 
the  mussel  beds,  and  that  the  extent 
of  them  was  carefully  marked  by  buoys, 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
The  only  remaining  question,  then,  was 
whether  the  Government  were  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  Hoyal  Com- 
mission upon  this  question.     There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  proper 
supply  of  mussels  for  fishermen  on  the 
coast    of    Scotland    was    a    most    im- 
portant matter  for  their  industry;  but 
he    thought    all    who    knew   anything 
about  it  would  bear  him  out  in  saying  in 
all  fairness  that  the  existence  of  those 
mussel  beds  had,  to  a   great  extent, 
tended  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  mussels. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  fishermen 
in  most  places,  and  certainly  in  Scot- 
land, were  sometimes  a  little  careless  of 
the  gifts  of  Nature  when  they  had  them 
in  their  own  hands;  and  that  in  the 
past,  whatever  might  be  advisable  in 
the  present,  what  was  needful  to  the 
fishermen  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
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industry  wcm,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
tected for  them  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  aome  legieiatioa  regarding  it.  The 
question  was  whether  now — he  under- 
stood the  Motion  to  go  that  length — it 
was  advisable  that  all  the  mussel  beds 
in  Scotland  at  present  possessed  by  pri- 
vate individuals  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  not,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  fairly  said,  by  way  of 
confiscation,  but  by  taking  them  over, 
and  giving  compensation  to  the  present 
owners.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
asked  for  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter.  Now,  whatever  the 
boo.  and  learned  Member's  individual 
conversations  might  have  been  with  the 
late  Secretary  for  Scotland,  he  did  not 
know ;  but  he  would  accept  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member^s  statement  re- 
garding them — namely,  that  the  read- 
ing of  those  conversations  was  that  a 
Boyal  Commission  would  be  assented  to 
if  he  made  a  good  case  in  that  House. 
But  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  prepared  to  assent  to  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission, and  that  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  they  did  not  think  it  was 
neoessary  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  this  matter;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  they  thought  that  whatever  in- 
quiry was  to  take  place  could  take  place 
in  a  much  cheaper  and  better  way.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Government  did 
think  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked;  and  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  they  had  not  got  to  begin  that 
work,  because  they  had  already  been  iu 
communication  with  the  Fishery  Board, 
and  had  obtained  some  information  and 
some  of  their  views  on  the  subject.  He 
was  glad  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen 
(Mr.  Esslemont)  agreed  with  him  that 
the  Fishery  Board  was  a  competent 
tribunal  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
perfectly  competent  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  first,  as  to  whether 
anything  should  be  done,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
He  could  assure  hon.  Members  that  the 
matter  would  not  escape  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  Government ;  and  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  was  quite  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  full  and  accurate  in- 
quiry. He,  therefore,  hoped  the  House 
would  not  accept  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  but,  after  the 
statement  he  had  made,  would  allow  it 
to  be  negatived^  and  he  was  sure  bis 


hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  accept 
the  assurances  he  had  given  on  behalf 
of  the  Government. 

Da.  CLABK  (Caithness)  said,  he  had 
hoped  they  should  have  heard  something 
more  definite  from  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
this  matter.  As  to  the  suggestion  to 
consult  the  Fishery  Board,  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  confidence  in  that 
body  amongst  Members  who  represented 
fishing  constituencies;  but  that  Board 
was  to  be  re-constituted  this  year,  and  if 
the  new  Board  contained  representatives 
of  the  fishermen  and  fish-curers,  they 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  question  re- 
ferred to  them.  That  Board  might  then 
have  full  control  of  the  mussel  beds,  and 
where  there  were  private  rights  they 
should  be  bought  over.  Whether  there 
were  private  rights  or  not,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  mussel  beds  should 
be  protected,  or  they  would  be  altogether 
destroyed.  Another  matter  which  should 
be  considered,  either  by  the  Fishery 
Board  or  by  Commissioners,  was  the 
pollution  of  the  mussel  and  oyster  beds 
on  the  West  Coast  by  sewage.  The 
filth  dredged  from  that  great  canal  the 
Biver  Clyde  was  carried  down  to  the  fer- 
tile mussel  and  other  beds  in  the  lochs 
at  the  foot  of  the  Clyde,  and  these  beds 
were  destroyed  by  the  malign  substances 
deposited  upon  them,  to  the  great  injury 
and  loss  of  the  fishermen  in  those  parts. 
In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
mussel  beds,  supplies  of  mussel  bait  had 
to  be  brought  over  at  great  expense  by 
steamer  from  Ireland  to  the  North-East 
of  Scotland.  With  regard  to  the  right 
of  private  individuals  to  buoy  out  seve- 
ral acres  of  ocean,  he  thought  that  that 
was  a  matter  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  Crofter  Commission  when 
their,  duties  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  as  would  soon  be  the  case. 

Mr.  COLEEIDGE  (Sheffield,  Atter- 
cliffe)  said,  he  regretted  that  Courts  of 
Law  had  lent  themselves  to  a  process  of 
constantly  whittling  down  the  efiPect  of 
Magna  Charta,  which  had  made  it  illegal 
for  the  Crown  to  grant  out  to  a  private 
individual  any  rights  of  fishing  in  tidal 
waters  that  might  belong  to  it.  The 
provisions  of  the  Oyster  Fisheries  Act 
sanctioned  the  marking  out  of  oyster 
beds  for  miles  along  the  coast,  one  being 
six  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Poor  people  whose  sole  industry  had 
been  the  collection  of  mussels  were  not 
allowed  to  take  them  from  these  oyster 
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beds,  and  so  were  deprived  of  their 
means  of  existence. 

Mb.  BRADLAUQH  (Northampton) 
said,  he  wished  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lord  Advocate  to  the  great 
injury  now  being  done  to  the  mussel 
bods  and  fisheries  in  Loch  Long  and 
Loch  Goil  by  the  deposit  of  enormous 
quantities  of  silt.  He  supposed  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  taking  the  dredging 
vessels  used  on  the  Glyde  to  where  they 
would  meet  the  real  action  of  the  sea ; 
but  he  was  told — he  spoke  without  per- 
sonal knowledge  to  justify  an  opinion — 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  take  the  whole 
of  that  silt  down  as  far  as  Ailsa  Oraig, 
it  would  not  come  back  to  Loch  Long 
and  Loch  Goil.  He  had  seen  long  lines 
baited  with  mussels  which,  after  lying 
through  the  night,  were  so  coated  with 
absolute  filth  as  utterly  to  prevent  the 
fishermen  from  earning  a  livelihood. 
These  men  were  an  industrious  and  sober 
body,  and  it  was  clear  they  had  not 
been  protected  in  this  matter.  They 
bad  no  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  a  powerful  Corporation,  such  as 
that  which  had  the  charge  of  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  Clyde ;  and  he  therefore  trusted 
before  these  men  were  ruined  that  the 
Lord  Advocate,  or  whoever  was  in  a 
position  to  act,  would  be  able  to  take 
some  steps  to  prevent  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  their  industry  on  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

Mb.  J.  H.  A.  MACDONALD  said,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  this 
matter  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Government ;  it  was  undoubtedly  an 
evil  which  required  their  attention. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  130;  Noes 
108:  Majority  22.— (Div.  List,  No.  136.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  ''That  Mr. 
JSpeaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING- MEDICAL  SER- 
VICE   ON    BOARD    TRANSATLANTIC 
LINERS.— OBSERVATIONS. 
Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid),  in 
rising  to  call  attention  to  the  entirely 
insufficient  medical    requirements   and 
supervision  on  board  Transatlantic  liners 
for  emigrants  and  steerage  passengers ; 
also  to  invite  inquiry  into  the  great 
risks  incurred  by  master  mariners  and 
seamen  on  board  vessels  making  long 
voyages,  in  consequence  of  the  former 
being  obliged  to  act  as  physician  and 
Burgeon  to  the  crew,  in  addition  to  his 
2Ir,  Coleridge 


other  duties,  said,  the  Irish  people  were 
leaving  our  shores  in  vast  numbers,  and, 
as  an  Irishman,  he  felt  bound  to  try  in  the 
best  way  he  could  to  safeguard  those 
people  w  hen  undergoin  g  the  horrors — be- 
cause it  was  a  fact  that  horrors  did  exist 
on  board  those  steamers — on  their  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  notably  in  the  in- 
clement season  of  the  early  spring  and 
in  the  winter.  The  medical  men  who 
were  on  board  those  steamers  might 
practically  be  divided  into  separate 
classes.  First,  there  were  men  who 
went  on  board  those  vessels,  such  as  the 
White  Star  steamers  and  the  American 
liners,  for  a  certain  period.  During  that 
period  they  hoped  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  did  not  look  for  any  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. At  the  same  time,  they 
always  tried,  as  most  men  did,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  their  responsibility  as 
small  as  they  possibly  could.  Then 
there  were  men  who  went  on  board 
those  steamers,  and  who  undertook  the 
care  of  the  passengers  in  course  of 
transport  across  the  Atlantic,  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  Unfortunately,  the  major 
portion  of  those  medical  men  were  men 
who  could  not  always  get  other  employ- 
ment— they  were  men  who  possessed 
minor  qualifications ;  and  he  maintained 
that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron 
Henry  De  Worms)  inquired  into  the 
qualifications  of  the  medical  officers  on 
board  most  of  those  Transatlantic  liners, 
he  would  find  that,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  some  of  the  great  Com- 
panies, and  some  of  the  excellent  and 
super-excellent  steamers,  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  men  so  employed  possessed 
qualifications  which  he  would  term 
totally  inadequate  to  the  responsibility 
entrusted  to  them.  The  position  of  the 
doctor  was  also  very  unsatisfactory.  He 
was  not  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  had 
no  authority.  He  wished  to  call  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  doctors  on  those  emigrant 
steamers,  though  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  practically  speaking, 
were  not  allowed  to  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  doctor  on  one  of  these 
ships  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  captain  ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  in  his  own  department 
sufficient  authority,  and  to  be  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Only  three 
years  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a 
form,  which  required  that  all  shipa' 
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surgeons  should  report  any  complaints 
made    by   passengers    on  the  voyage. 
That  Order  had  never  been  complied 
with ;  and  why  ?    Simply  because,  like 
many  other  Orders  which  had  been  for- 
mulated in  that  House,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  that  House  and  of 
the  responsible  Government,    the   Go- 
yernment,  and  possibly  the  House,  were 
not  strong  enough  for  the  shipmasters. 
The    owners     of    the     vessels     were 
practically   too   strong  for    them,   and 
although  the  Order  was  given  it  had 
not  been  carried  out.      The  Shipping 
Companies,  in  defiance  of  that  Order, 
stated   that  the  doctors  who  complied 
with  the  Order  would  be  instantly  dis- 
missed the  Companies'  service.    Now,  ho 
maintained  that  that  in  itself  would  cer- 
tainly warrant  him  in  calling  attention 
to  this  subject.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Irwin, 
which  appeared  in  The  BritUh  Medical 
Journal  in  February,   1884,  first  drew 
attention  publicly  to  the  matter  under 
discussion.     He  stated  that  the  average 
shipowners  took  a  person  whose  quali- 
fications complied  with  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  who  could 
be  judiciously  silent  when  it  might  be 
iaconvenient  to   speak  and  judiciously 
blind  when  not  intended  to  see,  but  who 
w^uld  act  as  a  buffer  between  negligence 
oa  the  one  hand  and  public  indignation 
on  the  other  when  the  health  and  in- 
terest of  passengers  came  into  opposi- 
tion with   the  money  interests  of    his 
employer.  Dr.  Irwin  at  the  present  time 
occupied    a    distinguished    position    in 
America,  and  it  was  stated  in  the  medi- 
cal journals  of  America  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  did  not  pay 
attention  to  these  facta  it  would  become 
the  duty  of  the  American  Government 
to  fill  up  the  gap.     Dr.  Irwin  went  on 
to  state  that  practically  the  public  did 
not  see  the  danger;  and  what  he  (Dr. 
Tanner)  maintained  was,  that  in  due 
course  of  time,  if  they  did  not  safeguard 
the  position,  they  would  have  a  calamity 
which  might  be  a  very  grave  one  on 
some  of  these   ocean-going    steamers, 
and  a  calamity  which  might  be  easily 
guarded  against  if  they  only  paid  atten- 
tion to   these  facts  which  he  brought 
under  their  attention.    Dr.  Irwin  stated 
that  his  statistics  were  disregarded  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  West  Birmingham  (Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain) when  he  was  President  of  the 
Soard  of  Trade.    He  (Dr.  Tanner)  sin- 


cerely hoped  that  the  present  occupant 
of  that  position  would  practically  go  in 
and  win.  Cargo  ships  were  often  sent 
to  sea  as  emigrant  vessels,  and  emigrants 
were  condemned  to  wretched  quarters 
which  could  be  patched  up  on  an  emer- 
gency. A  great  number  of  vessels  were 
sent  from  Liverpool  to  America  with 
goods.  They  brought  back  cattle,  and 
then,  without  being  sufficiently  cleansed, 
they  received  large  numbers  of  emi- 
grants. Ought  not  that  to  be  seen  to  ? 
Then,  there  were  no  interpreters  on 
board  these  vessels.  He  also  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  insufficient  hospital 
accommodation  on  board  these  ocean- 
going steamers.  If  he  were  to  take  any 
hon.  Member  of  that  House  into  some  of 
these  little  deus  which  were  dignified  by 
the  name  of  hospitals,  they  would  be 
surprised  at  the  miserable  inadequacy 
of  the  accommodation.  The  hospital 
was  generally  a  small  apartment  not  the 
size  of  the  Table  in  that  House,  miser- 
ably fitted  up,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise. 
PracticaJly  speaking,  there  was  only  one 
line  of  steamers— the  White  Star  Line 
— which  carried  such  a  thing  as  a  sur- 
gery. There  ought  to  be  ample  accom- 
modation on  board  every  ocean-going 
steamer  for  treating  cases  of  sickness, 
and  a  proper  place  where  medicine  and 
medicinal  appliances  could  be  made  out 
and  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  medical 
men.  There  should  also  be  some  isolated 
place  set  apart  for  the  treatment  of  in- 
fectious cases.  On  one  -  ship  capable  of 
carrying  1,500  steerage  passengers  there 
was  only  one  water  tank.  The  House 
could  appreciate  the  danger  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  In  many  cases  the  ac- 
commodation for  steerage  passengers 
was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  pas- 
sengers were  huddled  together  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  would  be  horrible  to  describe 
in  detail.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  their  earnest  attention  to  this 
question,  and  take  steps  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things. 

The  SECRETAEY  to  the  BOARD 
OF  TEADE  (Baron  Henry  De  Worms) 
(Liverpool,  EastToxteth) :  I  have  listened 
with  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner), who 
has  brought  his  professional  knowledge 
to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  narrowed  to  much  smaller 
limits  than  the  speech  of  the  hon.  M^ni- 
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ber  by  tbe  Notice  which  he  placed  upon 
the  Paper,  and  which  is — 

"  To  call  attention  to  the  entirely  insuffi- 
cient medical  requirements  and  supervision  on 
board  Transatlantic  liners  for  emigrants  and 
steerage  passengers ;  also  to  invite  inquiry  into 
the  great  risks  incurred  by  master  mariners  and 
seamen  on  board  vessels  making  long  voyages, 
in  consequence  of  the  former  being  obliged  to 
act  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  crew  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties.*' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  simply 
the  embodiment  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  relates  to  the  carriage  of  passengers 
on  ships,  and  the  sections  which  bear 
specially  on  the  question  areNos.  41,  42, 
43,  and  44.  These  sections  of  the  Pas- 
sengers Act  clearly  lay  down  that  every 
passenger  ship  must  carry  a  duly  quali- 
fied medical  practitioner.  I  quite  admit 
that  the  words  "  duly  qualified  "  are 
somewhat  elastic,  and  may  be  construed 
in  one  way  by  some  persons,  and  in  a 
different  way  by  others.  I  would  only 
point  out  that  those  particular  cases  in 
which  practitioners  have  not  proved 
themselves  fit  for  the  situation  they 
occupied  are  not,  as  a  rule,  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  Board  of  Trade  are  utterly 
unaware  of  the  condition  of  things 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
When  a  passenger  ship  leaves  Liverpool 
with  emigrants  on  board,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  doctor,  and  it  is  inspected, 
Defore  it  leaves,  by  an  o£Bicial  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  inspects  the  ship 
in  the  first  instance,  goes  down  below 
and  sees  that  the  berths  for  the  emi- 
grants are  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Passengers  Act — for 
instance,  that  every  passenger  has  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  that  there 
are  proper  divisions  between  the  dif- 
ferent sexes.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
emigrants  has  all  the  emigrants  paraded 
before  him  for  inspection,  and  if  there 
is  the  slightest  symptom  or  suspicion  of 
infectious  disease  the  emigrant  is  sent  on 
shore.  8o  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
concerned,  every  possible  precaution  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious disease  on  board  ship,  and  to  see 
that  the  regulations  founded  on  the  Act 
of  Parliament  are  rigidly  carried  out. 
As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  medical 
officers,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  very 
little  authority.  A  *'duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  "  is  deemed  to  mean 
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one  who  has  taken  a  diploma  as  a 
doctor,  or  surgeon,  or,  in  some  cases,  as 
an  apothecary.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  that  an  apothecary  ought 
to  be  considered  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner ;  and  I  hope  that  this  view 
may  be  adopted  generally  on  board  pas- 
senger and  other  ships.  With  regard  to 
doctors  or  surgeons,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  ascertain  whether 
the  officer  is  duly  qualified  or  not.  If  a 
medical  officer  turns  out  to  be  incom- 
petent, and  his  incompetence  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Board  would  have  a  right  to  exercise  the 
power  of  causing  such  pertfou  to  be  dis- 
missed. I  believe  that  in  the  larg^ 
lines  of  Transatlantic  steamers  the 
proprietors  do  their  utmost  to  procure 
the  services  of  competent  medical  officers, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  there  are  a  great 
many  young  medical  men  who  are 
anxious  to  take  a  passage  on  board 
these  steamers  in  the  summer  months, 
as  a  matter  of  pleasure,  who  go  away 
when  the  more  inclement  season  arrives. 
No  doubt  that  circumstance  does  give 
rise  to  difficulty;  but  in  dealing  with 
that  difficulty  the  Board  of  Trade  are  in 
no  way  called  upon  to  assist  the  Steam- 
ship Company.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  selection  of  medical  officers, 
although  we  might  interfere  in  a  flagrant 
case  of  incompetency.  It  is  in  no  way  my 
province  to  provide  medical  officers  for 
ships.  Asto  the  hospital  accommodation, 
it  is  such  as  the  proprietors  of  the  steam 
ships  deem  adequate ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  always  is  adequate. 
I  am  informed  that  in  cases  of  infectious 
disease  they  are  invariably  isolated.  No 
doubt  the  accommodation  for  such  cases 
is  occasionally  inadequate,  and  certainly, 
so  far  as  the  Board  of  Trade  is  concerned , 
it  is  our  endeavour  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  improve  the  accommodation 
for  emigrants,  and  to  see  that  the  rules 
as  to  cleanliness  and  hygiene  are  pro- 
perly observed.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  the  accommodation  for  emi- 
grants is  insufficient  in  certain  very  im- 
portant particulars.  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  Member  is  right  in  that  statement, 
although  I  know  that  in  all  new  ships 
of  the  White  Star,  Inman,  Cunard,  and 
other  great  lines,  those  arrangements 
are  being  perfected  and  g^eat  improve- 
ments are  being  introduced.  In  every 
ship  a  list  of  drugs  in  store  is  required 
to  be  kept. 
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Dr.  tanner  :  I  said  notbingr  about 
that.  I  merely  spoke  of  the  inadequate 
provision  for  the  storing  of  drugs. 

Barow  henry  DB  worms  :  The 
Board  of  Trade  is  extremely  particular, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  storing  of 
drugs,  but  to  the  general  surgical  accom- 
modation. 

Dr.  TANNER:  The  point  I  called 
attention  to  was  the  want  of  adequate 
surgical  accommodation. 

Barok  HENRY  DE  W0RM8  :  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  is  correct  in 
his  objection  to  the  arrangements  in  that 
respect. 

Dr.  tanner  :  In  many  cases  there 
ia  not  only  inadequate  surgical  accom- 
modation, but  no  proper  place  allotted 
for  the  storing  of  drugs. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  There 
is  a  special  cabin  fitted  up  for  surgery. 
In  some  of  the  largest  steamers  pro- 
vision is  made  for  every  surgical  appli- 
ance. The  hon.  Member  will  find,  if  he 
chooses  to  inquire,  that  every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  in  the  large  ocean- 
going ships,  and  that  they  do  fulfil,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  no 
further  respousibility  in  the  matter  than 
to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  Pas- 
sengers Act  are  thoroughly  carried  out, 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  so  long  as  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  no  charge  of  negligence  or 
gross  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Passengers  Act  on  the  part  of  a  medical 
officer  has  been  received.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  hon.  Member  will  bring 
forward  any  definite  case  that  requires 
investigation  it  shall  receive  the  fullest 
inquiry.  It  is  our  desire  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  fully  carried  out,  and 
that  the  rules  which  concern  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  passengers 
and  emigrants  are  fully* carried  out. 

Dr.  tanner  :  May  I  be  permitted, 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  to  say 
one  word  ?  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not 
sufficiently  explain  myself  in  regard  to 
the  difficulty  in  which  ship  doctors  are 
placed.  It  unfortunately  happens  that 
their  grievances  cannot  be  brought  for- 
ward properly  on  account  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  shipowners.  If 
the  ship  doctors  were  to  parade  their 
grievances  and  the  consequent  griev- 
ances to  which  the  emigrants  are  sub- 
jected, they  would  inevitably  lose  their 
place  and  their  means  of  livelihood. 


PUBLIC  MEETINGS  (METROPOLIS)  — 
SOCIALIST  MEETINGS  ON  OPEN 
SPACES.-OBSERVATIONS. 
Mb.  JAMES  STUART  (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) :  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the 
interference  with  public  meetings  in 
open  spaces  in  London.  I  do  so  at  the 
present  moment  because  there  are  very 
few  opportunities  for  any  private  Mem- 
ber to  call  attention  to  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  also  because  the  present  is  a 
very  apt  opportunity  for  doing  so,  inas- 
much as  the  old  formula  of  grievance 
before  Supply  is  particularly  applicable 
in  this  instance.  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  real  grievance  in  this  matter,  as  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  to  the  House  before 
I  have  done.  I  may  also  say,  in  my 
own  behalf,  and  on  the  behalf  of  those 
for  whom  I  speak,  that  I  am  not  bring- 
ing forward  this  matter  from  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  views  of  those  who  are 
most  concerned  in  it  —I  mean  the  So- 
cialists. It  is  the  misfortune  of  those 
who  have  to  contend  for  any  important 
principle  that  they  frequently  have  to 
contend  for  that  principle  in  the  persons 
of  those  with  whom  they  do  not  agree. 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  that  point 
farther  at  the  present  moment.  All  I 
say  is  that  the  action  of  the  Socialist 
body,  which  is  mostly  interested  in  what 
I  have  to  deal  with,  has  been  as  lately 
in  Northumberland  to  the  detriment  of 
interests  which  I,  for  one,  deem  t<fl>e 
important.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
that  I  am  bound  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
I  can,  the  right  of  public  meeting  when 
I  believe  that  that  right  has  been  violated 
in  any  way.  I  believe  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  any  body  of  persons, 
there  is  great  advantage  to  tne  com- 
munity in  allowing  those  views  to  have 
free  expression,  and  that  injury  is  done 
to  the  community  if  there  is  any  pre- 
vention of,  or  even  appearance  of  pre- 
venting, that  free  expression  of  opinion. 
I  think,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  anything  we  may  believe  to 
be  an  interference  with  the  right  of 

Eublic  meeting  in  the  open  spaces  of 
london  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  London  itself,  and  of  the  few 
facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  holding 
of  public  meetings.  There  is  no  town 
in  England  so  badly  off  in  regard  to 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  public  meet- 
ings as  London.  Take  Bradford  with 
its  great  St.  George's  Hall,  capable  of 
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holding  5,000  or  6,000  persons,  and 
nsed  as  a  large  meeting  place  for  the 
people  of  that  town.  Go  to  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  you  will  find  that 
probably  the  biggest  hall  is  that  of 
Shoreditch,  which  is  only  capable  of 
containing  2,000  persons,  whereas  the 
population  drawn  from  on  the  occasion 
of  a  public  meeting  there  may  amount 
to  six  or  seven  times  the  population 
of  the  entire  town  of  Bradford.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  also,  that  the  School 
Board  of  London  does  not  afford  those 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  in  the  board  schools  which  is 
given  by  the  authorities  of  Birmingham, 
Bradfoi^,  and  other  large  towns.  I 
merely  mention  this  fact  in  order  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  question  I  am 
about  to  bring  forward,  and  I  may  add 
that  I  have  myself  given  Notice  of  my 
intention  to  move  a  Motion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  application  of  board 
schools,  under  proper  conditions,  to 
the  purposes  of  public  meetings.  I 
think  that  it  is  especially  the  duty 
of  those  hon.  Members  who,  like  my- 
self, represent  the  populous  districts 
of  London,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  has  recently  taken  place 
with  respect  to  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  the  open  spaces  of  London, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  the  police  with  such  meetings.  In 
the  case  of  a  meeting  held  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  Bradford,  the  duty  of  the  police 
is  simply  to  protect  the  meeting,  and  not 
to  interfere  with  it.  What  we  desire  is 
to  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  in  re- 
spect to  the  meetings  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  in  the  open  spaces  of  the 
Metropolis,  so  long  as  such  meetings  do 
not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  traffic. 
There  is  also  another  matter  with  respect 
to  London  to  which  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  call  attention  in  connection  with 
the  right  of  public  meeting.  It  is  this 
— that  whereas  the  police  of  other  towns 
are  under  the  government  of  the  Muni- 
cipality, and  thereby  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  themselves,  the 
police  of  the  Metropolis  are  in  no  sense 
whatever  under  the  government  of  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  under  the  government 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  are 
directly  under  the  Home  Office.  The 
head  of  the  police  of  London  is,  there- 
fore,  a  member  of  a  political  Party  in  this 
House,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  avoid 
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the  appearance  of  any  partizanship  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  political  meet- 
ings in  London,  as  far  as  the  interference 
of  the  police  may  be  concerned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  is  ultimately 
the  responsible  party  for  the  action  of 
the  police  in  London,  and  that  fact  may  be 
regarded  as  a  further  apology  for  my 
bringing  this  matter  before  fiie  House. 
Whereas  the  ratepayers  of  other  towns 
have  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to 
their  Town  Council  or  their  Watch  Com- 
mittee, in  London,  if  they  desire  to  raise 
a  question  of  the  kind,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  complaint  under  the 
notice  of  this  House.  I  will,  however, 
pass  from  that  point  without  further 
comment,  in  order  to  get  to  the  special 
matter  with  which  I  desire  to  deal  this 
evening,  and  I  shall  in  no  sense  wander 
into  the  general  question  of  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  London,  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  one  particular  case. 
There  have  been  several  instances  occur- 
ring lately  in  regard  to  such  meetings, 
and  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  to  two 
meetings  which  have  been  held  in  San- 
croft  Street,  near  the  Kennington  Boad, 
on  May  1  and  8.  These  were  meetings 
of  the  Socialists,  and  I  am  informed 
that  meetings  of  that  body  have  been 
held  for  a  considerable  time  on  Sundays. 
Those  meetings  have  not  been  disturbed 
until  of  late,  when  disturbances  began 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  a  body  calling  themselves  the 
Primrose  Society.  In  an  answer  given 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  to  a  Question 
put  to  him  recently,  he  referred  to  the 
meeting  which  was  held  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  spoke  of  two  rival  meetings 
being  held.  I  have  made  what  inquiry 
I  could  into  the '  matter,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  that  the  society  calling 
itself  ''The  Primrose  Society"  has  in 
any  sense  endeavoured  to  hold  any  publio 
meeting  at  all.  I  am  unable  to  trace 
their  meetings  as  existing  in  any  way 
other  than  as  an  endeavour  to  disturb  the 
meetings  which  have  been  held  by  the 
Socialists.  The  principal  mover,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  in  the  Primrose  Society 
is  a  greengrocer  and  a  boxing  man,  con- 
nected with  a  school  of  arms  in  Lam- 
beth Walk,  and  I  take  it  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  society  generally  partake 
very  much  of  the  same  character.    The 
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result  of  the  interference  of  the  Prim- 
rose Society  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Socialists  has  been,  that  a  disturbance 
has  taken  place  on  several  Sundays 
between  the  two  rival  bodies,  as  they  are 
called.  In  the  week  preceding  the  meet- 
ing of  May  1  an  application  was  made  by 
the  Socialists  to  the Xambeth  Police  Court 
in  regard  to  an  interference  which  had 
occurred  at  one  of  their  meetings ;  the 
case  was  reported  fully  in  The Baily  News 
and  The  Standardy  and  the  report  says — 

*'  A  disturbance  took  place  between  the  rival 
bodies  on  Sunday  week,  and  during  the  week 
an  application  was  made  by  a  Socialist  at  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
ference with  their  meetings,  and  Chief  Inspec- 
tor Chisholm  then  informed  the  magistrate, 
that  in  order  to  stop  these  disturbances,  neither 
party  would  be  permitted  to  hold  these  meet- 
ings.'* 

There  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  refer  a 
little  later  on.  But  this  is  a  statement 
made  by  Chief  Inspector  Chisholm  in  re- 
ference to  the  meeting  of  the  1st  of  May. 
A  considerable  gathering  of  Socialists 
took  place  in  the  Sancroft  Boad  on  that 
day,  and  Superintendent  Brennan  and  In- 
spector Chamberlain  were  both  present. 
After  the  meeting  at  the  corner  of  San- 
croft Street,  where  it  joins  the  Kenning- 
ton  Boad,  there  were  seen  marching 
down  Sancroft  Street  from  the  other 
end  a  body  of  the  Primrose  Society 
with  yellow  favours  and  a  large  primrose- 
coloured  banner  with  an  inscription  on 
it.  It  was  known  beforehand  that  they 
were  coming,  and  it  was  perfectly  well 
understood  why  they  were  coming. 
They  approached  quite  close  to  the 
Socialists  who  had  attended  the  meeting, 
and  then  orders  were  given  by  the 
Superintendent  and  Inspector  to  100 
police,  stationed  about  50  or  100  yards 
ofiP,  to  come  up  to  the  place.  This  body 
of  police  charged  the  crowd,  charging 
first  against  the  body  of  Socialists.  If 
the  facts,  as  I  state  them,  are  wrong  they 
can  be  easily  contradicted.  I  am  only 
stating  them  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented to  me.     The  Daily  News  says — 

"  Finding  it  was  impossible  to  quell  the  op- 
posing force,  Superintendent  Brennan  forced  his 
Avay  into  the  ranks  of  his  men,  and  the  police 
then  charged  in  a  compact  body,  scattering 
members  of  both  bodies  right  down  the  street, 
and  dispersing  them  in  all  directions.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  leading  Socialists  were  severely  handled 
hy  the  police,  and  one  of  their  members,  after  a 
sharp  chase  down  the  Kennington  Road,  was 
taken  into  custody.  Small  bodies  of  men 
assembled  in  the  Kennington  Koad,  but  were 
dmrnodiately  dispersed  by  the  police.    The  mem- 


bers of  the  Primrose  Society,  however,  succeeded 
in  re-asscmbling  in  Regent  Street,  and  forth- 
with marched  to  Saville  Place,  Lambeth  Walk, 
where  a  large  crowd  had  assembled,  in  the  ex- 
pectajtion  that  the  Socialists  would  hold  a  meet- 
ing there.  No  meeting  was  held,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Primrose  Society  came  across  two 
Socialists  and  chased  them  down  the  Lambeth 
Uoad  into  Church  Street.  The  men  were  over- 
taken and  a  fight  ensued.  One  of  the  Socialists 
was  knocked  down  and  kicked,  but  the  police 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  injured  man  was 
put  in  a  cab  and  taken  home  with  two  fellow- 
Socalists.*' 

This  is  what  took  place  on  the  following 
Sunday,  and  here  I  quote  again  from 
The  Daily  Mwi— 

**  Having  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  previous  Sunday's  disturbance  in 
Sancroft  Street,  Kennington  Road,  the  police, 
under  Mr.  Superintendent  Brennan,  of  the  L 
Division,  made  ample  arrangements  yesterday 
to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Socialists  and 
their  opponents,  the  Anti-Socialists.  For  some 
time  past  the  Lambeth  Branch  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  has  held  peacoful  meet- 
ings at  the  head  of  the  street.  After  the 
occurrence  on  the  previous  Sunday  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  same  place 
yesterday  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
police.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal was  abandoned.  The  Battersea  Branch 
alone  appeared  in  organized  form,  and,  finding 
that  access  to  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  a 
meeting  was  barred  by  the  police,  made  no 
attempt  to  assert  their  claim." 

Now,  what  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  proper 
in  regard  to  the  first  meeting  on  the 
previous  Sunday  for  the  police  to  have 
barred  the  approach  of  the  threatening 
crowd  in  Sancroft  Street.  And  this 
leads  me  to  make  the  remark  that  we 
have  here  an  instance  of  a  meeting  pro- 
hibited, practically,  by  the  police,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  newspaper  re- 
port that  no  meeting  was  held,  I  find 
this  report  of  it  in  the  Socialists'  own 
paper — 

«  We  were  not  allowed  to  hold  our  meeting 
on  Sunday  morning  at  all.  There  was  a  strong 
force  of  the  police  and  a  good  muster  of  our 
comrades  and  sympathizers,  but  we  were  kept 
continually  moving.  Chapman,  on  his  arrival, 
was  Immeaiately  arrested .  Afterwards  we  made 
a  move  to  the  Albert  Embankment,  followed  by 
mounted  police  and  constables  who  emerged 
from  the  stable  yard  of  the  London  Tramway 
Company.  Arrived  at  the  Embankment, 
Rossiter  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  box  to  open 
the  meeting  for  Ward  than  we  were  hustled 
from  our  position.  A  temperance  meeting  was 
not  interfered  with,  and  a  religious  meeting  was 
going  on  the  whole  time  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  at  Vaaxhall  Cross.  The  police  would 
give  us  no  explanation.  B:iil  for  Chapman  was 
refused." 

And  i^ow  let  me  refer  the  Qou3e  to  what 
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took  place  in  1882  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  when  the  Salvation  Army  was 
frequently  assaulted  by  a  body  called 
the  Skeleton  Army.  I  quote  from  the 
case  of ''  Beatty  v.  Gillbanks/'  reported  in 
The  Law  Journal  of  1883,  vol.  51,  page 
117,  which  was  an  appeal  by  the  Salva- 
tion Army  against  the  decision  of  the 
magistrates.    The  report  says — 

**  A  riotous  mob  had  assembled  on  the  23rd 
March,  1882,  to  prevent  the  Salvation  Army 
meeting.  This  caused  great  terror  and  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  the  peaceful  inhabitonta  of  the 
town,  who  believed,  and  had  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  procession  would  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  disturbance,  and  would  endamger 
life,  property,  and  the  public  peace ;  and  who 
in  consequence  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  sergeant  of  police  in  charge  of  the  town, 
and  made  divers  complaints  to  him  thereon. 
The  Justices  in  consequence  placarded  a  notice 
stating  that,  '  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  apprehending  a  repetition  of  such  riotous 
and  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  public  streets 
of  Weston-super-Mare,  we  do  hereby  require 
order,  and  direct  all  persons  to  abstain  from  as- 
sembling io  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace 
in  the  public  streets.'  ** 

In  the  appeal  it  is  further  stated  that — 

**  The  appellants  intended  to  parade  their  pro- 
cession through  the  principal  streets  and  public 
places  of  the  town  and  to  collect  on  their  march 
a  large  mob  of  persons  to  accompany  them,  and 
they  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  they  would 
come  into  collision  with  the  Skeleton  Army  and 
the  other  persons  antagonistic  to  themselves, 
and  had  good  reason  to  expect  that  there  woiUd 
be  the  same  fighting,  stone  throwing,  and  dis- 
turbance as  there  had  been  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  intended,  on  meeting  such  opposition, 
to  force  their  way  through  the  streets  and 
places  as  they  had  done  on  previous  occasions." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
present  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke)  contended  for  the  appellants 
that— 

"  There  was  no  intention  to  commit  an  un- 
lawful act,  nor  to  do  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful 
way.  No  definition  of  an  unlawful  assembly 
goes  so  far  as  to  include  a  case  where  the  as- 
sembly IS  with  a  lawful  intent,  and  not  in  its 
nature  tumultuous  or  riotous,  but  where,  by 
reason  of  the  riotous  conduct  of  others,  a  tumult 
is  likely  to  ensue.  An  act  which  is  right  in 
itself  does  not  become  wrong  by  reason  of  the 
apprehension  of  misconduct  in  other  persons." 

In  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
Mr.  Justice  Field  said — 

"  They  certainly  did  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, but  such  assembly  to  bo  unlawful  must 
be  tumultuous  and  against  the  peace.  The 
finding  of  tho  Justices,"  the  Court  declared, 
**  comes  to  this- that  a  man  may  be  indicted 
for  doing  a  lawful  act  if  he  knows  that  his 
doing  it  will  cause  another  to  do  an  unlawful 
act.    There  is  no  authority  for  such  a  proposi- 
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tion,  and  I,  therefore,  think  the  appeal  must 
be  allowed." 

The  result  is  that — 

"  A  lawful  assembly  is  not  rendered  unlawful 
by  reason  of  the  knowledge  of  those  taking 
part  in  it  that  opposition  will  be  raised  to  it, 
which  opposition  will  in  all  probability  give 
rise  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  those  creating 
it." 

I  have  already  shown  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Salvation  Army  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  there  was  a  formal  proclamation 
bj  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  that 
the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  meeting  in 
London  was  made  by  an  application 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Police  to  the 
magistrate  in  the  terms  I  have  already 
read,  when  he  ''informed  the  magis- 
trate that  in  order  to  stop  these  distur- 
bances neither  party  would  be  permitted 
to  hold  these  meetings."  There  had  not 
in  any  sense  been  an  ofiPence  committed, 
nor  had  it  been  hinted,  in  the  reply  to 
a  Question  given  in  this  House  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
there  was  anything  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  riotous  proceeding  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Socialists  in 
Sancroft  Street,  other  than  had  arisen 
from  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the 
Primrose  Society  as  it  is  called.  On  the 
5th  of  May  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  reply  to  a  Question  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  said — 

"The  Commissioner  of  Police  informs  me 
that  Inspector  Chamberlain  did  not  call  upon 
the  meeting  held  in  Kennington  last  Sunday  to 
break  up,  and  that  he  did  not  direct  the  police 
to  break  it  up.  The  mere  contemplation  of 
violence  by  Primrose  Societies  gives  to  the 
police  no  additional  power  of  intenerenco  with 
peaceable  meetings.'* 

I  take  that  to  be  a  correct  statement  of 
the  law.  I  put  a  further  Question  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  Friday  last,  and  his 
reply  to  me  was — 

^*  Except  a  general  police  order,  which  has 
been  public  property  for  many  years,  and  the 
substance  of  which  is  that  the  police  are  not  to 
interfere  with  persons  attending  political  meet- 
ings  unless  specially  ordered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, there  are  no  general  instructions  upon 
which  the  police  are  authorized  to  act  in  respect 
to  public  meetings  in  open  spaces.  Each  case 
must  depend  on  its  own  particular  circamstances, 
and  must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Commissioner." 

On  Tuesday  last,  in  reply  to  a  Question  put 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
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Picton),  the  hon.  Qentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  stated— 

*'  I  have  before  informed  the  House  that  the 
police  have  no  special  instructions  to  prevent 
Socialist  meetings  as  such,  and  I  am  assured 
that  no  such  instructions,  nor  any  special  in- 
structions at  all,  were  given  in  the  case  of  last 
Sunday's  meeting.*' 

Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this — 
that  if  no  general  instructions  were 
given  with  regard  to  that  meeting,  and 
the  Socialists  were  acting  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Government  admit  to  be 
the  law,  how  was  it  that  the  police  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  holding  of  a 
meeting  when  the  only  danger  to  the 
public  peace  arose  from  a  possible  at- 
tack upon  it  by  other  persons  ?  In  the 
same  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  the  hon.  Qentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  said — 

'*I  am  informed  that  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Sancroft  Street  on  Sundays  for  about 
six  months  past  Chapman  and  Kemp  wore 
arrested  under  a  warrant  issued  by  a  magis- 
trate sitting  at  Lambeth  Police  Court  charging 
them  with  unlawful  assembly." 

I  maintain,  judging  from  what  I  have 
quoted  of  the  law,  that  the  assembly  was 
in  no  sense  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  indeed 
that  the  police  of  London  should  get  into 
the  habit — whether  for  Socialists  or  any 
body  of  persons— of  considering  an  as- 
sembly to  be  rendered  unlawful  because 
of  the  knowledge  of  those  taking  part 
in  it  that  opposition  will  be  raised  to  it, 
which  opposition  will,  in  all  probability, 
give  rise  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  If 
the  police  hold  this  view,  and  act  upon 
it,  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
general  political  life  of  the  Metropolis. 
When,  for  instance,  I  stood  for  the 
borough  which  I  now  represent,  I 
should  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  two-thirds  of  the  meetings  which  I 
held  had  to  be  held  in  open  spaces. 
Had  a  threat  been  held  out  by  any 
opponent  that  these  meetings  would  be 
disturbed,  and  the  public  peace  endan- 
gered by  their  opposition,  I  should  ap- 
parently have  been  in  danger  of  having 
my  meetings  suspended.  I  take  it, 
therefore.  Sir,  that,  at  any  rate,  I  have 
a  right  to  hope  that,  in  the  future,  we 
may  see  given  to  the  police  of  this 
Metropolis  some  directions  in  regard  to 
their  duty  in  the  matter  of  public  meet- 
ings in  open  spaces — some  intimation 
that  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  prevent 
interference  with  orderly  public  meet- 


ings in  the  open  spaces  of  London,  and 
that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  prevent  the 
holding  of  such  meetings  on  account  of 
threatened  opposition,  which  may  give 
rise  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  those 
creating  it. 

Mr.  PICKBRSGILL(nethnal  Green, 
S.W.) :  As  a  Metropolitan  Member,  and 
one,  therefore,  especially  interested  in 
this  question,  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
remarks.     It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  opinion  very  extensively  pre- 
vails in  the  public  mind  that  recently 
the  police  have  unduly  interfered  with 
the  right  of  public  meeting  in  London, 
and  also  that  the  action  of  the  police  has 
been  inspired  from  very  high  quarters. 
Of  course,  I  accept  most  fully  and  im- 
plicitly the  statements  which  have  been 
made  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  that  in 
particular  cases  no  explicit  instructions 
have  been  given  from  the  Home  OflSce. 
It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  that  such 
instructions  should  be  given,  and,  as  it 
would  be  unnecessary,  I  can  quite  be- 
lieve that  to  give  them  would  be  an 
indiscretion,  and  I  am  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Mat- 
thews) would  not  be  guilty  of    such 
indiscretion.     But,    Mr.    Speaker,   this 
suspicion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  police  undoubtedly  prevails,  and — 
even  though  it  should  be  ill-founded — 
the  existence  of  it  is  mischievous,  and 
justifies  us  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject.     I  desire.  Sir, 
to  confine  my  attention  to  one  particular 
case,  and  I  am  anxious  not  to  put  before 
the  House  any  facts  in  regard  to  which 
there  may  bo  possibly  a  conflict  of  evi- 
dence.   Now,  in  regard  to  the  meeting 
of  the  1st  of  May,  in  Sancroft  Street, 
these  facts  were  admitted  in  evidence  by 
Chief  Inspector  Ohamberlain.    It  is  ad- 
mitted, in  the  first  place,  that  meetings 
have,  for  several  month?,  been  peace- 
ably held  in  that  street;  it  is  admitted 
also  that  during  the  week  preceding  the 
Ist  of  May  a  gang  of  roughs  had  pub- 
licly threatened  to  break  up  the  meeting 
on  the  following  Sunday ;  it  is  admitted 
that  just  when  the  meeting  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  a  gang  of   roughs, 
calling  themselves  the  Frimrose  Society, 
were  seen  advancing,  obviously  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  their  threat  into 
execution.     Then,  it  is  admitted  in  the 
evidence  of  Chief  Inspector  Chamber- 
lain that  he  called  upon  the  Socialists  to 
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break  up  tbeir  meetinfj^.     I  submit  tbat 
that  order,  which  Chief  Inspector  Cliam- 
berlaia  admitted  in  the  Lambeth  Police 
Court,  was  clearly  illegal.     The  law  was 
settled,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Hoxton  Division  of  Shoreditch 
(Mr.  James  Stuart)  has  already  informed 
the  House,  in  several  cases,  of  which  the 
*'  Queen  f;.  Beatty  "  is  the  most  important, 
and  in  which  the  Salvation  Army  was 
concerned.     This  caee  most  clearly  de- 
cided that  a  lawful  meeting  does  not 
become  unlawful  although  it  is  certain 
to  be  resisted  by  force.     I  say,  then, 
that  to  give  the  order  which  is  admitted 
was  given  was  illegal.    These  Socialists, 
who  appear  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the    law   than    are    the    Metropolitan 
Police,    declined  to  disperse,  and   the 
police  then  cleared  the   street.    Well, 
looking  at  the  broad  facts  of  this  case, 
what  do  they  amount  to  ?    They  amount 
to  this — that  a  gang  of  roughs  publicly 
threatened  that  they  would  break  up  a 
peaceable  meeting,  and  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  police,  they  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  purpose.     How  would 
it  be  possible,  Sir,  to  give  greater  en- 
couragement to  rowdyism  ?    The  right 
of  public  meeting  is  no  right  at  all, 
unless  it  is  held  to  imply  a  right  to 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
of   public  meeting.    In  this  case  you 
have  this  gang  of   roughs,   who  had 
threatened  to  break  up  this  meeting, 
who  were  at  the  time  advancing — they 
had,  in  fact,  begun  to  put  their  threat 
into  execution — and  I  submit  it  was  the 
clear  duty  of  the  police,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, either  to  keep  off  the  Prim- 
rose Society  from  the  Socialist  meeting, 
or,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  disperse  the 
Pnmrose  Society  altogether.    Now,  I 
desire.  Sir,  to  call  attention  to  one  con- 
sequence arising  out  of  this  business.    I 
asked  a  Question  to-day  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wort- 
ley)  with  regard  to  the  arrest  of  two 
men.    I  admit  that  the  reply  that  I  re- 
ceived was  perfectly  courteous,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
very  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the  police. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts  as  regards  the 
man  Chapman  ?     Chapman,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, was  present  at  the  meeting  on 
the   1st  of  May.    For  some  reason — 
which,  apparently,  is  not  known  to  the 
hoo.   Gentleman   the  Under  Secretary 
—he  was  not  arrested   on  that  day. 
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Nothing,  in  fact,  was  done  in  regard  to 
him  until  the  4th  of  May.     On  the  4th 
of  May  a  warrant  was  ohtained  against 
this  man  Chapman  on  a  charge  of  having 
taken  part  in   an   unlawful  assembly. 
Now,  an  unlawful  assembly  is  only  a 
misdemeanour,  and  a  misdemeanour  not 
of  a  very  heinous  character ;  and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  natural,  proper,  and  usual 
course  would  have  been  to  take  out  a 
summons   against   this  man  Chapman. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  offence  was  so  serious  as 
to  render  it  necessary  that  the  police 
should  take  the  somewhat  extraordinary 
step  of  obtaining  a  warrant,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  police  would 
have  immediately  put  that  warrant  into 
effect ;  but  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  this  war- 
rant until  the  8th  of  May ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Chapman  was 
about  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  in 
Sancroft  Street,  he  was  arrested.  Well, 
now,  what  is  the  natural  inference  from 
that  ?    I  think  it  is  that  the  warrant  was 
obtained  in  order  to  be  held  in  terrorem 
over  the  head  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and  that 
a    particular  moment  was  chosen  for 
putting  the  warrant  into  execution  when 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Chapman  would  be 
likely  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
all  those  who,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  might  be  dis- 
posed to  exercise  what  I  thought  was  a 
Constitutional  privilege — the  right  of 
public  meeting.     The  conduct  of  the 
police  in  itself  is  serious  enough  ;  but  it 
does  not  stand  alone.    There  are,  upon 
many  sides,  indications  of  an  attempt — 
which  may  be,  perhaps,  a  last  and  de- 
spairing attempt— on  the  part  of  the 
Srivileged  classes    to   put    the    people 
own.    There  is,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  a  spirit  of  coercion  in  the  air,  which 
finds  its  chief  embodiment  in  a  Bill  upon 
which  much  of  our  time  this  Session  has 
been  expended,  and  which  also  takes  on 
many  other  forms.     We  see  it  in  the 
Boycotting  and  intimidation   which  is 
practised  by  the  Primrose  Party,  and 
one  cannot  travel,  even  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a  carriage  on  a  suburban 
railway,  without  hearing  expressions  of 
the  same  spirit  in  the  terms  in  which  the 
readers  of  7he  Globe  and  The  SL  Jameses 
Gazette  refer  to  their  fellow-citizens — 
terms  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  cha- 
racterize as  inhuman  and  most  unwise. 
Well,   Sir,  in    such    circumstances    aa 
these,  I  conceive  that  it  is  peculiarly  tho 
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duty  of  this  House  to  maintaiii  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  a  right  which  has 
been,  and  is,  one  of  the  chief  safeguards 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to 
guard  that  right  all  the  more  jealously, 
and  all  the  more  vigorously,  in  the  per- 
sons of  men  from  whose  political  opinion 
we  may  very  widely  dissent,  and  whose 
conduct  in  some  respects  we  may  con- 
demn. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 
(Lanark,  N.W.) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  claim 
the  indulgence  of  this  House  for  a  few 
moments  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
question,  which  I  consider  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  I  do  so  all  the  more 
readily  as  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  tres- 
passing often,  or  at  great  length,  upon 
the  patience  and  time  of  this  House.  I 
can  quite  imagine  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site will  say — ^What  is  the  good  of 
making  a  row  about  a  lot  of  poor  devils 
of  Socialists  ?  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing very  serious  has  been  charged 
against  these  Socialists,  though  your 
Socialist  is  a  fearful  wild  fowl. 
It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  jimior  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  was  looked 
upon  as  liucifer  or  Beelzebub,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  said  they  could  never 
sit  with  him  in  this  House.  Now  they 
manage  to  take  their  dinners  with  him, 
and  digest  them  very  well ;  and  I  dare 
say  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
shall  see  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  junior 
Member  for  Northampton  occupying  a 
place  above  the  Gangway,  and  not 
below  it.  I  believe  that  these  Socialists 
have  been  dispersed  in  their  meetings 
simply  and  solely  because  they  are  poor, 
because  their  doctrines  are  not  popular, 
and  because  no  one  cares  to  stand  up 
and  incur  the  odium  of  speaking  for 
them.  England  is  a  free  country — 
thanks  to  Heaven !  It  is  a  free  country 
for  a  man  to  starve  in^that  is  a  boon 
you  can  never  take  away  from  him — 
but  it  appears  in  the  future  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  free  country  to  hold  public 
meetings  in.  What  with  the  closure  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  coercion  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  suppression  of  meetings 
in  London,  we  are  getting  to  an  almost 
Bussian  pitch  of  freedom.  And,  Sir, 
should  we  succeed  in  arriving  at  the 
priceless  boon  of  that  freedom,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  the  people  at  last  shake  them- 
aelves  clear  of  their  apathy,  and  take  the 


matter  a  little  into  their  own  hands ;  I 
think  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  while  we 
are  talking  here,  the  people  will  make  a 
determined  effort  to  assert  their  un« 
doubted  rights.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
the  people  of  England  are  ripe  for  revo- 
lution yet;  they  will  be  soon  enough, 
especially  in  face  of  the  Bills  which  ore 
now  presented  to  this  House ;  but  I  do 
say  that  I  can  see  no  just  motive  what- 
ever that — because  a  man's  doctrine,  or 
political  faith,  differs  in  some  measure 
from  that  held  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity— ^free  speech,  which  has  always 
been  considered  the  birthright  of  an 
Englishman,  shoidd  be  denied  to  him. 
Neither  do  I  say  that  the  police  have 
acted  on  their  own  motion  in  this  matter ; 
we  know  perfectly  well  who  stands 
behind  them ;  we  know  that  by  the  way 
in  which  questions  have  been  dealt  with, 
by  the  paltry,  shuffling  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  put  off-^and  I  am  not 
here  to  say  one  word  against  the  police 
of  London ;  I  consider  them  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  bodies  of  men  in  the  Kingdom ; 
I  am  here  to  compassionate  with  them 
in  having  to  do  such  dirty  work  as  to 
break  up  meetings,  and  to  behave  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  but  be  repugnant 
to  their  feelings.  Now,  I  think  every 
hon.  Member  of  this  House  knows 
Buffalo  Bill  — Colonel  Cody  — and  I 
would  suggest,  very  respectfully,  to  this 
House  that  a  select  deputation  of  the 
Unionist  Party  should  wait  upon  Colonel 
Cody  to  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
thoroughbred  Unionist  Indians  to  coerce 
the  people  of  London.  As  this  House, 
after  all,  represents  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  community,  and  as  nothing  is 

gained  nowadays  without  agitation,  I 
ope  the  public  will  not  let  this  matter 
rest,  but  will  agitate  and  bring  it  before 
the  attention  of  this  House,  so  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  concede  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  of  meeting  to  every 
class  of  the  community. 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  for 
THB  HOME  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Matthews)  (Birmingham,  E.^ :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Hoxton  Divi- 
sion of  Shoreditch  (Mr.  James  Stuait), 
when,  in  the  temperate  speech  in  which 
he  introduced  this  subject  to-night,  he 
said  that  considerable  inconvenience  is 
felt  in  London  from  the  want  of  suitable 
places  of  meeting.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the   hon.  Gentleman   said,  that   opeu 
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spaces  are  few  and  separated  by  con- 
siderable distances,  and  that  there 
are  very  few  halls  which  can  accom- 
modate large  meetings,  especially  of 
the  character  of  the  Socialist  gatherings 
to  which  people  in  all  parts  of  the  Metro- 
polis are  invited  to  attend.  Now,  Sir, 
it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  there  is 
at  the  Home  Office,  or  in  my  mind,  some 
particular  animus  against  Socialist  meet- 
ings. I  assure  the  House  that  that  is 
absolutely  untrue ;  I  have  not  troubled 
myself  a  bit  about  Socialist  meetings, 
all  that  I  know  of  them  is  from  what  I 
have  read  and  heard.  I  have  never 
given  any  directions  of  any  sort  or  kind 
with  regard  to  Socialist  meetings.  The 
only  directions  I  have  given  have  tended 
to  prevent  obstruction  in  the  streets ;  and 
here  let  me  point  out  one  fallacy,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression  without  dis- 
courtesy, entertained  by  the  hoxK  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Shoreditch  (Mr. 
Stuart).  He  said  that  Sancroft  Street 
is  an  open  space.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  it  is  an  ordinary  street.  The  hon. 
Member  knows  perfectly  well  that  many 
of  the  open  spaces  of  the  Metropolis  are 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works,  and  that 
the  Parks  are,  by  special  regulations,  ap- 
propriated to  public  meetings.  As  a 
rule,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  large 
public  meetings  held  in  the  Parks,  be- 
cause they  do  not  tend  to  obstruct  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  Metropolis.  If 
any  body  of  men,  whether  the  Socialists 
or  the  Primrose  Society,  chose  to  hold 
large  meetings  in  streets,  and  inconve- 
nience arises,  and  interruption  of  traffic 
takes  place,  they  ought  to  be  dis- 
persed. 

Mb.  JAMES  STUAKT:  I  think  I 
stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thare  have 
been  no  complaints  of  these  meetings 
interrupting  the  traffic,  and  that,  what 
is  more,  the  gpround  given  for  the  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  police  to  their 
being  held  was  not  that  of  an  interrup- 
tion of  traffic. 

Mb. ^ MATTHEWS:  I  do  not  think 
any  ground  was  alleged  by  the  police. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  has  said — and 
said,  I  believe,  with  truth — that  for  six 
months  meetings  have  been  held  every 
Sunday  in  Sancroft  Street,  and  not  in- 
terfered with  by  the  police,  and  not  in- 
terfered with  by  anybody,  and  held  in  a 
perfectly  peaceable  manner.  Sancroft 
Street  ia  a  street  in  which,  I  believe,  on 
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Sunday  morning^,  there  is  very  little 
traffic ;  consequently,  these  meetings  for 
the  last  six  months  have  not  impeded 
the  traffic,  and,  therefore,  the  police  did 
not  interfere.    The  meetings  were  held 
peaceably  and  quietly  ;  but,  unhappily, 
on  the  1st  of  May,  that  happened  which 
the    hon.    Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North- West  Lanark  (Mr.  Gunninghame 
Graham)   described    in    very   classical 
language — namely,  that  the  people  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.    The 
people  living  in  Kenning^on,  strongly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who  form 
the  Socialist  meetings,  disliking  their 
eloquence,  and  disliking  the  presence  of 
these  Socialists  in  their  midst,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  not  to  allow  the  meetings ; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of    May 
what  occurred  was  this — ^that  a  crowd  of 
2,000  or  3,000  persons  appeared,  march- 
ing in  a  body  on  the  Socialist  meeting 
then  assembled  in  Sancroft  Street,  with 
obviously  hostile  intentions.    As  I  am 
informed,  the  police,  seeing  this  body 
of   men    approaching    with    obviously 
hostile  intentions,  advanced  and  stopped 
them  in  their  advance  on  Sancroft  Street. 
Meanwhile  the  Socialists,  very  wisely, 
and  with  commendable  prudence,  with- 
drew from  Sancroft  Street  down  Ken- 
nington    Lane,  and  the  police  having 
stopped  and  dispersed  the  people  who 
call  themselves  the  Anti-Socialist  Prim- 
rose   Society — [^Ironical  cheers]^l    say 
they  call  themselves  the  Lambeth  Anti* 
Socialist  Primrose  Society ;  but  I  know 
nothing  of  their  composition;  all  I  know 
is  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict and  dislike  the  Socialists— having 
encountered    and    st<)pped    the    Anti- 
Socialists,  the  police  followed,  no  doubt, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Socialist  meeting, 
always   remaining  between   them  and 
those   who  proposed  to  attack   them. 
Upon  that,  I  regret  to  say,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  gathering,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  a  Socialist  meeting,  became 
extremely  violent  to  the  police,  and  two 
men  —  Chapman    and    Kemp  —  called 
upon  their  followers  and  supporters  to 
turn  back  and  fight.      The  police,  in 
preventing  them  doing  this,   were  as- 
saulted, and  one  man,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  stated,  was  taken  up  for  assault- 
ing the  police  in  the  riot  which  ensued 
in  consequence  of  the  incitements  which 
were  given  by  Ohapman  and  Kemp  to 
their  followers,  and  oae   man  named 
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Blackwell.  Warrants  were  forthwith 
applied  for  against  Chapman  and  Kemp 
for  the  part  thej  bad  taken  in  the  riot. 
That  is  what  occurred  on  the  Ist  of  May. 
The  police  applied  for  the  warrants,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bethnal  Qreen 
(Mr.  Pickersgtll)  has  complained  that 
that  was  an  unusual  proceaure.  Whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly — ^I  think  rightly 
— the  police  applied  for  warrants  instead 
of  applying  for  summonses,  because,  as 
the  hon.  Member  knows  perfectly  well, 
when  a  warrant  is  asked  for,  it  is  in  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate  to  grant  or 
to  refuse  it.  An  information  on  oath 
must  be  made,  and  the  magistrate  has 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  what  is  de- 
posed upon  oath,  and  exercising  his 
judgment  upon  the  case  before  anyone 
is  called  upon  to  appear  at  all.  The 
police  thought  that  would  be  a  fair  and 
proper  course ;  they  thought  that  in  a 
case  which  might  bear  a  political  com- 
plexion the  fairer  course  was  to  bring  the 
facts  before  a  magistrate  in  the  first 
instance,  before  the  defendants  were 
called  upon  to  answer  the  charge,  and 
let  the  magistrate  say  whether  it  was  a 
proper  case  to  be  brought  before  the 
Court.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
police  resorted  to  the  process  by  warrants 
instead  of  by  summons.  The  warraDts 
were  not  executed  at  once,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  residences  of 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Kemp  were  not 
known  to  the  police,  and  were  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  ordinary  publica- 
tions relating  to  residences.  Therefore, 
the  police  were  unable  to  execute  the 
warrants  until  the  8th  of  May,  when 
Mr.  Chapman  came  again  to  address 
another  meeting  in  the  same  locality. 
Under  the  circumstaDces,  I  put  it  to  the 
fair  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
hon.  Members  for  Shoreditch  and 
Bethnal  Qreen,  whether  the  police  could 
have  acted  otherwise.  In  the  interval 
between  the  1st  and  the  8th  of  May  the 
meetings  were  held  of  both  parties.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Socialists  it  was  an- 
nounced that  boxes  of  cartridges  had 
been  provided;  that  there  would  be  a 
regular  fight  next  Sunday ;  and  that,  if 
the  people  who  had  come  the  Sunday 
before  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Socialists  came  again,  they  would  meet 
with  a  warmer  reception.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Anti-Socialists,  also  meeting  in 
Kennington,  determined  that  non-resi- 
dents of  Bancroft  Street  and  the  locality 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  meet  there 
again.  A  Petition  signed  by  63  people 
living  close  to  Sancroft  Street,  was 
presented  to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Police,  objecting  to  these  meet' 
ings  in  the  street  as  being  a  great 
nuisance  to  them  and  praying  him 
to  prevent  the  gatherings.  In  c^^nse- 
quence  of  that,  I  think,  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Police  acted  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  duty  in  ordering 
double  patrols  to  be  on  the  spot  the  next 
Sunday.  Accordingly,  there  were  some 
2200  police  sent  down  to  Sancroft 
Street,  and  the  street  very  soon  became 
filled  with  an  angry  crowd  which  never 
assumed  the  character  of  a  meeting  on 
either  side,  because  the  Socialists  and 
the  anti-Socialists  were  more  or  less 
mixed.  Accordingly,  the  police  pro- 
hibited no  meeting,  and  stopped  no 
meeting ;  but  they  did  what  was  a 
wise  and  sensible  thing  to  do,  they 
kept  the  crowd  constantly  on  the  move 
in  order  to  prevent  a  conglomera- 
tion of  persons  on  either  side  to  take 
place  on  one  spot,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  these  two  bodies,  so  filled 
with  inflammable  material,  had  come  to- 
gether the  consequences  would  have 
been  terrible,  for  a  breach  of  the  peace 
would  have  been  inevitable.  This 
further  occurred,  that  Chapman  appeared 
on  the  scene ;  he  was  then  got  at  for  the 
first  time  by  the  police,  who  arrested 
him  under  the  warrant  they  had.  These 
are  the  simple  facts  as  they  are  laid  be- 
fore me,  and  I  think  that  if  the  state  of 
things  which  I  have  described  had  been 
allowed  to  continue,  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  and  the  Home  Secretary 
would  have  deserved  the  severest  cen- 
sure. There  has  not  been  the  slightest 
political  bias  in  the  action  of  (he  autho- 
rities ;  the  same  measure  of  justice  has 
been  meted  out  to  the  anti-Socialists  as 
to  the  Socialists.  The  crowd  was  kept 
moving,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
police  was  caused  solely  by  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  if  these 
hostile  bodies  had  been  allowed  to  come 
together.  They  certainly  would  have 
come  to  blows  if  the  police  had  not  in- 
terfered, and  compelled  the  one  party 
and  then  the  other  to  move  on.  In  any 
of  the  proceedings  there  has  not  been 
the  slightest  partiality  shown  on  behalf 
of  either  party.  The  sole  duty  of  the 
police  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  the 
Metropolis ;  their  duty  id  nut  t  j  interfere^ 
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I  quite  agree,  with  any  publio  meeting 
held  in  a  place  where  the  traffic  of  the 
street,  or  the  convenience  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, are  not  iDterfered  with.  Of 
course,  when  they  have  such  good  and 
substantial  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
serious  breach  of  the  peace  is  going  to 
be  committed,  the  police  would  be  neg- 
lecting their  primary  duty  if  they  did 
not  take  measures  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence 

Mr.  BEADLAUaH  (Northampton) : 
The  subject  of  public  meeting  in   the 
Metropolis  is  one  in  which  I  have  taken 
considerable  interest  and  made   great 
exertions  for  some  40  years  of  my  life. 
I  will  first  put  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.    Matthews)  what    I 
conceive  to  be  the  law  on  the  subject. 
By   the    Metropolitan    Police    Act,     I 
understand,  that  the  Chief  Oommissioner 
of  Police,  and  no  other  person,  has  the 
right  to  make  such  regulations  as,  in  his 
discretion,  he    may  think   fit,    for   the 
regulation  of  traffic  in  every  thorough- 
fare, making  special  regulations  when 
he  considers,  from  the  processions  an- 
nounced, or  from  the  probability  of  large 
assemblies  of  people,  such  regulations 
may  be  necessary.     I  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  other  power  whatever 
put  by  Statute  in  the  Home  Secretary 
or  in  any  other  person.     As  far  as  meet- 
ings   in    London    are  concerned— and 
when  I  Qpeak  of  London  I  mean  the 
Metropolis — I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
occasions  when  great  feeling  has  been 
evoked  in  connection  with  some  special 
question,  large  public    meetings  have 
been  more  orderly  during  the  last  50 
years  than  probably  they  have  been  in 
any  other  city  in   the  world,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  people  has  been  to 
preserve  order.    I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  every  Government  in 
this  country,  whatever  its  politics  maybe, 
to  allow  the  widest  latitude  with  refer- 
ence to  holding  reasonable  public  meet- 
ings, and  that  the  exercise  of  thin  right 
constitutes  a  kind  of   safety-valve  for  I 
the  expression  of  public  opinion.    The 
House  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  people  who  have  taken  part 
in  such  assemblies  who   would    have 
been  excluded  from  a  meetiDcr  held  in  a 


advantage  of  the  public  peace  that  these 
persons  should  have  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  and  discussing  any 
matters  of  grievance.    There  has  been 
considerable  difficulty  in  my  mind   in 
speaking  on  this  matter,  because  I  fear 
there  are  men  who  have  during  the  last 
few  years  done  much  to    imperil   the 
right  of  public  meeting  by  the  need- 
less provocation   offered   sometimes   to 
the   authorities  and  sometimes  to  per- 
sons with  whom   they  disagreed.     Al« 
though  I  regret  that,  I  think  it  ought 
not.  on  the  other  hand,  to  influence  our 
judgment  in  dealing  with  the  general 
question,,  and  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
is  due  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Hox- 
ton  Division  of  Shoreditch  (Mr.  Stuart), 
who  has  raised  the  question  this  even- 
ing, and  I  would  point  out  what  seems 
to  be  a  great  want  of  attention  to  their 
duties  as  guardians  of  the  peace  on  the 
part  of  the  police.     According  to  the 
statement  which  we  have  listened  to,  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  I  understand  him 
tj  say  that  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
hostile  to  the  holding  of  meetings  in 
Sancroft  Street,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  and  announced  that  they  in- 
tended to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary, 
the  holding  of  such  a  meeting.     Now, 
the  meeting  was  either  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful.   If  the  meeting  was  unlawful,  these 
inhabitants  were  not  the  persons  to  de- 
clare the  law  and  enforce  it ;  if  the  meet- 
ing was  lawful,  the  police  had  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  take 
steps   in  order  to  restrain  those  who 
threatened  to  break  the  peace.    I  do  not 
go  to  the  length  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Hoxton  Division  of  Shoreditch 
went,  who  said  that  the  right  to  publio 
meeting  involves  the  right  of  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  police  of  the  meeting. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  accept  this  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law,  or  as  a  matter  of  policy.     I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  less  the 
police  have  in  any  way  to  do  do  with 
public  gatherings  on  political  or  social 
questions,  until  a  breach  of  the  peace  has 
commenced,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
I  have  never  needed  the  assistance  of  the 
police,  and  I  have  never  given  the  police 
more  trouble  than  I  could  help  in  con- 
nection with  any  meeting  that  I  have 
held.    I  have    always    tried    to    keep 
within  the  law,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
done  so.    Although  I  have  sometimes 
disagreed  with  the  Home  Office  as  to 
what  the  law  wa9;  I  have  never  admitted 
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the  right  of  the  Home  OflSce  to  inter- 
fere with  a  public  meeting  conyened  for 
a  lawful  purpose  in  London.  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion,  about  15  years  ago, 
a  meeting  announced  to  be  held  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  was  forbidden  by  a  pro- 
clamation from  the  Home  Office.  I  re- 
plied to  the  Home  Office  proclamation 
by  a  notice  to  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  that  I  in- 
tended to  hold  that  meeting,  and  that  it 
was  a  lawful  one,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  it  would  be  illegal  and 
would  be  resisted.  The  meeting  was 
held.  The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police 
was  present,  and  I  presume  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  it,  because  I  have  never 
heard  anything  on  the  subject  since.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  kind  of  interfer- 
ing by  the  police  in  gatherings  of  this 
kind  often  provokes  disorder  which 
might  otherwise  be  escaped.  Although 
I  have  no  love  for  those  persons  who  call 
themselves  Socialists— they  are  not  com- 
plimentary to  me— yet  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  since  they  have  held  their  meet- 
ings in  and  about  London,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  harsh  treatment 
shown  to  them  which  has  never  been 
shown  to  street  preachers,  who  very 
often  assemble  in  places  where  they  stop 
the  traffic  and  cause  inconvenience  to  the 
neighbourhood.  I  will  undertake  to 
drive  the  Home  Secretary  round  in  a 
Hansom  cab  next  Sunday  morning,  and 
show  him  200  or  300  such  meetings  in 
places  where  the  traffic  in  the  streets  is 
certainly  greatly  impeded.  While  I  am 
claiming  the  right  of  public  meeting  to 
the  fullest  extent,  I  would  also  claim  a 
generosity  of  construction  with  regard 
to  what  may  be  the  right  to  hold  public 
meetings,  and  that  it  should  not  be  tied 
down  by  exact  legal  technicality ;  be- 
cause I  think  that  if  you  give  the  public 
— especially  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
public — any  sort  of  notion  that  you  deal 
a  harsher  measure  to  them  than  you  do 
to  other  classes,  you  provoke  feeling 
which  otherwise  would  not  exist,  and 
you  give  them  power  which  they  would 
not  otherwise  command.  The  police  in 
the  East  of  London  interfered  with  a 
meeting  at  a  corner  of  Dodd  Street ;  the 
conduct  of  the  police  was  undoubtedly 
in  that  case,  if  their  own  expression  may 
be  judged,  prompted  somewhat  by  their 
disapproval  of  the  opinions  expressed 
there,  and  I  suggest  that  this  was  no 
business  of  the  police  whatever.    They 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  -views 
expressed  at  meetings,  whether  by  Social- 
ists, or  the  Salvation  Army,  or  by  those 
people  who  habitually  gather  a  number 
of  persons  around  them  to  sing — what- 
ever their  opinions  may  be,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  polico  to  consider 
them.  At  Dodd  Street  the  audience 
used  to  number  about  20 ;  after  the 
police  interfered  they  increased  rapidly 
to  2,000  or  3,000  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  interference  gives  prominence  to 
men  who  would  otherwise  have  to  stand 
or  fall  by  their  own  arguments.  What 
happened  in  Dodd  Street  will  always  be 
the  result  in  similar  cases  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  police  with 
public  meetings.  The  meetings  which 
have  taken  place  bince  the  Chartists' 
movement  up  to  the  present  time  may 
be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  have  tended  to 
make  a  people  wiser,  and  better,  and 
more  law-abiding.  There  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  danger  of  contagion 
from  abroad,  where  repressive  laws  have 
been  resorted  to  against  a  class  of  people 
bearing  the  name  of  Socialists,  and  if 
those  to  whom  that  name  is  applied  in 
this  country  are  given  the  same  ground 
of  complaint,  we  shall  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  a  class  of  men,  and  assist- 
ing them  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  mischief 
among  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  KOWLANDS  (Finsbury,  E.) : 
Having  regard  to  the  neighbourhoods  in 
which  public  meetings  are  held,  there 
are  few  questions  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  the  right  of  public  meeting 
in  open  places.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
one  of  us  who  represent  East  End  con- 
stituencies on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  has  not  had  to  avail  himself  of 
open  spaces  in  that  district  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  his  constituents.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary has  given  no  directions  whatever  to 
the  police  with  regard  to  these  meet- 
ings, and  the  statement  coming  from  him 
is  one  which  we  welcome  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  Meetings  at  street  corners 
in  London  are  not  at  all  exceptional ; 
you  find  them  in  streets  where  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  traffic,  and  where,  I 
venture  to  think,  they  do  very  little 
harm.  The  noticeable  circumstance  in 
the  present  case  is  that  the  party 
who  wanted  to  break  up  the  meeting 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Hex  ton  Division  of  Shoreditch,  and 
who  succeeded  in  doing  so,  had  no  de- 
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sire  themselves  to  hold  a  meetiag.  They 
did  not  declare  that  they  wanted  to  hold 
a  meeting ;  but  that  they  wanted  to  pre- 
vent the  other  side  from  doing  so,  and 
the  moment  the  police  kept  the  people 
on  the  move,  they  succeeded  in  their 
object.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  prevent  the  two  parties  coming 
together,  and  to  have  allowed  one  party 
to  hold  its  meeting,  rather  than  to  keep 
both  parties  on  the  move.  I  do  not 
think  the  police  did  well  to  give  as  a 
reason  for  applying  for  warrants  against 
Mr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Kemp,  that  their 
addresses  could  not  be  found.  I  find  that 
when  the  case  went  before  the  magis- 
trate, the  detectives  admitted  that  the 
men  were  well  known  to  them,  and  that 
they  were  allowed  to  go  away  on  bail 
without  sureties;  and  I  say  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  if  they  were  so  well 
known,  that  the  police  should  have  had 
any  difficulty  in  tracing  them.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  instance  of  such  persons 
being  out  of  the  way  when  called  upon 
by  the  authorities,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whereabouts  of  these  men  could 
easily  have  been  ascertained  by  the 
police.  I  was  sorry  to  notice,  while  my 
hon.  Friend  was  seriously  discussing  the 
right  of  public  meeting,  a  levity  on  the 
Ministerial  Benches,  which,  1  think, 
warrants  us,  as  Members  having  the 
right  of  open-air  meeting  at  heart,  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  better  at  once 
to  fight  out  this  question  in  th  House 
of  Commons.  There  was  an  article 
which  appeared  in  one  of  the  public 
journals  in  relation  to  public  meetings, 
which,  among  other  things,  said  that 
this  question  was  of  so  serious  a  nature 
that  unless  it  was  settled  at  once  '^  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of  a 
social  revolution."  That  was  said  with 
reference  to  the  Hyde  Park  demonstra- 
tion that  took  place  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  orderly  gatherings  ever  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  country.  If  such  lan- 
guage is  written  with  regard  to  a  meet- 
ing of  that  kind,  I  ask  how  long  it  would 
have  taken  writers  in  the  public  Press 
to  inflame  the  people  still  more,  if  that 
meeting  had  been  interfered  with,  and 
how  long  it  would  have  been  before 
they  went  one  step  further?  I  am 
bound  to  express  my  belief  that  the 
right  of  public  meeting  has  in  other 
times  been  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
aad  that  the  people  should  be  allowed 
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to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
their  grievances  in  the  light  of  day,  be- 
cause, under  those  circumstances,  those 
who  hold  extreme  opinions  have  those 
opinions  modified,  and  in  that  way  pub- 
lic attention  is  directed  to  grievances 
which  exist.  I  believe  that  all  hon. 
Members  will  admit  that  in  this  way 
the  public  weal  is  benefited.  I  hope  we 
shall  soon  find  that  these  disturbances 
in  London  will  cease,  and  that  the  right 
of  public  meeting  will  remain  as  sacred 
in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CEEMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston) :  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
observations  addressed  to  the  House  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  I  am  not  so 
clear  in  my  interpretation  of  his  views, 
with  regard  to  the  instructions  given  to 
the  police,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Finsbury  (Mr.  J.  Bowlands)  seems  to  be. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  interpretation 
which  my  hon.  Friend  has  placed  on 
those  utterances  is  correct.  And  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  does 
not  rise  and  deny  them,  we  shall,  of 
course,  consider  that  his  remarks  were 
faithfully  interpreted  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
and  feel  more  secure  that  no  attempts 
will  be  made  hereafter  to  suppress  the 
meetings  of  Socialists,  or  any  other  class 
of  our  fellow-  citizens.  I  have  no  particular 
love  for  the  doings  of  the  Socialists,  and 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  clear, 
because,  otherwise,  we  might  hereafter 
be  accused  of  sympathizing  with  their 
actions.  Most  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  especially  Members  of  the  Party 
to  which  I  belong,  have  been  roundly 
and  scandalously  abused  by  the  men  who 
have  been  imprisoned  through  the  action 
of  the  police,  and  who  are  now  posing 
as  martyrs.  But  this  question  of  pub- 
lic meeting  is  dear  to  us,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  in  connection  with  street 
preachers,  Socialists,  the  Salvation 
Army,  or  any  other  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  we  shall  feel  bound  to  de- 
fend their  right  of  meeting,  because  we 
have  seen  the  beneficial  results  which 
have  followed  its  exercise.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Government  have  not 
profited  by  past  experience  in  this  matter. 
It  is  not  more  than  23  years  ago  since  a 
Tory  Government  entered  upon  a  crusade 
of  this  kind  against  the  people  of  Lon* 
don.  We  were  not  then  enfranchised, 
and  the  masses  were  not  represented  in 
this  House.    It  was  in  the  year  18$4 
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that  a  Tory  Government  attempted 
to  put  down  a  fz^athering  of  peace- 
able citizens  on  Primrose  Hill.  For  a 
time  they  succeeded,  and  my  ribs  for 
weeks  afterwards  bore  testimony  to  tbe 
efforts  of  the  police  engaged  in  that 
operation.  The  crasade  continued  until 
those  famous  riots  occurred  in  Hyde 
Park.  We  know  that  the  Government 
attempted  to  suppress  the  right  of  the 
people  of  London  to  meet  in  their  open 
spaces  and  express  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  great  Constitutional  chan  ges 
they  desired  ;  we  know  that  the  people 
were  shut  out  from  Hyde  Park,  but  that 
by  some  accident  the  railings  fell  down 
and  the  people  went  into  the  Park.  The 
Government  failed  then  to  put  down  the 
meetings  on  Primrose  Hill,  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  elsewhere.  And  what  was 
the  result  ?  An  enormous  impetus  was 
given  to  the  Eeform  movement  of  that 
day,  and  the  people  shortly  afterwards 
entered  upon  their  political  heritage.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  attempts  to  sup- 
press the  meetings  on  Primrose  Hill  and 
Hyde  Park,  we  should  have  gone  on  toil- 
ing, year  after  year,  to  attain  that  posi- 
tion which  the  Government  speedily  so- 
cured  for  us  by  their  hostility.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Brad- 
laugh)  has  referred  to  the  advertisement 
which  the  Government  are  giving  week 
after  week  to  the  Socialist  Party.  In 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  police, 
thousands  of  people  now  flock  to  hear 
what  the  Socialist  have  to  say,  and  the 
result  is,  that  a  large  number  of  converts 
are  made  to  what  some  persons  regard 
as  very  pernicious  doctrines.  If  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  want  to  continue  this 
advertisement,  they  will  certainly  dis- 
continue the  prohibition  of  meetings  in 
open  spaces.  They  should  remember 
the  words  of  Scripture— *' If  this  work 
be  of  man,  it  will  come  to  nought" — 
and  allow  the  Socialists  to  go  on  preach- 
ing to  their  hearts'  content.  Tbe  same 
result  has  followed  the  prohibition  of 
public  meetings  in  Germany.  I  have  been 
present  in  Berlin,  and  have  witnessed 
the  offorts  made  there  to  suppress  the 
right  of  public  mcetinj^:,  and,  during  the 
last  few  years,  I  have  seen  the  number 
uf  Sociulists  doubled  and  trebled  through 
the  efforts  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  put 
down  their  meetings  by  force ;  whereas, 
if  they  had  been  free  to  preach  their 
doctrines,  I  venture  to  say,  from  practical 
aoquaiutance  witl^  the  Leaders  of  the 


Social  Democracy  in  Germany,  that^the 
strength  of  the  Party  would  not  have 
increased  as  it  has  done.  Now,  Sir,  I 
hope  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  or  some  other 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will,  before  this  debate  concludes,  give 
us  distinctly  to  understand  that  these 
open  air  meetings  will  not  be  interfered 
with.  A  large  number  of  our  constituents 
who  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  the  doings  of  the  Socialists,  know- 
ing as  they  do  that  their  object  is  to 
advertise  themselves  —  to  get  upon  a 
pedestal  in  order  to  propagate  their 
doctrines,  are  nevertheless  anxious 
that  free  speech  should  be  preserved. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  receive  a 
distinct  pledge  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  this  persecution  will 
cease.  If  they  desire  to  prevent  these 
men  from  propagating  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  pernicious  views  they  will 
give  the  pledge  for  which  I  ask. 

Main  Question,  '' That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE   ESTIMATES 
SuPFLY—  conhidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Cla.ss  VII. — Miscellaneous, 

Thb  first  COMMISSIONER  op 
WORKS  (Mr.  Plunket)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Sir,  in  submitting  this  Es- 
timate, I  am  sure  the  Committee  will 
allow  me,  and,  indeed,  expect  from  me 
that  I  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  some  further  and  fuller  particulars 
of  the  services  for  which  this  £17,000  is 
asked  than  would  have  been  possible  to 
exhibit  on  the  face  of  such  a  formal  docu- 
ment as  this.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  impertinent  on 
my  part,  on  this  occasion,  to  dwell  on 
the  deep  and  respectful  sympathy 
which  we  all  feel  for  the  desire  which 
Her  Majesty  has  expressed  to  signalize 
this  Jubilee  year  of  her  reign  by  offering 
solemn  and  public  thanksgiving  for  tho 
prosperity  and  happiness  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  her  and  her 
people  during  50  years  of  her  life  and 
of  her  rule.  I  am  also  sure  that  all 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  right  and 
fitting  that  this  great  National  Thanks* 
giving  should  be  made  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Her  Majesty  and  all  her 
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Predecossora  for  woll  nigh  600  years 
have  beoQ  crowned  as  Sovereigns  of 
England.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  on  that  subject,  for  I 
hope  and  believe,  indeed  I  am  confident, 
that  upon  it  there  will  be  an  absolute 
unanimity  of  feeling  amongst  all  the 
Members  of  this  House.  But  I  am  very 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  preparations  which  it 
will  fall  to  my  duty,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  make  on  this 
occasion — and  more  especially  as  I  know 
that  some  misapprehension  -  prevails 
amongst  Members  of  this  House,  and, 
indeed,  amongst  some  members  of  the 
public  out-of-doors,  with  reference  to  the 
objects  to  which  this  Vote  of  £17,000 
is  to  be  applied.  I  think  if  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  occupy  its  atten- 
tion for  a  very  few  moments,  that  mis- 
apprehension I  shall  be  easily  able  to 
dispel.  Sir,  the  object  of  this  Estimate 
is  perfectly  truly  described  as  ''for  the 
preparation  of  "Westminster  Abbey," 
ibr  this  ceremony  and  nothing  else.  The 
necessity  for  this  Vote  of  £17,000 
springs  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
takes  a  little  money  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  that  Abbey 
to  contain  10,000  men  in  a  space 
which  usually  accommodates,  I  sup- 
pose, about  a  third  of  that  number, 
and  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Abbey  is  so  full  of  very  old 
sculpture  and  statues  of  priceless  his- 
torical value,  which  might  very  easily 
be  defaced,  or  even  destroyed.  Of  course, 
if  you  were  simply  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  Abbey  and  invite  only  the  Members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  walk 
in,  there  would  be  very  little  expense ; 
but  it  has  been  felt — and,  I  believe,  the 
feeling  will  be  shared  universally — that 
on  such  a  great  and  solemn  and  his- 
torical occasion  all  classes  and  all  in- 
terests that  together  make  up  the  people 
should,  as  far  as  possible, be  represented, 
and  that  the  representation  should  not  be 
confined  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  but  should  also  include  Her 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  the  Colo- 
nies and  the  great  dependency  of  India. 
Now,  Sir,  the  first  and  principal  item  in 
this  Estimate  is  a  sum  which  has  been 
estimated  at  £9,000  for  the  erection  of 
galleries  and  the  necessary  staircases 
leading  to  them  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  large  number  of  people,  and  for 
the  making  of  such  structural  alteration 
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as  may  be  necessary  for  providing  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  for 
other  consequential  expenses.  I  may  say 
that  this  sum  of  £9,000  corresponds 
with  the  sum  of  £  10,700  which  was 
spent  in  1872,  when,  as  I  suppose,  a 
great  many  Members  of  this  House  re- 
collect, there  was  a  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And 
before  I  pass  away  from  that  item,  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
exactly  how  we  have  arrived  at  the 
amount  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  for  this  object.  It  was  detemined, 
as  this  was  so  large  and  important  an 
occasion,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  several 
of  the  leading  firms  of  the  builders  and 
contractors  in  London  to  send  in  ten- 
ders for  the  work.  We  invited  tenders 
from  Messrs.  Holland  and  Hannen, 
Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  Messrs.  George 
TroUope  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  These  four  firms,  as  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  doubtless 
aware,  are  amongst  the  most  eminent 
in  London.  They  sent  in  their  estimates 
as  we  desired,  according  to  a  sche- 
dules of  prices;  and,  of  course,  the 
estimate  which  was  lowest— that  of. 
Messrs.  Mowlem,  which  was  17  per  cent, 
lower  than  either  of  the  others— was 
accepted.  The  next  principal  item  is 
also  necessarily  a  large  one,  and  it  is 
as  near  as  we  can  calculate  it,  £5,600. 
It  is  for  the  covering  of  seats  with  calico 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  attend 
the  ceremony  and  the  carpeting  of  the 
passages.  I  may  say  at  once  that  this 
work  will  be  done  on  the  most  econo- 
mical basis  possible.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  arrangements  cor- 
responding as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
those  carried  out  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Service  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is 
not  easy  to  make  an  exact  estimate 
of  this  item ;  but  I  have  gone  into  the 
matter  very  carefully,  and  I  hope  it  is 
more  likely  that  we  shall  fall  short, 
rather  than  exceed  the  Estimate  I  have 
given,  and,  in  that  case,  the  money  we 
have  over  will  be  paid  back  into  the 
Treasury.  These  two  items  together  of 
£9,000  and  £5,600  will  amount  to 
£14,600.  Then  there  is  the  item  of 
£1,300  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  I 
know  that  it  has  been  said  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  will  gain  considerably  by 
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this  ceremonj,   and    tliat  part  of  the 

money  given  under  this  Vote  will  go 

into  their  pockets.     I  am  glad  to  have 

this  opportunity  to  deny  that  statement; 

of  course,   it  is  not  the  fact — not  one 

penny  will  ^o  into  the  pockets  of  the 

Dean  and  Chapter.     The  item  will  be 

paid  as  insurance  against  such  injuries 

as  may  be  done  to  the  Abbey  in  spite  of 

the  care  that  will  be  taken.    \^Lauqhter.'] 

Wei),    if  hon.   Members  will  consider 

that  the  Abbey  is  very  full  of  ancient, 

historical,   and   priceless  statuary  and 

sculpture,  they  will  see  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  say  that  some  slight 

damage  may  not  be  done,  although  we 

have    taken    the    greatest  precautions 

against  that  by  shielding  the  monu- 
ments with  wood.     And  so  there  is  the 

sum  of  £500  allowed  as  an  insurance 

against  any  such  structural  damage  as 

we  may,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  inflict 

upon  the  building.  We  also  allow  a  sum 

of  £250  for  musical  services  and  a  sum 

of  £300,   their  loss  of  fees  during  our 

occupation,    which  fees,  I  believe,   are 

usually  applied  in  payment  of  the  guides. 

Finally,  there  is  an  item  of  £1,100  for 

tlie   necessary  printing  and  stationary 

and    clerical    assistance    in    the    Lord 

Chamberlain's  Department.     We  have 

adopted  that  figure  from  the  correspond- 
ing item  in  the  expenses  that  were  in- 
curred in  1872  on  the  occasion  of  the 

Thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the 

Prince  of  Wales.  That  was  the  sum  ac- 
tually  spent  in    1872  ;    and,    judging 

from  the  tide  of  correspondence  already 

rushing  in  upon  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

I    should    not    think    that    this    item 

could  well  be  put  at  less.    These  make 

together    the    £17,000  ;     and    I    may 

soy,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  my 
statement,  that  I  hope  the  necessary 
airangements  will  be  fully  covered  by 
the  Estimate.  I  assure  the  Commit- 
tee that  no  efiPort  will  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  secure  that  result.  I 
have  taken  into  account  the  expenditure 
which  has  been  incurred  on  similar  oc- 
casions, and  I  believe  this  Estimate  may 
be  relied  upon  as  correct.  There  is  one 
other  subject  in  which  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  will  be  interested.  I  should 
like  to  satisfy  everybody  as  to  the  ac- 
commodation which  we  will  be  able  to 
provide,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  be  in- 
vited to  attend  the  ceremony.  For  in- 
stance, it  has,  I  am  aware,  been  a 
burning   question   with    Members   of 


this  House  as  to  whether,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives.  Only  this 
evening  a  fiiend  of  mine  said  tome — 
^*  If  you  do  not  make  room  for  Members' 
wives — if  you  do  not  settle  this  point  in 
our  favour — even  your  own  Party  will 
vote  against  you."  I  said — **  Yes;  but 
if  I  do  include  Members'  wives,  no  man 
of  any  Party  will  dare  to  vote  against 
me."  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  on 
this  point.  With  regard  to  the  accom- 
modation, I  may  say  that  I  to-day  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, in  which  he  says — 

**  It  may  be  convonient  for  yoa  to  know  the 
arrangements  which  I  have  been  commanded  to 
make  fur  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee  Thanksgiving 
Service  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  2lBt  of 
June.'* 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying,  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  shall 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
giving  away  of  seats,  although  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  ceremony  are 
falling  upon  me  in  showers. 

*'  It  is  wished  that  it  shall  be  of  a  thoroughly 
national  and  representative  character;  and  I 
therefore  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  set  apart 
the  whole  of  the  lower  level  of  the  transepts 
of  the  north  and  south  of  the  Abbey  for  the 
Members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I 
shall  hope  to  provide  here  and  in  the  Galleries 
above  also  for  the  wives  of  Members  ;  but  this 
must,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the  number  of 
Members  who  express  their  intention  to  be  pre- 
sent. Upon  this,  however,  I  propose  to  consult 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker." 

I  have  myself  no  doubt  at  all  that  we 
shall,  on  this  point,  be  able  to  make 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  avoid  giving  disap- 
pointment to  hon.  Members. 

'*In  addition  to  these,  I  shall  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  other  dis- 
tinguished foreigners ;  for  the  representatives 
of  the  Army,  the  Reserve  Forces,  the  Navy  and 
Marines,  and  the  Civil  Service ;  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Colonies  and  India,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenants and  High  Sheriffs  of  counties,  the 
Mayors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  trade,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture who  will  be  invited  to  attend.  The 
Church  will,  of  course,  be  provided  for  in 
communication  with  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
in  addition  to  the  Houses  of  Convocation  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn '* 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  answer  to  a 
Question  which  was  addressed  to  me  the 
other  day,  and  which  I  was  only  able  at 
the  time  to  answer  in  a  general  way — 

"  that  I  have  already  received  an  assurance 
that  the  varioiui  Nonoonformist  Bodies  will 
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wisli  to  be  representod,  and  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  ro3crvo  places  for  them/' 

I  quote  this  with  pleasure,  as  I  have 
said,  as  an  answer  to  the  Question  put 
to  me  the  other  day — 

'*  I  have  not  forgotten  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Thanksgiving  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
recovery  representatives  of  the  working  classes 
were  provided  for,  and  I  shall  most  certainly 
follow  that  precedent  on  this  occasion.'* 

Then  the  Lord  Chamherlain  concludes — 

**  I  may  have  omitted  to  enumerate  some 
olaases  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  If  I  have 
done  so,  as  time  goes  on  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
reminded  of  them,  for  the  innumerable  applica- 
tions that  I  daily  receive  show  the  extraordinary 
interest  taken  in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  this  interesting  ceremony.  I  trust 
that  you  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  get  the 
Vote  for  the  preparations  in  the  Abbey  to  en- 
able me  to  proceed  with  the  arrangements." 

I  have  to  thank  the  Oommitteo  for 
having  allowed  me  to  make  this  ex- 
planation, and  I  now  beg  to  move  the 
Vote,  which  I  trust  will  be  passed  with- 
out serious  opposition. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

^'That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £17,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majest}',  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  o\  March  1888, 
for  the  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  Cele- 
bration of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's 
Roign." 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
I  hope  whatever  decision  the  Committee 
may  come  to  nobody  will  be  induced  to 
give  a  vote  one  way  or  the  other  owing 
to  the  ''wife  bribe"  which  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  for  a 
moment  whether  or  not  there  ought  to 
be  a  Jubilee  Service.  It  is  decided 
upon,  and  it  will  take  place.  Nor  will 
I  discass  whether  it  should  take  place 
at  Westminster  Abbey  or  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  I  can  understand  the  senti- 
mental feeling,  though  I  confess  I  do 
not  share  in  it,  which  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  the 
real  question  is  what  ought  this  Jubilee 
Service  to  cost.  I  hold  that  the  scale 
of  arrangements  is  too  costly,  Hiid  tliat 
if  it  is  adopted  it  will  be  upon  to  tho 
condemnation  of  being  too  reckless  and 
expensive.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  explained  that  there  are  to  be  a 
number  of  galleries,  as  I  understand, 
throughout  the  Cathedral.  Well,  it 
seems  to  mo  that  when  you  have  a 
Cathedral  with  fine  spaces  in  its  interior, 
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you  really  spoil  its  structural  advantages 
and  its  proportions  by  erecting  galleries. 
You  are  perpetrating,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  artistic  blunder.  What  you  are  really 
going  to  do  is  this — with  the  best  in- 
tentions— you  are  going  to  convert  the 
noble  aisle  into  a  species  of  race-course 
stand,  under  the  auspices  of  some  West 
End  upholsterer.  I  do  not  think  any 
hon.  Gentleman  will  assert  this  is  essen- 
tially a  religious  function  ;  it  is  rather  a 
Court  function.  We  understand  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  that  positively  a 
sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  what  they  will 
lose  in  the  way  of  charges  at  services 
that  will  have  to  be  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  this  particular  service.  The 
arrangement  is,  as  I  have  said,  inartistic ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  expenditure 
is  all  the  more  objectionable,  because, 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  said,  most  undoubtedly 
the  classes  will  be  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  masses  will  not.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  about  representative 
Bodies,  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  ono 
constituent  happened  to  be  hungry  ho 
would  be  satisfied  if  his  representative 
in  this  House  were  to  be  given  a  good 
dinner  at  the  public  expense  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  Members  of 
tho  House  of  Commons  may  go  to  the 
Service.  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  go. 
Certainly,  if  I  had  any  desire  to  go  but 
was  kept  out  I  should  not  be  satisfied  if 
my  Kepresentative  in  Parliament  wero 
allowed  to  go.  Now,  we  are  to  pay 
£9,000  for  the  erection  of  those  high 
galleries,  and  £5,600  for  cushioning  the 
seats  in  the  galleries.  I  estimated, 
while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
speaking,  that  if  there  are  10,000  persons 
present,  the  expenditure  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  £1  14«.  per  head.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men know  what  is  the  average  cost  of 
seating  people.  The  cost  of  seating 
people  in  a  large  hall  or  chapel — a  per- 
manent building — is  £2  per  head,  only 
(jv.  morp  ihnn  you  proposo  for  this  one 
,  sliow.  In  addition  to  this  oxpcmlituro 
for  «>al]eric.s  and  cUi«hiouing  the  .seuts 
you  propose  to  grant  £l,o00  us  a 
species  of  insurance— f  Mr.  Plunket  : 
£500.]— £500.  This  sum  is  to  be  given 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Abbey  is  filled  with  monumentSi  which 
are  invaluable.   Now,  these  monuments, 
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if  they  are  broken,  cannot  be  replaced  I 
or    mended,  and    the    £500    will   un- 
doubtedly go  into   the  pockets  cf  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

Mb.  PLUNKET  :  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  not  one  penny 
will  go  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  The 
£500  will  go  to  the  g^eneral  fabric  fund 
of  the  Cathedral. 

Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  :  If  we  were 
asked  to  vote  sometliing  to  the  fabric 
fund  of  the  Cathedral,  I  could  see  that 
reasons  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
proposal.  But  here,  under  the  guise  of 
voting  a  sum  of  money  for  this  Thanks- 
giving Service,  we  are  called  upon  to 
contribute  a  sum  of  £500  to  the  fabric 
f^nd  of  the  Cathedral.  I  think  we 
really  ought  to  object  to  that.  £9,000 
is  far  too  much  to  spend  upon  wood. 
Let  hon.  Gentlemen  consider  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  building  for 
£9,000 ;  besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  case  this  sum  is  only  for  the 
loan  of  the  wood.  I  have  seen  the  wood 
that  is  being  taken  into  the  Cathedral. 
It  consists  of  battens  and  pieces  cut  into 
lengths  for  flooring.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  it  will  be  precisely  as  good  when 
it  has  been  used  as  now;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  practically  called  upon  to  pay 
£9,000  K)r  the  loan  of  this  wood  for  one 
day.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  he  has  put  out  a  schedule  to  the 
various  builders.  I  do  not  say  it  has 
occurred  in  this  case,  but  has  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  not  heard  of  builders 
standing  in  ?  When  half  -  a  -  dozen 
builders  are  asked  to  tender  for  certain 
work,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  they 
agree  amongst  themselves  not  to  cut 
each  other  out ;  and,  although  I  say  I 
do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
I  think  there  are  evidences  that  there 
has  been  a  little  standing  in  in  this  case. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  cited  the 
case  of  the  Thankegiving  Service  in  St. 
PauFs;  and  he  seems  to  consider  that  if  he 
can  show  a  like  expenditure  previously, 
we  ought  to  cordially  and  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge that  he  does  not  propose  to 
expend  moro  thau  lie  ought.  I  asked  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman,  a  few  days  ago, 
what  was  the  total  expenditure  upon  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
he  said  that,  in  round  figures,  it  was 
precisely  the  sum  asked  for  now.  One 
would  suppose  that  £17,000  is  the  sum 
we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  recognize 
as  the  par  value  of  such  Services  as 


the«e.  I  hope  we  shall  establish  a  very 
different  precedent.  I  propose  to  re- 
duce the  amount  to  the  sum  of  £2,000. 
I  consider  this  is  amply  sufficient.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  Cathedral — for  everybody  knows 
that  the  Cathedral  itself  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  world — is  a  diiis 
for  Her  Majesty  and  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  her,  and  a  few  special  seats 
for  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  these  Services  abroad  ; 
but  I  never  heard  of  such  reckless,  such 
ridiculous  expenditure  as  that  proposed 
in  this  case.  Those  who  will  go  to  the 
Cathedral  upon  this  occasion  will  not  go 
for  religious  purposes,  but  to  see  and  to 
be  seen.  If  £17,000  is  to  he  expended 
upon  Jubilee  festivities,  it  might  be  ex- 
pended to  better  advantage  m  various 
other  ways,  because,  in  all  these  matters, 
the  host  way  is  that  which  will  please 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  I  am 
not  advocating  for  a  moment  any  ex- 
penditure of  this  character ;  but  we 
have  to  deal  with  this  positive  fact,  that 
there  is  to  be  this  Jubilee  Service,  and 
the  real  point  is,  what  is  it  to  cost  ? 
Now,  we  are  frequently  asked  to  vote 
money  after  it  has  been  spent ;  we  are 
told  we  must  vote  it.  But  we  have 
been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  ^he  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith)  that  he  would  not  think 
of  spending  1«.  of  this  money  until  it 
has  been  voted.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  is  being  taken 
into  the  Abbey ;  who,  I  wonder,  is  it 
who  is  paj'ing  for  it  ?  Anyhow,  wo 
have  the  assurance  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Houfo 
would  not  for  a  moment  countenance 
the  idea  of  one  farthing  being  spent  bo- 
fore  we  vote  the  money.  We  are,  there- 
fore, perfectly  free  to  say  whether  tho 
money  expended  shall  be  £1,000  or 
£2,000,  or  whatever  sum  we  think 
proper.  Speaking  broadly,  I  think  that, 
considering  the  atrocious  want  of  ta^to 
in  the  proposals  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, cunjsidenng  that  all  tlioso  j^al- 
leries  will  only  bo  used  one  day,  and 
that  they  will  Tani^h  like  tho 

"  Baseless  fabric  of  a  vi&iou,'' 

considering  the  many  better  ways  in 
which  this  money  could  be  expended, 
considering  the  reckless  extravagance 
which  characterizes  everything  which 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  such  people 
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in  anything  they  have  to  do  with,  con- 
sidering that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
can  offer  no  better  reason  for  the  expen- 
diture of  this  money  than  that  there 
was  a  like  expenditure  in  St.  Paul's, 
and  considering  that,  if  we  do  spend 
this  money,  future  generations  will  be 
called  upon  occasionally  to  act  similarly, 
we  owe  it,  as  a  duty  to  the  country  and 
to  ourselves,  to  protest  against  this  ex- 
penditure. Although  £  have  moved  to 
reduce  the  Vote  to  £2,000,  I  do  not 
want  to  stick  at  £5,000  one  way  or  the 
other.  Some  Gentlemen  think  I  am  not 
proposing  to  reduce  the  Vote  sufficiently; 
others  may  think  I  am  proposing  to  re- 
duce it  too  much.  What  I  want  to  do 
is  to  reduce  the  Vote  from  £17,000  to 
something  like  £2,000.  Perhaps  we 
can  make  a  bargain  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  If,  for  instance,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  Motion  to  reduce  the 
Vote  to  £3,000,  I  will  gladly  move  such 
a  Motion.  All  I  want  is  that,  in  a 
matter  like  this,  we  should  say  to  the 
authorities — to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  others— *' Take  £2,000  or  £3,000; 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  give  us  as  good 
a  show  as  you  can  for  the  money."  I 
beg  to  move  that  this  Vote  be  reduced  to 
£2,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  a  sum  of  £2,000  be  granted  for 
the  said  Service."-— (i/r.  Labimchere,) 

The  FIEST  LOED  of  the  TEEA- 
8UEY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand,  Wet  t- 
minster) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  understand 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
to  be  distinctly  of  opinion  that  a  Jubilee 
Service  should  be  neld  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  [Mr.  Laboucuebe  :  I  am  not  of 
that  opinion.  I  accept  the  fact.]  At  all 
events,  he  recognizes  the  propriety  of  a 
Jubilee  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
but  he  suggests  that  the  Jubilee  Service 
should  be  held  under  circumstances  which 
would  render  it  impossible  for  the  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  to  take  part  in  it.  He  proposes 
that  only  the  sum  of  £2,000  should  be 
spent,  and  that  the  galleries  which  he 
protests  against  as  being  an  evidence  of 
want  of  taste,  and  as  beiug  destructive 
of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing, should  not  be  erected.  The  result 
of  that  would  be,  as  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  will  realize,  that,  in- 
stead of  10,000  persons  taking  part  in 
the  ceremony,  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 

Jfr.  Labouchere 


sible  for  more  than  2,000  persons  at  the 
most  to  be  present  to  do  so.  And  there- 
fore all  the  people  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  as  representing  the 
several  elements  of  the  Constitution 
could  not  be  present.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  result  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
sires that  opportunities  should  be  af- 
forded to  the  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to 
take  part  in  a  ceremony  which  they  re- 
gard with  in6nite  satisfaction  and  plea- 
sure, as  one  which  reflects  honour  upon 
Her  Majesty,  honour  upon  the  nation 
over  which  she  reigns,  and  in  which  the 
people  desire  by  their  Eepresentatives 
to  show  a  lively  and  real  interest.  Sir, 
there  is  a  universal  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness and  gratitude  that  we  have  been 
permitted  to  see  the  50th  year  of  a  Eeig^ 
during  which  the  country  has  advanced 
in  prosperity,  has  advanced  in  liberty — 
['*0h,  oh!"  and  ironical  Ewne  Rule 
cheers.']  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  single  word 
upon  an  occasion  like  this  which  would 
afford  the  slightest  opportunity  for  a 
difference  of  opinion.  I  thought  I  was 
fairly  representing  the  views  and  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  ;  but  I  will  refrain 
from  pursuing  the  topic.  Perhaps  I  may 
express  my  own  feeling,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  with  infinite  thankfulness  that  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  a 
period  which  I  believe  will  be  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  this  great  Empire, 
as  a  period  in  which  certainly  great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  great  Empire.  It  would 
be  only  fitting  and  proper  that  an  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  to  the 
Eepresentatives  of  these  classes  to  take 
part  in  a  ceremony  which  fittingly  and 
properly  marks  the  occasion.  Sir,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  a  sum  of 
£500,  which  is  included  in  this  Vote,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  fabric  fund.  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
this  is  given  precisely  in  the  sense  in 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Plun- 
ket)  has  referred  to  it.  It  is  impossible, 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  possible 
care  used  in  the  introduction  of  the 
timber,  that  some  damage  should  not  be 
done  to  the  building.  Any  damage  to 
the  Abbey  must  be  repaired  out  of  the 
fabric  fund,  and  therefore  we  felt  that  a 
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sum  of  £500  would  not  be  an  extensive 
contribution  towards  that  fund.  Not 
one  single  farthing  of  that  money  goes 
to  any  individual  connected  with  the 
Abbey.  If  the  amount  is  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  any  repairs  which  will  be 
necessary,  the  excess  will  simply  go  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  fund  for  main- 
taining a  building  which  in  itself  is  a 
great  national  monument.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  the  builders  stand- 
ing in.  The  Office  of  Works  took 
every  precaution  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  amount  asked  for 
was  a  reasonable  amount  The  chief 
portion  of  the  £17,000  will  be  spent  in 
labour,  as  unquestionably  much  labour 
will  be  expended  in  the  fitting  up  of  the 
proposed  galleries.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  recommend  this  Yote  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  any  further  remarks  of 
my  own.  It  has,  however,  been  said 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  this  ex- 
penditure other  than  the  expenditure 
upon  the  Thanksgiving  Service  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That 
is  not  the  case.  I  find  that  £55,000  was 
spent  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
funeral,  apart  altogether  from  the  cost 
of  the  monument.  If  the  hon.  Member 
would  trouble  himself  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  charges  which  are 
incurred  in  other  countries  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  similar  character,  he 
would  find  that  those  charges  are  enor- 
mously greater  than  that  which  is  now 
presented  to  the  Committee.  But  that, 
after  all,  is  not  the  ground  on  which  I 
recommend  this  Vote  to  hon.  Members. 
I  recommend  it  because  the  country 
takes  an  interest  in  this  ceremony,  and 
desires  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
should  be  represented  in  the  congrega- 
tion. I,  therefore,  trust  it  will  be  voted 
very  cordially  by  the  Committee. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  do 
not  wish  to  find  any  fault  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  having  this 
service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but,  on 
looking  at  this  Estimate,  I  was  struck, 
as  I  feel  other  Members  of  the  House 
must  have  been  struck,  by  the  large 
amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  spent 
upon  the  service ;  indeed,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  we  shall  get  value  for 
the  £17,000  proposed  to  be  expended ; 
£17,000  is  £1  149.  for  every  seat,  as- 


suming that  10,000  are  provided.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  similar  expendi- 
ture was  incurred  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  for  the  recovery  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  but  surely  hon.  Members 
are  perfectly  aware  that  timber  is  down 
in  price  since  that  day  something  like 
50  per  cent,  that  working-men's  wages 
are  down  5  to  20  per  cent.  [**  No,  no ! "] 
I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know.  Tho 
Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's  was 
in  1872,  a  year  in  which  the  wages  of  the 
working  classes  ranged  as  high  or  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past.  I 
will  not  say  there  has  been  any  collusion 
between  the  builders  who  were  invited 
to  tender  in  this  case;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  London  tradesmen  have  a 
great  propensity  for  **  standing  in  "  with 
each  other.  I  dare  say  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  tendering  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket).  I  cer- 
tainly know  how  tendering  is  often  done, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  are 
asked  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  ought  to  spend  considering  the  ac- 
commodation which  is  to  be  provided. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  adopted  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  plan ;  but  to  me 
the  course  he  took  to  obtain  tenders 
seems  most  extraordinary,  as  I  under- 
stand the  procoBs  described.  The  Office 
of  Works  sent  out  a  schedule  of  prices, 
and  then  asked  the  builders  to  say  for 
how  much  below  those  prices  they  would 
tender.  Tho  tenders  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  go  out  with  specifi- 
cations and  with  quantities  supplied  by 
a  professional  man,  and  with  schedules  to 
be  filled  up  with  prices.  A  tenderer  fills 
in  his  schedule  with  prices  which  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  gross  amount  of 
his  contract,  with  such  addition  as  ho 
may  make  after  by  way  of  making  the 
total  sum  even  money.  In  this  case, 
the  schedule  of  prices  should  not  have 
been  sent  out,  but  a  blank  schedule  to 
be  filled  in  with  prices.  I  merely  say 
this  because  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  how- 
ever much  we  desire  to  celebrate  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee,  to  endeavour  to  get  a 
fair  return  for  the  taxpayers'  money  that 
we  exnend 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Done- 
gal, E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Plunket)  who  intro- 
duced this  Yote  seemed  to  think    it 
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necessary  to  refer  to  precedent.    Well, 
now,  the  precedent  whioli  occurs  to  my 
mind  most    readily  in  connection  with 
this  Jubilee  celebration  is  the  original 
Jubilee  from  which  this  takes  its  name. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Yohelf  which  signifies   the  name  of    a 
musical    instrument,    which    every    50 
years,   according  to    the  directions  in 
Deuteronomy,  was  to  sound  throughout 
the  land,  in  notes  of  triumph,  proclaim- 
ing liberty,  and  in  that  50th  year  each 
man  of   the   Hebrew  nation    returned 
into  his  own    possessions,   free  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family.    If  we  could  have 
such  notes  of  jubilation  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  those  Hebrews 
who  witnessed  a    Jubilee    had,   there 
might    be    little    question    about    this 
£17,000,  or  seventeen  times  £17,000,  to 
manifest  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  for 
what  the  right  hon.    Gentleman  (Mr. 
Flunket)    calls    the     blessings    which 
Providence    has    showered    upon    Her 
Majesty's    people   during    the   last   50 
years.     In  Scripture  it  is  said  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  people  is  the  glory 
of  the  King,  and  in  this  country  the  last 
50  years  have  witnessed  an    immense 
increase  of  the  population.     In  the  year 
1837,   the  population  of  England   and 
Wales  was  over  14,000,000;  now  it  is 
27,000,000.     In  1837,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  over  8,000,000  ;  now,  after 
these  50  years  of  blessings,  we  have  a 
population  of  just  under  5,000,000.     I 
wonder  what  the  author  of  the  Jubilee 
of  old  would  have  thought  of  these  signs 
of  blessings   and  of  happiness  of  the 
people  of  one  portion  of   the  United 
Kingdom.     Sir,   when  the   right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury talked  about  liberty,  it  appeared  to 
me  there  was  a  tone  of  satire  about  his 
words,  and  he  did  well  I  think  to  drop 
the  subject.      But  Sir,  if  the  Jubilee  is 
to  be  celebrated  at  all  in  a   religious 
manner,  if  this  is  a  just  mode  of  cele- 
brating it,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
Westminster  Abbey  should  be  chosen. 
It  i«  a  very  int^'resling  monument,  full 
uf  the  n^cords  of  Koyalty  in  this  country. 
As  Addison  says  in  one  of  his  (is^ays  in 
the  Speviator—''  When  I  consider  in  that 
X>lace  kings  lio  by  those  who  have  de- 
posed them,  I  reflect  with  sorrow   and 
astonishment  upon  the  petty  wrangles, 
quarrels,    and    debates    of   mankind.'' 
Well,  Sir,  we  are  to  have  this  show,  or 
this  religious  ceremony,  in  Westminster 

^r.  Arthur  O*  Connor 


Abbey  at  a  cost  of  £17,000.     In   the 
Papers  which  wore  issued  to  Members 
this  morning,  there  were  two  in  juxta- 
position.    One  was  the  Paper  which  set 
forth  the  amount  of  money  to  be  de- 
manded for  this  particular  Service,  and 
the  other  was  the  Paper  I  hold  in  my 
hand.     It  is  headed    *'  Deaths  in   the 
Metropolitan  District."     It  is  a  Return 
of  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  Metro- 
politan District  in  the  year  1886,  upon 
which  the  Coroners  juries  have  returned 
verdicts  of  deaths  from   starvation,  or 
deaths  accelerated  by  privation.     I  find 
that  in  the  Central  Division  there  were 
15  deaths  from  starvation,  in  the  Eastern 
Division    there    were    16    deaths,  and 
smaller  numbers  in  other  divisions,  one 
of  the  divisions  being  the  verge  of  the 
Koyal  Palaces.      There  was  no  death 
from  starvation  within  the  verge  of  the 
Koyal  Palaces ;  those  who  are  there  are 
in   **  purple  or  fine  linen."     You   are 
asking  for  a  sum  of  £17,000,  while  men 
are  dying  in  this  same  city,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Westminster 
Abbey — dying    week    after    week     of 
starvation ;  while  men,   hundreds    and 
thousands  of  men,  are  unable  to  obtain 
work,  when— I  am  tempted  to  go  into  a 
number  of  considerations  which  might 
perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  subject-matter  of    this 
Vote.     But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  im- 
mense distress  in  this  country,  and  what 
do  we  know  besides?     We  know  that 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  probably  the 
richest  person  in  the  world.     In  Eastern 
countries,  kings  barbaric  scatter  pearls 
and  gold  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
In  this  country  we  do  not  find  that  the 
donations  and  bounties  are  in  the  same 
direction.    It  is  the  poor  people  who  are 
to  be  taxed  on  this  occasion.     Now,  I 
want  to  know  what  earthly  good  this 
Vote  will  do  to  the  poor  people  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  London.      If  it  will  do 
good  to  the  people  of  this  country,  why 
do  you  not  have  a  similar  expenditure  in 
Ireland.     Why  are  the  Irish  people  to  be 
taxed  to  contribute  towanis  thi.s  £17,000 
you  propose  tocxpondon  thiscrren^ony  'i 
Is  it  berauso  tho  (Jovernment  feel  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  jubilation  over  tht* 
past  50  3'ears  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  that  is 
so,  why  do  you  expect  us  to  contribute 
from  the  Irish  resources  towards  this 
expenditure  ?    I  do  not  know.  Sir,  by 
what  process  it  can  be  arranged  that  the 
money   contributed   on    this    occasioa 
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should  bo  drawn  entirely  from  thoso  who 
care  for  this  kind  of  thing ;  but  there  is 
one  single  expedient  by  which  the 
dilRcuIty  might  be  met  without  any 
expenditure  at  all  from  the  public  purse, 
and  that  is  by  testing  the  loyalty  of 
those  deeply  religious  people  who  are  to 
be  furnished  with  cushioned  seats  at  two 
guineas  a- head,  charge  two  guineas 
a- head  for  admission.  You  will  get  the 
money  over  and  over  again.  The 
snobocracy  of  the  suburbs  of  Jjondon 
will  crowd  to  get  in  and  you  will  be  able 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction. 
Sir,  this  Estimate  appears  to  be  simply 
ridiculous.  Admitting  all  the  other 
items,  how  on  earth  can  even  a  lavish 
Board  of  Works  justify  the  charge  of 
£1,100  for  stationery  in  connection  with 
this  service?  Are  the  tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  cost  2«.  a-piece  ?  Why  you 
can  get  them  printed  by  hundreds  for 
half  the  money;  £1,100  for  stationery 
appears  indicative  of  the  character  of 
this  Estimate.  It  is  perfectly  plain  it  is 
inflated,  and  altogether  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  And  then  we 
are  told,  and  this  struck  me  as  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  Abbey  will  hold,  in 
ordinary  times,  2,000  persons.  You 
are  going  to  put  10,000  persons  in  there. 
You  will  have  to  put  them  tier  over  tier, 
five  deep.  Now,  what  kind  of  galleries 
are  you  going  to  put  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  which  you  will  increase  its 
capacity  five  fold  ?  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  Estimate.  I  suspect 
the  Estimate  for  standing  or  sitting 
arcommodation  is  about  as  good  as  the 
Estimate  for  stationery.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  shall  certainly  vote  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Labouchere). 

Mr.  BROADHUEST  (Nottingham, 
W.) :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Firat  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  what  he  estimates 
will  be  the  return  in  the  resale  of  timber. 
He  mentioned  nothing  about  that  in  his 
statement  to  the  Committee,  and  that  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  The 
timber  will  be  almost  as  valuable  for  all 
practical  purposes  when  it  is  taken  down, 
as  when  it  is  first  taken  into  the  Abbey. 
[^Laughter  ]  Hon.  Gentlemen  laugh 
about  a  matter  which  they  really  do  not 
understand.  One  expense  in  the  matter 
of  timber  is  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
stacking  of  it  for  a  length  of  time  to  dry. 
There   you  have  a  process  of  drying 


going  on  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  that 
extent  the  timber  will  be  more  valuable 
when  it  is  taken  away  from  the  Abbey. 
IReneiced  huffhter.]  These  are  matters 
about  which  I  know  something.  I 
have  one  other  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statements.  He  said  that  the  Office 
of  Works  had  invited  tenders  from 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Hannen,  Messrs. 
William  Cubitt  and  Co.,  Messrs.  George 
Trollope  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Mowlem 
and  Co.  These  are  the  four  favoured 
firms  of  the  Metropolis.  There  are  at 
least  300  firms  in  the  Metropolis  equally 
as  capable  of  doing  this  work  as  the 
firms  mentioned.  These  are  firms  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  knowing  each 
other  perfectly  well  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  The  last  mentioned,  Messrs. 
Mowlem  and  Co.,  was  only  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  inner  circle  of  contractors, 
but  the  three  other  firms  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  Government 
work  for  the  last  40  years  at  the  very 
least.  I  see  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  perhaps  will  be  able  to  give  us  some 
information  on  this  point. 

Mr.  CUBITT  (Surrey,  Mid.) :  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  appeals  to  me,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  for  the  last  25  years 
neither  I  nor  any  relation  of  mine  has 
had  any  part  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Cubitt  and  Co.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  get  up  his 
facts  better  before  he  speaks. 

Mr.  BROADHURST  :  I  am  perfectly 
within  my  facts.  The  firm  is  carried  on 
in  the  same  place  as  of  old,  and  it  is 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  Well,  there  are  at  least 
within  the  Metropolis  300  firms  who  are 
equally  as  capable  of  doing  work  of  this 
kind  as  any  of  the  firms  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  I  am  much  dissatisfied  my- 
self with  the  exceedingly  limited  num- 
ber of  firms  invited  to  contract  for  this 
work.  Now,  I  have  only  one  other  re- 
mark to  make,  and  that  is  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Joseph  Pease).  I  am  not  surprised 
that  a  total  sum  of  £17,000  is  considered 
a  very  large  sum  indeed.  I,  myself, 
frequently  worship  in  a  Dissenting 
Chapel  which  has  beeuTecently  built  to 
accommodate  from  800  to  1,000  people. 
The  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the 
erection  of  the  building,  which  is  a  very 
handsome  one  indeed — there  are  very 
few  buildings  in  London  to  surpass  it--- 
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cost  £1 0,000.  Now,  that  is  a  permanent 
building,  accommodating  nearly  1,000 
worshippers,  and  it  is  very  handsomely 
built  outside,  and  well  fitted  inside. 
[Laughter.^  I  cannot  say  that  the 
hilarity  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  dis- 
plays any  extraordinary  knowledge  on 
their  part  of  the  subject.  I  say  that  this 
permanent  building  has  been  erected  for 
£10,000  or  less. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  :  I  only  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  question 
addressed  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member.  I 
have  to  say  that  work  of  this  kind  is 
always  done  by  measure,  and  that  the 
estimate  includes  the  cost  of  putting  up 
and  taking  away. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  join  in  the  protest  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  below  me  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
against  this  proposal,  and  I  join  in  his 
protest  on  the  merits  and  the  principle 
of  his  proposal  as  well  as  on  the  de- 
tails. I  must  say  that  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  proposed  this 
Vote  invited,  nay,  I  will  say,  even  com- 
pelled criticism  from  this  quarter  of  the 
House.  I  am  surprised  at  this  in  the 
case  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who 
is  so  adroit  as  well  as  so  eloquent  and 
powerful  a  Speaker.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
should  rather  damage  any  cause  he 
takes  up  and  advocates.  I  deny  alto- 
gether that  this  money  will  be  expended 
m  the  manner  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
declared.  I  deny  that  this  money  will 
be  spent  in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  The  number  who  this 
£17,000  will  accommodate  clearly  shows 
the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  spent. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  told 
us  that  by  this  expenditure  10,000 
people  would  be  seated  in  the  Abbey. 
Well,  he  might  have  added  an  adjective 
— he  might  have  said  **  The  Upper  Ten 
Thousand."  Both  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen said  that  it  was  their  desire  that 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
should  be  represented  at  this  ceremony. 
Well,  I  wonder  how  many  working 
people  will  be  provided  with  places  to 
witness  the  proceedings  ?  I  understand 
that  the  procession  to  the  Abbey  is  to  be 
of  the  shortest  and  most  private  cha- 
racter, so  that  the  humble  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  even   seeing  her  face  on  the 
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day  on  which  this  celebration  takes 
place.  I  do,  Sir,  maintain  that  it  is 
trifling  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
House  to  declare  that  accommodation 
for  10,000  people  does  not  mean  accom- 
modation for  10,000  people  drawn  from 
practically  one  class  ox  society,  and 
therefore  to  the  exclusion  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  That  is  my  first  objection 
to  this  Vote.  I  say  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  on 
which  criticism  has  already  been  offered 
by  some  of  my  hon.  Friends;  but  I 
feel  compelled  to  notice  the  observa- 
tions as  to  the  purpose  of  this  celebration 
which  were  offered  by  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
declared  that  this  Jubilee  was  in  cele- 
bration of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
with  which  Providence  had  blessed  Her 
Majesty  and  Her  people.  I  suppose  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  adheres  to  that  as 
a  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
this  celebration  takes  place.  The  other 
right  hon.  Gentleman  declared  that  this 
celebration  was  for  the  purpose  of  mani- 
festing thanks  for  the  advance  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  "  prosperity  and 
liberty"  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen. 
Now,  I  presume,  when  these  tvo  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  spoke  thus,  they  did  not 
mean  to  exclude  Ireland  from  their  con- 
sideration. I  certainly  believe  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  of  whom,  as  an  Irish- 
man, we  are  all  proud,  however  much 
we  may  differ  from  him  in  politics, 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
exclude  from  his  consideration,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  the  thought  of  his 
own  country.  Therefore,  I  must  assume, 
when  he  used  the  words  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Irishmen  are  called  upon  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  increase  in  the  prosperity 
and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Now,  I 
take  issue  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man altogether  on  that,  and  I  commend 
to  his  consideration  a  few  figures  that 
are  already  familiar  to  this  Committee 
and  the  country.  They  show  what  has 
been  the  advance  of  happiness  and  the 
advance  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  during 
Her  Majesty's  reign.  The  figures  are 
these — that  during  the  50  years  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  3,600,000  people  have 
been  evicted ;  that  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  Her  Majesty  came 
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to  the  Throne,  4,186,000  people  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes ;  that  in 
the  period  of  Her  Majesty's  reign 
1,225,000  Irish  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  have  been  starved  to 
death ;  and  that  in  the  same  period  of 
50  years  the  population  of  Ireland  has 
diminished  from  over  8,000,000  to  under 
5,000,000.  Now,  does  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman,  with  those  facts  staring  him 
in  the  face,  realty  mean  to  ask  Irishmen 
to  go  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  to  offer 
thanks  to  Providence  for  1,250,000  of 
their  countrymen  having  been  starved 
to  death  in  the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
reign — starved  to  death  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  Parliament  ?  AVhy,  Sir,  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed 
that  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Queen 
we  should  have  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  of  general  sorrow  at  the  amount  of 
destruction  and  desolation  brought  about 
by  famine  and  by  plague,  and  emigra- 
tion and  eviction  in  Ireland  during  this 
half-century,  then  we  might  not  have 
grudged  the  £17,000  that  is  asked  for. 
But  it  really  is  too  much  for  him  to  ask 
us  to  thank  Providence  for  a  reign  which 
has  been  more  disastrous,  according  to 
the  most  rigid  statisticians  of  our  coun- 
try, than  the  blood-stained  and  horrible 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  an  ob- 
servation which  I  must  make  here.  The 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  what  I 
must,  for  Parliamentary  reasons,  call 
the  courage  to  declare  that  we  should 
offer  our  thanksgiving  to  Providence  for 
''the  advance  in  liberty"  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  during  the  50  years 
of  her  reign ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  that  in  the  short  interval  of 
time  between  the  debate  of  yesterday  on 
a  drastic  Coercion  Bill  and  the  debate  of 
to-morrow  on  the  same  measure.  Why, 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  think, 
wantonly  insulted  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  when  he  said  that. 
Coming  fresh  from  a  Motion  gagging 
discussion  in  this  House  on  a  Bill  de- 

fkriving  Ireland  of  the  fundamental 
iberties  of  free  subjects  in  a  free  coun- 
try, he  asks  us  to  join  him  in  thanking 
Providence  for  the  advance  in  liberty  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Queen.  No,  Sir ;  we 
shall  vote  against  this  proposal.  We 
know  we  shall  subject  ourselves  to  mis« 
interpretation  in  doing  so.  We  are 
anxious  not  to  do  that,  and  we  declined, 
many  of  us,  to  take  part  in  the  Division 
"vrhich  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of 


the  evening  on  the  Duke  of  Connaught's 
Leave  Bill,  in  order  to  avoid  that  mis- 
interpretation. But  when,  in  the  face 
of  this  House,  we  are  asked  to  agree  to 
the  statement  that  we  feel  we  have  to 
thank  Providence  for  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible 
distress  and  starvation  which  has  existed, 
and  which  is  now  taking  place,  and  that 
we  feel  we  ought  to  thank  Providence 
for  advance  in  the  liberty  when  we  have 
before  us  the  drastic  proposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  coefcion  of  our 
countrymen,  we  say  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  us. 

Mr.  CONYBEARE  (Cornwall,  Cam- 
borne) :  Though  the  hour  is  rather  late, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  word  on  this 
matter,  particularly  as  I  shall  not  be 
here  to-morrow.  It  is  always  entertain- 
ing to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr. W.  H.  Smith)  wax  eloquent, 
and  when  he  has  so  splendid  a  theme, 
which  he  is  so  capable  of  displaying  his 
eloquence  upon,  it  is  really  refreshing  to 
listen  to  him,  and  I  do  not  think  his 
worst  enemy  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of 
the  pleasing  duty  which  fell  to  his  lot 
this  evening.  But  I  cannot  endorse  some 
of  his  eloquent  expressions  as  to  the 
pleasure  he  thinks  all  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  feel  in  passing  this 
Vote.  I  will  not  venture  to  set  up  my 
experience  against  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  so  far  as  the  denizens  of  the 
Strand  are  concerned ;  but  I  must  say, 
if  my  experience  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  counts  for  anything  at 
all,  they  do  not  care  twopence-halfpenny 
about  the  whole  business,  and  so  far 
from  allowing  their  Bepresentatives  in 
this  House  to  vote  huge  sums  of  money 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  many  of  their  class  are 
starving  in  our  streets,  they  would  not 
assent  to  anything  of  the  kind  for  a 
moment.  When  we  are  told,  in  those 
eloquent  tones  and  strains  which  are 
familiar  to  us  from  Court  circles,  that  we 
ought  to  be  blessing  Providence  for  the 
amount  of  prosperity  and  liberty  and 
that  sort  of  thing  which  has  resulted  to 
us  from  50  years  of  the  present  reign,  I 
would  venture  to  ask — and  I  think  it  is 
a  question  which  deserves  an  answer — 
who  it  is  we  have  to  thank  for  all  the 
prosperity  which  has  come  to  this  nation 
m  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  ? 
Is  it  the  intelligence,  is  it  the  labour,  is 
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it  the  energy  of  those  who  are  the  crea- 
tors of  wealth  in  this  country,  or  is  it  the 
do-nothiog,  gilded  luxury  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, commencing  with  the  I^yal 
House  itself,  and  descending  to  the  lower 
grades  of  that  aristocracy  who  simply 
hatten  on  the  labour  of  others  and  do 
not  contribute  one  farthing  in  the  pro- 
motion, or  in  the  division,  or  in  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  ?  Why,  Sir,  if  we  calculate 
the  burden  which  the  Boyal  Family  has 
been  to  this  country  during  the  last  50 
years  we  find  it  amounts  to  £24,000,000; 
and  when  we  are  asked  to  put  our  hands 
in  our  pockets  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  interesting  amusement  of  a  few  of 
the  select  aristocracy  during  an  hour  or 
two  on  a  particular  day,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  until  we  see  some  attempt  made  to 
reduce  the  vast  expenditure  that  is  going 
on  for  needless  purposes  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  con- 
sent, without  a  stern  protest,  to  waste 
like  this  going  on.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  wants  to  know  what 
good  this  Vote  will  do,  I  will  tell  him. 
It  wiU  make  the  people  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  institutions 
we  are  told  most  to  reverence  and  vene- 
rate, and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  in 
a  few  years,  the  people  of  this  country 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  shall  be 
the  last  Jubilee  celebration  they  will 
tolerate.  \_LaHghter.'}  Well,  some  of  us, 
no  doubt,  will  be  old  men  when  the  next 
Jubilee  celebration  takes  place;  but  men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,  while  the 
nation  goes  on  for  ever,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  before  another  century  has 
passed  this  nation  will  be  a  Kepublic 
and  not  a  Monarchy.  [  Cries  of  *  *  Order ! "] 
I  want  to  put  one  or  two  questions  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  to 
expend  this  money.  I  want  to  know 
whether  provision  will  be  made  for  the 
servants  of  this  House  to  attend  the 
ceremonial,  as  well  as  the  Members  of 
it  ?  I  think  they  have  quite  as  hard  if 
not  harder  work  than  we  have,  and  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
in  this  matter.  We  are  told  that  all 
classes  are  to  be  represented ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  been  informed  how  many 
of  the  poor  people,  how  many  of  the 
starring  people  of  this  City  are  to  be 
represented.  Will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman go  out  into  the  highways  and 
byeways  and  collect  together  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  distressed  and  the  starving 
on  which  Her  Majesty  may  feast  her 
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eyes  on  this  solemn  occasion  ?  I  think 
it  would  have  a  good  effect  if  the 
Sovereign  were  once  to  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  life  in  this  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  fond  of 
quoting  precedents  when  he  wants 
some  excuse  for  an  intolerable  and  un- 
necessary Coercion  Bill.  **0h!"  he 
says,  ''it  is  founded  on  the  precedent  of 
those  who  preceded  us — on  precedents 
coming  from  your  side  of  the  House." 
Well,  if  these  things  are  founded  on  pre- 
cedents, we  have  a  right  to  ask  why 
should  not  those  who  go  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  Boyal  smiles  on  this  occasion  pay 
for  the  luxury  ?  I  will  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  precedent  for  our  conten- 
tion that  those  who  attend  this  cere- 
monial ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  it. 
There  was  a  banquet  in  St.  James's 
Palace  the  other  day,  and  I  believe  the 
Eepresentatives  of  our  Colonies  were 
invited ;  but  they  were  invited  also  to 
pay  for  their  dinner.  I  believe  the  at- 
tendance was  rather  smaU,  much  smaller 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  valu- 
able precedent ;  and  I  think  it  is  one  that 
ought  to  have  been  followed  in  this  case. 
I  think  that  those  who  attend  West- 
minster Abbey  ought  to  be  charged,  as 
has  been  suggested  this  evening,  £2  2«. 
each  for  their  enjoyment.  There  is  one 
item,  or  rather,  there  are  two  items  in 
the  £17,000  I  want  to  make  a  remark 
upon.  I  would,  first,  ask  does  this 
£17,000  include  the  cost  of  removing? 
[An  hon.  Member  :  Yes.]  I  should  like 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that, 
because  this  is  a  sort  of  thing  on  which 
we  cannot  tolerate  any  Supplementary 
Estimate  on  a  future  day.  We  are  told 
that  £500  is  to  go  to  insure  '*  priceless 
treasures.''  I  want  to  know  what  con- 
solation this  nation  will  be  able  to  get 
out  of  that  £500,  if  these  priceless 
treasures  are  mutilated  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly valueless  ?  It  is  impossible  that 
all  this  construction  of  galleries  can  take 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  without 
considerable  damage  being  done,  or 
great  danger  of  damage  being  done 
being  incurred.  I  think  this  considera- 
tion alone  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  these  ridiculous  proceedings 
in  the  Abbey.  There  are  priceless  trea- 
sures in  the  building,  besides  sculpture 
and  masonry — there  are  rusty  swordsi 
and  helmets,  and  there  is  the  stone  upon 
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vhich  the  Kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be 
enthroned.  Will  these  be  put  away 
during  the  oeremonial,  or  will  an  oppor- 
tunity be  given  to  dishonest  persons,  if 
any  should  find  their  way  the  Abbey, 
to  carry  away  some  of  these  treasures  ? 
I  think  we  should  have  an  assurance 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that 
point.  I  see  there  is  an  item  of  £250 
lor  musical  services.  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  on  what  kind  of  musical 
service  will  this  money  be  spent  ?  Does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  propose  that 
there  should  be  a  special  Jubilee  hymn 
on  the  part  of  Irish  Members,  and 
poems  of  thankful  praise  for  their  86 
Ooercion  Acts  ?  We  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  Westminster  Abbey  with  feel- 
ings of  veneration,  and  even  of  awe  and 
worship ;  but  the  proposed  proceedings 
in  that  splendid  building  incline  me  to 
apply  a  text  of  Scripture — *'  My  house 
shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer,  but 
ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 

Mb.  OEEMER  (Shoreditch,  Hagger- 
ston) :  I  only  wish  to  say,  Sir,  that  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Vote  will  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  suggested  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere). 
In  case  it  should  be,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  find  themselves  in  a 
difficulty,  and  not  have  the  means  at 
their  disposition  to  enable  them  to  pay 
for  the  fitting  up  of  the  Abbey,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  might  not  only  charge 
for  admission,  but  put  up  the  seats  tu 
auction.  By  that  means  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  would  be  obtained  over 
and  above  that  which  is  actually  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
Abbey  for  this  ceremony.  It  would  be 
a  very  good  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  our  country.  For 
instance,  the  man  wh^  would  pay  £  1,000 
for  a  seat  would  be  considered  a  thousand 
times  more  loyal  than  the  man  who  only 
paid  £1.  There  are  plenty  of  people,  I 
believe,  who  would  be  ready  to  do  this. 
There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
in  this  Metropolis ;  and  the  Government 
might  apply  any  surplus  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  to  another  institution  which 
has  been  sending  round  the  hat  for  some 
months  past ~ namely,  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute. 

Mb.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N. )  (who  was  received  with  cries  of 
'*  Divide !  ")  said  :  I  only  wish  to  say  a 
very  few  words  upon  this  Vote,  and  I 
assure  the  Committee  that  in  what  I 
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shall  say,  I  shall  not  utter  one  word 
which  can  possibly  be  construed  as  dis- 
respectful  of  those  things  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  me  regard  with 
veneration.  Sir,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  the  Irish  Members  to  allow  this 
Vote  to  pass  by  without  some  kind  of  a 
protest,  and  without  pointing  out  the 
condition  in  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
are  to- day  when  you  are  asking  them  to 
contribute  towards  this  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion. Now,  hon.  Members  opposite. 
Members  who  represent  rich  constituen- 
cies and  are  rich  themselves,  will  not 
perhaps  so  easily  understand  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  very  many  of  whose  con- 
stituencies are  among  the  poorest  people 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  men  who  are 
intimate  with  the  lives  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor.  In  Ireland  to-day  there  are 
somewhere  near  400,000  people  in  the 
workhouses  or  receiving  out-door  relief, 
that  is  nearly  one -tenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  our  country,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  heart- 
less in  the  extreme  to  expect  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  will  co-operate  in  a 
celebration  of  this  kind  which  is  to  cost 
so  enormous  a  sum  of  money.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Scotland 
Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  has  entered  into  the  details 
oi  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  past 
50  years,  and  has  pointed  out  how 
miserable  the  condition  of  the  people 
has  been  in  the  course  of  that  time. 
Therefore,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary  further 
to  point  out  why  Irishmen,  without  any 
disrespect  at  all  to  the  prejudices  and 
the  opinions  of  hon.  Members  opposite, 
may  be  expected  to  offer  some  protests 
against  this  Vote,  when  they  are  told 
that  the  celebration  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended is  to  evince  the  sense  of  the 
people's  satisfaction  at  the  progress 
which  their  people  and  their  country 
has  made.  But  apart  from  the  Irish 
point  of  view,  and  speaking  in  the  in- 
terests of  hon.  Members  who  wish  to 
celebrate  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and  I  do 
not  at  all  feel  surprised  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  represent  English  constituen- 
cies should  have  a  desire  to  celebrate 
the  Jubilee  of  their  Queen's  reign,  which 
has  seen  such  an  advance  in  the  pros- 
perity and  greatness  of  England,  I  ask 
hon.  Members  whether,  if  they  want  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  their  own  people, 
they  do  not  make  their  celebration  in 
some  form  which  will  commend  it  to  the 
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people  at  lar^e.  There  have  been  very 
many  methods  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  establish  an  Institute ;  it 
has  been  proposed  to  erect  statues,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  on  the  21st  of 
June  a  costly  celebration  Service  in 
Westminister  Abbey.  In  the  face  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  large  masses  of 
people  in  England,  why  do  you  not  cele- 
brate the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  by 
some  work  which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  benefiting  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try who  most  need  to  be  benefited.  I 
am  constantly  hearing  outside  complaints 
from  people,  who  are  not  averse  to  some 
sort  of  celebration,  that  no  method  of 
celebrating  the  Jubilee  takes  the  form 
of  establishing,  or  endowing,  or  helping 
some  institution  which  would  benefit  the 
poor  people.  While  £17,000  is  to  be 
spenton  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
while  large  sums  of  money,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  to  be  spent  in 
erecting  monuments  in  celebration  of 
this  year,  not  one  shilling,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  going  by  way  of  celebrating 
the  Jubilee  to  a  single  hospital — 
["  Oh,  oh  ! "] — or  a  single  institution 
which  has  for  its  object  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people.  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  certain  localities,  individual 
efifort  has  been  made  to  subscribe  com- 
paratively small  amounts  to  some  such 
institutions,  but  not  one  shilling  of  the 
money  which  is  asked  from  this  House, 
or  from  the  people  nationally,  is  to  go 
to  any  such  institution  or  object,  and  I 
must  say,  Sir,  that  if  I  were  an  English- 
man anxious  to  celebrate  this  Jubilee  in 
a  proper  manner.  I  would  say  that,  in- 
stead of  spending  large  sums  of  money 
on  a  ceremonial  of  a  single  day,  these 
large  sums  of  money  should  be  spent  in 
endowing  deserving  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  weak  and  the 
suffering  and  the  poor.  Apart  from  the 
Irish  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  person  who  has  been 
through  the  poor  parts  of  this  city,  and 
who  has  seen  unfortimate  men  and 
women  in  bitter  weather  at  night  with 
little  children  in  their  arms  cowering  in 
sheds  and  in  door  ways — [Cr»M  of 
•*  Question  ! "] — ^yes,  it  is  a  very  burning 
question.  I  do  not  claim  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  who  reside  in  the 
West  End  are  so  liable  to  see  the  suffer- 
ing people  as  men  who  live  in  more 
humble  quarters ;  but  I  say  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  see  the  streets  filled  with  these 
poor  and  miserable  people,  and  to  vote 
away  with  a  light  heart  such  large  sums 
of  money  for  a  ceremony  of  a  single  day. 
This  celebration  is  to  take  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey — [**  Hear,  hear !  "] 
— yes,  it  is  to  take  place  in  that  Abbey, 
because  it  is  considered  that  it  will  in 
consequence  be  all  the  more  acceptable 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  has  given  the 
Queen  50  years  of  prosperity  and  of 
power.  I  do  not  think  that,  if  the 
object  is  to  signify  gratitude  ^to  the 
Deity,  you  can  do  so  better  than  by 
spending  this  money  well  in  ameliorating 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  instead  of 
spending  it  in  enabling  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  England  to  attend  for  a 
few  hours  in  costly  Court  dresses  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  celebrate  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Queen.  I  wish  to  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks in  no  spirit  of  factious  opposition 
at  all,  not  because  I  wish  to  be  disre- 
spectful at  all  to  hon.  Members  in  regard 
to  this  Bill  which  is  really  an  English, 
and  not  an  Irish  subject. 

Mr.  ILLINGWOETH  (Bradford, 
W.) :  I  wish  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Oommissiotfer  of  Works 
(Mr.  Flunket)  whether  there  will  be  any 
liability  under  this  Vote  beyond  the  £500 
in  case  the  damage  is  greater  than  that 
figure?  [Mr.  Plunket:  No.]  Well, 
if  that  be  so,  I  must  say  I  regard  this 
as  a  most  unbusiness-like  transaction. 
It  is  said  that  the  pertonneloi  the  Abbey 
are  not  to  receive  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage from  this  Vote  of  the  Committee  ; 
but,  if  that  be  so,  why  should  not  the 
£500  in  question  be  reserved  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  if 
any  injury  is  done,  or  very  small  injury, 
it  be  provided  for  out  of  the  amount  ? 
There  is  a  very  important  principle  in- 
volved in  this  question.  I  hope  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  not,  by  a 
side  wind,  consent  to  grant  money  to 
Westminster  Abbey  under  its  present 
management.  Before  sitting  down,  I 
must  say  I  can  easily  understand  that 
hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  heard  observations  from  this  side 
of  the  House  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  their  feelings  and  expectations  in 
regard  to  this  Vote.  There  is  to  be  a 
skeleton  at  the  feast,  I  say,  whioh 
amazed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  who  ventured  to 
put  forward,  in  the  presence  of  Iiifih 
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Members,  the  opinion  that  this  cere- 
mony in  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  take 
the  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the  in- 
creased liberty  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  I  think  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  would  have 
met  the  case  more  fairly  if  he  had  ex- 
cepted Ireland  from  this  suggestion. 
Sir,  the  opportunities  have  been  very 
few  in  which  private  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  enabled  to  express 
what  they  know  to  be  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  complaint  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  must  not  be  sur- 
prised that  even  at  this  untimely  hour 
(2.20)  this  opportunity  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  express  feelings  which 
many  people  outside  hold.  For  my  own 
part,  I  could  have  wished  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  spared  the  proponal  for 
this  Vote.  I  shall  go  into  the  Lobby 
with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouohere),  as  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  much  fairer,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  charge  should  have 
been  made  to  that  eager  crowd  of  people 
who  will  be  anxious  to  visit  the  Abbey 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony.  It 
would  be  more  fitting  the  House  of 
Commons  should  have  been  spared  a 
Vote  of  this  character,  and  therefore  I 
shall  divide  against  it. 
S  Sib  JOHN  SWINBURNE  (Stafford- 
diire,  Lichfield) :  A  large  quantity  of 
dry  timber  is  being  taken  into  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  therefore  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr. 
Plunket)  what  precautions  he  is  taking 
against  fire  ? 

Mb.  plunket  :  Every  possible 
precaution  has  been  taken,  ana  assur- 
ances have  been  effected  in  case  of  loss 
by  fire. 

Sib  JOHN  SWINBURNE  :  Is  that 
included  in  the  £  1 7,000  asked  for  ? 

Mb.  PLUNKET :  Yes. 

Db.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid) :  There 
is  one  point  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to — it 
has  been  possibly  overlooked  up  to  the 
present  time — and  that  is,  that  on  these 
Benches  there  are  86  Members,  and  that 
of  these  86  Members,  I  venture  to  say, 
none  of  them  will  attend  this  ceremony, 
for  the  reasons  which  have  been  most 
elo(juently  explained  by  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  East  Donegal  (Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool  (Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor).  As  we,  with  our  wives 
—certainly  I  could  not  attend  with  my 
wife,  because  I  have  not  got  one — will 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  I  think  that 
some  amount  of  this  expenditure  might 
be  curtailed.  Then  I  would  throw  out 
the  suggestion  that,  instead  of  providing 
this  very  large  and  sumptuous  accom-  - 
modation,  very  considerably  smaller 
accommodation  should  be  provided,  and 
a  ballot  be  resorted  to  in  the  same  way 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  are  accustomed  to 
ballot  for  plaeeB  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
of  this  House,  and  in  this  way  provide 
the  means  of  further  curtailing  the  ex- 
penditure upon  this  ceremony.  I  merely 
throw  out  this  suggestion  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  the  consideration  which  it 
deserves. 

Question  put, 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  84  ; 
Noes  208:  Majority  124.— (Div.  List, 
No.  137.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS 

(IRELAND)    AMENDMENT   (No.  2)  BILL. 

(Sir  James  Corry,  Mr.  Ewarty  Mr,  Johnttoii.) 

[bill    176.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*^  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Sir  Jamu  Corry,) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
of  course,  we  cannot  expect  that  any 
pledge  made  by  this  Qovernment  will  be 
kept.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  this  very 
important  Bill,  as  no  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  present ;  but  I 
must  say  that  after  the  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  the  absence  of  the  responsible 
Minister  is  rather  remarkable. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Bill  coniidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'^That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  ag^ain."— 
{Sir  James  Ccrry.) 
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Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  am  very  glad 
this  Motion  has  been  made,  and  I  trust 
that  the  Government  will  remember  that 
these  86  Irish  Members  belong  to  a 
partioular  Party  who  sometimes  do  ex- 
pect some  statement  of  policy  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Tuesday  next. 

MOTION. 

BAST  I2n)IA  STOCK  CONVEBSION  BILL. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  Bill  for 
giving  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  India 
Four  Per  Cent.  Stock  into  India  Three  and 
a-half  Per  Cent.  Stock ;  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  John  Gk>rst  and  Mr.  Jackson. 
'B\Xipr$9enUdy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  263.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Three  o* clock. 


HOUSE    OF     LORDS, 
Friday,  \Zth  May,  1887. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -FtV*/  Reading— 
Pluralities  Act  Amendment  Act  (1885) 
Amendment  •  (96) ;  Duration  of  Speeches  in 
Parliament  (97);  Colonial  Service  (Pen- 
sions) •  (98). 

DURATION  OF  SPEECHES  IN  PARLIA- 
MENT BILL. 
BILL  PRESmrrKD.      FIRST  READING. 

Lord  DBNMAN,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  noticing  and 
limiting  the  duration  of  speeches  in  Par- 
liamenti  and  to  present  a  Bill  thereupon, 
said,  that  Mr.  Gaine,  in  his  Amend- 
ment on  Procedure,  wished  to  allow- 
Buoh  ordinary  Members  as  himself 
(Lord  Denman)  in  their  Lordships' 
House  a  full  hour  and  to  give  Privy 
Councillors  unlimited  time ;  but  whilst 
he  (Lord  Denman)  thought  an  hour 
too  much  for  an  ordinary  speaker,  he 
considered  some  notice  of  time  necessary. 
He  had  no  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  those  who  could  enchain  and  delight 
either  House  by  a  three  hours'  speech  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  found  in  a  letter  by 
his  lamented  Predecessor,  when  a  young 
barrister—*'  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 


ing myself  speak  for  three  hours."    He 
(LordDenman)  deemed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  be  one,  for  even  if  figures 
(in  red  ink  or  italics)  were  inserted  in  a 
Bill  begun  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the 
House    of    Commons    accepted    those 
figures,  it  became  law.    No  one  would 
wish  to  interrupt  an  able  speaker  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument,  and  if  he  were  to 
sit  down  for  a  moment  and  no  one  to 
rise,  he  might  continue  his  speech.     He 
had  himself  been  tied  to  a  two  minutes' 
speech,  avoiding  politics,  and  he  believed 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  might  suffice  for 
many  in  both  Houses.  At  Derby,  a  party 
of  300  men  at  their  breakfast,  enjoyed 
an  exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by 
a  minister,  either  an   Independent,  or 
Congregationalist,  Wesleyan,  or  Presby- 
terian," for  half-an-hour,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  a  musician  began  to  play, 
and  so  harmoniously  put  an  end  to  the 
discourse.    In  many  speakers  of  ability 
agreeing  to  this  Bill  might  be  a  "  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance."     It  was  best  for 
both  Houses  to  consider  this,  and  for 
the  second  reading  to  be  postponed  till 
after  the   Whitsuntide  Vacation.    The 
Bill  might  be  the  same  as  is  used  at 
Diocesan  conferences.    He  (Lord  Den- 
man) had  seen  in  Punch  a  caricature  of 
a  room,  round  which  were  telephones, 
through  which  Members  of  Parliament 
were    speaking   to  their    constituents, 
whilst  others  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons.   A  suggestion  had  been  made 
that  they  might  write  to  newspapers ; 
but  he  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and 
they  had  made  him    appear  to  have 
uttered  such  nonsense  that,  but  for  Mr. 
Hansard,  he  would  appear  to  the  public 
as  the  stupidest  man  breathing. 

Bill  to  ascertain  and  limit  the  dura- 
tion of  speeches  in  Parliament — Pre- 
geiited  (The  Lord  Denman);  read  1'. 
(No.  97.) 


pluralities  Acrr  amendment  act  (1885) 

AMENDMENT  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Pluralities  Act  Amend- 
ment Act,  1886— Waa  presented  by  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bangor;  read  1*.    (No.  96.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Five 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Eleven  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Fnday,  ISth  May,  1887. 


HINI3TES.]— BuppLT^-^wifid^rtfiftii  CommitUe 

— Rewlmiion  [May  12]  reported. 
PRIYATB  Bill  {by  Order)  —  Seeotul  Reading  — 

Biury  Port  and  North  Western  Janction 

Kail  way.* 
PvBLic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firet  Reading  — 

Legal  Prooeedings  (Reports)  [264]. 
CbiMMt^^— Criminal   Lav  Amendment  (Ire- 
land) [217]  [Seventh  Nighty~^,Y,\  Deeds  of 

Arrangement  Hegistration  *  [231]  —  iL.r. ; 

Truck  [109] -R.p. 
Oommittee^Report^ Third  JS^/uf/M^— Metropolis 

Management    (Batteraea  and  Westminster) 

{re'Comm.)  *  [268],  and  paeud, 
pKOYisiosTAL  Ordbk  Bill — Considered  ae  amended 

—Pier  and  Harbour  [222]. • 

PRIVATE  BUSIKESS. 


PECKHAM  AND  EAST  DULWICH  TRAM- 
WAYa— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  DODDS  (Stockton)  (for  Sir 
Ghables  Fobster)  (Walsall)  moved-^ 

"  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Standing  Orders 
CfOmmittee  of  the  dth  day  of  April  last,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Peckham  and  East  Dulwich  Tram- 
ways Petition,  together  with  the  said  Petition 
and  the  Bill  annexed  thereto,  be  referred  back 
to  the  said  Committee,  and  that  they  have  power 
to  inquire  whether  the  parties  he  permitted  to 
proceed  with  their  Bill  provided  that  so  much 
of  Clause  16  as  relates  to  the  widening  of  Rye 
Lane  be  struck  out  of  the  Bill.'* 

Mb.  KELLY  (Oamberwell,  N.):  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to 
this  particular  clause. 

Mb.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber rises  to  oppose  the  Motion  it  must 
stand  over. 

Mb.  KELLY :  I  only  wish  to  point 
out  that  this  particular  clause  is  a  clause 
iu  which  the  inhabitants  of  Peckham 
take  great  interest.  The  Company  ob- 
tained powers  in  1882,  1883,  and  1885, 
to  construct  tramways  over  which  no 
tramcar  has  as  yet  ever  run.  The  mat- 
ter has  now  come  on  very  suddenly 
without  sufficient  notice.  The  real  op- 
position to  the  proposal  is  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  of  the  Bill  that  part 
of  it  which  principally  interests  the 
people  of  Peckham.  I  therefore  beg  to 
move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  for  a 
week. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Friday,  the  20th  May."— (i/r.  Kelly.) 


Mb.  DODDS :  I  cannot  consent  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Gamberwell,  that  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned  for  a  week ;  but  I  am  quite 
willing  to  postpone  it  until  Tuesday 
next.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  John 
Mowbray)  entirely  approves  of  the  Be* 
solution  I  have  moved.  I  beg  to  move 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned  until 
Tuesday. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Tuesday."— (JTr.  Dodde.) 

Mb.  ELELLY:  I  trust,  in  accepting 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  I  represent  part 
of  the  district  which  is  included  within 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  and  that  I 
am  acting  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Question  put,  and  agrood  to. 
Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Q  UJESTIONS. 


POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— POOR'S  RATE 
NEWRY  UNION. 

Mb.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  What  amount  of  Poor's 
Kate,  being  the  last  made  rate  of  the 
Newry  Union,  is  due  by  immediate 
lessors  to  that  Union  in  respect  of  hold- 
ings of  £4  and  under,  and  what  steps 
the  Guardians  have  taken  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  last  made  rate  from  the 
immediate  lessors  since  that  rate  was 
struck  upon  such  holdings  ? 

The  PARLIAMENTARY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  The  amount  of  rate  so  due  and 
recoverable  is  £19.  The  rate  collectors 
have  been  instructed  to  take  proceedings 
for  the  recovery  of  the  rate. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  BELFAST 

GUARDIANS -JOSEPH  WATT, 

RELIEVING  OFFICEIL 

Mb.  BLANE  (Armagh,  S.)  asked  the 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  If  the  attention  of  the  Local 

Government  Board  has  been  directed  to 

the  proceedings  of  the  Admission  Oom- 

mitteQ  of  the  Belfast  Board  of  Guar* 
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diansy  at  their  meeting  on  26tli  April, 
1887,  at  wliicli  Josopli  Watt,  one  of  the 
relieving  officers  of  the  Union,  was 
absent  without  previously  obtaining 
leave  from  the  Guardians ;  why  was  the 
book  containing  the  usual  entry  of  lines 
issued  for  the  previous  week  not  duly 
written  up  and  presented  for  approval ; 
what  condition  did  the  workhouse  mes- 
senger find  Watt  in  when  he  went  to  his 
residence,  and  was  there  any  Eeport 
made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
the  subject ;  and,  is  Watt  the  same 
person  who  was  formerly  Master  of  the 
Belfast  Workhouse,  and  who  was  obliged 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  re- 
sign his  position,  owing  to  inebriety  and 
and  gross  irregularities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  workhouse  ? 

The  PAELTAMENTARY  UNDEE 
8ECRETAEY  (Colonel  King-Habman) 
(Kent,  Isle  of  Thanet)  (who  replied) 
said :  Fart  of  this  Question  was  answered 
yesterday.  In  reply  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Question  I  have  to  say  that  Mr. 
Watt  explained  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians that  his  absence  from  the  meeting 
was  due  to  illness,  and  his  failure  to 
enter  up  his  book  the  previous  week  was 
due  to  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Watt's  ex- 
planation was  supported  by  a  medical 
certificate.  The  messenger  sent  to  Mr. 
Watt  by  the  Guardians  informed  them 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  delicate 
state  of  health.  Mr.  Watt  formerly  held 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Belfast  Work- 
house, which,  however,  he  resigned  up- 
wards of  10  years  ago,  on  receipt  by  the 
Guardians  of  au  unfavourable  Eeport 
in  regard  to  the  management  and  con- 
dition of  the  workhouse,  and  his  resig- 
nation did  not  appear  to  have  been  due 
to  any  inebriety,  as  alleged,  but  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  phisically  unfit  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  situation. 

NEW    GUINEA  — THE    AUSTRALIAN 

COLONIES. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  part  of  New  Guinea 
claimed  by  this  country  to  the  Australian 
Colonies  or  to  Queensland  in  particular ; 
and,  if  so,  whether,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  question  and  its  effect 
on  the  Native  races,  an  opportunity  will 
bo  given  to  Parliament  to  express  an 
opinion  before  such  a  measure  is  oarried 

i/r.  Blane 


I  out ;  and,  whether,  in  any  case,  the  pro- 
posed scheme  will  be  submitted  for  the 
sanction  of  the  British  Legislature,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  is  to  be  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures ? 

Thb  SEOEETAEY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henby  HOLLA.ND)  (Hampstoad) :  The 
Government  of  New  Guinea  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  officer  appointed  by, 
and  responsible  to.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  he  will  be  guided  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Queens- 
land. The  Governor  of  Queensland  will 
be  directed  to  consult  his  Government 
upon  all  matters  relating  to  British  New 
Guinea ;  but  will  not  be  absolutely  bound 
by  their  opinions.  The  scheme  will  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments, and  legislation  will  be  necessary 
in  Queensland.  The  details  of  the  scheme 
will  shortly  be  placed  before  Parliament 
so  that  an  opinion  may  be  expressed 
upon  it  before  it  is  carried  out ;  but  the 
formal  sanction  of  Parliament  is  not  re- 
quired. A  vote  will  have  to  be  taken  iu 
due  course  of  time. 

ADMIRALTY-NAVAL  DEFENCE  OF 
THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
oaldy,  &o.)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Whether  any  arrangement 
with  the  Australian  Colonies  for  naval 
defence,  which  is  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Colonial  Parliaments, 
will  also  be  submitted,  without  delay, 
for  the  approval  of  this  House  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  he  can  say  when,  and  in 
what  shape,  the  matter  will  be  brought 
forward  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing) :  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  Colonial  Delegates 
agreed  to  an  arrangement,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Colonial  and  Im- 
perial Parliament,  which  will  conduce  to 
the  effective  strength  of  the  Navy,  and 
establish  a  partnership  in  the  expendi- 
ture connected  with  that  force  which  did 
not  before  exist.  Papers  on  the  subject 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
in  due  course,  and  so  soon  as  the  re- 
spective Colonial  Parliaments  have  sig- 
nified thoir  acceptance  of  the  scheme. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL :  Is  this 
House  to  have  no  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  until  the  Colonial 
Parliaments  have  done  so  ? 
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LoBD  OEOBGE  HAMILTON :  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that  any 
propoeal  connected  with  expenditure 
must  be  laid  before  this  House. 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE— THE 

MINUTES. 

Mr.  OHILDEES  (Edinburgh,  S.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
ColonieSy  When  the  Minutes  of  the 
Oolonial  Conference  would  be  laid  on 
the  Table  ? 

The  SECRETAHY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Hsi^BY  HoLLAjrD)(Hamp8tead)  (in  reply) 
said,  they  were  in  course  of  re?i8ion. 
They  would  be  laid  as  soon  as  he  could 

do  80. 

CEYLON-THE  POLICE  FORCE. 

Sib  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Oo.,  S.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  complaints  have 
reached  him  that  the  Ceylon  Police  are 
open  to  bribery,  and  that  it  is  customary 
for  would-be  recruits  to  pay  **  admission 
fees  "  to  the  Police  Superintendents ;  if 
the  authorities  are  aware  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Force ;  and,  whether  any 
steps  will  be  taken  to  re- organize  the 
Department  ? 

Thb  SECRETARY  op  STATE  (Sir 
Heitby  Holland)  (Hampstead):  No  re- 

forts  of  the  kind  have  reached  me;  but 
will  make  inquiry  of  the  GoTemor. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)-"  llAZLEY  v. 
LITTLE"— DELAY  OF  SUMMONSES. 

SiB  THOMAS  ESMONDE  (Dublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Postmaster  General, 
What  explanation  has  Mr.  Hazley,  Post- 
master of  Blackrock,  County  Dublin,  to 
offer  for  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
delivery  of  the  summonses  to  witnesses 
for  the  defence  in  the  case  of  "  Hazley 
r.  Little,"  owing  to  which  the  sum- 
monses, which  should  have  been  de- 
livered on  Thursday,  14th  April,  were 
not  delivered  until  the  following  Satur- 
day? 

The  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  (Mr. 
Baikes)  (Cambridge  University):  The 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  was  owing  to  its  having  acci- 
dentally slipped  between  the  folds  of  a 
newspaper,  and  to  its  having  thus  been 
misdelivered.  The  postman  concerned 
has  been  punished  for  his  want  of 
oare? 


INDIA— THE    IRON    FLOATING   DOCK 

AT  BOMBAY. 
Admibal  field  (Sussex,  East- 
bourne) asked  the  Under  Secretary  o^ 
State  for  India,  Whether  he  can  inform 
the  House  of  the  original  cost  of  the 
Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay ;  when, 
and  by  whose  authority  and  advice,  this 
expenditure  was  incurred ;  whether  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  have  ever  been 
docked  therein ;  whether  he  can  explain 
the  nature  of  the  arrangement  recently 
made  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  for  leasing  the  said  dock  to 
them ;  and,  whether  he  has  any  informa- 
tion to  show  that  the  enlargement  of 
existing  docks  in  the  Government  Yard 
at  Bombay,  as  recommended  by  succes- 
sive  Admirals  in  command  of  the  Indian 
Station,  might  have  been  carried  out  at 
one- third  of  the  cost  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Floating  Dock  ? 

The  UNDER  SECRETARY  op 
STATE  (Sir  John  Gobst)  (Chatham)  : 
(1.)  £307,000.  (2.)  In  1868,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Grovernment  of  Bombay,  backed  by  the 
Government  of  India.  (3.)  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  ships  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  having  been  aocked  there.  (4.)  The 
dock  has  been  leased  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  for  five  years, 
at  a  nominal  rent,  the  Company  being 
under  the  obligation  to  keep  it  in  proper 
repair.  (5.)  I  have  no  information  to 
the  effect  suggested  in  the  Question. 

INDIA-STATE   OF  MOHRBHANJ,  IN 

ORISSA. 

Sib  roper  LETHBRIDGE  (Ken- 
sington, N.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Whether  the  State  of 
Mohrbhanj  in  Orissa  is  regarded  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  British  terri- 
tory ;  whether  the  administration  of  the 
State  during  the  minority  of  the  present 
Raja  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  gentleman,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  relatives  of  the  minor ;  and,  if  so, 
under  what  authority  this  has  been  done ; 
whether  the  relatives  of  the  minor  Raja 
(including  his  mother  and  uncles)  have 
complained  of  this  arrangement  as  dis- 
graceful to  the  Raj  famUy,  preventing 
the  marriage  of  its  daughters,  and  caus- 
ing other  serious  injury  to  its  dignity; 
whether  one  of  the  undes  of  the  minor 
Baja  had  been  entrusted  by  the  late 
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Baja,  his  brother,  with  an  important  ad- 
ministrative charp^o  in  the  State ;  and, 
whether  the  British  Qovernment  has  al- 
lowed any  public  independent  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  truth  of  any  complaints 
that  may  have  been  made  ? 

The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  John  Oorst)  (Chatham): 
(1.)  No.  (3.)  Yes;  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  India. 
(3.)  No  such  complaints  have  ever 
reached  the  Secretary  of  State.  (4.) 
Yes;  and  in  this  charge  he  has  been 
continued.  (5.)  No  public  inquiry  has 
ever  been  made. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  WRITERS— SERVICE 
ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  1881. 

Me.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.)  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
applications  from  Civil  Service  Writers, 
who  served  on  the  Census  of  1881,  to 
have  such  services  counted  towards 
bonus  and  gratuity  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Treasury  Minute  of  December 
last,  have  been  received  at  the  Treasury, 
and  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  have 
replied  to  them  declining  to  consider 
the  question  ;  and,  if  he  will,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  promise  to  examine  fur- 
ther into  the  case  of  the  writers,  take 
this  matter  into  favourable  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  permitting  such 
writers  to  count  the  services  rendered  by 
them  to  the  State  as  Census  clerks  to- 
wards the  benefits  promulgated  in  such 
Treasury  Minute  ? 

Thb  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER  (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square) :  I  am  informed  that 
an  application  from  one  Civil  Service 
copyist  praying  that  non- copyist  service 
should  be  counted  as  copyist  service  was 
received  at  the  Treasury  and  refused, 
because  the  Treasury  Minute  of  Decem- 
ber was  confined  to  copyist  service.  A 
claim  that  non-copyist  service  should 
count  as  copyist  service  would  require 
very  careful  consideration.  If  such  a 
claim  were  sent  in  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department  in  which  the  applicants  gave 
such  service  it  would  have  my  atten- 
tion; but  I  must  not  be  understood 
thereby  as  implying  any  promise  of 
compliance. 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND)-DEBT  OF  THE 
DERRY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  (Cavan,  W.)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  How  much 

Sir  Rop§r  L$Mridf$ 


is  due  to  the  Treasury  by  the  Derry 
Central  Railway ;  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  security ;  how  much  interest,  if  any, 
is  due ;  and,  when  the  last  payment  of 
interest  was  made  ? 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.):  The  amount  of  principal 
due  is  £100,000.  The  security  is  a 
mortgage  on  the  undertaking.  The  Ad- 
vance, representing  the  loan  capital 
of  the  Company,  is  the  first  charge  on 
the  net  receipts.  The  interest  due  is 
£12,284  7ff.  5tf. ;  and  the  last  payment 
of  interest  was  made  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1887. 

DRAINAGE    (IRELAND)— RIVER     FER- 
GUS  RECLAMATION  SCHEME. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  (Cavan,  W.)  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  How  much 
money  has  been  advanced  by  the  Trea- 
sury toward  the  River  Fergus  Reclama- 
tion Scheme ;  what  is  the  present  state 
of  the  works,  and  how  much  is  expected 
it  will  cost  to  finish  them ;  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  property,  and  its  estimated 
value ;  and,  what  is  the  present  income 
derivable  from  it  ? 

Thb  SECRETARY  (Mr.  Jackson) 
(Leeds,  N.):  The  amount  advanced  is 
£125,151.  The  works  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  embankment  is  expected 
to  be  fully  closed  this  summer.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  completion  is  £4,000. 
The  extent  of  the  property  is  about 
1,300  statute  acres,  and  the  estimated 
value  is  £70,510.  This  value  was  esti- 
mated some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Kelly,  who  had  considerable  expe- 
rioDce  in  such  reclamations ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  it  would  realize 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Land  Question  in  Lreland.  The  present 
income  is  nil. 

THE    MAGISTRACY     (ENGLAND    AND 
WALES)— THE  FUNTSHIRE  NON- 
CONFORMISTS. 

Sir  THOMAS  ESMONDE  fDublin 
Co.,  S.)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Homo  Department,  If  he  will  cause 
inquiries  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  number  of  Non-oonfor- 
mists  qualified  to  hold  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace  in  Flintshire ;  and,  if,  in 
the  event  of  Non*conformists  beingfound 
qualified  to  hold  the  position,  steps 
will  be  taken  to  place  them  upon  the 
Bench  ? 
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The  under  8E0RETABY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuakt-Wobtlby)  (Shef- 
field, Hallan)  (who  replied)  said,  the 
appointment  of  the  magistrates  rested 
with  the  Lord  Ohancellor,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  conntj.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  inquiries 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  hold  Commissions  of  the 
Peace,  nor  to  suggest  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  from  any  particular  class. 

Mb.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked,  whether  there  was  any  special 
Minister  in  the  House  who  could  answer 
Questions  relating  to  the  Welsh  Magis- 
tracy?   

The  first  LORD  op  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster)  said,  if  it  was  considered 
that  a  sufficient  answer  had  not  been 
given  a  Member  of  the  Goyemment 
would  communicate  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  subject. 

LABOURERS  (IRELAND)  ACT  —  MAC- 
ROOM  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Dr.  TANNER  (Cork  Co.,  Mid),  who 
had  the  following  Question  on  the 
Paper : — To  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he 
can  state  the  reason  why  the  Local  Go- 
yemment Board  have  not  ordered  their 
arbitrator  to  proceed  to  Macroom,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Macroom  Board  of 
Guardians  early  last  month ;  and,  when 
the  Gbvemment  purpose  sending  the 
said  arbitrator,  for  the  purpose  of  valu- 
ing the  sites  for  labourers'  cottages? 
said,  that  as  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  not  in  his  place,  and  as  he  did 
not  expect  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer 
from  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  he  would  postpone  the 
Question  until  next  week. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER  —  ELEC- 
TRIO  LIGHTS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork  Co.,  Mid)  aaked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact  that,  although  a  great 
portion  of  the  offices  could  be  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  lit  by  electricity, 
the  present  engine  is  inadequate  to  ffive 
the  necessary  supplement ;  whether, 
when  the  engine  was  first  chosen,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  its  disproportionate 
fixe;   whether  a  room,  eaUed  the  Ex- 


chequer Room,  can  now  be  utilised  to 
hold  a  larger  engine  of  increased  power; 
and,  whether  he  will  recommend  the 
substitution  of  an  engine  which  will 
give  the  requisite  supply  for  the  existing 
engine  ? 

Tub  FIRST  COMMISSIONER  (Mr. 
Pltjkkbt)  (Dublin  University) :  I  doubt 
whether  the  offices  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  be  more  cheaply  lighted 
by  electricity  than  by  gas,  though  in 
other  respects  the  electric  light  is  cer- 
tainly preferable ;  but  it  is  quite  true 
that  the  present  plant  is  inadequate  to 
meet  any  further  demands  upon  it.  I 
have  asked  Dr.  Percy  to  prepare  for  me 
a  complete  plan  and  estimate  for  a  con- 
siderably increased  plan  for  lighting 
the  whole  of  the  Palace  with  electricity, 
on  the  chance  that  I  may  some  day  find 
the  House  in  a  sufficiently  generous 
mood  to  vote  the  additional  expense; 
but  small  additions  from  time  to  time 
would,  I  am  advised,  be  very  expensive, 
and  I  could  not  recommend  their  adop- 
tion. 

WAYS  AND  MEAKS-THE  FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS-THE  TOBACCO  DUTY. 
Mr.  murphy  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  inquiries  have  been  made, 
through  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, which  have  confirmed  the  state- 
ments that  many  workpeople  in  Ireland 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  Tobacco 
Duty ;  and,  whether  he  will  re- consider 
his  decision  as  to  granting  a  drawback, 
or  making  some  arrangement  whereby 
manufacturers  may  re-employ  their 
hands  without  suffering  serious  loss  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Goschen)  (St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square):  I  have  made  in- 
quiries not  only  as  to  the  discharge  of 
workpeople  in  Ireland,  but  also  as  to  the 
amount  of  tobacco  which  has  been  taken 
out  of  bond.  The  allegation  is  that  the 
manufacturers  must  wait  till  the  21st 
of  May,  when  the  reduced  duty  comes 
in,  and  that  they  must  discharge  their 
workpeople  in  the  meantime.  Now,  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  cleared  for  consumption  in  Dub- 
lin from  the  dato  of  the  Budget  to  the 
6th  instant  was  more  than  10  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  I  am  at  a  loss, 
therefore,  to  understand  why,  more  to- 
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bacco  having  been  taken  out  for  working  i 
upi  hands  should  have  been  discharged.  | 
I  have  heard  that  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain discharge  of  workpeople ;  but  do 
not  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to 
the  whole  number  employed.  In  Dublin 
I  hear  that  381  were  discharged;  in 
Belfast  11,  and  none  by  the  great  firms. 
I  do  not  admit  that  manufacturers  will 
necessarily  ''sufifer  serious  loss."  I 
have  seen  a  Circular  from  one  of  the 
largest  firms  saying  that  they  should 
not  reduce  the  price  to  their  customers 
for  some  weeks,  thus  clearly  showing 
that  it  is  possible  to  recoup  themselves 
for  the  loss  from  the  higher  duty. 

THE    METROPOLITAN    POLICE  — THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER. 

Mb.  0.  V.  MOEGAN  (Battersea) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion had  Deen  directed  to  an  article  in 
The  Olohe  of  11th  instant,  in  which  it  is 
stated — 

"  From  all  ranks  of  the  Force,  howerer,  come 
complaints  of  the  rigorous  administration  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  who,  it  is  alleged, 
orders  the  discharge  or  redaction  in  rank  of 
men  reported  for  comparatively  slight  offences, 
which  in  former  times  would  have  heen  dis- 
missed with  a  caution  ;*' 

and,   whether  there  is  any  foundation 
for  the  report  ? 

The  under  SECRETART  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuart- Woktley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  No, 
Sir ;  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  reason 
to  helieve  that  there  is  any  foundation 
for  this  report.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  not  wanting  proof  that  the  pohce  ser- 
vice is  gaining  m  popularity.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  informed  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  that  there  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  punishing 
minor  or  slight  offences  since  he  has 
been  in  office. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  —  COM- 
MITTEE OK  THE  COAL  MINES,  &c. 
REGULATION  BILL. 

Ma.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
uncertainty  in  the  matter  is  giving  rise, 
he  will  now  state  definitely  when  the 
Motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Coal  Mines,  &o.,  Regulation  Bill  will  be 
made? 


The  under  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Mr.  Stuabt-Wortley)  (Shef- 
field, Hallam)  (who  replied)  said :  The 
Secretary  of  State  regrets  extremely  that 
any  inconvenience  should  have  been 
caused  in  regard  to  the  committal  of  this 
Bill.  The  Motion  to  go  into  Committee 
has  been  twice  postponed  at  the  request 
of  hon.  Members  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  State  will  en- 
deavour to  arrange  with  my  right  hon. 
Eriend  the  Leader  of  the  House  an  op- 
portunity for  making  this  Motion  before 
Whitsuntide ;  but  the  hon.  Member  must 
see  that,  in  the  present  state  of  Public 
Business,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
more  definite  reply. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND)  —  POST- 
MASTER AT  BORRIS  IN  OSSORY, 
(iUEEN'S  CO. 

Mr.  W.  a.  MACDONALD  (Queen's 
Co.,  Ossory)  asked  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man 
named  Tynan  is  now  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Postmaster  at  Borris  in  Ossory, 
Queen's  County;  whether  the  said 
Tynan  is  over  70  years  of  age,  and  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  discharge  the 
duties  in  person ;  and,  whether  a  more 
suitable  candidate  cannot  be  found  ? 

The  postmaster  GENERAL 
(Mr.  Raikes)  (Cambridge  University): 
Thomas  Tynan  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  Post  Office  at  Borris 
in  Ossory.  Inquiry  is  being  made  as  to 
his  fitness,  and  he  will  not  be  appointed 
unless  he  should  be  found  to  be  a  proper 
person  for  the  office. 

ARMY    (AQXILIARY    FORCES)  —  THE 
WEXFORD  MILITIA. 

Me.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh.  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  will  order  the  Wexford 
Militia  to  bo  trained  in  the  town  of 
Wexford  if  it  is  found  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  rifle  range  in  that 
locality  ? 

Thb  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope) (Lincolnshire,  Homcastle): 
Even  if  a  suitable  range  for  rifle  prac- 
tice could  now  be  provided,  it  would  be 
too  late  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  camp  this  year,  as  the  bat* 
talion  is  to  come  out  for  training  on  the 
30th  instant.  The  Military  Authorities 
consider  a  change  in  the  place  of  train- 
ing, from  time  to  timei  to  be  advaiu 
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tageous;  but  I  will  consider  for  next 
year  the  claims  of  Wexford  to  have  the 
battalion  trained  there. 

ADMIRALTY    CONTRACTS  —  ENGINES 
FOR  GUNBOATS. 

Mr.  BABBOUR  (Paisley)  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If,  in  the 
event  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  en- 
gines for  the  gunboats  proposed  to  be 
constructed  in  Devonport  Dockyard  ex- 
ceeding the  estimate,  whether  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Departments  concerned  will 
be  held  pecuniarily  responsible,  to  the 
extent  of  making  good  the  difference  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Lord  Georob 
Hakilton)  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  No, 
Sir ;  the  officers  in  no  shipbuilding  yard 
are  pecuniarily  responsible  if  their  esti- 
mates are  exceedea ;  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  introduce  such  an  innovation  in 
the  Royal  Dockyards. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— ZULULAND. 

Mr.  M'ARTHUR  (Leicester)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  the  Heads  of  the  Zulu  people 
have  accepted  the  boundary  fixed  by  the 
recent  Oonvention  with  the  Boers,  to- 
gether with  the  British  Protectorate 
over  East  Zululand  ;  and,  whether  he  is 
able  to  communicate  to  the  House  any 
information  as  to  the  establishment  of 
Law  and  order  in  Swaziland  ? 

The  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Sir 
Henrt  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  No 
formal  concurrence  as  to  the  boundary 
has  been  given  by  the  Zulu  Chiefs ;  but 
they  are  understood  to  have  accepted  it, 
now  that  they  have  been  informed  that 
the  arrangement  is  final  and  cannot  be 
altered.  They  received  favourably  the 
announcement  that  the  supreme  autho- 
rity and  protection  of  Her  Majesty 
would  be  extended  to  Zululand.  Her 
Majesty's  Sovereignty  will  be  declared 
over  Zululand,  which  includes  the  Re- 
serve and  what  has  been  called  Eastern 
Zululand,  and  Residents  will  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  Governor  of  Natal, 
who  will  also  be  appointed  Oovemor  of 
Zululand,  with  power  of  legislating  and 
establishing  Courts  by  Proclamation. 
As  to  Swaziland,  Her  Majesty's  G-overn- 
xnent  are  precluded,  by  Article  12  of  the 
Convention  with  the  oouth  African  Re- 
public, from  assuming  the  control  of  that 
territory,  and  nothing  has  occurred  there 
to  warrant  active  interference  in  its 


affairs.  Assurances  have  been  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  that  they  are  mindful  of  the 
obligations  resting  upon  them,  as  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  by  the  Con- 
vention to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Swaziland. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy,  &c.)  :  Will  the  Boer  Republic  in 
Zululand  be  absolutely  independent  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND :  Certainly; 
because  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of  Zulu- 
land'it  is  carved  out  of  Zululand. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  —  BOS- 
TON ELECTION  PETITION  —  MR. 
FYDELL  ROWLEY— DISQUALIFICA- 
TION  FOR  OFFICE. 

Mr.  finch  (Rutland)  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Whether  Mr.  Fydell- 
Rowley  is,  or  is  not,  legally  disqualified 
from  holding  any  public  office  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Fy dell-Rowley  is  not 
legally  disqualified  from  holding  any 
public  office.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners does  not  of  itself  disqualify. 

IRISH  PETTY  SESSIONS  ACT— SECTION 
13-COMMITTALS. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) 
asked  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Under  what  category  persons  committed 
to  prison  under  Section  13  of  the  Irish 
Petty  Sessions  Act,  for  refusing  to 
answer  or  refusing  to  be  sworn,  are 
classed  for  the  purposes  of  prison  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  whether  they  are  treated  as 
convicted  prisoners,  or  as  persons  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court  ? 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
▼ersity) :  As  misdemeanants  of  the  first 
class 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  wished  to 
know  how  that  was,  considering  that 
prisoners  committed  for  contempt  in 
civil  cases  in  the  Superior  Courts,  and 
in  criminal  cases  in  Quarter  Sessions 
Courts,  were  treated  differently  from 
prisoners  committed  under  the  Petty 
Sessions  Act  ? 

Mr.  holmes  said,  he  was  not  aware 
any  such  difference  existed. 

WAR     OFFICE—  QUAKTERMASTER. 
GENERAL  TO  THE  FORCES. 
Ma.     TOTTENHAM     (Winchester) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If 
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the  post  of  Quartermaster  Oeneral  to 
the  Forces  is  to  be  temporarily  filled 
from  Ist  June  to  1st  October,  1887,  by 
Major  Oeneral  Sir  EobertBiddulph,  and 
if  Major  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is 
to  fill  that  post  from  the  latter  date; 
and,  whether  the  post  of  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  Eecruiting  is  to  be  temporarily 
filled  till  same  date  by  an  officer  holding 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  with  the  intention 
that  Sir  Eobert  Biddulph  should  then 
return  to  that  Department  ? 

The  SECRETAJaY  of  STATE  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhops)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
Sir  Robert  Biddulph  has  been  appointed 
Quartermaster  General  from  the  1st  of 
June,  and  the  vacancy  so  created  will  be 
filled  by  Colonel  Rooke.  I  can  give  no 
other  information  on  the  subject. 

WAR  OFFICE— THE  TWO  ARMY  CORPS 
AND  CAVALRY  DIVISION. 

Mb.  TOTTENHAM  (Winchester) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If 
he  can  state  when  the  two  Army  Corps 
and  Cavalry  Division,  stated  by  him  as 
about  to  be  formed,  will  be  so,  and 
if  they  will  be  on  the  peace  or  war 
footing;  what  will  be  the  number  of 
Infantry  Battalions,  Cavalry  Regimentp^ 
Horse  and  Field  Batteries  in  each  Corps, 
and  the  establishment  of  each ;  what  will 
be  the  total  effective  strength  of  each 
Corps  and  Division,  and  where  the  head- 
quarters of  each  will  be ;  and,  whether 
it  is  proposed  to  assemble  any,  or  all,  of 
these  Corps  and  Division  at  one  or  more 
points  for  exercise  within  the  present 
year,  and  for  what  period  ? 

Thb  SECRETARY  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhops)  (Lincolnshire,  Horncastle): 
The  organization  of  the  two  Army  Corps 
and  Cavalry  Division  is  worked  out  in 
detail,  and  I  propose  shortly  to  lay  be- 
fore Parliament  a  Paper  which  will  fully 
answer  my  hon.  Friend's  Questions.  To 
assemble  all  or  any  of  these  Corps  would 
involve  a  large  expenditure,  which  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  present  Esti- 
mates. 

WAR  OFFICE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
TWO  ARMY  CORPS  —  SUPPLY  OF 
HORSES. 

OsNEBAL  ERASER  (Lambeth,  N.) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  organization  of 
two  Army  Corps  ready  to  embark  even 

Mr.  Toti^nhaui 


''before  the  necessary  stores  could  be 
got  on  board  ship,"  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
the  Royal  Artillery  and  their  ammuni- 
tion columns  alone  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  3,702  horses  over  and  above 
the  whole  number  of  horses  estimated 
for  in  the  Army  Estimates  of  1887,  for 
the  whole  number  of  horses  requisite  for 
the  Royal  Artillery. 

The  secretary  of  STATE  (Mr. 
E.  Stakhope)  TLincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle) :  Substantially  the  figures  quoted 
by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  are 
correct. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  JUBILEE  YEAR 
OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  REION  — A  GE. 
NERAL  AMNESTY  IN  IRELAND. 

Me.  NORRIS  (Tower  Hamlets,  Lime- 
house)  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland) 
Bill,  the  Government  will  take  into  con- 
sideration to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  in  celebration  of  Her  Jubilee 
year,  a  general  amnesty  in  Ireland  to  all 
persons  undergoing  imprisonment  for 
agrarian  crime,  excepting  such  as  have 
been  guilty  of  violence  to  the  person  ? 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  (Strand,  Westminster) :  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  any  engagement  of  the 
kind  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 


THE  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE— THE 

MINUTES. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Childers  (Edin- 
burgh,  S. ), 

The  secretary  of  STATE  for 
the  COLONIES  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
(Hampstead)  said,  that  his  former  an- 
swer as  to  the  publication  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  Conference  was  not 
^  strictly  correct.  The  Papers  and  Minutes 
would  be  revised ;  and  it  was  possible 
that  the  proceedings  referring  to  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  negotiations  with 
France  might  not  be  included ;  but  no 
decision  had  yet  been  arrived  at. 

Mr.  CHILDERS :  The  Papers  as  to 
the  naval  arrangement  will  be  included  ? 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND:  Abso- 
lutely. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy,  &;c.) :  As  also  those  relating  to 
New  Guinea  ? 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND :  Yes. 
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ISLANDS  OP  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC- 
TONGA. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  (Gateshead)  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  any  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Colonial  Ofifice  confirming 
the  report  sent  home  appearing  in  The 
Ihlbourne  jirgus,  to  the  effect  that  pre- 
viously to  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell  in  Tonga,  peace  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  whole  of  the  Wesleyan 
body  having  been  exterminated  ? 

The  SECEETAEY  of  STATE  (Sir 
HsKBT  Holland)  (Hampstead) :  We 
have  not  got  that  information ;  but  we 
have  received  a  more  satisfactory  tele- 
gram, from  which  it  appears  that  at  least 
some  Wesleyans  are  left.  A  telegram 
was  received  yesterday  from  Sir  Charles 
Mitchell  in  the  following  words : — 

"April  30.— -Returned  from  Ton^a  to-day 
Send  report  by  next  mail.  Full  inquiry  showed 
report  of  religioua  persecution  true  to  consider- 
able extent.  Xing  promises  make  Chiefs  observe 
Constitution  as  regards  religious  freedom  in 
future  and  generally  protect  Wesleyans.  All 
quiet  now.  Europeans  in  no  case  interfered 
with." 

PARLIAMENT-PETITIONS-FJCTI- 
TIOUS  SIGNATURES. 

Mr.  CODDINQTON  (Blackburn),  on 
privateNotice,  asked thehon.  Member  for 
North  Westmoreland  (Mr.  W.  Lowther), 
as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions,  Whether  it  was  a  fact  that 
108  Petitions,  out  of  a  total  of  130,  re- 
cently presented  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool 
(Mr.  T.  p.  O'Connor)  against  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  had 
been  impugned  by  that  Committee  on 
the  g^und  that  many  of  the  signatures 
appeared  to  be  in  the  same  hand- 
writing; and  what  further  proceedings 
the  Committee  propose  to  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mb.  W.  LOWTHER  (Westmore- 
land,  N.)  (for  Sir  Cbables  Foksteb) 
(Walsall)  said,  he  believed  it  to  be  cor- 
rect that  108  out  of  the  130  Petitions  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Scot- 
land Division  of  Liverpool  had  been 
impugned  by  the  Public  Petitions  Com- 
mittee. Hon.  Members,  on  referring  to 
their  Papers,  which  were  delivered  this 
morning,  would  find  the  Petitions  marked 
with  a  star  and  an  explanation,  stating 
that  the  Committee  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
Petitions  marked,  reported  to  the  House 


the  number  of  names  appended  thereto; 
but  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  many 
of  the  names  were  in  the  same  hand 
writing,  and  that  the  Orders  of  the 
House,  which  required  that  every  Peti- 
tion must  be  signed  or  marked  by  the 
parties  whose  names  were  appended 
thereto,  and  must  be  signed  by  no  one 
else  except  in  cases  of  incapacity  by 
sickness,  had  not  been  complied  with. 
It  might  be  that  the  signatures  to  the 
Petitions  were  not  forgeries.  The  people 
might  have  signed  them  for  their  chil- 
dren, or  their  belongings.  The  Com- 
mittee would  meet  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
would  take  into  consideration  the  Peti- 
tions alluded  to. 

Mb.  T.  E.  ELLIS  (Merionethshire) 
asked,  whether  the  Committee  would 
also  take  into  consideration  the  Peti- 
tions against  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  in  Wales,  which  had  been  simi- 
larly impugned  by  the  Public  Petitions 
Committee  ? 

Mb.  W.  LOWTHEB  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  matter  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  attend 
to  it. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  wish  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  If  it  is  the  fact  that  in  ''  an- 
other place,''  without  any  comment  at  all, 
or  any  intimation  of  the  kind  from  any- 
body, the  Government  have  given  No- 
tice to  omit  from  the  Irish  Land  Law 
Bill  five  of  its  most  important  clauses, 
two  of  them  entirely,  and  to  substitute 
for  the  other  three  wholly  new  clauses  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  clauses  dealing  with 
the  stay  of  evictions,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Court,  and  the  Bankruptcy 
Clauses.  I  wish  further  to  ask  whether, 
imder  these  circumstances,  the  Gkivern- 
ment  will  postpone  taking  any  such  ac- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  wait  to 
propose  their  Amendments  when  the 
Bill  comes  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  is  a  more  competent 
Chamber  to  deal  with  them  ? 

Tub  FIEST  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H.  Sioth} 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  The  hon.  ana 
learned .  Gentleman  has  given  me  no 
Notice  whatever  of  the  Question  which 
he  has  put  to  me.  I  am  really  not  aware 
of  the  procedure  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  in  the  matter.  I  can  give 
him  this  assurance,  however,  that  ao« 
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things  will  be  done  that  will  inyalidate 
the  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Qoyernmenti  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  these  Amendments  have 
not  been  made  a  Cabinet  matter,  and 
that  this  is  entirely  the  action  of  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  ? 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  House  will 
see  that  the  Question  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  puts  to  me  is  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  put  to  me  with- 
out ample  Notice. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACTS  (IRE- 
LAND)  AMENDMENT  (No.  2)  BILL. 

Ma.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) 
said,  that  notwithstanding  the  pledges 
given  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
last  night  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  would  be  in  his  place  to  answer 
any  Question  in  relation  to  the  Munici- 
pal Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2)  Bill,  when  the  Bill  came 
on  last  night  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  dis- 
appeared from  the  House  just  before 
the  Motion  was  made  that  the  Speaker 
do  leave  the  Chair.  There  was  no  one 
present  to  answer  any  Question ;  and, 
therefore,  the  stage  of  the  Bill  was 
taken  without  any  guarantee  from  the 
G-overnment  that  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  would  be  extended  to  all  Ireland. 

The  first  LORD  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
(Strand,  Westminster) :  I  was  not  really 
aware  of  the  Bill  coming  on  last  night, 
as.  the  hour  was  so  late;  but  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary was  in  his  place  when  I  left  the 
House. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  He  was ;  but  he 
ran  away. 

EGYPT— EUMOUKED  EVACUATION. 

Me.  W.  REDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.)  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it 
was  true,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  news- 
papers that  morning,  that  an  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt ;  and,  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  date  of  the  evacuation 
had  been  fixed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Porte,  at  not  less  than  two  years  from 
now,  and  not  more  than  five  years? 

Thb  UNDER  SECRETARY  of 
STATE  (Sir  James  Ferousson)  (Man- 

Mr.  W.  S.  Smith 


Chester,  N.E.) :  I  am  not  able  to  inform 
the  hon.  Member  respecting  any  details 
of  the  negotiations  at  OonstantinopleJ 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can 
fully  inform  the  House.  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  convey  any  inference  re- 
specting the  particular  statements  in 
the  newspapers  referred  to.  They  are 
quite  inaccurate,  and  do  not  give  any 
true  description  of  the  proposals. 

Ms.  W.  REDMOND  asked,  whether 
it  was  a  fact  that  an  agreement  had 
been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  eyacua- 
tion ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  state,  as  soon  as  possible, 
after  such  an  ag^ement  had  been  come 
to,  that  it  was  intended  to  evacuate 
Egypt? 

Sir  JAMES  FERQU880N :  I  must 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  give  Notice  of 
the  Question. 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND :  Then  I  will 
ask  the  Question  on  Monday. 

CRiraNAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  217.] 

{Mr,  A,  J.  Balfour,  Mr,  Sicrttary  Matthewtf  Mr* 
Attorney  General,  Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral  for 
Ireland.) 

COMMITTEE.    [^PtogreiB  Wth  May.'] 

[seventh  nioht.] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Fbeliminaby  Inquibt. 

Clause  1  (Inquiry  by  order  of  Attor- 
ney General). 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
24,  to  leave  out  the  word  *'  not." — {Mr. 
PeUr  MoDanM.) 

Question  proposed,  '^That  the  word 
'  not '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.): 
When  the  Committee  adjourned  on 
Wednesday,  I  was  speaking  of  the  e£fect 
of  the  Amendment  then  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  general  principle  with  re- 
gard to  the  English  Law  of  Evidence,  is 
that  any  witness  can  excuse  himself  from 
answering  a  question  which,  in  his 
opinion,  may  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
That  principle  is  applicable  in  the  trial 
of  any  case  in  this  country,  whether  civil 
or  criminal;  it  is  applicable  where  there 
is  a  Judge  sitting  upon  the  bench,  and 
the  Court  is  an  open  Court,  and  it  is 
also  applicable  wherever  and  whenever 
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a  witness  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
evidence.  It  is  now  proposed  to  alter 
that  Law  of  Evidence  in  reference  to 
secret  tribunals,  and  to  allow  such  ques- 
tions to  be  put  under  the  considerations 
contained  in  this  clause,  even  when  the 
answers  may  criminate  the  witness.  I 
was  proceeding  on  Wednesday  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  the  protection 
which  this  sub- section  purports  to  give 
to  a  witness,  is  simply  to  prevent  any 
statement  the  witness  may  make  from 
being  used  in  evidence  against  him,  but 
that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the 
Grown  or  the  prosecutor  to  use  it  for 
any  other  purpose  except  as  a  confession 
or  as  a  statement  in  evidence.  I  wished 
on  that  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  extraordinary  re- 
sults to  which  the  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  lead,  supposing  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  witness  is  not  held  to  be 
sacred,  and  provision  is  not  made  that, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be 
used  in' any  way  against  him, 

TnE  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
is  anticipating  an  Amendment  which 
comes  later  on.  The  only  question  now 
before  the  Committee  is  whether  the 
word  <'not"  shall  stand  part  of  the 
filAuse 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY:  Of  course  the 
word  ''not"  will  regulate  the  whole  of 
the  sub-section.  One  of  the  excuses  of 
the  Government  for  altering  the  Criminal 
Law  in  this  respect,  is  that  although  a 
witness  may  be  called  upon  to  criminate 
himself,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  sec- 
tion provision  is  made  that  no  harm  shall 
happen  to  him.  It  is  provided  that  any 
statement  made  by  a  witness  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him  on  examination, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  indictment,  or 
any  other  criminal  proceeding  for  per- 
jury, shall  not  be  admissible  in  evidence 
against  him  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal.  I  was  pointing  out  that  that 
is  an  illusory  concession  in  reference  to 
the  compelling  of  a  witness  to  answer 
whether  the  answer  may  criminate  him 
or  not,  and  I  was  calling  attention  to 
the  attempt  which  was  made  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  defend  this  provision. 
What  was  the  point  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  ?  His  point  was  this.  We 
should  constantly  have  cases  occurring 
in  which  the  witnesses  would  falsely 
allege  that  a  particular  answer  would 
criminate  themselves.  But  surely  that 
is  an  obvious  fact  in  reference  to  every 


case  to  which  the  English  Law  of  Evi- 
dence applies,  because  in  any  Court  of 
Justice  in  which  a  witness  may  be  asked 
to  give  evidence  he  may  falsely  allege 
that  his  answer  would  tend  to  criminate 
himself.    Let  me  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which   such   an   important 
change  in  the  law  of  the  country  is  de- 
fended, and  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Committee  are  asked  to  be  satisfied  with 
so  enormous  a  change.    No  doubt   a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1882  was  passed  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  words  as  this 
sub-section  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  once  sought  to  be  original,  and 
the    original    argument   he    used    for 
changing  the  entire  Law  of  Evidence  for 
this  country  was  this — That  there  would 
be  this  dilemma  in  regard  to  the  witness-^ 
he  would  either  be  a  true  or  a  false  wit- 
ness. If  he  were  a  true  witness  in  saying 
that  an  answer  to  the  question  would 
criminate  himself,  then  that  fact  ought 
not  to  be  against  him,  because  if  he  were 
a  true  and  honest  witness,  the  answer 
he  gave  would  undoubtedly  criminate 
him.     But  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  may  be  a  false  witness, 
and,  in  that  case,  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  any  answer  he  may  choose 
to  make,  whether  it  tends  to  criminate 
himself  or  not.    If  you   have  a  wit- 
ness under  examination  who  is  a  false 
witness,  why  compel  that  witness  to  give 
answers  and  make  certain  admissions 
which  are  to  be  used  against  other  people. 
I  must  say  that  this  argument  seems  to 
me  to  reduce  to  an  absurdity  the  entire 
position  of  the  Government  in  this  mat- 
ter in  reference  to  a  previous  Amend- 
ment accepted  by  the  Government.    I 
want  to  know  from  the  Attorney  General 
in  what  way  the  confession  of  a  man  is 
to  come  in  and  to  be  made  use  of?  How 
is  the  case  of  a  confession  previously 
made  to  be  provided  for?     Take  the 
case  of  a  man  coming  in  and  saying  to 
the  magistrate — ''I  am  not   going  to 
give  any  evidence  about  this  case,  be- 
cause I  committed  the  crime  myself." 
That  may  take  place  without  the  wit- 
ness having  been  called  upon  to  answer 
any  question  on  oath  at  all,  and  how  is 
such  a  witness  to  be  dealt  with  ?    Let 
me  ask  the  Committee  to  remember  that 
in  this  sub-section  we  are  dealing  with 
witnesses,  and  not  with  criminals.    In 
this  preliminary  inquiry,  as  the  clause 
stands,  a  man  is  called  upon  to  tell  the 
truthy  even  although  his  answer  may 
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crimiaate  himself.  Now,  the  French 
BjateixL  is  very  different.  In  France 
there  is  a  preliminary  examination  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  compellinfl^  the 
witness  to  criminate  himself.  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  commented  with  consider- 
ahle  force  upon  the  French  principle; 
but  it  is  not  the  French  principle  which 
is  proposed  to  be  introduced  here.  In 
France  the  inquiry  is  conducted  before  a 
permanent  judicial  officer,  and  every- 
thing taken,  down  goes  before  a  superior 
Judge,  who  is  able  to  see  whether  that 
judicial  officer  exceeded  his  power  or 
exercised  the  torture  of  repeated  re- 
mands in  order  to  compel  the  person 
brought  before  him  to  make  criminatory 
statements.  In  this  case  there  are  no 
means  of  correcting  an  examination,  or 
of  having  it  inquired  into  and  considered 
by  a  superior  Judge.  There  is  no  pro- 
tection of  that  sort  at  all,  and  the  magis- 
trate who  takes  the  examination  is  under 
no  responsibility  whatever,  because  the 
examination  oi^  never  b^  commented 
upon  by  the  Judge  of  a  superior  Court. 
A  second  and  most  important  distinction 
between  this  case  and  the  whole  French 
principle,  is  that  in  proceeding  against 
a  man  by  interrogation  in  France,  there 
must  already  have  been  some  evidence 
laid  before  the  Oourt  which  tended  to 
criminate  the  person  examined.  He  is 
already  imder  a  doud  of  suspicion, 
whereas  the  witness  in  Ireland  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  perfectly  innocent.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  French  system  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred  to  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment now  seek  to  introdnoe.  In 
deference  to  your  ruling,  Mr.  Courtney, 
I  will  not,  as  I  had  intended,  touch 
upon  other  matters.  I  presume  that  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  referring 
to  them  hereafter.  Taking  the  clause 
from  beginning  to  end,  I  maintain  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable, 
and  may  be  converted  into  a  trap  to  ex- 
tort from  the  witness  certain  admissions 
as  to  the  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stances which  may  give  a  clue  to  the 
prosecution,  and  ultimately  make  the 
witness  a  criminal  himself.  Therefore, 
I  contend  that  the  system  proposed  to  be 
introduced  here  is  worse  than  the  French 
system,  and  totally  opposed  to  and  in- 
oonsistent  with  the  ancient  traditions  of 
law  and  evidence.  What  I  want  to 
know  from  the  Government  is,  whether 
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henceforward  we  are  to  have  observed  in 
Ireland  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  or  whether  we  are  to  have 
imported  into  that  country  something 
infinitely  worse  than  the  French  Code  ? 
Mb.  T.  M.  HEALT  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  worst  part  of  this  proposal  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  words  which  declare  that 
the  witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  excused  from  answering 
any  question  on  the  ground  that  the 
answer  may  criminate,  or  tend  to  crimi- 
nate himself.  Why  do  not  the  Oo- 
vernment  say — ** lawful  question?"  — 
that  the  witness  shall  not  be  excused 
from  answering  *'  any  lawful  question." 
As  the  sub-section  runs,  the  witness  is 
not  to  be  excused  from  answering  ''  any 
question."  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
definition  of  the  word  '^  question."  The 
Qovernment  promised  that  there  should 
be  a  definition;  but  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  put  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment simply  provides  that- 

"  Every  warrant  to  commit  a  witness  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him  on 
an  examination  held  under  this  section  shall 
set  out  the  question  which  the  witness  refused 
to  answer." 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Amendment 
which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  At- 
torney General  does  not  tend  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  clause  in  any  way, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Gbvernment  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  provision  has 
been  proved  to  be  entirely  illusory.  In 
my  opinion,  all  that  will  be  gained  by 
inserting  this  clause  will  be  an  increase 
of  perjury.  That  is  recognized  by  the 
(Government  themselves,  because  they 
provide  that  the  answer  given  by  a 
witness  to  a  question  shall  be  admissible 
in  evidence  against  such  witness  in  any 
proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in  case  of 
an  indictment  for  perjury.  They  must 
know  this — that  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  man  if 
asked  directly  '^  Did  you  do  so  and  so?" 
may  commit  perjury  rather  than  crimi- 
nate himself.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
England,  with  all  your  love  of  law  and 
order,  you  would  be  able  to  induce  a 
person  who  is  liable  to  be  convicted  of 
burglary  or  murder  to  answer  a  direct 
question  that  criminates  himself;  and 
yet  in  this  clause  you  provide  that  he 
may  be  punished  for  perjury  if  he  an- 
swers falsely.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  a  man  who  is  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  the  first  offenoe,  having  been  found 
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guilty,  may  posaibly  be  haBged,  aad 
then,  after  being  hanged,  he  may  be 
pro$eoated  for  perjury.  That  is  one  of 
the  clear  absurdities  of  this  proposal. 
If  a  man's  evidence  will  criminate  him, 
he  must  be  a  criminal  ah  initio^  and 
you  may  give  him  seven  years'  penal 
servitude,  or  hang  him ;  and,  having 
carried  out  that  sentence,  you  may  pro> 
secute  him  for  perjury.  Can  anything 
be  more  absurd  ?  How  can  you  prove 
that  a  man  has  committed  perjury  unless 
you  show  that  he  ought  to  have  cri- 
minated himself?  Having  done  that, 
you  punish  him  for  the  original  offence, 
and  heap  Pelion  on  Odsa.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
proposals  which  have  been  suggested, 
even  by  an  Irish  Attorney  General. 

Mb.  LA.BOUCHERE  (Northampton) : 
This  proposal  of  the  Government  really 
goes  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ever 
been  suggested  in  connection  with  the 
Law  of  JSvidence  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Under  the  French  Code  a  Jug$ 
d^Jn^ruciiofi  may  examine  a  person  gene- 
rally as  to  crime ;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  compel  the  witness  to  answer.  He 
can  cross-examine  him  if  he  likes,  but 
he  must  take  the  answer  he  gels,  or  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  the  witness  declines  to 
answer.  In  no  case  can  a  man  who  has 
been  examined  be  punished  for  perjury 
in  consequence  of  any  answer  he  may 
haye  given  to  the  Juge  d* Imt ruction. 
Such  an  inquiry  is  regarded  as  being  of 
a  strictly  private  nature,  and  it  entails 
no  penal  consequences. 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.) :  I  am 
surprised  that  the  Government  should 
persist  with  this  section.  It  certainly 
contains  the  most  revolutionary  proposal 
which  has  ever  been  introduced  into  our 
jurisprudence.  The  other  night  I  chal- 
lenged the  Government  to  produce  from 
the  law  of  any  country  any  such  power 
as  they  are  asking  for  now — namely,  to 
make  a  man  criminate  himself  in  the 
evidence  he  may  be  required  to  give 
before  a  magistrate.  What  was  the 
answer  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
the  appeal  made  to  him  to  amend  this 
clause  r  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  read 
a  portion  of  a  sentence  from  the  Cor- 
rupt and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1883,  which  provides  that  a  person  called 
as  a  witness  respecting  an  election  before 
an  Election  Court  shall  not  be  excused 
Irom  answering  any  question  relating  to 
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the  election  on   the  ground  that  the 
question  may  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
Strange  to  say,  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  stopped  there.     I  do  not  suppose 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
mislead  the  House,  and  I  imagine  that  he 
acted  from  pure  ignorance.     He  ought, 
however,  to  have  continued  his  reading, 
when  he  would  have  found  that  the  next 
part  of  the  clause  entirely  destroyed 
the  effect  of  his  answer,  because  it  is 
provided  in  that  Act  that  a  witness  who 
answers  a  question  properly  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  certificate  of  indem- 
nity, so  that,  in  whatever  respect  he  may 
haye  criminated  himself,  he  is  altogether 
relieved  from  any  painful  consequences. 
That  is  the  only  precedent  that  can  be 
found  in  the  English  law ;  and,  so  far 
from  supporting  the  view  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  it  entirely  destroys  his 
case.     The  effect  of  that  provision  is  to 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  witness  to 
tell  the  truth ;  whereas,  under  the  pre« 
sent  Bill  of  the  Government,  it  is  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  the  witness  to  tell 
a  lie.     It  has  been  stated  that  a  clause 
of  a  similar  character  was  seriously  con* 
sidered  in  1882,  when  the  Oimes  Act  of 
that  year  was  before  the  House.    Now, 
I  find,  on  looking  at  Barnard,  that  that 
clause    was   never   considered    at    all. 
Curiously  enough,  there  was  no  Amend* 
ment  to  that  portion  of  the  clause,  and  it 
seems   to  have   slipped  into  the  Bill 
entirely  without  consideration.      That 
omission  makes  it  even  more  necessary 
that  on  this  occasion  the   Committee 
should  direct  its  attention  to  a  provision 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  every 
principle  of  our  criminal  j  urisprudence, 
and  calculated  to  destroy  every  principle 
of  morality,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
you  will  be  able  to  induce  a  witness  who 
is  a  criminal  to  criminate  himself.     Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  the  essential  difference  which 
exists   between  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  this  Bill.    In  the  case  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  a  man  is  asked  to 
criminate  himself  only  in  respect    of 
election  offences,    and  if  he  teUs  the 
truth  in  regard  to  what  he  knows,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  in- 
demnity,    and    cannot    be    punished. 
Therefore,  under  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  a  witness  escapes  the  usual  penalties 
which  attach  to  bribery  and  other  cor- 
rupt practices.   Unfortunately,  in  regard 
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to  the  offences  dealt  with  by  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  public  opinion  is  not 
so  stringent  as  the  law.  We  all  object 
to  bribery  in  the  abstract ;  but  in  the 
concrete  hon.  Qentlemen  condemn  it  only 
when  it  is  practised  by  the  opposite 
Party.  As  far  as  corrupt  practices  go, 
that  Act  provides  that  if  a  person, 
when  under  examination,  tells  the  truth 
be  shall  receive  no  punishment  of 
any  kind ;  but  under  this  Bill,  when 
a  Besident  Magistrate  is  making  an  in- 
quiry into  a  serious  crime,  such  as  mur- 
der, that  consideration  does  not  apply, 
and  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  does  not  hold  good  in 
eases  of  this  kind.  If  a  witness,  under 
the  stress  of  examination,  discloses  to 
the  magistrate  the  fact  that  he  has  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offence,  although  there 
may  be  no  means  of  proving  it  beyond 
the  man's  own  confession,  it  is  provided 
bere  that  that  confession  shall  not  be 
admissible  against  him.  But  still,  there 
is  no  statutory  limitation  in  regard  to 
criminal  offences,  and  the  witness  may 
afterwards  become  liable  to  be  prose- 
cuted when  other  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. In  giving  evidence  before 
this  secret  tribunal  the  witness  will  ne- 
cessarily place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  I  do  not  think  his 
enemies  will  feel  themselves  bound  to 
keep  his  evidence  secret.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  to  Dublin  Castle,  to 
the  parish  priest,  and  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  may  even  become  a  sub- 
ject of  common  gossip.  Therefore,  if 
the  precedent  of  the  Uorrupt  Practices 
Act  were  entirely  satisfactory,  it  would 
afford  no  adequate  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  There  is 
onlv  one  other  point  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  which  I  will 
refer.  He  stated  that  it  was  necessary 
to  compel  a  witness  to  criminate  himself, 
because  otherwise  he  might  falsely 
allege  a  claim  of  privilege,  and  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  false  ground  that  his 
answer  might  criminate  him.  Did  it  not 
strike  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
that  objection,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  is 
clearly  applicable  in  every  case  where  a 
witness  is  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
in  a  Court  of  Justice?  In  a  Court  of 
Justice  a  witness  may  falsely  raise  the 
same  plea ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  wotdd 
do  it  successfully.  I  wonder  what  it 
was  that  put  that  idea  into  the  mind  of 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  remem- 
ber  an  inquiry  which  was  held  not 
long  ago  before  a  Coroner  in  Ire- 
land into  a  case  of  stabbing  by  the 
police  ;  and  although  on  the  first  day  of 
the  inquest  the  police  answered  truthfully 
the  questions  put  to  them,  on  the  second 
day,  from  some  mysterious  cause  which 
was  not  disclosed,  the  police  constables 
appeared  to  be  animated  by  a  desire  to 
protect  themselves,  and  they  refused  to 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  might  criminate 
themselves.  The  experience  of  the 
policemen  who  gave  that  answer  was  not 
very  encouraging,  because  what  hap- 
pened to  them  was  this — the  Coroner 
made  out  a  warrant  for  their  committal 
for  contempt  in  not  answering  the  ques- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  Court 
to  judge,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases, 
whether  the  answer  to  a  question  may 
or  may  not  criminate  a  witness ;  and  if 
a  plea  of  privilege  were  falsely  raised,  a 
competent  Court  and  a  competent  magis- 
trate would  disregard  such  false  plea, 
and  commit  the  witness  who  refused  to 
answer  it  to  prison.  Therefore,  I  trust 
that,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the  Go- 
vernment will  strike  this  'clause  out  of 
their  Bill,  or,  at  all  events,  accept  the 
Amendment  which  I  have  put  down  on 
the  Paper,  and  which  will  come  on  later. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn)  : 
I  will  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  L*e- 
land  whether  he  will  accept  an  Amend- 
ment which  appears  in  my  name,  and 
which  is  numoered  in  the  Paper  of 
Amendments  as  No.  124  ?  It  provides 
that— 

"No  person  who  is  examined  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  he  charged  with  the  oommission  of 
the  offence  in  respect  of  which  he  has  been 
examined." 

That  would  remove  the  necessity  for 
arguing  this  sub-section  further.  Will 
the  Government  say  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  that  Amendment  or 
not? 

The  CHIEF  8ECEETARY  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balpoxtr)  TMan- 
cheater,  E.) :  The  Government  will  have 
no  objection  to  accept,  with  some  very 
slight  modification,  Amendment  No.  83a, 
which  stands  on  the  Paper  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr. 
Hunter).  They  cannot  accept  the  Amend- 
ment referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Anderson).  The 
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Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  provides  that — 

'I  A  witneos  who  uiswera  truly  all  questioziB 
which  he  is  required  to  answer  shall  be  on- 
titled  to  a  certificate  of  indemnity  under  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate  making  such  examina- 
tion, stating  that  such  witness  has  so  answered, 
and  such  a  certificate  of  indemnity  shiUl  be  a  bar 
to  all  criminal  proceedings,  and  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  any  penalty  in  respect  of  any 
offence  as  to  which  such  person  has  been  exa- 
mined in  such  inquiry." 

Me.  ANDERSON :  That  is  some  con- 
cession which,  I  think,  we  ou^ht  to  be 
thankful  for;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  the 
Oovemment  were  prepared  to  go  much 
further,  and  I  hope  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  may  be  persuaded  to 
do  so. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  por 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Certainly  not. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Goyeroment,  on  re- 
consideration, may  see  their  way  to 
accept  my  Amendment,  which  would  get 
rid  of  all  further  discussion  of  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee. 
What  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  is  this.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald),  however, 
has  not  said  a  word  on  the  matter ;  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  him  now  to  tell  the 
Committee  if  the  proposal  here  made  to 
compel  the  witness  to  answer  a  question 
which  might  criminate  himself  is  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Scotland? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advo- 
cate makes  no  sign ;  but  I  find  in  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  own 
book  that  it  is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
compel  a  witness,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  answer  questions  of  this  cha- 
racter. If  that  be  so,  and  you  cannot 
compel  a  witness  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions either  by  the  French  law,  the 
English  law,  or  the  Scotch  law,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  the  very  strongest 
grounds  shown  for  the  proposal  to  make 
it  the  law  of  Ireland  oefore  the  Com- 
mittee agree  to  accept  this  clause.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  Advocate, 
or  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor 
General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson),  an  explanation  of  what  the 
Scotch  law  on  the  subject  really  is. 


Question,  "  That  the  word  'not '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  chairman  :  The  next  Amend- 
ment — 81— *whioh  stands  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Attercliffe  Division  of  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Coleridge),  relates  to  a  point  which  has 
already  been  decided. 

Mb.  T.  M.  he  ALT  (Longford,  N.) :  I 
wish  to  move  an  Amendment  which 
comes  in  after  the  word  **  any  " — namely, 
the  word  ''lawful,"  which  will  make  the 
sub-section  read — 

'*  A  witness  examined  nnder  this  section  shall 
not  be  excused  from  answering  any  lawful  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  answer  thereto  may 
criminate,  or  tend  to  criminate,  himself." 

Surely  the  Government  have  no  desire  to 
have  unlawful  questions  asked. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
25,  after  the  word  "  any  "  to  insert  the 
word  "  lawful."— (ifr.  T.  M.  Sealy,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
*  lawful '  be  there  inserted." 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
RiOHABD  Websteb)  (Islo  of  Wight) : 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knows 
that  the  insertion  of  that  word  is  not 
necessary.  It  adds  nothing  at  all  to  the 
clause  except  another  word. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Allow  me  to 
point  out  that  I  have  taken  the  word 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  We  have  it 
asserted  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attor- 
ney General  for  England  that  the  word 
is  unnecessary ;  and,  therefore,  I  inform 
him  at  once  that  I  quote  it  directly  from 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  which  provides  that 
a  witness  is  not  to  be  committed  unless 
he  has  refused  to  answer  a  '-lawful  " 
question.  Surely  it  is  not  proposed 
that  unlawful  questions  shall  be  asked  ? 
The  Government  either  want  proper 
questions  to  be  asked,  or  they  do  not ; 
and  if  they  desire  proper  questions  to 
be  asked  the  introduction  of  the  word 
"  lawful"  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm. 
I  hope  the  Government  will  not  put  us 
to  the  trouble  of  a  Division,  because  I 
shall  certainly  press  the  Amendment, 
believing  it  to  be  a  matter  of  principle. 
As  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  lawful " 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  I  presume  they 
will  accept  my  statement  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
am  afraid  that  the  Government  do  not 
see  the  importance  of  this  point.    They 
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have  already  laid  upon  the  Table  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper  which  shows  the  con- 
stitution and  character  of  the  gentlemen 
who  will  be  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  a  Judge  or  a  barrister  with  legal 
training  would  be  aware  that  the  word 
**  question"  implied  "  lawful  question  ;" 
but  we  have  no  such  guaranteeinthecase 
of  the  military  and  naval  gentlemen  who 
will  have  to  administer  this  law  in  Ire- 
land, and  whose  knowledge  of  the  law,  as 
we  all  know,  is  of  the  most  superficial 
character.  Is  there  any  reason  why  this 
Amendment  should  not  be  adopted  ?  It 
would  certainly  afford  some  guarantee 
that  a  proper  check  was  imposed  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  would  have  to  ad- 
minister the  Act.  They  would  read  the 
word  and  regard  it  to  some  extent  as  a 
safeguard,  inasmuch  as  it  attaches  some 
limit  to  tlieir  discretion.  If  that  word 
or  some  similar  word  is  not  contained  in 
the  provision,  they  will  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  questions  asked,  and  that  they  may 
ask  lawful  or  unlawful  questions  just  as 
it  suits  them.  The  Government  will 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  '^  law- 
ful "  is  contained  in  the  Irish  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  that  no  objection,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  has  been  raised  to 
its  existence  there.  I  trust  that,  as  the 
Amendment  involves  very  grave  ques- 
tions, the  Qovemment  will  give  us  some 
further  reply  than  the  brief  rejoinder  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  England. 

MB.(%IANOE(Kilkenny,S.):  Ithinkit 
is  perfectly  understood  that  the  Kesident 
Magistrates  will  place  their  own  inter- 
pretation upon  the  words  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  to  define  clearly 
what  the  nature  of  their  power  is.  If 
such  clear  definition  is  not  given,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  necessary  fer  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  to  send  down 
a  code  of  instructions  to  the  Besident 
Magistrates  who  will  have  to  administer 
the  Act.  My  view  is  that  the  neces- 
sary instructions  with  regard  to  an  ad- 
ministration of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
especially  when  it  will  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  such  men  as  the  Irish 
Besident  Magistrates,  had  better  be 
embodied  in  the  Act  itself  rather  than 
left  to  any  instructions  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  time  being  may  send 
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down.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that, 
unless  some  Amendment  of  this  kind  is 
inserted,  the  Besident  Magistrates  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  may 
put  what  questions  they  choose,  and  that 
they  will  act  in  a  grossly  illegal  manner. 

Mb.  M.J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid):  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  some  answer 
from  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
framing  of  the  clause,  and  who  may  be 
presumed  to  intend  that  it  shall  be  pro- 
perly shaped.  All  we  want  to  show  is 
that  the  questions  put  to  a  witness  exa- 
mined under  this  section  of  the  Bill 
must  be  lawful  questions.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
secret  and  not  a  public  examination, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  undesirable 
to  allow  the  magistrate  to  extort  answers 
to  any  questions  he  may  choose  to  put. 
I  quite  admit  that  the  word  "  question  " 
in  an  ordinary  Court  of  Law  would  be 
construed  to  mean  '*  lawful  question," 
and  in  open  Oourt  a  witness  is  pro« 
tected  by  an  attorney  or  counsel,  who 
would  take  care  that  no  unlawful  ques« 
tion  was  put.  In  most  cases  which  now 
come  before  the  Courts  we  see  counsel 
constantly  jumping  up  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  a  witness  against  an  unfair 
question  ;  and,  therefore,  I  greatly 
regret  the  absence  in  this  clause  of  any 
protection  whatever  against  unfair  ques- 
tions being  put.  Looking  at  the  sinister 
surroundings  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
the  way  in  which  witnesses  are  to  be 
dragged  into  a  secret  chamber  before 
the  presence  of  persons  they  may  have 
never  seen  before,  without  anyone  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  afforded  some  real  protection 
in  the  construction  of  the  Act  itself,  so 
that  they  may  refuse  to  answer  questions 
which  are  totally  irrelevant  and  illegal, 
and  which  would  only  be  put  for  the 
purpose  of  entrapping  them  into  state- 
ments which  may  be  used  against  them 
in  a  criminal  trial  for  perjury.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  some  concession  from 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insert  some 
such  word  as  this  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  witnesses  from  being  en- 
trapped or  bullied,  as  they  have  been 
in  former  inquiries. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  hope  the  Go- 
vemment  will  save  the  Committee  the 
trouble  of  a  Division,  which  will  cer- 
tainly waste  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The 
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words  are  Bimpij  ^Mawfol  questioD," 
and  I  will  again  ask  the  Government 
whether  they  want  unlawful  questions 
to  be  put  ?  What  we  ask  them  is  simply 
that  a  witness  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
answer  any  but  lawful  questions. 

Mb.  O'DOHEETT:  I  do  not  see  that 
any  harm  can  be  done  by  the  insertion 
of  this  word.  The  Resident  Magistrate 
is  to  examine  on  oath  concerning  the 
offence,  and  he  is  only  to  examine  a 
person  who,  in  his  opinion,  can  give 
material  evidence.  Therefore,  it  is 
simply  implied  in  the  section  itself  that 
the  questions  must  be  lawful  questions, 
and  I  do  not  see  what  objection  there  can 
be  to  making  use  of  the  word  "  lawful." 

Mb,  MAURICE  HEALY :  The  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Eng- 
land objected  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  mar  the  section  by 
introducing  a  superfluous  word.  Now, 
that  is  a  view  we  cannot  take.  Our 
position  is  this — that  although  the  word 
may,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
says,  have  no  legal  effect,  it  would  have 
a  Tcry  great  moral  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Resident  Magistrates.  If  these 
gentlemen  knew  their  business,  no  such 
word  would  be  necessary ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  know  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  need  proper  direction  in 
order  to  restrain  them  within  the  strict 
lines  of  legality. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  169; 
Noes  241:  Majority  72.— (Div.  List, 
No.  138.) 

Mb.  ANDERSON  (Elgin  and  Nairn) : 

I  have  now  to  move,  in  line  27,  after  the 

word  **  himself,"  to  insert  the  words — 

**  Every  statement  made  tinder  this  section 
shall  be  cancelled  before  the  person  making  it 
is  called  as  a  witneea  in  support  of  any  criminal 
charge.*' 

The  CHAIRMAN :  Order,  order !  I 
must  point  out  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  Amendments  Nos.  82  and 
83  must  be  taken  together,  and  82  can 
only  be  moved  in  conjunction  with  83. 

Mr.  ANDERSON:  Then,  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  ruling,  I  will  move  the 
omission  of  the  rest  of  the  sub-section — 

'*  But  any  statement  made  by  any  person  in 
answer  to  any  question  put  to  him  on  any  exa- 
mination under  this  section  shall  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  an  indictment  or  other  criminal 

Sroceeding  for  perjury,  be  admissible  in  evi- 
ence  against  him  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,*' 


for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  words 
I  have  already  read. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  Upon  the 
point  of  Order,  may  I  ask  whether  the 
adoption  of  this  Amendment  would  ex- 
clude the  moving  of  any  other  Amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  will  put  the 
Question  in  such  a  form  as  to  safeguard 
everything. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  :  The  Amendment 
I  propose  is  in  page  1 ,  line  26,  after  the 
word  ''himself,"  to  leave  out  to  the  end 
of  Sub-section  3,  and  to  insert  words  to 
provide  that  every  statement  made  by  a 
witness  shall  be  cancelled  before  the 
person  making  it  is  called  as  a  witness 
in  support  of  any  other  criminal  charge. 
It  has  already  been  conceded,  I  think, 
that  the  copies  of  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
accused,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  Government  any  further  ex* 
planation  of  the  course  which  they  pro- 
pose to  take. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1 ,  line  26,  leave  ont  all  the  words 
after  the  word  '*  himself"  to  end  of  the  sub- 
section, in  order  to  insert  the  words  **  every 
statement  made  under  this  section  shall  be  can- 
celled before  the  person  making  it  is  called  as 
a  witness  in  support  of  any  criminal  charge." — 
(ifr.  Anderson.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Thb  attorney  general  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  am  unable  to  accept  the 
Amendment.  We  have  already  inserted 
a  Proviso  in  the  1st  sub-section — 

*'That  any  person  accused  of  a  crime  re- 
specting which  an  inquiry  imder  this  section 
has  been  held,  such  accused  person,  or  his  soli- 
citor, upon  being  returned  for  trial,  shall  forth- 
with be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  depositions 
taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this  section  of  any 
witness  to  be  called  against  him." 

We  have,  therefore,  accepted  a  proposi- 
tion that  copies  of  liie  depositions  shall 
be  supplied  to  an  accused  person.  In. 
point  of  fact,  it  has  been  stated  again 
and  again  in  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  that  the  object  of  being 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  depositions 
was  that  there  should  be  some  material 
for  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness. 
The  Amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee suggests  that  every  statement 
made  by  the  witness  shall  be  cancelled 
before  the  person  making  it  is  called  as 
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a  witness  in  support  of  any  criminal 
charge.  Spcakiug  as  a  lawyer,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  word  '*  cancelled"  means. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  term  which  has  ever 
been  applied  to  the  examination  of  a 
witness.  I  am  told  that  it  has  some 
signification  in  the  Scotch  law,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber is  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
Scotch  law  than  that  of  England.  I 
take  it  that  the  meaning  of  ''  cancelled  " 
is  that,  by  some  process  or  other,  the  in- 
strument is  destroyed  and  becomes  use- 
less for  any  legal  purposes.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  that  the  Government  can  con- 
sent to  a  proposition  of  that  kind,  be- 
cause the  document  may  be  required  for 
use  in  some  other  way,  and  at  any 
moment  the  original  may  be  called  for. 
If  the  original  is  destroyed,  under  such 
a  provision  as  this,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  a  copy  to  be  of  any 
value.  What  is  the  object  of  holding 
this  inquiry  at  all  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  information,  and,  if  so,  why 
is  the  information,  when  obtained,  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  you  have  got  it  ? 
If  the  information  given  in  evidence  is 
to  be  cancelled,  I  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  the  trouble  we  propose  to  take. 
The  Government  certainly  cannot  accept 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  am  very  sorry 
that  the  Government  are  indisposed  to 
accept  the  Amendment.  I  thought  the 
advisability  of  inserting  it  was  so  appa- 
rent that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
take  up  any  time  in  order  to  explain  it. 
I  thought  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  feel  that  the  words 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  words  of 
the  Amendment  which  was  introduced 
the  other  day.  The  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment the  other  day  was  to  give  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  full  information  as  to  the 
statements  made  at  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry, by  providing  them  with  copies  of 
the  depositions  containing  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  against  the 
prisoner,  thus  affording  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  the  same  information  as 
that  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown. 
No  doubt,  this  is  directed  to  a  totally 
different  object.  A  statement  cancelled 
cannot  be  used  by  the  Crown  Prosecutor 
against  the  witness,  and  that  is  the 
simple  object  of  the  Amendment.  With 
regard  to  the  term  **  cancelling,"  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
that  it  has  no  signification  or  meaning. 
If  there  is  anything  novel  or  peculiar  in 
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it  I  hope  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Advocate  will  tell  us.  It  is  a  very 
well  understood  term.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land professes  not  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  connection  with 
legal  documents.  What  I  mean  by 
'*  cancelling"  is  that  the  statement  of 
the  witness  cannot  be  used  in  evidence 
upon  the  trial  of  a  criminal.  That  is 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  term  and 
printed  in  large  letters  in  the  book  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
tell  us  whether  that  is  correct  or  not  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order!  I 
think  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Aberdeen  (Mr.  Hunter)  relates  to  the 
same  subject,  and  that  the  Government 
have  intimated  their  intention  of  accept- 
ing it,  with  a  slight  modification.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Aberdeen  proposes  to  omit 
the  same  words,  and  if  the  Government 
accept  the  words  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
poses to  substitute,  subsequent  Amend- 
ments will  become  Amendments  to 
those  words.  Probably  the  best  courso 
would  be  to  put  the  Question  at  once,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  omission  of  the 
last  part  of  the  sub-section.  The  only 
question  which  can  then  arise  is  what 
words  shall  be  substituted.  Therefore, 
I  will  at  once  put  the  Question  that  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  clause,  and  the  Committee  will 
then  come  to  the  question  of  the  words 
to  be  substituted. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  26,  leave  oat  the  words  *'  bat 
any  statement  made  by  any  person  in  answer  to 
any  qaestion  pat  to  him  on  any  examination 
under  this  section  shall  not,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  indictment  or  other  criminal  proceeding 
for  perjur}',  be  admissible  in  evidence  against 
him  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal." — (Mr. 
Anderson.) 

Question,  *'  That  those  words  stand 
part  of  the  Clause,''  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

*'  That  the  words  *  ever}'  statement  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  cancelled  before  the  person 
making  it  is  called  as  a  witness  in  support  of 
any  criminal  charge,'  be  there  inserted.'' 

Mb.  MAUEICT:  HEALY:  It  has 
already  been  decided  that  any  person 
who  may  be  subsequently  charged  with 
any  offence  shall  get  copies  of  the  infor- 
mation and  of  the  depositions,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  to  what  extent  the 
Crown  or  the  prisoner  shall  have  the 
right  of  using  the  statements  which  may 
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hare  been  made.  The  Attorney  General 
puts  a  dilemma  in  this  form.     He  says 
that  the  depositions  taken  at  this  secret 
inquiry  are  to  be  used  for  some  purpose, 
or  they  are  not  to  be  used ;  if  they  are 
not  to  be  used,  why  should  the  Govern- 
meot  object  to  cancel  them  ?    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Government,  by 
holding  on  to  these  secret  inquiries,  hope 
to  obtain  certain  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  commission  of  crime,  which 
they  hope  will  ultimately  put  them  on 
the  track  of  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crime    and  enable  them  to  bring   the 
criminals  to  justice.    All  that  we  ask  is 
that  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  shall 
be  put  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  Crown  counsel  at   any  trial 
which  may  take  place,  and  that  if  the 
Government  have  any  special  knowledge 
gained    in    these    secret  inquiries    the 
prisoner's  counsel  shall   be   placed   in 
possession  of  that  knowledge.    That  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
the  knowledge  so  obtained.  The  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  appears  to 
me  to  raise  two  different  issues.     In  the 
first  place,  it  apparently  raises  this  issue, 
whether  or  not  the  person  examined  in 
one  of  these  secret  inquiries  is  to  be 
liable  afterwards  to  a  prosecution  for 
perjury  for  any  statement  he  may  have 
made.     That  is  the  first  question  raised. 
I  apprehend  that  if  the  statement  made 
by  the  witness  is  cancelled  it  should  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever.  That 
is  a  very  important  issue.     The  second 
is,  to  what  extent  the  depositions  taken 
at  these  secret  inquiries  may  be  used 
against  the  person  being  tried.     That 
being  so,  may  I  be  permitted  to  point 
out  that  in  moving  this  Amendment  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is  simply 
moving  words  to  give  expression  to  the 
conclusion    to    which    the  Gx»vemment 
originally  came?     In  a  previous  part 
of  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  in  connection 
with  an  Amendment  proposed  by  my 
hon.  Friend    the   Member    for    8outh 
Kilkenny  {Mr,  Chance),   the    Govern- 
mont  were  understood  to  pledge  them- 
selves that  the  depositions  taken  in  these 
secret  inquiries  should  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  originally 
came  to  that   conclusion.     They  state 
now  that  they  have  modified  that  con- 
clusion in  consequence  of  an  Amend- 
ment which  they  were  subsequentljr  in- 


duced to  accept,  compelling  the  Crown 
to  hand  over  copies  of  the  depositions  of 
the  examinations  at  these  secret  inquiries 
to  the  prisoner's  counsel  in  the  event  of 
a  trial.  What  I  would  press  upon  the 
Government  is  that  there  is  really  no 
inconsistency  whatever  in  the  two  things. 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  to  compel  an 
inquiry  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  cancel 
all  the  information  given  at  it.  The  in- 
formation may  have  been  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  Government  in  enabling 
them  to  get  upon  the  track  of  the 
offender,  and  m  bringing  them  to 
justice,  although  it  may  not  be  available 
in  prosecuting  the  offender.  But  if  the 
information  can  be  made  available  to 
the  Government  in  that  way  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  offenders,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  get  at  the  facts,  is  it  to  be  pre- 
tended that  it  may  not  be  equally  useful 
to  the  prisoner' B-counsel  ?  If  a  witness, 
who  happens  to  be  under  examination 
in  a  criminal  case,  has  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  counsel  examining  him  has 
in  his  hand  an  attested  copy  of  the  de- 
positions previously  made  by  him,  that 
fact  would,  no  doubt,  afford  a  powerful 
check  in  securing  that  the  witness  told 
the  truth.  It  may  be  that  the  prisoner's 
counsel  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
use  the  original  statement  even  should 
the  witness  perjure  himself,  but  the 
mere  knowledge  that  the  statement  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner's  counsel 
showing  that  on  a  previous  occasion  the 
witness  had  testified  to  a  different  state 
of  facts  would  be,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
induce  the  witness  to  consider  carefully 
what  he  was  saying,  and  to  take  care 
that  in  what  he  said  he  did  not  con- 
tradict himself.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  the  cancellation 
of  the  depositions  and  the  decision  the 
Government  have  come  to  that  copies  of 
the  depositions  should  be  supplied,  I 
would  certainly  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  pro- 
vide that  the  statements  contained  in 
the  depositions  should  be  absolutely 
cancelled,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  be  referred  to  by  anyone. 

Mr.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
There  has  been  an  absolute  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  this  Amendment.  We  had 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Go- 
vernment a  short  time  ago,  that  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  secret  inquiry 
should  not  be  used  subsequently  against 
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the  prisonerB.  But  now  what  they  say 
lA  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Amend- 
zuent  adopt<;d  at  an  earlier  period  has 
altogether  changed  the  character  of  the 
clause.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  that  there 
is  any  yaltte  whatever  in  the  contention 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  for  Ireland  as  to 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  word  **  cancel- 
lation." It  is  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Amendment,  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  seriously  address  himself  to  the 
question  before  the  Committee.  If  the 
original  document  cannot  be  used,  how 
can  any  copy  be  used  ?  What  we  want 
is  that  neither  the  original  deposition 
nor  any  copy  shall  be  used,  but  that  all 
shall  be  cancelled.  The  real  object  of  the 
Amendment,  in  fact,  is  to  prevent  any 
statement  which  a  witness  may  be  com- 
pelled to  make  in  the  secret  inquiry  from 
being  used  afterwards  in  evidence.  Now, 
I  contend  that  the  evidence  which  will 
be  taken  before  this  secret  inquiry  will 
be  illegal  evidence — generally  hearsay 
evidence — but  it  will  be  beyond  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  will  not  be  evidence  that 
would  be  admitted  in  an  open  Court. 
We  should,  therefore,  I  think,  be  care- 
ful to  exclude  in  open  Court  evidence 
which  has  been  taken  in  a  secret  in- 
quiry. The  evidence  which  will  be 
taken  in  these  secret  tribunals  is  evi- 
dence which  will  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  but  which  is  altogether 
illegal.  We  are  now  asked  to  make  such 
illegal  evidence  legal  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government,  in  beginning 
the  discussion  of  this  clause,  had  the 
firmness  to  admit  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  receive  any  such  evidence ;  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptance 
of  an  Amendment,  they  maintain  that 
they  have  a  right  to  make  a  change  of 
front  on  this  question.  I  would  seri- 
ously ask  them  if  they  are  of  opinion 
that  illegal  evidence  taken  before  a 
secret  tribunal  should  be  subsequently 
used  in  open  Court  to  the  prejudice  of  a 
prisoner  ?  I  maintain  that  that  would 
be  altogether  improper,  and  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  would  suggest  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  that  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  might  be  induced  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment  if  the   Go- 

Jfr.  y.  J.  Kenny 


vernment  would  make  a  concession 
which,  I  think,  would  make  both  sides 
agree.  I  eoocur  with  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  it  is  a  some- 
what strong  proposal  that  the  original 
deposition  should  be  destroyed,  and 
copies  of  it  preserved.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  logical  contradiction  in 
that  proposal ;  and  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  is  right  in  saying 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  incon- 
sistency in  the  proposal.  An  Amend- 
ment has  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  provides  that  copies  of  the 
depositions  shall  be  given  to  the  prisoner 
and  his  counsel.  I  listened  carefully  to 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  below  me ; 
and  I  thick  he  pointed  out  the  distinc- 
tion on  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seems  to  proceed — namely, 
that,  although  we  have  decided  that  the 
prisoner's  counsel  shall  get  a  copy  of  the 
depositions,  the  question  is  still  open 
whether  he  or  anybody  else  is  to  have 
the  right  to  make  use  of  them.  The  de- 
positions given  to  a  prisoner's  counsel 
may  serve  either  of  two  purposes — they 
may  put  the  prisoner's  counsel  on  an 
equality  with  regard  to  information  with 
the  prosecuting  counsel,  or  they  may 
serve  another  purpose  in  being  used  at 
the  trial  to  test,  on  cross  examination, 
the  credibility  of  a  witness.  Now,  I  am 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  use  of 
depositions  obtained  in  this  way  for  the 
latter  of  those  two  purposes.  I  think 
the  Government  would  be  well  advised 
if  they  would  follow  the  precedent  of 
the  Scotch  law,  and  not  use  anything 
that  takes  place  at  a  secret  inquiry 
except  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. I  would  suggest  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  Uiat  he 
should  undertake  to  introduce  words 
that  will  limit  the  use  of  the  depositions 
to  purposes  of  information,  and  preclude 
their  use  for  any  other  purpose.  If  he 
will  do  that,  I  shall  be  strongly  inclined 
to  urge  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  The  demand  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment was  that  the  prisoner  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  evidence  received  at  the 
preliminary  inquiry,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  strong  and 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  it.    It 
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was  not  merely  suggested  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway,  but  by  hon. 
Members  above  the  Oangway;  and  it 
certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  strong 
argument.  It  is  said  that  if  the  depo- 
sitions remain  in  possession  of  the 
Grown  they  may  be  used  for  some  im- 
proper purpose ;  but  we  do  not  propose 
that  they  shall*  be  used  as  evidence. 
They  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  and  cross-examination 
alone,  and  not  as  evidence. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  They  have 
been  used  as  evidence,  and  you  know  it 
very  well. 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  know  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber repeatedly  makes  use  of  observa- 
tions of  that  character — observations 
which  are  not  couched  in  the  most 
courteous  form.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Was  it  not  so  in 
the  Kerry  case  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. And  all  I  say  now  in  regard  to 
the  Amendment  is  that,  having  accepted 
an  Amendment  on  Tuesday,  after  full 
discussion,  and  in  the  belief  that  strong 
arguments  had  been  employed  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  it  would  bo  most  un- 
wise to  alter  on  Friday  what  was  done 
on  Tuesday.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  will  be  impossible  ever 
to  come  to  the  end  of  the  Bill.  So  far 
as  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liverpool 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  are  concerned,  we 
must  use  these  statements  for  one  pur- 
pose, at  all  events,  and  that  is  for  a  pro- 
secution for  perjury.  I  can  be  no  party 
to  the  insertion  in  this  Bill  of  a  pro- 
vision that  the  penalties  for  perjury 
committed  by  a  witness  on  oatn  shall 
not  be  put  in  force. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  put 
into  the  Bill  that  these  depositions  shall 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  evidence,  but 
only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  crediting 
or  discrediting  evidence,  and  for  pro- 
tecting a  prisoner,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
But  what  happened  at  the  Cork  Assizes? 
A  Kerry  prisoner  named  Welsh  was 
tried  at  the  Winter  Assizes.  A  witness 
swore  to  particular  facts,  and  Judge 
O'Brien  called  for  the  depositions  of  the 
witness,  after  having  taken  a  night  to 
consider  the  point.  The  present  Lord 
Ohanoellor  of  Ireland — ^Lonl  Ashbourne 


— has  maintained  that  the  Judge  had  a 
perfect  right  to  do  what  he  did.  In  that 
case  it  was  a  civil  action,  in  which  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  repre- 
sented United  Ireland,  although  we  now 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  iniquitous 
character  of  United  Ireland,  A  depo- 
sition having  been  made  in  London  as 
to  something  done  there,  it  was  held 
that  the]  witness  might  be  cross-exa- 
mined upon  it.  What  I  fear  is  that 
the  memory  of  a  witness  may  be  jogged 
by  a  reference  to  the  depositions,  and 
that  the  matter  may  never  find  its  way 
to  a  Court  of  Appeal,  so  that,  practi- 
cally, any  Judge  will  have  the  decision 
of  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  subservient  Judge,  as  most 
of  the  Judges  are  who  are  sent  down  to 
try  these  cases,  he  would  refuse  to  grant 
a  case  for  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases 
Reserved.  Therefore,  I  maintain  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  give  the  Crown  the 
right  to  use  these  depositions,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  a  wit- 
ness. To  put  them  in,  with  liberty  to 
make  them  substantial  evidence,  is  a 
thing  we  can  never  consent  to.  Will 
the  Government  consent  to  the  insertion 
of  a  Proviso  that  the  depositions  are  to 
be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting a  witness  ? 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  have  never  sug- 
gested that  the  depositions  can  be  used 
except  for  the  purpose  of  testing  tho 
credibility  of  a  witness. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  I  will  give  way 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  on 
this  point,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
some  further  concession  on  the  point 
hereafter. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn* 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  26,  after ''himself '*  leave 
out  to  end  of  sub-section,  and  insert—**  Pro- 
vided that— (a)  A  witness  who  answers  truly 
all  questions  which  he  is  required  to  answer 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  indem- 
nity under  the  hand  of  tho  magistrate  making 
such  examination,  stating  that  such  witness 
has  so  answered,  and  such  a  certificate  of 
indemnity  shall  be  a  bar  to  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of 
any  penalty  in  respect  of  any  offence  as  to 
which  such  person  has  been  examined  in  such 
inquiry ;  amd  (fi)  An  answer  by  a  person  to  a 
question  put  at  such  examination  shall  nut, 
except  in  the  ease  of  any  criminal  proceeding 
for  perjury  in  respect  of  any  statements  made 
by  him  on  such  examination,  be,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding civil  or  criminal,  admissible  in  evi« 
dence  against  him."— (iff*.  Hunter.) 

[Seventh  Nishi.] 
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Qaestion  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Thb  attorney  QENEKAL  (Sir 
RiCHAaD  Webstbr)  (Isle  of  Wight): 
The  GoTemment  have  considered  this 
matter  most  carefully  after  the  long 
debate  which  took  place  upon  it  on 
Wednesday,  and  we  are  willing  to  in- 
sert this  Proviso  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  clear  on  the  face  of  the  Bill.  We 
propose,  however,  to  omit  the  words 
<'  in  respect  of  any  statements  made  by 
him  on  such  examination,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  ''  committed  at  or  after 
the  holding  of  such  inquiry."  That 
would,  we  think,  amply  protect  the  wit- 
ness in  regard  to  statements  which  have 
no  relevance  to  the  inquiry.  The  pro- 
ceedings must,  of  course,  be  limited  to 
perjury  committed  at  or  after  the  in- 
quiry. With  this  modification,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  May  I  suggest 
an  Amendment  after  the  word  '*  an- 
swer," so  as  to  make  the  Proviso  read — 

"  Any  witness  required  to  answer  in  respect  to 
any  offence  as  to  which  such  person  has  been 
examined  in  such  inquiry  ?  " 

Sir  RICH  ARD  WEBSTER  :  That  is 
the  same  question  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  already  raised.  The  ma- 
gistrate must  inquire  concerning  the 
offence,  and  to  insert  other  words  might 
give  rise  to  difficulty. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  (Kirk- 
caldy,  &c.) :  If  a  witness,  when  under 
examination,  says  —  ''I  committed  a 
certain  murder,"  is  he  to  go  scot  free? 
There  may  be  cases  where  a  man  is  an 
approver,  and  has  been  granted  a  free 
pardon;  but  are  you  entitled  to  have 
sprung  upon  you,  at  any  time,  a  decla- 
ration that  the  witness  has  committed  a 
murder,  and  that  he  is  to  be  freed  from 
all  the  consequences  of  the  crime  ? 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  In  a  previous 
part  of  the  clause  we  have  the  words, 
*'  other  than  any  person  confessing  him- 
self or  herself  to  be  the  offender." 

Sir  RICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  seems  to  forget  that  we  dis- 
cussed the  question  a  few  nights  ago, 
as  to  a  confession  being  used  against  a 
iHTitnefis 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  wish  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  position 
is.    Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 


man say  that  if  a  magistrate  holds  an 
inquiry  he  is  to  examine  a  witness  with 
regard  to  some  offence  other  than  the 
offence  which  is  the  subject-matter  of 
the  inquiry,  and  that  if  the  witness  does 
not  answer  truly  in  regard  to  such 
offence  this  clause  is  to  come  into 
operation  ?  Is  that  the  position  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  takes 
up? 

SiK  RICHARD  WEBSTER :  I  have 
already  answered  that  question.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  magistrate  would  do  his 
duty  and  confine  the  questions  to  matters 
relative  to  the  inquiry.  Our  Bill  must 
be  passed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
magistrate  does  his  duty. 

Mb.  O'DOHERTY:  I  think  the 
words  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  coyer 
the  case  of  a  confession,  and  I  would 
propose  to  insert  words  in  the  clause  to 
that  effect.  I  will  move  the  insertion  of 
the  words  **  confession  or,"  before  the 
words  **  an  answer  by."  The  effect  of 
the  insertion  of  these  words  will  be  to 
provide  that  a  person  who  has  confessed 
to  the  commission  of  any  offence  will  be 
entitled  to  an  indemnity. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  after  the  word 
**and,"  insert  *' confession  or." — (J/r. 
O'Doherty,) 

Question  proposed,  ^ *  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  This  Amend- 
ment relates  to  section  (b)  of  the  Amend- 
ment. Will  it  not  be  better  to  put  the 
whole  of  (a)  first,  and  allow  (b)  to  remain 
separate  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN;  Unless  the  two 
are  put  together  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
Maurice  Healy)  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  would  pro- 
pose to  omit  the  words,  '^except  in  the 
case  of  any  criminal  proceeding  for  per- 
jury." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order,  order! 
Do  I  understand  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  does  not  propose  to  move  his 
Amendment  ? 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  intend 
to  move  the  insertion  of  the  words  '*  to  a 
question  put,"  on  the  ground  that  if 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  a  witnesa  would 
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not  be  protected  who  volunteers  a  state- 
ment, because  that  would  not  be  in 
answer  to  a  question  put.  The  words 
in  the  Amendment  are,  "  an  answer  by 
a  person  to  a  question  put  at  such  exa- 
mination." I  understand  that  you  have 
already  put  a  Question  to  insert  the 
words,  '*  confession  or  in  answer  to," 
and  that  we  have  not  g^t  further  yet 
than  section  (a).  When  section  (a)  has 
been  adopted,  1  intend  to  move,  instead 
of  the  words  *'  a  question  put,"  to  sub- 
stitute the  words  ^'  a  statement  made." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words 
'^  a  question  put,"  in  order  to  insert ''  a 
statement  made." — {Mr,  Maur%c4  Bsaly,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
said  proposed  Amendment." 

Sib  EICHARD  WEBSTER:  The 
Government  are  able  to  accept  that 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY :  We  have 
already  disposed  of  the  point  which  re- 
lates to  the  putting  of  a  question  by  the 
Resident  Magistrate.  My  Amendment 
is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  witness  may 
volunteer  statements  which  are  not  di- 
rectly made  in  answer  to  any  questions 
put  to  him.  The  Committee  have  not 
yet  decided  that  point.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  magistrate  from  putting 
questions  at  the  beginning  of  an  inquiry 
which  may  draw  from  the  witness,  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative,  all  he  knows  of 
a  particular  offence.  Surely  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  a  witness  who,  in  answer  to 
one  question,  gives  the  whole  narrative, 
is  to  be  liable  for  anything  that  may  be 
extorted  from  him  in  that  way,  in  regard 
to  which,  if  it  had  been  put  as  a  ques- 
tion, he  would  have  been  protected? 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY:  I  think  it  is  only 
right  to  substitute  the  words,  *'  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  on  examination," 
instead  of  ''in  answer  to  a  question 
put."  That  would  cover  both  answers 
to  questions  put  and  statements  made 
by  any  person  in  the  course  of  an  exa- 
mination. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  propose  to 
move  in  sub-section  (b)  to  omit  the 
words  which  provide  that  the  deposition 
of  any  witness  may  be  used  in  a  prose- 


cution for  perjury  against  him.  You 
cannot  prove  perjury  against  a  man  un- 
less you  convict  him  of  an  offence,  and 
it  is  repugnant  to  British  ideas  of  justice 
to  punish  a  man  more  than  once  tor  the 
same  offence.  Having  punished  him 
once,  are  you  to  proceed  against  him 
for  perjury  ?  You  cannot  convict  him 
of  perjury  unless  you  prove  the  first 
offence,  because  the  offence  which  en- 
titles you  to  proceed  against  him  for 
perjury  must  be  the  offence  for  which 
ne  has  been  convicted  in  the  first  in- 
stance. You  cannot  prove  perjury 
against  a  witness  unless  you  put  in  a 
record  of  his  conviction,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  do  that. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment  to  omit  the  words, 
*' except  in  the  case  of  any  criminal 
proceeaing  for  perjury." — {Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
said  proposed  Amendment." 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  Government 
cannot  accept  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
The  words  are  inserted  for  a  very  ob- 
vious reason — namely,  that  a  witness 
who  gives  false  testimony  in  these  in- 
quiries shall  be  treated  in  all  respects 
like  any  other  person  who  is  guilty  of 
perjury.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
says  that  we  render  the  witness  liable 
for  two  offences ;  but  what  is  said  here 
is  that  a  man  who  g^ves  truthful  evi- 
dence is  entitled  to  an  indemnity,  but 
that,  if  he  commits  perjury,  he  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  any  other  witness  would 
be.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  a  witness 
swears  he  was  not  present  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  and  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  was  there,  why  should  ne  not 
bo  prosecuted  for  perjury  ?  I  certainly 
do  not  understand  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. 

Mb.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  I  cer- 
tainly object  to  the  retention  of  the 
words  '*  except  in  the  case  of  any 
criminal  proceeding  for  perjury."  Iti 
an  ordinary  prosecution  for  perjury,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
answers  given  by  the  witness  were 
relevant  to  a  particular  offence.  But  in 
such  a  case  you  have  a  prisoner  in  cus- 
tody charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that 
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crime  that  you  test  the  falsehood  of  the 
statement.  But  in  this  inquiry  there 
may  be  no  prisoner  and  no  specific  crime 
alleged;  and,  to  my  mind,  there  will  be 
no  standard  by  which  you  can  test  the 
relevancy  of  the  answer.  How  can  you 
possibly  draw  up  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury committed  in  the  course  of  such  an 
inquiry  ?  Therefore,  to  my  mind,  these 
words  are  altogether  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  To  impute  per- 
jury  where  there  is  no  issue  before  any- 
body is  simply  absurd,  and  nobody 
knows  that  better  than  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  In  fact,  a  man 
might  commit  perjury  from  start  to 
finish,  and  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove  perjury,  because  there  must  be  a 
distinct  issue  in  order  to  justify  a  charge 
of  penury.  Here  there  is  no  issue  at 
all.  1  maintain  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  a  paralyzing  provision,  be- 
cause it  might  render  any  witness  who 
answered  a  simple  question  liable  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  for  perjury. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  whole  point 
we  have  been  fighting  for  from  the  be- 
ginning is  the  fear  that  the  statements 
made  before  these  secret  tribunals  may 
be  used  for  some  other  purpose.  The 
Government  say  they  do  not  propose  to 
use  the  depositions  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
Then  why  not  accept  an  Amendment  to 
that  efiect  ?  Here,  however,  they  pro- 
vide that  the  depositions  of  a  witness 
may  be  used  on  all  other  occasions  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  the  At- 
torney General  says  he  does  not  desire 
to  do.  In  this  Proviso  he  sets  up  these 
very  depositions  as  substantive  evi- 
dence. 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HEALY :  As  a  point 
of  Order,  I  wish  to  know  if  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  proposes  to  move 
the  Amendment  88a  after  ''perjury" 
insert  **  committed  at  or  after  the  hold- 
ing of  such  inquiry  ?  " 

The  GHAIEMAN  :  Those  words  have 
already  been  incorporated. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Govern- 
ment have  stated  that  in  no  case  are  the 
depositions  to  be  used  as  substantive 
evidence ;  but,  by  putting  in  these  words 
''  against  him,"  the  depositions  are  set 
up,  and  may  be  used  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
If  the  words  ''  against  him  "  are  taken 
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out,  the  depositions  could  only  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  and 
cress- examination.  Is  it  intended,  as 
was  done  by  Justice  O'Brien  in  the  case 
of  the  man  Welsh,  to  put  them  in  as 
substantive  evidence  ? 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "against  him." — {j^r.  T.  M. 
Beahf.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
said  proposed  Amendment." 

Mb.  holmes  :  I  take  it  that  it  has 
been  clearly  decided  that  the  statements 
made  by  a  witness  are  only  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  credibility. 
What  we  say  is  that  these  depositions 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examining  a  witness.  Possibly  they 
might  be  used  in  an  action  a^^ainst  a 
magistrate  for  outstepping  his  jurisdic- 
tion, but  they  cannot  be  given  in  evi- 
dence at  all  in  any  proceeding  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy) 
does  not  seem  to  consider  the  fact  that 
the  depositions  cannot  be  used  against 
the  man  who  makes  the  statements,  ex- 
cept in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  make  them 
substantive  evidence,  except  in  a  trial  to 
test  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  gathered  from 
the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  10  minutes  ago  that 
the  Government  pledged  themselves  not 
to  use  the  depositions  as  substantive 
evidence  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The  state- 
ment he  has  just  made  is  directly  con- 
trary to  that  undertaking,  because  he 
tells  us  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
them  in  a  criminal  inquiry,  altogether 
independent  of  the  private  inquiry  in 
which  the  statements  were  made.  If  a 
prisoner  is  charged  with  perjury  the 
Court  will  be  told  by  counsel  that 
under  this  section  the  dex>ositions  may 
be  used  as  substantive  evidence.  The 
whole  of  the  depositions  from  first  to 
last  may  be  used,  and  there  will  bo  no 
end  to  the  irregularities  which  may  be 
committed.  The  Government  are  now 
turning  the  whole  practice  of  the  Law 
Courts  topsy-turvy. 

Mb.  chance  :  I  am  sorry  that  some 
of  the  English  lawyers  are  not  in  their 
places,  because  I  believe  that  the  law 
of  England  is  that  the  depositions  of  a 
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witness  cannot  be  used  subsequently  as 
substantiye  evidence.  They  can  only 
he  used  when  a  witness  is  in  the  wit- 
ness-box for  the  purpose  of  cross-exami- 
nation in  order  to  bring  him  to  his  bear- 
ing^. They  may,  also,  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cross-examination  by  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  In  Ireland,  how- 
ever, doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
rule  of  law  by  the  extraordinary  deci- 
sion of  Judge  O'Brien  in  violation  of 
that  principle  at  the  Cork  Assizes.  Judge 
O'Brien  held,  in  that  case,  that  deposi- 
tions taken  in  a  preliminary  inquiry 
were  admissible  in  evidence  if  the  wit- 
ness prevaricated,  and  went  back  on  his 
original  statement.  In  that  particular 
case,  I  believe,  the  witness  was  a  woman 
who  said  she   could  not   identify   the 

Erisoner,  and  this  extraordinary  thing 
appened' Judge  O'Brien  turned  round 
upon  her  in  a  very  unusual  fashion  and 
charged  her  with  perjury.  He  then 
called  for  the  depositions  which  were 
read  in  Court,  and  he  committed  the 
witness  for  perjury.  We  know  that  in 
^England  that  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  what  we  desire  by  this  Amendment 
is  to  make  the  law  of  Ireland  the  same 
upon  this  point  as  the  law  of  England. 
In  the  case  of  this  clause  as  it  stands, 
the  depositions  could  be  used  as  sub- 
stantive evidence  in  prosecuting  a  wit- 
ness for  perjury,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
said  that  it  is  not  so,  and  that  it  has  never 
been  so  intended.  Having  now  reached 
the  part  of  the  clause  which  relates  to 
that  matter,  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  says  we  must  retain  these  words, 
in  order  to  give  a  power  which  he  told 
U9  before  was  never  intended  to  be 
exercised.  I  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  not  insist  on 
retaining  in  this  clause  what  amounts  to 
a  direct  violation  of  the  statement  he 
made  in  this  House,  and  which  is  re- 
ported in  Hansard, 

Mr.  R.  T.  EEID  (Dumfries,  &c.)  : 
The  ease  which  has  been  referred  to,  in 
which  use  was  made  by  a  Judge  of  de- 
positions taken  in  a  private  inquiry,  was 
undoubtedly  a  gross  violation  of  the  law. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more 
absurd.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is 
really  the  case  that  this  circumstance 
occurred,  and  I  will  ask  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  to  be  good  enough 
to  say  whether  it  is  the  case  or  not  that 
depositions  obtained  in  this  way  were  l 


made  use  of  before  a  jury  ?  The  second 
question  I  should  like  to  put  is  this — 
assuming  that  that  did  occur,  has  there 
been  any  decision  of  the  Superior  Court 
declaring  that  what  Judge  O'Brien  did 
was  a  violation  of  the  law  ?  because  I 
understand  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Ireland  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 
It  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to 
leave  a  precedent  of  this  kind  unre- 
served, although  it  is  only  a  precedent 
set  by  one  Judge.  There  may  be  a 
danger  of  other  Judges  following  the 
precedent  in  the  future.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
cannot  desire  that  such  a  precedent  shall 
be  followed ;  and,  thereK>re9 1  hope  he 
will  take  some  effective  steps  to  procure 
its  reversal. 

Mr.  HOLMES :  There  has  been  no 
report  of  the  case  as  far  as  I  know.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  except 
such  as  I  have  derived  from  the  state- 
ments of  hon.  Members  opposite.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  case  which  came  before 
the  same  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
O'Brien,  in  which  the  aepositions  were 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
examination.  In  the  course  of  the  ex- 
amination a  certain  statement  was  made 
by  the  witness  which  directly  contra- 
dicted a  previous  statement  he  had  made. 
Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  ruled  that  that  was 
evidence  which  should  go  to  the  jury  of 
the  fact  therein  stated ;  but  when  the  case 
was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
the  Court  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  the  evidence  had  been  improperly 
received  for  this  purpose.  That  was  a 
civil  action,  I  believe ;  and  although  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  told  us 
that  a  Court  of  Appeal  would  not  deal 
with  criminal  cases,  I  think  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  rules  of  evidence  in 
both  cases  are  the  same.  There  is  only 
this  difference — that  these  rules  are  much 
more  stringently  enforced  against  the 
Crown  than  against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  chance  :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Gibson)  was  concerned  in 
Cornwall's  case.  He  acted  as  counsel 
for  me,  and  I  acted  as  solicitor.  However 
illegally  the  Judge  may  have  acted,  the 
result,  so  far  as  the  prisoner  Welsh  was 
Qoncerned,  was  that  he  was  detained  in 
prison  for  a  considerable  period.  When, 
however,  the  Crown  of&cial  was  concerned 
the  decision  was  appealed  against,  and 
was  reversed.    In  the  other  case,  the 
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man  was  kept  in  prison  for  two  years, 
and  no  point  was  reserved. 

Mb.  MAUEICE  HEALT:  The  At- 
tomey  Qeneral  for  Ireland  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Jud^e 
O'Brien  who  tried  both  cases,  and  m 
trying  the  case  of  Cornwall  I  belieye  the 
learned  Judge  gave  a  certificate  that  he 
had  given  a  previous  decision  to  the 
same  effect.  Will  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  permit  me  to  point 
out  another  fact?  We  have  it  now  de- 
clared pretty  plainly  that  in  these  secret 
inquiries  the  Kesident  Magistrates  will 
be  bound  by  no  rules  of  evidence.  We 
have  this  nirther  declaration  from  the 
ijght  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — that 
not  only  will  it  be  legal,  but  proper  for 
a  Resident  Magistrate  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  persons  giving  evidence 
before  him  as  to  matters  of  hearsay. 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  that?  A 
witness  will  be  examined  on  all  sorts  of 
matters,  not  only  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, but  things  he  may  have  heard.  Is 
it  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  in  taking 
the  deposition  of  a  witness,  to  put  down 
all  the  statements  made,  whether  the 
statements  themselves  relate  to  matters 
of  fact  within  the  witness's  own  know- 
ledge or  to  mere  hearsay  ?  What  is  to 
happen  afterwards  if  statements  on  mat- 
ters of  hearsay  are  to  be  made  sub- 
stantive evidence  ?  Are  the  Gt>vemment 
to  be  entitled  subsequently  to  use  such 
depositions  in  a  criminal  trial,  and  to 
put  another  person  on  trial  upon  such 
evidence  ?  When  once  the  depositions 
are  put  in  every  word  of  them,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  will  be  evidence,  no 
matter  how  illegal  the  statements  may 
be.  The  effect  of  what  the  Government 
are  now  doing  may  be  that,  in  certain 
cases,  a  jury  trying  a  prisoner  may  be 
influenced  in  a  most  serious  manner  by 
statements  made  on  hearsay  which  are 
contained  in  the  depositions.  In  that 
respect  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
important  and  lamentable  results  may 
follow  from  the  position  the  Government 
propose  to  take  in  this  matter.  In  the 
jurisprudence  of  all  other  countries  hear- 
say evidence  has  always  been  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  juries,  not 
only  in  criminal  but  in  civil  cases.  The 
evidence  is  always  confined  to  what  the 
witness  knows,  and  not  to  what  he  has 
heard.  Among  the  many  innovations 
which  this  Bill  makes,  we  are  to  have 
this — that  we  are  to  introduce  into  the 
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jurisprudence  of  Ireland  statements  made 
by  a  witness,  not  upon  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  what  he  may  have  heard 
at  tenth-hand,  which  may  seriously  pre- 
judice a  prisoner. 

Mr.  henry  H.  FOWLEE  (Wolver- 
hampton, E.):  We  are  agreed  as  to  what 
the  law  in  England  is,  and  we  are  also 
agreed  as  to  what  the  law  in  Ireland  oueht 
to  be ;  but  we  are  confronted  with  tiiia 
difficulty — ^that  it  is  alleged  that  there  has 
been  a  decision  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  admits  is  in  practical  contra- 
diction both  to  English  and  Irish  law. 
It  ought  to  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
the  statements  made  Dy  a  witness  at  the 
preliminary  inquiry  are  not  to  be  used 
again  in  any  trial,  civil  or  criminal,  ex- 
cept, first,  in  case  of  indictment  against 
him  for  perjury ;  and,  secondly,  in  case 
the  man  who  has  been  examined  should 
bring  an  action  against  the  magistrate. 
We  are  all  agreed  upon  that.  What  is 
asked  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  witness's  statement  being 
used  against  anybody  else  in  an  indict- 
ment under  Clause  2.  I  would  ask  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  for  an  as- 
surance that  he  will,  before  the  Report, 
see  if  he  cannot  introduce  some  words 
which,  without  infringing  on  the  two 
points  I  have  referred  to,  would  place  it 
beyond  doubt  that  this  mischief  cannot 
take  place. 

Mb.  HOLMES:  I  would  certainly  not 
have  the  smallest  objection  to  consider 
the  matter.  I  certainly  have  some  per- 
sonal doubts  on  the  matter  as  to  whether 
it  is  possible ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  put  upon  Paper  the  form 
of  words  which  he  thinks  would  meet 
this  point  we  will  consider  them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Mr,  Hunter)  amended^ 
and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  trust  the  Government  will  agree  to  the 
Amendment  I  am  about  to  move.  We 
know  very  well  that  in  these  cases  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  have  been 
examined,  and  it  is  to  prevent  that  in 
future  that  my  Amendment  is  proposed. 
I  must  say  that  it  is  a  most  reprehen- 
sible thing  that  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  should  be  got  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  their  ex- 
penses, and  that,  having  got  them,  counsel 
for  the  Grown  should  go  to  the  magis* 
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irate  and  get  the  statement  taken  of 
every  witness  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Court.  This  has  been  done,  and  the 
Crown  Oounse)  have  had  as  part  of  their 
brief  the  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  I  do  not  think  that  any  such 
thing  would  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
country,  certainly  not  in  France.  If  the 
Qt>Yemment  do  not  intend  that  the  in- 
famous practice  of  taking  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  and  putting  it  in  the  Grown 
brief  shall  continue,  let  them  give  the 
guarantee  asked  for  in  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  i,  after  "criminal"  insert— 
*'  Provided  that  if  any  penon  has  been  charged 
with  the  commission  of  the  crime  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry,  no  witness  shall  be  com- 

eelled  to  answer  who  shall  state  that  he  believes 
e  is  to  be  called  to  give  evidence  for  the 
defence  of  saoh  accused  person.' *-^(ifr.  T.  M, 
Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  '*That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb. HOLMES:  The  Ooyernment  can- 
not accept  this  Amendment,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  defeat  the  object  of  the 
inqoiry  which  is  to  take  place,  because 
there  is  no  person  accused  of  the  crime. 
Without  a  person  is  accused,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  know  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  Our  object  in  introducing  this 
clause  and  asking  for  this  power  is  to 
obtain  the  evidence  of  men  who  are  un- 
willing to  come  forward.  If  the  only 
thing  a  man  had  to  do  to  avoid  exami- 
nation were  to  state  that  he  believed  he 
would  be  called  as  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fence when  a  person  is  charged,  he  mi^ht 
leave  the  Oourt  without  being  asked  a 
single  question.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment  would  be  to 
make  the  whole  section  nugatory,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Government  cannot 
agree  to  the  insertion  of  the  words. 

Mb.  T.  M.  healy  :  I  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Olarke)  if  he  will  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  calling  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence,  and  examining  them  when  a 
person  is  in  custody,  and  is  returned  for 
trial  ?  Will  that  practice  be  defended 
by  any  honest  man  in  this  House?  Would 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Bichard  Webster),  in  a  recent  case,  have 
liked  his  witnesses  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  Mr.  Poland  and  plied  with  leading 
questions,  and  is  he  sure  that  if  that  had 
been  done  Mrs.  Bartlett  would  have  g^t 
off?    I  ask  if  any  lawyer  would  consent 


to  his  witnesses  for  the  defence  being 
examined  and  their  statement?  put  into 
the  Grown  brief?  The  system  is  a  loath- 
some one,  and  I  say  that  it  is  one  of 
those  things  which  make  the  Government 
who  proposes  it  hated  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.  We  are  told  that  they  want  the 
laws  of  the  three  countries  to  be  the 
same.  Will  anyone  tell  me  that  this  is 
the  law  of  any  place  in  the  world  besides 
Ireland  ?  Why,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  who 
burns  his  victim  at  the  stake,  would  not 
entertain  the  idea.  This  plan  was  the 
invention  of  George  Bolton.  Will  the 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  get 
up  and  defend  this  practice,  and  will  he, 
with  his  intellect  and  on  his  conscience, 
support  the  Government  in  their  refusal 
to  accept  this  Amendment  ?  My  Amend- 
ment may  not  be  drafted  with  the  skill 
of  the  famous  draftsman  in  the  Irish 
Office— I  will  not  say  of  the  draftsman 
of  this  Bill,  for  whoever  drafted  that  ia 
sufficiently  discredited  already — ^but,  if 
you  find  fault  with  the  words,  bring  in 
words  of  your  own  to  insure  that  a  wit- 
ness for  the  defence  shall  not  be  ex- 
amined at  this  inquiry  when  the  prisoner 
is  in  the  dock. 

Mb.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  S.) :  It  is 
natural  that  the  Solicitor  General,  who 
has  gained  his  name  and  position  by  the 
defence  of  prisoners,  should  be  silent  on 
this  point,  and  I  can  understand  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  not 
the  hardihood  to  stand  up  and  defend 
the  system  in  this  House  which  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  described.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  Amendment 
is  altogether  restricted  to  cases  in  which 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caught.  Do  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  say  that  they  propose  to 
treat  prisoners  as  persons  on  their  trial 
before  they  are  committed?  Let  me 
point  out  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this. 
Some  person  is  brought  up  and  charged 
with  a  crime ;  it  very  often  happens  that 
a  person  who  is  entirely  innocent  will  be 
inclined,  when  before  the  magistrate, 
to  enter  on  his  defence ;  but  he  cannot 
do  that  now  because,  by  entering  on  his 
defence  and  calling  witnesses,  he  will 
supply  the  Crown  with  the  names  of  his 
witnesses,  and  those  witnesses  will  be 
called  up  under  this  clause  and  com- 
pelled by  threats  or  bribes  to  criminate 
the  prisoner,  or  else  be  seat  to  gaol. 
Now,  the  result  will  be,  first,  that  the 
prisoner  will  be  compelled  by  this,  how* 
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ever  innocent  he  may  be,  to  reserve  his 
defence ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  will  be 
put  in  gaol  as  an  untried  prisoner  for 
six,  eight,  or  ten  months,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whereas  in  England  the  man 
would  not  be  imprisoned  for  six  minutes 
after  his  case  had  been  heard  by  the 
magistrates.  I  say  it  is  an  abominable 
thing  thus  to  compel  a  man  to  reserve 
his  defence,  and  go  to  gaol  as  an  un- 
tried prisoner,  where  he  will  get  only 
two  hours'  exercise  out  of  the  24,  and  be 
allowed  to  see  only  a  limited  number  of 
visitors.  The  refusal  of  the  Government 
to  accept  this  Amendment  will  compel 
persons  to  do  this  rather  than  in  a 
straightforward  and  manly  way  to  come 
forward  and  meet  the  charge. 

Mr.  B.  T.  EEID  (Dumfries,  &c.):  I 
have  not  much  to  say  on  this  point,  al- 
though I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  think  the  G-ovem- 
ment,  or  any  humane  person  experienced 
in  the  law,  will  say  that  when  a  person 
has  been  committed  for  the  crime,  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence  should  be  sent 
for  and  examined  with  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  case.  The  spirit 
of  this  Amendment  is  to  prevent  any 
person  being  taken  and  treated  in  the 
manner  I  have  described.  I  hope  the 
Government  will  be  able  now,  or  at  some 
future  time,  to  prevent  that  which  I 
think  is  a  scandal,  and  which  would  be 
a  gross  thing  if  it  were  allowed  to  occur 
again  in  Ireland. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Edwabd  Olabkb)  (Plymouth) :  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  for  the  defence,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down.  Although, 
of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the 
debate  by  always  answering  personal 
appeals  noiade  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
saying,  with  regard  to  the  allegation  made 
as  to  the  examination  under  this  clause 
of  witnesses  who  had  been  called  for 
the  defence  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be 
most  unjustifiable  if  such  a  thing  were 
to  occur  under  a  process  of  this  kind. 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  what  is  al- 
leged to  have  taken  place ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  this  Amendment,  I  point  out 
that  the  words  are  too  large,  because 
they  would  be  in  conflict  with  the 
decision  already  arrived  at  by  the 
Committee.    As  to  the  witnesses  who 
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have  been  called  for  the  defence,  there 
would  be,  as  I  have  said,  no  justification 
for  afterwards  holding  an  inquiry  be* 
yond  that  at  which  they  may  have  been 
examined ;  but,  of  course,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  section  anybody  who  said  he  was 
going  to  be  called  for  the  defence,  be- 
cause to  include  these  words  would  be 
to  exclude  from  the  section  what  it  has 
already  been  decided  to  include.  The 
effect  would  be  that  a  guilty  man  might 
at  once  shut  out  from  examination  per- 
sons who  might  be  very  important  wit- 
nesses indeed.  Although  tnere  is  prac- 
tically an  agreement  on  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment,  it  will,  for  these  reasons, 
be  necessary  to  suggest  more  limited 
words  to  give  effect  to  it. 

Mr.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.):  I 
think  the  Amendment  might  be  made  to 
run  thus — 

*'  No  witness  shall  be  compelled  to  answer 
who  has  given  evidence  or  has  received  a  tuhpanm 
to  give  evidence  for  the  defence  of  such  accosed 
person." 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
taking  the  wider  words  '*  subposnaed  to 
give  evidence.''  Although  the  person 
may  be  debarred  from  examination  on 
oath,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder 
his  being  examined  privately  bv  the 
Crown  officials.  In  Scotland  it  is  not 
usual  to  employ  the  oath  in  inquiries  at 
all ;  it  is  usual  to  ask  tlie  witness  what 
he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  inquiry ; 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  can  go  to  any 
person  whether  subpoenaed  or  not,  and 
ask  him  what  he  knows  about  the  case. 
I  suggest  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Amendment  the  words  I  have  indicated. 

An  hon.  Mekbeb  :  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  consider  whether  the  first  line 
of  the  Amendment  might  not  run  thus — 
''  Provided  that  if  any  person  has  been 
returned  for  trial,"  and  that  then  the 
words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Aberdeen  should  follow. 

Sir  EDWARD  CLARKE :  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  substitute 
for  the  words  '^  who  shall  state  that  he 
believes  he  is  to  be  called,"  the  words 
'*  who  has  been  called  to  give  evidence." 

Me.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.):  If  the 
witness  is  subpoenaed  it  would  be  perfectly 
competent  for  the  prosecuting  counsel  to 
insist  on  the  man  being  produced  and 
put  in  the  witness-box.  When  once  a 
witness  is  subpoenaed  he  is  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Crown  to  cross-examine.  What 
we  want  to  prevent  is  the  getting  of  a 
deposition  from  a  witness  under  threats 
or  bribes,  as  I  have  explained. 

Thb  attorney  general  fob 
IRELAND  :  It  has  been  ruled  according 
to  Irish  Law  that  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  call  any  witness.  It  would  follow 
from  the  Amendment  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  might  be  called  and 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  is 
aware  that  the  Resident  Magistrates  re- 
fuse to  hear  any  witnesses  for  the 
defence  on  these  inquiries.  Captain 
Plunket  did  that  over  and  over  again. 
He  said  that  all  a  magistrate  had  to  do 
at  a  police  court  was  to  satisfy  himself 
that  a  primd  facte  case  had  been  made 
out.  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the 
law,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  done  f^quently.  But  will  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  would  be  departing 
from  the  practice  to  compel  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  to  be  examined  on  this 
inquiry.  I  think  no  lawyer  of  experience 
in  criminal  cases  would  approve  that. 
The  concluding  passage  in  the  report  of 
almost  every  examination  of  prisoners  is 
that  the  prisoner ''  reserves  his  defence," 
and  of  course  that  is  done  for  good 
reasons.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should 
be  any  departure  from  what  has  always 
been  the  practice  in  Ireland — ^namely, 
when  anything  like  a  case  is  made  out 
to  allow  the  prisoner  to  reserve  his  de- 
fence. Allow  me  to  point  out  what  will 
probably  happen  if  the  clause  is  passed 
in  its  present  form.  I  would  not  suggest 
that  there  is  anything  improper  in  the 
Crown  having  before  a  magistrate  and 
examining  any  witness  who  can  give 
evidence  about  the  offence  ;  but  it  may 
be  in  many  cases  that  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
prisoner  only,  and  not  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  and  in  that 
case,  I  think,  both  sides  of  the  House 
will  agree  that  the  examination  of  those 
witnesses  under  the  circimistances  would 
be  eminently  unfair.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  only  defence  a  prisoner 
has  is  an  alihi ;  and  would  it  not  be  a 
monstrous  thing,  if  the  prisoner  alleged 
that  he  was  at  another  place  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  that  the  Crown 
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should  summon  all  the  witnesses  who 
could  prove  that  ?  For  instance,  a  man 
may  be  charged  with  Moonlighting ;  his 
defence  is  that  he  was  in  bed  at  the 
time.  Would  it  not  be  a  monstrous 
thing  that  the  Crown  should  examine 
his  father  and  mother,  or  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  to  get  evidence 
so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  confront  him 
with  any  small  discrepancy  which  might 
be  found  out  in  their  evidence  ? 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  think  the  offer 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
is  a  most  reasonable  one,  and  I  am  will- 
ing that  the  Amendment  should  be 
amended  in  accordance  with  his  sugges- 
tion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
from  the  proposed  Amendment,  the 
words  ^*  he  believes  he  is  to  be,"  in 
order  to  insert  **  he  has  been." 

Question  proposed,  ^'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment,"  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  '  he  has 
been'  be  there  inserted,"  put^  and 
agreed  to, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
It  has  always  been  held  that  solicitors 
and  barristers  are  privileged  in  respect 
of  not  being  compelled  to  answer  on 
matters  within  their  knowledge  profes- 
sionally, and  I  presume  the  Government 
do  not  want  to  depart  from  that  prin- 
ciple.  But  where  you  have  the  great 
body  of  the  priesthood  engaged  in  the 
agrarian  movement  in  Ireland,  I  think 
you  will  be  laying  up  for  yourselves  a 
large  store  of  trouble  if  you  do  not  also 
exempt  clergymen  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause.  If  this  Bill  is  put  for- 
ward harshly  against  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland,  the  effect  will  be  that  the 
farmers  will  gather  in  the  sacristy  after 
mass  on  Sundays  and  pay  their  rents  to 
the  priests ;  and  the  war  will  be  carried 
on  in  that  way.  The  Government  have 
already  two  priests  in  prison ;  and  they 
have  lately  caught  another  who  is  in  a 
position  to  go  to  prison.  This  question 
with  regard  to  the  priests  has  caused 
great  trouble  here  and  abroad,  and  it 
will  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  if  you 
seek  to  get  the  priests  in  Ireland  to 
break  the  seals  of  the  Confessional ;  but 
to  send  priests  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
do  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  lead  to  the 
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worst  kind  of  war  in  Ireland— not  civil 
war,  but  it  would  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
reprisals  if  priests  are  sent  to  prison  in 
this  way.  I  maintain  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  want  the  priests  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  the  Confessional ;  but  you 
have  in  Ireland  some  magistrates  who 
are  Orangemen,  and  who  are  full  of  re- 
ligious bigotry  against  the  priesthood. 
Supposing  Mr.  Holt  Waring  were  hold- 
ing a  meeting — he  would  be  deb'ghted  to 
get  an  opportunity  of  committing  a 
'atholic  priest  to  gaol,  and  having  done 
it  he  would  thereby  produce  a  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  which  would  lead  to 
the  worst  possible  complication.  In 
India,  where  these  religious  difficulties 
arise,  you  are  most  delicate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  concerned.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  you  allowed  a  person 
connected  with  a  particular  caste,  who 
was  sent  to  prison,  to  be  accompanied  by 
another  person  to  cook  his  food,  although 
the  second  man  had  not  done  anything 
at  all.  That  is  the  case  in  India,  where 
there  is  not  a  high-spirited  people ;  but 
a  population  of  150,000,000  who  have 
not  much  *  pluck,  or  they  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  governed  as  they 
are.  In  Ireland  that  is  not  the  case.  I 
am  discussing  this  in  an  abstract  spirit, 
and  I  say,  if  you  send  Catholic  priests 
to  gaol  for  refusing  to  break  the  seals 
of  the  Confessional,  that  government  in 
Ireland  will  not  be  a  very  convenient 
or  handy  thing  to  carry  on.  I  hope, 
therefore,  in  the  interest  of  law  and 
order,  that  the  Government  will  accept 
the  Amendment  which  I  beg  to  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of 
the  foregoing  Amendment,  to  insert  the 
words — 

*'No  barrister,  solicitor,  or  clergyman  Bhall 
be  compelled  to  answer  any  question  on  any 
matter  respecting  which  such  person  shall  state 
he  has  acquired  the  information  sought  from 
him  in  the  course  of  his  professional  duties." — 
(Afr.   T.  if.  Seaiy.) 

Question  proposed,  *<  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Manches- 
ter, E) :  The  view  of  the  Government  is 
that  the  passage  of  this  Bill  through 
the  House  does  not  offer  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  an  alteration  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  privilege.  We  are  not  of  opi- 
nion that  any  Proviso  is  necessary;  but 
to  make  it  clear  that  every  privilege 
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which  now  exists  will  apply  as  under 
the  ordinary  law,  we  are  prepared  to 
move  a  Proviso  to  the  effect  that  no 
witness  examined  under  this  section 
shall  be  required  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion which  he  may  lawfully  refuse  to 
answer  on  the  ground  of  privilege  if  he 
were  being  examined  as  a  witness  at 
the  trial  of  a  person  accused  of  an 
offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  That  would  not 
touch  the  priests. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  The  intention 
is  to  leave  the  Law  of  Privilege  exactly 
where  we  find  it,  and  that  the  witness 
examined  under  this  section  shall  have 
all  the  same  immunities  as  under  the 
present  law,  ''save  as  aforesaid/'  of 
course. 

Mb,  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  present 
Primate  of  Armagh  was  sent  to  gaol  for 
a  long  period  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  When  was 
that? 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  Twenty  years 
ago ;  but  the  law  has  not  been  altered 
since. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  We  do  not 
propose  to  alter  the  law;  and  the  in- 
variable custom  in  Ireland  is  to  respect 
the  secrets  of  the  Confessional.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  wants  us  to 
alter  the  law  by  putting  into  this  clause 
what  is  already  the  custom.  The  effect 
of  that  would  not  be  in  the  direction 
which  he  intends.  The  priests  are 
already  sufficiently  protected  by  custom  ; 
and  if  the  law  were  altered  as  the  hon. 
Member  proposes,  in  every  case  which  is 
not  covered  by  statute  the  custom  would 
break  down,  and  the  protection  be  less 
efficient  than  before.  I  hope  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  see  that  the 
Government  have  done  all  they  can 
reasonably  be  asked  to  do,  and  that  we 
are  doing  our  best  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tention. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.) :  I 
have  not  intervened  in  the  legal  ques* 
tions  which  have  been  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill ;  but  I  think  the  pro- 
sent  is  one  in  which  a  layman  may  be 
allowed  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are 
now  about  to  introduce  into  Irish  Crimi- 
nal Law  a  system  of  procedure  which  is 
absolutely  unknown  in  England,  which 
exists  certainly  in  an  obsolete  form  in 
Scotland,  and  which  is  only  known  to 
have  been  applied  in  Ireland  in  extraor- 
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dinarj  cases.  We  are  now  going  to 
deal  permanently  with  a  very  grave 
form  of  law;  and  altbongh  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Euglish,  Irish,  or  Scotch 
practice  to  which  we  can  have  reference 
in  deciding  this  delicate  question,  there 
is  the  practice  of  France,  which  has 
heen  established  many  years,  of  inquiry 
by  the  Juge  d* Instruction,  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  process  of  taking  evi- 
dence in  Court.  They  are  extremely 
careful  in  this  matter  in  France,  and  it 
is  laid  down  that  there  shall  be  exempted 
from  examination  all  those  who  have 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  be  put  to  them.  The 
classes  exempted  are  surgeons,  doctors, 
priests,  barristers,  solicitors,  and  nota- 
ries. Instead  of  having  immunity  in 
Court  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  has  referred,  I  think 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the 
practice  which  experience  has  very  care- 
fully built  up  in  France.  I  do  not  ven- 
ture to  say  more,  but  I  would  press  upon 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  French 
practice  a  good  precedent  in  the  present 
instance. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  us  to  assimilate  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  to  the  French  sys- 
tem in  this  partictdar ;  but  I  understand 
the  privilege  of  which  he  speaks  extends 
not  only  to  the  preliminary  inquiry,  but 
over  the  whole  French  system ;  and,  if 
so,  I  think  the  same  privilege  which  ex- 
tends to  the  statements  of  professional 
men  before  the  Juge  d* Instruction  also 
extends  to  them  in  open  Court.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  occasion  for 
altering  the  law,  nor  do  we  think  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  Confessional  would 
be  guarded,  but  rather  the  reverse,  by 
the  proposal  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  made. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  :  What  I  propose  is 
to  use,  with  regard  to  the  professional 
persons  of  the  classes  named  when 
examined  on  these  inquiries,  the  same 
system  as  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  France  in  similar  cases.  I 
think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Juge  ^Instruction 
Is  under  the  same  rule  as  that  taken  in 
open  Court,  because  the  evidence  in  the 
former  case  is  not  taken  on  oath,  and  it 


cannot  form  the  subject  of  a  charge  of 
perjury. 

Mr.  GEDGB  (Stockport) :  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  arguments  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Kealy)  go  a  great  deal  be- 
yond the  case  put  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  he  proposes  that  "no 
clergyman"  shall  be  compelled  to  an- 
swer with  regard  to  information  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  his  professional 
duties.  A  crime  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman, 
when  engaged  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties  in  baptizing,  visiting  the 
sick,  ur  celebrating  the  Mass,  and  yet 
this  clause  would  protect  him  from  giving 
any  evidence  on  the  subject.    With  re- 

§ard  to  the  point  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Childers),  I 
suggest  that  you  can  scarcely  quote  the 
one  mild  feature  in  tke  system  in  France 
of  examining  a  prisoner  before  the  Juge 
d^ Instruction  in  the  hope  of  making  him 
commit  himself  as  a  reason  why  you 
should  adopt  that  one  mild  part  which 
happens  to  be  the  only  mild  one  in  that 
harsh  system. 

Mr.  MOLIiOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  says  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  place  to  make  this  altera- 
tion in  the  law.  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tell  us  where  is  the  proper 
place  ?  This  is  surely  the  place,  because 
you  are  now  giving  to  a  non-judicial 
body  of  men  powers  which  are  not  exer- 
cised in  any  Court  of  Justice,  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  you  are  adding  something 
absolutely  new  to  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  time  to  put  in  all  necessary 
safeguards.  I  can  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  more  recent  instance  than 
that  of  the  Primate  of  Armagh  who  was 
sent  to  prison  some  20  years  ago.  A 
question  was  put  by  a  counsel  to  a 
priest,  which  he  said  he  could  not  an- 
swer ;  but  he  gave  as  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  answer  that  the  information 
was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Confessional. 
The  Judge  intimated  to  the  counsel  that 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  press  these 
questions ;  but  the  counsel  insisted  on 
his  right  to  put  the  question,  and  the 
Judge  said — 

"  I  am  Borry  I  have  not  the  power  to  compel 
the  question  not  to  be  put ;  but  I  am  bound  by 
law  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  punish  the  witness  for  not  an- 
swering the  question.*' 
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The  priest  was  tlien  imprisoned  ia  his 
TDom  for  a    quarter  of  an  hour   or    so. 
That  happened  at  one  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster,  where  the  Judge  took  a 
more  judicial  view  of  the  question  than 
would  be  taken  by  Eesident  Magistrates, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  half-pay  offi- 
cers.     My  hon.  Friend  said  there  are 
some  magistrates  who  would  press  these 
questions.     I  am  certain  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  them  who  would  not  do 
so  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  others  would 
press  these  questions  and   take    every 
possible  advantage  of  the  priests.     Is  it 
right  to  put  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  this  character — men  who  are  not 
trained  to  judicial  functions  ?    There  is 
no  one  in  this  country  or  in  this  House 
who  would  not  despise  the  priest  who 
gave    information    under    the    circum- 
stances.    We  want  to  avoid  these  con- 
flicts in  Court,  and  I  say  if  a  priest  is 
put  in  prison  for  refusing  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional,  you  will  have 
such  an  agitation  in  Ireland  as  you  have 
not  known  up  to  the  present  time.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  says  it  is  sufficient  that 
the   Government   should   declare  their 
view  of  the  matter,  than  a  priest  should 
not  answer  these  questions ;  but  if  that 
is  their  view,  what  possible   objection 
can  they  have  to  putting  it  in  the  Bill  ? 
Will  it  create  any  difficulty,  or  will  it  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
Bill?    Certainly  not.    Well,  then,  if  the 
Amendment  is  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  can  you 
find  a  better  time  to  lay  down  in  law 
what  you  say  distinctly  is  your  own  opi- 
nion and   also  the  custom  ?    I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  least  that 
the  Government  can  do  is  to  agree  to 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member   for 
North  Longford. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.) :  With  regard  to  the  remark  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  that  this  is  not  the 
occasion  for  altering  the  law,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  introduction  of  this 
provision  would  not  be  an  alteration  of 
the  law.  It  would  be  applying  the 
Scotch  Law  to  the  clause.  An  hon. 
Member  had  asked  what  is  the  state 
of  the  Law  in  England.  It  is  that  a 
barrister  or  solicitor  has  the  right  to 
decline  to  answer  questions  with  regard 
to  matters  conveyed  to  them  in   oon- 


fidence  by  their  clients.  It  is  more 
strictly  speaking  the  privilege  of  the 
client,  and  is  so  recognized  by  the  law. 
But  there  is  no  similar  protection  with 
regard  to  communications  which  aro 
made  by  an  ordinary  person  to  another 
professional  or  otherwise,  and  there  is 
no  such  exemption  in  the  case  of  clergy- 
men. So  far  from  that  being  so,  I  well 
recollect  a  case  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Hill  some  years  ago  at  York.  A  clergy- 
man was  asked  if  he  had  not  been  the 
medium  for  making  restitution  of  stolen 
property  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
it;  he  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
prosecution ;  he  refused  to  answer,  and  the 
Judge  committed  him  to  prison,  and  he 
was  kept  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that  this 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  in 
these  days  in  our  Courts.  I  am  certain 
it  would  not ;  but  I  have  not  the  same 
opinion  with  regard  to  Courts  of  the 
Resident  Magistrates,  who  might  press 
similar  inquiries,  and  who  might  feel 
themselves  justified  in  doing  so,  and  in 
visiting  the  refusal  to  answer  them  with 
punishment.  I  do  not  see  any  reason, 
if  on  account  of  general  policy  it  is 
right  to  extend  the  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion to  barristers  and  solicitors,  why 
clergymen  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
same  position,  which  is  all  that  the 
Amendment  asks  for. 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  think  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  hardly, 
by  his  suggestion,  carry  out  the  object 
in  view.  He  admits  that  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  Law  in  England  and  Ireland 
will  not  now  abuse  the  existing  laws  in 
this  matter  ;  but  he  suggests  that  there 
are  some  Resident  Magistrates  who  will 
do  so.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  ill  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL :  I  have 
never  attacked  the  Magistrates.  I  said  I 
was  not  certain  that  there  might  not  be 
such  Resident  Magistrates. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Then  I  will 
not  press  the  point.  I  point  out  that  at 
the  present  time  Resident  Magistrates 
have  the  power  of  examining  priests; 
but  if  you  put  into  this  Statute  that 
there  are  special  privileges  guarding  the 
secrecy  of  the  Confessional,  will  not  the 
Resident  Magistrates  immediately  make 
the  natural  inference  that  when  they  are 
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not  ezaminiofc  under  this  Statute,  but 
under  the  ezistiDg  law,  they  may  press 
the  inquiries  which  it  is  the  object  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  prevent 
being  pressed ;  and  will  not  the  result 
be  that  instead  of  putting  up  a  barrier 
the  Amendment  will  pull  down  one 
which  already  exists,  and  which  might 
be  perfectly  effectual  in  guarding  against 
the  danger  that  is  feared.  I  hope  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  look  at 
the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
give  us,  at  all  events,  the  opportunity  of 
maintaining  the  practice  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  general. 

Mb.  hunter  (Aberdeen,  N.) :  I 
wish  to  invite  tho  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Scotch  Law  on  this  particular  point. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Eng- 
lish Law,  clergymen  are  not  privileged, 
but  the  Scotch  Law  has  always  taken  a 
very  reasonable  view  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Alison  says — 

''Onr  law  latterly  disowns  any  attempt  to  make 
a  clergjTxnan  of  any  religioas  persaasion  what- 
ever divulge  any  confession  made  to  him  in  the 
coarse  of  religioas  visits,  or  for  the  sake  of 
apiritaal  consolation.  ..." 

I  suggest  that  the  Government  shonld 
take  this  opportunity  of  putting  the  law 
right  where  it  is  wrong,  with  regard  to 
Ireland  and  England.  It  was  the 
Canon  Law  that  a  clergyman  should 
not  divulge  any  confession  made  to  him ; 
but  as  bigotry  is  stronger  than  common 
sense,  I  suspect  that  there  is  an  element 
of  the  former  underlying  the  absence  of 
this  protection  for  clergymen  in  the  or- 
dinarv  law 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Resident  Magistrates  a 
finger  post  to  direct  them.  There  is  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  Courts  of 
Law  and  the  Courts  of  Inquiry.  The 
Court  of  Inquiry  is  worHng  in  the 
dark,  but  in  the  Courts  of  Ijaw  every- 
thing goes  on  in  daylight.  A  man  may 
be  summoned  into  the  room  of  the  Be- 
sident  Magistrate,  questioned,  and  sent 
to  prison  if  he  refuses  to  answer.  The 
priest  has  no  protection  whatever.  I 
remind  the  Committee  of  the  words  of 
the  oath  of  the  Orange  Order — "You 
swear  to  extirpate  Popery."  I  Cries  of 
*'  No,  no !  "J  That  is  part  of  the  oath  of 
the  Orange  Order.  [An  hon.  Member  : 
Never.]  I  venture  to  say  that  that  oath 
was  sworn  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu* 
tenant,  when  he  joined  the  Order  three 
years  ago. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (Belfast,  S.):  I 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Longford  my  emphatic  contradiction. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  I  believe  his  sincerity  is  so 
great  that  if  he  had  lived  300  years  ago 
he  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake, 
or  would  have  burned  somebody  else. 
Now,  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
treated  by  the  Government  on  a  serious 
basis.  The  Besident  Magistrates  in  Ire- 
land are  dismissible  at  pleasure;  they 
are  not  like  the  Judges,  who  can  defend 
themselves ;  their  salaries,  and  their 
increase  of  salary,  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  Executive.  If  you  have  a  Tory 
Government  in  power,  of  course,  when 
they  have  priests  to  deal  with  whom 
they  think  unruly  subjects,  the  magis- 
trates will  endeavour  to  find  some  pre- 
text for  putting  them  in  prison.  Lord 
Palmerston,  when  he  was  hunting  priests 
in  Ireland,  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  there 
is  this  passage — 

"  I  wish  you  could  catch  a  priest  amongst 
them,  like  a  ptarmigpan  in  a  bag  of  grouse." 

If  that  was  written  by  Lord  Palmerston 
in  his  calm  moments  in  the  secrecy  of 
his  closet,  what  may  we  expect  from 
the  administration  of  magistrates  who 
are  Orangemen,  who,  as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  tells  us,  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  tyrannize  over  and  op- 
press the  people.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
Besident  Magistrates  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  are  either  promoted 
policemen  or  half-pay  officers.  The  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland  was  sent  to  gaol,  and 
remained  there  a  long  time,  for  refusing 
to  answer  a  question  touching  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional.  The  Go- 
vernment say  that  occurred  20  years 
ago.  Yes;  but  the  law  remains  un- 
altered ;  and  if  a  Judge  in  the  Superior 
Courts  in  Ireland  acted  in  that  way  with 
regard  to  a  Prelate  who  is  certainly  as 
saintly  a  man  as  ever  existed  in  the 
country,  what  would  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  red-hot  Orangemen  who  are 
magistrates?  Why  do  you  break  the 
seals  of  the  Confessional?  What  has 
the  unworthy  profession  to  which  I 
belong  done  that  it  should  be  singled 
out  for  special  recognition  ?  What  are 
barristers  that  they  should  be  protected  ? 
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What  is  that  most  mundane  profession 
to  that  spiritual  profession  which  appeals 
to  men's  consciences  and  hearts,  and 
which,  hj  your  Bill,  is  to  be  left  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  Hesident  Magistrates  ? 
This  is  the  very  case  in  which  the  Qo- 
yemment  can  shut  our  mouths  by  the 
cloture;  because,  certainly  as  long  as 
we  have  the  right  to  protest  we  ^all 
protest  against  priests  being  sent  for  to 
answer  inquiries  before  Orange  Magis- 
trates, and  oeing  committed  to  prison  for 
refusing  to  reyeal  things  of  which  they 
can  only  derive  any  information  through 
the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties. 

Mb.  DE  lisle  (Leicestershire,  Mid): 
Perhaps,  as  a  Catholic,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  state  my  opinion  that  the  Catholic 
priests  of  this  country  do  not  wish  any 
exceptional  legislation  to  be  made  on 
their  behalf,  especially  on  a  matter 
which  is  so  essentially  a  part  of  their 
sacred  duty  as  confession.  I  speak  with 
some  trepidation  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  see  before  me  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid  Lothian 
(Mr.  W,  £.  Gladstone),  and  it  is  not 
many  years  ago  since  he  used  all  the 
arts  of  his  rhetoric,  and  published  some 
pamphlets  to  make  out  the  case  that  the 
Catholic  religion  was  dangerous  to  the 
State.  Now,  there  has  been  raging  in 
(Germany,  for  several  years  past,  a  con- 
flict called  the  CviUur-kampf.  I  was  in 
Germany  when  that  question  was  before 
the  people,  and  the  contention  of  Prince 
Bismarck  was  that  the  Catholic  religion 
was  necessarily  such  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  danger  to  the  State.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  held  this  opinion  also, 
and  he  laid  down  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  a  most  dangerous  religion 
in  the  speech  which  he  made  against 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Thb  chairman  :  I  must  invite  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  confine  himself  more 
closely  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  DE  LISLE :  I  did  not  wish  to 
wander  from  the  point  in  dispute,  but  I 
wanted  to  show  that  owing  to  the  pre- 
judices which  exist  against  us  as  a 
religious  body,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  religion  if 
any  exceptional  legislation  were  passed, 
especially  with  regard  to  this  question  of 
oonfession,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve our  elergy,  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
raise  the   prejudice    which  would   be 

Mr.  T.  M.  HeaUf 


created  in  the  minds  of  men,  would 
prefer  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it 
IS  at  present;  and  that  they  would,  if 
they  were  compelled  to  suffer,  think  it 
better  to  go  to  prison,  because  it  is  part 
of  their  faith  that  those  who  suffer  here 
for  justice  sake  will  receive  their  reward 
elsewhere.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  North  Longford 
refers  to  clergymen  without  distinction. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  It  is  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  give  offence  to  Protestant 
feeling  in  the  House  that  I  have  not  put 
other  words  on  the  Paper. 

Mb.  DE  LISLE :  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  uses  the 
words  in  his  speech  he  might  just  as 
well  put  them  on  the  Paper.  I  say  that 
the  clause,  as  it  stands,  will  cover  all  that 
the  clergymen  of  our  Church  wish  to  en- 
joy, which  is  the  same  amount  of  privi- 
lege and  no  more  than  is  enjoyed  by 
barristers,  solicitors,  and  doctors  ;  and 
I,  for  one,  shall  vote  against  any  such 
exemption  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  Lothian):  Unfortunately,  the  dis- 
cursive nature  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  has  led  him  into  an  illustration 
of  his  argument  which  you.  Sir,  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Committee,  at  once 
checked.  In  deference  to  that  j udgment, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  will  only  observe  that 
there  was  not  a  word  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  on  the  subject  of  my 
pamphlet  that  was  accurate.  This 
shows  either  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  never  read  it — which  is  perfectly 
excusable— or  that  he  has  forgotten  it, 
which  is  entirely  natural  and  proper,  or 
that  he  thought  fit  to  refer  to  it  on  the 
chance  of  not  being  contradicted,  which 
I  cannot  say  is  either  natural  or  proper. 

Mb.  DE  LISLE :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
have  forgotten  his  pamphlets,  because  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  them 
last  night.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  remember  that  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  very  kindly 
of  my  father's  reply  to  the  attack  which 
was  made  upon  bis  Church. 

Mb.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  —  [The 
Chaibv AN :  Order,  order !  ] — I  am  not 

ring  to  break  your  ruling,  Sir,  because 
intend  to  confine  myself  strictly  to 
contradictions.     As  the  hon.  Member 
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refers  to  one  whom  I  revere  in  oommon 
with  himself,  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  reply  to  what  he  calls  my  attack  on 
his  Ohorch. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr) :  I 
protest  against  its  being  considered  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Leicestershire 
(Mr.  De  Lisle)  is  expressing  anything 
more  than  his  personal  sentiments  npon 
this  subject.  I  totally  differ  from  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this 
question.  The  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Longford 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  refers  to  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  although,  as  the 
hon.  Member  went  on  to  say,  that  it  did 
not  refer  to  Oatholics  specially.  I  say, 
speaking  with  knowledge  in  this  matter, 
that  the  Catholic  priests  will  look  upon 
this  Amendment  as  a  fair  and  honest 
protection  to  which  they  are  entitled; 
and  I  point  out  that  if  hon.  Members 
▼ote  against  this  Amendment  they  will 
be  voting  sgainst  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  Catholic  priests,  but  of  the  ministers 
of  every  Denomination  in  the  country. 
Of  course,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  he 
he  expresses  simply  his  own  individual 
opinion,  that  is  another  matter;  but 
then  I  do  not  see  the  object  of  his  getting 
up.  We  Catholics  do  look  upon  this  as 
a  most  important  Amendment.  It  is  one 
which,  I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  urge 
upon  the  Government,  and,  if  the  Go- 
vernment decline  to  accept  it,  it  will  bo 
taken  by  the  Catholics  of  the  three  King- 
doms as  an  indication  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  leave  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  we  have  every 
reason  to  fear  will  use  it  in  the  way  we 
have  indicated. 

Sia  CHABLES  RUSSELL:  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  misap- 
prehension from  -the  mind  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  De  Lisle). 
He  said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongd,  and  to  which  I 
also  belong,  do  not  desire  any  special 
protection.  But  I  point  out  that  this 
Amendment  applies  equally  to  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  As  my 
hon.  Friend  on  these  Benches  has  pointed 
out,  the  protection  already  exists  under 
the  Scotch  Law ;  and,  further,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  exemption  proposed  to  be 
given  to  clergymen  of  all  Denominations 
rests  not  upon  their  sacerdotal  character 
at  all,  but  upon  the  fact  that  they  are, 
in  oommon  with  physicians,  solicitors, 
and  barristers,  persons  to  whom  confi- 


dential communications  are  likely  to  be 
made.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be 
for  the  general  interest  of  the  community 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  making 
disclosure  of  what  is  told  them. 

Ma.  JOHN  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary, 
S.)  :  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  priest  to  acquire  information  which 
he  may  consider  confidential  otherwise 
than  in  the  Confessional.  In  the  case  of 
Father  Keller,  who  is  imprisoned  for  not 
answering  questions  put  to  him  in  Court, 
we  obtained  the  opinion  of  a  very  cele* 
brated  lawyer  in  France.  And,  in  refer- 
ence to  Father  Keller^s  refusal  to  be 
examined,  he  stated  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Courts  of  preliminary 
inquiry  in  France  to  consider  that  all 
inu>rmation  which  a  priest  may  receive 
in  his  ordinary  daily  vocations  should 
be  respected  in  the  same  way  as  if  they 
were  received  in  confession.  We  do  not 
desire  to  protect  the  Confessional,  be- 
cause there  is  no  necessity  for  that,  for 
no  priest  would  answer  with  respect  to 
information  received  in  that  way — the 
Confessional  would  be  well  defended 
without  our  assistance.  We  are  asking 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  families  who  consult  the 
priests  on  matters  concerning  their 
children.  Again,  there  are  parish 
matters  which  place  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  priest,  and  all  these 
are  held  to  be  as  sacred,  or  almost  as 
sacred,  by  the  priest  as  any  communica- 
tion made  to  him  in  confession,  and  he 
is  quite  ready  to  undergo  any  amount  of 
inconvenience  rather  than  divulge  them. 
If  the  Government  look  to  the  occur- 
rences which  have  recently  taken  plax^e 
in  Ireland,  they  will  find  that  the  police 
force,  who  have  resisted  e^ery  attempt 
hitherto  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
affecting  them,  have,  the  moment  the 
Government  laid  hands  on  the  priests, 
resigned  in  considerable  numbers.  Now, 
if  this  Bill  goes  into  law  in  its  present 
form,  it  will  tend  in  the  same  direction, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  resignations  in  conse- 
quence. I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  not  accept  this  Amend- 
ment. I  believe  they  are  acting  very 
unwisely  in  striking  at  the  confidence 
which  exists  between  the  people  and  the 
priests  in  Ireland,  which  has  done  more 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
than  any  Act  which  can  be  put  in  opera- 
tion by  the  Government. 
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Mr.  P.  J.  POWER  (WaterforcJ,  E.) : 
It  is,  I  think,  well  for  the  Oommittee  to 
understand  the  position  with  regard  to 
this  question.    Previous  to  the  last  Di- 
vision,  we  asked  the  Committee  to  say 
that  no  unlawful  question  should  be 
asked,  and  we  tried  to   get  the  word 
"  lawful  "   inserted.      The    Committee 
were  not  of  oar  opinion,  and  decided 
that  any  question,  lawful  or  unlawful, 
may  be  asked  a  witness,  and  that  the 
witness    must    answer    the    question. 
We  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  the 
men  who  administer  this  Act  will  respect 
the  position  of  the  priests  in  Ireland. 
We  know   from   sad    experience   that 
these  Stipendiary  Magistrates  are  not 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  we  know  well 
the  nature  of  the  questions  they  will 
put.    They  are  to  be  the  judges  as  to 
whether  a  question  is  a  leading  question 
or  not.     It  is  preposterous  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  to  ask  these  questions 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  judges  of 
whether  the  questions  are  leading  or  not. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Besident  Magistrates  who  will  have  to 
carry  out  these  inquisitorial  Courts  are 
Orangemen,  and  we  know  that  they  can 
use  the  powers  of  the  private  inquiry 
to  endeavour  to  extract  answers  from 
priests  that  would  be  injurious  to  the 
oreed  to  which  these  Orange  gentlemen 
are  so  much  opposed.    We  will  admit 
that   there  is   a  certain   sprinkling  of 
Catholics  on  the  Bench  in  Ireland  ;  but, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  prefer 
the  Orangemen  on  the   Bench  to  the 
"CawthoHcs" — as  we  call  them — who 
disgrace  that  Bench,  and  who  cater  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  opponents  by  try- 
ing to  insult  the  religion  to  which  they 
belong.     So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  a  priest  were  brought  before  some 
of  these  private  inquiries,  he  would  re- 
ceive more  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Orangemen  of  the  class  of  Gentlemen 
sitting  opposite  than   he  would  from 
some  of  those  ''  Cawtholics,''  who  are  a 
disgrace  to  their  creed.     It  is  evident 
from  the  remarks  which   have  fallen 
from  the  Government  side  of  the  House, 
that  they  are  going  to  g^ant  this  privi- 
lege to  attorneys,  barristers,  and  even 
to  the  police.     We  had  an  instance  of 
that  not  long  since,  when  a  policeman  at 
an  inquiry  refused  to  answer  questions ; 
and  we  submit  that  the  privilege  ex- 
tended   to    attorneys,    barristers,   and 


police  should  be  allowed  to  the'priests  of 
our  Church.  1  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Sir,  that  the  Government  would 
do  well  to  accept  this  Amendment,  and 
not  further  to  outrage  the  feelings  of 
Catholic  people  by  outraging  the  clergy 
to  whom  those  people  have  proved  their 
attachment  through  long  centuries. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid) : 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
there  is  really  nothing  in  the  Amend- 
ment we  are  discussing  which  brings  out 
anything  connected  with  sectarianism  or 
anything  connected  with  the  Confessional 
or  with  Catholic  priests.  The  Amend- 
ment affects  all  clergymen  alike — the 
clergymen  of  the  Protestant  religion,  as 
well  as  the  clergymen  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  This  Amendment  will  protect 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Belfast  (Mr. 
Johnston) — who  is  a  divine  of  his  own 
Church — as  well  as  Catholic  priests.  Be- 
sides, this  Bill,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
exist  for  a  considerable  period.  It 
may  have  to  be  put  in  force  by  an  Irish 
Government ;  and  if  it  were,  we  should 
find  this  clause  a  useful  protection 
against  the  Kanes  and  the  Hannas  who 
disturbed  the  public  peace  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  So  that  really  raising  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  con- 
nection with  this  clause  is  beside  the 
purpose.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  of 
this,  that  from  time  to  time  clergymen 
have  been  examined,  principally  Catholic 
clergymen,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
others  in  Ireland.  We  are  aware  that 
they  have  been  examined,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  contempt  of  Court 
for  refusing  to  answer  certain  questions 
put  to  them ;  but  the  ordinary  law  does 
not  prevent  these  gentlemen  from  being 
sent  to  gaol.  The  ordinary  law  em- 
powers magistrates  to  send  them  to 
prison.  That  is  an  open  question,  and 
has  not  been  generally  discussed  or  ap- 
proached ;  but  this  is  a  definite  law  we 
are  asked  to  pass,  and  these  examina* 
tions  are  not  conducted  in  open  Courts 
but  in  secret.  The  circumstances  are 
altogether  different ;  and  what  may  be 
good  in  the  case  of  an  examination  in 
open  Court,  may  be  altogether  bad  and 
unsound  in  the  case  of  a  secret  inquiry. 
These  gentlemen  will  be  brought  into  a 
room  where  the  Officer  who  is  presiding 
holds  a  secret  inquiry,  an  inquiry  from 
which  all  the  public  are  excluded,  and 
the  only  record  of  which  will  be  made 
by  a  person  appointed  by  the  presiding 
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mag^Birate,  or  by  the  person  who  ap- 
pointed the  presiding  magistrate.    That 
oeing  the  case,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  the  soope  of  the  examination  which 
this  secret  official  should  be  entitled  to 
pursue  should  be  limited.    The  only  ob- 
jection I  take  to  the  Proviso  under  dis- 
cussion is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete.     Under  the  French  Law,  phy- 
sicians  are   protected  from  answering 
questions  of  this  character,  and  I  do  not 
see  why  physicians  in  Ireland  should 
not  be  similarly  protected.  I  can  under- 
stand some  of  the  people  of  Ireland  en- 
trusting secrets  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Cork  (Dr.  Tanner),  and  I  do  not 
see  why  he  should  not  have  protection. 
I  certainly  think  we  might  extend  this 
protection  to  others  besides  solicitors, 
barristers,    and    clergymen.      I    have 
pointed  out  the  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  proposal  of  the  Bill  and  the 
existing  law  under  which  these  exami- 
nations take  place  in  open  Court;  but 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Aberdeen 
(Mr.  Hunter)  has  pointed  out,  very  ap- 

gropriately,  as  I  think,  the  state  of  the 
cotch  Law.  The  Scotch  Law  affords 
absolute  protection  not  only  in  private 
examinations,  but  also  in  public  exami- 
nations, to  all  clergymen  of  any  Deno- 
mination whatever,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy.  It  is  considered  unwise  that 
clergymen  who  have  secrets  entrusted  to 
them  as  clergymen,  and  not  as  citizens, 
should  be  dragged  before  a  Oourt  of 
Law,  in  order  to  have  their  secrets 
pumped  out  of  them.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  an  exception  of  this 
kind  in  the  Bill  will  commend  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  House  gene- 
rally. The  Government  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  question  of  privilege 
definite  in  the  Bill.  I  do  not  think  that 
their  proposal  is  at  all  sufficient;  be- 
sides, so  far  as  it  goes,  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  it  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  can  only 
see,  in  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
accept  the  Amendment,  that  which  is 
observable  in  their  refusal  to  accept  all 
our  Amendments — namely,  the  fault 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  certain  portion 
of  the  House.  If  it  is  attempted  to  con- 
fuse the  issue  by  raising  a  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  priest,  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Amendment  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Catholic  priest  than 
it  has  to  do  with  the  Protestant  dergy- 
noan  or  any  other  clergyman.    It  will 


extend  to  Turks,  Jews,  Mahomedans, 
and  the  clergy  of  every  other  religious 
persuasion.  I  do  not  see  what  reason 
can  be  urged  against  the  acceptance  of 
this  Proviso.  The  Government  should 
not  forget  that  it  by  no  means  invades 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinary  law  in  Ire- 
land or  England  in  regard  to  examina- 
tion in  open  Court,  and  that  it  is  only 
meant  for  protection  in  secret  Courts — 
Courts  which  are  altogether  unknown  to 
English  Law,  which  were  only  once 
temporarily  established  in  Ireland,  and 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  establish  there 
permanently. 

Dr.  tanner  (Cork,  Co.,  Mid) :  I 
think  the  Government  ought  to  give  some 
consideration  to  this  Amendment.  This 
Bill  that  we  have  now  under  considera- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  a  Bill  for  the  pro- 
motion of  law  and  order  in  Ireland. 
Goodness  knows  we  have  had  these  words 
often  and  often  reiterated,  stalely  reite- 
rated day  after  day.  Then,  surely,  if 
they  have  any  desire  to  promote  law  and 
order  in  the  country,  they  will  make  the 
alteration  in  the  Bill  which  this  Amend- 
ment practically  provides  for.  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  remark  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Leicester- 
shire (Mr.  De  Lisle).  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  there  was  only  one  point 
that  afforded  me  any  consolation  whatever, 
as  regards  the  character  of  his  remarks, 
and  that  was  his  German  pronunciation, 
which  was  excellent.  As  regards  the 
remarks  themselves,  I  cannot  congratu- 
late the  hon.  Member  upon  them.  He 
certainly  brought  a  distinct  charge  of 
cowardly  conduct  against  the  clergy  of 
his  own  religion.  He  said — I  will  quote 
his  words,  for  I  took  them  down — *  *  rather 
than  raise  a  prejudice  against  them 
they  would  sooner  let  the  law  remain 
where  it  was."  He  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  priests  of  his  own  country  would  suffer 
indignity  rather  than  have  a  prejudice 
raised  against  them.  If  that  is  not 
charging  the  clergy  of  his  own  religion 
with  cowardice  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  recon- 
sider these  words,  and  that  he  will  retract 
and  withdraw  them.  He  spoke  as  if  he 
were  the  Catholic  representative  of  a 
Protestant  constituency.  Well,  I  happen 
to  be  a  Protestant  representative  of  an 
extremely  ultra- Catholic  constituency. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  always  fond  of 
posing  as  a  Catholic  champion.  Just 
now  he  stated  that  he  really  did  not  in- 
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tend  to  pose  as  a  Oatholio  champion — as 
a  Kepresentative  of  Catholic  opinion  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  bat  what  did  he 
say  ?  He  turned  round  to  the  few  Gen- 
tlemen on  those  Benches  and  said  they 
were  not  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  their 
Catholic  constituents  if  they  voted  against 
this  clause,  they  might  take  his  word  for 
it;  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
he  subsequently  proceeded  to  devour  his 
words  was  more  amusing  than  anything 
else.  I  trust  the  hon.  Member  when  next 
he  makes  remarks  will  do  so  without  in- 
dulging in  that  jocular  spirit  he  indulged 
in  just  now.  I  have  risen,  however,  not 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  which  I  have  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Committee,  but  to  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  proposal 
now  made.  Hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen should  have  seen  what  was  the 
effect  produced  in  Ireland,  not  in  one 
part  of  Ireland,  but  from  the  Town  of 
xoughal  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  when 
that  reverend  gentleman.  Father  Keller. 
was  dragged  up  at  Youghal  and  incar- 
cerated in  Kilmainham  Prison — and,  as 
I  am  informed,  incarcerated  on  the  order 
of  an  Orangeman.  Is  this  sort  of  thing 
going  to  be  carried  on  ?  I  am  informed 
that  it  will  be  carried  on.  I  have  known 
for  a  number  of  years  a  great  many  of 
these  Stipendiary  Magistrates.  I  do  not 
wish  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  this  Com- 
mittee— I  do  not  like  to  overstep  the  lines 
that  are  laid  down  for  the  maintenance 
of  proper  debate ;  but  I  could  tell  you,  if 
I  liked,  what  actually  many  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  stated  in  different  parts  of 
Cork  where  I  have  met  them.  I  am 
certain  that  when  this  Crimes  Act  is 
brought  into  play  one  of  the  first  things 
that  will  be  done  by  many  of  these 
people 

An  hon.  Member  :  And  done  to  you. 

Dr.  tanner  :  Yes ;  I  know  the  hon. 
Member  would  only  be  too  delighted  if 
it  were  done  to  me.  Perhaps  his  wish 
may  be  gratified  ;  and  if  it  is  he  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  say  this,  that  one  oh  the  first  things 
which  will  be  done — if  the  pluck  of  the 
Government  continues,  and  their  stern 
fortitude  does  not  ooze  out  at  their  finger 
tips,  as  I  believe  it  will,  for  I  know  the 
Etuff  they  are  made  of — will  be  to  incar- 
cerate a  considerable  number  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  I  say  every  one  of  the 
maintainors  of  true  law  and   order — 

Dr,  Tanner 


\^Laught$rJ]  Well,  of  course,  I  know  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  laughs  at  me 
considers  the  stirring  up  of  hostility  and 
strife  in  the  North  of  Ireland  law  and 
order.  It  may  be  law  and  order  aooord- 
ing  to  his  notion  of  law  and  order.  I  feel 
no  hostility  to  the  hon.  G^entleman  or  any 
of  his  followers.  I  maintain  that  in  Ire- 
land the  proper  plan  of  proceeding  and 
of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
instead  of  going  on  in  that  way,  stirring 
up  faction  and  opposition,  and  Orange 
riots,  is  to  give  them  the  system  of  go« 
vernment  they  want,  and  which  they  are 
sure  to  get  in  the  end.  The  Government 
should  pay  attention  to  this  Amendment, 
and  not  only  pass  it  in  its  present  form, 
but  in  an  extended  form,  in  view  of  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
from  these  Benches,  and  who  dearly 
pointed  out  what  is  the  law  in  France — 
that  not  only  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
clergymen  are  excluded  from  examina- 
tion into  the  secrets  confided  to  them  in 
their  professional  capacity,  but  doctors 
also.  In  Ireland,  also,  these  gentlemen 
should  be  protected  against  being  forced 
to  divulge  any  information  which  they 
may  have  obtained  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  duties.  I  feel  perfectly 
certain  that  in  this  matter  there  is  in* 
volved,  morally  speaking,  not  merely  a 
legal  rule,  but  a  far  higher  rule,  a  grand, 
unwritten  code  of  honour,  by  which 
every  professional  man,  whether  bar- 
rister, solicitor,  physician,  or,  highest  of 
all,  clergyman,  will  feel  himself  bound. 
Whether  the  Government  accepts  this 
Amendment  or  not,  professional  gen- 
tlemen will  be  bound  by  that  code  of 
honour,  aye,  even  though,  in  their 
loyidty  to  it,  they  break  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  W.  EEDMOND  (Fermanagh, 
N.) :  I  hope  no  hon.  Member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  will  be  induced 
to  record  a  vote  against  this  Amendment 
under  a  wrong  impression.  There  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  make  hon.  Mem* 
bers  representing  English  constituencies 
believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  Members 
in  this  quarter  of  the  House  to  hold 
Catholic  clergymen  in  Ireland  excused 
from  the  liabilities  and  responsibilities 
of  ordinary  citizens  in  the  country. 
People  have  repeatedly  attempted  to 
show  that  we  desire  to  make  priests  in 
Ireland  free  from  the  ordinary  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship ;  and,  Uierefore, 
I  can  conceive  that  it  is  quite  likely  Uiat 
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hon.  Members  opposite  may  be  induced 
to  Tote  against  this  clause,  under  the 
impression  that  we  are  in  reality  endea- 
vouring to  free,  unduly,  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland  from  the  respon- 
sibilities which  they  owe  to  the  country 
as  citizens.  Now,  nothing  more  erro- 
neous oould  possibly  be  conceived.  We 
do  not  for  a  single  moment  wish  to  main- 
tain that  the  priests  in  Ireland  are  not  as 
liable  as  any  other  citizens  in  the  country 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  and  in  the  a£Pairs  of  the  State. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  from  these 
Benches — and  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  liberal  views  that  we  hold  with  re- 
gard to  religious  matters — to  attempt  for 
a  single  moment  to  argue  that  a  man, 
because  he  was  a  Oatholio  priest,  should 
be  freed  from  the  ordinary  responsi- 
bilities of  citizens  of  the  country.  There- 
fore, that  is  not  what  the  Amendment 
proposes  at  all ;  and  that  argument,  I 
think,  should  not  induce  any  hon.  Mem* 
ber  opposite  to  record  a  vote  against 
this  proposal  which  deals  with  quite  a 
different  matter.  Sir,  all  that  this 
Amendment  proposes  is  that  when  aj 
secret  inquiry  is  held,  a  clergyman,  I 
whether  he  be  Oatholio  or  Protestant, ' 
shall  not  be  unduly 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  W.  REDMOND :  When  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  Motion  for  a  Count, 
I  was  saying  that  I  hoped  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  not  be  induced  to  vote 
against  this  Amendment  under  the  im- 

Sression  that  we  wish  to  excuse  the 
atholio  priest  in  Ireland  from  his  ordi- 
nary duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
citizen.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than 
that  idea,  and  that  idea  is  not  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Grentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy). 
The  Amendment  simply  means  that 
when  the  secret  inquiry  is  making  its 
investigation,  the  priest  or  clergyman, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  shall  be 
excused  from  answering  questions  with 
regard  to  information  which  may  have 
come  to  him  whilst  exercising  his  office 
amongst  the  people.  Now,  nobody 
objects  in  the  slightest  degree  to  a 
clergyman,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, being  asked  to  throw  light  upon 
any  investigation  having  for  its  object 


the  finding  out  of  criminals  and  the 
putting  down  of  crime ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  so  far  from  objecting  to  help 
in  the  investigation  of  crime  in  the 
country,  the  Catholic  priesthood  would 
be  very  glad  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  always  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  put  down  crime  in  Ireland,  and 
to  induce  the  people  to  confine  them* 
selves  to  lawful  courses  of  action  in 
struggling  for  their  rights  and  their  re- 
forms. This  being  so,  nobody  for  a 
moment  will  attempt  to  maintain  that 
there  would  be  any  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman,  any  more  than  on 
the  part  of  any  other  citizen,  to  do  what 
he  fairly  and  reasonably  could  to  help 
in  the  investigation  of  crime.  What 
this  Amendment  is  framed  for  is  this — 
to  prevent  a  magistrate  who  calls  a 
clergyman  before  him  at  a  secret  inquiry 
from  being  able  to  send  him  to  prison 
for  refusing  to  answer  a  question  which 
the  clergyman  feels  his  conscience  will 
not  allow  him  to  answer.  I  can  quite 
understand  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
whose  information  regarding  Ireland  is 
extremely  small,  being  loath  to  believe 
that  there  are  any  men  in  the  country, 
either  Resident  Magistrates  or  any  class 
of  the  community,  who  would  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  basely  endeavour 
to  get  infurmation  by  unworthy  means 
from  a  clergyman,  and  at  the  cost  of  that 
clergyman's  self-respect.  But,  Sir,  we, 
who  know  what  occurs  in  Ireland, 
know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  which  certain  people  in 
that  country,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
what  magistrates  in  that  country,  both 
Eesident  and  ordinary  Magistrates,  will 
not  do  in  order  to  inconvenience,  and, 
in  very  many  cases,  absolutely  to  insult 
the  clergy  of  the  country,  particularly, 
and  almost  exclusively,  tne  Oatholio 
clergy.  Now,  I  will  just  relate  what 
occurred  at  an  Election  in  the  consti* 
iuency  which  I  represent,  and  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  the  relation  of  this  fact  will  do 
much  to  illustrate  what  it  is  that  we  fear 
when  we  propose  this  Amendment  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  clergy- 
men of  Ireland  from  unfair  persecution 
and  cross-examination  under  the  secret 
inquiry  of  the  Besident  Magistrates  of 
the  country.  I  represent  a  constituency. 
Sir,  which  is  equally  composed  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants ;  and,  represent- 
ing such  a  constituency,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  believe   both  my 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  constitaents 
would  highly,  and  do  highly,  approve 
of  this  Amendment,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  safeguarding  of  Protestant 
clergymen  as  well  as  Catholic  clergy- 
men. I  know  very  well  that  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Protestant  constituency 
I  represent,  and,  I  believe,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  are 
disposed  to  treat  Catholic  clergymen  as 
equals,  and  as  gentlemeD,  and  as  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  while  I  freely  acknowledge 
that  with  pleasure,  I  am  also  obliged  to 
say  that  there  are  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land certain  men  bound  up  in  the 
meshes  of  Orangeism  who  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  humiliate  and  insult  Catholics 
^-Catholic  clergymen  especially.  Why, 
Sir,  in  the  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Orange  Committee  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh  against  my  Election  last 
year,  it  was  freely  stated  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  most  unblushing  manner, 
that  the  priests  who  were  supporting 
me  at  that  Election  were  responsible  for 
the  outrages  and  crimes  which  have 
stained  the  history  of  the  country  during 
recent  years;  and  it  was,  moreover, 
stated  that  if  there  was  any  power 
which  could  make  a  priest  divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  Confessional  in  Ireland, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  to 
justice  a  great  many  of  the  criminals. 
Well,  Sir,  I  need  hwily  say  that,  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  was  a  most  out- 
rageous and  infamous  and  groundless 
statement,  and  that,  as  such,  it  was 
taken,  not  alone  by  the  Catholics,  but 
by  the  Protestant  people  of  my  consti- 
tuency. I  know  very  well  that  a  great 
many  Protestants  were  quite  as  indig- 
nant as  the  Catholics  at  such  a  thing 
being  said  against  their  fellow-citizens 
in  the  Catholic  Church.  But  this  goes 
to  prove  that  there  is  in  the  Province  of 
Ulster  a  minority  which  goes,  to  some 
extent,  over  the  other  Provinces — a 
minority  which  is  so  embittered  and 
filled  with  so  much  hatred  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  that  there  is  nothing 
they  will  stop  at  to  humiliate  the  minis- 
ters of  that  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people ;  and  this  I  say,  Sir,  goes  to 
prove  that  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  safeguard  for  clergy- 
men when  they  are  unceremoniously 
dragged  before  this  secret  inquisition 
presided  over  by  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate. It  has  been  stated  that  a  great 
many  of  the  Besident  Magistrates  of 
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Ireland  are  Orangemen.  There  are  some 
few  Catholics  amongst  them;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them,  if  they  are  not 
Orangemen  themselves,  are  influenced 
in  their  surroundings  by  Orangemen; 
and  I  am  certain  that,  more  especially 
in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  every  Besi- 
dent Magistrate  who  holds  a  secret  in- 
quiry court  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  surrounding  landlords, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
pass  their  daily  lives.  Whether  they 
are  intense  Orangemen  or  not,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  call  up  indiscrimi- 
nately— right,  left,  and  centre— the  Ca- 
tholic priests  of  the  country,  to  question 
them  upon  matters  not  relating  to  crime 
at  all,  and  to  endeavour  to  insult  them 
by  asking  them  questions  as  to  matters 
upon  which  they  could  not  give  infor- 
mation except  in  the  way  of  their  call- 
ing. That  is  a  thing  the  Government 
ought  to  safeguard  against.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  infamous  that  the  priests 
in  Ireland — men  whose  lives  are  blame- 
less, and  have  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  put  down  crime— should  be 
called  before  a  secret  inquisition  and 
examined  in  private  just  as  if  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  crime,  and  would  not 
come  and  give  information  openly  as  to 
oriminal  matters  if  they  had  such  infor- 
mation to  give.  The  very  fact  of  con- 
sidering it  necessary  to  bring  them  be- 
fore this  secret  investigation  is  more 
than  an  insult ;  but  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  insult  going  further,  make 
some  provision  by  which  neither  Ca- 
tholic nor  Protestant  clergy  —  make 
no  distinction  at  all  between  them — 
will  be  saved  from  being  asked  ques- 
tions. \_Laught9rr\  I  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  should  not  hesitate  to 
laugh  at  this.  They  pass  lightly  what 
I  conceive  to  be  most  disastrous  pro- 
visions in  this  Bill  containing  within 
them  absolute  insults  to  our  priests. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  defend  our 
clergymen,  whom  we  know  to  be  men  of 
honest  and  blameless  lives,  and  our  pro- 
tests are  met  by  laughter.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  while  the  laughter  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  will  not  deter  us 
from  doinff  our  duty,  most  certainly  it 
will  not  help  the  Government  in  meeting 
the  difficulty  they  will  have  to  encounter 
in  their  attempts  to  pass  this  Bill 
through  the  House.  Now,  I  leave  the 
hon.  Member  who  thinks  it  desirable  to 
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laueh  at  our  protests  on  behalf  of  the 
Oatnolic  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  I  say 
again  that  I  hope  the  Oovemment  will 
recognize  the  necessity  for  this  clause 
and  will  accept  it.     Why,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly monstrous  thing,  on  the  face  of 
it,  to  say  that  you  will  exempt  barristers 
and  attorneys  from   cross-examination 
with  regard  to  matters  which  have  come 
to  their  knowledge  professionally,  but 
that  you  will  not  extend  the  same  ex- 
emption to  the  clergy  in  Ireland.    I 
cannot  conceive  how  anyone  can  think 
that  information   which  comes  profes- 
sionally to  an  attorney  or  a  hamster  is 
likely  to  be  more  secret,  or  that  these 
gentlemen  are  likely  to  consider  them- 
selves more  bound  to  secrecy  than  a 
clergyman  who  receives,  iu  the  course 
of  his  sacred  calling,  information  which 
is  intended  for  his  ear,  and  his  ear  alone. 
I  warn  the  Government  most  seriously 
and  earnestly,  as  a  Eepresentative  of  a 
constituency  where  Oatholios  and  Pro- 
testants are  now  living,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  peaceably  and  quietly  together  as 
fellow-citizens  in  one  country — I  warn 
them  that  if  they  do  not  accept  this 
Amendment,    but   leave  clergymen  in 
Ireland  open  to  be  badgered  and  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  every  matter  wliich 
a  Besident  Magistrate  is  prompted  to 
inquire  into  by  any  landlord  or  agent 
in  the  district  in  which  he  holds  his  in- 
quiry, he  will  see  a  large  number  of  the 
Irish  priests  sent  to  prison.    This  will 
be  the  effect  of  refusing  to  pass  this 
Amendment   to    safeguard    the    Irish 
priests  from  this  cross-examination.    I 
ask  every  hon.  Member  in  this  House, 
whether  English  or  Irish,  if  he  is  de- 
sirous to  see  some  sort  of  an  end  put  to 
the  strife  that  is  going  on  between  the 
two  countries,  whether  he  thinks  it  will 
be  likely  to  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Question  to  have  priests 
sent  to  prison  day  after  day  in  Ireland  ? 
You  have  already  got  a  couple  of  priests 
in  prison  in  Ireland,  men  of  the  mghest 
possible  character,  men  who  not  only 
never  committed  crime,  but  never  hesi- 
tated to  condemn  crime  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion.     Why,   Sir,  are  these 
men  in  prison  ?    It  is  because  you  in- 
sisted,   through    your    authorities,    on 
questioning  them  in  regard  to  matters 
on  which  they  said  they  had  no  infor- 
mation except  such  as  they  had  received 
in  the  course  of  their  profession — ^infor- 
mation which,  because  of  that,  they 


could  not  divulge  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
These  men  are  imprisoned  to-day  be- 
cause they  refused  to  divulge  to  you  in- 
formation which  they  got  in  the  course 
of   their  lives   as  ministers  of    God's 
Word  in  Ireland.     These  men  were  exa- 
mined and  bullied,  and  they  refused  to 
give  evidence  in  open  Court,  and,  as  a 
result,  they  were  committed  to  prison. 
Well,  if,  as  the  result  of  an  open  inves- 
tigation, these  priests  were  sent  to  prison 
and  are  in  prison  now,  I  want  to  know 
is  it  not  all  the  more  likely  that  priests 
will  be  sent  to  prison  when  brought 
before  a  secret  inquiry  at  which  the 
magistrate  will  use  as  much  power  as 
the  Czar  of  Eussia  ?    Do  hon.  Members 
think  that  a  clergyman  under  this  Bill 
will  be  treated  more  tenderly  than  by 
Judge  Boyd?    I  should  think  not.     I 
should  think  that,  seeing  that  as  a  result 
of  Judge  Boyd's  action  in  Ireland  you 
have  now  two  most  respectable  priests 
in  prison,  it  is  certain,  if  you  do  not 
accept  tlds  Amendment,  these  priests, 
who  are  respected  beyond  everything 
by  the  people  of  Ireland,  will  be  dragged 
before  these  secret  inquiries.    They  will 
be  brought  before  the  Resident  Magis- 
trates, who,  prompted  by  the  landlords, 
will  ask  them  all  manner  of  questions 
as  to  their  relations  with  their  flocks.  If 
you  allow  this  to  be  done  time  after 
time,  you  will  have  priests  refusing  to 
answer  questions  asked  by  the  Besident 
Magistrate,  and,  as  a  result,   you  will 
see   them    day   after  day  sent   off  to 
prison.      I    ask    the   Government,    as 
an  act  of  simple  justice — if  justice  is 
to  be  expected  of  them,  and  I  fear  it 
is  not  —  I   ask    them  as  a  matter  of 
justice,   even  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, and  as  a  thing  which  will  make  their 
work  and  duty  in  Ireland  all  the  more 
light  and  easy,  and  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  putting  down  strife, 
of  which  we  have  quite  enough,  to  ac- 
cept this  Amendment,  and  not  allow  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  read  in  the  newspapers  to- 
morrow   that  you  refuse  to  extend  to 
the  Irish  clergy  the  same  protection  and 
consideration    which     you    extend    to 
attorneys  and  barristers,  and  that  you 
refuse  to  protect  clergyman  from  being 
heckled  by  Besident  Magistrates  about 
matters  they  know  nothing  of    except 
through  the  Confessional,  if    they  be 
CadKuic,  and,  if  not,  in  the  ways  of  their 
lives  as  ministers  generally.    If  the  Gt)« 
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vemment  do  not  accept  this  Amendment 
there  will  be  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  The  people  of  Ireland  will  be 
greatly  incensed,  because  they  will  take 
it  as  a  further  proof  that  you  not  only 
want  to  pass  a  Coercion  Bill,  but  that 
you  want  to  pass  it  in  the  roughest  and 
most  inconsiderate  manner  possible.  In 
this  manner  you  will  double  and  redouble 
the  opposition  of  the  Irish  people  to 
your  measure,  because  they  will  see  that, 
not  content  with  outraging  the  liberty 
of  the  Irish  people,  you  would  attempt  to 
outrage  the  priests  of  the  Church. 

Mb.  FLYNN  (Cork,  N.):  I  am 
astonished  that  the  Government  have 
not  looked  upon  this  Amendment  as  most 
reasonable.  The  Government  could 
easily  ascertain — through  their  sources  of 
information  in  Ireland — the  feelings  with 
which  this  matter  will  be  regarded — and 
properly  enough  regarded  —  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  unless  safeguarded 
m  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  proposes  nothing 
revolutionary  and  nothing  inconsistent, 
even  from  a  Government  point  of  view, 
with  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the 
measure.  What  it  does  propose  is  that, 
in  certain  circumstances,  certain  classes 
of  people,  that  is  to  say,  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  a  sacred  calling,  shall  be  pre- 
served from  the  indignity,  and,  often- 
times, outrage,  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  if  brought  before  these  secret 
inquiries  and  put  under  a  cross-examin- 
ation to  which  they  could  not  in  con- 
science submit.  I  do  not  appeal  to  the 
Committee  as  an  Irish  Catholic  Member. 
I  do  not  speak  in  a  sense  either  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  I  appeal  to  the  honour- 
able feeling  of  the  Committee  to  accept 
this  Amendment,  or  to  support  us  m 
this  Amendment.  I  cannot  understand 
the  reason  of  the  Government  refusal  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  Government  are  cognizant, 
and  that  the  Committee  are  cognizant, 
of  the  fact  that  quite  recently  two  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  were  arrested  for  re- 
fusing in  open  Court  to  answer  ques- 
tions, because  they  considered  it  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  duty,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  that  sense  of 
confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
a  pastor  and  his  people  for  them  to  do 
so.  I  should  like  to  point  out  this  ad- 
ditional reason  why  this  Amendment 
should  be  passed,  and  why  it  is  essential 
that  the  Committee  should  accept  it.  In 
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the  case  in  which  the  two  clergymen  I 
reffr  to — namely,  Fathers  Keller  and 
Eyan,  were  arrested — they  were  brought 
before  the  open  Court,  and  deeming  a 
question  put  by  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy 
inconsistent  with  their  sacred  duty,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  confidence  which 
ought  to  exist  between  clergymen  and 
people,  and  which  does  exist  to  a  para- 
mount degree  between  the  Irish  priests 
and  their  flocks,  they  thought  it  their 
duty  to  refuse  to  answer  the  question. 
They  accepted  the  penalty  and  alterna- 
tive, and  are  now  undergoing  imprison- 
ment. Well,  Sir,  if  in  open  Court  they 
found  it  their  duty  to  take  such  a  stand 
as  that,  the  condition  of  things  will  be 
very  much  worse  when  you  have  secret 
Courts  of  Inquiry  established  all  over 
the  country,  because,  at  least,  in  open 
Court  the  public  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  though  they  might  regret 
the  manner  in  which  Judge  Boyd  in- 
terpreted the  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Law,  he  interpreted  it  according 
to  his  view  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Court  as  laid  down  by  Statute,  and  as 
subject  to  public  criticism  and  before 
the  public  eye.  But  coming  before  the 
Besident  Magistrates,  whom  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  notoriety  are  utterly 
incompetent  to  deal  with  nice  points  of 
legal  evidence,  and  utterly  incompetent 
to  preside  over  tribunals  at  which  deli- 
cate points  of  law  must  arise,  we  say 
that  extra  safeguards  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  clergymen.  We  say 
that  when  this  law  comes  into  operation 
and  this  clause  comes  to  be  put  in  force, 
large  numbers  of  clergymen  will  be 
brought  before  the  Courts  of  Inquiry, 
that  in  discharge  of  their  duty  they  will 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions,  and  that  they  will  be 
sent  to  prison.  Is  that  a  pleasant  thing 
for  the  Government  to  contemplate? 
You  will  add  to  the  state  of  exasperation 
and  to  the  elements  of  disorder  which 
are  already  sufficiently  abundant  in  Ire- 
land, by  this  Measure  which  you  bring 
forward  in  support  of  law  and  order. 
The  law  will  not  be  vindicated  by  the 
imprisonment  of  clergymen  for  refusing 
to  answer  unjust,  irrelevant,  and  unfair 
questions.  Nor  will  order  be  advanced, 
but  will  be  still  further  seriously  im- 
perilled, and  the  condition  of  things 
will  be  worse  under  your  Courts  of  In- 
quiry than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I 
do  not  desire^  in  speaking  in  GommitteQ 
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oa  a  particular  measure,  and  in  referring 
to  an  Amendment  of  which  we  desire  to 
talk  in  a  reasonable  and  rational  tone 
— I  do  not  desire,  I  say,  to  refer  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Irish  priesthood ;  but 
even  the  most  cursory  students  of  Irish 
history,  the  most  thoughtless  reader  of 
the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  past  five 
or  six  years,  will  recognize  that  if  there 
is  one  point  on  which  the  Government 
are  more  certain  to  break  down  than 
another  it  is  when  they  seek  to  run  a- 
muck  against  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  sacred  profession  of  the  priest- 
hood, whether  Oatholic  or  Protestant.  I 
would  urge  these  reasons  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  temporary  and  reason- 
able spirit.  I  say  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment  are  reasonable  and  seriously  de- 
sirous, as  they  allege  they  are,  of  main- 
taining order  in  Ireland  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  insert 
this  Amendment  in  the  clause.  They 
must  do  that  if  they  wish,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  remove  sources  of  friction  in 
the  future  and  to  make  the  clause  opera- 
tive from  their  point  of  view. 

Mk.  p.  McDonald  (siigo,  n.)  :  i 

regret  I  was  not  present  actually  in  the 
House  when  the  debate  upon  this 
Amendment  commenced,  and  I  must 
congratulate  the  Committee  upon  the 
great  rapidity  of  its  progress  during  the 
portion  of  the  evening  that  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent.  I  consider  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  Amendments 
which  have  yet  been  discussed.  I  under- 
stand the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves to  be  this.  The  Amendment 
proposes  that  this  privilege  of  not 
answering  questions  respecting  informa- 
tion which  has  been  obtained  in  the 
discharge  of  professional  duty  should  be 
extended  to  barristers,  solicitors  and 
clergymen.  Already,  however,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  barristers  and 
solicitors  are  protected  by  the  existing 
law,  BO  that  the  question  is  virtually 
narrowed  down  to  the  case  of  clergymen, 
and  the  question  which  this  Committee 
has  now  to  consider  is  this — whether 
this  privilege  of  not  replying  to  ques- 
tions on  matters  communicated  to  clergy- 
men in  a  professional  capacity  should  be 
conceded  to  them  or  not.  Now  it  does 
aeem  to  me  that  if  the  Government 
really  desire  to  make  this  Bill  absolutely 
inoperative  for  all  useful  purposes 
they  will  refuse  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, and  will  rush  blindly  into  the  pit- 


fall which  they  have  dug  for  themselves. 
For  what  is  the  actual  fact  with  regard 
to  the  priests  in  Ireland — and  I  speak 
as  a  Protestant — and  I  do  say  that 
Englishmen  —  and  I  think  this  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of 
one  country  governing  another,  of  J^g- 
land  governing  Ireland — do  not  in  gene- 
ral in  the  least  understand  the  intimate 
character  of  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  priests  of  Ireland  and  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge.  Those 
relations  have  been  expressed  in  vanous 
ways.  They  are  to  some  extent  repre- 
sented by  the  term  "  Father  " — father 
and  son — which  implies  the  closest  pos- . 
sible  intimacy  of  feeling  and  sympathy, 
and  the  Catholic  priests,  we  know,  are 
especially  bound  by  all  the  most  solemn 
obligations  of  their  oaths  not  to  com- 
municate anything  that  may  be  told 
them  in  confession.  Now  I  suppose  it 
is  not  the  intention  even  of  the  present 
Government,  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  with  his  anti- 
Catholic  proclivities,  to  require  Catholic 
priests  to  communicate  to  these  secret 
tribunals  what  has  been  stated  to  them 
in  the  Confessional.  I  cannot  believe 
that  even  the  present  Government  can 
go  as  far  as  that,  but,  as  I  understand 
it,  this  section  is  aimed  not  merely 
against  crime  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  but  also  against  what  are  called 
'' offences/'  and  one  of  the  offences 
against  which  it  is  directed  is  conspiracy 
— namely,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  Now  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  priests  have  been  consulted 
by  their  people  as  to  what  is  their  duty 
in  reference  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
and  no  doubt  the  priests  would  be  able 
to  give  information  on  this  subject  if 
they  chose  to  do  so ;  but  I  say  it  most 
deliberately  as  a  Protestant  Bepresenta- 
tive,  that  Uiey  would  be  false  to  all  that 
is  truest  in  the  traditions  of  their 
Church,  and  false  to  their  sacred  posi- 
tion and  to  their  influence  with  their 
people,  if  they  were  to  divulge  matters 
of  this  sort  and  were  thereby  to  break 
the  link  which  binds  the  people  and 
priests.  I  believe  that  if  the  priests 
were  to  communicate  these  secrets  they 
would  lose  all  the  legitimate  influence 
which  they  now  exercise  amongst  the 
people,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but 
also  in  matters  of  every  dny  life ;  and  I 
say  that  if  they  lost  that  influence  it  would 
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be  a  terrible  misfortune  to  tbose  wlio 
would  have  to  govern  the  Irish  people  ; 
and  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  feel  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  result  of  your  re- 
fusing to  pass  this  Amendment  will  be. 
The  priests  will  be  asked  to  give  infor- 
mation before  these  secret  tribunals ; 
they  will  refuse  to  give  it,  and  they  will 
be  sent  to  prison  in  crowds — and  they 
would  be  false  to  all  that  is  best  in  their 
history  if  they  did  not  go  to  prison 
And  when  you  have  sent  them  to  prison 
in  large  numbers  will  you  be  one  whit 
nearer  the  pacification  of  the  country  ? 
Will  Her  Majesty's  Government  find  that 
law  and  order  are  more  respected  ?  Will 
*  not  they  and  the  country  find  that  there 
will  be  a  gulf  wider  and  deeper  than 
ever  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  Government  ? — ^because  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  the  people  of  Ireland  love 
and  revere  it  is  their  religion.  The 
people  of  Ireland  reverence  the  men  who 
labour  amongst  them,  who  feel  for  them 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
and  are  their  friends  and  companions  re- 
ligiously and  politically,  I-  warn  the 
Gt)vernment  of  the  danger  they  will  run 
if  they  refuse  this  Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  dividtfd: — ^Ayes  121 ; 
Noes  183:  Majority  62.— (Div.  Ust, 
No.  139.) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  next  Amendment 
which  stands  in  my  name  I  propose  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  Ulster,  where 
whenever  a  Catholic  is  murdered  no  per- 
son is  ever  brought  to  justice.  The 
murder  of  Catholics  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  is  merely  child's-play.  Take 
the  case  of  Philip  Maguire.  In  that 
case  the  late  Government  made  no  real 
substantial  attempt  to  punish  the  of- 
fender, and  what  I  wish  to  provide  for 
is  this.  That  as  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  under  a  Tory  Administration 
will  always  be  an  Orange  partizan,  the 
deceased  person's  relatives,  or  his  kin- 
dred, in  some  way  should  have  the  power 
to  compel  the  Attorney  General,  on  their 
requisition  and  sworn  information,  to 
hold  an  investigation.  Now,  the  records 
of  the  Orange  Party  in  Ireland  are 
simply  the  records  of  crime.  It  is  but 
reasonable  that  in  cases  of  serious 
crime  you  should  be  able  to  compel 
the  Government  to  hold  inquiries  on  the 
requisition  either  of  the  deceased's  rela- 
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tives,  or,  if  the  injured  person  has  not 
died  from  his  wounds,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  injured  person  himself.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Government,  if  they  are 
really  anxious  to  quell  crime  in  Ireland, 
can  resist  an  Amendment  of  this  kind, 
which  is  directed  against  crime. 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  4,  after  "criminal,"  insert 
'*  the  Attorney  General  shall  direct  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  in  the  case  of  any  crime, 
whether  committed  in  a  proclaimed  district  or 
not,  upon  sworn  information  made  to  him  by 
any  injured  person,  or  the  next  of  kin  of  such 
persons,  or  of  any  deceased  person." — {Mr,  T. 
M,  Bealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fou 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  Mr.  Courtney,  the  hon.  and 
learnea  Gentleman  himself,  or  one  of 
his  Friends,  submitted,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  discussion,  an  Amendment 
which  we  accepted — namely,  to  the  efifect 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  direct  an 
inquiry  **  if  he  thinks  fit."  At  the  pre- 
sent time  these  words  stand  part  of  the 
clause.  The  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Committee  was  that  it 
should  not  be  compulsory  on  the  At- 
torney General  to  direct  an  inquiry  of 
this  kind.  He  is  an  officer  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  this  House ;  he  is  an  officer 
who  may  be  called  to  account  at  any 
time,  and  we  consider  it  necessary  to 
vest  in  him  a  discretion.  In  the  same 
way,  a  discretion  is  vested  in  a  Resident 
Magistrate.  This  Amendment,  which 
is  proposed  on  the  ground  that  the  At- 
torney General  cannot  be  trusted  to  act 
properly  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
will  certainly  not  be  accepted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  has  said  that  when  a 
Tory  Government  is  in  Office,  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  is  always  an 
Oraoge  partizan.  I  desire  to  give  the 
most  emphatic  contradiction  to  such  an 
assertion.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
crime,  whether  it  be  committed  by 
Orangemen  or  by  any  other  members  of 
the  population.  I  have  no  more  sym- 
pathy with  outrage  and  disorder,  and 
with  disturbance,  if  the  authors  of  it  be 
Orangemen,  than  I  have  if  the  authors 
of  it  are  Nationalists. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALT:  What  about 
Giffen  ? 

Me.  HOLMES :  In  every  case  which 
has  come  before  my  notice,  I  have  en« 
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deayourod,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hold 
the  balance  evenly  between  Parties, 
and  in  so  doing  I  have  only  followed 
the  steps  of  all  my  Predecessors.  As  I 
have  already  said,  we  have  accepted  the 
sttf^gestion  that  the  words  ^*  if  he  thinks 
fit"  shall  be  inserted  in  the  clause.  We 
have  also  accepted  the  words  "  in  a  pro- 
claimed district/'  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  alter  the  clause  in  the  direction  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  desires.  It 
will  make  no  difference  whether  an  out- 
rage is  committed  in  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West  of  Ireland.  If  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  district  shall  be  pro- 
claimed, it  will  be  proclaimed,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  Ireland  it  is.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  inquiry  an 
inquiry  will  be  held.  It  will  be  directed 
to  be  held  by  the  Attorney  General  act- 
ing upon  his  discretion,  and  the  Attorney 
General  in  acting  in  the  matter  will  be 
directly  responsible  to  this  House,  and 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  account  for  his 
action.  I  must  entirely  repudiate  the 
assertion  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
the  allegation  that  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Grown,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Oonservative  Government,  have,  or  have 
had,  any  sympathy  with  disorder,  no 
matter  from  what  particular  faction,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  the  disorder 
may  come. 

MB.T.M.HEALY:  I  suppose  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  not  for- 
gotten that  he  said  the  blood  of  Giffen 
was  on  the  head  of  Lord  Spencer.  That 
expression  of  his  was  reported  in  The 
Jhiblin  Daily  Express^  and  it  distinctly 
proves  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  a  sympathizer  with  the 
Orange  faction.  He  never  repudiated 
his  language  ;  I  believe  he  did  attempt, 
in  reply  to  one  of  the  Members  for  Done- 
gal, to  make  out  that  his  language  was 
not  capable  of  the  meaning  we  attribute 
to  it.  It  was  so  reported  in  The  Daily 
Express,  and  it  has  remained  on  record 
for  three  years,  uncontradicted  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He 
had  been  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown 
a  short  time  before  that,  and  the  lan- 
guage was  reported  by  an  Orange  re- 
porter in  an  Orange  organ,  and,  further, 
was  published,  as  I  understand,  in  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings.  As  I 
have  said,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  never  contradicted  the 
language.  I  should  say  he  is  capable 
of  anything,  if  he  is  capable  of  contra- 
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dieting  now  a  report  in  this  newspaper 
three  years  old,  having  allowed  it  to  rest 
in  the  meantime.  Now,  what  is  this 
Amendment  ?  This  Amendment  is  aimed 
at  the  detection  of  crime.  It  proceeds, 
no  doubt,  on  the  supposition  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland  will 
mainly  be  represented  by  Orange  par- 
tizans.  Instance  me  a  case  of  an  Orange- 
man who, having  murdered  aCatholic,  was 
ever  hanged.  Two  or  three  Orangemen 
have  been  convicted  of  murder,  but  not 
one  has  ever  been  hanged.  I  need  not 
go  into  the  numberless  oases  of  murder ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Philip  Maguire  we 
know  how  the  Government  transferred 
the  venue  to  Dublin,  how  an  Orange  jury 
acquitted  the  man,  and  how  the  Judge 
pointed  out  to  the  authorities  that  they 
were  challenging  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who 
he  said  had  no  sympathy  with  crime,  and 
how  Mackintosh  was  thereupon  left  on 
the  jury  and  acquitted  Maguire.  Show 
me  the  case  of  an  Orangeman  who  has 
ever  been  banged  in  Ireland.  You  can- 
not do  it.  If  the  petty  jurors  do  not  do 
their  business,  the  grand  jurors  will  do 
it  for  them.  We  want,  when  these 
crimes  are  committed  against  our  people, 
to  have  some  guarantee  that  inquiries 
will  be  held.  You  tell  us  you  are  re- 
sponsible to  this  House.  What  is  the 
good  of  that?  The  Government  have 
taken  all  the  time  of  the  House,  and  I 
suppose  that  if  we  ever  did  get  a  day  for 
a  Motion  of  ours  they  would  think  it 
right  to  cloture  us.  This  House  has  no 
sympathy  for  Irish  Business,  except  it  be 
Irish  Business  in  the  shape  of  a  Crimes 
Act.  To  say  that  you  are  responsible  to 
this  House  is  to  use  a  perfectly  illusory 
expression.  You  are  responsible  to  the 
Orange  Party  in  this  House.  They  are 
the  only  people  you  look  to — your  King- 
Harmans  and  your  Tottenhams — ^you 
have  more  regard  for  the  little  finger  of 
one  of  them  than  you  have  for  the 
whole  86  Members  of  the  Irish  Nationa- 
list Party  put  together.  The  Govern- 
ment boast  of  their  anxiety  to  put  down 
crime  in  Ireland ;  but  when  we  ask 
them  that  an  injured  party  or  the  next- 
of-kin  of  a  deceased  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  demand  one  of  these  inquiries 
they  refuse  us,  because  their  Attorney 
General  is  so  ethereal,  so  devoid  of  par- 
tizanship,  that  he  will  be  certain  to  order 
an  inquiry. 

Mb.    HOLMES:    I  am  exceedingly 
glad  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Genue- 
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man.  by  the  observations  he  has  just 
made,  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  a  matter  which  I  have  desired 
to  explain  for  some  time.  It  has  been 
referred  to  once  or  twice  in  the  debates 
on  this  Bill ;  but,  unfortunately,  on  each 
occasion  it  was  referred  to  it  was  after  I 
had  already  spoken,  and  when  I  could 
not  again  interpose  in  the  debate.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  referred 
to  the  matter ;  but  when  challenged  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  (Mr. 
Gibson)  he  said  he  made  no  charge — 
he  was  merely  quoting.  Now,  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  has  referred 
to  was  a  speech  which  was,  according  to 
my  recollection,  delivered  in  the  month 
of  January,  1884,  and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  the  whole  of  that  speech 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men, because  they  will  see  the  connec- 
tion between  the  various  parts  of  it. 
The  circumstances  under  which  that 
speech  was  made  were  those  —  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1882  was  at  that  time  in 
force,  and  in  that  Act  there  was  a  pro- 
vision which  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  prohibit  any  public  meeting  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  endanger 
the  public  peace.  He  had  made  use  of 
that  power  to  prohibit  a  number  of 
public  meetings  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Lreland.  Towards  the  end  of  1883  he 
had  made  use  of  that  power  on  several 
occasions.  About  the  same  period  the 
Nationalist  Party  of  Ireland  announced 
their  intention  of  holding  meetings  in 
Ulster,  and  it  was  represented  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  if  meetings  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  held  bv  the  Nationalist 
Party  were  calculated  to  endanger  the 
public  peace  they  were  more  likely  to  do 
so  in  the  North,  because  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  there  was  a  much  stronger 
feeling  between  the  two  factions  than 
there  was  in  the  South.  That  was  re- 
presented to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from 
more  than  one  quarter.  The  first  meeting 
was  announced  to  bo  held  at  Hosslea,  in 
County  Monaghan.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant did  not  prohibit  the  meeting,  and 
he  did  not  prohibit  it  even  when  a 
counter-meeting  was  announced.  He 
prohibited  neither  one  meeting  nor  the 
other,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
was  as  nearly  as  anything  could  be  a 
serious  breach  of  the  public  peace.  In 
the  month  of  January  following — that 
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was  in  the  month  of  January,  1884— 
a  meeting  was  called  by  the  Nationalists 
at  Dromore,  County  Tyrone.  Shortly 
after  that  meeting  was  called  a  meeting 
was  called  by  the  people  describing 
themselves  as  the  Loyalists  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  to  be  held  the  same  day 
at  the  same  place.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  conceived  that  those  meetings 
should  have  been  proclaimed  in  the 
cause  of  public  order,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  public  disturbance. 
That  view  was  also  taken  by  gentlemen 
of  moderate  views.  It  was  pressed  on 
the  Government  of  the  day ;  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  the  Government  of 
the  day  allowed  both  meetings  to  pro- 
ceed. The  result  of  that  was  what 
might  naturally  be  expected.  There 
was  a  disturbance,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  disturbance  a  man  named  Giffen  lost 
his  life.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  Giffen 
fired  at  any  policeman ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  never  said  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  Giffen's  life  was  taken 
might  not  make  the  homicide  justifi- 
able or  excusable.  On  the  contrary, 
I  remember  stating  that  I  thought  the 
matter  was  one  which  ought  to  be  in- 
vestigated. I  certainly  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  circumstances,  so 
far  as  the  authorities  were  concerned,  did 
not  justify  the  action  which  cost  Giffen 
his  life.  At  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  not  a 
meeting  of  the  Orange  Party  —  it  was 
hardly  a  very  strong  Party  meeting — I 
made  a  speech  and  referred  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  called  attention  to  the  various 
facts  which  I  have  now  enumerated. 
I  said  that  the  Government  of  Ireland 
were  culpable  in  allowing  these  meet- 
ings to  take  place  in  the  North,  having 
been  vested  with  power  to  prohibit  meet- 
ings which  were  calculated  to  disturb 
the  public  peace,  and  having  used  this 
power  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
it  was  much  less  likely  the  peace  would 
be  disturbed ;  and  then  I  used  language 
which  has  been  frequently  used  in  this 
House  in  reference  to  many  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, lives  have  been  lost.  I  said  the 
blood  which  was  shed  there  rested  on  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Executive.  \_Crie9  of 
•*  Lord  Spencer !  "")  Yes ;  he  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  at  the  time.  It  was  not 
because  I  conceived  there  was  anything 
criminal  in  what  had  taken  place ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  as  I  said,  it  was  perfectly 
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possible  and  probable  that  the  action 
of  the  authorities  was  justifiable ;  but 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government 
was  a  palicy  which,  if  there  had  been  any 
foresiffhty  any  consideration,  must  have 
been  Known  by  the  Government  of  the 
day  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
That  is  the  explanation  I  give.  I  with- 
draw no  observation  I  made ;  but  what 
I  ask  the  Oommittee,  or  any  Members  of 
it  who  choose  to  discuss  this,  to  do  is  to 
read  all  the  observations  I  made,  and 
then  let  them  say  whether  my  words 
were  not  perfectly  justified  by  way  of 
criticism.  So  far  with  regard  to  this 
personal  matter.  I  say  again,  as  far 
as  the  enforcement  of  public  justice  in 
Ireland  against  Orangemen  or  any  other 
persons  is  concerned,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind  drawn.  The  hon. 
Member  has  asked  me  when  was  any 
Orangeman  hanged.  I  really  cannot 
answer  that  question.  [^Home  Rule  cheers  J] 
If  he  asked  me  also  when  any  Na- 
tionalist was  hanged,  I  could  not  answer 
the  question.  Can  the  hon.  Gentleman 
point  to  any  case  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land where  life  has  been  lost  or  injury 
inflicted,  and  where  evidence  was  not 
forthcoming?  This  section  is  devised 
with  the  object  of  getting  evideoce,  and 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  in  any  part  of 
the  North  of  Ireland  it  is  necessary  to 
put  this  section  in  force  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  evidence,  either  against 
Orangemen  or  any  other  persons,  it  will 
be  put  in  force.  I  would  not  maintain 
my  present  Office  in  this  Government  for 
one  moment  if  the  section  were  not 
enforced  under  such  circumstances. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAROOURT(Derby ): 
I  think  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
might  have  spared  the  explanation,  or, 
rather,  the  reiteration  which  he  has 
chosen  to  make  of  his  declaration,  which 
I  hoped  he  might  have  said  was  an 
ill-considered  declaration — namely,  that 
the  blood  of  this  man  was  on  the  head 
of  Lord  Spencer.  Notwithstanding  the 
position  which  he  occupied  at  the  time, 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
shown  that  his  principal  object  was,  as 
I  am  bound  to  say,  for  Party  purposes, 
to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  Irish 
people.  Considering  the  task  which 
Lord  Spencer  was  then  engaged  in  per- 
forming, doing  his  duty,  as  I  under- 
stand, according  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
I  am  afraid  that  it  is  setting  an  example 


to  Ireland  which  will  be  evil  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  a  man  who  is  now  At« 
tomey  General  for  Ireland  should  stand 
up  in  this  House  and  say  that  he  did  de- 
liberately charge  Lord  Spencer  with 
having  the  blood  of  a  man  upon  his 
head,  or  that  to-day,  during  the  passing 
of  this  Crimes  Act,  he  should  reiterate 
that  charge.  How  can  he  expect  that 
the  Executive  Government  which  he  re- 
presents will  be  treated  in  a  different 
way  to  that  in  which  he  treated  Lord 
Spencer  in  those  days  ?  I  have  heard 
the  language  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  the  deepest 
regret.  What  is  his  charge  against  Lord 
Spencer  ?  It  is  that  having  had,  under 
the  Crimes  Act,  the  power  to  prevent  all 
public  meetings,  he  exercised  that  power 
according  to  his  discretion,  with  as  little 
intention  to  restrain  public  meetings  as 
he  thought  consistent  with  the  public 
interest.  That  is  what  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan  referred  to  in  his  letter  the 
other  day.  He  said  that  the  object  of 
Lord  Spencer  and  himself,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Ireland,  had 
been  to  use  the  powers  which  were  given 
to  them  as  little  as  possible  in  restraint 
of  public  liberty,  and  it  is  because  they 
so  used  these  powers  that  this  charge 
was  brought  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  reiterated  to-day 
after  an  interval  of  three  years. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  might  have  recollected  that 
if  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  has  revived  what  might  well 
have  been  a  forgotten  contest,  it  was 
not  because  he  desired  to  do  so,  but 
because  reiterated  accusations  on  the 
Benches  opposite,  backed  up  by  the  re- 
ferences of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  gave  him  no  choice  whatever  but 
to  explain  and  defend — and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, he  has  successfully  defended — the 
action  he  then  took.  Well,  I  do  not 
blame  the  right  hon.  Gendeman  the 
Member  for  Derby  for  rising  to  defend 
Lord  Spencer.  I  think  he  was  bound 
to  do  so ;  but  he  need  not  be  afraid  that 
the  example  which  he  thinks  may  be  of 
such  serious  import  in  future  will  have  any 
bad  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  bmow  the  Gangway  opposite. 

3  F  2  ISevmih  Night.'] 
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1  ami  sure  they  dd  not  require  amy  lead- 
ing in  that  direction.     [^Loud  cries  of 
^*  Oh  \ "  and  "  Speak  for  yourself !  "J     I 
blow  I  was  not  in  Office  at  week  before 
I  was  accused,  and  the  Government  I 
represent  was    also    accused,   of   deli- 
berately getting  up  outrages  for   the 
purpose  of  passing  a  Coercion  Bill,  and 
not    only  so,   but  I   was    deliberately 
charged    by  hon.    Q-entlemen    in    this 
House,  and  by  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent, with  having  promoted  murder.     I 
hope  that  this  incident  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  have  come  to  an  end,  an  in- 
cident which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  not 
provoked  from  this  side  of  the  House. 
1  trust  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  who  has  moved 
this  Amendment  will  recollect,  in   the 
first  place,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  before  us  to-night,  and  also  recol- 
lect, in  the  second  place,  that  if  his 
Amendment  were  carried  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  which  ho  and  his  Friends 
have  persistently  opposed  all  along,  to 
non- proclaimed   districts— [Mr.    T.    M. 
Hbaly:  Ulster.] — to  non-proclaimed  dis- 
tricts, whether  in  Ulster  or  out  of  Ulster. 
And  I  would  ask  with  what  consistency 
they  can  really  support  an  Amendment 
which  has  the  effect  of  materially  ex- 
tending the  clause,    every  sentence  of 
which,  every  word  of  which,  and  every 
line  of  which  they  have  opposed  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  ?    I  hope  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  will  now  allow    us  to  proceed 
to  a  Division  upon  this  Amendment. 

Mr.  W.  E.GLADSTONE  (Edinburgh, 
Mid  JjOthian) :  I  must  say  that  I  marvel 
a  little  at  the  appeal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  A.  J.  13alfour)  for  a 
peaceable  progress  of  this  discussion, 
when  he  has  himself  by  interfering  in  it 
done  everything  he  can  to  widen  the 
field  and  exasperate  his  opponents,  and 
not  for  the  first  time,  nor  for  the  first 
time  by  a  great  many,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  on  this  Bill.  I  make  no  reply 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  I  must 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  which  I  heard  with  grave 
concern.  It  appears  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  done  one 
thing  in  this  House  and  another  thing 
in  Ireland.  I  was  astonished,  I  must 
say,  when  I 


of  the  Question  before  the  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attornev  General  for  Ireland  made 
a  reply  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  North  Longford,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby  has 
replied  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.  I  think  it  would  be  consistent 
with  the  course  of  Business  if  this  sub- 
ject were  now  allowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  W.  E,  GLADSTONE:  I  can 
only  express  my  regret  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  chose 
to  lengthen  and  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  ascertained- 


The   CHAIRMAN:     Order,    order! 
This  discussion  is  travelling  very  wide 

Mr.  A,  i7.  Balfour 


The  chairman  :  I  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  he  was 
not  going  .to  reply  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire« 
land,  but  only  to  comment  on  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  cox  (Clare,  E.) :  May  I  ask  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  one  ques- 
tion ?    He  has  given  an  explanation  to- 
night, or  an  attempted  explanation,  of 
his  speech  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin. 
May  I  ask  him  to  say  how  it  was  he 
came  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
to  declare   he  never  made  use  of   the 
expression  which  has  been  referred  to  ? 
Mr,  T.  M.  healy  :  I  think  it  is  not 
right  that  a  wrong  impression  should 
go  abroad  on  the  matter  raised  by  me. 
On  the  occasion  in  question  a  meeting 
took  place  in  a  purely  Catholic  district, 
and    those    who    came    in    and    were 
bayonetted  by  the  police  were  men  be- 
longing to  another  county  altogether. 
I  admit  I  am  trespassing  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Committee,  but  I  think  it 
is  right  I  should  be  permitted  to  explain. 
I  will   not  trouble   the   Committee  by 
going  to  a  Division  if  I  am  allowed  to 
explain,  and  in  that  way  it  is  possible 
10  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Committee 
will  be  saved.    The  meeting  was  held 
at  Dromore,  County   Tyrone,   and    the 
man  who  was  killed  came  from  Porta- 
down,  County  Armagh.    Lord  Spencer 
permitted  the  meeting  to  take  place  in 
the  middle   of   a  Catholic  district,  and 
what  he  was  blamed  by  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  for  doing  was  this — 
that  when  interlopers  from  another  county 
100  miles  away,  having  had  their  train 
fares  paid  by  the  Orange  Society,  said 
they  meant    to  upset  the  meeting,  he 
did  not  proclaim  the  meeting.    Oiffen, 
the  man  who    was  killed    and  whoQQ 
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blood,  according  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  was  on  the  head,  of  Lord 
Spencer,  was  proved  to  be  somethiDg  in 
the  linen  trade,  and  to  have  come  by 
his  death  100  miles  away  from  his  place 
of  birth  and  work.  In  the  face  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  in  regard  to  this  Amendment,  I 
certainly  do  not  feel  myself  warranted 
in  taking  a  Division.  I  take  note,  how- 
ever, and  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
also  take  note,  of  the  declaration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gt>vemmeiit,  that  they  will 
pnnish  the  perpetrators  of  all  crimes  in 
Ireland;  that  they  will  hold  inquiries 
into  crimes,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
are  committed  under  Orange  auspices 
or  not.  I  will  rest  satisfied,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  or  until  I  see  a 
reason  to  change  my  mind,  with  that 
declaration,  and  under  the  circumstances 
I  ask  leave  to  withdraw  my  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) :  I 
beg  to  move  the  next  Amendment  stand- 
ing in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  4,  after  ^'criminal/'  insert 
'*  except  with  the  consent  of  the  witness  under 
examination,  no  person  other  than  the  magis* 
trate  and  his  shorthand  clerk  shall  he  present 
at  inch  inquiry."— (ifr.  T.  U.  Sealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. 

Thb  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
EiCHA&D  Webstek)  (Isle  of  Wight)  : 
The  Committee  will  remember  that  the 
Government  have  accepted  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  Hesident 
Magistrate  holding  the  inquiry  under 
this  section  should  himself  conduct  the 
inquiry,  and  should  not  permit  any  per- 
son to  question  or  examine  the  witness. 
What  is  now  proposed  is  that  no  person 
should  be  in  tne  room  except  the  magis- 
trate and  the  shorthand  clerk.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  conceive  that  there  will 
be  times  when  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  magistrate  to  communicate  with 
others;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  if  the  magistrate 
has  not  some  means  of  communicating 
with  persons  concerned .  H  er  Maj  esty '  s 
Government  cannot  possibly  accept  an 
Amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  8.) :  When 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  badgering  a 
witness,  or  of  obtaining  publicity  of  an 


official  character,  a  policeman  and  others 
can  be  brought  in.  I  admit  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  reason  in  the  objection 
taken  to  this  Amendment — namely,  that 
during  an  examination  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  magistrate  to  consult  with 
others.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  only  reasonable,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  suspend  the  examination  for 
a  few  minutes.  Perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment may  bo  inclined  to  accept  the 
Amendment  if  it  were  made  to  read — 
''  Present  during  such  actual  exami- 
nation." 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  we  should  ask  that  the  land- 
lord or  his  agent  should  not  be  present 
during  the  inquiry.  These  inquiries  will 
be  aimed  at  so-called  conspiracies ;  and, 
therefore,  it  will  be.  most  unreasonable 
to  allow  the  landlord  to  be  present. 
Will  the  Government  accept  the  Amend- 
ment with  any  modification  ?  Allow  the 
police  to  be  present,  if  you  like ;  but  will 
you  keep  out  the  local  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates, who,  of  course,  will  be  the  land- 
lord and  agent  ?  Will  the  Government 
make  us  any  concession  in  the  matter  ? 

TnE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity): It  must  be  quite  evident  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  that 
certain  officials  must  be  present. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  WUl  the  Go- 
vernment  accept  the  words — **  No  person 
other  than  the  magistrate  and  official 
persons  ?  "  That  will  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty. The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  is  in  his  place.  I  think  he 
ought  to  lubricate  this  Committee  by  a 
little  concession. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  (Man- 
chester, E.):  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  '*  his  short- 
hand clerk,"  and  insert  **  other  official 
persons."— (irr.  T.  M,  Healy.) 

Question,  **That  the  words  *  his  short- 
hand clerk'  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  **That  the  words  'other 
official  persons  '  be  there  inserted,"  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Question,  **  That  those  words,  as 
amended,  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  beg  to  move  Amendment  No.  100. 

{^Seventh  Night. '\ 
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AmendmeDt  proposed, 

To  add  after  the  Amendment  last  adopted, 
"  Before  beginning  the  examination  of  any  wit- 
ness the  magistrate  shall  read  to  him  the  words 
of  this  section."— (ifr.  T.  M.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
▼ersitj) :  Surely  it  is  not  wise  that  this 
clause  should  be  unduly  long. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leare,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  now  move  the  next  Amendment  stand- 
ing in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  add  after  the  Amendment  last  adopted, 
the  words  ''reasonahle  adjournment  shall  be 
granted  to  any  witness  who  shall  apply  for 
same  in  order  to  consult  his  legal  advisers." — 
{Mr,  2\  Jf.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
The  Committee  will  remember  that  we 
have  discussed,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
the  desirability  of  a  witness  having  a 
counsel  or  solicitor  present  at  the  in- 
quiry. The  Committee  negatived  the 
suggestion;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear 
that  if  they  adopted  this  Amendment 
they  would  simply  stultify  themselves. 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  (Hackney, 
S.) :  The  hon.  and  learned  G-entleman 
should  understand  that  what  is  asked  for 
is  a  reasonable  adjournment.  The  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  will  be  the  Judge  in  the 
matter,  and  if  he  is  of  opinion  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  adjournment  asked 
for  he  will  not  grant  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  hope  the 
Oovemment  will  agree,  that  the  word 
' '  reasonable ' '  really  governs  this  matter. 
The  Amendment  will  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Resident  Magistrate. 
If  he  does  not  think  an  adjournment 
reasonable,  he  will  refuse  it.  The  Q-o- 
vemment  might  fairly  entrust  their 
agent  with  the  power  to  grant  an  ad- 
journment. Surely  the  Government  will 
admit  that  a  man  should  be  allowed 
some  little  time  within  which  to  consult 
his  friends  or  a  solicitor.  The  police 
will  have  him  under  surveillance  the 
whole  of  the  time. 

Mr.    MAURICE    HEALY   (Cork): 
I  think  this  is  the  very  least  concession 


we  can  ask.  We  asked  that  a  witness 
should  be  protected  by  having  a  counsel 
or  solicitor  present,  and  the  Government 
refused  that.  Then  we  asked  that  be- 
fore a  witness  is  committed  to  prison 
under  this  section,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  by  counsel  or  solicitor, 
and  the  Government  refused  that.  Now, 
we  ask  the  very  lowest  form  of  protec- 
tion that  a  witness  can  get,  and  that  is 
that  if  a  difficulty  arises  and  a  witness 
finds  himself  embarrassed,  he  should, 
before  the  inquiry  proceeds  further, 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  advice. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  the  Government 
can  say  against  such  a  proposition.  It 
is  perfectly  idle  to  say  it  would  in  any 
way  frustrate  the  inquiry,  or  baffle  the 
course  of  j  ustice.  The  matter  is  left  ab- 
solutely in  the  discretion  of  the  Resident 
Magistrate ;  he  can  say  what  is  reason- 
able and  what  is  not ;  in  his  hands  the 
whole  matter  rests.  The  granting  of  a 
reasonable  adjournment  cannot,  in  any 
way,  seriously  interfere  with  the  hold- 
ing of  the  inquiry.  Unless  a  witness  is  to 
be  wholly  and  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  official  holding  the  inquiry,  the 
Government  must  insert  some  Amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  Govern- 
ment made  me  a  little  concession  some 
time  ago ;  if  they  will  not  accept  this 
Amendment,  I  will  not  detain  the  Com- 
mittee by  pressing  it  further. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Will  the  Go- 
vernment now  insert  the  words  they 
propose  ? 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  :  Yes ;  I  beg 
to  move  to  insert  the  following  words  as 
a  new  sub- section  : — 

"A  'witness  who  is  examined  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  required  to  answer  any 
question  which  he  might  legally  refose  to  an- 
swer on  the  ground  of  privilege  if  he  wero  eza- 
mined  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  an  accused 
person.** 

Question, ''  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.    MAURICE    HEALY   (Cork): 

The  Amendments   104  and   105    have 

been  already  decided.    I  therefore  beg 

to  move  No.  106 — namely,  to  insert  the 

words — 

**  An  inquiry  under  this  section  shall  not 
he  held  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christmas 
Dav." 

I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
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patiaie  upon  the  Amendment.    Let  us 
naye  a  close  time  for  witnesses. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  add,  after 
the  Amendment  last  adopted — 

*'  (4.)  An  inquiry  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  held  on  Hunday,  Good  Friday,  or  Christ- 
mas Day." — {Mr,  Maurice  Hialy.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fok 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
Tersitj) :  The  Ooyemment  cannot  as- 
sent to  this  Amendment,  because  we  can 
well  understand  that  an  inquiry  may  be 
urgent.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  if  there  had  been  power  to  hold  an 
inquiry  the  morning  after  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders,  and  thus  to  examine  the 
persons  who  were  known  to  be  in  the 
IPark  on  the  day  of  the  murders,  the 
offenders  would  have  been  discovered 
earlier.  If  a  day  or  week  is  allowed  to 
pass  before  an  inquiry  is  held  into  the 
circumstances  of  a  crime,  we  might  juet 
as  well  allow  four  or  five  months  to 
transpire. 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY :  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  right  bon.  and  learned 
Genileman  that  any  case  can  possibly 
arise  in  which  the  lapse  of  a  day  would 
make  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime. 
He  has  one  class  of  case  in  mind,  and  we 
have  another.  We  have  a  case  in  mind 
in  which  respectable  witnesses  may, 
under  this  section,  be  harassed  and 
annoyed  by  being  brought  away  from 
their  homes  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
Now,  no  legal  act  can  be  done  on  Sun- 
day, and  no  legal  offices  are  open  on 
Sunday  either  in  England  or  Ireland. 
It  is  not  reasonable  that  witnesses 
should  be  dragged  away  from  their 
homes  on  such  days  as  mentioned  in  the 
Amendment,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Gt>vemment  are  acting  at  all  reasonably 
in  opposing  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY :  Even  a  Tory 
Parliament,  during  the  famine  in  1848, 
jnrovided  that  no  eviction  should  take 
place  on  GK)od  Friday. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb.  WARMINGTON  (Monmouth, 
W.)  :  I  beg  leave,  in  page  2,  line  4,  at 
the  end,  to  insert — 

•*  Every  person  examined  under  this  section 
shall  be  entitled,  on  demand  made  to  the  clerk  of 
the  court  before  which  the  examination  is  held, 
and  on  payment  of  the  usual  charges,^  to  have 
deliverea  to  him  a  copy  of  his  examination.' ' 


It  seems  to  me  only  fair  tbat  a  man  who 
has  been  examined,  and  may  be  put 
upon  his  trial,  should  have  before  him 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  statements  he 
himself  has  made,  so  tbat  he  may  know 
the  charges  he  has  to  meet. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  4,  at  the  end,  insert — "  Every 
person  examined  under  this  section  shall  bo  en- 
titled, on  demand  made  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  before  which  the  examination  is  held, 
and  on  payment  of  the  usual  charges,  to  have 
delivered  to  him  a  copy  of  his  examination.*' 
— (Mr.  fFarmiftgton.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Websteh)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
think  my  hoo.  and  learned  Friend 
should  remember  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  Amendment  would  enable  an  im- 
proper use  to  be  made  of  a  witness's 
examination.  We  have  already  decided 
that  an  accused  person  respecting  whom 
an  inquiry  under  this  section  has  been 
held,  or  his  solicitor,  shall,  upon  his  re- 
turn for  trial,  be  supplied  with  copies  of 
all  depositions  taken  at  any  inquiry 
under  this  section  of  any  witnesses  to  be 
called  against  him.  But  now  my  hon. 
Friend  proposes  that  every  person  ex- 
amined under  this  section  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  his  examination. 
That  would  put  an  end  altogether  to  the 
privacy  and  secrecy  of  the  inquiry,  be- 
cause everything  a  man  had  said  would 
be  put  into  his  hands.  I  do  not  see 
how  such  information  could  bo  of  any 
use  to  a  witness.  He  knows  what  he 
has  said,  and  what  statements,  if  any, 
can  be  charged  against  him ;  and  I  do 
not  see  what  could  be  the  object  of 
giving  him  a  copy  of  his  examination. 

Mr.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal,  N.) :  I 
think  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  the 
Attorney  General  does  not  quite  appre- 
ciate the  object  with  which  this  Amend- 
ment is  brought  forward.  It  seems  to 
me  only  desirable  that  a  witness  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the 
shorthand  notes,  seeing  the  danger  there 
is  of  a  charge  of  perjury  being  brought 
against  him.  I  think  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  a  copy  of  his  ex- 
amination should  be  supplied  to  the 
witness  from  that  point  of  view.  Of 
course,  the  statement  would  only  be 
sent  or  supplied  to  the  man  who  had 
been  examined.  Supposing  there  wore 
several  witnesses,  they  would  not  re- 
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ceive  copies  of  eaoh  other's  examina- 
tions, but  each  would  receive  a  copy  of 
his  own  examination.  Even  if  a  witness 
choose  to  publish  his  statement,  I  do 
not  see  what  objection  there  could  be  to 
his  doing  so — I  do  not  see  how  it  could 
affect  any  other  person.  He  could 
tell  what  his  examination  had  been  by 
word  of  mouth ;  and  what  harm  could 
there  be  in  putting  forward  an  abso- 
lutely correct  statement?  It  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  a  witness  should  have 
a  copy  of  the  shorthand  writer's  tran- 
script of  his  examination,  in  order  that, 
if  necessary,  he  might  make  corrections. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  do  that  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  mistakes.  We 
all  know  that  shorthand  writers,  how- 
ever expert,  are  always  apt  to  make 
mistakes  in  transcribing  their  notes. 
No  harm  would  arise  from  sending  a 
draft  of  a  witness's  examination  to  that 
witness  for  correction.  I  would  suggest 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  allow 
the  witness  to  return  to  the  Court  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  correction. 
My  contention  is  that  no  person  would 
be  safe  if,  on  an  incorrect  copy  of  evi- 
dence given  by  him  by  word  of  mouth 
in  a  secret  inquiry,  he  is  to  be  open  sub- 
sequently to  a  charge  of  perjury  in 
respect  of  what  may  appear  in  a  tran- 
script of  a  shorthand  writer's  notes. 
The  matter  upon  which  he  is  charged 
might  possibly  be  owing  to  the  mistake 
of  a  clerk,  or  the  shorthand  writer  who 
had  taken  down  the  notes  of  his  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
In  all  cases  of  inquiry  in  Magisterial 
Courts  depositions  are  read  over  to  the 
witnesses,  and  signed  by  them.  In  this 
clause,  however,  we  have  no  provision 
for  the  reading  over  of  depositions  to 
the  witnesses.  I  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  some  provision  for  that 
being  done. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEC0U11T( Derby): 
I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  sugges- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  to  be  only  just 
and  reasonable  that  a  witness  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  his  examination. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin 
University) :  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  as  the  matter  originally 
stood  in  our  clause  the  wording  adopted 
was  different.  We  said  the  magistrate 
might   ''  take  the  deposition    of    such 
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witness ; "  but  it  was  suggested  that 
the  word  "statement"  would  be  better 
than  "  deposition."  The  word  ''  deposi- 
tion" would  imply  that  the  evidence 
should  be  read  over  and  signed  by  the 
witness ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  word  '^  statement." 
However,  we  will  undertake  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  introduce  such  words 
as  will  insure  that  the  witness's  evi- 
dence shall  be  read  over  and  signed. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY :  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  the  word  "deposition"  has 
been  omitted,  and  replaced  by  the  word 
"statement."  In  the  first  part  of  this 
clause  we  have  "and  shall  take  the 
statement  of  such  witness,"  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  Ist  section  we  have  words 
amongst  which  the  word  "  deposition  " 
occurs.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  word  "  deposition  "  was  left  out  in 
one  place,  and  put  in  in  another. 

Mr.  holmes  :  The  word  "  stote- 
ment "  was  inserted. 

Mr.    T.    M.   HEALY:    But,    as    I 

pointed  out,    the   word    "deposition" 

was  still  left  in  the  section.     We  have 

agreed  to  the  following  Proviso : — 

'*  Provided  also,  that  upon  tcay^  person  being 
accused  of  a  crime  respecttuff  wmch  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  has  been  held,  such  accusecl 
person  or  his  solicitor,  upon  being  returned  for 
trial,  shall  forthwith  be  supplied  with  copies  of 
all  depositions  taken  at  any  inquiry  under  this 
section  of  any  witnesses  to  be  caJled  against 
him." 

Mr.  holmes  :  We  will  see  that  the 
alteration  I  have  referred  to  is  made  on 
Heport. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  8.) : 
We  have  provided  in  the  1st  section  of 
this  clause  that  a  magistrate  may  bind  a 
witness  in  his  own  recognizances  to  ap- 

gear  and  give  evidence  at  the  next  Petty 
essions,  or  when  called  upon  within 
three  months  of  the  date  of  such  recog- 
nizances. Well,  unless  a  witness  is 
supplied  with  copies  of  his  depositions, 
there  may  be  discrepancies  between  his 
public  evidence  and  the  statement  taken 
before  the  private  inquiry,  and  then  he 
would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  perjury. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Warmington) 
withdraw  his  Amendment? 

Mr.  WARMINGTON  :  I  understand 
that  the  Government  now  propose  that 
the  examination  shall  be  read  over  to 
the  witness,  and  signed  by  him.  That 
being  so— as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
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Oentleman  undertakes  to  introduce 
amending  words  into  the  Bill — I  with- 
draw mj  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  I  beg  to  move 
the  insertion  in  page  2,  line  6,  after 
«  offence,"  of  the  words,  ''  or  who  has 
read  the  depositions  taken  at  such 
examination.''  It  is  provided  in  the 
4th  sub-section  of  this  clause  that  the 
magistrate  who  conducts  the  examina- 
tion shall  not  take  part  in  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  charge  con- 
cerning any  offence  which  has  been  in- 
quired into,  and  shall  not,  if  such  offence 
is  an  indictable  offence,  take  part  in 
the  committing  for  trial  of  such  per- 
son for  such  offence.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me  that  not  only  the  magistrate  who 
conducts  this  examination  should  be 
placed  under  this  disability,  but  that 
magistrates  who  have  read  the  deposi- 
tions taken  at  the  examination  should 
be  included  in  the  category.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  same  thing  to  conduct 
the  examination,  and  to  know  how  the 
examination  has  been  conducted.  Any 
magistrate  who  reads  over  the  deposi- 
tions will  come  subsequently  to  the  trial 
with  the  same  idea  of  the  prisoner  as  he 
would  have  had  if  he  had  been  conduct- 
ing the  examination.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  magistrate  who  hears  and  de- 
termines the  charge,  and  takes  part  in 
the  committing  for  trial,  should  come  to 
the  consideration  of  the  case  with  a  virgin 
mind.  I  think  that  the  Government 
will  see  that  my  suggestion  in  this  mat- 
ter is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  what  are  properly 
speaking  crimes,  but  only  agrarian  mat- 
ters. If  a  magistrate  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Boycotting  case  with  his 
mind  poisoned  through  reading  over  all 
the  depositions,  he  will,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  already  prejudged  tbo 
case.  I  trust  the  Government  will  ex- 
clude from  the  Bench,  not  only  the  per- 
sons who  hold  these  inquiries,  but  any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  them. 
In  conducting  a  trial,  the  Government, 
by  their  solicitor  or  counsel,  will  have 
these  depositions  in  their  hands,  and  I 
should  think  that  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  them,  without  wishing  to  have  the 
case  decided  by  a  magistrate  whose 
mind  is  already  poisoned  against  the 
prisoner. 


Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
6,  after  **  offence,"  insert  **  or  who  has 
read  the  depositions  taken  at  such  exa- 
mination."— {Mr,  T,  M,  Bealy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (DubHn  TJni- 
versity) :  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  accept  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  is 
unable  to  accept  this,  as  I  considered  it 
a  very  hopeful  Amendment.  However, 
as  I  should  not  be  likely  to  be  success- 
ful in  pressing  it,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pace  2»liiie  10,  after  *' offence,"  insert 
*' or  the  hearing  or  determining  Bummarily,  or 
the  taking  depoBitiona  against  or  committing 
for  trial  of  any  person  charged,  either  in  con- 
junction with  such  person  or  separately,  as 
principal  or  accessorv  in  the  commission  of  such 
offence."— (i/r.  T,  if,  Uealy,) 

Uuostion  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  We  could  not  accept  this 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  beg  now  to  move  the  following  Amend- 
ment:— In  page  2,  line  10,  after  "of- 
fence," insert — 

''  An  accused  person  may  require  any  magis- 
trate, before  whom  he  is  summoned,  to  state 
upon  oath  that  he  is  not  within  the  prohibi- 
tions of  this  sub-section. 

''The  rules  of  evidence  shall  appl^  to  exa- 
minations under  this  section,  and  leading  ques- 
tions shall  not  bo  put,  but,  if  put,  need  not  be 
answered. 

'*  Any  person  committed  under  this  section 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  going 
Judge  of  Assize,  and  shall  not  be  imprisoned 
pending  appeal.'* 

I  would  ask  the  Government  whether, 
in  tbo  case  of  a  committal  of  a  prisoner, 
they  do  not  mean  to  give  him  some 
appeal  beyond  the  bringing  of  an  action 
against  the  magistrate,  which  would  be 
a  very  expensive  process,  and  one  that 
a  poor  peasant  would  be  unable  to 
afiford?     I  think  a  person  committed 
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should  have  power  to  appeal  in  order 
to  6ee  whether  the  committal  was  rea- 
sonable or  not.  The  appeal  may  not  be 
to  Judges  of  Assize ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
let  it  be  to  some  tribunal  or  other. 

Amendment  proposed , 

In  page  2,  lino  10,  after  "  oflfence,"  insert— 
'*  an  accused  person  may  require  any  magistrate 
before  whom  he  is  summoned  to  state  upon 
oath  that  he  is  not  within  the  prohibitions  of 
this  sub-section. 

"The rules  of  evidence  shall  apply  to  exami- 
nations under  this  section,  and  leading  ques- 
tions shall  not  be  put,  but,  if  put,  need  not  be 
answered. 

"  Any  person  committed  under  this  section 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next 
going  Judge  of  Assize,  and  shall  not  be  impri- 
soned pending  appeal." — (Mr,  T,  M.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  show,  on  any  principle  of  our 
law,  that  a  person  should  have  a  right 
of  appeal  on  a  question  of  contempt. 
The  Committee,  in  cases  of  tbis  kind, 
must  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
person  holding  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY  ;  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  may  not  have 
heard  of  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  con- 
tempt; but  he  has  heard,  no  doubt,  that 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Law  there  was  an 
appeal  as  to  whether  a  question  put  at 
an  examination  of  a  witness,  for  refusing 
to  answer  which  that  witness  was  com- 
manded, was  a  proper  question  or  not. 
The  appeal  was  conducted  in  the  case  I 
refer  to  under  the  form  of  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  which  was  a  very  expensive  one. 
That  is  a  process  which  it  would  be  well 
to  avoid  in  connection  with  proceedings 
under  this  Bill.  The  Government  say 
that  commitments  under  the  existing 
law  for  contempt  are  without  provision 
for  appeal,  but  I  would  remind  them 
that  they  are  not  now  dealing  with  the 
existing  law.  I  think  it  very  necessary 
that  an  appeal  should  be  given  in  cases 
under  this  clause,  because  the  Resident 
Magistrates  may  act  very  stupidly,  and 
may  make  serious  mistakes.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  trouble  to  grant  this  appeal.  It 
would  be  a  saving  of  time  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself  and  to  this  House, 
as  I  will  show.  If  no  appeal  of  the 
kind  is  allowed,  if  the  magistrate  has 
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acted  wrongfully,  the  prisoner  will  send 
up  his  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  the  result  will  be  that  we,  in  this 
House,  shall  question  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, who  may  say  that  these  things  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  and 
that  the  Executive  cannot  deal  with 
them.  We  know  that  that  will  be  the 
course  of  events — we  have  all  these 
things  ofif  by  heart.  If  you  allow  the 
appeal  you  will  save  this  round  about 
process,  and  the  result  will  be  much 
more  satisfactory  to  everyone  concerned. 
I  would  press  tms  Amendment  upon  the 
Government  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
see  their  way  to  promise  us  something. 
If  they  like,  let  the  appeal  go  to  the 
County  Court  J.udge.  I  admit  that  the 
Judge  of  Assize  would  be  the  better 
tribunal ;  but  he  does  not  sit  probably 
often  enough  to  render  reference  to  him 
convenient.  He  only  holds  his  Assizes 
once  every  four  months,  and  to  appeal 
to  him  would  necessarily  cause  consider- 
able delay.  That,  however,  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  appeal  were  granted 
to  the  County  Court  Judge,  wno  sits 
very  much  oftener.  I  do  not  feel  by 
any  means  the  same  amount  of  satis- 
faction with  the  discretion  of  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  as  does  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite.  I  trust 
that  some  appeal  wiU  be  given  against 
the  discretion  of  these  gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly when  we  remember  that  70 
out  of  80  of  them  are  half -pay  officers, 
and  know  nothing  about  law. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  (Donegal, 
E.) :  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
commitments  for  contempt  in  England 
and  Ireland  have  hitherto  necessarily 
taken  place  in  open  Court.  They  will 
not  take  place  in  open  Court,  however, 
under  this  Bill.  In  England  it  has 
always  been  recognized  that  a  Judge 
hearing  a  case  tit  earner d  cannot  commit 
for  contempt  of  Court.  Under  this 
clause  you  will  have  cases  heard  in 
oamerd,  and  you  propose  to  give  a  power 
which  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  law. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  altogether  beside  the  mark 
to  say  that  you  cannot  interfere  with 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  in  com- 
mitting for  contempt. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Oork^ : 
There  is  not  the  smallest  analogy  to  be 
drawn  between  the  commitment  under 
this  clause  and  commitment  under  the 
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ordinary  law.  Under  the  ordinary  law 
a  commitment  takes  place  during  the 
course  of  an  action,  and  the  fact  of  a 
witness  being  committed  for  contempt 
does  not  prevent  the  case  being  con- 
cluded. Evidence  will  be  given  by  other 
parties,  the  Judge  will  arrive  at  an 
opinion,  the  suit  will  terminate,  and  in 
a  short  time,  and  as  the  case  has  come 
to  an  end,  the  person  committed  will  be 
discharged.  But  the  commitment  under 
this  Bill  will  be  altogether  different. 
The  answer  the  witness  refuses  to  give 
will  probably  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
inquiry,  and  tne  offence  will  go  on  in- 
definitely, because  you  have  no  such 
termination  as  you  would  have  in  the 
case  of  an  action  between  two  parties. 
It  is  altogether  misleading  the  Com- 
mittee to  pretend  that  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  existing  law  and 
this  clause. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb,  MAUEIOE  HEALT  (Cork) :  I 
wish  to  know  if  the  Government  will 
accept  the  Amendment  which  stands 
next  on  the  Paper  in  my  name  ? 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  "offence,"  insert-^ 
**  (o)  In  case  any  witness  examined  under  this 
section  shidl  not  speak  English,  the  interpreter 
employed  shall  not  be  a  policeman  or  other 
person  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  otherwise 
than  as  an  interpreter/*— (Jfr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  CManchester, 
E.) :  Yes;  the  Government  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  Amendment  down  to  the 
word* 'policeman."  Inconvenience  would 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Amendment. 

Question, 

*'  That  the  words  *  (5)  In  case  any  witness 
examined  under  this  section  shall  not  speak 
English,  the  interpreter  employed  shall  not  be 
a  policeman '  be  there  inserted/' 

— ^put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork): 
The  next  Amendment  is  in  my  name. 
It  is  a  very  important  Amendment, 
and  one  that  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
agree  to.  In  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Crimes  Act,  the 
gravest  charges  were  brought  against 
the  Resident  Magistrates.     ^Witnesses 


who  were  brought  up  were  browbeaten 
and  intimidated;  all  species  of  threats 
were  thrown  out  against  them,  and 
pecuniary  inducements  to  a  very  large 
amount  were  offered  to  them  if  they 
would  only  give  that  class  of  evidence 
which  would  suit  the  authorities  who 
examined  them.  I  think  a  state  of  things 
like  that  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  I 
think  that  such  a  danger  is  one  that  we 
ought  to  guard  against  when  we  are  es- 
tablishiog  this  machinery.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Government  will  de- 
fend the  practice  of  either  threatening 
witnesses  with  any  kind  of  legal  con- 
sequences or  of  holding  out  pecuniary 
inducements  to  them  to  gi^e  evidence  of 
a  particular  kind.  There  is  a  danger 
that  something  of  the  kind  may  happen, 
therefore  I  think  some  safeguard  should 
be  adopted. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  *' offence,'*  insert 
— "  (5)  A  resident  magistrate  holding  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  shall  not  induce,  or  attempt 
to  induce,  any  witness  examined  thereat  to  give 
evidence  by  any  promise  of  pecuniary  or  other 
reward,  or  by  any  threat  or  menace,  and  any 
resident]  magistrate  acting  in  contravention 
of  this  provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour.'*— {Hr.  Maurice  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  these  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
think  that  if  magistrates  were  to  be 
guilty  of  such  practices  as  are  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  in  his  Amendment 
they  would  commit  a  Tery  grare  offence. 
I  must  be  allowed  distinctly  to  point  out 
that,  whatever  the  yiews  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  with  regard  to  Resident 
Magistrates  may  be,  we  emphatically 
decline  to  frame  this  Bill  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  persons  who  will  have  to 
administer  it  are  going  to  be  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  such  as  bribery, 
menace,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We 
are  framing  this  Bill  on  the  assumption 
that  those  persons  who  will  have  to  ad- 
minister it  will,  at  any  rate,  do  their 
duty  honestly,  so  far  as  this  kind  of 
charge  is  concerned,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  guilty  of  corruption.  If  they 
should  be  guilty  of  corruption  or  other 
improper  proceedings  they  will  briug 
themselves  within  the  range  of  the  law, 
and  no    doubt  will    receive    adequate 
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punishment ;  but  we  must  decline  to  in- 
sert in  this  measure  any  words  that 
would  presume  that  the  magistrates  are 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
The  speech  of  thehon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  is  a  very 
noble  speech  no  doubt.  Nothing  strikes 
me  more  forcibly  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Government  suppose  that  every  one 
of  their  subordinates  is  a  most  admirable 
person,  never  likely  to  do  wrong.  Of 
course,  the  way  in  which  the  English 
people  have  won  their  liberty  is  to  be 
always  admiring  their  Sovereigns;  to  be 
bowing  down  before  them  at  all  times, 
and  worshipping  them  as  angelic  beings; 
and  this  House  of  Commons  has  won  its 
position,  I  suppose,  as  a  temple  of  liberty, 
and  the  whole  Constitution  has  been 
framed  on  the  principle  that  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  neither  can 
any  of  his  Ministers.  We  have  had  a 
Betum  presented  to  us  with  regard  to 
the  Besident  Magistrates  of  Ireland. 
We  have  seen  who  they  are.  Hon. 
Members  on  the  Conservative  side  of 
the  House  have]  not  read  that  Betum, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at 
in  that,  because  we  know  from  Mr. 
Disraeli  that  the  aristocratic  Party  in 
this  country  never  read  anything.  Even 
if  they  have  taken  to  reading,  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  that  they  have  read 
a  Betum  relating  to  Ireland.  When 
we  know  that  at  the  inquiries  held 
under  the  Crimes  Act  every  witness  was 
either  bribed  or  bullied,  or  sought  to 
be  bribed  or  bullied,  it  is  rather  too 
much  to  tell  us  that,  under  a  Conser- 
vative rijfime,  the  state  of  things  will 
be  very  much  better  than  it  was  under 
the  Liberal  regime,  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Matthews)  is  not 
in  his  place.  [Interruption,']  I  think 
that  if  hon.  Members  who  insist  on 
preparing  their  letters  for  The  Times 
audibly  in  this  House  would  go  out 
into  the  Lobby  and  do  it  there,  it 
would  be  much  more  convenient.  I  say, 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Home  Secretary  for 
England  is  not  in  his  place.  He  has 
abandoned  as  a  portion  of  the  system  of 
thief -catching  or  criminal-catching  the 
offering  of  rewards.  That  practice  was 
relinquished  by  the  Liberal  Home  Se- 
cretary, and  the  Tory  Home  Secretary 
has  followed  the  example.     Well,  while 
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you  will  not  offer  bribes  in  England  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  detection  of 
criminals,  in  Ireland,  where  the  people 
have  no  confidence  in  your  administra- 
tion of  justice,  you  still  practise  cor- 
ruption, and  hold  out  bribes  to  the  people 
to  give  evidence.  Now,  in  England,  the 
classes  and  the  masses  are  not  divided 
in  so  keen  a  way  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
yet  you  have  found  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don altogether  a  portion  of  your  system 
of  police  administration  here.  In  Ire- 
land you  ask  us  to  say  that  the  magis- 
trates are  such  admirable  persons  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  idea  that 
any  possible  suspicion  could  rest  upon 
them.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  will  soon  find  out,  by  a  system  of 
criticism  in  this  House,  that  their  magis- 
trates in  Ireland  are  not  the  perfect 
persons  they  suppose  them  to  be.  Then, 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  letters  in 
The  Times  complaining  that  not  only  have 
we,  the  Irish  Members,  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed the  Bill  in  its  birth,  but  continue 
to  discuss  it  after  it  has  become  law.  So 
that  not  only  are  we  occupying  time 
with  this  Bill  now,  but  a  great  deal  of 
time  may  be  wasted  in  the  future  in  dis- 
cussing matters  relating  to  it,  if  you 
refuse  to  give  us  such  proper  Amend- 
ments as  this  we  are  now  asking  for. 
Unless  this  appeal  is  granted,  we  may 
have  hereafter  to  call  attention  to  the 
abuse  of  the  discretionary  powers  granted 
to  the  Besident  Magistrates,  and  an  end- 
less series  of  letters  may  have  to  be 
written  to  that  excellent  newspaper  The 
Times, 

Mk.  GEDGE  (Stockport)  :  If  all  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
says  were  perfectly  true,  even  then  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  accepting  this 
Amendment.  If  the  object  of  the  ex- 
amination were  to  bring  a  person  to  a 
conviction  by  means  of  false  evidence, 
then  it  is  conceivable  that  the  magis- 
trates might  offer  rewards  to  get  that 
false  evidence ;  but  as  the  object  of  the 
inquiry  is  preliminary,  to  enable  the 
magistrates  to  get  further  facts  to  bring 
criminals  to  justice,  and  as  none  of  the 
facts  can  be  used  against  the  person  who 
gives  the  evidence,  it  is  clear  that  nothing 
will  be  more  likely  to  defnat  the  ends  of 
the  examination  than  for  the  magistrates 
to  get  evidence  by  means  of  bribes.  They 
want  facts,  not  fictions,  which  would  be 
useless  for  their  purpose.     It  seems  to 
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me  tbat  tbia  is  an  utterly  useless  Amend- 
ment, and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
reieoted 

Mb.  EDWARD  HARRINGTON 
(Kerry,  W.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  does  not  kuow  any- 
thing about  the  Irish  Resident  Magis- 
trates. He  does  not  know  what  tbey 
have  done ;  he  is  not  as  familiar  with 
their  filthy  work  as  we  are.  But  we 
know  what  disreputable  methods  they 
have  adopted,  and  we  it  is  who  know 
how  they  have  been  promoted  for  such 
work.  There  is  a  certain  Resident  Magis- 
trate who  worked  the  secret  inquiry 
business  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  his 
favourite  stories  over  the  dinner  table 
was,  how,  when  he  was  conducting  the 
inquiry,  he  had  beside  him  a  pile  of 
sovereigns  covered  by  a  table  cloth,  and 
how  be  used  occasionally  to  lift  up  a 
corner  of  the  cloth  in  order  to  let  the 
witness  see  the  money  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  operate  on  his  cupidity.  A 
Resident  Magistrate  is  elevated  to  the 
position  of  a  Couoty  Oourt  Judge.  I 
could  give  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  these  matters  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  public  Press  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  and  the  magistrates,  in  place  of 
being  censured,  have  been  rewarded. 
It  is  our  experience  of  the  past  that 
causes  us  to  make  this  protest.  This 
Amendment  is  certainly  one  upon  which 
we  are  justiQed  in  taking  a  Division. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNOR  (Tipperary,  S.)  ; 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Gedee)  can  scarcely  be  acquainted  with 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  House  in  relation  to  this  question. 
Has  the  hon.  Gentleman  ever  heard  of 
the  Barbavilia  case — a  case  which  has 
been  worked  up  close  to  the  wind? 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  Government 
officials  have  boasted,  and  praised  each 
other  for  working  cases  close  to  the 
wind  ?  Our  experience  is  that  it  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts  that 
these  inquiries  are  held,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring,  if  necessary,  false 
eviaence.  Not  only  have  public  officials 
in  Ireland  sought  to  procure  false  evi- 
dence, but  they  have  been  known  to 
suppress  the  truth,  when  the  truth  con- 
tradicts statements  that  have  been 
already  made  in  secret  inquiries.  Not 
only  is  it  by  bullying  that  magistrates  in 
Ireland  seek  to  procure  false  testimony, 
but  it  is  also  by  holding  out  the  pro- 
bability of  the  witness,  who  does  not  do 


as  they  wish,  being  sent  away  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  to  Australia,  or 
some  other  remote  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions.  It  is  in  order  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  these  unscrupulous 
magistrates  either  to  bully  or  to  bribe 
that  this  Amendment  has  been  proposed, 
and  I  trust  the  Government  will  accept 
it. 

Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY (Cork):  No 
doubt  it  is  because  the  Irish  officials 
present  know  a  little  about  the  matter 
that  the   hon.    and   learned    Attorney 
General     for    England    (Sir    Richard 
Webster)  was  put  up  to  reply  to  this 
Amendment.     One  would  imagine  that, 
after  the  whitewashing  they  have  re- 
ceived,  the  Irish  Resident  Magistrates 
would  be  the  most  immaculate  body  of 
men  on  earth.     Our  experience  is  that, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  process  of 
purification   they  have  gone    through, 
they  are  still  as  black  as  they  can  well 
be.    I  admit  it  is  a  serious  thing  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  suggest  that 
Government  officials  are  capable  of-  the 
conduct  we  attribute  to  the  Resident 
Magistrates  of  Ireland ;  but  I  can  assure 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  es- 
pecially English  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  are  not  familar  with  the  devious 
ways  of  Irish  administration,  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  fears 
and  suspicions  are  well  founded.    Some 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  concerned 
in    a    political    libel    case.     An    Irish 
journal  was  indicted  for  what  is  called  a 
"  seditious "    libel,    and   one    of    the 
strongest  passages  in  that  libel  was  one 
in  which  the  Government  were  charged 
with  the  very  malpractice    suggested 
in  this    Amendment— namely,  that  of 
offering  large  rewards  to  witnesses  for 
the  puri^ose  of  obtaining  evidence.     The 
general  rule  is,  that  the  person  charged 
in  a  case  of  libel  is  not  allowed  to  justify 
or  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  libel ;  but  it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  counsel 
concerned  that,  under  one  section  of  the 
Newspaper  Libel  Act,  it  was  possible 
that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made  in  the  article  might  be  allowed.  To 
enable  my  client  to  give  such  evidence, 
it  was  necessary  I  should  make  some 
inquiries  as  to  what  took  place  at  one  of 
the  secret  inquiries.     At  the  hearing  of 
the  case  I  was  prepared  to  offer    the 
evidence  of  10  or  20  witnesses,  every  one 
of  whom  had  been  brought  up  at  an 
inquiry,  every  one  of  whom  had  been 
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threatened,  bullied,  browbeaten,  and 
intimidated  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
in  the  article,  and  nearly  every  one  of 
whom  had  been  offered  money  rewards 
in  consideration  of  giving  evidence.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  I  can  assure  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  it  is  quite  out 
of  our  power  to  accept  these  statements 
as  to  the  character  of  Irish  Eesident 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
I  understand  that  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Bichard  Webster)  objects  to  this 
Amendment,  because  it  casts  a  slur  upon 
the  Hesident  Magistrates  of  Ireland.  I 
can  quite  understand  him  takiog  the 
course  he  does,  if  he  really  thinks  the 
Amendment  amounts  to  a  slur  upon  the 
Besident  Magistrates,  some  of  whom  are 
the  nominees  of  his  own  Government. 
But  the  object  of  this  Amendment  is 
simply  to  lay  down  a  strict  rule  which 
those  magistrates  shall  observe.  The 
Attorney  General  can  only  object  to  the 
wording  of  the  Amendment ;  if  he  would 
word  the  Amendment  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  cast  a  slur 
upon  these  magistrates,  and  still  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  Amendment  as  it 
stands,  we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  murphy  (Dublin,  St.  Patrick's): 
I  beg  to  move  Amendment  No.  Il4b 
which  stands  in  my  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  "  offence,*'  insert— 
"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  cause  to  bo  pub- 
lished in  The  Dublin  OazeUe,  onco  in  every 
month,  a  Keturn  of  all  persons  who  have  been 
committed  to  prison  at  any  inquiry  held  under 
this  section,  and  who  may  be  still  detained  in 
prison,  on  a  date  one  week  preceding  each  such 
publication.  Such  Return  shall  contain  the 
name,  address,  and  description  of  each  prisoner, 
together  with  the  date  of  his  commitment,  and 
the  cause  of  committal,  and,  if  he  was  subse- 
quently brought  up  for  examination,  the  date 
on  which  he  was  last  remanded."  —  {Mr, 
Murphy.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Dublin  Uni- 
versity): The  Government  cannot  as* 
sent  to  prepare  a  monthly  Return ;  but 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  lay  one  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  at  the  opening 
of  erery  Session  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  (King's  Co.,  Birr): 
I  do  not  see  what  object  there  can  be 

Hr.  Maurice  Healy 


in  keeping  these  committals  secret ;  in- 
deed, the  Government  are  prepared  to 
make  a  Return  yearly.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land what  is  the  use  of  a  Return  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  each  Session  ? 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been 
committed  to  prison  under  this  section 
— say,  for  three  months.  What  can  be 
the  object  of  making  a  Return  of  his 
committal  nine  months  afterwards? 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  affects  the 
principle  or  the  working  of  the  Bill ; 
and,  therefore,  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  Return  presented  at  least  once 
a  month. 

The  CHIEF  SECRETARY  fob  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Man- 
chester, E.) :  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Molloy)  will  see  it  is  no  protection  to 
the  prisoner  at  all  that  a  Return  should 
be  presented  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
yearly.  The  protection  to  be  given  is 
that  Parliamont  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  that  knowledge  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  Return  presented  yearly. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY:  It  is  our  opinion 
that  witnesses  would  find  very  substan- 
tial protection  in  the  knowledge  by  the 
British  public  of  what  was  going  on. 
I  do  feel  the  Government  might  reason- 
ably agree  not  to  exclude  even  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Primrose  Dames  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  committed 
to  gaol  under  this  section.  This  is  an 
Amendment  which  does  not  at  all  touch 
the  principle  of  the  clause.  It  only  pro- 
vides that  information  should  be  given 
to  the  country.  If  the  Government  will 
not  give  a  Return  monthly,  will  they 
do  it  quarterly  ? 

Mb.  BRADLAUGH  (Northampton) : 
I  venture  to  appeal  to  the  Government, 
as  I  understand  them  to  be  practically 
making  a  concession  in  this  matter,  not 
to  make  it  in  a  grudging  fashion.  The 
preparation  of  this  Keturn  cannot  be  a 
serious  matter;  therefore,  why  waste 
time  as  to  the  number  of  times  it  shall 
be  presented  ? 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR:  I  trust  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Murphy)  will  not 
persevere  with  this  Amendment.  This 
Return  has  never  been  introduced  in 
any  Bill  of  this  kind.  [Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  :  Yes ;  Forster's  Act.]  Wo  shall 
make  a  Return  yearly,  and  will  put 
Parliament  in  full  possession  of  all  that 
Parliament  really  wants  to  know.    If 
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other  Heturns  are  wanted,  hon.  Mem- 
bers can,  of  course,  moTO  for  them. 

Mb.  BKADLA.UGH: :  I  only  speak 
from  memory;  but  I  think  that  a 
Beturn  was  laid  on  the  Table  under 
the  Act  of  1881. 

Mu.  COX  (Clare,  E.) :  Will  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tell  tho  Committee  that 
such  Returns  as  are  now  asked  for  were 
not  issued  quarterly  under  the  Act  of 
1881,  and  published  in  Tk0  Dublin  Oa^ 
fuiUy  and  from  that  copied  in  all  the 
Irish  newspapers  ?  It  is  quite  dear  that 
the  GoTernment  wish  to  make  Bastiles 
of  the  Irish  gaols. 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  :  Perhaps  I  may 
enlighten  the  Committee  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  Forster's  Act,  I  see,  provided  that  a 
list  of  persons  for  the  time  being  de- 
tained m  prison  under  it,  with  a  state- 
ment of  each  person's  name,  address, 
and  prison  in  which  he  was  detained, 
and  the  ground  of  the  warrant,  should 
be  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  course 
of  the  first  seven  days  of  every  month 
when  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  should 
be  published  in  The  Dublin  Gazette,  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  seven  days  of  every  month. 

Mb.  M.  J.  KENNY  (Tyrone,  Mid): 
The  Chief  Secretary  to  tho  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour) 
says  this  is  no  protection  for  prisoners 
who  are  arrested.  He  is  labouring  under 
a  mistake.  It  is  not  many  years  ago 
when  a  man  named  Casey  was  four  years 
in  gaol,  and  was  altogether  forgotten. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  even  now  a  Be- 
sident  Magistrate  might  run  a  man  into 
gaol,  and  then  find  some  reason  to  for- 
get him.  I  think  it  is  as  well  that  the 
Beturn  asked  for  should  be  published  in 
The  Dublin  Oazetie,  Papers  which  are 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  are 
generally  forgotten  ;  whereas  if  they  are 
published  in  Tke  Dublin  Gazette  they 
are  immediately  copied  into  the  general 
Press  of  the  country,  and  they  attract 
attention.  I  can  quite  understand  why 
this  Government  does  not  wish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Besident  Magistrates  to 
be  published ;  but  I  think,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  precedent  fox  the  making  of 
this  Beturn— namely,  a  similar  provi- 
sion to  this  in  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1881, 
the  Government  should  no\v  accept  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  MAUBICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  the  real 
reason  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government 


upon  this  most  reasonable  Amendment? 
Upon  what  ground  can  they  refuse  it  ? 
The  publication  cannot  do  any  conceiv- 
able harm.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  says  that  he  will  give  ue  an 
annual  Beturn.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  ?  It  means  that  ho  will  inform 
the  public  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  arrested  under  this  clause; 
but  he  will  inform  them  of  it  when  the 
people  have  got  out  of  gaol.  That  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment; because  it  is  inconceivable  they 
should  keep  any  man  in  gaol,  under  this 
clause,  for  so  long  as  twelve  months. 
The  inevitable  result  of  merely  publish- 
ing this  information  in  the  form  of  a 
Parliamentary  Beturn  is  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  men  whose  names  will  be 
contained  in  the  Beturn  will  have  been 
long  since  released.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary has  said  that  witnesses  will  find  a 
protection  in  the  knowledge  by  Parlia- 
ment of  how  this  clause  has  been  worked. 
We  have  no  confidence  whatever  that 
this  Parliament  will  make  any  effort  to 
see  that  this  clause  is  properly  worked. 
Our  hope  is  not  in  this  House,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  masses  of  the  British 
people  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  bring  in- 
formation home  to  them  that  we  ask  for 
this  Beturn.  The  Government  are  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  of  suppression  and  con- 
cealment, and  therefore  are  determined 
that  this  information  shall  not  be  given. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  Committee 
is  not  misled  by  the  illusory  and,  I 
might  almost  say,  absurd  suggestion  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  CHANCE  (Kilkenny,  8.):  Under 
this  section  a  magistrate  has  full  power 
by  day  and  by  night  to  catch  any  unfor- 
tnnate  person  who  he  thinks  knows  any- 
thing about  an  offence— drag  him  from 
one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  bring 
him  before  a  secret  Court  without  any 
publicity,  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
cast  him  into  gaol.  How  is  the  prisoner 
to  get  his  witness,  when  no  one  knows  in 
what  gaol  he  is  lodged  ?  If  this  Beturn 
is  made  once  a  month,  it  will  be  seen 
where  a  man  is,  and  with  what  offence 
he  is  charged.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  Government  desire  that  witnesses 
should  have  no  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  defending  themselves.  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  seo  that  justice  is 
done  by  these  men. 
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Mb.   MURPHY:    The    GoTAmni^ai 

seem  to  decide,  before  tLej  c  >a:e  d  .^m  to 
the  Hoiifie,  on  what  points  thrrv  vill  ci^ke 
any  oonceseions,  and  on  vha:  pvlz^ts  rhej 
will  refnae  them.  In  this  case  thrT  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  m:;:*:*  anirr  tie 
impression  th%t  ihe  Act  ••!  I  ^Sl  d.  i  ii>: 
contain  any  proTi^i  on  of  this  sr^rt.  X  >w. 
Sir,  as  it  has  been  sh.  vn  tLa:  the  A:-:  of 
1881  contained  a  prorision  substactially  ^ 
the  same  as  that  I  now  pr>po^.  I  thick 
the  GoTemment  will  le  on  It  consLst'rnt 
if  they  accept  my  AmendmenL  ; 

Ma.  O'DOHERTY  (Donegal.  N.: : 
In  any  ease  TAs  Dahiin  Oaziitt  will  hare  ' 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  , 
notices  proclaiming  districts.  There, 
therefore,  can  be  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  Oovemment  should  not  use 
The  G^istte  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  persons  have  been  sent  t3  gaol 
under  the  section. 

Ma.  BOW'NTEEE  ,S:arbor*Dagh  : 
Surely  it  is  a  most  modest  and  reason* 
able  request  that  the  country  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  follow  the  work- 
ing of  this  Act.  If  the  Government  will 
not  consent  to  furnish  us  with  this  Ee- 
torn  ofiener  than  once  a-year,  I  hope 
the  Amendment  will  be  pressed  to  a 
Division. 

Sia  WILLI  AM  HAHCOURT  [Derbv  : 
I  trust  we  may  be  spared  a  DiTision. 
What  objection  can  there  be  to  the  Go- 
vernment making  this  Bet  urn  occe  a 
quarter  ?  The  object  of  the  publication 
of  the  Betum  is  to  inform  the  public  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Act — an  Act  that 
is  exceptional  in  its  character,  and  in  the 
working  of  which  the  people  are  natu- 
rally much  interested.  The  Betum  will 
not  be  very  voluminous;  therefore,  I 
trust  the  Government  may  at  least  con- 
sent to  its  being  made  once  a  quarter. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUB:  It  is  sug- 
gested that  we  should  insert  in  a  per- 
manent Act  a  provision  for  a  quarterly 
Betum.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
Betum  should  be  made  every  quarter. 
When  any  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  a 
Betum  is  desirable,  let  him  move  for 
it.  ["How  can  we  during  the  Be- 
cess  V\  Do  not  let  us  embody  in  the 
provisions  of  a  permanent  Statute  any- 
thing so  absurd  and  unnecessary  as  a 
quarterly  Beturn. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Liverpool, 
Scotland) :  I  appeal  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  to 
indulge  in  his  favourite  pastime,  and  to 


tLis  discii^^i-a :  bat  to  do  so  by 
izry  r^rsein^  en  his  C'lleagues  thedesira- 
\f.Lixj  oi  rrkk^rz  a  c^iocesrion  upon  such 
a  sr-i^I  p:lm  as  this^  The  light  hon. 
GenJeniaa  the  C-:ef  Secretaiy  practi- 
eal^T  zi'^es  ud  :he  wh:!e  ease,  when  he 


:L:§  Be::im  can  be  moved  for. 
Wiy  should  we  be  put  to  the  trouble  of 
n: -.villi:  y»rr]..»i::-al.v  for  this  Betum? 
Why  ^li^'jld  the  famishing  of  apiece 
of  isif  .-rmfition  like  this  be  at  the  mercy 
of  any  Meniber  of  the  House  who 
chooses  to  put  down  a  block  to  the  Mo- 
tion for  the  Betara?  Why  should  the 
Government  refuse  to  give  ns  a  Betom  ? 
When  we  are  told  the  Betnma  can  be 
moved  for  when  wanted,  I  woold  point 
oat  that  it  is  quite  cnstomazy  to  block 
o£cial  Bftums,  even  of  the  most  simple 
charact<^r.  Wnat  I  want  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  Committee  is  this — that 
the  demand  we  make  is  in  strict  aocord- 
ani:-e  with  all  the  precedents.  When  Mr. 
Forster  s  Act  was  passed  in  1881,  a 
similar  Betum  was  provided  for ;  but  we 
do  not  press  for  a  monthly  Betum ;  we 
should  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  quarterly 
one.  I  heard  someone  say  that  there 
were  quarterly  Betums  under  the  Land 
Act,  but  that  is  contrary  to  my  recollec- 
tion, which  is  that  the  Betums  were 
monthly  under  that  Act.  Does  the  Chief 
Secretary  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  what  is  going  on  in  Ireland 
for  such  a  Betum  ?  I  am  reminded  of 
cases  in  which  persons  were  sent  to 
prison,  and  kept  there  for  months  and 
even  years,  until  eveiybody  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  them.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Tyrone  (Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny)  has  drawn 
attention  to  a  case  in  which  a  man  was 
actually  kept  in  prison  for  four  years 
without  anyone  knowing  of  it  except  his 
nearest  friends. 

Mr,  a.  J.  BALFOUB :  The  Govern- 
ment are  willing  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, No.  130,  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  tiie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
^feuiber  for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy). 

Mr,  T.  M.  HEALY:  I  will  just  read 
to  the  Committee  the  section  of  the  Act 
of  1881  which  has  been  already  referred 
to.  The  section  provides  that  a  Betum 
shall  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
every  week  while  Parliament  is  sitting, 
and  be  published  in  The  DuhUn  Gazette 
every  month  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  of  all  persons  arrested  imder 
the  Act 
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Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  say  that  the  Govern ment  ac- 
cept the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Memher  for  North 
Longford,  No.  130,  which  aaye — 

'*  There  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament^  at 
the  beginning  of  every  Session,  a  Return  show- 
ing the  number  of  inquiries  held  since  the  pre- 
ceding Session,  the  number  of  summonses  issued, 
the  number  of  witnesses  examined,  the  names 
of,  and  the  sentences  on,  the  persons  committed 
for  contempt,  and  the  result,  if  any,  of  each 
inquiry." 

May  I  ask  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  whether 
he  has  read  this  Amendment. 

Thb  attorney  general  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Holmes)  (Duhlin  Uni- 
versity) :  I  have  done  so  carefully. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  :  Will  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Murphy),  and  that 
of  my  other  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  T.  M.  Healy)  are  essentially  dis- 
tinct. The  first  proposal  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  Return  published  every 
month,  and  it  should  be  confined  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  committed  to  prison 
under  the  Bill,  while  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
North  Longford  is  that  theie  shall  be 
laid  before  Parliament  at  the  beginning 
of  every  Session  a  Return  showing  the 
number  of  inquiries  held  since  the  pre- 
ceding Session,  the  number  of  witnesses 
examined,  the  names  of  and  the  sen- 
tences on  the  persons  committed  for  con- 
tempt, and  the  result,  if  any,  of  each 
inquiry.  That  is  a  totally  distinct  thing 
from  the  other  proposal.  The  Com- 
mittee ought  to  know  definitely  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  what  it 
is  that  the  Government  accept. 

Mb.  holmes  :  The  Government  be- 
lieving  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  information  asked  for  should  be 
g;iven,  have  looked  over  the  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper,  and  agreed  to  ac- 
cept that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  North  Longford  (Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy). 

Mr.  J.  E.  ELLIS  (Nottingham,  Rush- 
cliffe) :  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Go- 
vernment whether  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  North 
lion^ord  covers  the  period  during  which 
parliament  is  in  Session  ? 

yOL.  OOOXiy.    [third  series.] 


Mb.  A.  J.  BALFOUR:    Yes;  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mb.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  (Tyrone,  S.) : 
I  think  the  proposal  is  a  most  reasonable 
one,  and  I  hope  the  Government  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  T.  M.  HEALY:  The  Govern- 
ment  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  case  of 
Patrick  Casey,  who  was  imprisoned 
under  the  Westmeath  Act.  Although 
that  man  was  unconvicted  of  any  ofience, 
he  was  kept  in  prison  for  four  years, 
when,  at  length,  Mr.  Roebuck  called 
attention  to  the  case  in  Parliament,  and 
the  man  was  immediately  released. 
That  man  had  never  been  tried  for  any 
offence,  and  his  release  was  granted  by 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Government.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  cases. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) : 
What  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite  seems  to  think  possible  could 
never  happen  under  the  present  Bill, 
because  those  who  are  sent  to  prison 
must  be  brought  before  the  Court  and 
questioned  every  eight  days.  There- 
fore, the  prospect  of  their  being  allowed 
to  languish  in  gaol,  without  ever  being 
seen  or  heard  of,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH:  There  is  no 
reason,  that  I  can  see,  which  would 
justify  the  Government  in  refusing  the 
Amendment.  As  was  the  case  in  1881, 
Parliament,  in  giving  power  to  commit 
men  to  gaol  under  this  clause,  naturally 
wants  to  know  how  that  power  is  exer- 
cised. I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Government  waste  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  discussing  a  matter  of  this 
kind.  If  it  is  right  to  refuse  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Uommittee  let  the  Go- 
vernment refuse  it ;  but  to  haggle  about 
the  Question  as  to  whether  a  Return 
should  be  made  once  a  month,  or  at 
longer  intervals,  is  monstrous,  and  I 
feel  bound  to  enter  my  protest  against 
it. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  (Edinburgh,  S.): 
May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  that  the  return  should  be 
made  once  a- quarter.  I  hope  this  will 
meet  the  views  of  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway. 

The  first  LORD  of  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster):  The  Government  accept 
that  suggestion. 
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The  chairman  :  Does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Murphj)  withdraw  his 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  MURPHY :  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Darham, 
Barnard  Castle):  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  think  the  wording  of  Amendment 
No.  ]  30  could  not  possibly  carry  out  all 
that  is  required. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  will  under- 
take that  the  wording  shall  be  carried 
out  as  stated. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (York) :  In  rising 
to  move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
Committee  at  any  great  length  at  this 
late  hour,  and  I  hope  that  if  only  a  short 
time  is  taken  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment hon.  Members  will  not  suppose 
that  that  result  is  due  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  this  Amendment 
proposes  seriously  to  modify  both  the 
stringency  and  the  scope  of  the  section 
to  which  it  relates ;  but  if  I  correctly 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  Govem- 
ment  in  regard  to  this  section,  it  is  that 
they  are  fully  alive  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  powers  they  ask  for 
under  it,  and  are  honestly  willing  to 
apply  those  powers  only  when  urgent 
occasion  for  their  exercise  arises.  Under 
the  Indictable  Offences  Act  of  1883, 
Clause  12  deals  with  the  same  matter 
as  is  dealt  with  by  this  section  of  the 
present  Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Clause  12  of  that  Act  is  familiar  to  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  opposite,  and,  if 
so,  they  will  see  that  without  some  such 
modification  as  I  now  propose,  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  extending  to  the 
Besident  Magistrates  powers  of  an  al- 
most unlimited  description.  I  am  sure 
the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  had  the 
intention  of  modifying  the  stringency 
and  scope  of  this  section.  Anyone  need 
only  look  at  this  Ist  section,  in  the 
second  line,  where  the  word  "  offence  " 
is  used,  and  then  look  at  the  subsequent 
lines,  where  the  word  "  crime  "  is  used, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  section  has  un- 
dergone at  one  time  or  another  a  pro- 
cess of  modification.  If,  however,  that 
process  of  modification  had  been  perfect, 
no  doubt  the  word  ^^  crime  "  would  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  word  ''  crime '' 
would  have  been  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Now,  I  ask  the  Government  to 
continue  the  process  of  modifioatioii  in 


the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was 
at  first  adopted.  Let  them  just  imagine 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  inquiries 
the  Besident  Magistrates  would  be  en- 
titled to  make  under  this  section,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present. 
Here  is  one  offence — If  any  person 
shall  encourage  any  other  person  to 
take  part  in  a  conspiracy  with  a  third 
person  to  induce  a  fourth  person  not 
to  work  for  a  fifth  person  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade.  Surely  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  the  Besidential 
Magistrates  power  to  apply  such  an 
extraordinary  provision  as  this.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard 
Webster)  for  an  assurance  on  this 
point.  Then  we  have  any  person  who 
shall  incite  another  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Suppose 
an  inflammatory  speech  should  be  made 
in  this  House,  charging  the  high  crime 
of  murder  against  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  would  not  that 
be  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  ?  I  say  it  would 
be  a  most  serious  interference ;  but  is  it 
to  be  suggested  that  the  section  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  an  offence  of  that 
description?  I  trust  the  Government 
will  give  the  section  their  earliest  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  its  further 
modification.  I  will  only  further  detain 
the  Committee  in  order  to  tell  them  that 
I  have  taken  the  extraordinary  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  4th  section  of  this  Bill 
as  those  which  are  regarded  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  being  the  most  heinous 
crimes  which  the  section  is  intended  to 
meet ;  and  I  now  ask  the  Government, 
in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  to  accede  to 
my  Amendment,  and  accept  the  words  I 
propose. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  U,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  ''are"  to  end  of  Clause,  and  insert  the 
words — "  (flr)  Murder  or  manslaughter.  (6) 
Attempt  to  murder,  {c)  Aggravated  crime  of 
violence  against  the  person,  {d)  Arson  \,y 
statute  or  common  law.  («)  Breaking  into, 
firing  at  or  into,  or  otherwise  assaulting,  or 
injuring  a  dwelling  house,  however  such  crime 
may  he  decsrihed  in  an  indictment." — {Mr. 
Lockwood.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
'  any  felony '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Tab  ATTOBNET  GENEEAL  (Sir 
BiCHABD  Webstbb)  (Islc  of  Wight) :  I 
appreciate  the  fair  way  in  which  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Member  for  York  (Mr. 
Lock  wood)  has  brought  this  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee ;  but  I 
must  point  out  to  the  Committee  why 
it  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  accept  this  Amendment.  I 
would,  first,  say  one  word,  by  way  of 
criticism,  upon  the  word  ''offence"  oc- 
curring in  one  line,  and  the  word 
«  crime  "  occurring  four  or  five  lines 
down.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  York  has  assumed  that  be- 
cause these  two  words  occur,  it  was  the 
result  of  some  scheme  by  which  offence 
should  be  taken  as  meaning  something 
lighter  than  crime.  He  must  permit 
me  to  say  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  what 
he  assumes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  allow  any  distinction  between  offence 
and  crime;  where  they  wished  to  draw  a 
distinction,  they  have  done  it  in  an- 
other way.  As  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  has  pointed  out,  where 
''offence"  and  "crime"  have  both 
occurred  it  has  been  through  inad- 
vertence, and  there  is  no  desire  to 
make  any  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  word  "crime"  accidentally  crept 
into  the  Bill;  and  I  admit  that  it 
was  a  bad  and  careless  piece  of  draft- 
ing. We  have,  therefore,  now  to  con- 
sider, putting  aside  this  criticism,  whe- 
ther or  not  this  Inquiry  section,  as  it  is 
called,  ought  to  be  applied  onlv  to  the 
more  heinous  crimes  enumerated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  murder  or 
manslaughter,  attempt  to  murder,  and 
so  on.  I  would  first  say  I  do  not 
think  this  question  is  decided  by  the 
application  of  Sub-section  5,  because  it 
might  apply  to  a  light  offence  under  the 
earlier  part  of  the  section.  That  would 
be  an  argument,  if  it  is  one  at  all,  for 
limiting  or  altering  the  words  in  Sub- 
section 5  and  Clause  2.  But  that  is  not 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Amendment,  the  real  point  of  which 
is  that  he  proposes  to  limit  the  inquiry 
only  to  that  class  of  offences  enumerated 
in  his  Amendment.  To  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  not  for  one 
moment  accede.  If  there  is  one  crime 
or  offence — I  care  not  which  it  is — which 
requires  this  Inquiry  section  to  be  put 
in  operation  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
crime  or  offence — as  I  have  said,  I  care 
not  which  it  is — of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott.  [Laughter  J\  I  think  the  hon. 
ana  learned  Members  below  the  Gang- 


way know  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
accustomed  to  their  receiving  our  argu- 
ments with  laughter.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  Boycotting  as  a  matter 
to  be  laughed  at.  We  have  recommended 
in  this  House,  for  reasons  we  have  put 
before  the  House,  that  the  crime  of  Boy* 
cotting  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  strongly 
and  with  a  firm  hand.  I  do  not  suppose 
hon.  Members  will  deny  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  most  valuable  work  of  the 
Inquixy  section  will  be  done,  because 
persons  dare  not  give  evidence  openly 
with  respect  to  Boycotting.  This  is  a 
test  case,  to  which,  without  going  fur- 
ther, I  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  York.  This  is  the 
test  case  for  which  the  principle  is  con- 
tended. I  am  not  now  discussing  whe- 
ther there  should  be  any  modification 
of  Clause  2 ;  but  we  consider  there  are 
offences  punishable  under  Clause  2  of 
this  Bill  which  would  require  to  be  in- 
quired into  under  Clause  1 ,  and  there* 
fore  we  cannot  assent  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Inquiry  Clause  should  be  limited 
to  those  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  mentioned.  I  have  now  sufficiently 
indicated  the  principle  on  which  we  are 
prepared  to  stand — namely,  that  this 
power  of  inquixy  shall  not  be  limited, 
but  shall  include  all  substantial  offences 
under  the  Bill. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOK  (Scotland, 
Liverpool) :  Let  me  first  inform  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  rather 
misapprehended  the  laugh  that  came 
from  this  quarter ;  it  was  a  cheer  rather 
than  a  laugh,  and  the  cheer  was  not  at 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman — for  I  confess  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  argument  in  his  remarks — 
but  the  cheer  was  meant  that  at  last  we 
had  the  Government  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  think  of  bringing  along  with  mo 
a  Western  newspaper,  which  contained 
a  report  of  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the 
Unionist  Liberal  Party,  delivered  in  the 
St.  Austell  Division  of  Cornwall,  I  think 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Barrow  (Mr. 
Caine).  There  have  been  very  many 
distinguished  Unionists  down  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  but,  I  think,  as  the 
speech  was  so  absurd  and  exaggerated, 
that  I  am  right  in  attributing  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Barrow.  And  what  did 
he  say  f -— 

'*  The  Libnral  UnioniBts  are  denounced  for 
supporting  the  Coercion  Bill  of  the  Government ; 
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bat  what  is  it  for?  It  is  for  putting  down 
murderers.*' 

If  it  were  only  for  that  purpose  the  Bill 
would  have  passed  in  three  dajs  in  this 
House,  with  not  one  word  more  of  dis- 
sent from  this  part  of  the  House  than 
from  any  other.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
in  this  speech  said — 

"  We  are  supporting  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  we  believe  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  murderers,  moonlighters,  and 
houghersof  cattle." 

Now,  we  have  the    hon.  and    learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  telling 
us  that  one  of  the  most  stringent  and 
exhaustive  powers  is  not  merely  for  put- 
ting down  murderers,  moonlighters,  and 
houghers  of  cattle,   but  is  for  putting 
down  conspiracy  to  Boycott.     [**  Hear, 
hear!  "]     I  wish  to  make  my  meaning 
clear,  even  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the   House  who   say 
**  hear,  hear."     It    may    be    right    or 
wrong  that  this  Bill  should  put  down 
conspiracy  to  Boycott ;    but    it  is  ob- 
viously not  accurate  to  describe  a  Bill 
which  proposes  to  put  down  conspiracy 
to    Boycott    as    exclusively    aimed    at 
murderers,  moonlighters,  and  houghers 
of  cattle,  which  is  the  description  given 
by  Liberal  Unionists.      The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
devoted  some  portion  of  his  speech  to 
meeting  the  point  of  *^  offence  "  used  in 
one  part  of  the  clause,  and  '*  crime''  in 
the  other,  and  rather  unnecessarily  la- 
boured the  point,   for  the    purpose  of 
showing  that  crime  and  offence  meant 
the  same  things  in  the  mind  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    We  know  perfectly  well  that 
offence  and  crime  mean  the  same  in  this 
Bill  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  for 
there  is  the  same  machinery  for  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  the  lightest 
offence  as  for  the  gravest  crime  ;  there- 
fore, they  mean  the  same  except  upon 
election  platforms,  when  Liberal  Union- 
ists and  Tories  say  little  of  the  offence 
and  speak  largely  of  the  crime.     The 
hon.    and    learned  Gentleman   said    it 
was  not  fair  to  bring  the  consideration 
of  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill  into  the 
consideration  of  the  1st  clause.     I  alto- 
gether traverse  that  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  clause, 
if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is,  will 
bring  under  its  purview   every  slight 
offence  created  by  this  Bill  if  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act— that  is  the 
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one  limitation.     Every  offence  created 
by  this  Act 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTEE  :  I 
have  an  Amendment  down  upon  the 
Paper. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  know,  and 
I  have  read  it ;  but  what  I  may  call  the 
more  trivial  offences,  or  those  created 
by  this  Act,  will  not  come  under  this 
secret  inquiry  unless  committed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  a  pro- 
claimed district.     That  is  the  distinction 
made  ;  accordingly,  every  single  offence 
which  is  an  offence  under  the  2nd  clause 
of  this  Act,  and  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
after  the  Proclamation,    comes   under 
the  survey  of  the  secret  inquiry.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  treated  the 
matter  perfectly  unfairly,  and,  from  a 
logical  point  of  view,  very  uncandidly, 
in  confining   his  observations  to  con* 
spiracy  to  Boycott ;  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  prove  to  the  Committee  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  justified  in  bringing  the 
secret  inquiry  to  bear  upon  every  offence 
under  the  clause.     We  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  everything  that  becomes  an 
offence  under  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill 
will  be   brought  under  review  of  the 
secret  inquiry.     What  does  that  imply  ? 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  York  gave  one  case ;  I  will  give 
another.     Suppose  I  went  down  to  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
and  I  said  to  the  tenants  upon  that  pro- 
perty— **My  friends,  I   find  that  you 
have  not  paid  your  rent,  and  that  tho 
landlord  is  threatening  you  with  evic- 
tion, and  you  are  not  taking  any  means 
whatever  to  prevent  that ;  you  are  un- 
able to  pay,  and  yet  you  are  taking  no 
means  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
reduction  of  your  rent; ''  suppose  I  fur- 
ther said — *'  If  you  look  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  you  will  find  the  tenants 
there  were  prudent  enough  to  go  into 
the  Land  Court  and  get  a  30  per  cent 
reduction,   every  penny  of  which   the 
Marquess  exacts  from  you ; "  and  if  I 
then  said — **  It  is  your  duty  to  combine 
together  to  see  if,  by  combining,  you  can 
get  a  reduction  of  your  rents  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  the  case  of  your  fellow- 
tenants,"  under  the  2nd  clause  of  this 
Act  I   would    be    interfering,    not    to 
compel,   but  interfering  by  power   of 
persuasion  with  persons  in  the  letting, 
hiringj  usage,   or  oocupation  of  land, 
and,  therefore,  guilty  of  an  offeood  under 
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this  Bill.  [An  hon.  Member:  Sub- 
section 5  of  Clause  2.]  Yes;  Sub- 
section 5  of  Clause  2,  which  is — 

''Any  person  who,  bywords  or  acts,  shall 
incite,  solicit,  encourage,  or  persuade  any  other 
person  to  commit  any  of  the  offences  herein- 
before  mentioned." 

You  cannot  make  a  speech,  you  cannot 
write  an  article,  or  hold  a  conversation 
which  may  not  be  interpreted  into  per- 
suading a  person  to  do  a  certain  act; 
and  if  jou  hold  a  conversation  at  a 
private  dinner-table  interfering  with  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  you  are 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  2nd 
clause ;  and  a  Besidont  Magistrate  would 
have  the  power  to  drag  you,  to  drag  the 
host,  to  drag  every  one  of  your  fellow- 
guests  before  a  secret  inquiry,  and  in 
that  way  to  submit  to  examination  every 
single  act  done  that  had  any  reference, 
nigh  or  remote,  to  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  I  submit  the  question 
to  the  Government — is  not  that  a  great 
abuse,  and  an  inexcusable  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  secret  inquiry  ?  Under 
these  circumstances,  that  is  a  question 
we  have  really  to  argue  very  strenuously 
and  emphatically.  I  am  convinced  that 
even  if  Tories  outside  in  the  constitu- 
encies were  to  know  that  secret  inquiry 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
Tnurder,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dragging 
into  the  authority,  terrorism,  and  in- 
timidation of  secret  inquiry,  every  com- 
bination of  tenants  against  landlords' 
evictions  and  rack-renting,  I  am  sure 
a  large  number  of  Tories  would  have 
enough  of  the  English  love  of  liberty  to 
protest  against  it.  I  see  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary is  anxious  to  get  up— [**  No, 
no !  "J — and  I  will  not  longer  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  Committee.  Activity 
is  so  unusual  a  sign  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  1  do  not  wish  to  de- 
prive the  Committee  of  this  unusual 
phenomenon.  I  could  say  much  more ; 
but  at  this  hour,  a  quarter  to  1  o'clock, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time; 
still,  I  must  say  I  think  we  are  now 
really  testing  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
and  the  bona  fides  of  the  Government. 

Sib  WILLI  AM  HAECOTJRT  (Derby): 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  great  difference  of  the 
offence  of  conspiracy  in  regard  to  this 
inquiry  from  any  other  offences.  At  all 
events,  they  cannot  take  shelter  in  this 
matter  under  the  Act  of  188*2 ;  there 
was  na  inquiry  into  any  question  of  the 


character  of  conspiracy  under  the  Act  of 
1882  ;  all  those  subjects  which  could  be 
inquired  into  there  were  matters  which 
were  overt  acts.  "When  a  murder  takes 
place,  there  is  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  a  house  broken  into,  those  are 
overt  acts;  but  what  is  the  character  of 
a  conspiracy  ?  It  consists  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  secret  agreement,  and  there 
need  not  be  any  overt  act  whatever  in 
order  to  charge  conspiracy.  What  are 
you  going  to  inquire  into  privately? 
You  are  going  to  inquire  into  privately 
some  secret  agreement  which  this  inquiry 
is  alone  going  to  reveal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  you  may  start  this  inquiry  with- 
out there  being  any  offence  at  all ;  there- 
fore, no  one  is  safe,  because  the  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrate  may  surmise  there  is  an 
agreement,  of  which  tliero  is  no  evi- 
dence, and  may  proceed  to  a  secret 
inquiry  to  find  the  evidence  of  that 
agreement  of  which  there  is  no  other 
proof.  That  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
unheard-of  proceeding.  We  ought  to 
be  extremely  careful  in  this  matter, 
because  there  is  no  book  on  the  law 
that  does  not  warn  us  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  giving  this  power  of  inter- 
pretation, even  to  the  most  learned 
mind,  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy.  I 
speak  of  conspiracy  now,  because  the 
Attorney  General  has  rendered  his  whole 
case  upon  it ;  it  is  the  thing  for  which 
this  clause  is  required.  I  venture  to 
urge  on  the  Committee  that  inquiry  of 
this  character  ought  never  to  be  allowed. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott  merely;  but  I  would  like  to 
inquire  what  that  ambiguous  word 
means.  If  it  is  a  conspiracy  merely  to 
agree,  like  in  a  trades  union,  not  to 
work  except  at  particular  wages,  then 
there  is  no  overt  act  at  all,  and  the  use 
of  the  words  **  conspiracy  to  Boycott  "  is 
meaningless.  I  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  seriousness 
of  giving  a  power  of  this  kind  in  such  a 
vague  and  undefined  thing  as  the  Law 
of  Conspiracy.  What  is  the  Law  of 
Conspiracy?    I    am    speaking    in    the 

Sresence  of  lawyers,  and  they  will  not 
eny  what  I  say,  that  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy is  that  which  any  Judge  may 
hold  to  be  morally  wrong  or  socially 
inexpedient.  You  are  going  to  leave 
that  which  it  has  been  proved  is  not 
safe  in  the  hands  of  any  but  safe  Judges 
to  the  Resident  Magistrates,  for  them  to 
preate  an  offence  out  of  their  own  con- 
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floience  by  determining  it  to  be  an  act  of 
conspiracy.  Let  me  read  this  sentence 
from  Boscoe's  Criminal  Laio — 

**  Conspiracy  is  defined  as  an  agreement  to 
do  an  unlawful  act." 

Bosooe  further  says — 

"But  the  word  'unlawful,'  on  which  it 
turns,  is  ambiguous,  and  appears  to^  be  used  in 
definition  in  a  sense  in  which  it  ^  is  nowhere 
else  used.  It  has  no  precise  meaning,  and  the 
definition  is,  in  reality,  no  definition  at  all." 

That  is  the  power  you  are  going  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  these  Magistrates,  and 
on  which  they  are  to  found  a  universal 
inquiry.  There  is  no  one  that  you 
could  not  surmise  to  have  eutered  into 
an  overt  act.  This  writer  goes  on  to 
say — 

"  The  vagueness  of  these  propositions  leaves 
BO  broad  a  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judges,  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
plausible  means  may  be  found  for  declaring  it 
to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  anything 
which  the  Judge  may  regard  as  morally  wrong, 
or  politically  dangerous.  The  power  which  the 
vagueness  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  Judges,  is  something  like  the 
power  which  the  vagueness  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  juries." 

That  is  the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  and  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  Eesident  Magis- 
trates to  declare  at  Common  Law  any- 
thing he  regards  to  be  morally  wrong, 
or  politically  dangerous,  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy, and,  having  assumed  that,  to 
make  use  of  this  inquiry  to  any  extent 
he  may  desire.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say— 

*'  Another  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  is  that  it  renders  it 
possible,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  to  convert  an  act 
innocent  in  itself  into  a  crime,  by  charging  in 
the  indictment,  as  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy, 
of  what  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  the  act 
itself." 

In  that  instance  there  is  the  protection 
of  a  jury ;  but  here  you  are  going  to 
give  this  dangerous  implement,  without 
the  protection  of  a  jury,  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  Judge.  The  writer  con- 
tinues— 

*'  In  other  words,  if  the  jury  choose  to  im- 
pute bad  motives  to  an  act  pnmA  facie  innocent, 
they  can  convict  those  who  combine  to  do  it  of 
conspiracy." 

I  undertake  to  say  that  under  this  sub- 
section, even  with  the  words  the  At- 
torney General  proposes  to  insert,  that 
what  the  Judge  may  choose  to  hold  as 
being  a  conspiracy  may  be  eo  held, 
although  Parliament  has  been  previ- 
ously obliged  to  step  in  and  put  an  end 
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to  a  decision  of  that  character.    It  is  of 

this  sort  of  proceeding  that  Baron  Bolfe 

said — 

'^It  never  is  satisfactory,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, it  is  legal." 

Cockbum  said — 

'*  This  course  operates,  it  is  manifest,  unfairly 
and  unjustly  against  the  parties  accused.  The 
prosecutors  are  thus  enabled  to  combine  in  one 
indictment  a  variety  of  offences  which,  if 
treated  individually,  as  they  ought  to  be,  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  evidence  against 
one  defendant  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and 
deprive  defendants  of  calling  their  co-defend- 
ants as  witnesses.  ' 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General's  point — it  is 
never  satisfactory,  though  undoubtedly 
legal,  and  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  says 
this  operates  unjustly  and  unfairly 
against  the  person  accused  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  prosecution.  That  is 
exactly  this  case.  You  could  have  up 
the  whole  village  on  a  surmise  and 
charge  of  conspiracy,  have  every  one 
up  on  an  overt  act,  and  charge  the 
agreement  as  a  conspiracy.  Agreement 
has  been  laid  down  to  be  the  overt  act ; 
therefore,  you  may  have  the  whole  vil- 
lage up  on  a  surmise  of  conspiracy,  and 
embrace  the  whole  of  them  in  the  con- 
spiracy. I  gather  from  the  Attorney 
General  that  is  the  very  object  with, 
which  this  clause  is  framed.  In  the 
year  1842,  which  was  a  period  when 
there  was  great  disturbance  in  this 
country,  and  there  wore  many  combina- 
tions proceeded  against,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  revise  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  5  &  6  Vict.^  c.  38,  by 
which  th.e  power  of  dealing  with  these 
combinations  and  conspiracies  was  ex- 
pressly taken  away  from  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  now  that  which  the  English. 
Parliament  would  not  allow  an  English 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  deal  with 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
offence,  you  are  going  to  give  to  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates.  I  think  I  have  given 
the  Government  very  considerable  autho- 
rities why  such  a  course  should  not  be 
taken.  I  will  give  one  more,  and  that 
is  the  Commission  on  the  Criminal  Code. 
The  Commission  on  the  Criminal  Code, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  Judges 
now  living  on  the  Bench^  said  Section  5 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  indict- 
ments at  Common  Law  for  conspiracy, 
and  they  absolutely  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
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which  would  justify  him  in  so  doing. 
["  No,  no  !  "]  Well,  we  shall  hare  to 
discuss  that  more  fully  in  connection 
with  Section  2.  What  is  the  history 
of  the  whole  of  the  trades  unions' 
decisions?  The  history  of  the  whole 
of  the  trades  unions'  decisions  was 
that  trades  unionism  was  looked  upon 
as  an  illegal  conspiracy.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  illegal  conspiracy  for 
half-a-dozen  men  to  agree  not  to  work 
for  certain  wages.  That  was  the  doc- 
trine for  years,  until  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment put  an  end  to  it.  That  doctrine  is 
revived  under  Clause  2,  and  being  under 
that  clause  an  offence,  it  is  subject  to 
inquiry  under  this  1st  clause,  and  I  con- 
tend that  under  this  doctrine  of  con- 
spiracy every  matter  that  relates  to  a 
man's  social  and  domestic  life  may  be 
inquired  into.  If  this  clause  were  acted 
upon  in  Ireland  it  would  make  life  ab- 
solutely intolerable.  You  can  have  no 
restriction  whatever  on  the  magistrate 
on  what  he  might  surmise  to  be  con- 
spiracy with  reference  to  land,  or  with 
reference  to  a  man's  ordinary  trade  or 
business  occupation.  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  make  some  limitation  in 
this  clause,  or,  at  all  events,  that  they 
will  not  include  in  it  this  vague,  loose 
law  of  conspiracy. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoub)  (Manchester, 
£.) :  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
question  of  conspiracy  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  done.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech, 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  on 
the  2nd  clause.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  instances  given  by  him  and  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool  would  not  constitute  an 
illegal  act,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  single  lawyer  in  the  Committee  who 
will  disagree  with  me  in  that  opinion.  I 
would  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Amendment  we  are  now 
considering  in  common  with  a  good 
many  other  Amendments,  and  notably 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, though  they  differ  in  many  respects, 
all  agree  in  this  fundamental  fact,  that 
they  restrict  the  operation  of  this  clause 
to  certain  offences — only  to  those  offences 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill  and  in  the  speech 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  the  Member  for  York  ( Mr.  Lock- 
wood)  delivered  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. The  speech  of  the  hou.  and  learned 
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and  mischieTOus  doctrine  of  Common 
Law  Oonspiracy.    They  said — 

"  An  agreement  to  do  anlawful  acts  has  been 
■aid  to  be  a  comtpiracy.  No  definition  is  to  be 
found  of  what  constitutes  unlawfulness;  it 
laems  to  be  unsatisfactory  that  there  should  be 
any  indictable  offence  of  which  the  elements 
should  be  left  to  uncertainty.*' 

That  is  their  decision  on  the  question  of 
the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  and  they  accord- 
ingly recommended  its  adoption  in  the 
Criminal  Code  introduced  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  possible  to  have  a  more 
overwhelming  mass  of  authority  in 
favour  of  restricting  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
legislation  containing  this  mischievous 
doctrine  of  Common  Law  Conspiracy? 
And  yet  it  is  just  that  doctrine  which 
Section  2  of  this  Bill  establishes.  Under 
that  section  you  make  this  conspiracy 
an  offence,  *and  you  apply  to  it  the 
whole  of  this  inquisitorial  inquiry.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  thing,  and  one  which  is 
certain  to  cause  extreme  irritation. 
There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  it.  The 
magistrate  can  treat  as  conspiracy  what- 
ever he  likes.  Take  the  1st  sub-section 
of  Section  2— 

*'Any  person  who  shall  take  part  in  any 
criminal  conspiracy  to  compel  or  induce  any 
person  or  persons  cither  not  to  fulfil  his  or 
her  legal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  hire,  use, 
or  occupv  any  land,  or  not  to  deal  with,  work 
for,  or  hire  anv  person  or  persons  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  ox  trade,  business  or  occupation, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
law." 

Under  this  sub*  section  a  Kesident  Magis- 
trate may  take  up  half-a-dozen  men  in  a 
village.  There  may  be  some  land  to 
let,  and  he  may  say — **I  suspect  you 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  about 
this  land;  have  you  done  anything 
about  this  land  ;  have  you  talked  about 
this  land  ;  have  you  formed  any  inten- 
tion about  this  land ;  have  you  agreed 
with  anybody  else  about  this  land  ?  " 
Such  questions  would  be  perfectly 
proper  under  this  section.  It  will  be  a 
criminal  proceeding  for  three  men  to 
meet  together  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  occupy  certain  land, 
except  at  a  particular  price.  I  hope 
now-a-days  that  such  an  action  would 
not  be  treated  as  criminal — I  hope  that 
no  Judge  would  so  treat  it — but  if  any 
Judge  should  do  so,  there  is  no  one  who 
could  say  that  there  are  not  decisions 
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The  CHAIEMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Murphy)  withdraw  his 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  MUEPHY  :  Yes. 

Sib  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham, 
Barnard  Castle):  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  think  the  wording  of  Amendment 
No.  ]  30  could  not  possibly  carry  out  all 
that  is  required. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  will  under- 
take that  the  wording  shall  be  carried 
out  as  stated. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdratcn. 

Mb.  LOCKWOOD  (York) :  In  rising 
to  move  the  Amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  the 
Committee  at  any  great  length  at  this 
late  hour,  and  I  hope  that  if  only  a  short 
time  is  taken  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment hon.  Members  will  not  suppose 
that  that  result  is  due  to  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  this  Amendment 
proposes  seriously  to  modify  both  the 
stringency  and  the  scope  of  the  section 
to  which  it  relates ;  but  if  I  correctly 
appreciate  the  position  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  regard  to  this  section,  it  is  that 
they  are  fully  alive  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  powers  they  ask  for 
under  it,  and  are  honestly  willing  to 
apply  those  powers  only  when  urgent 
occasion  for  their  exercise  arises.  Under 
the  Indictable  Offences  Act  of  1883, 
Clause  12  deals  with  the  same  matter 
as  is  dealt  with  by  this  section  of  the 
present  Bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Clause  12  of  that  Act  is  familiar  to  hon. 
and  learned  Q-entlemen  opposite,  and,  if 
80,  they  will  see  that  without  some  such 
modification  as  I  now  propose,  the  Go- 
vernment will  be  extending  to  the 
Eesident  Magistrates  powers  of  an  al- 
most unlimited  description.  I  am  sure 
the  framers  of  this  Bill  have  had  the 
intention  of  modifying  the  stringency 
and  scope  of  this  section.  Anyone  need 
only  look  at  this  1st  section,  in  the 
second  line,  where  the  word  **  offence  " 
is  used,  and  then  look  at  the  subsequent 
lines,  where  the  word  **  crime  "  is  used, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  section  has  un- 
dergone at  one  time  or  another  a  pro- 
cess of  modification.  If,  however,  that 
process  of  modification  had  been  perfect, 
no  doubt  the  word  '^  crime  "  would  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  word  ''  crime  " 
would  have  been  used  in  the  first  in- 
stanoe.  Now,  I  ask  the  Government  to 
oontinue  the  process  of  modifioatioii  io 


the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was 
at  first  adopted.  Let  them  just  imagine 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  inquiries 
the  Eesident  Magistrates  would  be  en- 
titled to  make  under  this  section,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present. 
Here  is  one  offence — ^If  any  person 
shall  encourage  any  other  person  to 
take  part  in  a  conspiracy  with  a  third 
person  to  induce  a  fourth  person  not 
to  work  for  a  fifth  person  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade.  Surely  the  Go- 
vernment do  not  intend  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  give  the  Eesidential 
Magistrates  power  to  apply  such  an 
extraordinary  provision  as  this.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Bichard 
Webster)  for  an  assurance  on  this 
point.  Then  we  have  any  person  who 
shall  incite  another  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law.  Suppose 
an  inflammatory  speech  should  be  made 
in  this  House,  charging  the  high  crime 
of  murder  against  any  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  would  not  that 
be  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  ?  I  say  it  would 
be  a  most  serious  interference ;  but  is  it 
to  be  suggested  that  the  section  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  an  offence  of  that 
description?  I  trust  the  Government 
will  give  the  section  their  earliest  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  its  further 
modification.  I  will  only  further  detain 
the  Committee  in  order  to  tell  them  that 
I  have  taken  the  extraordinary  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  4th  section  of  this  Bill 
as  those  which  are  regarded  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  being  the  most  heinous 
crimes  which  the  section  is  intended  to 
meet ;  and  I  now  ask  the  Government, 
in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  to  accede  to 
my  Amendment,  and  accept  the  words  I 
propose. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  11,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  *'are''  to  end  of  Clause,  and  insert  the 
words — **  (ff)  Murder  or  manslaughter.  (6) 
Attempt  to  murder,  (e)  Aggravated  crime  of 
violence  against  the  person,  {d)  Arson  ty 
statute  or  common  law.  {e)  Breaking  into, 
firing  at  or  into,  or  otherwise  assaulting,  or 
injuring  a  dwelling  house,  however  such  crime 
may  l>e  decsribed  in  an  indictment."— (i/r. 
Zockwood.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
'  any  felony '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Tab  ATTOENET  GENERAL  (Sir 
Bichard  Wsbstbb)  (Isle  of  Wi^ht) :  I 
appreciate  the  fair  way  in  which  the 
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hon.  and  learned  Member  for  York  (Mr. 
Lock  wood)  has  brought  this  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee ;  but  I 
must  point  out  to  the  Committee  why 
it  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vemment  to  accept  this  Amendment.  I 
would,  first,  say  one  word,  by  way  of 
criticism,  upon  the  word  ''  ofifence  "  oc- 
curring in  one  line,  and  the  word 
''  crime  "  occurring  four  or  five  lines 
down.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  York  has  assumed  that  be- 
cause these  two  words  occur,  it  was  the 
result  of  some  scheme  by  which  offence 
should  be  taken  as  meaning  something 
lighter  than  crime.  He  must  permit 
me  to  say  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  what 
he  assumes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  allow  any  distinction  between  offence 
and  crime;  where  they  wished  to  draw  a 
distinction,  they  have  done  it  in  an- 
other way.  As  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  has  pointed  out,  where 
*' offence"  and  "crime"  have  both 
occurred  it  has  been  through  inad- 
vertence, and  there  is  no  desire  to 
make  any  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  word  "crime"  accidentally  crept 
into  the  Bill;  and  I  admit  that  it 
was  a  bad  and  careless  piece  of  draft- 
ing. We  have,  therefore,  now  to  con- 
sider, putting  aside  this  criticism,  whe- 
ther or  not  this  Inquiry  section,  as  it  is 
called,  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the 
more  heinous  crimes  enumerated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  murder  or 
manslaughter,  attempt  to  murder,  and 
so  on.  I  would  first  say  I  do  not 
think  this  question  is  decided  by  the 
application  of  Sub-section  5,  because  it 
might  apply  to  a  light  offence  under  the 
earlier  part  of  the  section.  That  would 
be  an  argument,  if  it  is  one  at  all,  for 
limiting  or  altering  the  words  in  Sub- 
section 5  and  Clause  2.  But  that  is  not 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Amendment,  the  real  point  of  which 
is  that  he  proposes  to  limit  the  inquiry 
only  to  that  class  of  offences  enumerated 
in  his  Amendment.  To  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  not  for  one 
moment  accede.  If  there  is  one  crime 
or  offence — I  care  not  which  it  is — which 
requires  this  Inquiry  section  to  be  put 
in  operation  more  than  another,  it  is  the 
crime  or  offence — as  I  have  said,  I  care 
not  which  it  is — of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott.  [LaughUr,']  I  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Members  below  the  Gang- 


way know  by  this  time  we  are  quite 
accustomed  to  their  receiving  our  argu- 
ments with  laughter.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  Boycotting  as  a  matter 
to  be  laughed  at.  We  have  recommended 
in  this  House,  for  reasons  we  have  put 
before  the  House,  that  the  crime  of  Boy* 
cotting  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  strongly 
and  with  a  firm  hand.  I  do  not  suppose 
hon.  Members  will  deny  this  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  most  valuable  work  of  the 
Inquiry  section  will  be  done,  because 
persons  dare  not  give  evidence  openly 
with  respect  to  Boycotting.  This  is  a 
test  case,  to  which,  without  going  fur- 
ther, I  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  York.  This  is  the 
test  case  for  which  the  principle  is  con- 
tended. I  am  not  now  discussing  whe- 
ther there  should  be  any  modification 
of  Clause  2 ;  but  we  consider  there  are 
offences  punishable  under  Clause  2  of 
this  Bill  which  would  require  to  be  in- 
quired into  under  Clause  1,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  assent  to  the  proposal 
that  the  Inquiry  Clause  should  be  limited 
to  those  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  mentioned.  I  have  now  sufficiently 
indicated  the  principle  on  which  we  are 
prepared  to  stand — namely,  that  this 
power  of  inquiry  shall  not  be  limited, 
but  shall  include  all  substantial  offences 
under  the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  (Scotland, 
Liverpool) :  Let  me  first  inform  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  rather 
misapprehended  the  laugh  that  came 
from  this  quarter ;  it  was  a  cheer  rather 
than  a  laugh,  and  the  cheer  was  not  at 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman — for  I  confess  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  argpiment  in  his  remarks— 
but  the  cheer  was  meant  that  at  last  we 
had  the  Government  letting  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
did  not  think  of  bringing  along  with  me 
a  Western  newspaper,  which  contained 
a  report  of  a  speech  of  a  Member  of  the 
Unionist  Liberal  Party,  delivered  in  the 
St.  Austell  Division  of  Cornwall,  I  think 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Barrow  (Mr. 
Caine).  There  have  been  very  many 
distinguished  Unionists  down  in  that 
neighbourhood;  but,  I  think,  as  the 
speech  was  so  absurd  and  exaggerated, 
that  I  am  right  in  attributing  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Barrow.  And  what  did 
he  say  ?— 

*<  The  Libnral  UnioniBts  are  denounced  for 
supporting  the  Coercion  Bill  of  the  Government  *, 
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but  what  is  it  for?  It  la  for  patting  down 
murderers.*' 

If  it  were  only  for  that  purpose  the  Bill 
would  have  passed  in  three  days  in  this 
House,  with  not  one  word  more  of  dis- 
sent from  this  part  of  the  House  than 
from  any  other.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
in  this  speech  said — 

"  We  are  supporting  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
menti  because  we  believe  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  murderers,  moonlighters,  and 
houghersof  cattle.*' 

Now,  we  have  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  telling 
us  that  one  of  the  most  stringent  and 
exhaustive  powers  is  not  merely  for  put- 
ting down  murderers,  moonlighters,  and 
houghers  of  cattle,  but  is  for  putting 
down  conspiracy  to  Boycott.  [**  Hear, 
hear!  "]  I  wish  to  make  my  meaning 
clear,  even  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  who  saj 
**  hear,  hear."  It  may  be  right  or 
wrong  that  this  Bill  should  put  down 
conspiracy  to  Boycott ;  but  it  is  ob- 
viously not  accurate  to  describe  a  Bill 
which  proposes  to  put  down  conspiracy 
to  Boycott  as  exclusively  aimed  at 
murderers,  moonlighters,  and  houghers 
of  cattle,  which  is  the  description  given 
by  Liberal  Unionists.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
devoted  some  portion  of  his  speech  to 
meeting  the  point  of  **  offence  *'  used  in 
one  part  of  the  clause,  and  '*  crime  "  in 
the  other,  and  rather  unnecessarily  la- 
boured the  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  crime  and  offence  meant 
the  same  things  in  the  mind  of  the  Go- 
vernment. We  know  perfectly  well  that 
offence  and  crime  mean  the  same  in  this 
Bill  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  for 
there  is  the  same  machinery  for  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  the  lightest 
offence  as  for  the  gravest  crime  ;  there- 
fore, they  mean  the  same  except  upon 
election  platforms,  when  Liberal  Union- 
ists and  Tories  say  little  of  the  offence 
and  speak  largely  of  the  crime.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  it 
was  not  fair  to  bring  the  consideration 
of  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill  into  the 
consideration  of  the  Ist  clause.  I  alto- 
gether traverse  that  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  clause, 
if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is,  will 
bring  under  its  purview  every  slight 
offence  created  by  this  Bill  if  committed 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act — that  is  the 
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one  limitation.     Every  offence  created 
by  this  Act 

Sir  EICHAED  WEBSTEB  :  I 
have  an  Amendment  down  upon  the 
Paper. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  I  know,  and 
I  have  read  it ;  but  what  I  may  call  the 
more  trivial  offences,  or  those  created 
by  this  Act,  will  not  come  under  this 
secret  inquiry  unless  committed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  in  a  pro- 
claimed district.  That  is  the  distinction 
made  ;  accordingly,  every  single  offence 
which  is  an  offence  under  the  2nd  clause 
of  this  Act,  and  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
after  the  Proclamation,  comes  under 
the  survey  of  the  secret  inquiry.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  treated  the 
matter  perfectly  unfairly,  and,  from  a 
logical  point  of  view,  very  uncandidly, 
in  confining  his  observations  to  con- 
spiracy to  Boycott ;  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  prove  to  the  Committee  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  justified  in  bringing  the 
secret  inquiry  to  bear  upon  every  offence 
under  the  clause.  We  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  everything  that  becomes  an 
offence  under  the  2nd  clause  of  this  Bill 
will  be  brought  under  review  of  the 
secret  inquiry.  What  does  that  imply  ? 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  York  gave  one  case ;  I  will  give 
another.  Suppose  I  went  down  to  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
and  I  said  to  the  tenants  upon  that  pro- 
perty— **My  friends,  I  find  that  you 
have  not  paid  your  rent,  and  that  tho 
landlord  is  threatening  you  with  evic- 
tion, and  you  are  not  taking  any  means 
whatever  to  prevent  that ;  you  are  un- 
able to  pay,  and  yet  you  are  taking  no 
means  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
reduction  of  your  rent ;  "  suppose  I  fur- 
ther said — **  If  you  look  to  another  por- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde,  you  will  find  the  tenants 
there  were  prudent  enough  to  go  into 
the  Land  Court  and  get  a  30  per  cent 
reduction,  every  penny  of  which  the 
Marquess  exacts  from  you ;  "  and  if  I 
then  said — **  It  is  your  duty  to  combine 
together  to  see  if,  by  combining,  you  can 
get  a  reduction  of  your  rents  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  the  case  of  your  fellow- 
tenants,"  under  the  2nd  clause  of  this 
Act  I  would  be  interfering,  not  to 
compel,  but  interfering  by  power  of 
persuasion  with  persons  in  the  letting, 
hiring,  usage,  or  occupation  of  land, 
and,  therefore,  guilty  of  an  offenod  under 
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this  Bill.  [An  hon.  Member:  Sub- 
section 5  of  Clause  2.*]  Yes;  Sub- 
section 5  of  Clause  2,  which  is — 

'*Any  person  who,  bywords  or  acU,  shall 
incite,  solicit,  encourage,  or  persuade  any  other 
person  to  commit  any  of  the  offences  herein- 
before mentioned." 

You  cannot  make  a  speech,  you  cannot 
write  an  article,  or  hold  a  conversation 
which  may  not  be  interpreted  into  per- 
suading a  person  to  do  a  certain  act; 
and  if  you  hold  a  conversation  at  a 
private  dinner-table  interferiDg  with  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  you  are 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  2nd 
clause ;  and  a  Resident  Magistrate  would 
have  the  power  to  drag  you,  to  drag  the 
host,  to  drag  every  one  of  your  fellow- 
guests  before  a  secret  inquiry,  and  in 
that  way  to  submit  to  examination  every 
single  act  done  that  had  any  reference, 
nigh  or  remote,  to  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  I  submit  the  question 
to  the  Government — is  not  that  a  great 
abuse,  and  an  inexcusable  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  secret  inquiry  ?  Under 
these  circumstances,  that  is  a  question 
we  have  really  to  argue  very  strenuously 
and  emphatically.  I  am  convinced  that 
even  if  Tories  outside  in  the  constitu- 
encies were  to  know  that  secret  inquiry 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  tracking 
murder,  but  for  the  purpose  of  dragging 
into  the  authority,  terrorism,  and  in- 
timidation of  secret  inquiry,  every  com- 
bination of  tenants  against  landlords' 
evictions  and  rack-renting,  I  am  sure 
a  large  number  of  Tories  would  have 
enough  of  the  English  love  of  liberty  to 
protest  against  it.  I  see  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary is  anxious  to  get  up— [**No, 
no !  "J — and  I  will  not  longer  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  Committee.  Activity 
is  so  unusual  a  sign  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman,  that  1  do  not  wish  to  de- 
prive the  Committee  of  this  unusual 
phenomenon.  I  could  say  much  more ; 
but  at  this  hour^  a  quarter  to  1  o'clock, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time; 
still,  I  must  say  I  think  we  are  now 
really  testing  the  meaning  of  the  Bill 
and  the  bona  fides  of  the  Government. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  (Derby): 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  great  difference  of  the 
offence  of  conspiracy  in  regard  to  this 
inquiry  from  any  other  offences.  At  all 
events,  they  cannot  take  shelter  in  this 
matter  under  the  Act  of  1882;  there 
vas  na  inquiry  into  any  question  of  the 


character  of  conspiracy  under  the  Act  of 
1882  ;  all  those  subjects  which  could  be 
inquired  into  there  were  matters  which 
were  overt  acts.  When  a  murder  takes 
place,  there  is  the  body  of  the  murdered 
man,  a  house  broken  into,  those  are 
overt  acts;  but  what  is  the  character  of 
a  conspiracy  ?  It  consists  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  secret  agreement,  and  there 
need  not  be  any  overt  act  whatever  in 
order  to  charge  conspiracy.  What  are 
you  going  to  inquire  into  privately? 
You  are  going  to  inquire  into  privately 
some  secret  agreement  which  this  inquiry 
is  alone  going  to  reveal,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  you  may  start  this  inquiry  with- 
out there  being  any  offence  at  all ;  there- 
fore, no  one  is  safe,  because  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrate  may  surmise  there  is  an 
agreement,  of  which  tiiere  is  no  evi- 
dence, and  may  proceed  to  a  secret 
inquiry  to  find  the  evidence  of  that 
agreement  of  which  there  is  no  other 
proof.  That  is  a  most  dangerous  and 
unheard-of  proceeding.  We  ought  to 
be  extremely  careful  in  this  matter, 
because  there  is  no  book  on  the  law 
that  does  not  warn  us  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  giving  this  power  of  inter- 
pretation, even  to  the  most  learned 
mind,  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy.  I 
speak  of  conspiracy  now,  because  the 
Attorney  General  has  rendered  his  whole 
case  upon  it ;  it  is  the  thing  for  which 
this  clause  is  required.  I  venture  to 
urge  on  the  Committee  that  inquiry  of 
this  character  ought  never  to  be  allowed. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  conspiracy  to 
Boycott  merely;  but  I  would  like  to 
inquire  what  that  ambiguous  word 
means.  If  it  is  a  conspiracy  merely  to 
agree,  like  in  a  trades  union,  not  to 
work  except  at  particular  wages,  then 
there  is  no  overt  act  at  all,  and  the  use 
of  the  words  **  conspiracy  to  Boycott "  is 
meaningless.  I  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  seriousness 
of  giving  a  power  of  this  kind  in  such  a 
vague  and  undefined  thing  as  the  Law 
of  Conspiracy.  What  is  the  Law  of 
Conspiracy?    I    am    speaking    in    the 

Sresence  of  lawyers,  and  they  will  not 
eny  what  I  say,  that  the  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy is  that  which  any  Judge  may 
hold  to  be  morally  wrong  or  socially 
inexpedient.  You  are  going  to  leave 
that  which  it  has  been  proved  is  not 
safe  in  the  hands  of  any  but  safe  Judges 
to  the  Resident  Magistrates,  for  them  to 
preate  an  offence  out  of  their  own  con- 
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aoience  by  determining  it  to  be  an  act  of 
conspiracy.  Let  me  read  this  sentence 
from  Roscoe's  Criminal  Law — 

'<  Conspiracy  is  defined  as  an  ag^ement  to 
do  an  unlawful  aot." 

BoBcoe  further  says — 

"But  the  word  *  unlawful,'  on  which  it 
turns,  is  ambiguous,  and  appears  to  be  used  in 
definition  in  a  sense  in  wnich  it  is  nowhere 
else  used.  It  has  no  precise  meaning,  and  the 
definition  is,  in  reality,  no  definition  at  all." 

That  is  the  power  you  are  going  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  these  Magistrates,  and 
on  which  they  are  to  found  a  universal 
inquiry.  There  is  no  one  that  you 
could  not  surmise  to  have  outer ed  into 
an  overt  act.  This  writer  goes  on  to 
say — 

*^  The  vagueness  of  these  propositions  leaves 
so  broad  a  discretion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judges,  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
plausible  means  may  be  found  for  declaring  it 
to  be  a  crime  to  combine  to  do  almost  anything 
which  the  Judge  may  regard  as  morally  wrong, 
or  politically  dangerous.  The  power  which  the 
vagueness  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  Judges,  is  something  like  the 
power  which  the  vagueness  of  the  Law  of 
liibel  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  juries." 

That  is  the  Law  of  Conspiracy,  and  you 
are  going  to  leave  the  Resident  Magis- 
trates to  declare  at  Common  Law  any- 
thing he  regards  to  be  morally  wrong, 
or  politically  dangerous,  to  be  a  con- 
spiracy, and,  having  assumed  that,  to 
make  use  of  this  inquiry  to  any  extent 
he  may  desire.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say— 

*'  Another  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Law  of  Conspiracy  is  that  it  renders  it 
possible,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  to  convert  an  act 
innocent  in  itself  into  a  crime,  by  charging  in 
the  indictment,  as  an  overt  act  of  conspiracy, 
of  what  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  the  act 
itself." 

In  that  instance  there  is  the  protection 
of  a  jury ;  but  here  you  are  going  to 
give  this  dangerous  implement,  without 
the  protection  of  a  jury,  to  a  man 
who  is  not  a  Judge.  The  writer  con- 
tinues— 

''  In  other  words,  if  the  jury  choose  to  im- 
pute bad  motives  to  an  act  pnmd  facie  innocent, 
they  can  convict  those  who  combine  to  do  it  of 
conspiracy." 

I  undertake  to  say  that  under  this  sub- 
section, even  with  the  words  the  At- 
torney General  proposes  to  insert,  that 
what  the  Judge  may  choose  to  hold  as 
being  a  conspiracy  may  be  eo  held, 
although  Parliament  has  been  previ- 
ously obliged  to  step  in  and  put  an  end 
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to  a  decision  of  that  character.    It  is  of 

this  sort  of  proceeding  that  Baron  Bolfe 

said — 

<*It  never  is  satisfactory,  though,  un- 
doubtedly, it  is  legal." 

Cockbum  said — 

<*  This  course  operates,  it  is  manifest,  unfairly 
and  unjustly  against  the  parties  accused.  The 
prosecutors  are  thus  enabled  to  combine  in  one 
indictment  a  variety  of  offences  which,  if 
treated  individually,  as  they  ought  to  be,  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  giving  evidence  against 
one  defendant  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  and 
deprive  defendants  of  calling  their  co-defend- 
ants as  witnesses.  ' 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General' s  point — it  is 
never  satisfactory,  though  undoubtedly 
legal,  and  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  says 
this  operates  unjustly  and  unfairly 
against  the  persou  accused  and  to  the 
advantage  of  the  prosecution.  That  is 
exactly  this  case.  You  could  have  up 
the  whole  village  on  a  surmise  and 
charge  of  conspiracy,  have  every  one 
up  on  an  overt  act,  and  charge  the 
agreement  as  a  conspiracy.  Agreement 
has  been  laid  down  to  be  the  overt  act ; 
therefore,  you  may  have  the  whole  vil- 
lage up  on  a  surmise  of  conspiracy,  and 
embrace  the  whole  of  them  in  the  con- 
spiracy. I  gather  from  the  Attorney 
General  that  is  the  very  object  with 
which  this  clause  is  framed.  In  the 
year  184*2,  which  was  a  period  when 
there  was  great  disturbance  in  this 
country,  and  there  wore  many  combina- 
tions proceeded  against,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  revise  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  5  &  6  Vict.^  o.  38,  by 
which  thp  power  of  dealing  with  these 
combinations  and  conspiracies  was  ex- 
pressly taken  away  from  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  now  that  which  the  English 
Parliament  would  not  allow  an  English 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  to  deal  with 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
ofifence,  you  are  going  to  give  to  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrates.  I  think  I  have  given 
the  Government  very  considerable  autho- 
rities why  such  a  course  should  not  be 
taken.  I  will  give  one  more,  and  that 
is  the  Commission  on  the  Criminal  Code. 
The  Commission  on  the  Criminal  Code, 
consisting  of  the  most  eminent  Judges 
now  living  on  the  Bench^  said  Section  5 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  indict- 
ments at  Common  Law  for  conspiracy, 
and  they  absolutely  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
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and  mischieTOUB  doctrine  of  Common 
Law  Oonspiracy.    They  said — 

'*  An  agreemeot  to  do  unlawful  acts  has  been 
■aid  to  be  a  conspiracy.  No  definition  is  to  be 
found  of  what  constitutes  unlawfulness;  it 
seems  to  be  unsatisfactory  that  there  should  be 
any  indictable  offence  of  which  the  elements 
should  be  left  to  uncertainty.** 

That  is  their  decision  on  the  question  of 
the  Law  of  Oonspiraoy,  and  they  accord- 
ingly recommended  its  adoption  in  the 
Criminal  Code  introduced  hy  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. Is  it  possible  to  have  a  more 
overwhelming  mass  of  authority  in 
favour  of  restricting  the  operation  of 
this  clause,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
legislation  containing  this  mischievous 
doctrine  of  Common  Law  Conspiracy? 
And  yet  it  is  just  that  doctrine  which 
Section  2  of  this  Bill  establishes.  Under 
that  section  you  make  this  conspiracy 
an  offence,  *and  you  apply  to  it  the 
whole  of  this  inquisitorial  inquiry.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  thing,  and  one  which  is 
certain  to  cause  extreme  irritation. 
There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  it.  The 
magistrate  can  treat  as  conspiracy  what- 
ever he  likes.  Take  the  Ist  sub-section 
of  Section  2— 

'*Any  person  who  shall  take  part  in  any 
criminal  conspiracy  to  compel  or  induce  any 
person  or  persons  cither  not  to  fulfil  his  or 
her  legal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  biro,  use, 
or  occupy  any  land,  or  not  to  deal  with,  work 
for,  or  hire  any  person  or  persons  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade,  business  or  occupation, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the 
law." 

Under  this  sub- section  a  Resident  Magis- 
trate may  take  up  half-a-dozen  men  in  a 
village.  There  may  be  some  land  to 
let,  and  he  may  say — ''I  suspect  you 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  about 
this  land;  have  you  done  anything 
about  this  land ;  have  you  talked  about 
this  land ;  have  you  formed  any  inten- 
tion about  this  land ;  have  you  agreed 
with  anybody  else  about  this  land?" 
Such  questions  would  be  perfectly 
proper  under  this  section.  It  will  be  a 
criminal  proceeding  for  three  men  to 
meet  together  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  occupy  certain  land, 
except  at  a  particular  price.  I  hope 
now-a-days  that  such  an  action  would 
not  be  treated  as  criminal — I  hope  that 
no  Judge  would  so  treat  it — but  if  any 
Judge  should  do  so,  there  is  no  one  who 
could  say  that  there  are  not  decisions 


which  would  justify  him  in  so  doing, 
p*  No,  no !  "]  Well,  we  shall  have  to 
discuss  tbat  more  fully  in  connection 
with  Section  2.  What  is  the  history 
of  the  whole  of  the  trades  unions' 
decisions?  The  history  of  the  whole 
of  the  trades  unions'  decisions  was 
that  trades  unionism  was  looked  upon 
as  an  illegal  conspiracy.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  illegal  conspiracy  for 
half-a-dozen  men  to  agree  not  to  work 
for  certain  wages.  That  was  the  doc- 
trine for  years,  until  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment put  an  end  to  it.  That  doctrine  is 
revived  under  Clause  2,  and  being  under 
that  clause  an  offence,  it  is  subject  to 
inquiry  under  this  Ist  clause,  and  I  con- 
tend that  under  this  doctrine  of  con- 
spiracy every  matter  that  relates  to  a 
man's  social  and  domestic  life  may  be 
inquired  into.  If  this  clause  were  acted 
upon  in  Ireland  it  would  make  life  ab- 
solutely intolerable.  You  can  have  no 
restriction  whatever  on  tlie  magistrate 
on  what  ho  might  surmise  to  be  con- 
spiracy with  reference  to  land,  or  with 
reference  to  a  man's  ordinary  trade  or 
business  occupation.  I  hope  the  Gho- 
vernment  will  make  some  limitation  in 
this  clause,  or,  at  all  events,  that  they 
will  not  include  in  it  this  vague,  loose 
law  of  conspiracy. 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfoitr)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
question  of  conspiracy  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  done.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  on 
the  2nd  clause.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  instances  given  by  him  and  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Scotland  Division 
of  Liverpool  would  not  constitute  an 
illegal  act,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  single  lawyer  in  the  Committee  who 
will  disagree  with  me  in  that  opinion.  I 
would  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Amendment  we  are  now 
considering  in  common  with  a  good 
many  other  Amendments,  and  notably 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, though  they  differ  in  many  respects, 
all  agree  in  this  fundamental  fact,  that 
they  restrict  the  operation  of  this  clause 
to  certain  offences — only  to  those  offences 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill  and  in  the  speech 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  the  Member  for  York  (Mr.  Lock- 
wood)  delivered  in  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. The  speech  of  the  hou.  and  learned 
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Gentleman  would  have  been  perfectly 
applicable  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  would  not 
have  been  less  applicable  to  the  Amend- 
ments of  other  hon.  Members  opposite. 
It  would  shorten  the  debate  consider- 
ably, and  it  would  be  much  more  conve- 
nient to  hon.  Members  if  we  could  tal:e 
this  discussion  upon  one  Amendment  to 
be. selected  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite. We,  on  our  part,  feel  bound  to 
resist  every  Amendment  which  refuses 
inquiry  into  an  ofifence  punishable  under 
this  Act.  That  is  the  principle  we  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  and  if  hon.  Members 
will  select  which  Amendment  they  will 
fight  that  principle  upon,  it  will,  I  say, 
be  convenient  to  the  Committee. 

SiB  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  I.  for 
my  part,  should  be  glad  to  do  anything 
that  would  tend  to  shorten  the  proceed- 
ings ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  a 
good  many  subjects  between  the  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  York  and  the  clause  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUE :  If  the  Com- 
mittee would  consent  to  divide  upon  this 
Amendment,  and  then  debate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  William 
Harcourt),  I  should  think  that  everyone 
would  be  satisfied. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O^CONNOE  :  I  interpret 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  just  one.  I 
think  it  undesirable  that  an  Amendment 
of  such  enormous  importance  as  that 
moved  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  be  discussed  at  this  hour  of  the 
night,  when  not  only  we  on  these 
Benches,  but  Gentlemen  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  are  exhausted  after  many 
hours  of  discussion,  and  after  many 
hours  of  an  attention  to  this  clause, 
which,  I  must  say,  speaking  for  myself, 
was  as  severe  an  intellectual  trial  as  one 
could  possibly  go  through.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  reasonable  in  asking  that  we  should 
not  discuss  the  same  principle  on  dif- 
ferent Amendments.  I  think  the  fair 
way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  is  this— 
let  us  now  report  Progress ;  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  York  will  have  no  desire  to 
repeat  on  this  Amendment  any  of  the 
considerations  which  have  been  used  in 
the  speeches  that  have  already  been 
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made.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  Bill  came 
on  agaig,  we  might  find  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  different  Amendments 
on  this  clause,  and  of  weeding  out  those 
which  cover  the  same  g^und.  I  think 
my  hon.  Friends  around  me  would  have 
no  desire  to  have  more  than  one  dis- 
cussion— ^that  discussion  being  a  serious 
one  on  the  central  principle  as  to  whe- 
ther this  clause  should  be  confined  in  its 
operation  to  serious  and  grave  crime,  or 
whether  it  should  be  extended  to  what 
we  call  offences  and  combinations.  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  that  this  course  which  I 
suggest  would  be  the  proper  one.  On 
our  part,  I  think  we  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  an  undertaking  that 
we  shall  take  the  discussion  on  one 
Amendment.  I  think  we  should  be 
allowed  between  this  and  the  next  dis- 
cussion to  select  the  ground  we  would 
take  up,  and  the  Government,  I  am 
sure,  would  lose  nothing  by  the  delay. 

Thr  FIEST  LOED  of  thb  TEEA- 
SUEY  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  (Strand, 
Westminster) :  I  am  glad  to  recognize 
the  desire  that  appears  to  exist  in  the 
Committee  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  limit  the  discussion  of  this  important 
question ;  but  it  would  appear  to  me  to 
be  possible  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  York  this  evening.  We 
have  all  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  the 
able  arguments  upon  this  particular 
Amendment  which  have  come  from  the 
other  side,  and  if  we  now  divide  upon  it 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Scotland  Division  of  Liver- 
pool might  very  well  be  acted  upon. 
We  might  put  in  some  of  the  Amend* 
ments  which  follow  in  the  name  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  which,  I  believe, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Committee  with- 
out opposition.  We  should  then  arrive  at 
the  point  at  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  could  move 
his  Amendment,  if  that  is  the  one  upon 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  rely,  and 
that  Amendment  could  be  discussed  at 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Committee. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  :  I 
think  that  a  very  reasonable  proposal, 
and  it  would  probably  now  be  convenient 
for  the  Committee  to  take  a  Division  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  York.  That  Division  will 
probably  decide  that  the  clause  shall  not 
be  limited  to  these  particular  offences^ 
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Well,  we  should  endeavour  after  that 
to,  what  I  may  call,  consolidate  the 
Amendments  in  order  to  put  the  question 
in  to  as  short  and  as  simple  a  form  as 
Dossible 

Mb.  MAURICE  HEALY  (Cork) :  Do 
I  understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  to  say  that  after 
disposing  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  York,  wo  should 
2)roceed  to  dispose  of  the  Amendments 
in  the  name  of  the  Attorney  General  ? 
The  Amendment  which  stands  in  my 
name  would  merely  limit  the  question 
of  time.  If  that  were  disposed  of, 
whether  it  were  adopted  or  negatived, 
it  would  he  open  to  the  Committee  to 
discuss  further  words  limiting  the  clause 
to  certain  offences.  What  I  believe 
would  be  the  best  course  to  pursue  would 
be  to  dispose  of  this  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  York,  to 
take  the  decision  of  the  Committee  upon 
my  Amendment,  and  to  leave  the  Com- 
mittee free  for  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  there  should  be  any  further 
limitation  of  this  clause  or  not. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  I 
understand  that  it  is  proposed  that  we 
should  take  a  Division  upon  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  York,  that  we  should  then 
put  in  for  discussion  the  Attorney 
General's  Amendments,  and  that  we 
should  then  report  Progress,  and  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  in  the  future. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  I  think  we 
all  mean  the  same  thing,  so  that  we  can 
discuss  this  matter  with  perfect  equan- 
imity on  both  sides.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  Division  being  taken  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Lockwood) ;  but  I  think 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General.  I  am 
not  a  lawyer;  but  I  must  say  that  it 
appears  to  me,  from  reading  the  Amend- 
ment, that  it  was  prejudicing  the  question 
which  we  wish  to  hold  over.  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  would  lose  nothing  by 
consenting  to  report  Progress  after  the 
Division  about  to  be  taken. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
RicHABD  Wbbs^bb)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
think  it  is  desiraVle  to  got  ri£;ef  the 
Amendments  whi^^Q^  j^  ^^[j/^g^^ iormaii 
and  do  not  raise  di  -^ould  save 


time.  May  I  point  out  to  hon.  Members 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  has  put  his  Amendment 
into  the  shape  of  a  Proviso.    He  says — 

'*  Provided  that  no  examination  under  this 
Bcction  shall  be  held  in  respect  of  any  matters 
relatin;^  to  public  meetings,  or  transactions  re- 
lating to  the  letting,  hiring,  or  occupation  of 
land,  or  the  dealing  with,  working  for,  or  hiring 
of  any  persons  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade, 
business,  or  occupation.*' 

It  seems  to  mo  that  this  is  open  to  any 
hon.  Member  who  desires  to  limit  the 
operation  of  the  clause,  after  ve  have 
disposed  of  Amendment  115  and  my 
Amendment,  to  move  any  further 
Amendment  in  the  shape  of  a  Proviso 
in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
Mr.  MAURICE  HEALY:  I  would 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to 
insist  on  getting  further  in  the  debate  to- 
night. It  appears  to  me  the  Amendment 
of  the  Attorney  General  places  a  totally 
distinct  issue  before  us.  There  are  two 
issues  to  bo  decided—  the  first  is  what 
class  of  offences  committed  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  included  in 
this  clause ;  and,  secondly,  what  class  of 
offences  committed  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act  shall  be  included.  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  is  in 
these  words — 

"  Clause  1,  page  2,  line  12,  at  end,  add—'  com- 
mitted in  a  proclaimed  district,  whether  com- 
mitted before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
provided  that  no  inquiry  should  be  held  under 
this  section  concerning  any  offence  punishable 
under  this  Act  commenced  in  any  district  before 
the  proclamation  of  such  district,  unless  such 
offence  would  have  been  indictable  if  this  Act 
had  not  passed.'  *' 

If  we  pass  this  Amendment  the  Act  will 
apply  to  all  offences  committed  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  save  those  stated  in 
the  Amendment.  That  is  the  contentious 
matter.  AVe  have  on  the  Paper,  Amend- 
ments limiting  the  scope  of  the  Act  in  a 
different  direction  to  that  indicated  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  We  should  desire  to  discuss 
the  question  raised  by  this  Amendment, 
and  I  would,  therefore,  ask  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  press  on  that  discussion  to- 
night. I  need  not  point  out  what  these 
Amendments  are  ;  I  think  there  is  one  in 
my  own  name,  but,  be  they  few  or  many, 
they  certainly  raise  contentious  matter. 
They  are  not  in  any  way  involved  in  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  Committee, 
and  I  would  therefore  ask  that  they  also 
should  be  postponed  until  Tuesday. 

[^Seventh  Night.'] 
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Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Perhaps  this 
would  meet  the  view  of  the  Government. 
I  think  we,  on  these  Benches,  could 
undertake,  that  on  Tuesday  we  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  at  the  earliest  hour 
possible.  The  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  therefore  need 
have  no  apprehension  that,  if  he  allows 
his  Amendment  to  be  put  oif,  anything 
but  the  briefest  time  would  be  occupied 
in  its  consideration. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  Agreed. 

Mr.  MILVAIN  (Durham):  I  feel 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  that  we  ought  to  be  most  careful 
as  to  the  hands  into  which  we  entrust  the 
Law  of  Conspiracy.  I  am  also  surprised 
that  he  has  quoted  the  Act  in  which  the 
Law  of  Conspiracy  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 
I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  forgotten  that  the  Act  of  the  SSth 
&  39th  Vietf  regarding  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  gives  a  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  power  to  deal  with 
such  conspiracies.   [^Interruption,] 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :^ Ayes  257; 
Noes  170:  Majority  87.— (Div.  List, 
No.  140.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  12,  at  end,  add  <<  committed 
in  a  proclaimed  district,  whether  committed  be- 
fore or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  provided 
that  no  inquiry  shall  be  held  under  this  section 
coDcerning  any  offence  punishable  under  this 
Act  committed  in  any  district  before  the  pro- 
clamation of  such  district,  unless  such  offence 
would  have  been  indictable  if  this  Act  had  not 
passed.*'— (Ifr.  Attorney  Oenerai) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chief  SECRETARY  for  IRE- 
LAND  (Mr.  A.  J. Balfour)  (Manchester, 
E.) :  Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to  move  that 
you  do  now  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— (ifr.  A. «/. 
Jial/our,) 

Mb.  T.  M.  HEALY  (Longford,  N.) : 
I  suppose  it  will  be  competent  to  move 
an  Amendment  to  this  Amendment,  pro- 


viding that  the  offence  must  he  com- 
mitted since  the  dropping  of  the  Crimes 
Act? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  words, being 
additional,  can,  of  course,  be  amended. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Tueeday  next. 

TRUCK  BILL.— [Bill  109.] 
{Mr,  Bradlaughj   Mr,    Warmington,  Mr.   John 
Ellit,  Mr.   Arthur    WiUianUf   Mr.     Howard 
Vincentf  Mr,  SsiUmont,) 

COMMITTEE.      [^Progrets  6th  Mag."] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  (Prohibition  of  Stores,) — {ifr, 
Donald  Crawford,)^ brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  Clause 
be  read  a  second  time." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  (Isle  of  Wight) :  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  deal 
with  this  clause  to-night.  I  have  not 
the  smallest  objection  to  sit  a  little  longer 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  think  it  right  to  do  so. 
[*'  No,  no !  "j  This  certainly  is  a  clause 
which  will  raise  considerable  discussion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  PEASE  (Durham,  Bar- 
nard  Castle):  Mr.  Courtney,  I  beg  to 
move  that  you  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  I  have  no  wish  at  all 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  progress  of 
this  Bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
Bill,  a  Bill  to  which  some  time  ought  to 
be  alloted,  in  order  that  the  difficult  ques- 
tions with  which  it  deals,  involving  as 
they  do  enormous  sums  of  money  and 
matters  of  great  importance  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  should  be  fairly  and  properly 
discussed.  Certainly,  a  Bill  of  this  excel- 
lent but  complicated  character  should 
not  be  taken  at  10  minutes  to  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Some  of  us  were  here 
until  half- past  3  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing. It  is  really  more  than  human  nature 
can  endure,  that  we  should  go  on  with 
Bill  after  Bill  after  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedi 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progresst 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. — (Sir  Joseph 
Pease,) 

Mr.  BRADLAUG^^'j^Sgf^ampton)  : 

I  trust  that  j;.  j;;^-^^  tL'scussiouTit^^^' 

<)d  to  these  pi 
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but  that  if  it  is  reported,  it  will  be  re- 
ported with  8ome  distinct  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  GoTemment  that  rea- 
sonable  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
I  have  tried  my  best  during  this  week  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  House  by 
not  pressing  the  Bill  unduly  upon  its 
attention.  This  is  a  Bill  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  carried,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  the 
Government  will  afford  some  facilities  for 
its  passage. 

SiE  EIOHARD  WEBSTER:  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh)  means  to 
suggest  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  any  desire  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Bill.  This  is  a  private  Bill ;  but 
the  Government  will  endeavour  to  give 
its  clauses  the  best  consideration  we  can. 
The  difficulty  is  this — very  important 
Amendments  have  been  put  down  by  in- 
dependent Members,  Amendments  which 
do  not  arise  on  the  Bill  as  originally 
framed.  It  is  impossible  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  any  pledge 
as  to  affording  facilities  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Bui ;  but,  as  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  we  shall  see  that  the  Bill  is 
fairly  and  properly  discussed.  Cer- 
tainly, clauses  such  as  that  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
l)onald  Crawford)  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  at  this  time  of  the  night. 

Mr.  BRADLAUGH  :  If  I  consent  to 
report  Progress  now,  and  a  similar  Mo- 
tion to  this  is  made  when  the  Bill  again 
comes  before  the  Committee,  I  shall  do 
my  best,  believing  I  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  to  resist  Progress  being  reported. 
I  admit  that  the  Government  have  done 
their  best  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill ;  and  that  I  have  received  assistance 
from  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  want  at  such  time  of 
the  morning,  and  when  hon.  Members 
are  jaded  with  their  labours,  to  press  the 
Bill  on. 

Mr.  D.  CRAWFORD  (Lanarkshire, 
N.E.):  One  word  in  support  of  the 
appeal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Bradlaugh).  There  are  a 
great  many  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  dare  say  on  the  other, 
who  stay  night  after  night  until  2  and 
3  o'clock  to  take  part  iti  the  discussion 
of  this  BUI.    I  know  it  is  difficult  for 


the  Government  to  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  the  Bill ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  almost  any  arrangement 
would  be  better  for  the  despatch  of 
Public  Business  than  allowing  the  Bill 
to  drag  on  in  this  way.  Amendments 
accumulate  night  after  night,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  are  detained  here  at  great 
inconvenience. 

Ma.  BRADLAUGH :  May  I  make 
one  suggestion?  A  large  number  of 
clauses  have  now  been  carried  through 
Committee.  It  would  simplify  matters 
if  the  Bill  were  reprinted  as  far  as  it 
has  gone.  Many  hon.  Members  do  not 
understand  the  position  in  which  the 
Bill  is,  and  Amendments  are  suggested 
to  me  which  are  beside  the  question, 
because  we  have  already  passed  them. 

Mr.  TOMLINSON  (Preston) :  Many 
Amendments  have  been  put  down.  It 
would  simplify  future  discussion  if  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consider  whether  the 
Amendments  they  have  suggested  are 
entirely  germane  to  Truck. 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny,  S.):  I 
quite  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Bradlaugh),  that  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  take  some  intelligent 
part  in  the  proceedings  on  this  Bill,  that 
these  clauses  should  be  reprinted.  At 
present,  we  do  not  know  where  we 
are. 

The  SECRETARY  to  the  TREA- 
SURY (Mr.  Jackson)  (Leeds,  N.)  ;  I 
am  afraid  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reprinting  the  Bill  at  this 
stage. 

The  under  SECRETARY  of  STATE 
for  the  home  DEPARTMENT  (Mr. 
Stuart- Wortlby)  (Sheffield,  Hallam) : 
We  have  our  own  private  reprint  which 
any  Gentleman  can  see.  It  shows  what 
AmendAents  have  been  made  in  the 
BiU. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS  (REPORTS)  BILL 
LEAVE.      FIRST   READIKO. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  leave  be  given  to  brinff  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  as  to  Reports  of  Proceedings 
in  Courts  of  Law."— (ifr.  Finlay,) 

Mr.  chance  (Kilkenny.  S.) :  I  beg 
to  move  that  this  debate  be  now  ad- 
journed.   I  do  not   think  the    people 
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who  are  brought  into  the  Divorce  Court 
should  be  saved  the  shame  of  exposure. 
The  reports  in  newspapers  need  not  be 
indecent ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  pre- 
vent a  certain  amount  of  publicity  being 
given  to  the  cases  brought  in  the  Di- 
vorce Court. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (^r.  Chance.) 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  is  rather  irro- 
gular  to  make  such  a  Motion.  The  hon. 
Member  has  not  yet  seen  the  Bill. 

Mr.  CHANCE:  This  is  rather  a  thin 
House  ia  which  to  challenge  a  Division, 


and  therefore  I  will  not  press  my  objec- 
tion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Finlay,  Mr.  Egerton  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Lockwoodf  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr. 
Brjce,  Mr.  Bobert  Beid,  aod  Mr. 
Asquith. 

Bill  presented f  and  read  the  first  time. 
[Bill  264.] 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o* clock 
till  Monday  next. 


PROTEST, 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FRIDAY,  22nd  APRIL,  1887. 


AGAINST  THE  SECOND  READING  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  LAW  BILL, 

"  DISSENTIENT: 

*<  1.  Because  the  Amendment  to  the  Motion  for  the  Seoond  Reading  of  the 
''  Bill  was  not  submitted  to  the  vote  of  their  Lordships,  and  no  permission  was 
<<  given  to  the  Mover  of  it  to  withdraw  it. 

''2.  Because  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
«  had  received  a  deputation  of  persons  who,  having  paid  for  their  holdings  with 
"  borrowed  money,  at  the  rate  of  27  years'  purchase,  had  been  unable  to  pay  the 
'<  high  rate  of  interest,  and  desired  a  reduction  of  it. 

'*  3.  Because  the  adoption  of  the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  1870,  had 
''  been  inserted  in  this  Bill. 

'*  4.  Because,  although  tbe  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  adding  14  years  to 
'Uhe  time  of  payment,  prevented  tenants  from  at  once  crippling  their  power  to 
''  purchase  implements  and  stock,  yet,  as  in  the  Writer's  Protest  in  1870, 
"  purchasers  would  be  obliged  to  crave  indulgence  from  the  State  in  order  to 
**  prevent  foreclosure. 

".  5.  Because,  although  the  State,  having  the  first  claim  for  repayment,  would 
**  become  owners  of  the  land,  yet  their  caretaker  or  tenant  would  be  in  danger  of 
"  encountering  the  opposition  of  those  who  have  carried  by  violence  the  advice  '  to 
"  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  land.' 

*'  6.  Because  the  purchasing  tenants  would  wish  to  have — and  would  right- 
'*  fully  own— all  the  powers  of  which  the  Bill  seeks  to  deprive  the  landlords  on 
'*  becoming  landlords  themselves. 

<'  7.  Because  it  was  stated  truly  that  this  Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  would  be 
«  yery  injurious  to  landlords. 

"  8.  Because  tenants,  being  obliged  to  borrpw  money  as  in  tbe  Act  of  1870, 
''or  as  in  the  Act  of  1885,  prove  by  their  want  of  money  their  incapacity  to 
''  improve  their  land. 

**  9,  Because  the  ''gombeen  man "  would  be  the  owner  of  every  farm  for  which, 
"  whether  by  the  State  or  a  private  scrivener,  money  had  been  advanced  to  men 
"  incapable  of  paying  their  instalments. 

"10.  Because  the  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  consented  to  the 
"  Emancipation  Act  through  fear  of  civil  war  is  not  true,  as  His  Grace's  only 
"  apprehension  was,  that  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  Bomanists  paying  for  two 
"  Establ^hments  might  induce  a  belief  on  their  part  that  they  would  be  right 
'*  in  resistance. 

**Dehmaw." 
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A  GLAND,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.,   Cornwall, 
Launeeiton 
Truck,    Comm.  el,   3,    306,    308 ;    add,   c/. 
Amendt.  831,  837,  1091,  1099 

Accountant  OcncroTi  Department — Oreen^ 
fffich  Hoepital  Branch 
Question,  Mr.  W.  H.  James;    Answer,  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralt/ (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  May  5,  955 

Accamulations  Bill 

(Mr,  Cotens"  Hardy,  Mr.  Bryee,  Mr*  Haldane) 

e.  Committee  ;  Report  May  2,  676      [Bill  81] 

Read  3«  *  May  i 
/.  Read  1«  •  {Lord  Hereehell)  May  6    (No.  81) 

Admiraltif— BQe  Navy 

Admiralty — First  Lord  (^eee  Hamilton, 
Eight  Hon.  Lord  Q.  F.) 
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Admiralty — Secretary  to  (see  Forwood, 
Mr.  A.  B.) 

Admiralty — A  Lord  of  {see  Abhmkad- 
Bartlbtt,  Mr.  E.) 

Advocate,  The  Lord  (see  MaodonaIiD, 
Right  Hon.  J.  H,  A.) 

Afyhanistan-^Beported  Disturbances 
Qaostion,  The  Earl  of  Fife  ;  Answer,  The 
Secretarj  of  State  for  India  ( Viscount  Cross) 
May  5,  930;  Ministerial  Statement,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Viscount  Cross) 
May  6,  1109         [See  title  Central  Asia} 

Africa  (Central) 
Transit  Tariff  through  Portuguese  Territory, 
Question,  Mr.  Craig- Sollar ;  Answer,  The 
tJnder  SecreUry  of  SUte  for  Foreign  Affiiirs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  May  12, 1666 
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Africa  {Bast  CoMi) 

The  Slave  Trade  on  the  MotarnHque  CoaH, 
Question,  Mr.  A.  K.  Pcnae :  Answer.  Tho 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Fergnsson)  May  12,  1671 

Jfriea  {South) 

Republic  of  South  Africa  {Transvaal)--' 
Flogging  of  Native  Women,  Question,  Sir 
Robert  Fowler :  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  tlio  Colonies  (Sir  llenry  Holland) 
AprU  26,  0 

Zaluland,  Questions,  Mr.  M'Arthur,  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  May  13, 
1818 

A1N8LIE,    Mr.   W.   G.,   Lancashire,   N, 

Lonsdale 
Bduoiition  Department — Non- Attending  Child- 
ren at  Board  Schools,  1260 

Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882— <<  Poors 
Ciose^^  Charity,  Great  Hasten 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Ellis ;    Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stnart-Worlley)  May  10, 1461 

Andkbson,  Mr.  0.  H.,  JSlgin  and  Nairn 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  Amendt.  3^2,  363.  384,  442,  603,  813, 
1278,  1280,  1309,  1320,  1363;  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  1378. 1380.  1517,  1574, 
1577, 1646, 1647, 1828, 1829  :  Amendt.  1832, 
1834,  1835,  1842 

Ireland^ Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1882*  Ex- 
aminations under  Section  16,  12  ;— Returns, 
248 

Parliament— Prifilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '•  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1188,  1180 

ScotUnd — Scotch  Fishery  Board—Trawling  in 
the  Moray  Firth,  555,  556 

Scotland— Mossel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1729, 1780 

Anstbutheb,  Colonel  B.  H.  L.,  Suffolk^ 

Woodhridge 
Currency  Commission,  1661 

AboyIiL,  Duke  of 

Ireland— Irish  Land  Law.  1245 

Law  and  Justice  —  Equitable  Powers  of 
County  Court  Judges,  1253 
Ireland — Land   Improrement,   Motion    for    a 

Paper.  524 
Shoffleld  Corporation  Water,  3R.  162 

Abmt  {Questions) 

ASrostaUe  Balloont^Iaveniions  of  WiUiam 
ITowson,  Question,  Mr.  Shirley;  Answer, 
The  Snrreyor  General  of  Ordnance  (Mr. 
Nortbcote)  May  10,  1450 

Cameron  Highlanders,  The,  Question,  Mr. 
Finlay  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  28,  247 

[e(mt. 


Abut— ^nt. 

Horse  ArHUery  BaUeries,  Reduction  of— Field 
Artillery  —  Formation  of  Ammunition 
Co/ttmiw,  Questions,  General  Frascr,  Captain 
Cotton  ;  Answers,  Tho  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stnnhope)  May  9,  1265  ;— 
Field  Artillery  Guns,  Question,  General 
Fraser;  Answer,  The  Surreyor  General  of 
Ordnance  (Mr.  Northeo(e)  May  10,  1453 

Medical  Service— JRelative  Rauk,  Question,  Dr. 
Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  Sute  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12,  1662 

Medical  fFarrant,  The  New -Half  -  Pay,  (Inw- 
tion,  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet;  Answer,  The 
Fii.ancial  Secretary,  War  Department  (Mr. 
Brodrick)  May  12,  1675 

MUiiary  Prisons— Report  on  Discipline  and 
Management  (1885),  Question,  Sir  Kobert 
Fowler  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (Mr.  K.  Stanhope)  May  3,  691 

Permanent  Financial  Control,  Question,  Sir 
William  Plowdcn  :  Answer,  The  SecreUry 
of  State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12, 
1668 

Stores  and  Munitions  of  War  ( Votes  in  Supply), 
Motion  for  a  Return,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  May  12, 1694  ;  Motion  withdrawn ; 
Order  discharged 

The  Two  Army  Corps  and  Cavalry  Division 
Organization,  Question,  Mr.  Ilenniker  Ileaton : 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr. 

E.  Stanhope)  April  2^,  14 
The  Horse  Artillery,  Question,  Mr.  Tottenham  ; 

Answer,  The  SecreUry  of  State   for  War 

(Mr.  E.  Stonhope)  May  12.1670 
Cavalry  Division,  Question,  Mr.  Tottenham  : 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  SUtefor  War  (Mr. 

E.  Stanhope)  May  13.  1815 
Supply  of  Horses,  Question,  General  Fraser  ; 

Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (Mr. 

£.  Sunhope)  May  13, 1815 

Personnel 

Captains,  Promotion  of— The  Amended  War- 
rant— 'Hie  Jubilee  Year,  Question,  Colonel 
Hughes- Hallett ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  6, 
1123 

Royal  Engineers,  Protnotions  in  the,  Question, 
Mr.  Bradlftugh  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  28, 
232 

Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps,  The, 
Question,  Captain  M'Calmont :  Answer, 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  for  War  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  April  29,  349 

Crimean  Quartermaster  Sergeants,  Question. 
Sir  Henry  Tyler  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
Ststo  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  9, 
1264 

Quartermasters^  The  Warrant  of  1886,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Seoretory  of 
Sute  for  War  (Mr.  £.  Stanhope)  May  12, 
1673 

Quartermaster  Oeneral  to  the  Forces,  Question, 
Mr.  Tottenham  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  SUnhope)  May  13, 
1814 

Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— The  Royal 
Irish  Regiment  at  Oosport,  Question,  Mr. 
Labouchere ;  Answer,  Tho  SecreUry  of 
Sute  for  War  (Mr.  £.  Sunhope)  May  6,  957 
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SwumU  Armi^Th4  MH/ord  Ri/U,  QoettioD, 
Colonel  Hufhet-IlaHett ;  Anawer,  The  8ar- 
vejor  Geneml  of  Oitlnanoo  (Mr.  Nortbooto) 
JUbye,  1115 

Small  Arms  Manu/aetory  at  En/Uld,  Qaestton, 
Colonel  Hughes- llallett:  Answer.  The  Sar- 
vejor  General  of  Ordnanoe  (Mr.  Nortboote) 
May  12,  1681 

Defieiive  Weapons 

Qacstion,  Mr.  Ilanbary ;  Answer.  The  Secre- 
tory of  Sute  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope) 
May^,  1125 

SwfTd-  Bayonets  of  the  City  of  London  ArtWery 
Vuluntssn,  Qaestions,  Major  Rasch,  Mr. 
Uanborj ;  Answers.  The  Surveyor  General 
of  Ordnance  (Mr.  Nortboote)  May  3,  5S7 

Tk$  Royal  Soree  Ouards,  Question,  Mr.  Uan- 
bnry  ;  Answer.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  12. 1071 

The  Committee  on  Defeetire  Cuttaites  and 
Bayonets  —  The  Evidence ,  Question,  Mr. 
Hanburj ;  Answer,  The  Secretnrr  of  State 
for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  April  26,  11 

Auxiliary  Fohcss 

The  MUiiia  (Ireland) 

Rtmoval  of  the  Wexford  Militia  for  Training, 
Question.  Mr.  W.  Ke«linoii(I  ;  Answer,  The 
Financial  Secretary.  Wnr  Department  (Mr. 
BKidricli)  May  12,  1661  ;  Question,  Mr.  W. 
Redmond ;  Answer,  The  SecreUry  of  State 
lor  War  (Mr.  E.  SUnhope)  May  13,  1812 

The  Vchmteers 
The  Capitation  Orant,  Qneetion,  Mr.  Thor- 
burn ;  Answer,  The  SecreUry  of  Stato  lor 
Wai  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  Apnl  20,  9 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Howard  Vinoent;  Answer,  The 
SecreUry  of  Sute  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope) May  2,  542 ;  Notice  of  Motion,  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent  May  3.  683 
The  New  Regulations^  Question,  Mr.  Lawson  ; 
Answer,  Tbe  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance 
(Mr.  Nortboote)  May  10,  U58 

Army  (Annnal)  Bill 

(The  Lord  Privy  SeaX) 
I.  Royal  AsMnt  April  28  [50  Viet.  o.  2] 

AsHBB,  Mr.  A.,  Jngitiy  ife. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  1,  410, 1381 


Ashmead-Baetlbtt,  Mr.  E.  (A  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty),  Sheffield,  Eeclesall 
Greenwich  Hospital^  Investment  of  Funds,  554 

AsQUiTH,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Fife,  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Inland),  Comm. 
,       d.  \,  447 

AVthkelby- JoHXfl,  Mr.  L.,  Durham,  N,  W, 
\Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
'    d.  1,  1364, 1387,  1636 


ATKmsoN,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Boston 

Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific— Tonga— M  r. 

B.  Leefe,  the  British  Consul.  955 
West  India  Islands— Mr.  L.  D.  Powlei,  Magis. 

trateof  Nassau,  1303 

Attorney  Qeneral  (#w  Wbbsteb,  Sir 
B.  E.) 

Attorney  General  for  Ireland  {see 
Holmes,  Bight  Hon.  H.) 

Australia  {North- West  Coast)—]) inatter 
at  Sea— The  Pearl  Fishing  tUet 
Question,  Mr.  Joicej  ;  Answer.  The  Secretary 
of  sute  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
May  10,  1463 

Avstralian  Colonies 
Ntw  Guinea,  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ; 
Answer,  The  Secretary  of  State  lor  the 
Colonics  (Sir  Hi»nry  HoWnnJi)  May  13,  1803 
The  Colony  of  Queetnland,  Question,  Mr.  W. 
n.  Jameii:  Answer,  The  Secretary  of  Slate 
for  the  Colonics  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  May  10, 

1403 
North  QaeensUiud,  Qupstions,  Mr.  M.icdonaM 
Cameron  ;  Answers,  The  Secrpfary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (Sir  llonry  Holland)  May  12, 
1063 

Baden-Powell,  Mr.  Q.,  Liverpool,  Firk- 

dale 

Egypt— Mixed  Tribunal!  at  Alexandria— Re- 
moval of  a  Member,  i4l 

PosI  Office— Telegrams  from  Liverpool  to 
Bremen  and  Havre  vid  New  York,  1274, 
1087 

Balpour,  Lord  (A  Lord  in  Waiting) 

Election  to  the  Local  fJoard  of  Hvaltli,  Chat- 
ham—Forgery  of  Voting  Paper-*,  1251.  1252 
Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  160, 161 

Balfour,  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  (Chief  Seere- 
tary  to    the    Lord    Lieutenant  of 
Ireland),  Manchester,  K 
Belfast     Main     Drainage,    Lords*     AmendU. 

Consid.  304 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
37,  3^.  39.  40,  42.  45.  46.  47,  88.  2d8,  294  ; 
el.  1,  359,  363,  369^,  371,  381,  382,  452,470, 
471,  480,  481,  489,  560,  561,  596.  630,  674, 
806.808,815,817,  1282,  1283,  1286,  1287, 
1288,  1289,   1290,  1296,  1297.  1301.  1379, 
1410,  1420,  1486,   1496.  1497,  1604,  1516, 
1517.  1573,    1577,   1588;    Amendt.    1610, 
1611.  1617,  1629,  1684,  1647,  1828,  1859, 
1860,  1861,  1864,   1894.  1898,  1900,  1909. 
1916, 1919,  1920, 1922,  1934,  1935;  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  1939 
Ireland— Crime  and  Outrage— Agrarian  Out- 
rages, 18 
Evictions— Lord    Granard's    EsUte,    Co. 
Longford  —  Notice    to    the    Board    of 
Guardianr,  699,  700 
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Balfour,   Eight   Hon.    J.    B.,    Clael' 

mannan,  Sfe, 
Criminal   Law  Amendmont  (Irelnnd),  Gomm. 
el  I,  390 

Balpour,  General  Sir  O.,  Kincardine- 

ihire 
Doko  of  Conoaught's  Leare,  2R.  169G 

Banes,  Major  Q.  E.,  We$t  Ham,  8. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Coo  aid.  226 

Bank  of  England— The  Issue  Department 
— The  Government  Debt 
Questionf ,  Mr.  Macdonald  Cameron  ;  Answers, 
The    Chancellor    of   the    Exchtqacr  (Mr. 
Goschon)  April  29,  diO 

Banlnmptcy  Offices  (Sites)  Bill 

(Hr.  David  Plunketf  Mr.  Jackson) 

e.  Report  of  Select  Comm.  April  27 

Committee  {on  re-comm,) ;    Report  April  28, 

303  [Bill  243] 

Read  3°  •  Apnl29 
I  Read  1*  •  {Lord  Henniker)  May  2    (No.  70) 
Read  2%  after  short   debate,  and  committed  ; 
the  Committee  to  bo  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  May  10,  1433 
Ordered,  That  Standing  Order  No  93  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  any  Petitions  praying  to  bo 
heard  against  the  Bill  bo  received  by  this 
liouso  which    shall    bo    deposited    in    the 
Friyate  Bill  Office  before  Threo  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  on  or  before  Friday  the  20th 
instant  May  12 

Barbour,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Paishy 

Admiralty  Contracts—  Construction  of  Engines, 
1464, 1813 

Barclay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 

Ireland — Cattle    Trade — Rathdown     Union — 
Pleuro -Pneumonia,  7 

Bartley,  Mr.  O.  0.  T.,  Islington^  N. 

Oaths,  2 R.  1426 

Parliament — Business  of  the  Ilonse— Customs 

and  Inland  Revenue,  656 
Post  Office -Trustee  Savings  Banks,  241 

Beaoh,  Mr.  W.  W.  B.,  Hants,  Andover 
Education  Department — Uonse  Visitation  by 
School  Managers,  1463 


Beckett,     Mr.  E.    W.,     York,  N.E., 
Whitby 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
262,  266,  269,  261,  262 

Belfast  Main  Drainage  Bill  {by  Order) 
c.  Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate 
on  Question  [7th  April],  '*  That  the  Lords 
Amendts.  be  now  considered  ; "  Question 
again  proposed ;  Debate  resumed  April  28, 
186 

[com. 


BelfasC\Main  Drainage  Bill — cont 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  add  <*  upon 
this  day  threo  months "  {Mr,  SexUm)  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  *  now,'  Ac. ; " 
after  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Main  Question  again  proposed,  204  ;  Moved, 
"That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  the 
20th  of  May  "  {Mr,  Courtney) ;  after  short 
debate.  Question  put ;  j  A.  192,  N.  177  ; 
M.  16  (D.  L.  96) 

Belmore,  Earl  of 
Land  Improvement  (Ireland),   Motion  for  a 

Paper,  619,626 
Navy— Position  of  Lieutenants — Retirement, 

611 

Bbntinck,  Bight  Hon.  G.  A.  C,  White- 
haven 
France  — '  Arrest  of   Mr.  Augustus  ^Ilare  at 
Embrun,  649,  660 

Bbthell,  Commander  O.  B.,  York,  E,R., 

Holderness 
Colonies,  The— Colonial    Statistics — Annual 

Reports,  348 
Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

d,  1.  787 
Oaths,  2R.  1423 

BiaoAR,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Cavan,   W, 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  196 
Ireland — Drainage^  River  Fergus  Reclamation 
Scheme,  1808 
Railways— Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Rail- 
way, 1807 

Blake,  Mr.  T.,  Oloucester,  Forest  of  Bean 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  216 
Quarries,  Comm.  824 


Blaivb,  Mr.  A.,  Armagh,  8. 

Ireland  —  Magistracy — Blacklion   Petty   Ses- 

sions — Arrest  of  John  Keany,  1111 
Post  Office— Detention  of  Summonses  at 

Blackrock,  1113 
Ireland — Poor  Law — Questions 

Belfast  Board  of  Guardians— Gratuities  to 

Officials,  1112;— Joseph  Watt,  Relieving 

Officer,  1802 
Master  of  the  Armagh  Workhouse,  1110 
Poor's  Rate,  Newry  Union,  1802 

Bltjkdell,    Oolonel    H.  B.  H.,  Lan- 
cashire, 8,  W.,  Inee 

Oaths,  2R.  1427 
Truck,  Comm.  cl,  3,  308 

Board  of  Trade  —  Secretary  to   {see 
De  Worms,  Baron  H.)  / 


*^  Board  of  Trade  Journal,**  The^Advilr- 

tisements  t 

Question,  Mr.  Montagu  ;  Answer,  The  Se»  ere- 
tary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron  H-Qeary 
DoWorms)^iwn7  26,  11  " 
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Bolton,  Mr.  J.  C,  Stirling 

ScotUDd — Law  and  Justice — Sending  Deeds 
for  Adjadioation  hj  Post,  34$,  310 

Bolton,  Mr.  T.  D.,  Derby M re,  N,B, 
Law  and  Poliee-^SatTation  Army,  908 

Borneo-^  The  SuUan  of  Brunei 

Question,  Admiral  Commerell ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Seeretarj  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  April  28,  347 

Braboxtrns,  Lord 

Canadian  Pacifio  Railway— Line  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Vanooarer  City  to  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for  Papers, 
314 

Customs  Consolidation  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment, 3R.  1108 

Bradlauoh,  Mr.  0.,  Northampton 

Admiralty— *' Primrose  Ball"  at  Ventnor— 
The  Coastgaard,  331 

Bankroptoy— Costs  of  Administration,  230 

Bnrmah  (Upper) — Attacks  upon  Outposts,  5,  0 

Criminal  uiw  Amendment  (IreUind),  Comm. 
el  1,  381,  430,  053,  809,  811  ;  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  1389,  1301,  1309, 1419, 
1479,  1508,  1588,  1910.  1917,  1933 

Duko  of  Connaught's  Leafe,  3li.  1703 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  cL  1, 1001 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  331 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales)— Ex- 
clusion from  the  Poliee  Courts,  1461 
Oaths  and  AflBrmationa— Oatha  Bill,  349, 
250 

Oaths,  311.  1431.  1433,  1434,  1435,  1438, 
1430.  1431,  1433 

Parliament— Business  of  the  Ilon&e — London 
Corporation,  Ac,  1130, 1131, 1133 
Puhlio  Business — Employers'  Liability,  353 
Public  Petitions  Committee,  533, 536,  537 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times  *'  Newspaper).  Res.  733,  723 ;  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  937,  070,  079,  980,  983, 
985 

Post  Office  (England  and  Wales)— *<  Official 
Paid"  Utters— Re-direction.  331 

Prisons  (ICngland  and  Wales)  —  Millbank 
Prison,  1087 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Socialist  Meet- 
ings on  Open  Spaces,  1763 

SeotUnd— Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1739 

Truck,  Comm.  el.  3,  305;  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  306,  307.  077  :  el  5,  078  ; 
el,  7,  079.  680;  Postponed  cL  3.  833  ;  add. 
el.  835.  836,  838,  1093,  1097,  1099,  1101, 
1105,  1343.  1940,  1011,  1943 

Walton-on- Thames  and  Wey bridge  Gas,  3R. 
Amendt.  537,  539.  630 

War  Office — Promotion  in  tho  Royal  Engineers, 
333 

Bramwell,  Lord 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  3R. 

1651,  1056 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  c/.  15,  339 ; 

el.  33,  333 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  163 


Broadhxjrst,  Mr.  H.,  Nottingham^  JF. 
Parliament  —  Business  of  the  Ilouse- Em- 
ployers' Liability,  1458 
New  Rules  of  Procedure,  357 
Supply— Celebration  of   the  Jubilee  of   Ilcr 

M^ijesty's  Reign,  1785,  1786 
Ways  and   Means  —  Financial  Resolutions- 
Duty  on  Tobacco,  338 

Brodricx,  Hon.  W.  St.  J.  F.  (Financial 

Secretary,  War  Department),  Sur^ 

rey,  Guildford 
Army — Auxiliary   Forces — Removal    of   the 
Wexford  Militia  for  Training,  1661 
New  Army  Medical  Warrant — Ilalf-Pay, 
1675 

Brycb,  Mr.  J.,  Aberdeen^  8, 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  319 

Bttohanak,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Edinburgh^  W. 

Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave — Charge  on  Indian 

Revenue,  1458 
India  (Madras) — Violation  of  the  Civil  Service 

Covenant.  356 
Navy — Clyde   UrigaJo  of  the    Royal    Naval 

Artillery  Volunteers,  689 

BXTCKINGHAM    AND    OltANDOS,     Duko    of 

(Ohairman  of  Committees) 

B.ankruptoy  Offices  (Sites),  3R.  1434 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  165 

Bttrdett-Ooutts,   Mr.   W.  L.    A.   B., 
IFeetminster 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  337 

Burial  Aet$ — Fees—Tfls  Vicar  of  Long 

Comjftofi 
Question,  Mr.  Cobb  ;  Answer,  Tho  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart- WorUey)  April  39,  341 

Burmah  (  Upper) 
Attaeki  upon  Outposts,  Question,  Mr.  Brad* 
laugh ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  April  30.  5 
The  Police,  Question,  Mr.  Shell  ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John 
Gorst)  April  38,  343 

Bntter  Substitutes  Bill 

( Afr.  Mayne,  Mr.  John  O*  Connor,  Mr.  Fly  mi,  Mr. 

Lane,  Mr.  Ih'ggar,  Mr.  Kenny) 

e.  Select  Committee  nomioatod  May  3 ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  681  [Bill  48] 

BuxTON,    Mr.  B.  C.|    Tower   Samhts, 
Poplar 
Education  —  Second    Report   of  the    Royal 

Commission  on  Education,  1674 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — Non-Contentious 

Business,  949 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  Th« 
Timet"  Newspaper),  Res.  880 
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Bybne,  Mr.  G.  M.,  Wieklow,  W. 

Iri»h  Lund  Commissioners — Sittings  in  Wiok- 
low,  1120 

Cadooan,  Earl  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 

Irislj  Land  Law,  1244.  1245 
Lfind    IroproTement   (Ireland),   Motion  for  a 
Paper,  622 

Oazne,  Mr.  W.  S.,   Barrow-in-Furtiesn 
l^lands  of  tlie  Southern  racifio— Tonga,  1268 

Caldwell,  Mr.  J.,   Glasgow^  St.  Rollox 

Mercliant    Shipping   Act,    1876~Dtnmark — 

Deck  Cargoes,  14 
Scotland — Education  Department — Garnctbill 

and  Ilutcbeson  Schools  in  Glasgow,  230 

Cameron,  Dr.  C,  Glasgow,  College 

Army  and  Nafy  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1713 
Licensed  Premises  (Earlier  Closing)  (Scotland), 

2  a.  1432 
Newspaper  Press— Lang  worthy  Marriage  Case 

in  *'Tho  Pall  Mall  Gnsctte,'*  IGOG 
Oaths,  2K.  1423 
Post   Office — Savings    Bank   Department    in 

Queen  Victoria  Street.  1667 
Scotland  —  Education    Department  —  Gaelic 

Language,  1115 
Ways  and    Means — Financial    Resolutions — 

The  Tobacco  Duties,  1123;— Scotch   Roll 

Tobacco,  953,  054 

Cameron,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Wick,  ^e, 

Australian  Colonies— North  Queensland,  1003 
Bank  of  England — Issue  Department— Gorern- 

ment  Debt,  340 
Ceylon— Uoilway  Construction,  1072.  1073 
Finance.  Ac— The  Budget  of  1883— Extinction 

of  the  National  Debt,  1124 
Post  Office— Mail  Steamers  in  the  North  of 

Scotland.  014 
Scotland — Ki«heries— Questions 

Dritiith     Fishery     Society  —  Net-Drying 

Grounds,  1684 
Loss  of  Life  from  Shallow- Decked  Boats, 

1083 
Sea  Fishing  Boats  (Scotland)  Act,  1830, 

015 
White   Ilerring    Fishery — Wick  and   Pnl- 
teueytown,  345 

Campbell,  Sir  Q.,  Kirkcaldy,  Spe. 

Admiralty  — Naval  Defence  ol  the  Australian 

Colonics,  1801 
Africa  (South)— Zululand,  1814 
Colonial  Conference— The  Minuter,  1810 
Criminal    Law   Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm. 

c/.  1.  301,  377.  1478,  1038.  184.) 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  1468  ;  2K.  1000, 

1710 
Tndia — Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  087 
Now  Guinea— The  Australian  Colonies,  1803 

Camfbell-Bannerman,  Eight  Hon.  H., 

Stirling,  ^e. 
Questions  and  Answers — Ministerial  Responsi- 
bility— The    Chief    Secictary    for    Ireland, 
1601,  1602 


Camferdowv,  Earl  of 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 

1650,  1655 
Navy—  Position  of  Lieotenants— Retirement, 

516 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  el  23,  333 

Canada,    Dominion    of — The    **  Moify 

Adams  "  —  Deposition    of  '  Captain 

Jacobs 
Question,  Mr.  Gourley  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Ilenrj 
Holland)  May  5,  040 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway^   The — Line  of 

Royal  Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver 

City    to    Hffng    Kong,    Chi$ia,   and 

Japan 
Moved,  "That  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  papers  respecting  the  proposals  of 
the  Canadian  Government  to  establish  a  line 
of  first  class  Koyal  Mail  Steamers  between 
the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Paciflo 
Railway  at  Vancouver  City  and  Uong  Kong, 
China,  and  Japan  "  (  The  tarl  of  Harroivby) 
April  20,  300  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2 K.  170 

Carew,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Kildare,  N. 

Primroso  League,  Bournemouth  —  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  14 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway— Lino  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to  Ilong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motiun  (or  Papers, 
317 

Islands  of  tho  Southern  Pacific— New  Hebrides, 
502 

Central  Asia 
AfphaniUan  —  Reported  Disiurhanees,  Ques- 
tion, Tho  Farl  of  Fife ;  Answer,  The  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  (Viscount  GroM) 
May  5.  030  ;  Ministerial  Statement,  Tho 
Secretarv  of  ^tatc  for  India  (Viscount  Cross) 
Jfry  0,  1109 

Afghaniitan  and  Rerat,  Question,  Sir  Ilenrj 
T3ler;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  0, 
1202 

Ceylon 
Railway  Conttnuti/n,   Questions,  Mr.    Mao- 
donald  Cameron  ;    Answers,  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
May  12, 1072 

The  Police  Force,  Question,  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  ;  Answer,  Tho  Secretary  of  State 
for  ihc  Culonies(Sir  Ilenrj  ilulian<l)  Jtfay  13, 
18*-5 
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Ohambbrlaik,  Mr.  B.,  MingUm^  W. 

Soltcn  District  Water,  3R.  930 

CnANCB,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Kilksnnff,  8, 

Colontftl  SerTioe  (PensioDi),  Comm.  cL  5, 
Motion  for  reporting  Progrete,  828,  820, 
831 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl,  t,  380,  389,  373.  375.  425,  431.  434.  477, 
483,  601.  824,  642,  661,  674  ;  Amendt.  762, 
765.  1S88,  1280.  1206,  1300,  1302.  1304, 
1309,  1331,  1355.  1371.  1373.  1306,  1308, 
1404.  1416, 1546,  1548,  1556.  1557,  1561. 
1562,  1672.  1574,  1640,  1831,  1846,  1848, 
1850.  \8M,  18>6,  1897,  1918 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  cl.  1,  1084, 1087, 1089  ; 
Motion  for  reporting  l*rogress,  1091 

Irelnnd  —  Kviotiong  —  £?  iotions  on  Lord 
Granard's  Estate.  Co.  Longfonl — Notice  to 
Guardians,  063,  1370,  1271,  1272 

Legal  Proceedings  (Reports),  Leare,  Motion 
lor  Adjonmment,  1942.  1943 

Truck,  Comm.  add.  tt.  837, 1042 

Ohancbllob,  The  Lord  {tee  HalsfurTi 
Lord) 

CoAKOELLOR  of  the  DuoBT  of  Lang/  stkr 
(ue  Manners,  Right  Hon.  Lord 
J.  J.  R.) 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  {h$ 
GK>8CHBN,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.) 

Channino,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Northampton,  E. 

Charch  Kstates  Commissioners— Vacant  Land, 
Bresm's  fiu tidings,  Chaucerj  Lane,  1113 

Ilong  Kong — Punishment  of  Flogging,  1120 

Farliamont — Business  of  the  Uouse— LondoD 
Corporation,  Ac.  1130 

Vaccination  Acts — Distress  Warrant  at  Ket- 
tering, 1116 

Wreck  Commissioners'  Coart — Wreck  of  the 
Channel  Steamer  *'  Victoria,"  1683 

Ohaplin,  Bight  Hon.  H.,  Lineolnshire, 

8Ufi/ord 
Criminnl  I^aw   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

c<.  1,1411,  1412 
Parliament— PriTilcge  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  Tbo 

Tiroes"  Newspsper),  lies.  721,  722,  1031, 

1067,  1073 

Childers,  Bight  Hon.  H.  0.  E.,  JSJin- 

hurgh,  8, 
Colonial  Conference— The  Minutes,  180j,  1816 
Criminal  l^w    Amendment  (IreUind),  Comm. 

el.  1,  1860,  1861.  1022 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1706 
National  Debt  Bill,  1685 
Parliament— Business    of   the    Uouse,    1278, 
1467,  146^  ;— London  Corpora:ion,  Ac. 
1131 
"Offices  of  Profit  under  the  Crown"— 
Disqualifications  under  the  6th  Anne,  234 
Parliament— Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  Tho 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  706,  1021,  1054, 
1057 


CMna 

Song  Kimg-^Punuhmfni  of  Flogging,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Powell  Williams,  Mr.  Cluinning : 
Answers,  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  Ma^  0,  11 18 

The  Convention^  nritiih  Traie  with  Thibet, 
Questions,  Sir  Roper  I^thbridge  ;  Answers, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Sir  James  Fergusson)  Mag  3, 695 

The  Opium  Duty -^Ordinance  of  the  Hong 
Kona  Legiilature,  Question,  Mr.  King  ;  An- 
swer, The  Seeretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(Sir  Ilenry  Holland)  AprU  26,  0 

Church    JSgtates     Commititonen — Vacant 
Lani^  BreamU  Buildings^   Chancerg 
Lane 
Question.  Mr.  Channing ;  Answer,  Sir  Henrj 
Selwin-Ibbetson  Jfay  6,  1113 

Ohurohill,  Bight  Hoc.  Lord  B.  H.  S., 
Paddington,  8, 
Army — Scores  and  Munitions ^TWt  |  Vatos  in 

Supply),  1694 
Criminal  l^w  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,  1,582,583,584,535 
Parliament— Business  of  the  Housp,  1277 
Parliament^-rrifiicgo  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 

Times"  Newspaper),    Hes.  714,    723.    737, 

895,  806,  898,  899,  900,  001,  003,  973,  979, 

980,  982,  984,  906,  1156 

Civil  Service,  7h9 
Civil  Setvice  Writere 

The  Treaeury  Minu'e,  Question,  Mr.  Flynn  ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  £ichequer 
(Mr.  Goachen)  May  3,  689 

The  Bonus  Scheme,  Question,  Sir  Samuel 
WtUoii ;  Answer,  Tho  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschcn)  May  5,  967 

Service  on  the  Centut  of  1881,  Question,  Mr. 
Flynn ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Gosclicn)  May  13,  1807 

Claroy,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Dublin  Co.^  If, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),    Comm. 

el.  1,  807,  308,  399,  574,  576,  577,  618,  785, 

786;    Amendt.    1283,    1284,    1285,   1286, 

1293,  1296,  1311,  1315,  1501 
Parliament—i'riyilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <*The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Kes.  914,  918 

Olabk,  Dr.  O.  B.,  Caithncn 

Army— Medical  SerTiee— Relatire  Rank,  1668 
War  Office— Quartermasters— Warrant  of 
1880,  1673 
Constabulary— Case    of   Ex- Police    Sergeant 

Eskctt,  1685 
Criminal  Ijiw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  1306,  1419 
Scotland  —  Crofters  Commission  —  Visit  to 
Solitote,  Isle  of  Skye,  1466 
Post  OfBoe— Postal  Serfiee  in  InT«mes«« 
shire,   1464  ;— Serrice  between    Perth, 
Aberdeen,  and  Keith,  1405 
Scotland— Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Wat^n,  Rei. 

1738 
Truck,  Comm.  add.  d,  1101,  1108, 1106 
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Duration  of  Speeches  in  Parliament  Bill 

[b.l.j  {  Tht  Lord  Denman) 

I.  PreMatsd ;  real  I*  ifii/  13,  1300     (No.  ST) 

Dyke.  Itight  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.   (Vice 
President    of     the    Committee     of 
Ooun<^  on  Education),  Saat,  Dart' 
ford 
Educalion  DvpartnieDt  (England  nad  Wtlsi)" 
Qaeitioni 
ElDoientftry  Edncation— Tbs  R«tnrD>.  1670 
lIoDM  Viijutlon  bj  Sahool  M*nngen,  14S3 
InttructiaDi  10  Inipecton,  1076 
I.lanellT  Board  Scbool,  i 
How    Code,   iaS7  — "Speciflo   Subjccti," 

Non-Altending  Cbildroa  nt  Board  Sohooli, 

1301 
Pupil  Teaohen,  1689 

£aat  India  Stock  Conrenioa  Bill 

{Sir  John  Gont,  Mr.  JaekKH) 
c.  Ordsrsd  ;  nwd  1°  •  May  13  [Bill  SC3] 

Education  Dbfastubnt  (Ehqland  Aim 
Wales)  ( QiuiWont) 

Board  School*,  Sim-Alttndiag  Children  at, 
^ueitioni,  Mr.  Aintlie,  Mr.  Cobb  ;  AniMra, 
Tho  Vice  Preaidont  of  Iho  Conncil  (Sir  Wi|. 
liam  Hart  Dika)  May  D,  1S6Q 

LlaneUy  Board  SeUaol.  QdmiIod.  Mr.  StanU; 
Lal|hton:  Anawar,  The  Vies  Praiidont  of 
the  Coaoeil  (Sir  William  Hart  Djrke) 
April  ae,  1 

Zhmtntary  Edttealion — The  Betunu,  Quea< 
lioD,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot ;  Aoiaar,  The  Vies 
PreaideotofthaCoiiaoU  (Sir  WiUiam  Oart 
Djko)  May  12,  1079 

Home  Vititation  by  Sehooi  Mjnagere,  Qfin- 
lion,  Mr.  Beaoh  ;  Aniwer,  The  Vioe  Preai- 
dent  oriha  CouDoil  (Sir  Witliatn  Hart  Djrke) 
May  10,  ma 

In^eetort,  Jnelruelioni  to,  Qaeation,  Mr.  J. 
G.  Talbot :  AniTor,  The  Viae  I'reiident  of 
tho  Council  (Sir  William  Hart  Djke) 
Jfay  13,  1076 

Pnpil  Teacher),  QuattiOD,  Mr.  Maalare ;  An- 
BKOr,  The  Vice  Freudaat  at  the  Coanoil 
(Sir  William  Hart  Dflie)  Kau  13,  1608 

Boyal  Commuiion  on  Sdacatutii,  Second  Re- 
port of  the,  QaeittoQ,  Mr.  Sjdne;  Ituiton  ; 
Answer,  The  Srorelarr  to  the  Treainr;  (Mr. 
ShAwm)  Moil  13,  lB7i 

The  JVew  Coda,  188T— "  Sp«ei)te  SabjeeU," 
QucBtian,  Mr.  Iloward  Viaceat  ;  Anaver, 
Tho  Vice  rreiident  of  tbe  Couooil  (Sir 
William  Uart  Djke)  May  10,  USa 

Ednoation  (Scotland)  Acts  Amendment 

(Ho,  2)  Bill  {Mr,  BMhanan, 

Mr,  Jamil  Campbell,  Mr.  Edward  RuihII, 
Mr.   SuUmmt,    Mr.   Preiton    Bruce,  Mr. 
Laeaita,  Mr.  Sonaid  Orawiford) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !■  *  AprH  37  [Bill  319] 


I  or  Tattoit,  Lord 
Tithft  Eant-ObMge,  3R,  IIT 


The  Mixed  Tribunati  at  Alexandria— Rimeval 
oj a  Member,  Queation,  Mr.  Iladen-Powgll  ; 
Antwer,  The  Under  Scerelarji  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aehira  (Sir  Janic*  Fergaaaon) 
Aprida,  3U 

The  Saalcin- Berber  RailvMy,  Qa«*tionf,  Mr. 
Shell,  Mr.  Con^be^ire  ;  Anawera,  The  Bar. 
Tojor  General  ol  Ordnance  (Mr.  N'ortbeole) 
April  28,  213 

Sir  Henry  Drawmond  Wtifi  Miition—The 
Mililary  Occupation,  Quratian,  Mr.  Dillon  ; 
Aniwor,  The  Under  Secretary  ol  State  lor 
Foreign  Affaira  (Sir  Jamea  Farguaaon) 
May  3,  GB3 

The  yigolialione — Evaeuation  by  the  Brilith 
Troapi,  Quoilioni,  Mr.  W.  Redmond;  An- 
anen,  The  Under  Secretarf  ot  State  lor 
Foreign  Affnira  (Sir  Jamei  Ferguaion) 
May  13,1810 

Elementary  Edacation  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  (ChristchnrclL)  Bill  [a  t..} 

(The  Lord  FreiidiMl) 
I.  PreieDted  :  read  I**  May  10  {Xo.  03) 

Elementary  Edncation  Provisioiial  Order 
Confirmation  (London)  Bill  Ch.l.] 

{Thi  Lord  Prmidail) 
J.  Preicnted  ;  read  !■■  May  10  (No.  01) 

Elementary  Edncation  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  (Middleton  St.  Qeorge) 

Bill  [".!.]         {The  Uri  Pmident) 
I.  FreaoDled ;  rend  1>  ■  May  10  (No.  03) 

Ei-LioT,  Hon.  A.  B.  D.,  Roxburgh 
Orlmlnal   Law  Amandmant  (IralaniJ),  C-: 
el.  1,  611 

Ellis,  Ur.  J.,  Ltieetterthire,  Bof 

Atlotmenta    Kxtenaion    Act,    1SS3  - 

CIom"  Charitr,  Ureat  Eailon,  I 

Ellib,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Sotiingho: 
Criminal   \*w  Amendment  i 
«1  ;  el.  1,  Amandt.  129.T. 
1010,1031 
Ireland — Emigration  fn- 
April,  1887,  IOf;" 
Iriah  Land  ConiT> 
Ratnrni,  l.t 
Pnrliament—  K' 

Minei.ilc   I 
Poor    Law 


iintMtHm.lmK  i.Z^- 


<l|,  Comn. 
.  S33,  44S, 

.15,  ISM 
.   un<l«r  tlw 


II  Outpofti,  0,  S 
:  iMve.  SR.  ISO  4,  ]«M, 


lughi'i   Lmtb— Clutrga  «a 

ue,  1  MS 

■rtoMDt— DirMlonUpi    of 

etion.  3A3 

iM  Fund,  lUl)— Paa^DB 

<  —  Paaiioa    lUgalatiooi, 

r   Marriage— In bnt    M*r> 
-Pmyaab  Citil  Code,  M3 
Doku  Bomtw7,  1606 
■der  Fmmmt,  681 ;— Vio- 
QlTJl   SWTiM    Ooteaant, 

Imp  Singh.  OHT 

ITS  ;— DJJtributioa  of  Priie 

iCupluraDrJbAQd,  54a 

Chinria    Narnia  —  Tba 
>M,  1967 

Kojat  OanmiMLOD  dq  ttw 
ieriioa,  644 


f  INPEX) 


Firob-Hattor,  Hon.  U.  E.  O.,  Ziueoln- 
tkirs,  Spalding 
Track,  Comm.  add.  el.  637,  1096 

FINLA.T,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Inv»m»u,  j-c. 
Arinj— Cumaran  nighlnnden,  347 
Ctimipal   Law  Amandment  (Irebpil),  Comm, 

a.l,  1333,1491 
Lou  of  Lira  >t  Sen— Selrot  Committea,  1689 

FiiriTaANB,  Ur.  J.,  Limtrici,  E. 

Ireland  —  Priioa  EUguUtioD*  —  Tha  Ra*. 
Uatthe*  Rjin,  690 

Firit  Offmdtrt 

Order  [Sth  April],  Tor  >d  AddrcM  Tor  ■  Retom 
ralatlng  to  Fint  OStndera  rakd,  ind  di>- 
chiirged  :  and,  initeu)  ihorcof,  AddrMS  for: 
"  Return  of  tha  namber  of  pareona  oonriotad, 
aither  apan  indictmant  or  anmmKHlj.  And 
not  known  lo  Iihtb  baen  pre*ioii>lT  oonviotfd, 
who  ahall,  on  tha  Slat  da;  of  Mnj  tSST,  ba 
undergoiug  ■ealenoe  or  impriaonmaDt  (whe- 
ther impoied  abiolulel/  or  in  default  of 
pajmant  of  a  Soa],  or  iball  be  nndargoing 
■antanca  of  penal  lerTitude,  tnoh  ■entanoet 
being  ia  either  cnaa  for  oKncaa  other  llinn 
arson,  burglnrr,  caiuing,  uttering  oountertvit 
coin,  throwing  corroaiie  fluid,  extortion, 
forgerj,  larcenj  from  the  per*on  with  *io- 
leoee,  murder  or  altempled  murder,  plioiag 
exploiirai  lo  a>  to  endanger  life  or  property, 
or  raoaiTing  ilolen  gooda  ;  atatingf  iha  num- 
ber of  thoaa  oonricted  under  the  age  of 
twentf,  and  of  tlioae  who  ahatl  hare  reoeiiad 
aanlenoea  of  lata  than  twelre  montha'  im- 
priaonmant"  {Mr.  Hoara)  May  10,  lASl ; 
after  abort  debate,  Addraea  agreed  to 

Pint  OffenderE  Bill 

(Mr.  Btwmrd  Vinttnt,  Lord  Randolph  Sptneer 

ChunAiil.  Sir  Senry  Stlwin-IbUttm.  Mr. 

Saan,   Mr.   Aiditn,    Mr.    Smlinfi,    Mr. 

Utnm,  Mr.  MeUoy)  [Dill  189] 

«.  Gommittae  (on  rtf-CMnn.)— R.r.  May  5,  lOSI 

Committee  (on  rt-eomoi.)— u .  May  10,  ISSO 

Fidiiig  in  Kiven  Bill 

{Mr.  BriMdlmrU,  Mr.  Amcld  Merit]/,  Mr. 

Bernard  Caltridji) 

t.  Ordered ;  read  1°  ■  April  38  [BUI  311] 

FitzQkbald,  Lord 
IrelaDd— iruh  Land  Uw,  1313 

Law  and    Juitioa— Eqaitable    Power*   of 
OouQt;  Court  Judgei,  tSS8 


.    T    n      r^l     N 


pLTira.Ur.  J.  C,-M»(. 

Criminal    Law   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

60  ;  el.  1,  8DS,  1336,  ]Sa9,  188a 
Ireland — Naiionnl  Eduoalion — ^eienee  and  AH 
Drpartmenl-  Reaulu  Feci,  683 
Teacher*— EUatriotiona  on  Reaidenee,  01S 

FoBBEs,  Lord 
Cremation,  Motion  for  a  Paper,  HIT 

FoBEiQiT  Affaibb — SucTStary  of  State 
(«M  Sausburt,  Marquess  of) 

Fosxiair  Apfaibs — Under  Secretorr  of 
8tat«  (««  FEBOussoir,  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.) 

FoRBTEB,  Sir  a,  W^all 

I'Arliament— retiliona—Violation  of   RnU«— 
Petition  from  Cardiganihire — Irregularit; 
of  Signalarei,  1263 
Pubtic  folitiona  Committee,  SSI,  S3T 

FoBTKSOTX,  Earl 

Railway  and  Canal  Trafflo,  Report,  «l.  23,  331 
Tilba  Rent-Charge,  !R.  IT; 

PoRwooD,  Mr,  A.  B.  (Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty),  LuncMhir*,  Ortniiirh 

Admirallj  —  Impure    Water    Supplj   lo   ller 
MaJBSlj'a  Ship*  at  Malta,  688 
Marine  and   Armj  Penatoni  ( Bandamra), 


FovLEB,  Bight  Hon.  H.  H.,  WoImf- 
hamptoii,  E. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
«J.  I,  Amendt.  863,  483,  630,  811,  813, 
1313,  1186,  USB,  1189,  1193,  1618,  leiT, 
1618,1610,  \SBi 
Ireland  —  Mngietraer  —  Rotarn   of  Raaldont 

Magiitratea,  317 
Parllamenl — Qaaationa 

Buiineaiofthe  Udusc.  1168 

Uall-Paat  TwbItb  o'Clook   Rule  -'■  Block- 

ing"orSootob  Bill*,  1693 
"  Offioea  of  Profit  under  the  Crown  " — Di»- 
qualiSoation*  nnder  Ihe  Bih  Anne,    333, 
333 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
TImaa"  Nawapaperj,  R««.  1166,  1191,  119», 
1300,  tSOfl 

FoTLKR,  Sir  B.  N.,  Lenion 

Afrioa    (South).    Republia    of   (Trananwl)— 

flogging  of  Native  Women,  9 
Ann/— Militarj  Priaona— Report  on  DiNipliM 

and  Management  (I88S).  691 
Colonial  Serilea  (Penilon*),  Comm.  aJ.  5, 830 
(Mr.  DiUoDand  "Tba 
I,  Re*.  IITS,  1180 

fi  Co.,  TuUauurt 
tt  (Sub*  Conn  i**ion«n). 
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Arrest  of  Mr.  Auguitut  Sar$,  «<  Embrun , 

(iaestlons,  Mr.  Noble.  Mr.Carendish  Bentinok  ; 
Answers,  The  Under  SccreUry  of  Siato  for 
Foreign  Aflkirs  (Sir  James  Fergutson)  May  9, 
649 

Ammilati&n  of  Rome  and  Colonial  Customs 
Tariffs,  Qoettion,  Mr.  Knowles ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secrcisry  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Sir  James  Fergasaon)  Masf  12,  1664 

Tke  Paris  Exhilntion  in  1889,  Question,  Mr. 
J.  G.  lUbbard ;  Answer,  The  Under  Seore- 
tarj  of  State  for  Foreign  Affisirs  (Sir  James 
Fergatson)  May  12,  1673 

Fraser,  General  C.  C,  Lambeth,  N', 

War  Office— Organisation  of  the  Two  Army 
Corps — Sopplj  of  Horses.  1815 
Reduction   of  Horse   Artillery  Batteries- 
Field  Artillery— Formation  of  Ammuni- 
tion Columns,  1265  ;— Guns,  1458 

Fri0ndly     Soeistiss  —  The     Independent 

Mutual  Brethren  Friendly  Society^ 

Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar 

Observations,    The    Duke  of    Marlborough  ; 

Reply,  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  lialsburj) 

April  29,  825 

Fry,  Mr.  L.,  Bristol,  N. 

Post  Offlce-Mid-Day  Mails  between  Bristol 
and  South  Wales,  944 

Fry,  Mr.  T.,  Darlington 
Criminal   Law   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
184,  185 ;  el.  1,  1493 

FuLTOW,  Mr.  J.  F.,  West  Bam,  y. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  I,  388,  403 
Customs  Board— Officers  of  the  Port  of  London, 

547 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  222,  224 

Oaa  and  Water  Provisioxial  Orders  Bill 

{Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Jaskson^ 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  l/«y  3  [Bill  248] 

Gas  Provisional  Orders  Bill 

{Baron  Henry  D$  Wormt,  Mr.  Jaekson) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1*  •  May  3  [BUI  249] 


Qathornb- Hardy,  Hon.  A.  E.,  Suetex, 

East  Qrinstead 
Parliament— Prifilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  0:s6 

GsDGE,  Mr.  S.,  Stockport 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cL  1,  1862,  1912 
Oaths,  2R.  1423.  1428,  1429 
Parliament— Prifilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  «*  The 

Times  "  Mewsoaoer),  Res.  1045 


OrLHOOLY,  Mr.  J.,  Cork,  W. 

Ireland— Poor  Uw-Voting  Papers    in  the 
Bantry  Union,  685 
Post     Office  —  Communication     between 
Skibbereen  and  Baltimore,  510 
Merchant  Shipping— The  Loo  Rook,  Balti- 
more ilarbour,  541 

Gill,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Limoriek 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm. 
tl.  1, 1317, 1001 

Gill.  Mr.  T.  P.,  Louth,  8. 

Literature,  Soienoe,  and  Art— Ancient  Laws 
of  Ireland,  344 

Gladstonb,  Eight  Hon.  W.  B.,  Sdin- 

burgh,  Mid  Lothian 
Criminal  Law   Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

45.46,49,282:  d.  1,  408,  679,  5S2,  645, 

1283,  1312,  1497,  1610,  1868.  1895,  1896 
Parliament  —  "  Offices  of  Profit  under  the 

Crown  "—Disqaalifioations    under    the    6th 

Anne,  234  ,     ^^ 

Parliament— Prifilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res,  740,  741,  746, 
900.  995,  926.  988,  990,  993 ;  Amend t.  997, 
1012,  1013,1142,1161 

G0LD8WORTHY,  Major-General  W.   T., 
Mammersmith 
Duke  of  Coonaueht's  Leave,  2R.  1705 
Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  add.  cl.  386 


G0R8T,  Sir  J.  B.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India),  Chatham 

Asia  (Central)— A fghanisUn  and  Herat,  1262 
Burmah— Police,  243 

Upper— Attacks  upon  Outposts,  5,  6 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

ei.  1,  888 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1694,  1696, 

1608 
IndU— Questions 

Bengal— Manufacture  and  Sale  or  Strong 
Drink,  860 ;— Pay  of  Natire  Officials, 

352 
Duke   of  Connaught's   Leave— Charge  on 

Indian  Rerenue.  1458 
Education    Department— Direotorships   of 

Ptthlic  Instruction,  362 
Famine  Insurance  Fund,  1454;— Famine 

Grant,  1685  ,    . 

Forest    Serrice  —  Pension   Regulations, 

1660 
Hindoo  Law  of   Marriage— Infant    Mar- 
riages, 936  ;— Punjanh  Ci?il  Code,  552 
Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay,  1806 
Madras— Gunpowder  Factory,  684  ;— Vio- 
lation of  the  Civil  Service   Covenant, 

366 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  687 
Prise  Money,  1276  ;— Distribution  of  Priie 

Money  for  the  Capture  of  Jhansi,  548 
Prosecution    of  Chinna    Narrain  —  The 

Chinglepnt  Case,  1267 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 

Public  Civil  Service,  544 
State  of  Mohrbhanj  in  Orissa,  1807 
Telegraph  Officials,  1678 
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Qoaanxs,  Bt.  Hon.  Q.  J.  (Ghancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  81.  Oearge*$,  San- 
aver  Square 
BftnkofEugUnd — luae  Department-- Gorern- 

ment  Debt,  34G 
Ciril  Senrice  Writers — Qaestiont 
Bonni  Scheme,  067 
SerTice  on  the  Ceniai  of  1881,  1807 
Treaiorj  Minate,  689 
CttrreDcy—Iune  of  Copper  Goiiia,  603 

The  Commission,  1661 
Finance,  Ac.—Badget  of  1885— Extinction  of 
the  National  Debt,  1125 
Lists  of  Holders  of  National  Secorities, 
I26i 
Tnland   Revenue— Farmers'    Retoms    to  the 
Income  Tax,  1686 
Stamp  Acts — Legislation,  1461 
National  Debt  Bill,  1685 
Parliament — Boston    Election  Petition  —  Mr. 

Fydell  Rowley,  058 
Parliament— Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*The 
Times*'  Newspaper),  Res.  1190, 1194,  1199, 
1200,  1201,  1202,  1206,  1207 
Public  Funds— Proportionate  Holders,  538 
Ways  and    Means  —  Financial   Resolutions— 
Questions 
Carriage  Tax — Application  to  the  Mctro- 

polif ,  235 
Stamp  Duties — Companies  —  Composition 

for  Transfers,  1 1 
Tobacco  Duties,  23d,  606,  697,  1123,  1688, 
1089,  1810  ;— Effect  on  the  Manufacture 
in  Ireland,   1128,   1129  ;— Scotch   Roll 
Tobacco,  953,  954 

GouBLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 
Dominion  of  Canada—The  "  MoUj  Adams  " — 
Deposition  of  Captain  Jacobs,  910 

Orahah,  Mr.  B.  0.,  Lanark,  N.  W. 

Law  and  Justice — Exclusion  from  the  Pclico 
Courts,  1400 

Law  and  Police— Socialist  Meetings— Instruc- 
tions to  the  Police,  693 

Public  Meetings  —  Salvationist  or  Socialist 
Meetings  and  the  Police,  960,  961, 1757 

Orantille,  Earl 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway — Line  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to  Hong 
Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for  Papers, 
321 

Irish  Land  Law,  1245 

Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific — New  llebrides, 
504 

Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 
1249 

Gray,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Emx,  Maldon 
Truck,  Comm.  add,  el.  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  835,  1003 

Oreat  Ea%t&m  Railway  Bill  {hy  Order) 

«•  Moved,  "  That  the  Dill,  as  amended,  be  now 

considered  "  April  38,  200 

Amendt.  to  Icato  out  "  now  considered,"  add 

**  re-committed  to  the    former   Committee 

with  respect  to  all  the  Clausei  relating   to 


Oreat  Eatlem  Railway  BiU—eoni, 

Coldbam  Common,  Cambridge  "  (Mfr.  Pen' 
rote  FitMgerald),  208;  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  words  '  now  considered,'  Ac. ;  " 
after  debate.  Question  put  ;>.  101,  N.  337  ; 
M.  136  (D.  L.  97) 

i^estion  proposed,  **  That  the  words  <  re«€om- 
mitted,  Ac.,"  be  there  added,  309 

Amendt.  to  proposed  Amendt.  to  add,  at  end, 
"  And  in  order  to  consider  Clauses  to  pro- 
Tide  that,  in  the  event  of  a  public  authority 
being  appointed,  the  market  authority  for 
the  district  in  which  the  proposed  markets 
are  situated,  and  being  empowered  to  acquira 
existing  markets,  no  compensation  for  the 
market  tolls,  rates,  and  charges  granted 
under  the  Bill  shall  be  payable  to  the  Rail- 
way Company  "  (Mr,  Ritchie),  221  ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  *'  That  those  words  be  there 
added ; "  after  short  debate.  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to 

Greenwich  Hospital 
Invettnunt  of  Funds,   Question,  Sir  Samuel 

Wilson  ;  Answer,  .Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  (A 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  May  3,  554 
Ac'ountant  OeneraVt  Department — Greenwich 

Hospital  Branch,   Question,    Mr.    \V.     II. 

Jami'S  ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad. 

miralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  5,  955 

Greville,  Lord 

Friendly  Societies — The  Independent  Mutual 
Brethren  Friendly  Society — Report  of  the 
Chief  Registrar,  336 

Grihthobpe,  Lord 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  llolgato's  Grammar  School 
at  Ilems worth),  Motion  for  an  Address,  1411 

Railway  and  Canal  TraflSc,  Report,  cl,  15, 
Amendt.  328,  330 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  3R.  157,  161 

Haldane,  Mr.  B.  B.,  Haddington 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  1,  640  ;  Amendt.  648 

Halsbury,  Lord  (Lord  Chancellor) 

Friendly  Societies — The  Independent  Mutual 
Friendly  Society  —  Report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar,  327 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  cl.  15,  338 

Hamilton,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  G.   F. 

(First    Lord    of    the    Admiraltj), 

Middlesex,  Ealing 
Accountant  General's  Department— Greenwich 

Hospital  Branch,  056 
Admiralty — Questions 

Admiralty    Contracts  —  Construction    ot 

Engines,  1464, 1813 
Colonial    Defences  —  Torpedo    Boats   for 

Singapore,  245 
Dockyards — Diachargo  of  VVorkmon^  1122  ; 

—  Uaulbowline,  1117 
Examinations  in  Seamanship  of  Midship- 
men for  Rank  of  Lieutenants,  339,  1665 
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EufiLTOir,  Right  Qoo.  Lord  U.  P.— eonl. 

Naval  Defence  of  the  Aostralian  Colonicp, 
1804,  1805 

•*  PrtmroM  Ball "  at  Ventnor— The  Coast- 
guard,  233 
Navy — Questions 

Cljde   Brigade  of  (he  Royal  Naral    Ar- 
tillery Volunteers,  690     ' 

II.M.S.  *' Ajax"  —  Compensation   for  In- 
juries, 056 

Wreck  of  II.  M.S.  "  Escort."  060 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J.,  Liverpool,  We%t 
Derby 
Great  Eastern  Railway.  Consid.  213 

Hanbury,  Mr.  R,  W.,  Proton 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Coosid.  203.  324 
War   OSee  (Ordnance  Department)  —  Com- 
mittee   on     Defective      Cutlnsses    and 
Bayonets— The  Evidence,  11,  1125 
Defective  Weapons— Royal  Horse  Guards, 
1671 

Sarhours  —  Dover    Harlour  —  The    Ad" 
miralty  Pier 
Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  ;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  to   the  Board   of  Trade   (Baron 
llcory  Do  Worms)  April  26,  G 

Sarhoun  and  PoMivg  Tolh  Aet^  1 86 1 
Question,    Mr.    R.   W.   Duff;    Answer,    The 
Secretary  to   the  Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson) 
May  5,  046 

Harcoitrt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  G.  V.. 

Derby 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,    I,  364,  367.   370,  371,  382,   451,  471, 

476.  604,  607,  703,  1377,  1379,  1385,  1380. 

1300,  1401.  1513,  1515.  1516.  1555,  1553. 

1577.  1578,  1803,  1003,  1019.  1029,  1035, 

1030.  1937 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times"  Newspaper).  Res.  724,  738,  760, 

850,  856,  858,  085,  1145,  1213 

Hares  Freseryation  Bill  {Colonel 

Dawnayf  Sir  John  Zubboek,  Lord  Bleho,  Mr. 

Dillwyn,  Sir  Albert  HoUit,  Mr,  Beaeh,  Mr, 

StaveUy  Sill) 

e,  2R.,  after    short    debate.   Debate  adjourned 
May  4.  028  [Bill  4] 

Habkinotok,  Mr.  E.,  Kerry ^  W. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

39,  51  ;  cl.  1.  440.570.  020, 8U0, 1303,  1333, 

1371,  1527.  1670,  1913 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and '*  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1026,1027, 1207 

Harkington,     Mr.    T.     C,      Dublin, 

Sarbour 
Belfast    Main    Drainage,    Lords*    Amendts. 
Consid.  203 

YOL.   GOOXIY.      [third  SERIES.']  [cofK. 


IlARRixoTosr,  Mr.  T.  C— eonl. 

Criminal   T^aw  Amondmont  (Ireland),  Comm, 

cL  1,  422.  442,  481 
Ireland  —  Evictions  —  Evictions     on     Lord 

Granard's  Estate,  Co.  Longford— Notice  to 

Guardians,  963 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1136, 1139,  1200 
Post    OflBce  —  Conveyance    of    Foreign    and 

Colonial  Mails,  1866,  065 

Habbowbt,  Earl  of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  —  Line  of  Roys  I 
Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to 
Ilong  Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for 
Papers,  300,  321 

IsLands  of  the  Southern  Rioifio— New  Hebride«. 
496 

Hatden,  Mr.  L.  P.,  Zeiirim,  8. 
Ireland — Arms   Act  —  Emergency  Caretaker, 
347 

Healy,  Mr.  M.,  Cork 

Colonial  Servico  (Pensions),  Comm.  el,  5,  828, 
831 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el,  1,  443 :  Amendt.  597,  598,  630,  659, 
660.  667,   788.  806,  810,  818,  820,  1200, 

1296,  1304,  1305,  1328,  1358,  1369,  1370, 
1375,  1388,  1396,  1482,  1483,  1484,  1523, 
1534,  1536,  1538.  1541,  1543.  1549.  1550, 
1551,  1552,  1557.  1560,  1562,  1568,  1585, 
1689,  1600,  1601,  1603,  1605,  1606,  1610, 
1611,  1618,  1619,  1628,  1629,  1630,  1631, 
1C41,  1830,  1833,  1834,  1836,  1843,  1844, 
1845,  1847,  1851,  1857,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1908,  1909,  1914,  1917.  1937,  1938 

DukeofConnaught's  Leave,  2R.  1713 
Ireland  •—  Magistracy— Captain  Shaw,  R.M, 
1463 
Petty   Sessions    Act  — Section   13— Com- 
mittals, 1814 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  «*The 
Times"  Newspsper),  Res.  1017, 1018, 1028 

Healy,  Mr.  T.  M.,  Longford^  N, 

Accumulations,  Comm.  676 
Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites).  Comm.  el,  10,  304 
Colonial  Conference — Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  the  "  Standard,"  1133 
Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm.  el,  3,  676 
Criminal  l.aw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
255,   258.  250;  el,   I.  360;   Amendt.  363. 
365.  373.  394,  395,  418,  419,  420.  454.  472, 
470,  487,  480,  558,  560, 579,  583,  584,  585, 
590.  691,  694.  595,  608.  630,  648.  663.  665, 
767,  807,  808,  811,  812,820,822;  Motion 
for   reporting   Progress,  823.   1281,   1282, 
1283.    1286,    1288,    1205;    Amendt.    1296, 

1297,  1299,  1302.  1303.  1307.  1308,  1312, 
1314.  1315,  1316,  1333,  1337,  1350,  1351, 
1353,  1354,  1359,  1360,  1361.  1377,  1379, 
1380,  1390,  1391.  1393,  1395,  1397,  1400, 
1402,  1403,  1404,  1406,  1407,  1410,  1414, 
1416,  1417,  1419,  1420,  1471,  1473,  1474, 
1476,  1480,  1485,  1504,  1510,  1512,  1521, 
1563,  1575,  1578,  1579,  1586,  1623,  1624, 
1625,  1628,  1824,  1830,  1832,  184],  1843, 
1844,  1845,  1847,  1848,  1853,  1853,  1858, 
1860,  1865,  1866,  1868,  1887,  1888,  1889, 
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IIbalt,  Mr.  T.  M. — eont. 

1895,  1890.  1897,  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901. 
1903.  1904.  1905.  1906.  1907.  1911.  1910, 
1917,  1920,  1922.  1039 
First  Offentlers,  Comm.  el.  1.  1081  ;  Ameudt. 

1082.  1083.  1084.  1085.  1086,  1088,  1581 
Uarct  Preservation,  2R.  923 
iDoombenta  of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act 
(1886)  Amendment,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjoom- 
roent.  303.  490 
Ireland  ^Questions 

Agrarian  Ontrages— The  Return.  354 

Evictions  —  Lord    Granard'n   Estate.   Co. 

I^ngford,  1070,  1080,  1681  i^Notice  to 

the  Board  ol  Guardians.  698.  099.  061, 

062.  963.  1272.  1273 

Fishery     Commissioners  —  Trawling     in 

Donegal  Baj.  1678 
IrUh  Und  Uw.  1818, 1819;—"  M*Conkej 

V.  Robertson,"  947.  048 
Ijiw  and  Justice— The  Jury  System — Re- 
turn of  Jurors  and  Voters,  355 
Letter  of  Mr.  Eran,  1274 
National      Education — Teachers — Restrie- 

lions  on  Residence,  543 
Poor  Law — Voting  Papers  in  the  Bantry 

Union,  686 
Prison    Regulations— The    Rev.   Matthew 

Ryan,  351 
Royal   Irish  Constabulary — Sub-Inspector 
Somerville  and  Constablo  Ward,  1455 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Ameod- 
ment  (No.  2).  2R.  1229.  1235,  1692, 1693  ; 
Comm.  1798, 1799.  1819 
Oaths,  2R.  1423,  1434 
Parliament — (^cations 

Business  of  the  Uouse — Loudon  Corpora- 
tion, Ac.  1132 
Privilege>-Mr.  Holmes  and  ^  The  Timet*' 

Newspaper.  557 
Questions  and  Answers — Ministerial    Re- 
sponsibility— Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
1692 
Parliamentr-Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <•  The 
Times"   Newsp-nper),   Res.   703.   709,   710. 
722.  738.  753,  758.  871,  872,   1078.  1079. 
1147.  1151,  1166.  1201 
Police  Force  Enfranchisement,  3R.  677 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  2R.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 401,  1469 
Quarries.  Comm.  823,  824 
Truck,  Comm.  d.  3,  306.  308 
Ways    and    Means — Financial    Resolutions — 
Tobacco  Duty — Effect  on  the  Manufacture 
in  Ireland,  1129,  1680 

Hbatox,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Canterbury 

Meteorology — Storm    Warnings — Mr.    B.   A. 

Collins,  959 
Post  Office — Questions 

Carriage  of  the  American  Mails  from  Lon- 
don to  Qttcenstown,  963.  964 
Conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails, 

1866,  964,  965 
Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Tasmania  and  New 

Zealand,  554.  565 
Newspapers  for  India  and  the  Colonies— 

NoD-iielivery,  555 
Payment  to  the  Aostnliao  Government  on 
Account  of  Postages,  1879-85,  949, 950 
War  Office— The  Two  Army  Corpe— Orgaoiiip 
tioO|  14 


j  Heitkiker,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites).  2R.  1433 
Metropolis     (Street     Improvements) — Colon- 
nades of  Burlington  House,  and  Temple  Bar, 
1657.  1659 
Uailway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  el.  15,  330 

Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  MEakers'  Licence 

Bill  {Mr.  H.  S.  Wright,  Colonel  Eyre, 

Mr,    Wh  ttnore,    Mr.  Broadhuret,    Colonel 

Anetruther,  Mr.  Byron  Reed) 

e,  Oi"\"T   for  3R.   dtsoharg<>d  ;    Bill   withdrawn 
J/ay4,840  [Bill  16] 

Herschell,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites),  3R.  1433 
Cremation,  Motion  for  a  Paper,  1448 

HiLL,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  A.  W.  (Comp- 
troller of  the  Household),  Doum,  W. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
120 

Hnx,   Mr.  A.  S.,   Staffordshire^  King- 
swinford 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
d.  1,1557,  1558.  1561 

HoARE,  Mr.  8.,  Norwich 

First  Offenders.  Comm.  el.  1,  1087 
Merchant    Shipping — Saving    Life   at    Sea — 
The  Line-Throwing  Gun,  684 

HoLLAiTDy     Bight     Hon.    Sir   H.     T. 

(Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies), 

Mampeiead 
Africa.    South  —  Republic    of   (Transvaal) — 
Flogging  of  Native  Women,  9 
ZuloUnd,  1813,  1814 

Australia    (North-Wett  Coast )-Disast«r    at 

Sea--l'e.irl  Fijihlng  Fleet,  1463 
Australian  Colonies— North  Queensland,  1663 
Ceylon^Polioe  Force,  1805 

Railway  Construction,  1672, 1673 
China — ^Tho  Opium   Duty — Ordinance  of  th) 

Hong  Kong  Legislature,  6 
^Colonial    Conference  —  The    Minutes,    1805« 

1816 ; — Report  of  the  Proceedings  io  "  The 

SUndartl,"  1133 
J|Colonial  Service  (Pensions).  Comm.  el.  5,  826, 

827,  828. 820,  830,  831,  832  ;  el.  6,  ib. 
Colonies,  t^Tho— :(Jolonial    Statistics — Aunoal 

Reports,  349 
Dominion  of  Canada— The  «  Molly  Adams" — 

Deposition  of  Captain  Jacobs,  941 
Uong  Kong— Punishment  of  Flogging,  1119, 

1120 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific — Tonga,  1817  ; 

—Mr.  B.  Leefe,  the  British  Consiil,  955, 

1268 
New  Guinea — Colony   of  Queenslaod,    14649 

1804 
West  India  Islands— Mr.  L.  D.  Powlea,  Mafia- 

trateofNaana,  1263 
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HoLHES,    Biglit    Hon.    H.    (Attorney 
General  for  Ireland),  Dublin  Uni- 
versity 
Crimioal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cL  1.  360.  364,  371,  372,  375,  415,  418,  419, 
585,  588.  539,  500,  591,  595  ;  Amondt.  059, 
600,  666.  668,  764.  775,  781,  809,  811,  812, 
818.  819.  822.  1294.  1295,1296, 1209, 1302. 
1303,  1304,  1305,  1347,  1351,  1352.  1360. 
1362,  1368.1372,  1377,  1391.  1895,  1403, 
1400,  1473.  1474,  1480.  1482,  1483.  1512. 
1515,  1521,  1535,  1536,  1538,  1539.  1541. 
1548.  1549,  1550,  1654,  1559.  1563.  1586. 
1502,  1604.  1605,  1613,  1618.  1623,  1625, 
1630,  1631,  1639,  1640.  1829,  1834.  184U. 
1841,  1842.  1846.  1848.  1850,  1852,  1853. 
1857,  1888,  1890.  1898.  1899,  1901.  1903. 
1904.  1906,  1007.  1915,  1921 
Ireland — Questions 

Court  of  Bankruptcy,  1456 

Irinh    Land    Law    Bill  — "  M'Conkey    v. 

Kobertson,"  947 
Pettf   Sessions  Aot— Seotion   13^ Com- 
mittals. 1814 
Poor  Law— Election  for  an  Electoral  Guar- 
dian —  Tuam    Union.    547  ;  —  Voting 
Papers  in  the  Bantry  Union.  086 
I  r  eland — Magist  nic  j—  Questions 

Abadillane  Bench  of  Magistrates,  9GG 
Captain  Shaw,  R.M.  1463,  1463 
Captoin  Stokes,  a.M.  1466 
Derrygonnellj  Petty  Sessions,  912,  943 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2  R..  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
1232,  1235 
Truck,  Comm.  d,  3,  307 

Home  Defabtment — Secretary  of  State 
(jee  Matthews,  Eight  Hon.  H.) 

Home  Depabtment — Under  Secretary  of 
State  («M  Wobtley,    Mr.    0.    B. 

Stuabt-) 

HooFEB,  Mr.  J.,  Cork,  8,E, 
Ireland — Labourers*  Acts — Cottages  in  Bandon 

Union.  945 
Ways    and   Means — Financial  Resolutions— 

Tobacco  Duties,  690.  697.  1683 ;— Scotch 

Roll  Tobacco,  954 

HowELL,  Mr.  O.,  Bethnal  Green,  iV.  &\ 

Parliament— Public  Bills  —  Bills  relating  to 
Parliamentary  Elections,  1091 
Public  Petitions  Committee.  536 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank — Limits  of  Deposits, 

547 
Revised  Statutes — Issue  of  a  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  248 

HowoBTH,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Salford,  S. 

Parliament — Palace  of  Westminster — Ventila- 
tion of  the  Private  Bill  Committee  Rooms, 
246 

HiTBBABD,  Eight  Hon.  J.  G.,  Zondon 
France— Paris  Exhibition  in  1989,  1673 
Oaths,  2R.  1428  / 


Hughes,  Colonel  E.,  Woolwich 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

el.  1.  432.572.577 
Oaths.  2R.  1425 

Hughes  -  Hallett,    Oolonel    F.     C, 

Rochester 
Admiralty — Dockyards— Discharge    of  Work- 
men, 1122 
Crimin.il  Law  Amendment  (Ireland],  Comm. 

130.134 
Post  Office  (Telegraph  Department)  —  Tele- 
graph Insulators.  1679 
War  Office  (Ordnance  Department) — Promotion 
of  Captains — Tho  Amended  Warrant — 
Jubilee  Tear,  1123 
Small    Arms—    Metford    Rifle,  1115:-* 
Small  Arms    Manufactory    at    Enfield, 
1681 

Hunt,  Mr.  F.  Seager,  Marylehone,  W. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
d,  1,  1411 

Hunteb,  Sir  W.  G.,  Hackney,  Central 
Ireland — Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours— Pier  at 
Ardmore,  Co.  Waterford,  943 

Hunteb,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Aberdeen,  N, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm. 

d.  1.  647,  1632,  1825 ;  Amendt.  1842,  1856, 

1865 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *'  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  918 
Priyale  Bill  Legislation.  2R.  493 

Illinqwobth,  Mr.  A.,  Bradford,  W, 

Colonial  Serrice  (Pensions),   Comm.  cl,    5, 

831 
Criminsl  Ijaw  Amendment  (Ireland),   Comm. 

d,  ],  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  406, 

475.  1399 
Oaths,  2R.  1426 
Parliament—Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  761,  861,   870, 

877 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  2R.  495 
Supply  —  Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Uer 

Majesty's  Reign,  1796 

Imperial  Defences — Colonial  Defence 

(Question,  Viscount  Sidmouth ;  Answer.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(The  Earl  of  Onslow)  April  20,  1 

Incumbents  of  Benefices  Loans  Exten- 
sion Act  (1886)  Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{Mr,  Secretary  Mattliews) 

c,  2R.  deferred  April  28,  303  [Bill  230] 

Moved.    "That   tho    Bill  be  now  read  2» " 

ApHl  29,  490 
Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 

(Jfr.    Artfiur    0* Connor);     Question    put; 

A.  80,  N.  137  ;  M.  57  (D.  L.  102) 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to;    Bill 

read  2° 
Committee* — b.p.  Bfay^ 
Committee  * ;  Report ;  read  8"  May  10 
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India — Secretary  of  State  {see  Cboss, 
Yisoount) 

India — ^Under  Secretary  of   State  {see 
G0R8T,  Sir  J.  E.) 

India  ( Questions) 

Chinna  Narrain,  PtoaecxUionof —  The  ChingU' 
put  Case,  Question,  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O'lirien  ; 
Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretarj  of  State  for 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst^  Mat/  0,  12C7 

Dittribution  of  Prize  Money  for  thf  Capture 
of  Jhanti,  Quentions,  Mr.  £.  Robertson  ; 
Answers,  The  Under  Secretary  of  Stnto  for 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  2,  543  ;  May  9, 
1276 

EdxieoHon  Department— Direetorshtpt  of  Pub' 
lie  Jnttruetion,  (Question,  Sir  Roper  I^otii- 
bridge;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  April  29, 
351 

Indian  Famine  Insurance  Fuwi^  Questions, 
Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  :  Answers,  Tlio  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gurst) 
May  10,  1454  ;  May  12,  16S4 

Public  Civil  Service^  Report  of  the  Commitsion 
on  t/ie,  Question,  Mr.  King  ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John 
Gorst)  May  2,  513 

Stale  of  Mohrbhanjt  in  Orvisa,  Question,  Sir 
Roper  Lethbridgc  ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
May  13,  1806 

Telegraph  Officials,  Question,  Mr.  Conybearo  ; 
Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  12,  1678 

The  Forest  Service — Pension  Regulations, 
Question,  Mr.  Howard  Vincent ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir 
John  Gorst)  May  12,  I  GOO 

The  Hindoo  Lata  of  Marriage '^Infant  Mar- 
riages.  Question,  Mr. J.  G.  Talbot;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Stato  for  India  (Sir 
John  Gorst)  Afpril'^S,  236;  The  Punjaub 
Civil  Code,  Question,  Mr.  Cozens- Hardy  ; 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  Stato  for 
India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  2,  552 

The  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  Question,  Sir 
George  Campbell ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  tor  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
May  3.  687 

The  Ncyrth'  JFestern  Frontier  —  The  Quetta 
Railway,  Question,  Tho  Barl  of  Kimberlcy  ; 
Answer,  The  Secretary  of  Stato  for  India 
(Viscount  Cross)  May  2.  496 

Bengal 

Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Strong  Drink,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  S.  Smith  ;  Answer,  The  Under 
i^ecretary  of  Stato  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
April  29,  350 

Pay  of  Native  Officials,  Question,  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridgo ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  lor  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  April  29, 
352 

Bombay 

The  Iron  Floating  Dock  at  Bombay,  Gaostion, 
Admiral  Field ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
May  13,  1806 

[eant. 
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Madras 

The  Ounpowder  Factory  at  Madras,  Question, 
Mr.  Mallook  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Stato  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst)  May  3, 
693 

Violation  of  the  Civil  Service  Covenant,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Buchanan ;  Answer,  Tho  Under 
Secretary  of  Stato  for  India  (Sir  John  Gorst) 
April  29,  856 

Ireland  ( Questions) 

Anns  {Ireland)  Act — Emergency  Caretaker, 
Roscommon  Co.,  Question,  Mr.  llayden ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIarman)  April  29, 

347 

The  Ancient  Imws  of  Ireland  —  Editing  and 
Republication,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P.  trill ;  An- 
swer, The  Tarliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Colonel  Kinz-IIarman)  May  2,  544 

Belfast  —  Strike  of  Shipwrights,  Questions, 
ilr.  Sexton  ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  Iving- 
Ilarman),  The  Secretary  of  Sute  for  tho 
Home  Department  (Mr.  Matthews)  May  2, 
553 ;  Question,  Mr.  Sexton :  Answer,  IMio 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Stuart -Wortley)  May  3,697  ; 
Question,  Mr.  M'Cartan  ;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentarr  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Ilarman)  May  5,  964 

Boycotting  and  Intimidation  ^Circular  Letter 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Police^  Question,  Dr.  Tanner  ; 
Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIarman) 
May  3.  700 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  January  to  April, 
1887,  Question,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis ;  Answer, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12.  1660 

Industrial  Schools —  The  Cappoguin  Industrial 
School,  Waterford,  Question,  Mr.  Pyfie  ; 
Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secro- 
tary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
April  28,  236 

Irish  Petti/  Sessions  Aet^Section  13^  Com' 
mi/fa/f.  Questions,  Mr.  Maurice  Uealy:  An- 
swers, Tho  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  May  13,  1814 

Letter  of  Mr.  Egan,  Question,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Ilealy  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIar- 
man) May  9,  1274 

Local  Qovernment — Supply  of  Water  to  RcUh" 
mines,  Question,  Mr.  P.  M'Donald ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  April  29, 
355 

PreveiUion  of  Crime  {Ireland)  Act,  1882 — 
Examinations  under  Section  16,  Questions, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Sexton  ;  Answers,  Tho 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  April  26,  12  ;— 
Returns f  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harman)  April  28,2^3 

The  Cattle  Trade^The  Rathdown  Union-^ 
PleurO'Pneumonia,  Questions,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay ;  Answers,  Tho  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Seoretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel 
King-IIarman)  April  26,  7 
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BoAHD  OP  Works  (Jbsland) 

Loan  for  Nenngh  Tovon  Sail,  QuMtion,  Mr« 
P.  J.  O'Brien  ;  Answer,  The  Secreiarj  to 
the  TrcMory  (Mr.  Jaokson)  May  9,  1265 

Court  op  Bakkrvptct  (Irelaxd) 

Question,  Mr.  P.  M*Donald  ;  Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
ifay  10,  U66 

Labovrbrs'  (Ireland)  Acts 

Coftaget  in  the  Bandon  UnioH,  Qaestion.  Mr. 

Hooper  ;  Answer,  The  I'arliamentarr  Under 

Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 

May  5,  945 
Maeroom  Board  of  Ouardiam,  Postponement 

of  Question,  Dr.  Tanner  May  13,  1809 

Land  La^t  (Irblaxd)  Act,  1881 

Sub'ComihUiionert,  Question,  Dr.  Fox  ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Ilarman)  Hay  S, 
091 

Sittingi  in  Wieklow,  Question,  Mr.  Byrne ; 
Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  Kiog-Ilarman)  May  6, 
1120 

Land  Law  {Ireland)  Act,  1881,  and  the  Pur- 
chate  of  Land  {Ireland)  Act,  1885,  The 
Royal  Commiiiion  on  the — Alleged  **  Cook- 
ing "  of  t/te  Report,  Question,  Mr.  Cony- 
bearo :  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-IIar- 
man)  April  28,  245 

Irish  Land  Commission 

Judicial  RenU — Retwrrn,  Question,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Ellis ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Uar- 
man)  April  26,  18 

National  Education  (Ireland) 

Science  and  Art  Department — Results  Fees, 
Question,  Mr.  Flynn;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harmau)  May  3,  688 

TeaeherS'-^Rettrictions  on  Residence^  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Flynn,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  An- 
swers, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  2, 
548 

|FiSHBRis8  (Ireland) 

Ftihery  Commissioners — Trawling  in  Donegal 
Bay,  Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilealy  ;  Answer, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12, 
167» 

Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours  (Ireland) 

Pier  at  Ardmore,  Co,  Waterford,  Question, 
Sir  Guyer  Hunter;  Answer,  The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  5,  943 

Inland  Natioation  and  Drainage  (Ireland) 

River  Fergns  Reclamation  Scheme,  Question, 
Mr.  BIggar  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jaokaon)  May  13,  1806 

[ennt. 
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Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland) 

Use  of  the  Cold  Plunge  Bath  cls  a  Punishment, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  J.  Corbet ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  3,  686 

Poor  Law  (Ireland) 

Belfast  Board  of  Guardians — Oratuities  to 
Ofieials,  Question,  Mr.  Blano ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  6,  1112 
Joseph  Watt,  a  Relieving  OgUer,  Belfast 
Union,  Question,  Mr.  Leahy  ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12,  1667; 
Question,  Mr.  Blane ;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  13,  1802 

Armagh  Workhouse,  Master  of  the.  Question, 
Mr.  Blane;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Uarman)  May  6, 1110 

Bantry  Union,  Voting  Papers  in  the.  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Gilhooly,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilealy  ;  An- 
swers, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-llarman),  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
May  3,  685 

Newry  Union— Poor's  Rate,  Question,  Mr. 
Blane ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
May  13,  1802 

Tuaui  Union — Election  of  an  Electoral  Guar" 
diant  Question,  Colonel  Nolan ;  Answer, 
The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Holmes)  May  2,  546 

Post  Oppice  (Ireland) 

Communication  between  Skibbereen  and  Baltic 
more.  Question,  Mr.  Gilhooly ;  Answer, 
The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Kaikes) 
May  2,  540 

Improved  Service  in  the  Korth  of  Ireland, 
Questions,  Mr.  M'Cartan  ;  Answers,  The 
Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  3, 
690 

Unsatisfactory  Arrangements  in  Tyrone, 
Question,  Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny  ;  Answer,  The 
Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12, 
1682 

Detention  of  Summonses  at  Blackroek,  Ques* 
tion,  Mr.  Blane  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamen- 
tary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  May  6,  1113 

**Hazley  t.  Little" — Delay  of  Summonses, 
Question,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  ;  Answer, 
The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes) 
May  13,  1805 

Notices  and  Political  Cartoons,  Question,  Mr. 
Johnston  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  May  2,  548 

Postal  Business  at  Ballyshannon,  Question, 
Sir  Charles  Lewis  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster 
General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  3,  684 

Postmaster  at  Borris-in-Ossory,  Queen's  Co,, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  A.  Mscdonald ;  Answer, 
The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes) 
May  IS,  1812 

The  Annual  Holiday,  Question,  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  ;  Answer, The  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  May  12, 1678 
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Railways  (Ireland) 

Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Railway,  Qaostion, 
Mr.  Biggar ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  May  1S»  1807 

Oreat  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Com^ 
pany.  Question,  Mr.  Leahy;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron 
Henry  Do  Worms)  May  0, 941 

Law  and  Justicb  (I&bland) 

Sentence  on  Robert  Comer/ordat  Belfast,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  M*Cartan;  Answers,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harroan)  May2,5i5  ;  May  9, 
1273 

Equitable  Powers  of  County  Court  Judges, 
ObserTations,  The  Duke  of  ArgjU,  Lord 
Fitzgerald  Ifay  0,1263 

Non^Delivsry  of  Subposnas,  Question,  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde;  Answer,  The  Parlia- 
mentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  10,  1454 

The  Jury  System — Return  of  Jurors  and 
Voters,  Questions,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilealy,  Mr.  De 
Lisle;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man), Mr.  Speaker  AprU  20,  353 

Thb  Maoibtbact  (Ibelakd) 

Coroner  for  Westmeath,  Question,  Mr.  D. 
Sullivan ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Harman)  April  20,  348 

Resident  Magistrates  —  Return  as  to  Pro- 
fessions, Qualifications,  #0.,  Question,  Mr. 
E.  Robertson  ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  (Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith)  April  27, 
140  ;  Question,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler  ;  An- 
swer, The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  April  28, 
247 

The  Ahadillane  Bench  of  Magistrates,  Ques- 
tions, Dr.  Tanner ;  Answers,  The  Attorney 
^■}  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  May  6, 
063 

Cavtain  Sfiaw,  RM.,  Questions,  Dr.  Tanner, 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy ;  Answers,  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
May  10,  1462 

Captain  Stokes,  R.M.,  Question,  Dr.  Tanner  ; 
Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Holmes)  May  10,  1465 

Mr,  Turner,  R,M.,  Drwnsna,  Questions,  Mr. 
Cox ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man) May  12, 1663 

Petty  Sessions 

Blacklion  Petty  Sessions -^  Arrest  of  John 
Keany,  Question,  Mr.  Blane  ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  H,  11 II 

Derrygonnelly  PeUy  Sessions,  Questions.  Mr. 
W.  Redmond ;  Answers,  The  Attorney  Gene, 
ral  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes)  May  5,  042 

Thb  Rotal  Irish  Constabulary 
Boycotting  and  Intimidation — Returns  by  the 
Police,  Question,  Dr.  Tanner ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Hannao)  May  5,066 

[oont. 


Ibbland — The  Royal  Irish  Constabulary'— eonU 

Parliamentary  Quota  for  Tipperoary,  North 
Riding,  Questions,  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
J.  O'Connor  (Tipperary,  S.);  Answers,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  iVay  6, 1121  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  P.  J.  O'Brien ;  Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  12,  1681 

Constable  Joseph  Bennett,  Question,  Mr. 
M'Cartan ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Harman)  May  2,  530 

Constable  Kennedy,  Co.  Monaghan,  Question, 
Mr.  Johnston  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- 
Harman)  April  28,  234 

Sub' Inspector  Somerville  and  Constable  Ward, 
Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilealy ;  .Answer,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman)  May  10,  1455 

Prisons  (Ireland) 

Prison  Regulations —  The  Rev,  Matthew  Ryan, 
Questions,  Mr.  Finucane,  Mr.T.  M.  Ilealy  ; 
Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
April  20,  350 

Crimb  and  Outraob  (Ireland) 

Agrarian  Outrages,  Questions,  Mr.  Dillon ; 
Answers,  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  April  26,  17  ;^  The 
Return,  Questions,  Dr.  Kenny,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  ;  Answers,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man) April  30,  354 

Alleged  Mutilation  of  Cattle  at  Rathfamham, 
Question,  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  ;  Answer, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harman)  May  10,  1455 

Threatening  Letters-^  — ^  Lennox,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Conway ;  Answer,  The  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel 
King-Harman)  May  5,  048 

Etictionb  (Ireland) 

Lord  Oranard's  Estate,  Co,  Longford — Notice 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Questions,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  Dillon;  Answers,  The 
Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King-Harman),  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour)  May  3, 
608;  Questions,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr. 
Conybeare,  Mr.  T.  C.  Harrington ;  Answers, 
The  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman)  i/av5, 061 ; 
Question,  Mr.  Chance ;  Answer,  The  Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Colonel  King  •  Harman)  ;  short  debate 
thereon  May  0,  1270  ;  Question,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Har- 
man) ;  Personal  Explanation,  Colonel  King- 
Harman  ;  ObserTations,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy 
May  12, 1670 

Evictions  on  the  Marquess  of  Lansdoume*s 
Estate  at  Luggacurran,  Question,  Mr.  W..A. 
Macdooald ;  Answer,  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Seoretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  Kiag- 
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IEIL4KB — Evieiiona^coiki. 

Ilarmao)  Ifay  10.  \i69  ;^Aeti<m  of  the 
Police,  Qaestions,  Mr.  W.  A.  Maodonald  ; 
Answers,  The  Pnrlismentarjr  Under  Seore- 
tary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  King-Harman) 
May  13,  1676 

Tke  Skinners*  Estate,  near  Draperstown,  Co, 
Derry,  Questions,  Mr.  M'Oartan  ;  Answers, 
The  rarliamentary  Under  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Colonel  King-Harman)  April  28,  844  ; 
May  0. 1250 

Ireland — Ltmd  Improvement 
Moved,  **  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House 

Ketorn,  in  tabular  form,  of 
*•  1.  Totals  of  Loans  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Ireland    for    land    improvement 
made  between  1647  and  1881,  inclusive,  to 
owners  of  land  for 
(a)  Erection  of  fiirm  houses  and  oflDces  ; 
(6)  Labourers'  cottages ; 
(e)  Drainage,  reclamation,  and  improye- 
ment  of  Lands : 

II.  Totals  of  Loans  between  the  same  years 
to  Drainage  Boards : 

III.  and  IV.  Similar  Returns,  since  1811 " 
{The  Earl  of  Belmore)  May  2,  519 ;  after 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Irieh  Zand  Law  Bill 

Questions,  Mr.  Dillon;  Answers,  The  First 
Urd  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
April  28,  250  ;  April  29,  357  ;  May  2. 5;>6  ; 
Question,  ObserTations,  Lord  Fitsgerald ; 
Reply,  The  Lord  PriTy  Seal  (Earl  Cadogan) ; 
short  debate  thereon  May  9, 1243 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ;  Answer,  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
May  13,  1818 ;— '^  M'Conkey  ▼.  Robertson*' 
Question,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Holmes) 
May  5,  947 

Isaacs,  Mr.  L.  H.,  Newington,  Wialworih 

Merchant  Shipping— Wreck  of  the  Channel 
Steamer  "  Victoria,"  1269 

Isaacson,  Mr.  P.  Wootton,  Tmoer  Ham- 

leUj  Stepney 
West  Lancashire  Railway,  3R.  100,  101,  103, 
104 

liJe  of  Kan  (GnstomB)  Bill 

( The  Earl  Beauehamp) 
I.  Royal  Assent  April  28  [50  Viet.  0.  5] 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.  L.  (Secretary  to  the 

Treasury),  Leeds,  iV. 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests— Crown 

RenU  in  Wales,  1117 
Costoms  Board — Officers  of  the  Port  of  London, 

547 

Education — Second  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Education,  1675 
Harbour  and  Passing  Tolls  Act,  1861,  946 
Inland  ReTenue->  Payments  to  the  Legacy  and 
Succession  Doty  Dcpnrtmont.  350 


Jaoksoit,  Mr.  W.  L^-^-eont. 

I  reland — Questions 

Board  of  Trade— Loan  for  Nenagb  Town 

Hall,  1266 
Inland   Navigation   and   Drainage^ River 

Fergus  Reclamation  Scheme,  1808 
Railways— Debt  of  the  Derry  Central  Rail- 
way, 1808 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — Non-Contentioas 
Business,  949 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art — Publication  of 
the  Icelandic  Sagar,  243 
Reproduction    in    Fac-simile    of   Ancient 
M.SS.— Welsh  Manuscripts,  540,  947 

Oaths,  2R.  1424 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1467 

Scotland  —  Register  House  —  Report  of  the 

Departmental  Committee,  1881,  1263 
Truck,  Comm.  add,  el.  837, 1942 

James,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  H.,  Bury^  Lan- 
eashire 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm* 

el,  1,  449,  452,  456,  471,  472 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*  The 
Times'*  Newspaper),  Res.  1138, 1142, 1146, 
1151 

Jahbs,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Gateshead 

Accountant  General's  Department — Greenwich 

Hospital  Branch ,  955 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific— Tonga — Mr. 

B.  Leefe,  British  Consul,  955,  1817 
New  Guinea— Colony  of  Queensland,  1463 

Jersey,  Earl  of 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 

1654 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,   Report,  el,  28, 

Amendt.  331,  333 

Johnston,  Mr.  W.,  Belfast,  S. 
Belfast     Main    Drainage,    Lords'   Amendts. 

Consid.  201 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Oomm. 

cl,  1,  395,  570,  1866 

Ireland — Post  Office  — Notices  and  Political 
Cartoons,  548 
Royal    Irish    Constabulary  —  Constable 
Kennedy,  Co.  Monaghan,  234 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2).  2R.  1232 
Oaths,  2R.  1427 

JoiOEY,  Mr.  J.,  Durham,  Chester-le- Street 
Australia   (North- West  Coast) — Disaster    at 

Sea— Pearl  Fishing  Fleet,  1463 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,  1,  1541 
Russia  —  Imprisonment  of  Mr.   Robinson,  a 

British  Subject,  952 

JuTenile  Offenders  Bill 

[Mr,  Secretary  Matthews,  Mr.  Stuart'  Wortley) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  April  28  [Bill  215] 
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Kelly,  Mr.  J.  Bichards,  Camherivell,  N, 

Peckh.im  and    East  Dalwich  Tramways,  Res. 

1801.  1802 
Sheffield   Corporation    Water,    2R.    Amcndt. 

1583,  1584 
Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  el,  8,  Amendt. 

341,  342,  343:  el  A,  ib,;  el  15,  Amendt. 

1*6.;  cl  17,  Amendt.  t6.;  3 R.  Amendt.  932, 

033 

Kennedy,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Slt^o,  8. 

Post  OflBco— Mail  Bags  for  Ireland  on  Sunday 
ETenings,  1680 

Kenny,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Cork,  5. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland],  Comm. 

el  1,  426,  464 
Ireland— Agrarian  Outrages — The  Return,  354 

Kenny,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Tt/rone^  Mid 

Belfast  Main  Drainage,  Lords'  Amendts. 
Consid.  100 

Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Qomm.el  4,  825  ; 
el  5,  t^.,  827,  830  ;  el  6,  832 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
121,  122  ;  el  I,  623,  660,  793,  1832,  1838, 
1845,  1872,  1017 

Ireland — Post  Office— Unsatisfactory  Arrange- 
ments in  Tyrone,  1682 

Kenyon,  Hon.  G.  T.,  Denbigh^  Spe, 

Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests — Crown 
Rents  in  Wales,  1117 

KiMBEB,  Mr.  H.,  Wandsworth 

Walton- on-Thames  and  Weybridge  Gas,  2R. 
529,  530 

Kjmbebley,  Earl  of 

India  (North.West  Frontier)— QuetU  Rail- 
way, 400 

Registration  of  Dogs  in  the  Metropolis,  IR. 
325 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  5R.  174 

King,  Mr.  H.  S.,  ffull^  Central 

China— The  Opium  Duty — Ordinance  of  the 

Hong  Kong  Legislature,  6 
India — Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Public 

SerTice,  543 

KiNG-HABacAN,  Bight  Hon.  Oolonel  E. 
R.  (Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
for  Ireland),  Kent,  hie  of  Thanet 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (IrelanJ),   Comm. 

el  1,  578 
I  reland~- Questions 

Agrarian  Outrages — The  Rotorn,  354 
Arms  Act — Emergency  Caretaker,  347 
Belfast— Strike  of  Shipwrights,  064 
Boycotting    and    Intimidation  —  Circular 

Letter  to  the  Chiefs  of  Police,  700 
Cattle  Trade^Rathdown  Union— Pleuro- 
pneumonia, 7 
Crime  and  Outrage — Alleged  Mutilation 
of  Cattle  at  Rathfarnham,  1455  ;— 
Threatening  Letters  —  —  Lennox, 
048 

\eont. 


King-Harman,  Right  Hon.  Colonel  E.  K,^eonU 

Emigration  from  Ireland,  January  to  April, 
1887,  1660 

Fishery  Commissioners  —  Trawling  in 
Donegal  Bay,  1670 

Fishery  Piers  and  Harbours— Pier  at  Ard- 
more,  Co.  Waterford,  044 

Industrial  Schools — Cappoquin  Industrial 
School,  Waterford,  237 

Irish  Land  Commission — Judicial  Rents- 
Returns,  13  ;— Sittings  in  Wicklow,  1120 

Labourers'  Acts — Cottages  in  Bandon 
Union,  045 

Land  Law  Act— Sub-Commissioners,  601 

Land  Law  Clrela^nd)  Act,  1881,  and  Pur- 
chase of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.  Royal 
Commission  on — Alleged  ''Cooking"  of 
the  Report,  246 

Letter  of  Mr.  Egan,  1274 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art  —  Ancient 
Laws  of  Ireland,  544 

Local  Go7ernment — Supply  of  Water  to 
Rathmines,  355 

Lunatic  Asylums — Use  of  the  Cold  Sponge 
Bath  as  a  Punishment,  686 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  Amendment 
(No.  2),  1603 

National  Education — Science  and  Art  De- 
partment—Results Fees,  688 ;— Teachers 
— Restrictions  on  Residence,  543 

Post  Office — Detention  of  Summonses  at 
Blackrock,  1113 

Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1882— Exami- 
nations under  Section  16,  12,  13;— 
Returns,  244 

Prisons— Prison  Regulations  —  The  Rev. 
Matthew  Ryan,  351 

Trade  and  Commerce— Strike  of  Ship- 
builders at  Belfast,  553 

Ireland — Evictioos — Questions 

Lord  Granard's  Estate,  Co.  Longford,  1670, 
1080 ;— Notice  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, 608,  061,  062,  003,  1270,  1271, 
1272 

Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  Estate  at  Lugga- 
curran,  1460,  1676 

Skinners'  Estate,  near  Draperstown,  Co. 
Kerry,  244,  1260 

Ireland — Law  and  Justice — Questions 

Case  of  Robert  Comerford,  Belfast,  545, 

1273 
Jury  System— Return  of  Jurors  and  Voters 

355 
Non-Deli?ery  of  Subpoenas,  1454 

Ireland — Magistracy — Questio  as 

Blacklion  Petty  Sessions — Arrest  of  John 

Keany,  1112 
Coroner  for  Westmeath,  348 
Mr.  Turner,  R.M.,  Drumsna,  1664 
Return  of  Resident  Magistrates,  247 

Ireland — Poor  Law — Questions 

Belfast  Board  of  Guardians — Gratuities  to 
Officials,  1112,  1668  ;— Joseph  Watt,  Re- 
lieving Officer,  1803 
Master  of  the  Armagh  Workhouse,  1111 
Poor's  Rate,  Newry  Union,  1202 
Voting  Papers  in  the  Bantry  Union,  685, 
686 

Ireland — Royal  Irish  Constabulary— ^  Questions 
Boycotting  and  Intimidation-*  Returns  by 
the  Police,  067 
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Kixo-Uarmait,  Right  Hon.  Colonol  E.  R.— conl. 

CoDtUble  Joseph  Bennett,  530 
ConstJible  Kennedy,  Co.  Monnghan,  S35 
Extra  Polico  io  the  North   Riding  of  Tip- 

perarjr,  1682 
Parliamentary  Quota  for  Tippcrary,  North 

Riding,  1121 
Sob-Intpeotor    Somerville  and   Constable 

Ward,  1456 

Knowles,  Mr.  L.,  Salford,  W. 

France— AnimilatioD  of  Home  and  Colonial 
Customs  Tariffs,  1664 

LA.BouoHBBBy  Mr.  H.,  Northampton 

Army-- Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— Royal 

'   Irish  Roi(iment  at  Gosport,  057 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el,  1,  56d,  1410  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 

gross,  1415.  1825 
Dalie  of  Connaught's  Leare,  2R.  1710,  1711 
Jubilee  Tear  of  Uer  Majesty's  Reign— Service 

in  Westminster  Abbey,  10,  11,  050 
Law  and   Police  (England  and  Wales)— Sen- 
tences on    Rioters  at    Marylebone    Police 

Court.  551 
Navy— H.M.S.    "  A jaz  "— Compensation    for 

Injuries,  056 
Parliament — Business    of   the    House,   1278, 

1467.  1468 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *'  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  706,  785,  1177, 

1180,1181 
P'jblic  Meetings— Interference  by  the  Police, 

050 
Supply—Celebration  of   the  Jubilee  of   Her 

Majesty's    Reign,    1775 ;    Amendt.    1777, 

1770 

Lafone,  Mr.  A.,  Southwark,  Bermondsey 

Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  add.  cL  337  ; 
Amendt.  ib. 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales) 

( Questions) 

Bankruptcy — Coats  of  Adtninistration,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bradlaugh ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  April  28,  230 

CulpabU  Negligence  ^Oentleman  Cadet  Ward, 
Question,  Mr.  Shirley ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tery  of  State  for  War  (Mr.  £.  Stanhope) 
May  12, 1661 

Bigh  Court  of  Justice —Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion —  Delay  of  Causes,  Question,  Mr. 
Norris  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  April  20,  334 

Lambeth  Police  Court  —  Exclusion  of  the 
Public,  Questions,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Bradlaugh ;  Answers,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  Sfay  10,  1460 
Southampton  Borough  Poliee  Court^^Exclu- 
sion  of  the  Pubiie,  Question,  Mr.  Conybeare ; 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley) 
May  5,  058 

Law  Officers  of  the  Crown — Non-Contenlious 
Business,  Question,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  ; 
Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Troasary  (Mr. 
Jackson)  May  5,  040 

[eont. 


Law  ARD  JusTiOB  (^England  and  Wales)— oont. 

Oaths  and  AJUrmatiotts,  Questions,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh ;  Anxwers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  II.  Smith)  April  28.  240 

Public  Prosecutions — The  Solicitor  io  the 
Treasury,  Question,  Mr.  Pickersgiil  ;  An- 
swer, The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  ( Mr.  Stuart-Wortley) 
May  3.  603 

The  Law  Courts  and  the  Public  Press--' 
Coroners*  Inquiriest  Question,  Mr.  Cony- 
be.are ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Richard  Webster)  May  6,  1120 

[See  title  First  Ofenders'] 

The  Maoistbact 

Cerrig-y-Dntidion  Petty  Sessions,  Question, 
Mr.  T.  £.  Ellis;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  ibe  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart- Wortloy)  May  12,  1060 

The  Flintshire  Nonconformists ^  Questions,  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  Mr.  T.  £.  Ellis;  An- 
swers, The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Mr.  Stnart-Wortley), 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
ISmith)  May  13, 1808 

The  Helston  Bench  —  Sentence  on  Edward 
White,  Question,  Mr.  Conybeare  ;  Answer, 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Matthews)  May  2,  545 

Law  and  Police  (England  and  Wales) 

( Questions) 

Disturbances  at  Kennington,  Question,  Mr. 
Conybeare;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley)  May  3.  604 

Outrage  at  a  Meeting  eU  Audlem,  Cheehire, 
Question,  Mr.M'Laren  ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  10,  1460 

Sentence  on  Rioten  at  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  Questions,  Mr.  Pickersgiil,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Mr.  Labouchere ;  Answers,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Matthews)  May  2,  550 

Salvationist  or  Socialist  Meetings  and  the 
Police,  Questions,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  James  Stuart ;  Answers,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  5, 
060 

Socialist  Meetings — Instructions  to  the  Police, 
Question,  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  ;  An- 
swer, The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Mr.  Stu.irt-Wortley) 
May  3,  603 

Severe  Sentence  at  the  Marylebone  Poliee  Court, 
Question,  Mr.  W.  A.  Macdooald  ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  10, 
1 450  [See  title  Metropolis;\ 

Personal  Searches  by  the  Poliee,  Question,  Mr. 
Pickard  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  ( Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  May  5,  067 

The  Salvation  Army,  Question,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Bolton ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Homo  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  May  5,  068 
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Lawrence,    Sir  J.    J.  Trevor,   Surrey, 
Beigate 
PAi'liamcnt — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *•  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  lies.  847 
Satton  District  Water,  dR.  932,  983 

Lawhence,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Liverpool,  Aher- 
cromhy 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
143 

Lawson,  Mr.  H.  L.  W.,  8t.  Paneras,  W, 
Armr  (Auxiliary  Forces) — Volunteer  Force- 
New  llcgulations,  1458 
Duke  of  Connaaght's  LeaTe,  2R.  1709 

Leahy,  Mr.  J.,  Kildare,  8. 

Irela  nd  —  Poor  Law — Belfast  Gaardiana  — 
Joseph  Watt,  RelieTing  Officer,  1667 

Railways  (Ireland)  —  Great  Sootbern  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  941 

Leconfield,  Lord 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1654 

Lefevre,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw,  JBrad- 

ford,  Central 
I    Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm.  31 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  211 

Legal  Proceedings  (Beports)  Bill 

{Mr.  Finlay,  Mr.  Bigerton  Hubbard,  Mr.  Loch- 

wood,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  Bryee,  Mr. 

Robert  Reid,  Mr.  Aaquith) 

c.  Motion  for  LeaTe  {Mr.  Finlay)  May  13,  1942 ; 
Moved, "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  ** 
{Mr.  Chance) ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 
Original  Qaestion  pot,  and  agreed  to;  Bill 
ordered;  readl»*  [Bill  264] 

Lbiohton,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  Osweetry 

Education  Department  (England  and  Wales)— 

Llanelly  Board  School,  4 
E,Ttraordinary    Titho    Rent- Charge— Capital 

Value,  1118 
],ocal  Government  Board — Audit  of  Municipal 

Accounts,  4 
Oaths,  2R.  1423 

Lethbeidoe,  Sir  B.,  Kensington,  N. 
China  —  Convention  —  British    Trade    with 

Thibet,  695,  696 
India — Questions 

Bengal— Pay  of  Native  Officials,  352 
Education    Department — Directorships  of 

Public  Instruction,  351 
State  of  Mohrbhanj,  in  Oriasa,  1806 

Lewis,  Sir  0.  E.,  Antrim,  N. 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,    Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  201 
Ireland  —  Post   Office  —  Postal    Business    at 

Ballyshannon,  684 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  «  The 

Times'*  Newspaper),  Res.  700, 702, 703, 705, 

706,  710,  737,  788.  739 
Sutton  District  Water,  3R.  937 


Lewis,  Mr.  T.,*Angle8ey 

Parliament — Petitions — Violation  of  Rules — 
Petition  from  Cardiganshire — Irregularity 
of  Signatures,  1262 

Licensed    Premises    (Earlier    Closing) 

(Scotland)  Bill  (Dr.  Cameron,  Mr. 

Robert  Reid,  Mr,  Mark  Stewart,  Mr.  Donald 

Crawford,  Mr.  Lyell,  Mr.  Provand) 

e.  Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Question  [7th  March], "  That  the  Bill  be  now 
read  2® ; "  Question  again  proposed  ;  Debate 
resumed  May  9,  1432  ;  after  short  debate. 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2® 

[Bill  153] 

Limited  Partnerships  Bill 

{Sir  Bernhard  Samuehon,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Seale- 

Hayne,  Sir  Frederick  Mappin) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1^  * 
May  4  [Bill  254] 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art 

Publication  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  Question, 
Mr.  Lyell ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  April  28,  248 

Reproduction  in  Fae-Simile  of  Ancient  MSS. — 
Welsh  Manuscripts,  Question,  Mr.  Bowen 
Rowlands;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  May  2,  540 

Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts — 
IFelth  Manuscripts,  Question,  Mr.  T.  £. 
Ellis ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury (Mr.  Jackson)  May  5,  946 

The  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^ Editing  and 
Republication,  Question,  Mr.   T.   P.  Gill ; 
Answer,    The    Parliamentary    Under    Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  (Colonel  King- Har man) 
May  2,  544 

Llewellyn,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Somerset,  N. 

Inland  Revenue— Farmers'  Returns  to  the 
Income  Tax,  1686 

Loeal  Board  of  Health,  Chatham,  Election 

to  the — Forgery  of  Voting  Papers 
Question,    Observations.    Lord     Monkswell ; 
Reply,  Lord  Balfour  (A  Lord  in  Waiting) 
May  9,  1250 

LooAL  Govebnment  Boabd — ^President 
(see  Bitchie,  Bight  Hon.  0.  T.) 

Local  Govebnment  Board — Secretary 
to  {see  Long,  Mr.  W.  H.) 

Local  Government  Board — Audit  of  Muni* 

cipal  Accounts 
Question,  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  ;  Answer,  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Mr.  Ritchie)  ^pri7  26,  4 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (Carriclc-onSair)  Bill  [h.l.] 

/.  Royal  Assent  April  28  [50  Vict  c.  v.] 
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Local  OoTenunent  (Ireland)  Froraioiial 
Order  (Dublin,  ftcO  Bill  [n.l.] 

( Th^  Lord  Privy  Seat) 
i.  Presented  :  rend  !'•  May  10  (No.  95) 


LON 


MAO 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  Proviuonal 
Order  (Limericlc  Water)  Bill  [ni'] 

e.  Read  2''  •  May  2  [Bill  236] 

Local  Ooyemment  Provisional  Orders 
(Gkis)  Bill 

{Mr.  Long,  Mr,  Ritehie) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  May  10  [BUI  259] 

Local  Oovemment  Provisional   Orders 

Bill  (Lord  Baifour) 

I.  Read  !•  •  April  26  (No.  70) 

Read  2*  *  Afay  6 
Committee  *  ;  Report  May  9 
Read  3*«  if  ay  10 

Local  Ctovemment  Provisional  Orders 
(Ho.  2)  BiU 

{Mr,  Lonfft  Mr,  Sitehis) 
€,  Ordered ;  read  I"**  May  10  [Bill  261] 

Local   (Government   Provisional   Order 
(Highways)  BiU 

{Mr,  Long,  Mr,  Bitehiij 

c.  Read  2o  •  April  26  [Bill  22i] 

Report  •  May  6 

ReadS'^^Jfaye 
I,  Read  !•  •  {Lord  Bal/onr)  May  9      (No.  87) 

Local  Oovernment   Provisional   Orders 
(Poor  Law)  BiU 

{Mr,  Long,  Mr.  Ritchie) 

e.  Read  2«  •  April  26  [Bill  226] 

Report  *  May  6 

Read  3"  *  May  6 
I,  Read  1*  •  (Lord  Bat/our)  May  9       (No.  88) 

Local  (Government  Provisional  Orderi^ 
(Poor  Law)  (No.  2)  BiU 

{Mr,  Lofifff  Mr,  Ritchie) 

c.  Read  ^  •  April  26  [Bill  227] 

Report  *  May  6 

Read  S""  *  May  6 
l.  Read  1>  •  (Lord  Balfour)  May  9     (No.  89) 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(Poor  Law)  (No.  3)  BiU 

{Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ritchie) 
e.  Ordered;  read  1«  •  May  10  [Bill  260] 

LocEWOOD,  Mr.  F.,  York 

Criminal  Law  Amendment   (Ireland),  Comm. 

ol.  I,  440,  441,  1536  ;  Amende.  1923 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  730,  731 

LoiTDON,  Bishop  of 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  174 


LoNO,  Mr.  W.  H.    (Secretary  to  the 

Local  Government  Board),    WtUs, 

Deviui 
Tmek,  Comm.  add  d,  1100 


Lord  Advocate,  The  {sea  Macdoitald, 
Bight  Hon.  J.  H.  A.) 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  —  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  {Bee  Balfoub,  Bight 
Hon.  A.  J.) 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ibeland — Par- 
liamentary Under  Secretary  to  the 
{see  King-Haeman,  Bight  Hon. 
Colonel  E.  B.) 

Lowtheb,  Hon.  W,,  Weatmorsland,  Ap» 
plehy 
Parliament — Petitions— Fiotltious  S ignatores, 
1460, 1817,  1818 

Lowther,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Cumberland,  P$n' 
rith 
Parliament — Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times*'  Newspaper),  Res.  1044 

Lunacy  Districts  (Scotland)  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Marqwee  of  Lothian) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  *  May  5  (No.  82) 

Ltell,  Mr.  L.,  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art — Publication  of 
the  loelandio  Sagas,  243 

Lymington,     Bight     Hon.     Yiscounty 
Devon,  South  Molton 
Parliament—  Pnblio  Petitions  Committee,  687 

McArthur,  Mr.  A.,  Leieeeter 
Africa  (South) -Zoluland,  1813 

MoCalmont,  Captain  J.,  Antrim,  E. 

Army— Commissariat    and    Transport   Corps, 
349 

McOabtan,  Mr.  M.,  Down,  S, 

Ireland — Questions 

Belfast— Strike  of  Shipwrights,  064 

Evictions — Skinners'  Estate,  near  Drapers- 
town,  Co.  Derrjr,  244,  12d9,  1260 

Law  and  Justice — Case  of  Robert  Comer- 
ford,  Belfast,  545.  1273 

Post  OflSce— Improved  Service  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  690,  601 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  —  Constable 
Joseph  Bennett,  539 

M'Cabthy,  Mr.  J.,  Londonderrsf 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

d.  1,478 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  ^  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res,  732 
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Macdonald,  Bight  Hod.  J.  H.  A.  (Lord 
Advocate),  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's Universities 
Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1.  12S3,  1384,  1382,  138G 
Scotland — Question! 

Church  of  Scotlnnd — Church   Building  in 

Pitsligo,  Aberdeenshire,  1686 
Crofters   Commission — Visit   to    Solitotc, 

Isle  of  Skye,  146G 
Education  Department — Gaelic  Kangaage, 
1115  ;  — >  Garnethill     and     Ilatcheson 
Schools  in  Glasgow,  240 
Fisheries — British  Fishery  Society— Net- 

Drying  Grounds,  1684 
Fishery    Board — Trawling  in  the   Moray 

Firth,  656 
Holidays  for  the  Agricaltaral  Population, 
240 

Law  and  Justice — Case  of Ferric,  at 

Hamilton,  243 
Law    and    Police  —  Outrages    at    Dnthil, 

Inverness-shire,  539 
Scotch  University  Bill,  1677 
Sea  Fishing  Boats  Act,  1886,  945 
Scotland — Mussel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters,  Res. 
1730,  1735,  1739 

McDonald,  Mr.  P.,  SligOf  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cL  1,  1631  ;  Amendt.  1632,  1647 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  217 
Ireland — Court  of  Bankruptcy,  1450 

Local    Government — Supply  of  Water  to 
Uathmincs,  356 

Macdonald,    Mr.  W.  A.,   Q^$sfCs  Co., 

Ossory 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cL  1,  797,  1885 
Ireland— Evictions  on  the  Marqaess  of  Lans* 
downe's  Estate  at   Luggacurran,   1459» 
1676 
Post    OflBce  —  Post    OfBce    at    Borris-tn- 
Ossory,  Queen's  Co.,  1812 
Law  and    Police — Severe    Sentence    at    the 
Marylebone  Police  Court,  1459 

Mao  Innes,   Mr.   M.,    Northumberland, 

Hexham 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *'The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1173 

MoKenna,  Sir  J.  N.,  Monaghan,  S. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cL  1,  1548 

Maokintosh,  Mr.  0.  Faassb-,  Inverness- 
shire 
Scotland— Law  and  Police — Oatragesat  Duthil, 
Inverness-shire,  539 
Register  House  —  Report  of  the  Depart- 
menUl  Committee,  1881,  1263 

MoLaben,  Mr.  W.  S.  B.,  Cheshire,  Crewe 

Coal  Mines,  Ac.   Regulation — Female  Labour 

at  the  Pit's  Bank,  1268 
Law    and    Police — Outrage  at  a  Meeting  at 

Aadlom,  Cheshire,  1460 
Post  Office  Patronage,  1790 


Maclube,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  8.K, 
Stretford 
Education     Department  —  Pupil    Teachers, 
1668 


Mahony,  Mr.  p.,  Meath,  If. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
146  ;  el.  I,  1364,  1366, 1376,  1388, 1553 

Makins,  Oolonel  W.  T.,  Essex,  8.E. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  228 

Mallooe,  Mr.  B.,  Devon,  Torquay 
India— Gunpowder  Factory  at  Madras,  033 

Malta —  Changes  in  the  Constitution 
Question,  Earl   Do   La  Warr;    Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(The  Earl  of  Onslow)  Jfajf  3,  681 

Mannebs,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B. 
(Ohancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), Leicestershire,  E. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act — Importa- 
tion of  Cattle  from  Ireland,  1121 
Criminal  Law    Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
274,  278,  282,  821 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle) 

Bill  [hi-]     ( The  Earl  of  Camperdown) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  •  Ajn-U  28         (No.  72) 
Read  2%  after  short  debate  May  12,  1650 

Mablborouoh,  Duke  of 

Friendly  Societies— The  Independent  Mutual 
Brethren  Friendly  Society — Report  of  the 
Chief  Registrar,  325 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  176,  1448 

Mabtjm,  Mr.  E.  P.  M.,  Kilkenny,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl,  1,  Amendt.  858,  350,360,  363,823,  1316, 
1406,  1574 

Mason,  Mr.  S.,  Lanark,  Mid 
Scotland — Law    and    Justice — Case  of    — — 
Ferric,  at  Hamilton,  241 
Scotch  University  Bill,  1677 

Matthews,  Bight  Hon.  H.  (Secretary 

of  State  for  the  Home  Department), 

Birmingham,  E. 

Law    and    Justice    (England    and     Wales)— 
Magistracy — llelston    Bench — Sentence 
on  Edirard  White.  54C 
Sentence  on   Rioters  at  the   Marylebone 
Police  Court,  551 

Public  Meetings— Socialist  Meetings  on  Open 

Spaces,  1758,  1759 
Trade  and  Commerce— Strike  of  Shipbailders 

at  Belfast,  553 
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Maxweix,  Sir  H.  E.  (A  Lord  of  the 
Treasury),  JVigton 
Coloninl    SerTico    ( Pensions),    Comm.    C75 ; 
cL  3,  076 :  el.  4,  Amende.  824,  825  ;  cl.  5, 
830  ;  el.  6.  Amende.  833  ;  add.  eL  833 
Lieensed   Premises  (Earlier   Closing)    (Scot- 
land), 2  R.  1433 

ICerchaiidiBe  Marks  Act  (1862)  Amend- 
ment Bill  {Baron  Henry  Di  JFormt, 
Mr.  Attorney  Oenerat) 

e.  Select  Comm.,  Mr.  Lane  disdi.,  Mr.  IVter 
McDonald  added  May  2  [Bill  U2] 

Merchant  Shipping 

Lo8»  of  Life  at  6Va — The  Select  Committee, 
Question,  Mr.  Finlny  ;  Answer.  Tho  Secrc- 
Ury  to  tho  Board  of  Tmdo  (Baron  Ilenry 
Do  Worms)  May  12.  1CC2 

Medical  Hertiee  on  beard  Trantatlantie  Liners, 
Observations,  Dr.  Tanner  ;  Kepir,  The  .Secre- 
tarj  to  the  Bo.irtl  of  Trude  (Baron  Henry 
]>e  Worms)  May  12,  1730 

Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876 — Denmark-^ 
Deck  Cargoes,  Question,  Mr.  Caldwell ;  An- 
swer, The  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for 
Foreign  Aff^^irs  (Sir  James  Fcrgusson) 
Aprit  26,  14 

Russian  Bills  of  UeaHU  at  Constantinople, 
Question,  Mr.  Conybcare ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Atfairs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  May  2,  553 

Saving  Life  at  Sea^  Select  Committee  .ip- 
pointed  and  nominated  May  3  ;  List  of  tlio 
Committee.  081 

Saving  Life  at  Sea — The  Line-  Throwing  Gun, 
Question,  Mr.  Hoare  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron  Henry 
De  Worms)  May  3,  081 

The  Loo  Hock,  Baltimore  Harbour,  Question, 
Mr.  Gilhooly  ;  Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  (  Baron  Henry  Do  Worms) 
May  2,  541 

Wreck  Commissioners  Court —Wreck  of  the 
Channel  i.  (earner  *•  Victoria,'*  Question,  Mr. 
Isaacs  ;  Answer,  The  Sccrotnrv  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  (Baron  Henry  Do  Worms)  May  9, 
1260 ;  Question,  Mr.  Channing  ;  Answer. 
The  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Baron 
Henry  Do  Worms)  May  12,  1683 

Merchant  Shipping  (Fishing  Boats)  Acts 
Amendment  Bill 

(The  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston) 
/.  Royal  Assent  April  28  [50  Viet.  c.  4] 

MeUarohgy — Storm  Warn  ings — Mr.  B.  A . 
Collins 

Question,  Mr.  Henniker  Ileaton  ;  Answer,  Tho 
Secretary  to  tho  Bo:)rd  of  Trade  (Baron 
Honry  Do  Worms)  May  5, 950 


Metbopolis  ( Questions) 

Open  Air  Meetings 

Instructions  to  the  Police,  Question,  Mr.  James 
Stuart ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley)  ifay  6,  1134 

[eont^ 


MsTBOPOufl — eonit. 

Action  of  the  Poliee,  Questions,  Mr.  Pioton, 
Mr.  James  Stuart,  Mr.  Pickersgill ;  An- 
swers, Tho  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley) 
May  10.  1456  i-^ Arrest  of  Chapman  and 
Kemp,  Question,  Mr.  Pickersgill  ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  tho  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  May  12, 
1690 

Meeting  at  Kennington  -  Interference  by  the 
Police^  Question,  Mr.  Labouchere  ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Homo 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley)  May  5, 
OoO 

Letter  of  Chief  Officer  at  Kennington  Road 
Poliee  Station,  Question,  Mr.  Cony  ben  re  ; 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  tho  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortlry)  M*ty  10,  1461 

Socialist  Meetings  on  Open  Spaces,  Observa- 
tions, Mr.  James  Stuart ;  Reply,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  tho  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Matthews) ;  abort  debate  thereon  May  13, 
1746  [See  title  Law  and  Poliee] 

Open  Spates — 77m  Churchyard  Bottom  Wood, 
Homsey,  Question,  Mr.  J.  Rowlands  ;  An- 
swer,  Sir   Henry   Selwin-Ibbetson   May  2, 

Street  Improvements —  The  Colonnades  of  Bur- 
lington  House,  and  Temple  Bar,  Question, 
Obserrntions,  The  Earl  of  Militown  ;  Bepiy, 
Lord  Hennikor ;  Question,  The  Karl  of 
Uosebery  ;  Answer,  Lord  Hennikor  May  13, 
1056 

MetropoliB  Management  Acts  Amend- 
ment (Ho.  2)  Bill  {Mr,  Oetaviue 
Morgan^  Mr,  Gilliat,  Mr,  Kimbcr) 

e.  Report*  May  6  [Bill  166] 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend- 
ment (Westminster)  Bill 

[Mr,  Burdett'Coutts,  Mr,  John  Talbot,  Mr. 

Tomlinson,  Mr.  Seager  Hunt) 

e.  Road  2^,  and  committed  to  tho   Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts 
Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill  April  26,  99 
Report  •i/ay  6  [Bill  208] 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend-  n 
ment  (So.  2)  BiU  / 

Metropolis  Management  Acts  Amend-  C 
ment  (Westminster)  Bill  -^ 

Consolidated  into 

Metropolis  Management  (Battersea  and 
Westminster)  Bill 

e.  Report  •  May  6  [Bill  258] 

Committee*  (on  re- comm,) ;  Report  ;  road  3® 
May  13 

Metropolitan  Police,  The 

Ccue  of  Ex-Police  Sergeant  Eskett,  Question, 
Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer,  Tho  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Staart-Wortley)  May  13, 1685 
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Metropolitan  Police,  The— coni. 

The  Chief  Commissioner^  Qaestion,  Mr,  0.  V, 
Mot-gnn  ;  Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Mome  Department  (Mr.  Stuart- 
Worlley)  May  13,  1811 

Metropolitan  Police  Provisional  Order 

Bill  {Earl  Benuehamp) 

L  Road  2'  •  ApHl  26  (N'o.  06) 

Committee  *  ;  Heport  April  28 
Read  3*  •  April  20 

MiDLETON,  Viscount 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  Ilolgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Hems  worth),  Motion  for  au 
Address,  1437 

MiLLTowN,  Earl  of 

Cremation,  Motion  for  a  Paper,  1448 
Metropolis  (Street  Improvements) — Colonnades 

of  Burlington  iloaseaud  Temple  Bar,  1656, 

1650 

MiLVAiN,  Mr.  T.,  Durham 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el  1, 1939 

Mining  Leases  (Cornwall  and  Devon) 

Bill  {Mr.  Aelandf  Sir  John  St.  Anbynf 

Mr.    Courtney,     Viscount    Ebrinyton,    Mr. 

Biekford  Smith,  Mr.  SeaU-Hayne) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  discharged;  Bill  re- 
ferred to  Select  Committee  on  Stannaries 
Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill  April  27 

[Bill  146] 

MoLLOY,  Mr.  B.  C,  KingU  Co.^  Birr 

Criminal   Law  Amendment   (Ireland),  Comm. 

d.  1,  412,  415,  462,  771,  775,  1315,  1321, 

1355,  1497,  1520,  1535, 1547,   1548,  1555, 

1862,  1869,  1915 
Parliament — Privilege— Mr.  Molloy  and  *•  The 

Times  "—Personal  Explanation,  1469 

MoNKswELL,  Lord 

Election  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Chatham 
— Forgerj  of  Voting  Papers,  1250,  1252 

MoKTAou,  Mr.  S.,  Tower  ffamlets,  White- 

chapel 
*<The  Board  of  Trade  Journal"— Advertise- 

mcnts,  11 
Ways  and    Means — Financial    Resolatious — 

Stamp  Daties  —  Companies — Compositions 

for  Transfers,  1 1 

MoBOAN,  Eight  Hon.  G.  Osborne,  Den- 
highshirst  E. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cL  1, 1529 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  **The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1185 

MoKQAir,  Mr.  0.  Y.,  Batter  sea 

Metropolitan  Police  —  Chief  Commissioner, 
1811 

MoBLBT,  Earl  of 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  dR.  167 


MoRLET,  Eight  Hon.  J.,  Niewcastle-upon- 
Tyne 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
284,  238,  294  ;  el.  1,  470,  480,  481,  672  ; 
Amende.  817,  1397,  1408,  1409.  1410 

Law  and  Polico  (England  and  Wales) — Sen- 
tence on  Rioters  at  the  Marjlebone  Police 
Court.  551 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times'*  Newspaper),  Res.  755,  1223 

Private  Bill  legislation,  2R.  494 

Mount  -  Edgotjmbe,     Earl    of    (  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household) 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  and    Amending 
Acts — The  Dauntsey  Trust — Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  the  Address,  1243 

Mount- Temple,  Lord 

Registration  of  Dogs  in  the  Metropolis,  IR. 

322 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 

1248 

MuNDELLA,  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.,  Sheffield^ 
Brightnde 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

63,  63 
Revised  Statutes— Issue  of  a  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  249 
Truck,  Comm.  add.  cl.  836,  837 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  {Ireland) 
Amendment  {No.  2)  Bill 
Question,  Mr.  Sexton ;  Answer,  Tbo  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
May  10, 1470  ;  Questions,  Mr.  T.  M.  Ilealy  ; 
Answers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  11.  Smith),  The  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Colonel  Ivinir- 
Uarman)  May  12,  1692  ;  Question,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Ilealy  :  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  il.  Smith)  May  13,  181U 

Municipal  CorporationB  Acts  (Ireland) 
Amendment  (No-  2)  Bill     {Sir  James 

Corry,  Mr.  Etoart,  Mr.  Johnston) 

<;.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2''" 
May  6,  1228  ;  Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  "  {Mr,  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland) ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  1236 ; 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
read  2^  [Bill  170] 

Committee — b.p.  May  12,  1798 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  A.,  JTarwiekshire,  Tarn- 
worth 
Parliament — Privilege  ( Mr.  Dillon  and  **  The 
Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  706 

MuBPHY,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Dublin,  St.  Patrick* s 
Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  022.  1529  ;  Amendt.  1915, 1919,  1023 
Ireland — The  Cattle  Trade — Ratbdown- Union 

-—Pleuro- Pneumonia,  7 
Ways  and   Means  ~- Financial    Resolutions- 
Tobacco  Duty — Effect  on  the  Manafiaoture 
in  Ireland,  1127, 1810 
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Mlional  Bilt  Bill 

Qaestion,  Mr.  Childers  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  tho  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goscben) 
May  12,  1685 

Navy  {QuMtiom) 

Imptrial  Dtfencei — Colonial  De/tncM,  Qaet- 
tion,  ViMOunt  Sidmouth  ;  Answer,  The 
Undier  Secretary  of  State  for  ihe  Colonies 
(The  Earl  of  On»low)  April  26,  1 

Monial  Defeneei — Torpedo  Boait  for  Singa- 
p€T€t  Qaettion,  Mr.  be  Lisle;  Answer.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Loid  George 
Uamiltoo)  April  28,  245 

yaval  Defines  of  the  Atutralian  Colonies, 
Questions,  Sir  George  Campbell  ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  ot  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Ilnmilton)  May  13,  1804 

ConJiraeU— Engines  for  Gunboats,  Questions, 
Mr.  Barbour ;  Answers,  The  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
May  10,  U04  ;  May  13,  1813 

HM.S,  ••  Ajax  " — Coaipensativn  for  Injuries, 
Question,  Mr.  Labouoherc;  Answer,  Tho 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord  George 
Hamilton)  May  5,  966 

BM.S.  •'Bseort,*'  Wreck  of ,  Question,  Mr. 
R.  W.  DnflF ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  5, 
960 

Impure  Heater  Supply  to  Her  Majesty* s  Ships 
at  Malta,  Question,  Mr.  Norton ;  Answer, 
The  SeereUry  to  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  For- 
wood)  May  S,  667 

Ships  of  War^ Failures  of  f>esign  and  Con^ 
struetion  —  BM,SS,  "  Warspite,"  "  Im- 
perieuse"  and  **  ColossuSy**  Question,  Obser- 
vations, Viscount  Sidmonth;  Kcply,  Lord 
Elpbiostone  (A  Lord  in  Waiting) ;  Ooserva- 
tions.  The  Earl  of  Nortbbrook  April  28,  170 

PSRBOXKBL 

Examinations  in  Seamaiiship  of  Midshipmen  for 
Rank  of  Lieutenants,  Questions,  Mr.  Craig- 
Sellar;  Answers,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralt/  (Lord  Georgo  Hamilton)  April  2d, 
229;  ifay  12.  1665 

Lieutenants,  Position  of  ^Retirements  Ques- 
tion, Observations.  Lord  Sudeloy  ;  Kvply, 
Lord  Elphinstone  (A  Lord  iu  Waiting); 
short  debate  thereon  May  2, 605 

Marine  and  Army  Pensions  {^Bandsmen), 
Question,  Captain  Price;  Answer,  The  Stt- 
oretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Forwood) 
i/ay  2,  541 

Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  Clyde 
Brigade  of  the.  Question,  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  3,  689 

J%e  "  Primrose  Ball "  at  Ventnor-^The  Coast- 
guard, Question,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  Answer, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  April  28,  231 

Tbb  Dockyabdb 

Discharge  of  Workmen,  Questions,  Colonel 
Hughes- Hallett,  Captain  Price  ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  May  6,  1122 

Maulbiholine,  Question,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  (Tip- 
perary,  S.);  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  May  6, 
1117 


Nelson,  £arl 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1653 

New  Guinea — See  title  Australian  ColO" 
nies 

Newspaper  PresSf   The — The  Langworihy 
Marriage   Case  in   "  The  Fall  Mall 
Gotette  " 
Question,  Dr.  Cameron ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Stuart.  Wortley)  May  12,  1666 

Noble,  Mr.  W.,  Eastings 

France  —  Arrest  of  Mr.  Augustus  Haxo  at 
Embrun,  519 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P.,  Galway,  N. 

Criminal  Iaw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el,  1 ,  400,  658  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 664,  666,  820.  1397.  1540,  1570 

Ireland — Poor  Law — Election  for  an  Electoral 
Guardian "-Tuam  Union,  646 

Ways  and  Means  —  Financial  Resolutions— 
Tobacco  Duty — Effect  on  the  Manufacture 
in  Ireland,  1128 

Nolan,  Mr.  J.,  Leuth^  N, 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
263 

Nobris,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Tower  Bamleis,  Lime- 
house 
High  Court  of  Justice — Queen's  Bench  Divi- 

sion — Delay  of  Causes,  354 
Jubilee  Tear  of  Her  Majesty's  Heign,  Celebra- 
tion of — A  General   Amnesty  in    Ireland, 
1816 

Northbrook,  Earl  of 
NaT)' — Totition  of  Lieutenants— Retirement, 
518 
Ships  of   War  —  Failures  of  Design  and 
Construction  —  H.M.SS.     "  Warspite," 
'*  impcrieuse,"  and  **  Colossus,"  182 

Nobthcotb,    Hon.    H.    S.    (Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Exeter 
Army    (Auxiliary    Forces)  —  The    Volunteer 

Force — New  Regulations,  1458 
Egypt — Suakin- Berber  Railway,  242 
War  Office  (Ordnance  Department) — Questions 
Aerostatic  Balloons — Inventions  of  William 

Howson,  1150 
Defective   Weapons  —  Sword-Bayonets  of 
the  City    of   London    Artillery   Volun. 
teers.  538 
Horse  Artillery  Reduotion^Field  Artillery 

Guns,  1453 
Small  Arms  Manufactory  at  Enfield,  1681 
Small  Arms— Metlord  Kifie,  1115 

North   Sea  Fisheries  —  Depredations  hy 

Foreign  Fishermen 
Question,  Sir  Savile  Crossley;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Ferguuon)  May  9,  1269 
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NoBTON,  Mr.  R.,  Kenty  Tunhrtdge 

Admiralty—  Impure  Water  Supply  to  Iler  Ma. 
jeBtj*s  Ships  at  Malta,  687 

Oaths  Bill  {Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Sir  John 

Simon  J  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny ,  Mr.  Burt^  Mr. 

Coleridge,  Mr,  Illingworth,   Mr.   Richard^ 

Mr.  Jesee  Collinge) 

e.  Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  bo  now  read  2<' " 
May  9,  U2i  ;  Moved.  '*  That  this  Uouse  do 
now  adjoarn  "  (Mr.  Do  Litle) ;  after  short 
debate,  Question  put;  A.  104,  N.  105:  M. 
91  (D.  L.  123)  [4.40  a.m.]  [Bill  104] 

Original  Question  a^^ain  proposed,  1425  ;  after 
short  debate,  Moved.  **  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  '*  {Mr.  Byron  Reed)  ;  afier 
further  short  debato.  Question  put;  A.  87( 
N.  191 ;  M.  104  (D.  L.  124)  [6.20  a.m.] 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  1428  ;  after 
short  debate.  Moved,  "  That  this  Uouse  do 
now  adjourn  "  {Mr.  Mark  Stewart) ;  after 
further  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Original  Question  again  proposed  ;  Debate  ad- 
journed 

O'Brien,  ]Mr.  J.  F.  X.,  Mayo,  8. 

India— Prosecution  of  Chinna  Narrain — Tho 
Chinglrput  Case,  1207 

O'Brien,  Mr.  P.  J.,  Tipper ary,  N. 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl.  1,  1598 
Ireland — Board  of  Works— Loan  for  Nenagh 
Town  Hall,  1266 
Rojal  Irish   Constabulary— Parliamentary 
Quota  for  Tippcrary,  North  Riding,  1121, 
1681 

O'Connor,  Mr.  A.,  Donegal,  E. 

Criminal    Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,  477.  481,  480.  139S,  1614.  1008 
Duke  of  Connau{;ht's  Leave,  211.  1700 
Mr.    Arthur    O'Connor,    Member    for    East 

Donegal,  Personal  Explanation,  1276 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Kes.  1080 
Parliament  —  Public     Business  —  Employers' 

Liability,  353 
Post  Office  Patronage,  1720 
Supply — Celebration  of   tho  Jubilee  of    Iler 

Majesty's  Reign,  1782 
Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  336,  340 

O'Connor,  Mr.  J.,  Tipper ary^  S. 

Admiralty — Dockyards— Haulbowline,  1117 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl.  1,  780,  810,  1306.  1341, 1352,  1405, 1490, 
1544,  1595,  1593.  1870. 1U04,  1913 
Ireland — Royal  Irish  Constabulary — Parlia- 
mentary Quota  for  Tipperary,  North  Hiding. 
1121 

O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Liverpool,  Scotland 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
38,  266.  278  ;  el.  1,  385,  388,  408,  4S0,  482, 
1348,  1390,  1399,  1413,  1418,  1504,  1575, 
1615,  1617,  1618,  1619,  1623,  1646,  1647, 
1839,  1919,  1921,  1926,  1928,  1935,  1937, 
1939 

ieoniB 


O'CoNROB,  Mr.  T.  P.-  eont. 

Ireland— Crime  and  Outrago— Agrarian  Oat- 
rages,  18 

Oaths.  2R.  1424 

Parliament— Pri?ilcge  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  845,  848,  899, 
1160,  1162 

Primrose  League,  Bournemouth  —  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  17 

Supply — Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Reign,  1787 

O'DoHERTY,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Donegal,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland).  Comm. 
el.  1,438,439,602,  818,  1301,  1301.  1334, 
1376,  1480,  1481,  1553,  1562;  Amendt. 
1564,  1565.  1567,  1568,  1572,  1591,  1592, 
1609,  1612,  1613,  1649,  1820,  1821,  1833, 
1844. 1902,  1019 

Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),2R.  1233 

O'Hanlon,  Mr.  T.,  Cavan,  E. 

Parliament  —  IIouso  of  Commons  —  Extra 
Allowance  to  Police  Constables,  1674 

O'Hba,  Mr.  P.,  Donegal,  W. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  1493,  1519,  1504 

Onblow,  Earl  of  ("Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  tlie  Colonies) 
Canadian  and  Pacific  Railway — Line  of  Royal 

Mail  Steamers  from  Vancouver  City  to  tlong 

Kong,  China,  and  Japan,  Motion  for  Pcipers, 

315 
Colonial    Conference — France   and    the   New 

Hebrides.  1107,  1108 
Defences  of  the  Empire — Colonial  Defence,  1 
Malta — Changes  in  tho  Constitution,  682 
Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  176 

Ordnance  —  Surveyor      General      {see 
NoRTHCOTE,  Hon.  H.  S.) 

Ordnanee  Department — see  Armg 

Paget,  Sir  R.  H.,  Somenet,  WelU 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  el.  1,  1090 
Truck,  Comm.  680 

Parlfament 

COMMONS— 

New   Writ 

Moved,  "  That  a  new  Writ  be  issued  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  to  servo  in  the  present 
Parliament  for  the  North-Eastern  Division 
of  the  County  of  Cork,  in  tho  room  of 
Edmund  Loamy,  Esquire,  who,  since  his 
election,  has  accepted  the  Stewardship  of 
the  Chiltorn  Hundreds" (3fr.  Sheil)  May  G, 
1110  ;  Motion  agreed  to 

Boston  Election  Petition — .Vr.  Fydell  Rowley 
— Di t qualification  for  Office,  Question,  Mr. 
Finch ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Gosohen)  May  5,  957  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Finch;  Answer,  The  At- 
torney General  (Sir  Richard  Webster) 
May  13, 1814 
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Th4  Balf'Past  Ttcelvs  o'clock  Jtuie^"  Block- 
tnp"  of  Scotch  Hilts,  Queitioos,  Mr.  C. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Ilenry  H.  Fowlrr !  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Trensorj  (Mr.  W.  U. 
Smith)  Jf(iy  13,  1693 

PrivaU  Bill  LegitkUion,  Qaestion,  Mr.  T.  M. 
UehXy ;  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Traasarj  (Mr.  W.  U.  Smith)  May  10.  1469 

Public  BilU'^Biili  relating  to  Parliamentary 
£leeti&ni,  Qaestion,  Mr.  Howell ;  Answer, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  May  12,  1691 

QUSSTIOXS  AND  ANSWERS 

Mmstirial  RcMponMitnUty^The  Chief  Seere- 
tary  for  Ireland,  Questions,  Mr.  Campbell* 
Bannerman,  Mr.  T.  M.  Uealj ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasur/  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  May  12, 1691 

SITTINGS  AND    ADJOURNMENT    OF 

THE  SOUSE 

The  Wkitsuniide  Becets,  Qaeition,  Mr.  Essle- 
mont :  Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sarj  (Mr.  W.  U.  Smith)  May  9,  1276 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  PUBLIC 

BUSINESS 

Observations,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  May  9,  1276  ;  Qnes- 
tions,   Mr.   Childers,  Mr.   Mark    Stewart, 
Mr.  Laboaehere,  Mr  Henry  H.  Fowler  ;  An- 
•wers.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ( Mr.W. 
H.  Smith),  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Jackson),  Mr.  Speaker  May  10, 1467  ; — 
Coal  Minet,  its.  Regulation  Bill,  Questions, 
Mr.  J.    E.  Ellis,  Mr.  Fenwick  ;    Answers, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley),  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
April  28,  335 ;  Question,  Sir  John  Swin- 
hurne;    Answer,    The    First    Lord   of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  May  5,  969  ; 
Question,  Mr.  W.  Crawford  ;  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  6, 1124 ; 
Question,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis;    Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of   State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  IS, 
1811;  —  Local    Oovernment    Bill — Leyis- 
lotion,    Question,    Mr.    F.    S.  Ste?enson ; 
Answer,    The    First    Lord    of   the   Trea- 
sury (Mr.  W.  U.  Smith)  April  28,  248  ;^ 
Empioyere*  Liability  Bill,  Questions,   Mr. 
Bnuilaugh,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  ;  Answers. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  April  29, 
363  :    Question,  Mr.  Broadhurst ;  Answer, 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  i/ay  10, 
1468 ;  —  The   New   Rules   0/   Procedure, 
Question,  Mr.  Broadhurst ;    Answer,  The 
First   Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.   H. 
Smith)  April  29,  357  i—CutUma  and  In* 
land  Revenue  Hill^  Question,  Mr.  Hartley ; 
Answer,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.   Smith)  May  2,  566;— Xon- 

VOL.  OOOXiy.  [thibd  sB&ns.]  [eont. 


TAAUAUMvr—Couuov9'^Bu$ine$i  of  the  Bouee 
and  Public  Buiinett — cent. 

don  Corporation  (Charges  of  Malversation) 
— Report  of  the  Select  Committee-^  Agri^ 
cultural  holdings  Bill,  fre, — Coai  Mines, 
§te.  Regulation  Bill,  Questions,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh.  .Mr.  Channin|(,  Sir  John  Swinburne, 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy ;  Answers, 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith)  Mayt,  1130 

Palacb  of  Wsstminbtbb 

Ventilation  of  the  Private  Bill  Committee 
Rooms,  Question,  Mr.  Howorth  ;  Answer, 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr. 
Plunket)  April  28,  246 

Deficient  Ventilation  in  the  Vote  Ofife,  Ques- 
tion, Dr.  Tanner;  Answer,  The  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  May  6, 
946 

Sleetrie  Lights  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons, 
Question,  Dr.  Tanner;  Answer,  The  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket) 
May  13,  1809 

The  House  of  Commons^AUowanee  to  the 
Police  Constablee,  Question,  Mr.  O'Hanlon  ; 
Answer,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Stuart-Wortley) 
May  12,  1674 

"Ofiees  of  Profit  under  the  Crown  "^Die» 
qualifications  under  the  6th  Anne,  Questions, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr. 
Childers,  Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone ;  Answers, 
The  Attorney  General  (Sir  Richard  Webster) 
April  28,  232 

PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  Eolmes  and  **  T/ie  Timet "  Newspaper, 

Observations,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  Mr,  Speaker 

May  2,  557 
The  Case  of  Sir  Edward  (then  Mr,)  Reed  in 

1863.  Personal    Explanation,  The  Solicitor 

General  (Sir  Edward  Clarke) ;  Obseryations, 

Sir  Edward  Reed  May  4,  840 
Mr.  Arthur  0^  Connor,  Member  for  Eoit  Donegal, 

Personal  Explanation,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 

May  9,  1276 
Mr.  Molloy  and  "  The   Times "   Newspaper, 

Personal  Explanation,  Mr.  Molloy  May  10, 

1469 

Parliament  —  Privilege  {Mr.  Dillon  and 

"  The  Timee  "  I^eufepaper) 

MoTcd,  <«  That  the  publication  in  The  Timee 
newspaper  of  the  2nd  of  May,  of  the  article 
headed  *  Farnellism  and  Crime,'  constitutes 
a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House  " 
{Sir  Charles  Lewis)  May  3,  700 ;  after 
debate.  Question  put  ;  A.  213,  N.  174  ; 
M.  39 

Division  List,  Ajes  and  Noes,  750 

Moved,  <*  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Thursday "  (Mr,  W.  S.  Smith),  753  ; 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  Thursday,"  insert 
"  To-morrow  "  (Mr.  Sexton) ;  Question 
proposed,  ■*  That  *  Thursday,'  &c. ;  "  after 
short  debate.  Question  put,  and  negatived ; 
Question,  "  That  •  To-morrow,'  Ac,"  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Main  Question, as  amended, 
put,  and  ogreed  to 
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Parliame%it'--Pnvilege  {Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Tvne$  **  Nea-Bpapery^oont, 

Debate  resumed  [Second  Night]  May  4,  841 
After  debate,  Ainendt.  to  leavo  out  from 
•*  That,"  add  "  this  Iloaso  declines  to  treat 
the  publication  of  the  article  headed  *  Par- 
nellium  and  Grime '  'n  The  Times  of  the  2nd 
of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House  "  {Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneral),^!^  ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  '*  That  the  words,  Ae. ; "  after 
further  debate.  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  [Third  Night]  May  5,  060 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ; ''  A.  218, 
N.  207;  M.  70  (D.  L.  110) 

Question  proposed, "  That  the  words '  this  House 
declines  to  treat  the  publication  of  the  article 
headed  "  Parnellism  and  Crime "  in  The 
Times  of  the  2nd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the 
Privileges  of  this  House,'  be  thero  added," 
070 

After  debate,  Amendt.  to  proposed  Amendt. 
To  leave  out  all  after  '*  House."  add  "  is  of 
opinion  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  by  a 
Select  Committee,  into  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
House,  brought  in  an  article  publlBhed  in 
The  Times  newspaper,  of  (he  2nd  May, 
against  John  Dillon,  esquire,  Member  for 
East  Mayo  "  {Mr,  W.  E.  Gladstone),  1007 : 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ; " 
after  long  debate,  Debate  further  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  [Fourth  Night]  May  6,  1133 
After  long  debate,   Question  put ;    A.   317, 
N.233:  M.  b4 

Division  List,  Ayeg  and  Noes,  1224 

Words  added  ;  Main  Question,  as  amended, 
put :  Resolved,  That  this  House  declloes  to 
treat  the  publication  of  the  article  headed 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime"  in  Tlie  Times  of 
the  2cd  of  May  as  a  Breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House 


Parliament — Public  Petitions  Cammittei 
I^cave  given  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  to  make  a  Special  Report;  Special 
Report  brought  up,  and  read  May  2,  531 ; 
Moved,  "  That  the  Report  be  referred  back 
to  the  Committee,  with  an  Instruction  that 
they  do  inquire  into  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  parties  by  whom,  the  names 
appearing  on  the  Petition  referred  to  were 
thereunto  appended"  {Sir  Charles  Forster) ; 
After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed 
to;  Moved,'*  That  the  Order  [25th  April] 
for  resuming  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
Special  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Petitions  be  discharged  "  {Sir  Charles 
Forster) ;  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ; 
Moved, "  That  the  Committee  have  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  " 
{Sir  Charles  Forster) ;  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to ;  Order,  That  Three  be  the 
quorum  of  the  Committee,  read,  aad  dis- 
charged ;  Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  quorum 

VioJation  of  Rules  ^Petition  from  Cardigan" 
shire— Irregularity  of  Signatures^  Questions, 
Mr.  Bowcn  Rowlands, Mr.  Lewis;  Answers, 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions  (Sir  Charles  Forster)  May  0, 1201 
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Parliament — Public  Petitions  Committee  — oont. 

Fictitious  Signatures,  Observations,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Speaker  :  Question,  Mr.  W.  Low- 
ther;  Answer,  Mr.  Speaker  May  10,  1440  ; 
Questions.  Mr.  Coddington,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Ellis;  Answers,  Mr.  W.  Lowther  May  13, 
1817 

Pabliament — House  op  Oommons 
Netp  fFrits  Issued 

JTi/ay  2— J^or  Cornwall  (St.  Austell  Division), 
r.  William  CopeUnd  Borlate,  esquire, 
Cbiltern  Hundreds 
May  a—For  Cork  (North-Eait  Cork  Division), 
V,  Edmund  Leamy,  esquire.  Steward 
or  Bailiff  of  Her  Majesty's  Throe 
Chiltern  Hundreds  of  Stoke,  Des- 
borough,  and  Bonenham,  in  the 
Coanty  of  Buckingham 

New  Member  Sworn 

April  28— Hon.  Alfred  Percy  Allsopp,  Borough 
of  Taunton 

Partnership    Law    Consolidation    and 

Amendment  Bill  {SirBernhard 

Samuelson,  Mr,  Shaw,  Mr.  Seale^Hayne,  Sir 

Frederick  Mappin) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  :  read  1"  * 
May  4  [Bill  256] 

Paultow,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Durham,  Bishop 

Auckland 

Colonial  Conference-- Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings in  «*  The  Standard,"  1133 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <<  The 
Times"  Newspaper,  Res.  1076 

Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland} 
(Superannuation)  Bill 

{Mr,  Chance,  Mr.  William  Corbet) 
e.  Committee*— B.P.  May  9  [Bill  62] 

Pjsasb,  Sir  J.  W.,   Durham,  Barnard 

Castls 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
126:  cl,  1,1923 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  cl.  1, 1083 

Private  Bill  Legislation,  2R.  493 

Supply— Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1781 

Truck,  Comm.  add,  el,  835 ;  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  1940 

West  Lancashire  Railway,  3R.  103 

Pease,  Mr.  A.  E.,  York 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)^  Comm. 
Ill 

Pease,  Mr.  H.F.,  York,  N.R,,  Cleveland 

Prisons  (England  and  Wales)  —  Millbaok 
Prison,  1686 
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Peclham  and  EoBt  Dulwieh  Tramway% 
€.  Moved,  **  That  the  Resolution  of  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  of  the  dth  daj  of  April 
last,  with  respect  to  the  Peckham  and  Enst 
Dulwich  Tramways  Petition,  tozoiher  with 
the  said  Petition  and  the  Bill  annexed  there- 
to, be  referred  back  to  the  said  Committee, 
and  that  they  have  power  to  Inquire  whether 
the  parties  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  their 
Bill  provided  that  so  much  of  Clause  15  as 
reUtes  to  the  widening  of  Rye  lAne  be  struck 
out  of  the  BUI "  (Mr.  JDodiU)  May  13, 1801  ; 
Moved,  ••  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Friday,  the  30th  May  "  {Mr.  KtUy) ;  Motion 
withdrawn ;  Moved,  •*  That  the  Debate  be 
adjourned  till  Tuesday  "  (Hr.  Daddi) ;  Ques- 
tion put,  and  agreed  to 

Pbel,  Eight  Hon.  A.  W.  (sm  Speakbb, 
Thef 

PiOKABD,  Mr.  B.,  Tori,  JT.R.,  Norman- 

ion 

Law  and  Police— Personal  Searches  by  the 
Police,  967 

PiCKBRSGiLL,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Sethnal  Grem, 

8.  jr. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  225 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales)— Public 

Prosecutions — Solicitor    to    the   Treasorf. 

698  ' 

Law  and    Police   (England    and    Wales)  — 
Sentences  on  Rioters  at  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  500 
Open  Air  Meetings  (Metropolis)— Action  of 
the  Police,  1457,1754 
Arrest  of  Chapman  and  Kemp,  1690 

PiOToir,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Loieeiter 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

W.  1,668, 1503 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,   2R.  Amendt. 

1702 
Open  Air  Meetings  (Metropolis)— Action  of 

the  PoUce,  U56. 1457 

Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders 

Bill  {Barim  Henry  D$  Worms, 

Mr,  Jaekaon) 

e.  Report*  May  12  [Bill  222] 

Considered  *  May  13 

PLOWDmr,  Sir  W.  0.,  JTok&rhampton,  W. 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1712 
War    OflBce — Permanent    Financial   Control. 
1668  ' 

PtTOKET,  Eight   Hon.  D.  E.   (First 
Commissioner  of  Works),  Duhlin 
University 
Bankruptcy  Offices  (Sites),  Comm.  cl  10,  803, 
^  804 

Jubilee  Year  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign~Ser?ice 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  10, 11,  951,  952 


PLVirKiT,  Right  Hon.  D.  R. — tont. 

Parliament — Palace    of   Westminster^Ques* 
tions 
Deficient  Ventilation  in  the  Vote  Office, 
946 

Electric  Ligh^  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons, 

1810 
Ventilation  of  the  PriTate  Bill  Committee 
Rooms,  246 
Supply— Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of    Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1770,  17T6,  1777,  1787, 
1796,  1797 

Pluwkett,  Hon.  J.  W.,  Ghueeatenhire, 

Thombury 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Irelandf,  Comm. 
108 

PlnralitieB  Act  Amendment  Act  (1885) 
Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

(Th$  Lord  Biahop  of  Bangor) 
I,  Presented ;  read  1«*  May  13  (No.  96) 

Police  Force  Enfranchisement  Bill 

(Ifr.  Burdett'Couttt,  Sir  Hewry  Sslmn-Ibbetion, 

Mr,    JFhitmore,  Mr,   Baddiffa  Cooke,  Sir 

Albert  BoUit,  Mr,  Howard  Vincent,  Lord 

Claud  Hamilton,  Colonel  Laurie) 

c.  Committee ;  Report  April  26,  98    [Bill  17] 
Considered ;  read  S^  May  2,  677    [Bill  240] 
/.  Read  1*  •  {B,  of  Harrowby)  May  3  (No.  77) 

Poor  Law  (England  and  Wales) 

( Questions) 

Election  of  Ouardians—Fuiham  Pariah,  Ques* 
tion,  Mr.  De  Lisle ;  Answer,  The  President 
of  the  Local  Gorernmcnt  Board  (Mr.  Ritchie) 
Apnl  26,  8 

MdUfam  Board  of  Ouardians — The  Dietary, 
Question,  Mr.  J.  £.  Ellis ;  Answer,  The 
President  of  the  Local  Goyernment  Board 
(Mr.  Ritchie)  ApHl  26,  3 

Portugal  and  Zanzibar — The  International 
Delimitation  Commission 
Question,  Mr.  F.  S.  StoTcnson :  Answer,  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs 
(Sir  James  Fergusson)  April  28,  244 

Post  Offiob  (England  and  Wales) 

{Questions) 
Mails 

Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Taamania  and  New 

Zealand,  Questions,  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton ; 

Answers,    The    Postmaster   General    (Mr. 

Raikes)  May  2,  564 
Carriage  of  the  Ameryean  Mails  from  London 

to    Queenstown,    Question,   Mr.    Henniker 

Heaton;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General 

(Mr.  Raikes)  May  6,  963 
Conveyance  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails, 

1866,   Question,    Mr.    Henniker    Heaton ; 

Answer,    The    Postmaster    General    (Mr. 

Raikes)  May  5,  964 
Mid-Day  Mails  between   Bristol  and  South 

IValea,  Question,  Mr.  L.  Fry ;  Answer,  The 

Postmaster  General   (Mr.  Raikes)   May  6, 

944 
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Post  Owtice  {Enffland  and  /raiVi)— cont. 

Carriaoe  of  Mails  to  Cornwall,  Question,  Mr. 
Conjbearo ;  Answer,  Tho  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1077 

Mail  Steamers  in  the  Nortk  of  Scotland, 
Qoestioii,  Mr.  Macdonald  Cameron  ;  An- 
swer, The  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Uaikes) 
May  0,  944 

Mail  Bags  for  Ireland  on  Sunday  Evenings, 
Question,  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  Answer,  The  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1680 

Xewspapers  for  India  and  the  Colonies  —Non- 
Delivery,  Question,  Mr.  llenniker  Ileaton  ; 
Answer,  The  Postmaster  General  (Mr. 
Uaikes),  ifay  2,  555 

'*  Official  Paid  "  Letters^Re- Direction,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Bradlau^h  ;  Answer,  The  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Raikes)  April  28.  231 

Payment  to  the  Australian  Government  on 
Account  of  Postages,  1870-85,  Question,  Mr. 
llenniker  lloaton  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster 
GcDcral  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  5,  040 

Post  Ojjice  Patronage,  Observations,  Mr. 
Gonybearo,  Mr.  M'Laren,  Mr.  Artliur 
O'Gonnor  ;  Reply,  The  Postmaster  Genenil 
(Mr.  lUikes)  May  12,  1714 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank — Limits  of  Deposits — 
Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  Howell ;  Answer, 
Tho  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  2, 
547 

Savings  Bank  Department  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  Question,  Dr.  Gameron  ;  Answer, 
Tho  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Raikes) 
May  12.  1607 

Trustee  Savings  Banks,  Question,  Mr.  Dart- 
ley  ;  Answer,  The  Postmaster  General  (Mr. 
Raikes)  April  28,  241 

Tblioraph  Dbpabtmbrt 

Telegrams  from  Liverpool  to  Bremen  and 
Bavre  vid  Xew  York,  Questions,  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell  ;  Answers,  Tho  Postmaster  General 
(Mr.  Raikes)  May  0,  1274;  May  12,  1687 

Telegraph  Insulators,  Question,  Colonel 
Uughes-Hallett ;  Answer,  Tho  Postmaster 
General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  12,  1070 

Post  Office — Sunday  Postal  Labour 

Select  Committee  nominated  May  4  ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  020 

Powell,  Mr.  F.  S.,  JPigan 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  el.  1,  1084 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1584 
Truck,  Comm.  080 

Power,  Mr.  P.  J.,  JFaterford,  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el  1,  616,  1325,  1340,  1549,  1556,  1502, 
1871 

Powis,  Earl  of 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1653 

Price,  Captain  G.  E.,  Devonport 


Pbioe,  Captain  J.  E. — eont. 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times"  Newspaper).  Res.  Motion  for  Ad* 
journmont,  1078,  1134,  1130 

Prime  Minister  {sm  Salisbury,  Mar- 
quess of) 

Primrose  League 

The  Primrose  League,  Bournemouth'-' TTie 
CrimintU  Law  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bii 
Questions,  Mr.  Carew,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  E. 
Robertson  ;  Answers,  The  First  liOrd  of  the 
Treasury  (Mr.  W.  II.  Smith)  April  26,  14 

Parliamentary  Elections  -^  Bahitation  of  the 
Primrose  league,  Birmingliam,  Question, 
Mr.  P.  Stanhope ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart- Wortley)  April  20,  352 

Prisons  {England  and  Wales)  ^Millbani 

Prison 
Questions,  Mr.  Fell  Pease,  Mr.  Bradlaugh ; 
Answers,  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  I|ome  Department  (Mr.  Stuart  Wortley) 
May  12,  1680 

Private  BiU  Legislation  Bill 

{Mr.  Craig  Sellar^  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr. 
Howorthf  Mr.  John  Moriey,  Mr.  Arthur 
Elliot) 

e.  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  V  *' 
April  20,  400  ;  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned "  {Mr.  T.  M.  Mealy) ; 
after  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed 
to:  Debate  adjourned  [Bill  107] 

Bill  withdrawn  *  May  6 


Fuhlie  Funds,  The — Proportionate  JToldere 

Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin ;  Answer,  Tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen) 
May  2,  538 

PuhUe  Meetings  —  see  Law  and  Police 
'^Metropolis 

P0LE8TON,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Devonport 
Duke  of  Connaught's  Leave,  2R.  1700 
West  Lancashire  Railway,  3K.  101, 103 

PYins,  Mr.  J.  D.,  Waterford,  W. 

Ireland— Industrial    Schools— Cappoquin    In* 
dustrial  School,  Waterford,  230 

QuarriOB  Bill  {Mr.  Thomas  Blake^ 

Mr.  Conybeare,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Cobb,   Mr^ 

'  Abraham  {Glamorgan) 

^  Committee  •;  Report  ^/irtV  26       [Bill  58] 
Admiralty'— Dockyards— Discharge  of  Wor>-J,     Committee   (on   re-eomm.)  ;    Report    May  8, 
men,  1122  J         823  f  Bill  2391 

"  Read  S*' •  Jfay  4 

/.  Read  1*  *  (Lord  Sttdeley)  May  6       (No.  83) 


Marino  and  Army  Tensions  (Bandsmen), 
541  / 
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QuxBV,  Thx  —  CeUlratUn  of  th$  JuhiUe 
Tear  of  Her  Maje%tff^s  R$ign 
Service  in  We$tmxn$ier  Ahhey,  Questions,  Mr. 

Lftboaehere:  Answers,  The  First  Commis- 

siooer  of  Works  (Mr.  Plunket)  April  30,  10  ; 

Quattions,  Mr.  Labouohere,  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr. 

H.  J.  Wilson  :  Answers,  The  First  Comtnis. 

•iooor  of  Works  (Mr.  Planket)  May  b,  050 
A  Oeneral  Amnesty  in  Ireland^  Qaestion,  Mr. 

Norris;    Answer,  The   First  Lord  of  the 

Tremsurj  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  May  13, 1816 

Baixes,  Bight  Hon.  H.  0.  (Postmaster 

General),  Cambridge  University 
Great  HUMtero  Railway,  Consid.  214 
Pott  Offioo— Questions 

Carriage  of  American  Mails  from  London 
to  Qaeenstowo,  064 

Carriage  of  Mails  to  Cornwall,  1677 

ConYojanco  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails, 
1806,  065 

ConYeyaooe  of  Mails  to  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand,  054,  555 

Mail  Bags  for  Ireland  on  Sondaj  Evenings, 
1680 

Mid-Day  Mails  between  Bristol  and  South 
Wales.  944 

Newspapers  for  India  and  the  Colonies — 
Non-Delivery,  555 

««OaSoial  Paid"  Letters  —  Re-direotion, 
381 

Payment  to  the  Australian  Government  on 
Aceouot  of  PosU^cs,  1870-85,  040 

Post  Office  Savings  Baoka — Limits  of 
Deposits,  547  ' 

Savings  Bank  Department  in  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria Street,  1667 

Telegraph  Department— Telegraph  Insu- 
lators, 1670  ; — Telegrams  from  Liverpool 
to  Bremen  and  Havre  viA  Now  York, 
1374,  1687 

Trustee  Savings  Banks,  341 

Post  Office  ( I reland)^  Questions 
Annual  Holiday,  1678 
Communication  between   Skibbereen    and 

Baltimore,  541 
"  llatley  v.  Little  " — Delay  of  Summonses, 

1805 
Improved  Service  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 

600,  601 
Notices  and  Political  Cartoons,  548 
Postal  Business  at  Balljshannon,  684 
Postmaster  at  Borris-in-Ossory,  Queen's 

Co.  1813 
Tyrone,  Unsatisfactory  Arrangements  in, 

1683 

Post  Office  (Scotland) — Questions 

Mail  Steamers  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 

044 
Postal  Service  in  Inverness-shire,  1465 
Post  Offico  Patronage,  1731,  1733,   1734, 

1737 
Service    between    Perth,    Aberdeen,    and 

Keith,  1465 

Bailway  and  Canal  Traffic  BUI  [n.L.] 

( The  Lord  Stanley  of  Fretton) 

I.  Report  April  30,  327  (No.  60) 

Read  8*  May  5,  031  (No.  74) 


Railway  Companiee — Free  Passes  for  Mem- 
hers  of  Parliament 
Question,  Mr.  Shirley  ;  Anstrer,  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  May  0, 
1110 

Basch,  Major  F.  C,  Essex,  S,E. 

Great  Eastern  llAiliray,  Consid.  226 

Truck.  Comm.  add.  el,  1103 

War  Office  (Ordnance  Department)— Defective 
Weapons — Sword- Bayonets  of  the  City  of 
London  Artillery  Volunteers,  537 

Bathbone,     Mr.    W.,    Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  1378 


Rbdmond,  Mr.  W.  H.  K.,  Fermanagh^ 
N. 
Army   (Auxiliary    Forces)— Removal   of   the 

Wexford  Militia  for  Training.  1661,  1813 
Criminal   Law  Amendment   (Ireland).  Comm. 

43;  el.  1.  564,  613.  613.  614.   653.  1357, 

1358,  1411,  1413.  1551,  1614,  1876,  1877 
Egypt — Rumoured  Evaeuntion,  1810.  1820 
Ireland  —  Magistracy  —  Derrygonnelly    I'etty 

Sessions.  042,  048 
Supply — Celebration  of  tho  Jubilee  of  Her 

Majesty's  Reign,  1703 

Bebd,  Sir  E.  J.,  Cardiff 

Parliament — Privilege— Case  of  Sir  Edward 
(then  Mr.)  Reed  in  1863,  Personal  Explana- 
tion, 841 

Begistratioii  of  Dogs  in  the  HetropoHs 

BiU  [u.!-]         {The  Lord  Momt-Temple) 

I,  Presented  ;     read     1",    after    short    debate 
April  30,  333  (No.  73) 

Begistratioii  of  Firms  BiU 

{Sir  Bemhard  Samuelton,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  SeaU' 

Bayne,  Sir  Frederick  Mappin) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  May  4  [Bill  353] 

Beid,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Dumfries,  Sfc. 

Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

Amondt.   10,  40,  43.  44  ;  el.  1,  376,  1840, 

1855 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1068,  1073 

Revised  Statutes,  The—Issue  of  a  Ncw  and 
Cheaper  Edition 
Qocslions.  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Mundella  ;    An- 
sweri",  Tho  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  (Mr. 
W.  11.  Smith)  April  39,  213 

Bichaud,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

Intermcdinio    F.duoation     Bill     lor    Wales  — 
Charge  of  £300,000,  009 
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BiTOHiE,  BigHt  Hon.  C.  T.  (Fresident 

of  the  Local  Ooyemment  Board), 

Tower  Hamlets^  St.  Oeorge*9 
Great  Eastern  Railwaf,  Consid.  219 
Local  Government  Board — Andit  of  Municipal 

Accounts,  S 
Poor  Law  (England  and  Wales)— Election  of 
Guardians— Fulham  Parish,  8 
Halifax  Board  of  Guardians — The  Dietary, 
8 

BoBERTs,  Mr.  J.B.,  Camarvoiuhire^JEifion 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  487,  614, 1836, 1337 

BoBEBTSON,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

Bnke  of  Gonnau|^ht*s  Leave,  2R.  1700 

India — Prise  Money,  1275  ; — Distribution  of 

Prize  Money  for  the  Capture  of  Jhansi,  548 
Ireland—- Magistracy — Resident  Magistrates — 

Return  as  to  Professions,  Qualifications,  4k). 

149 
Parliament— Half.past  TweWe  o'Clock  Rule  — 

"  Blocking  "  of  Scotch  BUls,  1608 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  1037 
Primrose    League,    Bonmemoutb  —  Criminal 

Law  Amendment  (Creland),  15, 16,  17 
United  SUtes— The  Liquor  Traffic,  289 

BoBEBTSoir,    Mr.    J.   P.    B.  (Solicitor 
Oeneral  for  Scotland),  Bute 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  \,  407,  408 
Scotland— ^uestioQS 

Education  Department  —  School    Board 

Elections — CnmulatiTC  Voting,  847 
Fisheries — White   Herring  Fishery,  Wick 

and  PnUeneytown,  845 
Law  and  Justice — Sending  Deeds  for  Ad- 
judication by  Post,  845,  846 

BoLLiT,  Sir  A.  K.,  Islington,  8. 
Deeds  of  Arrangement  Registration,  2R.  1580 

BosEBEBT,  Earl  of 

Colonial  Conference — France  and  the  New 
Hebrides,  1106,  1108 

Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific— New  Hebrides, 
501 

Metropolis  (Street  Improvements)  —  Colon- 
nades of  Burlington  House,  and  Temple 
Bar,  1659 

BowiiAiTDs,  Mr.  J.,  Finehury^  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
137 

Currency— Issue  of  Copper  Coins,  692 

Open  Spaces  ( Metropolis)— The  Churchyard 
Bottom  Wood,  Hornsey,  552 

Public  Meetings  (Metropolis)— Socialist  Meet- 
ings on  Open  Spaces,  1766 

Ways  and  Means— Financial  Resolutions — 
Tobacco  Duties,  096 

BowLANDS,  Mr.  W.  Bowen,    Cardigan- 

shire 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  1832 

[tfonl. 


RowLiiTDS,  Mr.  W.  Bowen— cont. 

Literature,  Science,  and  Art— Reproduction  in 
Facsimile  of  Ancient  M.SS. — Welsh  Mann 
scripts,  542 

Parliament — Petitions — Violation  of  Rules- 
Petition  from  Cardiganshire — Irregularity  of 
Signatures,  1261 

BowiTTBEE,  Mr.  J.,  Scarborough 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
el.  1,  1919 


BussELL,  Sir  0.,  Hackney,  S. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
eZ.  1,599,  611;  Amendt.  1366,1369.  1878, 
1874,  1394,  1402,  1403,  1400,  1417,  1418, 
1495,  1496,  1863,  1861,  1869,  1899 

Parliament — Privilege  (Mr,  Dillon  and  "The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  867,  888,  898, 
896 

BussELL,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Tyrone,  8. 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'     Amendts. 

Consid.  191 
Criminal  I^aw  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

d.  1, 1922 

Russia — Imprisonment  of  Mr.  JRohinson,  a 
British  Subject 
Question,  Mr.  Joicey;    Answer,   The   Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs  (Sir 
James  Fergusson)  May  5,  952 

St.  Oswald,  Lord 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Hemsworth),  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1445 

Salisbuby,  MarquesBof  (Prime  Minister 

and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Affairs) 
Cremation,  Motion  for  a  Paper,  1447 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific — New  Hebrides, 

500,  501 ;  Explanation,  682 
Railway  and  Canal  Traflic,  Report,  el.  23,  881, 

883 
Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  170,  177,  1448 
Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 

1248, 1249 


Saunderson,  Colonel  E.  J.,  Armagh,  N. 

Parliament^Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *'  The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  1158,  1160, 1161, 
1162,1165,1166 

Saving  Life  at  Sea 
Select   Committee  appointed   and   nominated 
May  2  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  681 

Schwann,  Mr.  0.  £.,  Manchester,  N, 

Duke  of  Connaoght's  Leave,  2  R.  1712 
Sheflleld  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1588 
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SooTLAKD  ( Questumf) 

Chwth  of  SeUlamd-^Ckurdi  Building  in 
Pit$ligo,  Aberdeenghire,  Question,  Mr.  Kssle- 
mont;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advoette  (Mr.  J. 
H.  A.  MftcdooMd)  May  12,  1685 

Molidajft  fir  the  AgrieuUural  Poputntion, 
Question,  Mr.  Thorburn  ;  Answer,  The  Lord 
AdToeate(Mr.  J.  U.  A.  Maodonald)  April  28, 
340 

Reffitier  Bouse^IUporU  of  the  Departmental 
Cammiitee,  1881,  Question,  Mr.  Fraser- 
Msekintoth :  Answer,  The  Seoretarj  to  the 
Treasunr  (Mr.  Jsokson)  May  9,  1268 

Scotch  OnivertUy  Bill,  Question,  Mr.  Mason ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Adroeato  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Maodonald)  May  12,  1677 

Sea-Fiihing  Boats  (Scotland)  Act,  1886,  Qocs. 
tion,  Mr.  Maodonald  Cameron ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advooato  (Mr.  J.  U.  A.  Mao- 
donald)  May  5,  045 

The  Crofters*  Commission-^Visil  to  Solitote, 
Isle  of  Skye,  Question,  Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advooate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Mao- 
donald)  May  10,  1466 

Ebvcatiox  Dxpastmbnt  (Scotlaitd) 

School  Board  Elections — CumvlaHve  Voting, 
Question,  Mr.  Shiress  Will :  Answer,  The 
Solioitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Robertson)  April  29.  847 

The  Gaelic  language.  Question,  Dr.  Cameron  : 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advooato  (Mr.  J.  H.  A. 
Maodonald)  Hay  6,  1115 

The  Oamethill  and  Suteheson  Schools  in 
Olasg&w,  Question,  Mr.  Caldwell  ;  Answer, 
The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Mao- 
donald) April  28,  239 

FxsREitiEs  (Scotland) 

Loss  of  Life  from  Shallow- Decked  Boats, 
Question,  Mr.  Maodonald  Cameron ;  An- 
swer, The  Seoretarf  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Baron  Ilenrjf  De  Worms)  May  12,  1638 

Scotch  Fishery  Board — 7Vaio/»fi^  tn  the  Moray 
Firth,  Questions,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answers, 
The  l^rd  Advoeate  (Mr.  J.  II.  A.  Mao- 
donald), The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  U.  Smith)  May  2,  555 

The  British  Fishery  Society -^  Net-Drying 
Orounds,  Question,  Mr.  Maodonald  Cameron ; 
Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  J.  U.  A. 
Maodonald)  May  12,  1684 

White  Herring  Fithery,  Wick  and  Fulteney- 
town,  Question.  Mr.  Maodonald  Cameron; 
Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for  Scotland 
(Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson)  April  29,  345 

Law  and  Justice  (Scotland) 

Case  of Ferric,  at  Hamilton,  Question, 

Mr.  Mason ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 
(Mr.  J.  U.  A.  Mncdonald)  April  28,  241 

Sending  **  Deeds  for  Adjudication  "  by  Ffsf, 
Questions,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolton  ;  Answers,  The 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  J.  P.  B. 
Kobertsoo)  April  29,  345 

Law  and  Police  (Scotland) 

Outrages  at  Duthil,  Invemess-thire,  Question, 
Mr.  Frasor- Mack  in  tosh  ;  Answer,  Tho  Lord 
Advocate  (Mr.  J.  IL  A.  Maodonald)  May  2, 
589 


Scotland --coR^ 
Post  Opfice  (Scotland) 

Postal  Service  in  Inverness-shire,  Question, 
Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer.  The  Poftmastcr  Gene- 
ral (Mr.  Raikes)  May  10.  1464 

Service  between  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Keilh, 
Question.  Dr.  Clark  ;  Answer,  The  Post- 
master General  (Mr.  Raikes)  May  10,  1465 

Scotland-— Munsel  Beds  in  Tidal  Waters 
Amendt.  on  Committeo  of  Supply,  May  12,  to 
leave  out  from  "That,"  add  "an  humble 
Address  bo  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pray- 
ing Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  as  to  the  ejistenco  and 
extent  of  private  rights  in  mussel  beds  in  the 
tidal  wators  of  Scotland,  and  to  inqoiro 
generally  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  such 
rights,  and  to  report  as  to  the  advisability 
of  compelling  tho  transfer  of  all  suoli  rights 
to  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland "  {Mr, 
Anderson)  v.,  1720 ;  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  tiie  words,  dco. ; "  after  short  debate. 
Question  put ;  A.  130,  N.  103  ;  M.  22  (D.  L. 
136) 

Selborne,  Earl  of 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  3R.  Amendt.  031 
Tithe  Rent-Charge,  2R.  173 

Sbllar,  Mr.  A.  0.,  Lanarhehire,  Partich 
Admiralty— Examinations  in    Seamanship  of 

Midshipmen  for  Rank  of  Lieutenants,  229, 

1665 
Africa    (Central)  —  Transit    Tariff   through 

Portuguese  Territory,  1666 
Inland     Revenue— Stamp   Acts — Legislation, 

1461 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  3R.  400,  405 

Selwin-Ibbetbon,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  H.  J., 
£»s6x,  Epping 

Church  Estates  Commissioners — Vacant  Land, 
Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  1114 

Open  Spaces  (Metropolis)— The  Churchyard 
Bottom  Wood,  Hornsey,  532 

Sexton,  Mr.  T.,  Belfast,  IT. 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'     Amendts* 
Consid..l85:  Amendt.   18G,  193,  194,    199, 
203,  204,  206 
Ireland — Questions 

Criminal  Law  Amendment,  250 
Prevention  of  Crime  Aot,  1882 — Examina- 
tions under  Section  IG,  12 
'i'raUe    and    Commerce— Strike    of   Ship- 
builders at  Bellast,  553,  697 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Iroland)  Amend- 
ment (^Jo.  2),  2  R.  1234,  1470 
Parliament   —   "Offices  of  Profit  under  the 
Crown" — Disqualifications  under  the  6th 
Anno,  283 
Parliament — Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  '*  The 
Times"   Newspaper),   Res.    716,  717,  710, 
753  ;  Amende.  754,  872,  898 
Primrose    League,    Bournemouth  —  Criinioal 
Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  15 
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8h$ffi9ld  Corporation  Water  SiU 

I.  Mored,    "That   the  Bill    be  noir  read    3*" 

{The  Earl  of  Derby)  April  28,  150 
Amendt.  to  leave  oat  ("  now/')  add  (*'  this  day 

six  months  ")  {The  Earl  of  Wemyis)  ;  after 

debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn ;  Original  Motion 

agreed  to ;  Bill  read  3* 
«.  Moved, "  That  the  Second  Reading  be  deferred 

till    Tuesday,    Uth    June"    (Mr.    Doddt) 

JTay  11,1583 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "Tuesday,  Hth  June,*' 

insert  '*  Wednesday  next "  {Mr,  Kelly)  v. ; 

Question  proposed,  <*That  *  Tuesday,  14th 

Jnne,'  d(C. ; "  after  short  debate,  Question 

put,  and  agreed  to  ;  2R.  deferred 

SBEiLy  Mr.  E.,  Meath,  8. 
Bnnnah  (Poliee),  243 
Egypt— Suakin-Berber  Railway,  242 
Parliament— New  Writ  for  the  North-Eastem 
Division  of  the  County  of  CorlKy  Res.  1110 

Sheriib  (Consolidation)  Bill  [h.i^] 

{Mr^  Solicitor  General) 
e.  Read  1«  •  May  10  [Bill  262] 

Shirley,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Torhhire,  JT.R., 

Doneaster 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

258 
Law    and    Justice  —  Culpable    Negligence  — 

Gentleman  Cadet  Ward,  lOftl 
Railway  Companies— Free  Passes  for  Members 

of  Parliament,  1110 
War  Office — Aerostatic  Balloons — Inventions 

of  William  Howson,  1450 

SiDMOUTH,  YiBCOUnt 

Defences  of  the  Empire— Colonial  Defence,  1 
Navy—- Position  of  Lieutenants — Retirement, 
517 
Ships  of  War— Failures  of  Designs  and 
Construction  —  H.M.SS.  *'  Warspite,' 
Imp6rieuse,"  and  *'  Colossus,"  179 


It 
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Smith,  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  (First  Lord 

of  the  Treasorj),    Strand^    West^ 

minster 
Army    and    Navy    Estimates,  Motion  for  a 

Select  Committee,  1713 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el  1,  469,  483,  655,  665,  1311,  1328,  1380, 

1394,  1899,  1407,  1400.  1410,  1415,  1416, 

1420,  1500,  1575,  1579,  1645,*1646,  1922, 

1923.  1936,  1939 

Duke  of  Connaught*s  Leave,  2R.  148,  1469, 

1707  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1712, 1713 

Intermediate    Education    Dill    for    >yalM  — 

Charge  of  £300,000,  969 
Ireland —  (Questions 

Criminal  Law  Amendment,  251 
Evictions  on  Lord  Granard's  Estate,  1272 
Irish  Land  Law,  200,  357,  556,  1818,  1819 
Magistracy  —  Resident  Magistrates  —  Re- 
turns as  to  Professions,  Qualifications, 
Ac.  149 
Jubiioo  Year  of  Iler  Majesty's  Reign,  Celebra- 
tion of— A    General  Amnesty   in   Ireland 
1816 

['tU 


SunUf  Right  Hon.  W.  H.— eoirf. 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales) — Oaths 

and  Affirmations— Oaths  Bill,  250 
Magistracy  (England  and  Wales) — Flintshire 

Nonconformists,  1809 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  1470,  1692,  1810 
Pari  iamen  t — (j^uestions 

Ualf.pnst  Twelve  o'GIock  Rule—"  Block- 
ing" of  Scotch  Bills,  1694 
Public  Bills  —  Bills  relating  to  Parliamen- 
tary Elections,  1691 
Public  Business— Local  Government  Bill, 

248 
Questions  and  Answers — Ministerial   Re- 
sponsibility —  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  1691,  1692 
Sittings  and  Adjournment  of  the  House- 
Whitsuntide  Recess,  1275 
Parliament  —  Business  of  the  House  —  Ques- 
tions 
1276,  1277, 1278, 1467, 1468 
Coal  Mines.  Ac.  Regulation,  236.  069,  1408 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  556 
London  Corporation  (Charges  of  Malversa- 
tion), Ac.  1130, 1131, 1132' 
New  Rules  of  Procedure,  357 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 708,  753,  754,  755,  757,   760, 
842,  926,  1080,  1221 
Primrose   League,    Bournemouth  ^-  Criminal 

Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  15, 16,  17 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  2R.  493. 1460 
Revised  Statutes— Issue  of  a  New  and  Cheaper 

Edition,  249 
Scotch    Fishery    Board  —  Trawling  in    the 

Moray  Firth,  556 
Supply— Celebration    of  the  Jubilee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Reign,  1779 

Smith,  Mr.  S.,  Flintshire 
India    (Bengal)— Manufacture   and    Sale   of 
Strong  Drink,  350 

Smoke    Nuisance   Abatement  (Metro- 
poUs)  BiU 

{The  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell) 

I,  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  May  9,  1245 

(No.  43) 

SoLioiTOB   GsirERAL    {tee  Glabks,  Sir 
E.  G.) 

SoLioiTOR  General  for  Scotland   {see 
E0BERT8ON,  Mr.  J.  P.  B.) 

SoUcitors  (Ireland)  BiU  [hl.] 

{Mr,  T.  Jtf.  Mealy) 
e.  Readl«*Jr«y2  [Bill  247] 

Southern  Paeijle^  Islands  of  the 

Tonga,  Question,  Mr.  Caino ;  Answer,  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  May  9,  1208  ;  Question, 
Mr.  W.  II.  James ;  Answer,  The  SecreUry 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  Henry  Holland) 
May  13,  1817  i^-Mr.  B.  Leefe,  the  British 

[cant. 
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SaMim  Paeijlc,  littmdg  ofth$^ton%. 

Consul,  Qmstfens,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jamet,  Mr. 
Aikinioii :  Answen,  The  SeersUrjr  of  State 
for  the  GoloBiee  (Sir  Henry  Holland)  Majf5, 
965 
Tke  New  HAridet,  Qaeelion,  Obflerrations, 
The  Earl  of  ilarrowbjf ;  Reply.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  Sute  for  Foreign 
Aflhin  (The  Maraoess  of  Salisbory) ;  short 
debate  thereon  Mmy  2,  406;  Bxplanation, 
The  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  {The  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bary)  Hay  8,  082 

Sfxaksr,   The  (Bight   Hon.    Abthuk 
WsLLBSLBY    Pkel),     JFoTwick  and 

L$amington 
Array— Soldiers  at  PoUtieal  Meetings— Royal 
Irish  Regiment  at  Gosport.  957 
Stores  and   Mnnitions  of  War  (Votes  in 
Supply,  1694 

Belfast    Main    Drainage,     Lords'    Amendts. 

Consid.  191,904,205 
Criminal   Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

42,  68,  255,  258,  259,  262 
Duke  of  Coiinanght's  Leare,  2R.  149,  1700, 

1701,  1711,  1713 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  Consid.  224, 226,  227, 

228 
Herb  and  Ginger  Beer  Makers'  Licences,  2R. 

Bill  withdrawn,  840 

Ireland—  Question  s 

Crime  and  Outrage— Agrarian  Ontmges, 
19  :— The  Return,  354 

Evictions  on  Lord  Granard's  Estate,  1272, 
1273 

Law  and  Justice— Jury  System — Return  of 
Jurors  and  Voters,  355 

Magistracy — Ahadillane  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates, 966  ;  —  Derrygonnelly  Petty 
Sessions,  943 

Legal  Proceedings  (Reports),  Leave,  1943 
Oaths,  2R.  1422,  1423,  1424,  1427, 1432 

Parliament — Questions 

Business  of  the  House,  1468 
Petitions— Fictitious  Signatures,  1450 
Public  Petitions  Committee,  537 

Parliament— Pririlege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <'Tbe 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  702,  703,  706, 
707,  716,  717,  719,  754.  757,  758,  847,  868, 
872,  873,  908,  1044, 1079.  1165,  1189 

Peckham  and  East  Dulwich  Tramways,  Res. 
1801 

Post  Office  Patronage,  1718 

Primrose  League.  Bournemouth— Criminal  Law 
Amendment  (Ireland),  17 

Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  2R.  1583, 1584 

Sutton  District  Water,  Consid.  386,  337;  3R. 
932,  938 

West  Lancashire  Railway,  3R.  101, 104 


Spenoeb,  Earl 

Endowed  Schools  Act  (1869)  and  Amending 
Acts  (Archbishop  Uolgate's  Grammar 
School  at  Ilemsworth),  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1438 

Markets  and  Fain  (Weighing  of  Cattle),  2R. 
1652 


Stanhope,  Earl 

Tithe  Rent-Charge,  9R.  176 

Stakhope,  Right  Hon.  E.  (Secretary 
of   State    for  War),   Lincolnshire, 

SbrneasiU 
Army— Questions 

Army  Medical    Senrice— Relatire    Rank, 

1662 
Cameron  Uighlanders,  247 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps,  3 19 
Military  Prisons — Report  on  Discipline  and 

Management  (1885).  091 
Soldiers  at  Political  Meetings— Royal  Irish 
Regiment  at  Gosport,  957 
Army  (Auxiliary  Forces)— Volunteers— Capi- 
tation Grant,  9,  542 
Wexford  MtUtia,  1812 
Law    and  Justice  —  Culpable    Negligence  — 

Gentleman  Cadet  Ward.  1662 
Parliament— New  Writ  for  the  North-Eastorn 

Dirision  of  the  County  of  Cork,  Re«.  1110 
Railway  Companies— Free  Passes  for  Members 

of  Parliament,  1110 
War  Office— Questions 

Crimean  Quartermaster  Sergeants,  1264 
Defectire  Weapons,  1125 
Permanent  Financial  Control,  1668 
Promotion  of    Captains — The    Amended 

Warrant— Jubilee  Tear,  1123 
Promotions  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  232 
Quartermaster  General  to  the  Forces,  1815 
Quarterraasters— Warrant  of  1886,  1674 
Reduction  of  llorse  Artillery  Batteries— 
Field  Artillery-^Formation  of  Ammuni- 
tion Ck>lumns,  1265 
War    Offioe    (Ordnance    Department)— Com- 
mittee   on     Defectire    Cutlasses     and 
Bayonets— The  Evidence,  12 
Defectire  Weapons— Royal  llorse  Guards, 
1671 
War  Office — Two  Army  Corps— Questions 
Horse  Artillery,  1670 

Organisation,  14  ;— Supply  of  Horses,  1816 
Two  Army  Corps  and  Caralry  Dirision, 
1815 

Stanhope,  Hon.  P.  J.,  Wedneshwry 

Parliamentary   Elections — Habitation   ef  the 
Primrose  League,  Birmingham,  352 

Staitley  of  Aldbblbt,  Lord 

Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  CatUe),  2R. 
1654 

Stanley  of  Preston,  Lord  (President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade) 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic,  Report,  cl,  5, 
Amendt.  327,  338 ;  el  15.  Amondt.  t^.  330; 
el,  22,  Amendt.  331 ;  add.  el*  334 

Stansfeld,  Eif2:ht  Hon.  J.,  Halifax 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cL  1,  427,  430,  433 

Stevenson,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk,  Eye 

rarliament — Public  Business,  148 
Portugal  and   Zsnsibar— International   D«« 
limitation  CommissioDi  244 
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Stewart,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kirkeuibrighi 

Oaths,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjournmeat,  1481 
Parliament — Businesa  of  the  Uooae,  1467 

Stobet,  Mr.  S.,  Sunderland 

ParUAment— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Timea  "  Newspaper),  Res.  901 

St&atheden  and  Oamfbbll,  Lord 

Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis),  2R. 
1349 

Stuabt,  Mr.  J.,  Shorediteh,  ffozton 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

cl  1,778.1407,1644 
Open  Air  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Instructions 

to  the  Police,  1124,  1457 
Publie    Meetings — Salvationist    or    Sooinlitt 

Meetings  and  the  Police,  961, 1746, 1759 

Sudelet,  Lord 
Navy — Position  of  Lieutenants— Retirement, 
505 

SuLLiVAK,   Bight  Hon.  T.   D.    (Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin},  JDuhlinf  College 

Oreen 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 
Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  748 

SuLLiVAir,  Mr.  D.,  Weatmeatk,  S, 

Ireland— Magistracj — Coroner  for  Westmeath, 
348 

Supply — Army  and  Navy  Eetimatee 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Question  [5th  April],  <•  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  and  to  report 
their  observations  thereon  to  the  House" 
(Mr.  William  Henry  Smith) ;  Question 
again  proposed ;  Debate  resumed  May  12, 
1713 ;  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  May  12,  1770  — 
Civil  Sbrviob  Estimates  ;  Class  VII. — 
MisCBLLANxoDs  [CcUbrcUion  of  the  Jubilee  of 
tier  Majutifs  Reign)  £17,000 

Resolution  reported  May  13 

Sapreme  Conrt  of  Jndicatnre  (Ireland) 

Bill  {Th9  Lord  Fnvy  Seat) 

I  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*  *' 
April  28,  178 
Amendt.  to  leave  ont  ("now,'')  add  ("this 
day  six  months")  (The  Lord  Denman);  on 
Question,  That  ("  now  ")  dec. ;  Resolved  in 
the  aflBrmative  ;  Original  Motion  aereed  to ; 
BUI  read  3»  (No.  03) 

Sution  District  Water  Bill  {by  Order) 
e.  Consideration,  as  amended,  deterred  April  28, 
228 
Considered  April  29,  386 
Moved,   "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3«" 
{Mr.  Doddi)  May  5, 931 

[cent. 


SuUon  District  WaUr  Bt22— eont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  ont "  now  read  3<»,"  add  "  re- 
committed to  the  former  Committee  with 
respect  to  new  Clauses  (Rates  at  which  water 
is  to  he  supplied  for  domestic  purposes)  and 
(Duty  to  publish  accounts) (ifr.  Kelly)y^Zb  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  *  now 
read  d*^,*  d(o. ; "  after  short  debate,  Question 
put;  A.  192,  N.  102;  M.  90  (D.  I..  109) 

Main  Question  put ;  Bill  read  3' 

SwnTBURins,  Sir  J.,  Staffordehire^  Lichfield 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts— Importa- 
tion of  Cattle  from  Ireland,  1 121 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),'^ Comm. 
tl.  1,  674 

Duke  of  Connaoght's  Leave,  2R.  1699,  1700, 
1701 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Ldndon 
Corporation,  dte.  1130 

Supply— Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Reign,  1797 

Talbot,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Oxford  Vniverttty 
Education  Department — Elementary  Educa- 
tion—The Returns,  1676 
Instructions  to  Inspectors,  1675 
India — Ilindoo    Law    of    Marriage — Infant 
Marriages,  236 

Tanker,  Dr.  0.  E.,  Cork  Co.,  Mid 

Army— Soldiers  at  Political  Meetinga  —  Royal 

Irish  Regiment  at  Gosport,  957 
Bankruptcy    Offices    (Sites),    Comm.  el.    10, 

Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  303,  304 
Colonial  Service  (Pensions),  Comm. 675  ;  el.  A, 

824  ;  el.  5.  827,  829  ;  el.  6,  832 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

el.  1,1529,1602,1874,  1875 
Duke  of  Connaoght's  Leave,  2R.  1712,  1713 
First  Offonders,  Address  for  a  Return,  1581 
First  Offenders,  Comm.  el  1,  1036 
Ireland — Labourers  Acts — Macroom  Board  of 
Guardians,  1809 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary — Boycotting  and 
Intimidation  —  Circular   Letter    to    the 
Chiefs  of  Police,  700,  966 
Ireland—  Magistracy— Questions 

Ahadillane  Bench  of  Magistrates,  965,  966 
CapUin  Shaw,  R.M.  1462,  1463 
Captain  Stokes,  R.M.  1465 
Merchant    Shipping  —  Medical    Service    on 

board  Transatlantic  Liners,  1739, 1745 
Municipal  Corporations  Acts  (Ireland)  Amend- 
ment (No.  2),  2R.  1236 
Parliament — Bouse    of    Commons — Defleient 
Ventilation  in  the  Vote  Office,  946  ;— Elec- 
tric Lights,  1809 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  *•  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  847 
Supply — Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  'of   Oer 

Majesty's  Reign,  1797 
Walton-on-Thames  and  Weybridge  Gas,  2R. 
530 

Temporary  Dwellings  Bill 

{Mr*  Elton,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Caine,  Mr.  Matthew 

Kenny,  Colonel  Makins) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1"  •  May  4  [BUI  256] 
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Thobbttrit,  Mr.  W.,  Pe$hU»  and  Selkirk 

Arm.T^Ausiliiirf  Foroei^Volnote^ra— Capi- 
tation Grant,  0 

Seottand — Holidays  for  tho  Agrioaltoral  Popa« 
latioo,  240 

Tiihe  Bent-Charge  Bill 

( Th4  Marquett  of  Sdlithury) 

I  Read  2»  April  38, 168  (No.  54) 

Qaestion,  The  DuIlo  of  Marlboroagii ;  Answer, 
The  Prime  Mioiflter  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afbirs  (The  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) Hay  10, 1448 

ToLLBiCAOHB,     Mr.    H.    J.,     Chethire, 
Edduhurjf 
Parliament — Poblio  Petitions  Committee,  537 

ToMLTNsoN,  Mr.  W.  E.  M.,  Preston 

Oaths.  3  R.  1431 

Track,  Comm.  el,  3,  305,  306,  680 ;  add,  el, 
Amendt.  1105, 1106, 1042 

Tottenham,  Mr.  A.  L.,  Winehest&r 

War  Office— Qaestions 

Qoartermaster  General  to  the  Forces,  1814 
Two  Army  Corps-— The  Horse  Artillery, 

1670 
Two  Army  Corps  and  Caralry  Dirision, 
1815 

I^rads  and  Commerce — Commereial  Treaty 
with  France 
Question,  Mr.  Webster;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflkirs  (Sir 
Jamos  Fergusson)  April  38,  237 

Trade  and  Manufacture — <<  The  Sweating 
Sffstem  " 
Question,  Mr.  Esslemont ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  AprU  26,  13 

Tramways  and  Pnblic  Companies  (Ire- 
land) Acts  Amendment  Bill 

{Colonel  Nolan,  Mr,  Jamee  O'Brien,  Mr,  Foley, 

Mr,  Sheehy) 
c.  Ordered  ;  road  1«*  May  3  [Bill  253] 

Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (Ho.  1) 

Bill  {Baron  Henry  De  Worme, 

Mr,  Jaekeon) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l""*  May  5  [Bill  257] 

Tramways  (War  Department)  Bill 

{Mr,  Northeote,  Mr,  Edward  Stanhope,  Mr, 

Brodriek) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  April  39         [Bill  346] 

TaBAsuRf— First  Lord  (^see  Smith,  Bight 
Hon.  W.  H.) 

Tbiasttrt,  a  Lord  of  {see  Maxwell,  Sir 
H.  E.) 


Trsasttbt — Secretary  to  (see  Jaxskbos, 
Mr.  W.  L.) 

Truck  Bill  {Mr,  Bradlaugh, 

Mr,     Warmington,    Mr,    John    SUie,  Mr, 

Arthur    Wittiame,  Mr,    Howard    Vineent, 

Mr,  JBtilemont) 

c.  Committee— B.p.  April  38,  304     [Bill  109] 
Committee — b.p.  May  3,  677 
Committee — b.p.  May  S,  883 
Committee — b.p.  May  5,  1091 
Committee — b.p.  May  6,  1337 
Committee— &.P.  May  13, 1940 

Truck  [^Expenses'] 

c,  Resolation    considered    in     Committee,    and 
agreed  to  May  2,  681 

Troro    Bishopric    and    Chapter   Acts 
Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{Mr,  Stuart'  WortUy) 

e.  Select  Committee  nominated  April  39 ;  List  of 
the  Committee,  496  [Bill  205] 

Ttlkr,  Sir  H.  W.,  Great  Yarmouth 

Asia  (Central)— Afghanistan  and  Herat,  1263 
Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "  The 

Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  749 
War    Office  —  Crimean  Qoartermaster    Ser- 
geants, 1364 

United  States,  The-^The  Liqmr  Traffic 
Question,  Mr.   E.  Robertson  ;    Answer,  Tlie 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  James  Fergussonj  April  38,  339 

[See  title  Canada] 

Vaccination   Acts  ^Distress   Warrant  at 
Kettering 
Question,  Mr.  Channing ;  Answer,  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Stuart-Wortley)  May  6,  1115 

ViKOBNT,  Mr.  0.  E.  H.,  Sheffield,  Central 

Army  (Auxiliary  Forces)— Volunteer  Capita- 
tion Grant,  543,  683 

Education  Department  —  Now  Code,  1887— 
"  Specific  Subjects,"  1453 

First  Offenders,  Comm.  cl,  1,  1081,  1083 ; 
Amendt.  1085,  1086, 1087,  1089, 1581 

India — Forest  Serr ice— Pension  Regulations, 
1660 

Wales  —  Intermediate  Education  BiU-^ 
Charge  of  £300,000 
Question,   Mr.   Richard ;  Answer,  The   First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
May  5,  969 

Wallace,  Mr.  E.,  Edinburgh,  S. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
60 ;  cl,  1,  Motion  tor  A^jouromoDt,  1415 ; 
Amende.  1484, 1539,  1631 
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WaUon-an^TTiames    and    Weyhri^ge    GaB 

Bill  {hy  Order) 
c.  MoTed,  '<  That  the   Bill   be    now  read  2«" 
May  2,  527 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  '*  now/'  add  "  upon  this 
day  six  months"  {Mr»  Bradlaugh)\  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "That  *  now/  Ac.;"  after 
short  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  135,  N.  70 ; 
M.  65  (D.  L.  103) 

Main  Question  put»  and  agreed  to :  Bill 
read2« 

War  Dbfabtmbnt — Secretary  of  State 
{tee  Stakhofe,  Bight  Hon.  E.) 

Wab  Departmekt — Financial  Secretary 
(*wBbodrick,  Hon.W;  St.  J.  P.) 

Waring,  Colonel  T.,  Daum,  N. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland},  Comm. 
cU  1,  1002 

Warminotoit,  Mr.  0.  M.,  Monmouth^  W. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
d.  1,437,  1322  ;  Amendt.  1371, 1375,  1001, 
1904 

Water  Froyisional  Orders  Bill 

{Bttrcn  Bsnry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Jaekton) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •May  S  [Bill  250] 

Read2«**  Afay  11 

Watkiw,  Sir  E.  W.,  ITf/the 
Finance,  Ac— Lists  of  Holders  of  National 

Secarities,  1263 
Harbours — Dorer    Ilarboor— -The    Admiralty 

Pier,  6 
Public  Funds— Proportionate  Holders,  538 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Finance,  fre. 

The  Budget  of  ISSS-^Extinction  of  the  JVa- 
ttanetl  Debt,  Question,  Mr.  Macdonald  Came- 
ron ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Mr.  Goschen)  May  6,  1124 

Littt  of  Botderi  of  National  Seeurilies,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Edward  Watkin ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen) 
May  9,  1263 

Inland  Revenue 

Farmers*  Returns  to  the  Ine&me  Tax,  Qnes« 
tion,  Mr.  Llewellyn  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exoheqner  (Mr.  Goschen) 
May  12,  1686 

Payments  to  the  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
Department,  Question,  Mr.  Winterbotham  ; 
Answer,  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Jackson)  April  29,  850 

The  Stamp  Acts — Legislation,  Question,  Mr. 
Craig-Sellar ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  May  10, 1461 

Thb  Finaxcial  Kbsolutions 

The  Carriage  Tax  ^Application  to  the  MetrO' 
polis.  Question,  Mr.  Webster  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  tho  Ezehequer  (Mr.  Goschen) 
AprU  28  ,285 

[ent. 


Wats  ahd  Mxaks — eont. 


Stamp  Duties^Companies^Composition  for 
Transfers,  Question,  Mr.  Montagu :  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr. 
Goschen)  April  26,  11 

7%e  Duty  on  Tobacco^  Question,  Mr.  Uroil- 
hurst ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  li^x- 
chequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  April  28,  238 ; 
Questions,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  J.  (lowlands 
Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Goschen)  May  3,  696 ;  Question,  Dr. 
Cameron  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  May  6,  1123; 
Questions,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Chllders,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Healy ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  May  12, 1688  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Murphy  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen) 
May  13,  1810 

Scotch  Roll  Tobacco,  Questions,  Dr.  Cameron  • 
Mr.  Hooper ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  May  5,  953 

Effect  on  the  Manufacture  in  Ireland,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Murphy,  Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Healy  ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen)  May  6, 1127 


Webster,  Sir  E.  E.  (Attorney  General), 

hU  of  Wight 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cl  1,  361,  366,  441,  478,  482,  489,  598,  600, 
600,  600.  607,  608,  611,  793,  008,  1002, 
1008,  1012.  lOlS.  1017,  1018,  1021.  1025, 
1027,  1028,  1057,  1303,  1313;  Amendt. 
1315,  1319,  1355,  1356,  1366,  1368,  1369, 
1374,  1302,  1418,  1480,  1483,  1488,  1489, 
1542,  1543,  1561,  1562,  1564,  1565,  1567, 
1568,  1624,  1625,  1646,  1830,  1843,  1844, 
1845,  1897,  1809,  1902,  1010,  1922,  1924, 
1928.  1937 

High  Court  of  Justice — Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion— Delay  of  Causes,  354 

Law  and  Justice— Law  Courts  and  the  Public 
Preso — Coroners'  Inquiries,  1129 

Parliament—*'  OflDces  of  Profit  under  the 
Crown  "—Disqualifications  under  the  6tb 
Anne,  233,  234 

Parliament— Privilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  "The 
Times"  Newspaper),  Res.  727,  728,  729, 
731,  735,  741,  1054 

Parliamentary  Elections  —  Boston  Election 
Petition— Mr.  Fydell  Rowley— Disqualifica- 
tion for  OflDce,  1814 

Tmok,  Comm.  cl.  3,  307;  cl.  5,  673,  680; 
add.  cl.  1092,  1102,  1106  ;  Motion  for  re« 
porting  Progress,  1242,  1040,  1041 

Webster,  Mr.  E.  G.,  St.  Paneras,  E. 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 

265 
Parliament — Petitions —Fictitious  Signatures, 
1440 
Public  Petitions  Committee,  534,  539 

Trade  and  Commerce  —  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  237 

Ways  and  Means  —  Financial  Resolutions-^ 
Carriage  Tax— Application  to  the  Metro- 
polis, 235 


WEH 


WOB   (SESSION  1887J 
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Wemtsb,  Earl  of 
Sheffield  Corporation  Water,  SR.  Amendt.  160, 
168 

Wtit  India  hlandi — J/r.  Z.  Z>.  PowUi^ 

MagutraU  of  Nassau 
Quostion,  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colooios  (Sir  Henry 
Holland)  May  9,  1363 

Wsii  Lancashire  Railway  BiU  {hy  Order) 
e.  Read  3"*,  after  short  debate  April  27, 100 

Westhinbter,  Duke  of 

Smoke  Nuisaneo  Abatement  (Metropolis),  311. 
134A 

Whitbreab,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 

i'arliaroent— Prifilege  (Mr.  Dillon  and  <'The 
Times  "  Newspaper),  Res.  746 

Whitmobe,  Mr.  0.  A.,  Chelsea 
Police  Force  Enfranohiaement,  Comm.  93 

Will,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Montrose ^  Sfe. 

Scotland  —  Education  Department  —  School 
Board  Eleetions^CnmnlatlTe  Voting,  347 

Williams,  Mr.  Powell  J.,  Birmingham, 
S, 
ILoikg  Kong— Punishment  of  Flogging,  1 1 18 

Wilson,  Sir  8.,  Portsmouth 

Civil    SerTico  Writers — The  Bonus   Scheme, 

967 
Greenwich   Hospital  —  Investment  of  Funds, 

Wilson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  York^  W,R.,  Hohn- 
firth 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
cL  1,  1346 

Jubilee  Tear  of  Her  Majesty's  Reign,  Celebra- 
tion of— Service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  953 

WiNTEBBOTHAHy  Mr.  A.  B.,  GloueestsT, 
Cirencester 
Inland  Revenue — Payments  to  the  Legacy  and 
Succession  Duty  Department,  850 

WoLMEB,  Viscount,  JSiants,  Petersfield 
Criminal   L.^w  Amendment  (Ireland),  Comm. 
47  :  cl.  1,  483 

Woods  and  Forests,   Commissioners  of-^ 

Crown  Rents  in  Wales 
Question,  Mr.  Kenyon  ;  Answer,  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Jackson)  May  6, 
1117 

WoEKs — First  Oommissloner  {see  Flun- 
EST,  Eight  Hon.  D.  E.) 


WoETLBY,  Mr.  0.  B.  Sttabt-  (Under 

Secretary  of  State  for  the   Home 

Department),  Sheffield,  Hdlam^ 
Allotments    Extension    Act,   1883  —  "Poors 

Close  "  Charity,  Great  Easton,  1451 
Burial  Act — Fees— Vioar  of  Long   Comptos, 

344 
Coal    Mines,    4(o.    Resrulation    Bill— Female 

Labour  at  the  Pit's  Bank,  1369 
Dogs— Rabies  Order,  1677 
Extraordinary    Tithe    Rent- C ha  rge— Capital 

Value,  1118 
First  Offenders,  Address  fo  r  a  Return,  1581 
First  Offenders.  Comm.  d,  1, 1083,  1000 
Incumbents  of  Benefices  Loans  Extension  Act 

(1886)  Amendment,  3R.  400 

Law  and  Justice  (England  and  Wales) — Ques- 
tions 

Lambeth  Police  Court — Exclusion  of  the 
Public,  1461 ;  —  Southampton  Borough 
Police  Court,  959 

Magistracy— Cerrig-y-Druid  ion  Petty  Ses- 
sions, 1669 ;— Flintshire  Nonconformists, 
1809 

Public  Prosecutions— A  Solicitor  to  the 
Treasury,  694 

Law  and  Police  (England  and  Wales) — (Ques- 
tions 

Case  of  Ez.Police  Sergeant  Eskett,  1685 

Disturbances  at  ICennington,  695 

Metropolitan  Police  —  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, 1811 

Outrage  at  a  Meeting  at  Audlem,  Cheshire, 
1460 

Personal  Searches  by  the  Police,  968 

Salvation  Army,  968 

Severe  Sentence  at  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  1459 

Socialist    Meetings — Instructions    to    the 
Police,  693 
Newspaper  Press — The  Langworthy  Marriage 

Case  in  "  The  Pall  Mall  Gaxette,"  1667 
Open  Air  Meetings  (Metropolis) — Questions 

Arrest  of  Chapman  and  Kemp,  1600 

Instructions  to  the  Police,  1134, 1457 

Proposed  Meeting  at  Kennington — Criti* 
cism  of  the  Police,  1463 
Parliament— Questions 

Business  of  the  House— Coal  Mines,  &o 
Regulation,  335,  1134,  1813 

House  of  Commons — Extra  Allowance  to 
the  Police  Constables,  1674 

Public  Business  —  Employers*  Liability, 
353. 1458 

Parliamentary  Elections — Habitation  of  the 
Primrose  League,  Birmingham,  353 

Prisons  (England  and  Wales)  —  Millbank 
Prison,  1686,  1687 

Public  Meetings — Interference  by  the  Police, 
950 
Salvationist  or  Socialist  Meetings  and  the 
Police,  961 

Quarries,  Comm.  834 

Trade  and  Commerce— Strike  of  Shipbnildera 
at  Belfast,  698 

Trade  and  Manufacture-"  Sweating  System,*' 
13 

Truck,  Comm.  el.  1,  Amendt.  304;  el.  3, 
Amendt.  ib.  ;  el.  3,  Amendt.  305,  677  ;  cl.  5, 
Amendt.  t^.,  678 ;  el.  6,  Amendt.  ib. ;  et.  7, 
Amendt,  ib, ;  a.  8,  Amendt.  679 ;  el.  9, 


